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HUMANITY. 


BEAUTY  OF  CLEMENCY. 

Alphonsus,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  so 
celebrated  in  history  for  his  clemency,  was  once 
asked  why  he  was  so  favorable  to  all  men,  even 
to  those  most  notoriously  wicked  1  "  Because," 
answered  he,  "  good  men  are  won  by  justice ; 
the  bad  by  clemency."  When  some  of  his  min- 
isters complained  to  him  on  another  occasion  of 
his  lenity,  which  they  were  pleased  to  say  was 
more  than  became  a  prince:  "  What,  then," 
exclaimed  he,  "  would  you  have  lions  and  tigers 
reign  over  youl  Know  you  not  that  cruelty  is 
the  attribute  of  wild  beasts — Clemency  that  of 
Man  1" 


SIEGE  OF  CAJETA. 

The  City  of  Cajeta  having  rebelled  against 
Alphonsus,  was  invested  by  that  monarch  with  a 
powerful  army.  Being  sorely  distressed  for 
want  of  provisions,  the  citizens  put  forth  all  their 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  and  shut  the  gates 
upon  them.  The  king's  ministers  advised  his 
majesty  not  to  permit  them  to  pass,  but  to  force 
them  back  into  the  city ;  by  which  means  he 
would  speedily  become  master  of  it.  Alphonsus, 
however,  had  too  humane  a  disposition  to  heark- 
en to  counsel,  the  policy  of  which  rested  on 
driving  a  helpless  multitude  into  the  jaws  of  fam- 
ine. He  suffered  them  to  pass  unmolested;  and 
when  afterwards  reproached  with  the  delay  which 
this  produced  in  the  siege,  he  feelingly  said,  "  I 
had  rather  be  the  preserver  of  one  innocent  per- 
son, than  be  the  master  of  a  hundred  Cajetas." 

Alphonsus  was  not  without  the  reward  which 
such  noble  clemency  merited.  The  citizens  were 
so  affected  by  it,  that  repenting  of  their  disloyal- 
ty, they  soon  afterwards  yielded  up  the  city  to 
him  of  their  own  accord. 


TRIUMPH  OF  METELLUS. 

When  Nertobrigia  was  invested  by  Q.  Ceecilius 
Metellus,  the  Roman  pro-consul,  Rhetogenes,  a 


chief  lord  of  the  place,  came  out  and  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Romans.  The  inhabitants,  en- 
raged at  his  desertion,  placed  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren whom  he  had  left  behind,  in  the  breach 
which  the  legionaries  were  to  mount.  The  Ro- 
man general  hearing  of  this,  and  finding  that  he 
could  not  attack  the  city  without  sacrificing  them, 
abandoned  a  certain  conquest,  and  raised  the 
siege.  No  sooner  was  this  act  of  humanity 
known  through  Tarraconian  Spain,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  revolted  cities  strove  who  should 
first  submit  to  him ;  and  thus  was  a  whole  coun- 
try recovered  by  one  humane  act. 

WAY  TO  LOSE  AN  EMPIRE. 
Cardinal  Mazarine  once  observed  to  Don 
Louis  de  Haro,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  that  the 
humane  and  gentle  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
ment had  prevented  the  troubles  and  revolts  of 
that  kingdom,  and  that  the  king  had  not  lost  a 
foot  of  land  by  them  to  that  day;  whereas,  the 
inflexible  severity  of  the  Spaniards  was  the  oc- 
casion that  the  subjects  of  that  monarchy,  where- 
ever  they  threw  off  the  mask,  never  returned  to 
their  obedience  but  by  the  force  of  arms,  as  suffi- 
ciently appears  in  the  example  of  the  Hollanders, 
who  are  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  many  pro- 
vinces that  not  many  years  ago  were  the  patri- 
mony of  the  King  of  Spain. 

CAESAR. 

"  This  placed  Caesar  among  the  gods." 

Mar.  Aurelius. 
Julius  Caesar  was  not  more  eminent  for  his 
valor  in  overcoming  his  enemies,  than  for  his 
humane  efforts  in  reconciling  and  attaching  them 
to  his  dominion.  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he 
rode  to  and  fro,  calling  vehemently  out,  "  Spare, 
spare  the  citizens  !  "  Nor  were  any  killed,  but 
such  as  obstinately  refused  to  accept  of*  life.  Af- 
ter the  battle,  he  gave  every  man  on  his  own  side 
leave  to  save  any  of  the  opposite  from  the  list  of 
proscription ;   and  at  no  long  time  after  he  issued 
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an  edict,  permitting  all  whom  he  had  not  yet  par- 
doned, to  return  in  peace  to  Italy,  to  enjoy  their 
estates  and  honors.  It  was  a  common  saying  of 
Caesar,  that  no  music  was  so  charming  to  his 
ears,  as  the  requests  of  his  friends,  and  the  sup- 
plications of  those  in  want  of  his  assistance. 


HUMANE  DRIVER  REWARDED. 

A  poor  Macedonian  soldier  was  one  day  lead- 
ing before  Alexander  a  mule  laden  with  gold  for 
the  king's  use;  the  beast  being  so  tired  that  he 
was  not  able  either  to  go  or  sustain  the  load,  the 
mule-driver  took  it  off,  and  carried  it  himself 
with  great  difficulty  a  considerable  way.  Alex- 
ander seeing  him  just  sinking  under  the  burden, 
and  about  to  throw  it  on  the  ground,  cried  out, 
"  Friend,  do  not  be  weary  yet;  try  and  carry  it 
quite  through  to  thy  tent,  for  it  is  all  thy  own." 


HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 

When  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  advised  to 
attempt  taking  Paris  by  an  assault  before  the 
King  of  Spain's  troops  arrived  to  succor  the 
leaguers,  he  absolutely  protested  against  the 
measure,  on  the  principle  of  humanity.  "  I  will 
not,"  said  he,  "expose  the  capital  to  the  mise- 
ries and  horrors  which  must  follow  such  an  event. 
I  am  the  father  of  my  people,  and  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  true  mother  who  presented  herself 
before  Solomon.  I  had  much  rather  not  have 
Paris,  than  obtain  it  at  the  expense  of  humanity, 
and  by  the  blood  and  death  of  so  many  innocent 
persons." 

Henry  reduced  the  city  to  obedience  without 
the  loss  of  more  than  two  or  three  burgesses,  who 
were  kiUed.  "  If  it  was  in  my  power,"  said 
this  humane  monarch,  "  I  would  give  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns  to  redeem  those  citizens,  to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  informing  posterity,  that  I 
had  subdued  Paris  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
blood." 


MERCY  BETTER  THAN  SACRIFICE. 

When  the  Romans  had  ravaged  the  province 
of  Azazene,  and  seven  thousand  Persians  were 
brought  prisoners  to  Amida,  where  they  suffered 
extreme  want,  Acases,  Bishop  of  Amida,  assem- 
bled his  clergy,  and  represented  to  them  the  mis- 
ery of  these  unhappy  prisoners.  He  observed, 
that  as  God  had  said,  "  I  love  mercy  better  than 
sacrifice,"  he  would  certainly  be  better  pleased 
with  the  relief  of  his  suffering  creatures,  than 
with  being  served  with  gold  and  silver  in  their 
churches.  The  clergy  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  consecrated  vessels  were  sold  ;  and  with  the 
proceeds,  the  seven  thousand  Persians  were  not 
only  maintained  during  the  war,  but  sent  home 
at  its  conclusion  with  money  in  their  pockets. 
Varenes,  the  Persian  monarch,  was  so  charmed 
with  this  humane  action,  that  he  invited  the 
bishop  to  his  capital,  where  he  received  him 
with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  for  his  sake  con 
ferred  many  favors  on  the  Christians. 


THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 

After  the  dispeision  and  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  Joan  Comes  de  Medi- 
na, who  had  been  general  of  twenty  hulks,  was, 
with  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  men,  driven 
in  a  vessel  to  Anstruther  in  Scotland,  after  suffer- 
ing great  hunger  and  cold  for  six  or  seven  days. 
Notwithstanding  the  object  for  which  this  fleet 
had  been  sent,  and  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  Scottish  merchants  who  traded 
with  them,  these  men  were  most  humanely  treat- 
ed. Mr.  James  Melvil,  the  minister,  told  the 
Spanish  officer  first  sent  on  shore,  that  they 
would  find  nothing  among  them  but  Christianity 
and  works  of  mercy.  The  Laird  of  Anstruther, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  neighboring  gentle- 
men, entertained  the  officers;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants gave  the  soldiers  and  mariners  kail  pottage 
and  fish;  the  minister  having  addressed  his  flock 
as  Elijah  did  the  King  of  Israel  in  Samaria, 
"  Give  them  bread  and  water." 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 

The  soldiers  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy,  were  no  sooner  masters  of  the  town  of 
Narva,  than  they  fell  to  plundering  and  commit- 
ting the  most  enormous  barbarities.  The  Czar 
ran  from  place  to  place,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
order and  massacre.  He  even  turned  upon  his 
own  victorious,  but  ungovernable  troops,  and 
threatened  them  with  instant  death  if  they  did 
not  immediately  desist  from  rapine-and  slaugh- 
ter, and  allow  quarter  to  their  vanquished  foes. 
He  actually  killed  with  his  own  hands  several 
Muscovites  who  did  not  obey  his  orders. 


EMPRESS  CATHERINE. 

The  Empress  Catherine  I.  of  Russia  carried 
humanity  to  a  degree  seldom  equalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  She  had  promised,  that  during 
her  reign  nobody  should  be  put  to  death ;  and 
she  kept  her  word.  She  was  the  first  sovereign 
in  modern  times  that  ever  showed  this  regard  to 
the  human  species.  Malefactors  were  now  con- 
demned to  serve  in  the  mines,  and  other  public 
works;  a  regulation  not  less  prudent  than  hu- 
mane, since  it  renders  their  punishment  of  some 
service  to  the  state.  In  other  countries,  they 
only  know  how  to  put  a  malefactor  to  death 
with  the  apparatus  of  an  execution;  but  are  not 
able  to  prevent  the  execution  of  crimes. 

EMPEROR  JOSEPH  II. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Joseph  II.,  had 
once  a  petition  presented  to  him  in  behalf  of 
a  poor  superannuated  officer,  who  lived,  with  a 
family  often  children,  in  an  indigent  condition, 
at  some  distance  from  Vienna.  The  emperor 
inquired  of  several  old  officers  whether  they  knew 
this  man,  and  received  from  all  of  them  an  ex- 
cellent character  of  him.  His  majesty  gave  no 
answer  to  the  petition,  but  went,  without  any 
attendants,   to   the  house   of   the  poor   officer, 
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■whom  he  found  at  dinner,  with  eleven  children, 
upon  some  vegetables  of  his  own  planting.  "  I 
heard  you  had  ten  children,"  said  the  emperor, 
"but  here  I  see  eleven."  "  This,"  replied  the 
officer,  pointing  to  the  eleventh,  "  is  a  poor 
orphan  I  found  at  my  door ;  and  though  I  have 
done  all  I  could  to  engage  some  persons,  more 
opulent  than  myself,  to  provide  for  him,  all  my 
endeavors  have  proved  in  vain ;  I  have  there- 
fore shared  my  small  portion  with  him,  and 
brought  him  up  as  my  own  child."  The  emper- 
or admired  the  noble  and  generous  humanity  of 
this  indigent  man,  to  whom  he  discovered  him- 
self, and  said,  "  I  desire  that  all  these  children 
may  ,be  my  pensioners,  and  that  you  will  contin- 
ue to  give  them  examples  of  virtue  and  honor. 
I  grant  you  100  florins  per  annum  for  each  of 
them,  and  200  florins  additional  to  your  pension. 
Go  to-morrow  to  my  treasurer,  where  you  will 
receive  the  first  quarter's  payment,  with  a  com- 
mission of  lieutenancy  for  your  eldest  son.  Con- 
tinue to  be  your  children's  careful  tutor,  and  I 
will  henceforth  be  their  father."  The  old  man, 
with  all  his  family,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  sovereign,  which  he  bedewed  with  tears  of 
gratitude.  The  emperor  shed  tears  himself, 
and  after  giving  some  small  presents  to  the  chil- 
dren, retired.  When  he  joined  his  retinue,  he 
said  to  Count  Colloredo,  "  I  thank  God  for 
this  day's  favor.  He  hath  guided  me  to  discov- 
er a  virtuous  man  in  obscurity." 


EMPEROR  FRANCIS  H. 

One  arm  of  the  Danube  separates  the  city  of 
Vienna  from  a  large  suburb,  called  Leopold-stadt. 
A  thaw  inundated  this  suburb,  and  the  ice 
carried  away  the  bridge  of  communication  with 
the  capital.  The  population  of  Leopold-stadt 
began  to  be  in  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of 
provisions.  A  number  of  boats  were  collected 
and  loaded  with  bread ;  but  no  one  felt  hardy 
enough  to  risk  the  passage,  which  was  rendered 
extremely  dangerous  by  large  bodies  of  ice. 
Francis  the  Second,  who  was  then  emperor, 
stood  at  the  water's  edge;  he  begged,  exhorted, 
threatened,  and  promised  the  highest  recompen- 
ses, but  all  in  vain;  whilst  on  the  other  shore, 
his  subjects  famishing  with  hunger,  stretched 
forth  their  hands,  and  supplicated  relief.  Their 
monarch's  sensibility  at  length  got  the  better  of 
his  prudence;  he  leaped  singly  into  a  boat  load- 
ed with  bread,  and  applied  himself  to  the  oars, 
exclaiming,  "  Never  shall  it  be  said  that  I  made 
no  effort  to  save  those  who  would  risk  their  all 
for  me."  The  example  of  the  sovereign,  sudden 
as  electricity,  inflamed  the  spectators,  who  threw 
themselves  in  crowds  into  the  boats.  They  en- 
countered the  sea  successfully,  and  gained  the 
suburb,  just  when  their  intrepid  monarch,  with 
the  tear  of  pity  in  his  eye,  held  out  the  bread 
he  had  conveyed  across  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 


MEMORY  TO  DO  GOOD. 

Thomas  Fuller,   so   celebrated  for  his   great 
memory,  had  once  occasion  to  attend  on  a  Com- 


mittee of  Sequestration  sitting  at  Waltham  in 
Essex.  He  got  into  conversation  with  them, 
and  was  much  commended  for  his  powers  of 
memory.  "  'T  is  true,  gentlemen,"  observed 
Mr.  Fuller,  "  that  fame  has  given  me  the  report 
of  being  a  memorist ;  and  if  you  please,  I  will 
give  you  a  specimen  of  it."  The  gentlemen 
gladly  acceded  to  the  proposal ;  and  laying  aside 
their  business,  requested  Mr.  F.  to  begin.  "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "you  want  a  specimen  of  my 
memory,  and  you  shall  have  a  good  one.  Your 
worships  have  thought  fit  to  sequestrate  a  poor 
but  honest  parson,  who  is  my  near  neighbor, 
and  commit  him  to  prison.  The  unfortunate 
man  has  a  large  family  of  children;  and  as  his 
circumstances  are  but  indifferent,  if  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  release  him  out  of  prison, 
I  pledge  myself  never  to  forget  the  kindness 
while  I  live."  It  is  said  that  the  jest  had  such 
an  influence  on  the  committee,  that  they  imme- 
diately restored  the  poor  clergyman. 


GEORGE  BUCHANAN. 

This  illustrious  scholar,  compelled  to  fly  from 
his  own  country  by  the  blood-seeking  animosity 
of  a  priestly  cabal,  whose  vices  he  had  made  the 
theme  of  his  satire,  sought  refuge  and  protection 
under  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  His  appeal  to 
that  monarch  was  couched  in  terms  of  great 
pathos  and  elegance.  "  Look  not,"  said  the 
poet,  "with  an  unrelenting  countenance  upon 
the  humble  advances  of  a  man  whose  soul  is  de- 
voted to  your  service ;  one  who,  a  beggar,  a  va- 
grant, and  an  exile,  has  endured  every  species 
of  misfortune  which  a  perfidious  world  can  in- 
flict. A  savage  host  of  inveterate  enemies  pur- 
sues him,  and  the  palace  of  his  sovereign  re- 
sounds with  their  menaces.  Over  mountains 
covered  in  snoio,  and  valleys  flooded  with 
rain,  I  come  a  fugitive  to  the  Athenian  altar 
of  Mercy,  and  exhausted  by  calamities,  cast 
myself  at  your  feet."  Alas  !  London  was  not 
the  Athens  the  fugitive  sought,  nor  Henry  the 
Pericles,  whose  generosity  was  to  succor  him 
But  who  can  wonder,  that  after  sacrificing  to 
the  axe  that  beauty  on  which  he  once  reposed 
with  delight,  neither  the  misfortunes  of  great- 
ness, nor  the  eloquence  of  genius,  should  have 
been  able  to  make  the  least  impression  on  die 
heart  of  the  savage  Henry  1 


THE  WIDOW  AND  BISHOP. 

A  poor  widow,  encouraged  by  the  famed  gen- 
erosity of  an  ecclesiastic  of  great  eminence, 
came  into  the  hall  of  his  palace  with  her  only 
daughter,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  good  divine  discerning  marks  of  extra- 
ordinary modesty  in  their  demeanor,  engaged 
the  widow  to  tell  her  wants  freely.  She,  blush- 
ing and  in  tears,  told  him  that  she  owed  five 
crowns  for  rent ;  which  her  landlord  threatened 
to  force  her  to  pay  immediately,  unless  she 
would  consent  to  the  ruin  of  her  child,  who  had 
been  educated  in  virtue;  and  she  entreated  that 
the  prelate  would  interpose  his  sacred  authority,, 
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till  by  industry  she  might  be  enabled  to  pay  her 
cruel  oppressor.  The  bishop,  moved  with  ad- 
miration of  the  woman's  virtue,  bid  her  be  of 
courage;  he  immediately  wrote  a  note,  and  put- 
ting it  into  the  hands  of  the  widow,  said,  "  Go 
to  my  steward  with  this  paper,  and  he  will  give 
you  five  crowns  to  pay  your  rent."  This  poor 
woman,  after  a  thousand  thanks  to  her  generous 
benefactor,  hastened  to  the  steward,  who  imme- 
diately presented  her  with  fifty  crowns.  This 
she  refused  to  accept ;  and  the  steward,  unable 
to  prevail  on  her  to  take  it,  agreed  to  return 
with  her  to  his  master;  who,  when  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  said,  "  It  is  true  I  made  a 
mistake  in  writing  fifty  crowns,  and  I  will  rec- 
tify it."  On  which  he  wrote  another  note; 
and  turning  to  the  poor  woman  whose  honesty 
had  a  second  time  brought  her  before  him,  said, 
"  So  much  candor  and  virtue  deserves  a  recom- 
pense: here  I  have  ordered  you  five  hundred 
crowns ;  what  you  can  spare  of  it,  lay  up  as  a 
marriage  portion  for  your  daughter." 

CHARLES  V.  OF   FRANCE. 

The  last  words  of  this  patriotic  monarch  are 
memorable  for  the  noble  moral  for  kings,  which 
they  contain.  "  I  have  aimed  at  justice,"  said 
he  to  those  around  him  ;  "  but  what  king  can  be 
certain  that  he  has  always  followed  itl  Perhaps 
I  have  done  much  evil  of  which  I  am  ignorant. 
Frenchmen  !  who  now  hear  me,  I  address  my- 
self to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to  you.  I  find 
that  kings  are  happy  but  in  this — that  they 
have  the  power  of  doing  good." 

THE  BEGGING  NUN. 
The  late  Mrs.  General  Lascelles,  when  more 
celebrated  as  Miss  Catley  the  singer,  was  en- 
treated to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  a  widow, 
whose  husband  had  left  her  in  a  very  distressed 
situation.  She  gave  her  a  guinea,  but  desired  to 
know  the  poor  woman's  address;  and  in  three 
days  called  upon  her  with  near  fifty  pounds, 
which  she  had  in  the  interim  collected  at  a 
masquerade  in  the  character  of  a  Beguine  (a 
begging  Nun). 

HOW  TO  PRIZE  GOOD  FORTUNE. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  French  revolution, 
a  servant  girl  in  Paris  had  the  good  fortune  to 
gain  a  prize  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  the  lot- 
tery. She  immediately  waited  on  the  parish 
priest,  and  generously  put  two  hundred  louis  d'ors 
into  his  hands,  for  the  relief  of  the  most  indigent 
and  industrious  poor  in  the  district;  accompany- 
ing the  donation  with  this  admirable  and  just 
observation,  "  Fortune  could  only  have  been 
kind  to  me,  in  order  that  I  might  be  kind  to 
others." 


PETITION  OF  THE  HORSE. 
In  the  days  of  John,  King  of  Atri,  an  ancient 
city  of  Abrnzzo,  there  was  a  bell  put  up,  which 


any  one  that  had  received  any  injury  went  and 
rang,  and  the  king  assembled  the  wise  men  cho- 
sen for  the  purpose,  that  justice  might  be  done. 
It  happened,  that  after  the  bell  had  been  up  a 
long  time,  the  rope  was  worn  out,  and  a  piece 
of  wild  vine  was  made  use  of  to  lengthen  it.  Now 
there  was  a  knight  of  Atri,  who  had  a  noble  char- 
ger which  was  become  unservicable  through  age, 
so  that  to  avoid  the  expense  of  feeding  him,  he 
turned  him  loose  upon  the  common.  The  horse, 
driven  by  hunger,  raised  his  mouth  to  the  vine 
to  munch  it,  and  pulling  it  the  bell  rang.  The 
judges  assembled  to  consider  the  petition  of  the 
horse,  which  appeared  to  demand  justice.  They 
decreed,  that  the  knight  whom  he  had  served 
in  his  youth,  should  feed  him  in  his  old  age; 
a  sentence  which  the  king  confirmed  under  a 
heavy  penalty. 


RIGHTS  OF    HOSPITALITY. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  tour  through  North  Wales, 
passed  two  days  at  the  seat  of  Colonel  Middleton 
ofGwynnagag.  While  he  remained  there,  the 
gardener  caught  a  hare  amidst  some  potatoe 
plants,  and  brought  it  to  his  master,  then  enga- 
ged in  conversation  with  the  doctor.  An  order 
was  given  to  carry  it  to  the  cook.  As  soon  as 
Johnson  heard  this  sentence,  he  begged  to  have  the 
animal  placed  in  his  arms;  which  was  no  sooner 
done,  than  approaching  the  window,  then  half 
open,  he  restored  the  hare  to  her  liberty,  shout- 
ing after  her  to  accelerate  her  speed.  "  What 
have  you  done! "  cried  the  Colonel;  "why, 
doctor,  you  have  robbed  my  table  of  a  delicacy, 
perhaps  deprived  us  of  a  dinner."  "So  much 
the  better,  sir,"  replied  the  humane  champion 
of  a  condemned  hare;  "  for  if  your  table  is  to  be 
supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
I  envy  not  the  appetite  of  him  who  eats  it.  This, 
sir,  is  not  a  hare  ferce  natural,  but  one  which 
had  placed  itself  under  your  protection  ;  and  sav- 
age indeed  must  be  that  man,  who  does  not 
make  his  hearth  an  asylum  for  the  confiding 
stranger." 


BONAPARTE. 

Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Polignac  had  been 
raised  to  honor  by  Bonaparte ;  but,  from  some  un- 
accountable motive,  betrayed  the  trust  his  patron 
reposed  in  hiin.  As  soon  as  Bonaparte  discover- 
ed the  perfidy,  he  ordered  Polignac  to  be  put  un- 
der arrest.  Next  day  he  was  to  have  been  tried, 
and  in  all  probability  would  have  been  condemn- 
ed, as  his  guilt  was  most  undoubted.  In  the  in- 
terim, Madame  Polignac  solicited  and  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  emperor.  "  I  am  sorry,  Ma 
dame,  for  your  sake,"  said  he,  "  that  your  hus- 
band has  been  implicated  in  an  affair  which  is 
marked  throughout  with  such  deep  ingratitude." 
"  He  may  not  have  been  so  guilty  as  your  majesty 
supposes,"  said  the  countess.  "  Do  you  know 
your  husband's  signature'?  "  asked  the  emperor, 
as  he  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  present- 
ed it  to  her.  Madame  de  Polignac  hastily 
glanced  over  the  letter,  recognized  the  writing, 
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and  fainted.  As  soon  as  she  recovered,  Bona- 
parte, offering  her  the  letter,  said,  "Take  it; 
it  is  the  only  legal  evidence  against  your  husband ; 
there  is  a  fire  beside  you."  Madame  de  P.  ea- 
gerly seized  the  important  document,  and  in  an 
instant  committed  it  to  the  flames.  The  life  of 
Polignac  was  saved;  his  honor  it  was  beyond 
the  power  even  of  the  generosity  of  an  emperor 
to  redeem. 


LAVALETTE. 

When  Lavalette  had  been  liberated  from  pri- 
son by  his  wife,  and  was  flying  with  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  to  the  frontier,  the  postmaster  examined 
his  countenance,  and  recognized  him  through  his 
disguise.  A  postillion  was  instantly  sent  off  at 
full  speed.  M.  de  Lavalette  urged  his  demand 
for  horses.  The  postmaster  had  just  quitted  the 
house,  and  given  orders  that  none  should  be  sup- 
plied. The  travellers  thought  themselves  dis- 
covered, and  saw  no  means  of  escaping,  in  a 
country  with  which  they  were  unacquainted; 
they  resolved  upon  defending  themselves,  and 
selling  their  lives  dearly.  The  postmaster  at 
length  returned  unattended ;  and  then  addressing 
himself  to  M.  de  Lavalette,  he  said,  "  You  have 
the  appearance  of  a  man  of  honor;  you  are  go- 
ing to  Brussels,  where  you  will  see  M.  de  Lava- 
lette; deliver  him  these  two  hundred  louis  d'ors, 
which  I  owe  him,  and  which  he  is  no  doubt  in 
want  of  ;  "  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  threw  the  money  into  the  carriage  and  with- 
drew, saying,  "  You  will  be  drawn  by  my  best 
horses;  a  postillion  is  gone  to  provide  relays  for 
the  continuance  of  your  journey." 


MASSACRE  OF   THE  HUGONOTS. 

When  Catherine  of  Medicis  had  persuaded 
Charles  IX.  to  massacre  all  the  protestants  in 
France,,  orders  were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the 
different  provinces,  to  put  the  Hugonots  to  death 
in  their  respective  districts.  One  catholic  gov- 
ernor, whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  hu- 
manity, had  the  courage  to  disobey  the  cruel  man- 
date. "  Sire,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  sove- 
reign, "  I  have  too  much  respect  for  your  majes- 
ty, not  to  persuade  myself  that  the  order  I  have 
received  must  be  forged;  but  if,  which  God  for- 
bid, it  should  be  really  the  order  of  your  majesty, 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  my  sovereign  to  obey  it." 


DUKE  OF  CLARENCE. 

When  his  royal  highness  was  on  the  eve  of 
sailing  for  the  first  time  as  commander  from  Ply- 
mouth, he  was  accosted  in  the  dock -yard  by  a 
poor  boy,  who  did  not  know  who  the  prince  was, 
and  who  supplicated  that  he  would  give  him  a 
birth  in  his  ship,  to  save  him  from  starving.  The 
prince  being  pleased  with  the  countenance  of  the 
supplicant,  told  him  to  go  on  board  the  Pegasus, 
and  say  the  captain  had  sent  him.  His  highness 
afterwards  ordered  him  to  be  completely  clothed 
and  ©quipped  in  the  habit  of  a  midshipman,  and 
tto  be  rated  as  such.  2 


When  the  Pegasus  arrived  at  Newfoundland, 
the  prince  met  with  another  equally  striking  oc- 
casion of  evincing  his  benevolence.  He  acci- 
dentally saw  a  poor  widow,  who  was  burthened 
with  a  family  of  fourteen  children,  with  scarce- 
ly any  means  of  supporting  them.  Affected  by 
their  situation,  the  benevolent  tar,  after  survey- 
ing the  family  group,  made  choice  of  one  boy, 
whose  appearance  pleased  him,  and  treated  him 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  the  other  ob- 
ject of  his  patronage. 

During  the  whole  of  his  royal  highness'  voy- 
ages abroad,  these  two  little  fortunates  received 
from  him  all  the  attention  of  a  parent.  They 
always  stood  at  the  prince's  back  when  he  dined, 
and  were  never  permitted  to  do  anything  in  the 
least  degree  servile. 

When  the  prince  returned  to  Plymouth,  he 
completed  his  paternal  kindness,  by  sending  both 
boys  to  school,  and  making  every  necessary  pro- 
vision for  rearing  them  in  a  manner  which  might 
enable  them  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  so 
nohle  a  benefactor. 


DUKE  OF  ORLEANS,  REGENT. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  being  appointed  Re- 
gent of  France,  insisted  on  possessing  the  power 
of  pardoning.  "  I  have  no  objection,"  said  he, 
"  to  have  my  hands  tied  from  doing  harm,  but  I 
will  have  them  free  to  do  good." 


THE  MAN  OF  ROSS. 

"  But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross? 
Rise,  honest  muse,  and  sing  The  Man  of  Ross." 

Pope. 

Mr.  John  Kyrl,  so  celebrated  by  Mr.  Pope  for 
his  active  benevolence  as  the  Man  of  Ross,  was 
a  bachelor,  possessed  of  no  more  than  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year. 

"  Blush,  grandeur,  blush ;  proud  courts,  withdraw 
your  blaze ! 
Ye  little  stars,  hide  your  diminished  rays. 
Behold  the  market  place,  with  poor  o'erspread, 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  ; 
He  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate. 
Him  portion'd  maids,  apprenlic'd  orphans  blest, 
The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  anv  sick  ?  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  med'cine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door, 
Balked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more." 


GAINSBOROUGH. 

One  evening  when  this  great  genius,  and  wor- 
thy man,  was  going  to  the  play  in  Bath,  he  was 
shown  by  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  him,  a 
letter  received  from  a  female,  a  stranger  to  them 
both,  whose  sole  stay  in  the  world  had  suddenly 
died,  without  leaving  her  any  sort  of  pension. 
She  depicted  her  misfortune  and  misery  in  moving 
terms.  Mr.  Gainsborough  appeared  agitated, 
and  instead  of  going  to  the  play,  went  home,  and 
sent  his  friend  the  following  letter,  enclosing  a 
bank  note. 

"  My  dear  Sir — I  could  not  go  to  the  play  till 
I  had  relieved  my  mind,  by  sending  the  enclosed 
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note,  and  beg  you  will  transmit  it  to  the  afflicted 
woman  by  to-morrow's  post.       Yours  sincerely, 

T.    G." 


LOUIS    XVI. 

During  the, mock  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  was 
asked  what  he  had  done  with  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  a  few  thousand  pounds.  His  voice  fail- 
ed him,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  at  the 
question;  at  length  he  replied,  "  J'aimais  a 
/aire  des  heureux.  1  had  a  pleasure  in  making 
other  people  happy."  .He  had  given  the  money 
away  in  charity. 

CARDINAL  DU  BOIS. 

M.  Boudon,  an  eminent  surgeon,  was  one  day 
sent  for  by  the  Cardinal  Du  Bois,  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  France.,  to  perform  a  very  serious  opera- 
tion upon  him.  The  Cardinal  on  seeing  him 
enter  the  room,  said  to  him,  "  You  must  not  ex- 
pect to  treat  me  in  the  same  rough  manner,  as 
you  treat  your  poor  miserable  wretches  at  your 
hospital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu."  "My  lord,"  re- 
plied M.  Boudon  with  great  dignity,  "  everyone 
of  those  miserable  wretches,  as  your  eminence  is 
pleased  to  pall  them,  is  a  prime  minister  in  my 
eyes." 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 
Peter  the  Great  made  a  law  in  1722,  that  if 
any  nobleman  beat  or  ill-treated  his  slaves,  lie 
should  be  looked  upon  as  insane,  and  a  guardian 
should  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  his  person 
and  of  his  estate.  This  great  monarch  once 
struck  his  gardener,  who  being  a  man  of  great 
sensibility,  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  in  a  few 
days.  Peter  hearing  of  this,  exclaimed,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  "Alas!  I  have  civilized  my 
own  subjects ;  I  have  conquered  other  nations ; 
yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  civilize  or  to  conquer 
myself." 

A  GOOD  SOLDIER  NO  EXECUTIONER. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  infamous  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  many  of  the  governors  of 
provinces  refused  to  execute  the  orders  sent  to 
them  of  destroying  all  the  protestants.  The  Vis- 
count d'Orthe  had  in  particular  the  courage  to 
write  from  Bayonne  to  Charles  IX.,  that  he 
found  many  good  soldiers  in  his  garrison,  but  not 
one  executioner;  and  begged  him  to  command 
their  lives  in  any  service  that  was  possible. 

BISHOP   OF    MARSEILLES. 

"  Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath, 
When  nature  sickened  and  each  gale  was  death  f  " 

Pope. 

M.  de  Belsunce,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  humanity  during  the 
plague  which  raged  in  that  city  in  1720,  that  the 
Regent  of  France  offered  him  the  richer  and 
more  honorable  See  of  Laou  in  Picardy;   but  he 


refused  it,  saying,  he  should  be  unwilling  to  leave 
a  flock  that  had  been  endeared  to  him  by  their 
sufferings.  His  pious  and  intrepid  labors  are 
commemorated  in  a  picture  in  the  town-hall  of 
Marseilles,  in  which  he  is  represented  in  his 
episcopal  habit,  attended  by  his  almoners,  giving 
his  benediction  to  the  dying  and  the  dead  that 
are  at  his  feet.  Father  Vanniere,  in  his  Prce- 
dium  Rusticum,  alludes  to  the  good  bishop  in 
these  lines: 

Vitae  qui  Prssul  et  auri 

Prodigus,  assiduis  animos  et  corpora  curis 
.Sustinuit,  mortem  visus  calcare  metumque 
Intrepido  vadens  per  strata  cadavera  passu. 

Profuse  of  life,  and  prodigal  of  gold, 

The  sacred  pastor  tends  his  sick'ning  fold ; 

Repose  of  body  and  of  mind  disdains 

To  calm  their  woes  and  mitigate  their  pains ; 

Bravely  despises  death  and  every  fear, 

With  holy  rites  their  drooping  hearts  to  cheer  5 

Vast  heaps  of  dead  without  dismay  he  views, 

And  with  firm  step  his  generous  way  pursues. 

But  perhaps  the  most  touching  picture  extant 
of  the  bishop's  humane  labors,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  letter  of  his  own,  written  to  the  Bishop  of 
Soissons,  Sept.  27,  1720.  "  Never,"  he  says, 
"  was  desolation  greater,  nor  was  ever  anything 
like  this.  Here  have  been  many  cruel  plagues, 
but  none  was  ever  more  cruel:  to  be  sick  and 
dead,  was  almost  the  same  thing.  What  a 
melancholy  spectacle  have  we  on  all  sides ! 
We  go  into  the  siroets  full  of  dead  bodies,  half 
rotten,  through  which  we  pass  to  come  to  a  dy- 
ing body,  to  excite  him  to  an  act  of  contrition, 
and  give  him  absolution.  For  about  forty  days 
together  the  blessed  sacrament  was  carried  every- 
where, to  all  the  sick,  and  the  extreme  unction 
was  given  them  with  a  zeal  of  which  we  have 
but  few  examples.  But  the  churches  being  in- 
fected with  the  stench  of  the  dead  flung  at  their 
doors,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  off,  and  be  con- 
tent with  confessing  the  poor  people.  At  pre- 
sent I  have  no  more  confessors.  The  two  com- 
munities of  the  Jesuits  are  quite  disabled,  to  the 
reserve  of  one  old  man  of  seventytwo  years, 
who  still  goes  about  night  and  day,  and  visits 
the  hospitals.  My  secretary  and  another  lie 
sick;  so  that  they  have  obliged  me  to  quit  my 
palace,  and  retire  to  the  First  President,  who 
was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  his  house.  We  are 
desolate  of  all  succor ;  we  have  no  meat;  and 
whatsoever  I  could  do,  going  all  about  the  town, 
I  could  not  meet  with  any  that  would  undertake 
to  distribute  broth  to  the  poor  that  were  in  want. 
There  is  a  great  diminution,"  he  adds,  "  of  the 
mortality ;  and  those  that  hold  that  the  moon  con- 
tributes to  all  this,  are  of  opinion  that  we  owe  this 
diminution  to  the  decline  of  the  moon.  For  my 
part,  I  am  convinced  that  we  owe  all  this  to  the 
mercies  of  God,  from  whom  alone  we  must  hope 
for  relief  in  the  deplorable  condition  we  have 
been  in  so  Ions  awhile." 


CRUELTY  PUNISHED 

At  Abo,  in  Finland,  a  dog  that  had  been  run 
over  by  a  carriage,  crawled  to  the  door  of  a  tan- 
ner in  the  town;   the  man's  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen 
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years  of  age,  first  stoned,  and  then  poured  a  ves- 
sel of  boiling  water  on  the  miserable  animal. 
This  act  of  diabolical  cruelty  was  witnessed  by 
one  of  the  Magistrates,  who  informed  his  breth- 
ren of  the  fact.  They  unanimously  agreed  in 
condemning  the  boy  to  punishment.  He  was 
imprisoned  till  the  following  market  day;  then 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  he  was  conducted 
to  the  place  of  execution  by  an  officer  of  justice, 
who  read  to  him  his  sentence.  Inhuman  young 
man  !  because  you  did  not  assist  the  animal  that 
implored  your  aid  by  its  cries,  and  who  derived 
its  being  from  the  same  God  who  gave  you  life; 
because  you  added  to  the  torments  of  the  agoniz- 
ing beast,  and  murdered  it,  the  council  of  this 
city  has  sentenced  you  to  wear  on  your  breast  the 
name  which  you  deserve,  and  to  receive  fifty 
stripes."  He  then  hung  a  black  board  about  his 
neck  with  this  inscription:  "  A  savage  and  in- 
human young  man  !"  And  after  inflicting  on  him 
twentyfive  stripes,  he  proceeded:  "  Inhuman 
young  man  !  you  have  now  felt  a  very  small  de- 
gree of  the  pain  with  which  you  tortured  a  help- 
less animal  in  its  hour  of  death.  As  you  wish 
for  mercy  from  that  God  who  created  all  that 
live,  learn  humanity  for  the  future."  He  then 
executed  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 


LESSON  TO  CONQUERORS. 

When  Edward  the  Confessor  had  entered 
England  from  Normandy  to  recover  the  kingdom, 
and  was  ready  to  give  the  Danes  battle,  one  of 
his  captains  assured  him  of  victory,  adding, 
"We  will  not  leave  one  Dane  alive."  To 
which  Edward  replied,  "  God  forbid  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  recovered  for  me,  who  am 
but  one  man,  by  the  death  of  thousands.  No:  I 
will  rather  live  a  private  life,  unstained  by  the 
blood  of  my  fellow  men,  than  be  a  king  by  such 
a  sacrifice."  Upon  which  he  broke  up  his  camp, 
and  again  retired  to  Normandy,  until  he  was  re- 
etored  to  his  throne  without  blood. 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  during  his 
last  illness,  endured  many  restless  nights,  which 
he  endeavored  to  soothe  by  conversing  with  the 
servant  who  sat  up  with  him.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  he  inquired  of  an  honest  young  Pome- 
ranian from  whence  he  camel  "  From  a  little 
village  in  Pomerania."     "  Are  your  parents  liv- 
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An  aged  mother."     "How  does  she 


maintain  herself?"  "By  spinning."  "How 
much  does  she  gain  daily  by  it!  "  "  Sixpence." 
"  But  she  cannot  live  well  on  that!  "  "  In  Po- 
merania it  is  cheap  living."  "Did  you  never 
6end  her  anything!  "  "  O  yes;  I  have  sent  her 
at  different  times  a  few  dollars."  "That  was 
bravely  done ;  you  are  a  good  boy.  You  have 
a  deal  of  trouble  with  me.  Have  patience.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  lay  something  by  for  you,  if  you 
behave  well."  The  monarch  kept  his  word;  for 
a  few  nights  after,  the  Pomeranian  being  again 
in  attendance,  received  several  pieces  of  gold; 
and  heard  to  his  great  joy  and  suprise,  that  one 


hundred  rix  dollars  had  been  settled  on  his  mo- 
ther during  her  life. 

FRIENDLESS  CANDIDATES. 

The  Prince  de  Montbarey  presented  a  list  of 
young  gentlemen  who  were  candidates  for  vacant 
places  in  the  military  school  of  Louis  XVI.  of 
France.  In  this  list  were  a  great  number  who 
were  strongly  recommended  by  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  along  with  some  who  were  wholly 
destitute  of  such  recommendation.  The  king 
observing  this,  gave  an  instance  of  that  goodness 
of  heart  which  he  exhibited  on  so  many  occa- 
sions. Pointing  to  the  latter,  he  said,  "Since 
these  have  no  protectors,  I  will  be  their  friend;" 
and  instantly  gave  the  preference  to  them. 

FAITHFUL  STEWARDS. 

A  nobleman  advised  a  French  bishop  to  make 
an  addition  to  his  house  of  a  new  wing  in  the 
modern  style.  The  bishop  immediately  answer- 
ed him,  "  The  difference,  my  lord,  that  there  is 
between  your  advice  and  that  which  the  devil 
gave  to  our  Saviour  is,  that  Satan  advised  Jesus 
to  change  the  stones  into  bread,  that  the  poor 
might  be  fed;  and  you  desire  me  to  turn  the 
bread  of  the  poor  into  stones." 

Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  time 
of  King  Edgar,  sold  the  sacred  gold  and  silver 
vessels  belonging  to  the  church,  to  relieve  the 
poor  people  during  a  famine,  saying,  "  That 
there  was  no  reason  that  the  senseless  temples  of 
God  should  abound  in  riches,  while  his  living 
temples  were  perishing  with  hunger." 

Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  being  applied  to 
on  some  occasion  for  a  charitable  subscription, 
asked  his  steward  what  money  he  had  in  the 
house.  The  steward  informed  him  there  were 
five  hundred  pounds.  "  Five  hundred  pounds  !  " 
said  the  bishop;  "  what  a  shame  for  a  bishop  to 
have  such  a  sum  in  his  possession  !  "  He  or- 
dered it  all  to  be  immediately  given  to  the  poor. 


DUKE  DE  GUISE. 

After  the  celebrated  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  a 
Spanish  officer  of  rank  wrote  to  the  Duke  de 
Guise,  to  request  him  to  deliver  up  to  him  one  of 
his  slaves,  that  had  fled  to  the  French  camp  with 
one  of  his  finest  war-horses.  The  duke  imme- 
diately sent  back  the  horse,  and  wrote  to  the 
Spanish  officer,  saying,  he  would  never  be  the 
occasion  of  putting  chains  again  upon  a  slave, 
who  had  become  free  by  putting.his  foot  into  the 
kingdom  of  France. 


GENEROUS  HIGHWAYMAN. 

Hawke,  the  noted  highwayman,  one  evening 
stopped  a  gentleman,  and  bade  him  deliver  his 
money ;  the  latter  protested  that  he  had  none,  but 
was  flying  from  his  creditors  in  order  to  avoid  a 
gaol.  Hawke,  pitying  his  unhappy  situation, 
inquired  how  much  would  relieve  his  wants! 
He  was  answered,  thirty  guineas.     Hawke  then 
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directed  the  gentleman  to  go  to  a  house  not  far 
distant,  and  wait  until  nine  o'clock  next  morning, 
and  he  would  bring  him  something  that  would 
relieve  him.  The  gentleman  went;  and  before 
the  time  expired,  Hawke  made  his  appearance, 
and  presented  him  with  fifty  guineas,  saying, 
"  Sir,  I  present  this  to  you  with  all  my  heart, 
wishing  you  well.  Hesitate  not,  for  you  are 
welcome  to  it."  The  generous  highwayman 
having  done  this,  immediately  took  his  leave. 


DR.  GARTH. 

While  the  celebrated  Dr.  Garth  was  one  day 
detained  in  his  carriage  in  a  little  street  near 
Covent  Garden,  in  consequence  of  a  battle  be- 
tween two  females,  an  old  woman  hobbled  out  of 
a  cellar,  and  begged  of  him  for  God's  sake  to 
take  a  look  at  her  husband,  who  was  in  a  mor- 
tal bad  xoay,  adding,  H  I  know  you  are  a  sweet- 
tempered  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  cute  doctor, 
and  therefore  make  bold  to  ax  your  advice,  for 
which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  as  long  as  I  live." 
The  doctor,  whose  good  nature  was  equal  to  his 
medical  skill,  quitted  the  carriage  immediately, 
and  followed  the  old  woman  to  her  husband ;  but 
finding  that  he  wanted  food  more  than  physic, 
sat  down,  and  wrote  a  checque  on  his  banker  for 
ten  pounds,  which  he  presented  to  the  wretched 
people. 


FIRST   DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

When  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  (then 
Lord  Percy)  was  with  the  army  at  Cork,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  America,  he  saw  a  fine 
boy  in  the  ranks  as  a  cadet,  on  which  he  asked 
his  name  and  connexions.  The  boy  answered, 
"  My  lord,  I  am  the  son  of  an  old  officer,  who, 
after  many  years  service,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  is  now  a  captain  in  the  royal  household 
near  Dublin:  lam  his  third  son,  and  my  two 
elder  brothers  are  now  in  the  army."  His  lord- 
ship felt  so  much  at  seeing  such  a  boy  in  the 
ranks,  that  he  instantly  wrote  to  his  agent,  Sir 
William  Montgomery,  to  purchase  for  him  an 
ensigncy  in  the  fifth  regiment.  The  commission 
was  obtained ;  and  at  Bunker's  hill,  Brandy  wine, 
&c.  his  lordship's  ensign  behaved  with  a  degree 
of  courage  that  reflected  honor  alike  on  the  re- 
giment, and  on  the  patron  who  introduced  him 
to  it. 


LOUIS  XL  OF  FRANCE. 

A  poor  priest  came  one  day  to  this  monarch 
when  he  was  at  his  devotions  in  the  church,  and 
told  him  that  the  bailiffs  were  about  to  arrest  him 
for  a  sum  he  was  unable  to  pay.  The  king  im- 
mediately ordered  him  the  money,  saying,  "  You 
have  chosen  your  time  to  address  me  very  lucki- 
ly. It  is  but  just  that  I  should  show  some  com- 
passion to  the  distressed,  when  I  have  been  en- 
treating God  to  have  compassion  upon  myself." 

A  poor  woman  complained  one  day  to  the 
same  monarch,  that  the  priests  would  not  inter 
her  deceased  husband  in  holy  ground,  because  he 


had  died  insolvent.  "  Good  woman,"  said  he, 
"  I  did  not  make  the  law,  I  assure  you.  Here 
is  some  money  to  pay  your  husband's  debts,  and 
I  will  order  the  priests  to  bury  him  as  you  wish." 


ROYAL  EXILE 

When  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  was  driven 
from  his  dominions  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
he  took  refuge  in  Paris,  where  he  was  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  court  of  France.  Some 
person  complained  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then 
Regent,  of  the  great  sum  of  money  which  this 
exiled  monarch's  support  cost,  and  wished  that 
he  should  be  desired  to  leave  France.  "Sir," 
replied  the  duke,  nobly,  "  France  has  been,  and 
I  trust  it  ever  will  be,  the  refuge  of  unfortunate 
princes;  and  I  shall  most  certainly  not  permit 
it  to  be  violated,  when  so  excellent  a  prince  as 
the  King  of  Poland  comes  to  claim  it." 


CARDINAL  XIMENES. 

At  the  siege  of  Oran,  in  Africa,  Cardinal 
Ximenes  led  the  Spanish  troops  to  the  breach 
mounted  on  a  charger,  dressed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  and  preceded  by  a  monk  on  horseback, 
who  bore  his  archiepiscopal  cross.  "  Go  on,  go 
on,  my  children,"  exclaimed  he  to  the  soldiers, 
"  I  am  at  your  head.  A  priest  should  think  it 
an  honor  to  expose  his  life  for  his  religion.  I 
have  an  example  in  my  predecessors  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo.  Go  on  to  victory."  When 
his  victorious  troops  took  possession  of  the  town, 
he  burst  into  tears  on  seeing  the  number  of  the 
dead  that  were  lying  on  the  ground ;  and  was 
heard  to  say  to  himself,  "  They  were  indeed  in- 
fidels, but  they  might  have  become  Christians. 
By  their  death,  they  have  deprived  me  of  the 
principal  advantage  of  the  victory  we  have  gain- 
ed over  them." 


WEEPING  AT  A  PLAY. 

It  is  a  prevailing  folly  to  be  ashamed  to  shed 
a  tear  at  any  part  of  a  tragedy,  however  affect- 
ing. "The  reason,"  says  the  Spectator,  "  is, 
that  persons  think  it  makes  them  look  ridiculous, 
by  betraying  the  weakness  of  their  nature."  But 
why  may  not  nature  show  itself  in  tragedy,  as 
well  as  in  comedy  or  farcel  We  see  persons 
not  ashamed  to  laugh  loudly  at  the  humor  of  a 
FalstafT,  or  the  tricks  of  a  Harlequin;  and  why 
should  not  the  tear  be  equally  allowed  to  flow  for 
the  misfortunes  of  a  Juliet,  or  the  forlornness  of 
an  Ophelia'?  Sir  Richard  Steele  records  on  this 
subject  a  saying  of  Mr.  Wilks  the  actor,  as  just 
as  it  was  polite.  Being  told  in  the  green  room, 
that  there  was  a  general  in  the  boxes  weeping 
for  Juliana,  he  observed  with  a  smile,  "  And  I 
warrant  you,  sir,  he  '11  fight  ne'er  the  worse 
for  that." 


DR.  HUGH  SMITH. 

The  late  benevolent  and  eccentric  Dr.  Smith, 
when  established  in  a  practice  equal  to  that  of 
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any  physician  in  London,  did  what  few  physi- 
cians perhaps  in  great  practice  would  have  done. 
He  set  apart  two  days  for  the  poor  in  each 
week.  From  those  who  were  really  poor,  he 
never  took  a  fee ;  and  from  those  who  were  of 
the  middling  ranks  in  life,  he  never  would  take 
above  half  a  guinea  !  yet  so  great  was  the  resort 
to  him,  that  he  has  in  one  day  received  fifty 
guineas,  at  half  a  guinea  only  from  each  pa- 
tient ! 


IRISH  ORANGE  WOMAN. 

During  the  last  sickness  of  the  late  Mr.  Trot- 
ter, once  secretary  to  Mr.  Fox,  when  deserted 
by  his  friends,  the  victim  of  actual  want,  and  the 
pauper  patient  of  a  dispensary,  he  was  constant- 
ly visited  by  a  poor  old  woman  who  sold  oranges. 
She  daily  and  anxiously  inquired  after  his  health, 
and  insisted  on  leaving  her  best  fruit  for  his  use, 
for  which  she  would  not  accept  of  any  compensa- 
tion. Though  apparently  in  good  health,  she 
gradually  pined  away  as  his  malady  increased ; 
and  when  poor  Trotter  quitted  this  mortal  soil, 
the  strength  of  this  humane  Irish  woman  sunk 
rapidly,  and  in  six  days  after  she  died  also, 
without  any  visible  disease  but  that  of  excessive 
grief. 

MOLIERE. 

Moliere  was  gifted  with  a  generous  and  com- 
passionate heart.  One  day  Baron,  the  noted 
comedian,  told  him  of  an  actor  in  extreme  in- 
digence and  misery,  whose  name  was  Mondorge. 
"I  know  him,"  said  Moliere;  "he  was  my 
school  companion  at  Languedoc.  He  is  a  very 
honest  man.  How  much  do  you  think  his  ne- 
cessities require'?  "  "  Four  pistoles,"  answer- 
ed Baron,  with  some  hesitation.  "  Very  well," 
said  Moliere,  *<  here  are  the  four  pistoles,  and  give 
him  these  twenty  in  your  own  name." 

MADAME  DE   MAINTENON. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  one  day  asked  Louis 
XIV.  for  some  money  to  distribute  in  alms. 
•«  Alas  !  madam,"  said  the  king,  "  what  I  give 
in  alms,  are  merely  fresh  burdens  upon  my  peo- 
ple. The  more  money  I  give  away,  the  more  I 
take  from  them."  "  This,  sire,"  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  "  is  true;  but  it  is  right  to 
ease  the  wants  of  those,  whom  your  former  taxes 
to  supply  the  expenses  of  your  wars  have  reduced 
to  misery.  It  is  truly  just,  that  those  who  have 
been  ruined  by  you,  should  be  supported  by  you." 

COUNT  LARGORYSKY. 

The  miserable  fate  of  Poland  had  a  sad  and 
fatal  influence  on  the  venerable  and  lamented 
Count  Largorysky,  whose  estates,  not  very  con- 
siderable, were  devoted  to  making  all  around 
him  happy.  He  built  on  his  domains  a  house 
for  the  reception  of  the  old  and  infirm,  who  were 
fed  and  clothed  by  his  bounty.  Schools  were  also 
established  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 


the  peasants,  and  for  fitting  them  for  the  useful 
employments  of  life.  When  Poland  was  over- 
run, his  estates  seized  upon,  his  peasants 
dragged  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  their  wives 
and  children  left  destitute  of  every  friend  but 
him,  the  noble-hearted  Count,  unable  longer  to 
brook  the  wrongs  of  Poland,  and  witness  misery 
he  could  not  relieve,  formed  the  fatal  resolution 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  valuable  life.  He  pre- 
viously assembled  all  his  old  peasants,  and  took 
an  affectionate  and  tender  leave  of  them.  The  next 
day  the  humane  Largorysky  threw  himself  on  his 
sword,  and  expired. 

ABBE  GAGLIANI. 

This  singular  character,  who  distinguished 
himself  when  he  was  in  France  by  writing  the 
celebrated  dialogue  on  the  free  commerce  of 
corn,  sent  from  Vesuvius  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
a  box,  containing  specimens  of  its  lava,  thus  in- 
scribed, "  Da  ut  lapides  isti  partem  fiunt.''^ 
The  good-humored  Pontiff  replied,  by  sending 
him  an  order  for  a  pension  on  the  apostolic  char- 
ter for  four  hundred  ducats,  with  a  letter,  in 
which  he  told  him,  that  as  he  had  never  doubted 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  he  should  give  him 
a  new  proof  of  it.  "  It  is,"  added  he,  "  my 
province  to  explain  texts  of  scripture;  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  never  explained  one  with  more 
pleasure  than  that  which  you  sent  me."     * 

COWPER. 

"If  there  is  a  good  man  on  earth,"  Lord 
Thurlow  was  wont  to  say,  "  it  is  William  Cow- 
per."  From  his  childhood,  he  possessed  a 
heart  of  the  most  exquisite  tenderness  and  sen- 
sibility. His  life  was  ennobled  by  many  pri- 
vate acts  of  beneficence;  and  his  exemplary  vir- 
tue was  such,  that  the  opulent  sometimes  delight- 
ed to  make  him  their  almoner.  In  his  sequester- 
ed life  at  Olney,  he  administered  abundantly  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor;  and  before  he  quitted 
St.  Alban's,  he  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of 
a  necessitous  child,  in  order  to  extricate  him 
from  the  perils  of  being  educated  by  very  profli- 
gate parents  ;  this  child  he  educated,  and  after- 
wards had  him  settled  at  Oundle,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. 


FRENCH  GRENADIER. 

During  the  assault  of  Commodore  Thurot  on 
the  town  of  Carickfergus,  in  1760,  an  incident 
took  place,  reflecting  at  once  the  highest  lustre 
on  the  soldier  concerned,  and  evincing  the  union 
of  consummate  courage  with  noble  humanity. 
Whilst  the  combatants  were  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  streets,  and  every  inch  was  pertina- 
ciously disputed  by  the  British  forces,  a  child  by 
some  accident  escaped  from  a  house  in  the  midst 
of  the  scene  of  action,  and  run,  unawed  by  the 
danger,  into  the  narrow  interval  between  the 
hostile  fronts.  One  of  the  French  grenadiers 
seeing  the  imminent  danger  of  the  child,  ground- 
ed his  piece ;   left  the  ranks  in  the  hottest  fire ; 
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took  the  child  in  his  arms;  and  placed  it  in 
safety  in  the  house  from  which  it  had  come,  and 
then  with  all  possible  haste  returned  to  resume 
his  part  in  the  fight. 

MR.  CLARKSON. 
In  17S5,  Dr.  Pickard,  Master  of  Magdalen 
College,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  gave 
out  the  following  subject  for  one  of  the  Universi- 
ty prizes:  "Anne  liceat  invitos  in  servitutem 
dare  1  " 

"  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others  against 
their  will  1 " 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  was  then  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University,  determined  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  prize.  He  took  great  pains  to 
obtain  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject,  and 
had  the  happiness  of  attaining  the  object  of  his 
ambition.  After  reading  his  essay  publicly,  as 
usual,  in  the  Senate  House,  he  set  out  for  Lon- 
don on  horseback.  While  on  the  road,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  essay  entirely  engrossed  his  thoughts; 
he  became  at  times  seriously  affected  as  he  trav- 
elled on.  He  once  stopped  his  horse,  and  dis- 
mounted, and  sat  down  on  a  bank  by  the  road 
side.  Here  he  tried  to  persuade  himself,  that 
the  contents  of  the  essay,  which  he  had  read  in 
the  Senate  House  the  day  before,  were  not  true. 
The  more,  however,  he  reflected  on  the  authori- 
ties on  which  he  knew  them  to  be  founded,  the 
more  he  gave  them  credit,  the  more  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  an  imperious  duty  in  some  one 
to  undertake  the  glorious  task  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  Africans.  Agi- 
tated in  this  manner,  he  reached  London;  where 
he  shortly  afterwards  published  an  English  trans- 
lation of  his  essay.  His  mind,  however,  was 
not  satisfied  that  this  was  all  that  humanity  re- 
quired of  him.  To  make  the  case  of  the  Afri- 
cans known,  was  desirable  as  a  fir'fet  step;  but 
would  this  of  itself  put  a  stop  to  the  horrors  of 
the  trade!  He  believed  not ;  he  believed  there 
could  be  no  hope  of  success,  unless  some  one 
would  resolve  to  make  it  the  business  of  his  life. 
The  question  then  was,  was  he  himself  called  up- 
on to  do  itl  His  own  peace  of  mind  required 
that  he  should  give  a  final  answer  to  the  question. 
To  do  this,  he  retired  frequently  into  solitude. 
The  result  was,  that  after  the  most  mature  delib- 
eration, he  determined  to  devote  his  whole  life, 
should  it  be  necessary,  to  the  cause. 

Of  the  glorious  fruits  of  this  sublime  act  of 
devotion,  the  reader  need  scarcely  be  told. 
From  the  latter  end  of  December,  1786,  till  the 
year  1794,  Mr.  Clarkson  labored  with  such  un- 
ceasing assiduity  to  achieve  the  work  of  African 
emancipation,  that  his  constitution  was  at  length 
literally  shattered  to  pieces ;  his  hearing,  mem- 
ory, and  voice,  were  nearly  gone;  he  was,  in 
short,  utterly  incapable  of  any  further  exertion, 
and  was  obliged,  (hough  with  extreme  reluctance, 
to  be  borne  out  of  the  field  where  he  had  placed 
the  great  honor  and  pride  of  his  life. 

After  eight  years'  retirement,  he  felt  his  con- 
stitution so  far  recruited,  that  he  returned  again 
to  the  contest ;    and  has  had  the  proud  satisfac-  | 


tion  of  living  to  see  the  noble  object  of  his  life's 
solicitude  at  length  accomplished,  by  the  Act  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade — the  magna 
charta  of  Africa. 


GRANVILLE  SHARP. 

This  distinguished  philosopher,  and  friend  to 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  first  became  known  to 
the  public  in  the  case  of  a  poor  and  friendless 
negro  of  the  name  of  Somerset.  This  person 
had  been  brought  from  the  West  Indies  to  Eng- 
land by  a  master,  whose  name  we  would,  if  in 
our  power,  gladly  hand  down  to  the  execration 
of  posterity;  and  falling  into  bad  health,  was 
abandoned  by  him  as  an  useless  article  of  prop- 
erty, and  turned  into  the  streets  either  to  die,  or 
to  gain  a  miserable  support  by  precarious  chari- 
ty. In  this  destitute  state,  almost,  it  is  said, 
on  the  point  of  expiring  on  the  pavement  of  one 
of  the  public  streets  of  London,  Mr.  Sharp 
chanced  to  »ee  him.  He  instantly  had  the  poor 
cremure  removed  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal, attended  to  his  wants,  and  in  a  short  time 
had  the  happiness  to  see  him  restored  to  health. 
Mr.  Sharp  now  clothed  him,  and  procured  him 
comfortable  employment  in  the  service  of  a 
lady. 

Two  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  story  and  name 
of  the  poor  negro  had  almost  escaped  the  memo- 
ry of  his  benefactor,  when  Mr.  Sharp  received  a 
letter  from  a  person,  signing  himself  Somerset, 
confined  in  the  Poultry  Compter,  entreating  his 
interference,  to  save  him  from  a  greater  calamity 
even  than  the  death  from  which  he  had  before 
rescued  him.  Mr.  Sharp  instantly  went  to  the 
prison,  and  found  the  negro,  who  in  sickness  and 
misery  had  been  discarded  by  his  master,  sent 
to  prison  as  a  runaway  slave.  The  excellent 
patriot  went  immediately  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Nash,  who  caused  the  parties  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him;  when,  after  a  long  hearing,  the  up- 
right magistrate  decided,  that  the  master  had  no 
property  in  the  person  of  the  negro  in  this  coun- 
try, and  gave  the  negro  his  liberty.  The  mas- 
ter instantly  collared  him  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Sharp  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  insisted  on  his 
right  to  keep  him  as  his  property.  Mr.  Sharp 
now  claimed  the  protection  of  the  superior  tribu- 
nals ;  caused  the  master  to  be  arrested ;  and  ex- 
hibited articles  of  the  peace  against  him  for  an 
assault  and  battery.  After  various  legal  pro- 
ceedings supported  by  him  with  the  most  un- 
daunted spirit,  the  twelve  judges  unanimously 
concurred  in  opinion,  that  the  master  had  acted 
criminally.  Thus  did  Mr.  Sharp  emancipate 
forever  the  race  of  blacks  from  a  state  of  slavery 
while  on  British  ground. 

"  Among  the  heroes  and  sages  of  British  glo- 
ry," says  an  eminent  review,  "  we  can  think 
of  few  whom  we  should  feel  a  greater  glow  of 
honest  pride  in  claiming  as  an  ancestor,  than  the 
man  to  whom  we  owe  our  power  of  repeating 
with  truth, 

"  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ;  if  their  lunjjs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free: 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall." 
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ELOQUENCE. 


ISOCRATES. 


The  character  of  Isocrates  presents  the  rare 
combination  of  a  man,  who,  devoid  of  fear,  is 
recorded  to  have  passed  through  along  life,  with- 
out having  made  an  enemy  of  a  single  individual, 
by  the  boWness  of  his  eloquence.  When  Ther- 
amenes,  proscribed  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  took 
refuge  at  the  altar,  Isocrates  generously  volun- 
teered to  plead  in  his  defence  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life;  and  after  the  death  of  Socrates, 
when  all  his  disciples,  struck  with  dismay,  fled 
into  distant  parts,  Isocrates  alone  had  the  courage 
to  appear  in  mourning  in  the  public  streets  of 
Athens. 


PERICLES. 

The  eloquence  of  Pericles,  which  his  country- 
men were  wont  to  designate  by  the  attribute  of 
"  thunder  and  lightning,"  must  have  mingled  a 
wondrous  share  of  the  persuasive  in  its  power 
over  the  passions.  When  Thucydides,  the  Mi- 
lesian, one  of  his  great  opponents  in  state  mat- 
ters, was  asked  by  Archidamus,  King  of  Sparta, 
which  was  the  better  wrestler,  Pericles  or  him- 
self 1 "  "  It  is  in  vain,"  replied  Thucydides, 
"  to  wrestle  with  that  man.  As  often  as  I  have 
cast  him  to  the  ground,  he  has  as  stoutly  denied 
it;  and  when  I  would  maintain  that  he  had  got 
the  fall,  he  would  as  obstinately  maintain  the  re- 
verse ;  and  so  efficaciously  withal,  that  he  has 
made  all  who  heard  him,  nay,  the  very  specta- 
tors, believe  lii-m." 


CRILLON— KING  CLOVIS. 

The  brave  Crillon  attending  on  a  Good  Friday 
the  public  offices  of  devotion,  was  so  affected  by 
an  eminent  preacher's  delineation  of  our  Sa- 
viour's death  and  sufferings,  that,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  sword,  he  cried  out  in  a  transport 
of  generous  resentment,  s{  Where  art  thou,  Cril- 
lon 1  " 

It  would  be  idle  to  Suspect  Crillon  of  plagia- 
rism in  his  honest  anger  and  mode  of  venting  it. 
Yet  his  behavior  was  merely  a  copy  of  that  of 
King  Clovis,  on  a  similar  occasion.  "  Had  I  been 
present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant  Franks,"  ex- 
claimed that  monarch  indignantly,  "  1  would 
have  redressed  his  wrongs  !  " 


PETER  THE  HERMIT. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  limits  to  human  achieve- 
ments, when  superstition  or  enthusiasm  is  aided 
by  the  power  of  eloquence.  The  celebrated 
Peter  the  Hermit  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  oppres- 
sion sustained  by  the  Christians  from  the  Turks, 
and  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to   rouse   the 


western  nations  to  arms  in  their  behalf.  The' 
appearance  of  Peter  was  mean,  his  stature  small, 
his  body  meagre,  and  his  countenance  shrivelled  \ 
but  with  these  disadvantages,  he  had  a  keen  and 
lively  eye,  and  a  ready  eloquence.  Being  en- 
couraged by  Pope  Urban  II.,  he  travelled  as  a 
missionary  through  the  provinces  of  Italy  and 
France.  He  rode  on  an  ass  ;  his  head  and  feet 
were  naked,  and  he  bore  a  weighty  crucifix.  He 
prayed  frequently,  fed  on  bread  and  water,  gave 
away  in  alms  all  that  he  received,  and  by  his 
saintly  demeanor  and  fervid  address,  drew  in- 
numerable crowds  of  all  ranks  to  listen  to  his 
preaching.  When  he  painted  the  indignities 
offered  to  the  true  believers  at  the  birth-place 
and  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour,  every  heart  was 
melted  to  compassion,  and  animated  to  revenge. 
His  success  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  rude  enthusiasm  and  martial  spirit  of  the  age ; 
and  Peter  soon  collected  an  army  of  60,000  fol- 
lowers, with  which  he  proceeded  towards  Je- 
rusalem. 


MASSILLON. 


-There  stands 


The  legate  of  the  skies !  his  theme  divine, 

His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 

By  him,  the  violated  law  speaks  out 

Its  thunders ;  and  by  him)  m  strains  as  sweet 

As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace." 

COWPEK. 

When  this  illustrious  preacher  was  asked 
where  a  man  like  him,  whose  life  was  dedicated 
to  retirement,  could  borrow  his  admirable  de- 
scriptions of  real  life,  he  answered,  "from  the 
human  heart ;  however  little  we  examine  it,  we 
shall  find  in  it  the  seeds  of  every  passion.  When 
I  compose  a  Sermon,  I  imagine  myself  consulted 
upon  some  doubtful  piece  of  business.  I  give  my 
whole  application  to  determine  the  person  who 
has  recourse  to  me,  to  act  the  good  and  proper 
part.  I  exhort  him,  I  urge  him,  and  I  quit 
him  not  till  he  has  yielded  to  my  persua- 
sions." 

On  preaching  the  first  Advent  sermon  at  Ver-- 
sailles,  Louis  XIV.  paid  the  following  most  ex- 
pressive tribute  to  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 
"  Father,  when  I  hear  others  preach,  I  am  very 
well  pleased  with  them;  when  I  hear  you,  I  am 
dissatisfied  with  myself." 

The  first  time  he  preached  his  sermon  on  the 
small  number  of  the  elect,  the  whole  audience 
were  at  a  certain  part  of  it  seized  with  such  vio- 
lent emotion,  that  almost  every  person  half  rose 
from  his  seat,  as  if  to  shake  off  the  horror  of 
being  one  of  the  cast-out  into  everlasting  dark- 
ness. 

When  Baron',  the  actor,  came  from  hear- 
ing one  of  his  sermons,  "  Friend,"  said  he,  to 
one  of  the  same  profession,  who  accompanied 
him,  "here  is  an  orator;  we  are  only  act-' 
ors." 
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PERCY  ANECDOTES. 


DR.  BARROW. 

Charles  II.  was  wont  in  his  humorous  way  to 
say  of  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Barrow,  that  "he  was 
the  most  unfair  preacher  in  England ;  because 
he  exhausted  every  subject,  and  left  no  room  for 
others  to  come  after  him.  It  was  indeed  too 
much  the  doctor's  way;  when  he  got  hold  of  a 
topic,  he  never  knew  how  to  leave  anything  un- 
said upon  it.  One  of  his  best  discourses,  that 
on  the  Duty  and  Reward  of  Bounty  to  the  Poor, 
actually  took  him  up  three  hours  and  a  half  in 
delivering  ! 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  BAR. 

So  low  in  point  of  independence  was  the  pro- 
fession of  the  bar  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
that  in  the  case  respecting  precedence  between 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Earl  Marshal, 
both  the  advocates  for  the  parties,  viz.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Beauchamp  (the  first  lawyer  by-the-bye  who 
ever  wore  the  spurs  of  knighthood  in  England) 
and  Mr.  Roger  Hunt,  made  most  humble  protes- 
tations, each  entreating  the  peer  against  whom 
he  was  retained  not  to  take  amiss  what  he  might 
be  obliged  to  advance  on  the  part  of  his 
client. 

Mr.  Hume,  speaking  of  a  later  period,  says, 
"  That  the  answers  given  into  court  by  the  fa- 
mous Prynn  and  his  associates  were  so  full  of 
invectives  against  the  prelates,  "  that  no  lawyer 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  sign  them."  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  the  lawyers  allowed  themselves 
to  be  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  the  court 
from  defending  them  at  all.  Mr.  Holt,  one  of 
their  number,  signed  Prynn's  answer,  and 
was  told  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Finch,  that 
he  deserved  to  have  his  gown  pulled  over  his 
ears  for  drawing  it,  though  it  contained  no- 
thing but  mere  explanations  of  points  of  fact, 
and  a  dry  recital  of  acts  of  parliament;  and 
afterwards,  when  it  was  expunged  by  order 
of  the  judges,  and  another  prepared,  Mr. 
Holt,  in  excuse  for  not  signing  the  second, 
being  appealed  to  by  Prynn  in  open  court, 
submissively  replied,  that  "  he  durst  not  set  his 
hand  to  it,  for  fear  of  giving  their  honors  dis- 
taste." 


THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

There  perhaps  was  no  period  in  the  history 
of  the  British  senate,  in  which  our  senators  more 
nearly  approached  the  nervous  eloquence  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  than  during  the  sitting  of 
the  long  parliament.  The  language  was  clear 
and  copious,  and  often  displayed  strong  marks 
of  the  most  animated  eloquence.  In  one  of  the 
debates  at  this  period,  the  lord  keeper,  Finch, 
having  observed,  "  That  whatever  supplies  had 
been  raised  from  the  subject,  had  been  again  re- 
stored to  them  in  fructifying  showers;  "  to  this 
remark  Lord  Digby  very  spiritedly  answered, 
"  It  has  been  a  frequent  metaphor  with  these 
ministerial  oppressors,  that  whatever  supplies 
have  been   raised   from  the  subject,  have  been 


again  restored  to  them  in  fructifying  showers ; 
but  it  has  been  in  hail-stones  and  mildews,  to 
wither  our  hopes,  and  batter  and  prostrate  our 

affections." 


BISHOP  ATTERBURY. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Occasional  Conformity 
and  Schism  Bills  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  De- 
cember, 1718,  they  were  very  warmly  opposed 
by  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  said, 
"  he  had  prophesied  last  winter  this  bill  would 
be  attempted  in  the  present  session,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  find  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet." 
Lord  Coningsby,  who  always  spoke  in  a  passion, 
rose  immediately  after  the  bishop,  and  remarked, 
that  '*  one  of  the  right  reverends  had  set  himself 
forth  as  a  prophet;  but  for  his  part,  he  did  not 
know  what  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that 
famous  prophet  Balaam,  who  was  reproved  by 
his  own  ass."  The  bishop,  in  reply,  with  great 
wit  and  calmness  exposed  his  rude  attack,  con- 
cluding in  these  words:  "Since  the  noble  lord 
hath  discovered  in  our  manners  such  a  similitude, 
I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to  the  prophet 
Balaam;  but,  my  lords,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
make  out  the  other  part  of  the  parallel.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  been  reproved  by  nobody  but  his 
lordship."  From  that  day  forth,  Lord  Conings- 
by was  called  "  Atterbury 's  Pad." 


FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 

Frederic  the  Great  being  informed  of  the 
death  of  one  of  his  chaplains,  a  man  of  consid- 
erable learning  and  piety,  determined  to  select  a 
successor  with  the  same  qualifications,  and  took 
the  following  method  of  ascertaining  the  merit  of 
one  of  the  numerous  candidates  for  the  appoint- 
ment. He  told  the  applicant  that  he  would  fur- 
nish him  with  a  text  the  following  Sunday,  when 
he  was  to  preach  at  the  Royal  Chapel.  The 
morning  came,  and  the  chapel  was  crowded  to 
excess.  The  king  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
prayers;  and  on  the  candidate  ascending  the 
pulpit,  he  was  presented  with  a  sealed  paper  by 
one  of  his  majesty's  aids-de-camp.  The  preach- 
er opened  it,  and  found  nothing  written.  He  did 
not  however  lose  his  presence  of  mind;  but 
turning  the  paper  on  both  sides,  he  said,  f*  My 
brethren,  here  is  nothing,  and  there  is  nothing; 
out  of  nothing  God  created  all  things;"  and 
proceeded  to  deliver  a  most  eloquent  discourse  on 
the  wonders  of  the  creation. 


SIR  THOMAS  SEWELL. 

Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who 
usually  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  great 
wig,  6poke  in  favor  of  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  on  the  illegality  of  general  warrants  in 
1764,  because  that  such  adjournment,  though 
short,  would  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine his  books  and  authorities  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  should  then  be  prepared  with  an  opinion 
upon  it;  which  at  present  he  was  not."  Upon 
the  adjourned  debate,  the  same  gentleman  said, 
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that  "  lie  had  that  very  morning  turned  the  whole 
matter  over  in  his  mind  as  he  lay  upon  his  pil- 
low, and  after  ruminating  and  considering  upon 
it  a  good  deal,  he  could  not  help  declaring,  that 
he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  before."  Mr. 
Charles  Tovvnshend,  on  this,  started  up,  and 
said,  "  He  was  very  sorry  to  find  that  what  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  had  found  in  his  night- 
cap, he  had  lost  in  his  perriwig." 


EFFECT. 
Mr.  Lee,  the  barrister,  was  famous  for  study- 
ing effect  when  he  pleaded.  On  the  circuit  of 
Norwich,  a  brief  was  brought  to  him  by  the  rela- 
tives of  a  woman  who  had  been  deceived  into  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  Lee  inquired 
among  other  particulars,  whether  the  woman  was 
handsome'?  "  A  most  beautiful  face,"  was  the 
answer.  Satisfied  with  this,  he  desired  she 
should  be  placed  at  the  bar,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  jury.  When  he  rose,  he  began  a  most 
pathetic  and  eloquent  address,  directing  the  at* 
tention  of  the.  jury  to  the  charms  which  were 
placed  in  their  view,  and  painting  in  glowing 
colors  the  gtiilt  of  the  wretch  who  could  injure  so 
much  beauty.  When  he  perceived  their  feelings 
worked  up  to  a  proper  pitch,  he  sat  down, 
Under  the  perfect  conviction  that  he  should  obtain 
a  verdict.  What  then  must  have  been  his  sur- 
prise, when  the  counsel  retained  by  the  opposite 
party  rose  and  observed,  *'  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  assent  to  the  encomiums  which  his  learned 
friend  had  lavished  on  the  face  of  the  plaintiff; 
but  he  had  forgot  to  say,  that  she  had  a  wooden 
leg!"  This  fact,  of  which  Lee  was  by  no 
means  aware,  was  established  to  his  utter  confu- 
sion. His  eloquence  was  thrown  away;  and 
the  jury,  who  felt  ashamed  of  the  effects  it  had 
produced  upon  them,  instantly  gave  a  verdict 
against  him. 

EDWARD  IV. 

On  this  prince's  declaration  of  war  against 
Louis  XL  of  France,  he  addressed  his  parlia- 
ment in  an  able  speech,  which  concluded  with 
the  following  impressive  words: 

"  But  I  u'etain  you  too  long  by  my  speech  from 
action.  I  see  the  clouds  of  dire  revenge  gather* 
ed  in  your  hearts,  and  the  lightning  of  fury  break 
from  your  eyes,  which  bodes  thunder  against  our 
enemy;  let  us  therefore  lose  no  time,  but  sud- 
denly and  severely  scourge  this  perjured  court  to 
a  severe  repentance,  and  regain  honor  to  our  na- 
tion, and  his  kingdom  to  our  crown." 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 

A^witness  was  one  day  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  some  one  took  notice, 
and  pointedly  remarked,  upon  his  ill  looks. 
Mr.  Fox  (afterwards  Lord  Holland),  whose 
gloomy  countenance  strongly  marked  his  char- 
acter, observed,  "That  it  was  unjust,  ungener- 
ous, and  unmanly,  to  censure  a  man  for  that  sig- 
nature which  God  had  impressed  upon  his  coun* 


tenance,  and  which  therefore  he  could  not  by  any 
means  remedy  or  avoid."  Mr.  Pitt  rose  hastily 
and  said,  "  I  agree  from  my  heart  with  the  ob- 
servation of  my  fellow  member;  it  is  forcible,  it 
is  judicious  and  true.  But  there  are  some 
(throwing  his  eyes  full  on  Fox)  upon  whose  face 
the  hand  of  Heaven  has  so  stamped  the  mark  of 
wickedness,  that  it  were  impiety  not  to  give  it 
credit." 


BISHOP  PORTEUS. 

In  one  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Peers  in 
1794,  a  noble  lord  quoted  the  following  lines 
from  Bishop  Porteus'  Poem  on  wari 

"  One  murder  makes  a  villain ; 

Millions^  a  hero  !      Princes  are  privileged 

To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctify  the  crime. 

Ah  !  why  will  kings  forget  that  they  are  men  J 

And  men,  that  they  are  brethren '1  Why  delight 

In  human  sacrifice!     Why  burst  the  ties 

Of  nature,  that  should  knit  their  souls  together' 

In  one  soft  bond  of  amity  and  love! 

They  yet  still  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on,- 

Inhumanly  ingenious  to  find  out 

New  pains  for  life ;    new  terrors  for  the  grave. 

Artificers  of  death  !     Still  monarchs  dream 

Of  universal  empire  growing  up 

From  universal  ruin.      Blast  the  design, 

Great  God  of  Hosts  !    Nor  let  thy  creatures  fall 

Unpitied  victims  at  Ambition's  shrine." 

The  bishop,  who  was  present,  and  who  gene^= 
rally  voted  with  the  minister,  was  asked  by  a  no- 
ble earl,  then  accustomed  to  stand  alone  in  the 
discussions  of  the  house,  if  he  were  really  the 
author  of  the  excellent  lines  here  quoted!  The 
bishop  replied,  "Yes,  my  lord;  but  they  were 
not  composed  for  the  present  war  !  " 

NAVAL  ORATORY, 
Admiral  Blake,  when  a  captain,  was  sent 
with  a  small  squadron  to  the  West  Indies,  on  a 
secret  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements. 
It  happened  in  an  engagement,  that  one  of  the 
ships  blew  up,  which  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
crew;  but  Blake,  who  was  not  to  be  subdued  by 
one  unsuccessful  occurrence,  called  out  to  his 
men,  "  Well,  my  lads,  you  have  seen  an  English 
ship  blown  up;  and  now  let  *s  see  what  figure  a 
Spanish  one  will  make  in  the  same  situation  !  '* 
This  well-timed  harangue  raised  their  spirits 
immediately,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  set  his 
antagonist  on  fire.  "  There,  my  lads,"  said  he, 
"  I  knew  we  should  have  our  revenge  soon," 

MR,   BURKE, 

When  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  commenced 
in  Westminster  Hall,  the  first  two  days  were 
taken  up  in  reading  the  alricles  of  impeachment 
against  him-  and  four  more  were  occupied  by 
Mr.  Burke  in  opening  the  case,  and  stating  the 
grounds  of  the  accusation.  Never  were  the 
powers  of  that  great  man  displayed  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  on  this  occasion.    The  contrast  which 
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he  drew  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
state  of  Hindostan,  was  sketched  with  the  hand 
of  a  master,  and  wrought  up  in  a  manner  that 
could  not  fail  to  fix  the  attention,  and  to  com- 
mand admiration.  When  at  length  he  came  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Hastings,  no  terms  can  describe  the 
more  than  mortal  vehemence  with  which  he  ut- 
tered his  manifold  accusations  against  him.  He 
seemed  for  the  moment  as  if  armed  to  destroy  with 
all  the  lightning  of  all  the  passions.  The  whole 
annals  of  judicial  oratory  contain  nothing  finer 
than  his  conclusion. 

"  1  impeach  Warren  Hastings,"  said  he,  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in 
parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust 
he  has  abused. 

"  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  national  character  he 
has  dishonored. 

"  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
India,  whose  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  has 
subverted;  whose  properties  he  has  destroyed; 
whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate. 

"  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature 
itself,  which  he  has  so  cruelly  outraged,  injured, 
and  oppressed.  And  I  impeach  him  in  the  name 
and  by  the  virtue  of  those  eternal  laws  of  justice, 
which  ought  equally  to  pervade  in  both  sexes, 
every  age,  condition,  rank,  and  situation,  in  the 
world." 

The  agitation  produced  by  this  speech,  was 
such,  that  the  whole  audience  appeared  to  have 
felt  one  convulsive  emotion;  and  when  it  was 
over,  it  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Fox  could  ob- 
tain a  hearing. 

Amidst  the  assemblage  of  concurring  praises 
which  this  speech  excited,  none  was  more  re- 
markable  than  the  tribute  of  Mr.  Hastings  him- 
self. "  For  half  an  hour,"  said  that  gentleman, 
"  I  looked  up  at  the  orator  in  a  reverie  of  won- 
der ;  and  during  that  space  I  actually  felt  my- 
self the  most  culpable  man  on  earth."  Had  the 
sentiment  concluded  here,  our  readers  would  not 
believe  that  it  was  in  the  language  or  manner  of 
Mr.  Hastings.  "  But,"  continued  he,  "  I  recur- 
red to  my  own  bosom,  and  there  found  a  con- 
sciousness which  consoled  me  under  all  I  heard, 
and  all  I  suffered." 

Mr.  Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  indisposition 
of  Mr.  Fox,  which  prevented  his  making  a  mo- 
tion for  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Sandwich,  said,  "  No  one  laments  Mr.  Fox's 
illness  more  than  I  do;  and  I  declare,  il'he  should 
continue  ill,  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded upon ;  and  should  the  country  suffer  so 
serious  a  calamity  as  his  death,  it  ought  to  be 
followed  up  earnestly  and  solemnly;  nay,  of  so 
much  consequence  is  the  inquiry  to  the  public, 
that  no  bad  use  would  be  made  of  the  skin  of  my 
departed  friend,  (should  such,  alas  !  be  his  fate) 
if,  like  that  of  John  Zisca,  it  should  be  converted 
into  a  drum,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  sound- 
ing an  alarm  to  the  people  of  England." 

While  Mr.  B.  was  speaking  in  the  House  of 


Commons  on  the  Scotch  anti-popish  mob,  which 
he  attributed  to  the  supineness  of  the  government, 
he  observed,  that  the  prime  minister  was  indulg- 
ing himself  in  a  profound  nap.  "  1  hope,"  said 
Burke,  "  government  is  not  dead,  but  asleep;  " 
and  pointing  to  Lord  North,  added,  "  Brother 
Lazarus  is  not  dead,  only  sleepeth."  The 
laugh  upon  this  occasion  was  not  more  loud  on 
one  side  of  the  house,  than  it  appeared  to  be  rel- 
ished on  the  other.  Even  the  noble  lord  him- 
self enjoyed  the  allusion  as  heartily  as  the  rest 
of  the  house  when  he  was  apprized  of  the  joke. 

Though  upon  great  occasions  Mr.  B.  was  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  men  that  ever  sat  in  the 
British  senate,  he  had  in  ordinary  matters  as  much 
as  any  man  the  faculty  of  tiring  his  auditors. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  failing 
gained  so  much  upon  him,  that  he  more  than 
once  dispersed  the  house;  a  circumstance  which 
procured  him  the  nick-name  of  the  Dinner-bell. 
A  gentleman  was  one  day  going  into  the  house, 
when  he  was  surprised  to  meet  a  great  number 
of  people  coming  out  in  a  body.  "  Is  the  house 
up?  "  said  he.  "  No,"  answered  one  of  the  fu- 
gitives, "but  Mr.  Burke  is  up." 

The  following  idea  of  Mr.  Burke,  attributed  to 
General  Fitzpatrick,  is  very  characteristic. 
Ask  any  person  in  either  house,  who  is  the  best 
informed  man?  the  answer  will  certainly  be,  Mr. 
Burke.  Who  is  the  man  of  the  greatest  wit? 
Mr.  Burke.  Who  is  the  most  eloquent'?  Mr. 
Burke.  Who  is  the  most  tiresome  of  all  ora- 
tors'? he  will  still  receive  the  same  answer,  Mr. 
Burke. 


DAVID  HARTLEY. 

Mr.  Burke  was  not  the  only  tiresome  speaker 
in  his  days,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
anecdote,  which  Lord  North  used  to  relate,  as 
containing  the  best  specimen  of  wit  he  ever  heard 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

One  afternoon,  the  opposition  had  come  down 
to  the  House  to  give  the  ministers  battle  on  a 
very  important  point.  The  business  was  opened 
by  one  of  the  ministerial  party.  Mr.  Burke 
was  ready  to  rise  the  moment  his  antagonist  sat 
down;  but  beheld  David  Hartley,  wlio  sat  a  few 
benches  behind  Mr.  Burke,  was  on  his  legs  before 
him.  Mr.  Hartley  received  the  usual  nod  from 
the  speaker,  and  began  his  oration.  The  wilder- 
ness style  of  Mr.  Hartley's  eloquence  is  weM 
known ;  in  the  course  of  three  hours,  almost 
every  member  who  could  possibly  get  away,  had 
left  the  House.  Mr.  Burke  sat  writhing  on  the 
tenter-hooks  of  impatience,  till  at  length  Mr. 
Hartley  stumbled  on  some  idea  which  made  him 
call  for  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act.  "  The 
Riot  Act!"  said  Burke,  starting  up,  "what 
does  the  gentleman  mean'?  Why,  they  are  afl 
dispersed  already." 

BURKE  AND  FOX. 

The  powerful  eloquence  of  these  distinguished 
statesmen  had  long  been  exerted  in  the  same 
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fcause,  and  they  were  considered  the  leading 
champions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  on 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  they 
not  only  took  opposite  sides  in  politics,  but  ac- 
tually terminated  a  private  friendship  of  many 
years,  and  never  afterwards  had  a  private  inter- 
View.  It  was  on  a  debate  relative  to  the  army 
estimates  on  the  9th  of  February,  1790,  that  the 
first  violent  shock,  or  conflict  of  opinions,  be- 
tween Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox,  took  place ;  both 
much  regretted  the  circumstance,  and  passed  the 
highest  eulogies  on  each  other. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  "  He  must  declare,  that  such 
was  his  sense  of  the  judgment  of  his  right  honor- 
able friend,  such  his  knowledge  of  his  principles, 
and  such  the  value  which  he  set  upon  them,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  friendship, 
that  if  he  were  to  put  all  the  political  informa- 
tion which  he  had  learnt  from  books,  all  which 
he  had  gained  from  science,  and  all  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  affairs  had  taught 
him,  into  one  great  scale ;  and  all  the  improve- 
ments which  he  had  derived  from  his  right  honor- 
able friend's  instruction  and  conversation  into 
the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to 
which  to  give  the  preference.  He  had  learnt 
more  from  his  right  honorable  friend,  than  from 
all  the  men  with  whom  he  had  ever  conversed." 

Mr.  Burke  saidj  that  "  he  could,  without  the 
least  flattery  or  exaggeration,  assure  his  right 
honorable  friend,  that  the  separation  of  a  limb 
from  his  body  could  scarcely  give  him  more  pain, 
than  the  circumstance  of  differing  from  him  vio- 
lently and  publicly  in  opinion." 

A  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  following 
year  for  the  better  government  of  Canada,  gave 
rise  to  another  debate  between  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Fox,  which  completely  dissolved  their  poli- 
tical connexion. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  a  very  eloquent  speech,  which 
treated  almost  entirely  of  the  French  revolution, 
said,  that  although  on  some  occasions  he  had  dif- 
fered with  Mr.  Fox  on  political  questions,  yet, 
"  in  all  the  course  of  their  acquaintance  and  in- 
timacy, no  one  difference  of  political  opinion  had 
ever  for  a  moment  affected  their  friendship.  It 
certainly  was  indiscretion  at  any  period,  but 
much  greater  at  his  time  of  life,  to  provoke  ene- 
mies ;  or  to  give  his  friends  cause  to  desert  him ; 
yet  if  that  Was  to  be  the  case,  by  adhering  to  the 
British  constitution,  he  would  risk  all;  and  as 
public  duty  and  public  prudence  taught  him,  in 
his  last  words  exclaim, '  Fly  from  the  French 
constitution.'  " 

On  this,  Mr.  Fox  whispered,  "  There  is  no 
loss  of  friendship,  I  hope."  Mr.  Burke  answer- 
ed with  some  warmth,  "  Yes  there  is;  I  knoiO 
the  price  of  my  conduct,  our  friendship  is 
at  an  end."  In  the  course  of  this  brilliant 
speech,  Mr.  Burke  reasoning  with  great  warmth, 
checked  himself,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
chair,  said  "  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus, 
but  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply ;  but  for  some  time  was 
so  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  that  the  tears 
trickled  down  his  cheeks.  He  took  a  review  of 
the  close  intimacy  which  for  nearly  tvventyfive 


years  had  existed  between  Mr.  Burke  and  him- 
self, and  complained  of  the  ignominious  epithets' 
that  his  friend  had  applied  to  him. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  did  not  recollect  that  he 
had  used  any. 

Mr.  Fox  replied,  "  My  right  honorable  friend 
does  not  recollect  the  epithets;  they  are  out  of 
his  mind;  then  they  are  completely  and  forever 
out  of  mine.  I  cannot  cherish  a  recollection 
so  painful;  and  from  this  moment  they  are  ob- 
literated and  forgotten." 


HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 

Before  the  battle  of  Ivry,  Henry  made  an  ad- 
dress to  his  soldiers ;  it  was  brief,  but  singularly 
impressive. 

"  Enfans,  je  suis  votre  Roi,  vous  etes  Francois, 
voila  l'ennemi,  donnons." 

"Soldiers,  I  am  your  king;  you  are  French- 
men.    Behold  the  enemy ;   let  us  charge." 

EXTRAORDINARY  INSPIRATION. 

On  the  day  that  the  Emperor  Domitian  waff 
slain  at  Rome,  Appollonius  Tyans>us  was  preach 
ing  to  a  numerous  assembly  at  Ephesus ;  and  at 
the  very  moment  the  blow  was  struck,  he  sud- 
denly lowered  his  voice,  apparently  seized  with 
fear,  but  nevertheless  pursued  his  discourse,  of 
ten  however  stopping,  as  if  his  attention  was  in- 
tent upon  another  subject.  At  length,  he  left 
off  speaking,  fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  the' 
ground,  and  after  a  short  silence,  exclaimed,- 
"  Strike  home  !  strike  the  tyrant  dead — courage* 
despatch  the  tyrant  !  "  The  audience,  astonish- 
ed at  his  extraordinary  rhapsody,  stood  in  si- 
lence; but  he  soon  recollected  himself,  and  bade 
them  rejoice,  for  Domitian  was  no  more.  Ac- 
cording to  Philostratus,  Appollonius  even  men- 
tioned in  his  reverie  the  name  of  Stephanus,  whtf 
actually  struck  the  blow. 

MR.  FOX'S  INDIA  BILL. 

When  the  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox  was  brought 
from  the  committee,  and  read  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  twenty- 
one  new  clauses  were  added,  which  were  to  be 
known  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A  to 
W  ;  he  therefore  hoped  that  some  gentleman  of 
ability  would  invent  three  more  for  X,  Y,  and 
Z,  to  complete  the  alphabet,  wich  would  then! 
render  the  bill  a  perfect  horn-book  for  the  use 
of  the  minister,  and  the  instruction  of  rising 
politicians. 

QUIN. 

The  instruction  of  King  George  III.  in  elocu- 
tion, was  assigned  to  the  celebrated  Quin,  under 
whose  direction  plays  were  sometimes  performed 
at  Leicester  House  by  the  young  branches  of  the 
royal  family.  Quin,  who  afterwards  obtained 
a  pension  for  his  services,  was  justly  proud  of 
the  distinction  conferred  on  him;  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  graceful  manner  in  which  his  majes-" 
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ty  delivered  his  first  speech  from  the  throne,  he 
cried  out,  "Aye,  1  taught  the  boy  to  speak." 


THEMISTOCLES. 

As  Themistocles  was  leading  the  forces  of 
Athens  against  the  Persians,  he  met  some  cocks 
fighting;  on  which  he  commanded  his  army  to 
halt,  and  thus  addressed  them.  "Fellow  sol- 
diers, observe  these  animals;  they  do  not  assail 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  country,  nor  for  their 
paternal  goods,  nor  for  the  sepulchres  of  their 
heroic  ancestors,  nor  for  glory,  nor  for  liberty, 
nor  for  children ;  but  for  mastery.  How  then 
ought  yon  to  fight,  who  have  all  these  things  to 
contend  for  1  "  This  homely  but  apt  speech  is 
said  to  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  animating 
the  Athenians  to  victory ;  and  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  incident,  a  law  was 
afterwards  passed,  that  "  there  should  be  a  pub- 
lic cock-match  on  the  stage  every  year."  And 
hence,  says  ^Elian,  arose  the  pastime  of  cock- 
fighting. 


CHURCH   MILITANTS. 

During  the  Irish  rebellion,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  of  the  name  of  Roche  is  said  to  have  told  the 
soldiers,  that  he  would  catch  the  bullets  in  his 
hand;  and  actually  exhibited  some  which  he 
pretended  to  have  got  in  that  manner.  The  im- 
posture was  by  no  means  new.  The  celebrated 
anabaptist  demagogue,  Muncer,  who,  adding  the 
fanaticism  of  religion  to  the  extremest  enthusi- 
asm of  republicanism,  by  his  harangues  to  the 
populace  of  Mulhausen,  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  troops,  thus  addressed 
them.  "Everything  must  yield  to  the  Most 
High,  who  has  placed  me  at  the  head  of  you. 
In  vain  the  enemy's  artillery  shall  thunder 
against  you;  in  vain,  indeed,  for  I  will  receive 
in  the  sleeve  of  my  gown  every  bullet  that  shall 
be  shot  against  you,  and  that  alone  shall  be  an 
impenetrable  rampart  against  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy."  Muncer,  however,  was  not  so  good 
as  his  word,  for  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
many  of  the  nobility,  marching  against  him,  his 
troops  were  defeated,  himself  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  Mulhausen,  where  he  perished 
upon  a  scaffold  in  1525. 


THE   THREAD  OF  DISCOURSE. 

Some  people  contract  strong  habits  of  what 
may  be  called  external  association,  the  body  be- 
ing more  concerned  in  it  than  the  mind,  and  ex- 
ternal things  than  ideas.  They  connect  a  cer- 
tain action  with  a  certain  object,  so  that  with- 
out the  one,  they  cannot  easily  perform  the  oth- 
er j  although,  independently  of  habit,  there  is  no 
connexion  between  them.  Dr.  Beattic  mentions 
the  case  of  a  clergyman,  who  could  not  compose 
his  sermon,  except  when  he  held  a  foot-rule  in 
his  hand:  and  of  another,  who  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  study,  would  always  be  rolling  between 
his  fingers  a  parcel  of  peas,  whereof  he  constant- 
ly kept  a  trencher  full  within  reach  of  his  arm. 


Locke  speaks  of  a  young  man,  who  in  one  par- 
ticular room,  where  an  old  trunk  stood,  could 
dance  very  well;  but  in  any  other  room,  if  it 
wanted  such  a  piece  of  furniture,  could  not  dance 
at  all.  A  writer  in  the  Tatler,  mentions  a  more 
probable  instance  of  a  lawyer,  who  in  his  plead- 
ings used  always  to  be  twisting  about  his  finger 
a  piece  of  pack-thread,  which  the  punsters  of  that 
time  called,  with  some  reason,  the  thread  of  his 
discourse.  One  day  a  client  of  his  had  a  mind 
to  see  how  he  would  acquit  himself  without  it, 
and  stole  it  from  him.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  orator  became  silent  in  the  midst  of  his 
harangue,  and  the  client  suffered  for  his  waggery, 
by  the  loss  of  his  cause. 


WAY  TO   PROMOTION. 

Speed  relates,  that  Guymond,  chaplain  to  King 
Henry  the  First,  observing  that  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  men  were  advanced  to  the  best  dignities 
in  the  church,  as  he  celebrated  divine  service  be- 
fore the  king,  and  was  about  to  read  these  words 
out  of  St.  James,  "  It  rained  not  upon  the  earth 
iii  years  and  vi  months,"  he  read  it  thus:  "  It 
rained  not  upon  the  earth  one — one — one  years, 
and  five — one  months."  Henry  noticed  the  sin- 
gularity, and  afterwards  took  occasion  to  blame 
the  chaplain  for  it.  "Sir,"  answered  Guy- 
mond, "  I  did  it  on  purpose;  for  such  readers  I 
find  are  sooner  preferred  by  your  majesty."  The 
king  smiled,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  pre- 
sented Guymond  to  the  benefice  of  St.  Frides- 
wid's  in  Oxford. 


PIRATE'S  DEFENCE. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  about  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  death  on  a  noted  pirate,  but  previously 
asked  him,  "  Why  dost  thou  trouble  the  seas  1  " 
"  Why,"  rejoined  the  rover  boldly,  "dost  thou 
trouble  the  whole  world  1  I  with  one  ship  go  in 
quest  of  solitary  adventures,  and  am  therefore 
called  pirate ;  thou  with  a  great  army  wariest 
against  nations,  and  therefore  art  called  emperor. 
Sir,  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  us  but  in  the 
name  and  means  of  doing  mischief."  Alexan- 
der, so  far  from  being  displeased  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  culprit,  Mas  so  imprest  with  the  force 
of  his  appeal,  that  he  dismissed  him  unpunished. 

THE  ORATOR  AND  THE  TYRANT. 

The  report  of  the  miserable  state  of  slavery 
into  which  the  Agrigentines  had  fallen  under  the 
tyrant  Phalaris,  so  affected  Zeno  Eleates,  that  he 
resolved  to  leave  his  native  country,  and  make  a 
journey  to  Agrigentnni,  in  order  to  try  whether 
he  could  not  by  his  counsels  effect  some  amelio- 
ration in  its  condition.  The  philosopher  made 
his  first  overtures  to  Phalaris  himself;  but  find- 
ing the  ear  of  the  despot  deaf  to  all  wholesome 
counsel,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  patrician 
youth,  whom  he  endeavored  by  every  effort  to 
animate  with  a  love  of  liberty,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  free  their  country  from  bondage.  Phala- 
ris, being  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  Zenor 
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ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and  calling  the  peo- 
ple together  into  the  forum,  he  put  the  philoso- 
pher into  the  rank  before  their  faces,  and  repeat- 
edly called  upon  him  to  point  out  who  among 
those  around  him  had  lent  a  favorable  ear  to  his 
counsels  1  Zeno  observed  on  this  point  the  most 
obstinate  silence ;  but  turning  to  the  citizens,  he 
began  to  reproach  them  in  such  glowing  terms 
with  their  abject  submission  to  such  a  tyrant, 
that  all  at  once  they  were  filled  with  an  impulse 
of  indignation  not  to  be  repressed,  and  stoned 
the  tyrant  Phalaris  on  the  very  spot  which  he 
had  designed  for  the  martyrdom  of  a  philosopher 
and  friend  of  liberty. 

BOLD  APPEAL. 

A  poor  old  woman  had  often  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  the  ear  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  to 
certain  wrongs  of  which  she  complained.  The 
king  at  last  abruptly  told  her,  "  he  was  not  at 
leisure  to  hear  her."  "  No  !  "  exclaimed  she; 
"  then  you  are  not  at  leisure  to  be  king."  Phil- 
ip was  confounded;  he  pondered  a  moment  in 
silence  over  her  words;  then  desired  her  to  pro- 
ceed with  her  case;  and  ever  after  made  it  a 
rule  to  listen  attentively  to  the  applications  of  all 
who  addressed  him. 


HANNIBAL. 

From  the  speech  for  peace  which  Livy  makes 
Hannibal  deliver  to  the  senate  of  Carthage,  he 
must,  as  Mr.  Fox  once  observed,  have  been  as 
eloquent  a  man  as  ever  spoke.  The  figure  which 
he  made  on  that  occasion,  was  extraordinary. 
After  all  the  warlike  declarations  he  had  made, 
he  felt  the  singularity  of  his  situation,  and  thus 
shortly  expressed  it:  "  E go  Hannibal,  peto 
pacem ! " 

L.  SYLLA. 

When  L.  Sylla  beheld  his  army  giving  way 
before  that  of  Archelaus,  the  General  of  Mithri- 
dates,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  laid  hold  of  an 
ensign,  and  rushing  with  it  into  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  cried  out,  "  'T  is  here,  Roman  soldiers, 
that  I  intend  to  die;  but  for  your  parts,  when 
you  shall  be  asked  where  it  was  that  you  left 
your  general,  remember  to  say,  it  was  on  the  fieid 
of  Orc.homemum."  The  soldiers,  roused  by  this 
speech,  returned  to  their  ranks,  renewed  the 
fight,  and  became  the  victors  in  that  field  from 
which  they  were  about  to  flee  with  disgrace. 

DEMETRIUS. 

When  Demetrius  took  Athens  by  assault,  he 
found  the  inhabitants  in  extreme  distress  for 
want  of  corn.  He  called  the  principal  citizens 
before  him,  and  announced  to  them,  in  a  speech 
full  of  humanity  and  conciliation,  that  he  had 
ordered  a  large  supply  of  grain  to  be  placed  at 
their  free  disposal.  In  the  course  of  speaking, 
he  chanced  to  commit  an  error  in  grammar;  on 
which  one  of  the  Athenians  immediately  correct- 


ed him,  by  pronouncing  aloud  the  phrase  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  given.  "  For  the  correction 
of  this  one  solecism,"  said  he,  "  I  give,  besides 
my  former  gift,  five  thousand  measures  of  corn 
more." 


LAW  LATIN. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
year  1732,  on  a  bill  for  having  law  proceedings 
in  English  instead  of  Latin,  as  formerly,  the  Earl 
of  Hay  moved  an  amendment,  which  was  carried, 
"That  the  proceedings  in  the  Exchequer  of 
Scotland  be  also  wrote  in  a  plain  legible  hand." 
His  lordship  said,  "  that  in  Scotland  they  had 
come  to  that  pass,  that  writs  which  were  to  be 
executed  by  sheriffs,  were  wrote  in  characters  so 
hard  to  be  read,  that  the  sheriffs  knew  nothing 
of  the  contents."  Lord  Raymond  said,  "  if  the 
bill  passed,  the  law  must  likewise  be  translated 
into  Welch."  On  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
remarked,  "  that  he  was  glad  to  see  that  his 
lordship,  perhaps  as  wise  and  learned  as  ever 
sat  in  that  House,  had  nothing  more  to  offer 
against  the  bill  than  a  joke." 


JUDGE  FOSTER. 

A  short  time  before  this  eminent  judge's  death, 
he  went  the  Oxford  circuit  in  the  hottest  part  of 
one  of  the  hottest  summers  that  had  ever  been 
known.  He  was  then  so  far  advanced  in  years, 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  discharge  the  important 
duties  of  his  office ;  and  when  the  grand  jury  of 
Worcester  attended  for  the  charge,  he  addressed 
them  as  follows:  "Gentlemen,  the  weather  is 
extremely  hot;  I  am  very  old;  aed  you  are  very 
well  acquainted  with  what  is  your  duty;  I  have 
no  doubt  but  you  will  practise  it." 


ELOQUENCE  OF   SILENCE. 

Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  from  the  cities 
of  Greece,  to  complain  of  injuries  done  them  by 
Philip,  King  of  Macedon;  and  when  the  affair 
was  discussed  in  the  senate,  betwixt  Demetrius 
the  son  of  Philip,  and  the  ambassadors,  Deme- 
trius was  so  overcome  with  the  truth  of  their  rep- 
resentations, that  he  could  make  no  defence,  but 
— blushed  exceedingly.  The  senate,  less 
moved  by  the  eloquence  of  the  ambassadors,  than 
by  the  still  more  eloquent  silence  of  Demetrius, 
dismissed  the  complaint. 


EARL  OF   PETERBOROUGH. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  Swift  says 
shone 

" in  all  climates  like  a  star, 

In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war," 

was  once  surrounded  by  a  mob  in  his  way  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  took  him  for  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  then  very  unpopular.  The  earl 
with  great  presence  of  mind  said,  "  I  will  con- 
vince you  I  am  not  the  duke ;  in  the  first  place, 
I  have  but  five  guineas  in  my  pocket;  and  se- 
condly, here  they  are,  much  at  your  service." 
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He  threw  his  purse  among  them,  and  walked 
home,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 

BENCH  AND  BAR— .THEIR  DUTIES. 

In  the  famous  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
Mr.  Erskine  put  a  question  to  the  jury,  relative  to 
the  meaning  of  their  verdict.  Mr.  Justice  Buller 
objected  to  its  propriety.  The  counsel  reiterated 
his  question,  and  demanded  an  answer.  The 
judge  again  interposed  his  authority  in  these 
emphatic  words:  "Sit  down,  Mr.  Erskine; 
know  your  duty,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make 
you  know  it."  Mr.  Erskine  with  equal  warmth 
replied,  "  I  know  my  duty  as  well  as  your  lord- 
ship knows  your  duty.  I  stand  here  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  a  fellow-citizen,  and  I  will  not  sit 
down."  The  judge  was  silent,  and  the  advo- 
cate persisted  in  his  question. 

SYMBOLICAL  ORATORY. 

Ludovicus  Sforza  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
Genoese,  to  demand  of  them  a  large  sum  by  way 
of  tribute.  The  Genoese  conducted  the  ambas- 
sador into  a  garden,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the 
herb  basil,  desired  him  to  take  some  of  that  weak 
herb  and  smell  it.  He  did  so,  and  told  them  it 
smelt  very  sweet.  They  then  requested  that  he 
would  press  and  rub  it  betwixt  his  fingers,  and 
smell  it  again.  He  did  so.  "  But  novv,"saithhe, 
9*  it  is  most  nauseous."  "  In  like  manner,"  said 
the  Geneose,  "  if  the  prince  deals  graciously  and 
mercifully  with  us,  he  will  oblige  us  to  all  cheer- 
fulness and  readiness  in  his  service ;  but  if  he 
shall  proceed  to  grind  and  oppress  us,  he  will 
then  find  the  bitter  and  troublesome  effects  of 
Itr* 

CANDID  BEGGAR. 

Camerarius  relates  the  following  pleasant  sto- 
ry :  "  As  1  was  sitting,"  said  he,  "  with  some 
senators  of  Bruges,  before  the  gate  of  the  Senate 
House,  a  certain  beggar  presented  himself  to  us, 
who  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  lamentable  ges- 
tures, expressed  to  us  his  miserable  poverty; 
saying  withal,  that  '  he  had  about  him  a  private 
disorder,  which  shame  prevented  him  from  dis- 
covering to  the  eyes  of  men.5  We  all  pitying 
the  case  of  the  poor  man,  gave  him  each  of  us 
something,  and  he  departed;  one  amongst  us 
sent  his  servant  after  him,  with  command  to 
inquire  of  him  what  his  private  infirmity  might 
be,  which  he  was  so  loth  to  discover  %  The 
servant  overtook  him,  and  desired  of  him  that 
satisfaction;  and  having  diligently  viewed  his 
face,  breast,  arms,  &c,  and  finding  all  his 
limbs  in  good  plight,  f  I  see  nothing,'  said  he, 
'  whereof  you  have  any  such  reason  to  com- 
plain.' 'Alas  ! '  said  the  beggar,  *  the  disease 
that  afflicts  me  is  far  different  from  what  you 
conceive  of,  and  is  such  as  you  cannot  see;  it  is 
an  evil  that  hath  crept  over  my  whole  body;  it 
is  passed  through  the  very  veins  and  marrow  of 
me  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  one  member 
of  my  body  that  is  able  to  do  any   work ;   this 


disease  is  by  some  called  idleness  and  sloth.' 
The  servant  hearing  this,  left  him  in  anger, 
and  returned  to  us  with  this  account  of  him ; 
which  after  we  had  well  laughed  at,  we  sent  to 
make  further  inquiries  about  this  singular  begr 
gar;    but  he  had  withdrawn  himself." 


A  BASE  BRIEF  HONORABLY  REFU- 
SED, 
The  Emperor  Severus,  when  dying)  recom- 
mended his  two  sons  to  the  protection  of  Papin- 
ianus,  a  lawyer,  equally  eminent  for  his  integri- 
ty and  eloquence.  The  impious  Caracalla  hav- 
ing embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  broth- 
er Geta,  solicited  Papinianus  to  extenuate  the 
matter  to  the  senate  and  people.  "  No,  sir," 
replied  the  worthy  man.  "  It  is  more  easy  to 
commit  a  fratricide,  than  to  justify  it."  Cara- 
calla, incensed  at  this  manly  denial,  caused  the 
head  of  his  incorruptible  guardian  to  be  cut 
off. 


FREE  SPOKEN  AMBASSADOR. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Don  Pedro  Rouguillo,  at  his  first 
audience  of  the  new  king,  James  VI.,  being  re- 
quested to  state  freely  his  opinion  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  England,  his  excellency  told  James, 
"  that  he  saw  several  priests  about  his  majesty, 
who  would  importune  him  to  alter  the  establish- 
ed religion  in  England,  but  prayed  him  not  to 
hearken  to  their  advice,  lest  his  majesty  should 
repent  of  it  when  it  was  too  late."  The  king 
being  a  good  deal  displeased  with  this  counsel, 
asked  the  ambassador  with  some  zeal,  "  whether 
it  was  not  customary  in  Spain  to  advise  with 
their  confessors  1  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  am- 
bassador, "  we  do  so,  and  that 's  the  reason  our 
affairs  succeed  so  ill." 


THE  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 

This  nobleman,  whose  brilliant  wit  and  talents 
rendered  him  so  distinguished  in  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  and  who,  during  a  temporary  dis- 
grace with  his  sovereign,  made  himself  a  mighty 
favorite  with  the  lower  orders,  by  his  exhibi- 
tion under  the  mask  of  an  Italian  mountebank 
on  Tower  Hill,  felt  so  much  diffidence  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  he  never  was  able  to  ad- 
dress ther^.  It  is  said,  that  having  frequently 
attended,  he  once  essayed  to  make  a  speech,  but 
was  so  embarrassed,  that  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. "My  lords,"  said  he,  "  I  rise  this  time 
— my  lords,  I  divide  my  discourse  into  four 
branches."  Here  he  faultered  for  some  time; 
at  length  he  was  able  to  add,  "  My  lords,  if  ever 
I  rise  again  in  this  house,  I  give  you  leave  to 
cut  me  off  root  and  branch  forever."  He  then  sat 
down,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

In  one  of  the  last  discussions  on  the  slave 
trade,  Si!r  Charles  Pole  said,  "  while  he  depre- 
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eated  the  motion  (for  the  abolition),  he  rejoiced 
that  it  had  been  brought  forward  thus  early,  be- 
cause it  showed  the  cloven  foot  which  had  been 
attempted  to  be  concealed."  To  this  remark 
Mr.  Sheridan  very  spiritedly  replied.  "An 
honorable  baronet,"  said  he,  "  has  talked  of  a 
cloven  foot;  I  plead  guilty  to  that  cloven  foot; 
but  this  I  will  say,  that  the  man  who  expresses 
pleasure  at  the  hope  of  seeing  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  human  race  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
tyranny,  rather  displays  the  pinions  of  an  angel, 
than  the  cloven  foot  of  a  demon."  He  then 
entered  into  a  view  of  the  slavery  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  was  unlike  all  other  slavery,  and 
thus  concluded  :  "  A  Mr.  Barclay,  to  his  eternal 
honor  be  it  spoken,  who  had  himself  been  a  slave 
owner  in  Jamaica,  and  who  regretting  that  he 
had  been  so,  on  a  bequest  of  slaves  being  made 
to  him,  emancipated  them;  caused  them  to  be 
conveyed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were  pro- 
perly instructed,  and  where  their  subsequent  ex- 
emplary conduct  was  the  general  theme  of  admi- 
ration. With  this  fact  before  him,  should  he  be 
told,  that  he  must  give  up  all  hope  of  abolishing 
slavery  1  No  :  he  would  never  give  it  up,  but 
exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

"  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  when  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earn'd." 


FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which 
eighty  thousand  Austrians  were  defeated  by  an 
army  of  thirtysix  thousand  Prussians,  command- 
ed by  Frederic  the  Great,  this  monarch  ordered 
all  his  officers  to  attend  him,  and  thus  addressed 
them:  "To-morrow  I  intend  giving  the  enemy 
battle ;  and  as  it  will  decide  who  are  to  be  the 
future  masters  of  Silesia,  I  expect  every  one  of 
you  will  in  the  strictest  manner  do  his  duty.  If 
any  one  of  you  is  a  coward,  let  him  step  forward 
before  he  makes  others  as  cowardly  as  himself; 
let  him  step  forward  I  say,  and  he  shall  immedi- 
ately receive  his  discharge  without  ceremony  or 
reproach.  I  see  there  is  none  among  you  who 
does  not  possess  true  heroism,  and  will  not  dis- 
play it  in  defence  of  his  king,  of  his  country,  and 
of  himself.  I  shall  be  in  the  front  and  in  the 
rear ;  shall  fly  from  wing  to  wing ;  no  company 
will  escape  my  notice;  and  whoever  I  then  find 
doing  his  duty,  upon  him  will  I  heap  honor  and 
favor." 


HEROIC  NEGRO. 

Greater  cruelty  was  perhaps  never  exercised 
than  by  the  Europeans  to  the  negroes  of  Surinam. 
Stedman  relates,  that  nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  old  negroes  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  young  ones  burnt  alive;  and  yet  the  forti- 
tude with  which  they  suffered,  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  ardent  patriot,  or  enthusiastic  mar- 
tyr. One  of  the  fugitive,  or  revolted,  slaves,  be- 
ing brought  before  his  judges,  who  had  condemn- 
ed him  previous  to  hearing  what  he  had  to  say 
in  his  defence,  requested  to  be  heard  for  a  few 


minutes  before  he  was  sent  to  execution;  when 
leave  being  granted,  he  thus  addressed  them: 

"I  was  born  in  Africa;  while  defending  the 
person  of  my  prince  in  battle,  I  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  sold  as  a  slave  on  the  Coast  of  Guinea. 
One  of  our  countrymen,  who  sits  among  my 
judges,  purchased  me.  Having  been  cruelly 
treated  by  his  overseer,  I  deserted,  and  went  to 
join  the  rebels  in  the  woods.  There  also  I  was 
condemned  to  become  the  slave  of  their  chief, 
Bonas,  who  treated  me  with  still  more  cruelty 
than  the  whites,  which  obliged  me  to  desert  a 
second  time,  determined  to  fly  from  the  human 
species  forever,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life 
innocently  and  alone  in  the  woods.  I  had  lived 
two  years  in  this  manner,  a  prey  to  the  greatest 
hardships,  and  the  most  dreadful  anxiety,  merely 
attached  to  life  by  the  hope  of  once  more  seeing 
my  beloved  family,  who  are  perhaps  starving, 
owing  to  my  absence.  Two  years  of  misery  had 
thus  passed,  when  I  was  discovered  by  the  ran- 
gers, taken,  and  brought  before  this  tribunal, 
which  now  knows  the  wretched  history  of  my  life." 

This  speech  was  pronounced  with  the  greatest 
moderation,  and  by  one  of  the  finest  negroes  in 
the  colony.  His  master,  who,  as  he  had  remark- 
ed, was  one  of  his  judges,  unmoved  by  the  pathe- 
tic and  eloquent  appeal,  made  him  this  atrocious 
laconic  reply :  "  Rascal,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  us  to  know  what  you  have  been  saying;  but 
the  torture  shall  make  you  confess  crimes  as  black 
as  yourself,  as  well  as  those  of  your  detestable 
accomplices."  At  these  words,  the  negro, 
whose  veins  seemed  to  swell  with  indignation 
and  contempt,  retorted :  "  These  hands,"  stretch- 
ing them  forth,  "  have  made  tigers  tremble,  yet 
you  dare  to  threaten  me  with  that  despicable  in- 
strument !  No ;  I  despise  all  the  torments  which 
you  can  now  invent,  as  well  as  the  wretch  who 
is  about  to  inflict  them."  On  saying  these 
words,  he  threw  himself  on  the  instrument,  where 
he  suffered  the  most  dreadful  tortures  without 
uttering  a  syllable. 

PHILIP  AND  THE  ATHENIAN  ORATORS. 

Philip  of  Macedon  was  wont  to  say,  "  that 
he  was  much  beholden  to  the  Athenian  orators  j 
since  by  the  slanderous  and  opprobrious  manner  in 
which  they  spoke  of  him  [e.  g.  that  he  was  a 
barbarian,  an  usurper,  a  cheat;  perfidious,  per- 
jured, depraved;  a  companion  of  rascals,  moun- 
tebanks, &c],  they  were  the  means  of  making 
him  a  better  man,  both  in  word  and  deed. 
For,"  added  he,  "  I  every  day  do  my  best  en- 
deavor, as  well  as  my  sayings  and  doings,  to 
prove  them  liars." 

It  would  have  been  well,  had  Philip  always 
acted  up  to  this  encomium  on  himself.  After 
the  battle  of  Cheroncea,  he  indulged  his  joy  for 
the  victory  by  getting  drunk,  dancing  all  night, 
and  going  from  rank  to  rank,  calling  his  prison- 
ers names.  Demades,  one  of  them,  with  the 
same  decent  freedom,  told  Philip  that  he  acted 
the  part  of  Thersites,  rather  than  that  of  Aga- 
memnon. Philip  was  delighted  with  the  smart- 
ness of  the  repartee,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  bon 
mot,  dismissed  the  prisoners  without  ransom, 
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AEXANDER  THE   GREAT. 

The  celebrated  quarrel  between  Macedon  and 
Persia,  we  are  told,  originated  in  Alexander's 
refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  golden  eggs,  to 
which  his  father  had  agreed.  "  The  bird  that 
laid  the  eggs  has  flown  to  the  other  world,"  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  laconic  answer  of  the 
Macedonian  prince  to  the  Persian  envoy,  who 
demanded  the  tribute.  After  this,  Darab  (Da- 
rius) sent  another  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the 
Grecian  monarch,  whom  he  charged  to  deliver 
$.0  him  a  bat,  a  ball,  and  a  bag  of  very  small 
seed,  called  Gunjad. — The  bat  and  ball  were 
meant  to  throw  a  ridicule  on  Alexander's  youth, 
being  fit  amusement  for  his  age ;  the  bag  of  seed 
was  intended  as  an  emblem  of  the  Persian  army, 
being  innumerable.  Alexander  took  the  bat  and 
ball  into  his  hands,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  em- 
blem of  my  power,  with  which  I  strike  the  ball 
of  your  monarch's  dominion,  and  this  fowl  (he 
had  ordered  one  to  be  brought)  will  soon  show 
you  what  a  morsel  your  numerous  army  will 
prove  to  mine.  The  grain  was  instantly  eaten 
up;  and  Alexander  gave  a  wild  melon  to  the  en- 
voy, desiring  him  to  tell  his  sovereign  what  he 
had  heard  and  seen,  and  to  give  him  that  fruit, 
the  taste  of  which  would  enable  him  to  judge  of 
the  bitter  fare  which  awaited  him. 


HEROIC   ENDURANCE. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  wa6  on  one  oc- 
casion sacrificing  to  the  gods,  one  of  the  noble 
youths  who  waited  upon  him  was  so  severely 
burnt  by  a  piece  of  hot  coal  which  fell  upon  his 
arm  from  the  censor  he  carried,  that  the  smell 
,of  the  scorched  flesh  affected  all  who  stood  by. 
Yet  the  boy  shrunk  not;  he  exhibited  no  symp- 
tom of  pain;  but  kept  his  arm  immoveable,  lest 
by  shaking  the  censer  he  should  interrupt  the  sa- 
crifice, or  by  his  groaning  should  give  Alexander 
#ny  disturbance. 

NOBLE  BROTHERLY  CONTEST. 

The  emperor  Augustus  having  taken  AdiatOr 
riges,  a  prince  of  Cappadocia,  together  with  his 
wife  and  children,  in  war,  and  led  them  to  Rome 
in  triumph,  gave  orders  that  the  father  and  the 
elder  of  the  brothers  should  be  slain.  The  min- 
isters of  execution,  on  coming  to  the  place  of  con- 
finement, inquired  which  was  the  eldest  1  On 
this,  there  arose  an  earnest  contention  between 
the  two  young  princes,  each  of  them  affirming 
himself  to  be  the  elder,  that  by  his  own  death  he 
might  preserve  the  life  of  his  brother.  When 
they  had  continued  this  heroic  and  fraternal  em- 
ulation for  some  time,  the  afflicted  mother  with 
much  difficulty  prevailed  on  her  son  Dytentus, 
that  he  would  permit  his  younger  brother  to  die 
in  his  itead,  Imping  that  by  him  she  might  still 


be  sustained,  When  Augustus  was  told  of  thia 
example  of  brotherly  love,  he  regretted  his  seve- 
ity,  and  gave  an  honorable  support  to  the  mother 
and  her  surviving  son. 


have  seen, 


When  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Shakspeare, 


PASCAL. 

Pascal,  when  only  eleven  years  of  age,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  sounds.  At  twelve,  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Euclid's  Elements  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher.  When  only  sixteen,  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  which  Des- 
cartes was  unwilling  to  believe  could  have  been 
produced  by  a  boy  of  his  age..  When  only  nine- 
teen, he  invented  the  arithmetical  instrument,  or 
scale  for  making  calculations. 


WIT  BY  THE  WAY  SIDE. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Hoddam  Castle,  Dum- 
friesshire, there  is  a  tower  called  Repentance. 
A  pleasant  answer  of  a  shepherd's  boy  to  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  found  on  the  name  of  this  tower, 
is  related.  Sir  Richard  having  observed  a  boy 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  very  attentively  reading 
his  Bible,  asked  if  he  could  tell  him  the  way  to 
heaven  1  t(  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  "  you 
must  go  by  that  tower." 


THEMISTOCLES. 

When  Themistocles  was  a  boy,  he  was  once, 
on  returning  from  school,  met  by  Fisistratus, 
"  Stand  out  of  the  way,"  said  the  master  of 
Themistocles,  "  and  give  place  to  the  prince." 
"  What  !  "  replied  the  boy  boldly,  M  has  he  not 
room  enough  1  " 


PUPIL  OF  ZENO. 
A  youth  named  Eretrius  was  for  a  considcra.- 
ble  time  a  follower  of  Zeno,  On  his  return 
home,  his  father  asked  him  what  he  had  learned  1 
The  boy  replied,  that  would  hereafter  appear. 
On  this,  the  father  being  enraged,  beat  his  son; 
who  bearing  it  patiently,  and  without  complain- 
ing, said,  K*  This  have  I  learned — to  endure  a 
parent's  anger," 


CHOICE  OF  AN  IMPERIAL  HEIR. 

Kang  Hi  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  prin- 
ces that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  China.  He 
came  to  the  crown  in  1661,  and  from  his  earliest 
life  exhibited  that  ardor  of  mind  so  well  suited 
to  the  difficult  task  of  governing,  When  the 
emperor  Cham  Chi,  bin  father,  wag  on  his  death- 


YOUTH. 


bed,  he  assembled  his  children  together  to  fix  up- 
on a  successor  to  the  throne.  On  asking  his 
eldest  son  if  he  should  like  to  be  emperor,  he  an- 
swered, that  he  was  too  weak  to  support  so  great 
a  burden.  The  second  made  a  similar  answer. 
But  when  he  put  the  question  to  young  Kang  Hi, 
who  was  not  quite  seven  years  of  age,  he  re- 
plied, "Give  me  the  empire  to  govern,  and  you 
shall  see  how  I  will  acquit  myself."  The  em- 
peror was  much  pleased  with  this  bold  and  simple 
answer,  "He  is  a  boy  of  courage,"  said  Cham 
Chi.     "  Let  him  be  emperor." 


CHARLES  IX.  OF  FRANCE. 

This  prince  was  only  ten  years  of  age  Avhen 
he  was  crowned.  His  mother,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  mentioning  her  apprehensions  that  the 
fatigue  of  the  ceremony  might  be  perhaps  too 
much  for  him;  he  replied,  "  Madam,  I  will  very 
willingly  undergo  as  much  fatigue,  as  often  as 
you  have  a  crown  to  bestow  upon  me."  When 
the  Constable  de  Montmorenci  died,  the  young 
prince,  then  only  seventeen,  did  not  immediately 
name  another  person  to  that  high  office,  saying, 
'*  I  will  carry  my  own  sword  in  future."  And 
to  his  mother,  who  wished  to  keep  him  under 
her  own  direction,  he  said,  "  That  he  would  no 
longer  be  kept  in  a  box,  like  the  old  jewels  of 
the  crown." 


THE  CHOICE. 

A  Quaker  residing  at  Paris,  was  waited  on 
by  four  of  his  workmen  in  order  to  make  their 
compliments,  and  ask  for  their  usual  new  year's 
gifts.  "  Well,  my  friends,"  said  the  Quaker, 
"  here  are  your  gifts;  choose  fifteen  francs  or 
the  Bible."  "  I  dont  know  how  to  read,"  said 
the  first,  "  so  I  take  the  fifteen  francs."  "  I  can 
read,"  said  the  second,  "but  I  have 'pressing 
wants."  He  took  the  fifteen  francs.  The  third 
also  made  the  same  choice.  He  now  came  to 
the  fourth,  a  young  lad  of  about  thirteen  or  four- 
teen. The  Quaker  looked  at  him  with  an  air 
of  goodness.  "Will  you  too  take  these  three 
pieces,  which  you  may  obtain  at  any  time  by 
your  labor  and  industry  1  "  "As  you  say  the 
book  is  good,  I  will  take  it,  and  read  from  it  to 
my  mother,"  replied  the  boy.  He  took  the  Bi- 
ble, opened  it,  and  found  between  the  leaves  a 
gold  piece  of  forty  francs.  The  others  hung 
down  their  heads,  and  the  Quaker  told  them  he 
was  sorry  they  had  not  made  a  better  choice. 


HOW  TO  ASK  FOR  A  PENNY. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  the  members  of  the 
society  of  Friends  are  possessed  from  their  youth 
of  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  acuteness. 
The  following  fact  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  this 
assertion: — Some  time  ago,  Mr. ,  a  most  re- 
spectable iron-founder,  of  Birmingham,  discover- 
ed that  his  son,  a  boy  of  five  years  of  age,  was 
accustomed  to  ask  those  gentlemen  who  came  to 
his  house  to  give  him  money;  and  immediately 
extorted  a  promise  from  him,  under  a   threat  of 


correction,  that  he  would  not  do  so  any  more. 
The  next  day  Mr. ,  his  father's  partner,  call- 
ed, and  the  boy  evaded  a  breach  of  his  promise 
by  saying,  "  Friend,  dost  thou  know  any  one 
who  would  lend  me  a  penny,  and  not  require  it 
of  me  again  1  " 


ABBE  DE   RANCE. 

The  Abbe  de  Ranee,  afterward  a  celebrated 
monk  of  La  Trappe,  made  such  a  rapid  profi- 
ciency in  Greek,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 
translated  Anacreon,  and  published  it  with  learn- 
ed notes.  He  was  very  little  older  when  he  wa3 
appointed  to  a  considerable  benefice.  Some 
persons  at  court  murmuring  at  the  advancement 
of  so  young  an  Abbe,  Caussin,  the  Jesuit,  was 
directed  by  the  king  to  examine  him.  When 
the  little  Abbe  came  to  court,  Caussin  had  Ho- 
mer lying  before  him,  and  desired  De  Ranee  to 
read  a  passage  which  casually  presented  itself. 
The  boy  read  it  immediately  in  French;  the  Je- 
suit could  not  credit  such  an  extraordinary  facili- 
ty, but  thought  he  had  looked  at  the  Latin  ver- 
sion printed  in  the  same  page;  and  covering  the 
Latin  with  his  gloves,  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
lad  explain  the  Greek  as  before.  The  Jesuit 
astonished,  exclaimed,  "  Habes  lynceos  ocu- 
los  :  "  "  You  have  lynx  eyes,  my  son,  for  you 
can  see  through  a  pair  of  gloves." 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

In  the  insurrection  headed  by  Wat  Tyler, 
Richard  the  Second  owed  the  preservation  of  his 
life  to  his  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind.  In 
the  meeting  at  Smithfield,  when  the  insurgents 
saw  their  leader  fall  by  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Walworth,  they  drew  their  bows  to  re- 
venge his  fall.  Richard,  then  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  galloped  up  to  the  archers,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  What  are  you  doing,  my  lieges  1  Ty- 
ler was  a  traitor;  come  with  me,  and  I  will  be 
your  leader."  Wavering  and  disconcerted,  they 
followed  him  into  the  fields  at  Islington,  and  fall- 
ing  on  their  knees,  begged  for  mercy.  This 
monarch  gave  several  other  proofs  of  his  courage 
at  an  early  age. 


SIR  PHILIP   SYDNEY, 

"  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do, 
What  might  be  public  good:  myself  I  thought 
Born  to  that  end;   born  to  prompte  all  truth, 
All  righteous  things."  Paradise  regained. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  one  of  the  brightest  or? 
naments  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court.  In  early 
youth  he  discovered  the  strongest  marks  of  gen- 
ius and  understanding.  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  Lord 
Brook,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  says  of  him, 
"  though  I  lived  with  him  and  knew  him  from  a 
child,  yet  I  never  knew  him  other  than  a  man, 
with  such  steadiness  of  mind,  lovely  and  fa- 
miliar gravity,  as  carried  grace  and  reverence 
above  greater  years.  His  talk  was  ever  of  know- 
ledge; and  his  very  play  tended  to  enrich  his 
mind." 
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CHRISTMAS  PIE. 

An  eminent  preacher  of  the  present  day  had, 
when  a  boy,  committed  some  offence,  for  which 
his  father  had  decreed  as  a  punishment,  that  he 
should  be  excluded  from  the  family  table  on 
Christmas  day.  When  the  young  delinquent 
saw  the  vast  culinary  preparations  made  for  the 
feast  from  which  he  was  debarred,  he  was  moved 
less  with  envy,  than  with  a  contempt  for  the  sort 
of  punishment  which  had  been  imposed  on  him; 
but  mixing  in  his  disposition  a  good  deal  of  the 
satiric  with  the  serious,  he  resolved  not  to  be 
without  his  joke  on  the  occasion.  He  contrived 
to  obtain  secret  access  to  a  veal  pasty,  on  which 
the  cook  had  exhausted  all  her  skill,  and  care- 
fully taking  off  the  cover,  so  as  to  avoid  any  mark 
of  fracture  or  disturbance,  he  took  out  the  great- 
er part  of  the  meat,  and  filling  up  the  dish  with 
a  quantity  of  grass,  replaced  the  cover  as  it  was. 

The  company  met,  and  the  dish  was  served  up 
to  them  in  this  state:  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
young  wag's  father  to  break  up  the  pie,  and  his 
surprise  on  doing  so  may  be  more  easily  conceiv- 
ed than  described.  Stirring  the  grass  about  in 
a  fit  of  rising  indignation,  his  fork  encountered 
a  small  slip  of  paper,  on  taking  out  which,  he 
read  on  it  these  words:  "  All  flesh  is  grass  !  " 


SECRET  WELL  KEPT. 

It  was  originally  customary  for  the  senators  of 
Rome  to  take  their  sons  along  with  them  into  the 
senate.  On  one  occasion,  Papyrius  Prsetextatus 
having  accompanied  his  father  thither,  heard  an 
affair  of  great  importance  discussed,  the  determi- 
nation of  which  was  deferred  till  the  following 
day,  the  strictest  injunctions  being  given,  that  in 
the  mean  time  no  one  should  divulge  a  syllable  of 
the  matter  in  hand.  When  young  Papyrius  went 
home,  his  mother  asked  him,  "  What  the  fathers 
had  done  that  day  in  the  senate  1  "  He  answered, 
"  that  it  was  a  secret  which  he  could  not  dis- 
close." The  curiosity  of  the  lady  was  only  the 
more  stimulated  by  this  denial,  and  she  pressed 
the  boy  so  hard,  that  to  get  rid  of  her  importuni- 
ty, he  was  driven  to  make  use  of  the  following 
pleasant  fiction.  "  It  was,"  saith  he,  "  debated 
in  the  senate,  which  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  commonwealth,  that  one  man  should  have 
■two  wives,  or  that  one  woman  should  have  two 
busbands  1  "  The  lady,  wonderfully  stirred  by 
this  singular  piece  of  information,  instantly  left 
the  house,  and  told  what  she  had  discovered  to  a 
number  of  ladies,  among  whom  the  projected 
change  in  their  condition  was  discussed  with  no 
small  degree  of  vehemence  and  alarm. 

Having  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  decision  of 
the  question,  they  thought  it  but  right  that  the 
senate  should  know  their  feelings  respecting  it; 
and  next  day  accordingly  they  went  in  a  body, 
and  surrounding  the  doors  of  the  senate,  cried 
out  with  vast  clamor,  "  That  rather  than  one 
man  should  marry  two  women,  one  woman  should 
marry  two  men."  The  senators  were  in  great 
astonishment  at  this  strange  cry ;  and  sent  out  to 
know  what  the  women  meant  1  On  this,  young 
Papyrius  stepped  forth,  and  told  them  what  his 


mother  had  desired  to  know,  and  how  he  had  con- 
trived to  answer  her.  The  senators  were  much 
amused  with  the  youth's  explanation ;  and  after 
sending  away  the  women,  with  an  assurance  that 
nothing  was  at  present  intended  to  be  done  in  the 
affair  to  which  they  alluded,  they  marked  their 
sense  of  young  Papyrius's  wit  and  secrecy,  by 
passing  an  order,  that  in  future,  no  son  of  a  sena- 
tor should  be  admitted  to  their  meetings,  Papy- 
rius excepted. 


THUCYDIDES. 

"  Altho'  to  write  be  lesser  than  to  do, 
It  is  the  next  deed,  and  a  great  one  too." 

Johnson. 

While  Thucydides  was  yet  a  boy,  he  heard 
Herodotus  recite  his  histories  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  is  said  to  have  wept  exceedingly. 
— The  "  Father  of  Historians  "  observing  how 
much  the  boy  was  moved,  congratulated  his  fa- 
ther, Clorus,  on  having  a  child  of  such  promise, 
and  advised  him  to  spare  no  pains  in  his  educa- 
tion.— The  result  showed  how  just  Herodotus 
was  in  his  anticipations.  The  young  Thucy- 
dides lived  to  be  one  of  the  best  historians  Greece 
ever  had. 


GAMING    REPROVED. 

11  Hush,  pretty  boy,  thy  hopes  might  have  been  better ; 
'T  is  lost  at  dice,  what  ancient  honor  won ; 
Hard,  when  the  father  plays  away  the  son  !  " 

Yorkshire  Tragedy. 

Joannes  Gonzaga  having  lost  at  dice  a  large 
sum  of  money,  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  pre- 
sent, could  not  help  heaving  a  deep  sigh.  Gon- 
zaga observing  this,  said  to  the  by-standers, 
"  Alexander  the  Great  hearing  of  a  victory  that 
his  father  had  gained,  is  reported  to  have  shown 
himself  very  sad  at  the  news,  as  fearing  that 
there  would  be  nothing  left  for  him  to  conquer; 
but  my  son  Alexander  is  afflicted  at  my  loss,  as 
fearing  that  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  him  to 
lose." — "Yes,"  replied  the  youth  smartly; 
"and  had  Philip  lost  his  all,  Alexander  would 
never  have  had  the  means  of  conquering  any 
thing." 


DR.  WATTS. 

It  was  so  natural  for  Dr.  Watts,  when  a  child, 
to  speak  in  rhyme,  that  even  at  the  very  time 
he  wished  to  avoid  it,  he  could  not.  His 
father  was  displeased  at  this  propensity,  and 
threatened  to  whip  him  if  he  did  not  leave  off 
making  verses.  One  day,  when  he  was  about 
to  put  his  threat  in  execution,  the  child  burst 
out  into  tears,  and  on  his  knees  said, 

"  Pray,  father,  do  some  pity  take, 
And  I  will  no  more  verses  make." 

LORD  HOWE. 

Admiral  Earl  Howe,  when  a  youth,  served  on 
board  the  Burford,  Captain  Lushington.  This 
vessel  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  town 
of  La  Guita,  in  which  the  captain  was  killed. — 
The  attempt  having  failed,  a  court-martial  was 
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held  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Burford. — 
Young  Howe  was  particularly  called  upon  for 
his  evidence.  He  gave  it  in  a  clear  and  collect- 
ed manner,  till  he  came  to  relate  the  death  of 
his  captain.  He  could  then  proceed  no  further; 
but  burst  into  tears,  and  retired. 


«  HE  NEVER  TOLD  A  LIE." 

Mr.  Park,  in  his  Travels  through  Africa,  re- 
lates that  a  party  of  armed  Moors  having  made 
a  predatory  attack  on  the  flocks  of  a  village  at 
which  he  was  stopping,  a  youth  of  the  place  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  affray.  The  natives 
placed  him  on  horseback  and  conducted  him  home, 
while  his  mother  preceded  the  mournful  group, 
proclaiming  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  her  boy, 
and  by  her  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes, 
discovered  the  inward  bitterness  of  her  soul. 
The  quality  for  which  she  chiefly  praised  the 
boy  formed  of  itself  an  epitaph  so  noble,  that 
even  civilized  life  could  not  aspire  to  a  higher. 
«*  He  never,"  said  she  with  pathetic  energy, 
"  never,  never,  told  a  lie." 

INFANT  HERO. 

"  From  the  gay  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand ; 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow ; 
Each  valley,  each  sequestered  glen, 
Muster'd  his  little  horde  of  men." 

bcolt. 

This  poetical  description  given  by  Mr,  Scott, 
of  the  gathering  of  the  Clan  Alpin,  in  Balquhid- 
der,  by  the  order  of  Roderick  Dhu,  was  realized 
on  a  far  greater  scale,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  nobler  purpose,  in  the  Tyrol,  during  the  late 
war.  Not  only  the  women  engaged  in  the  great 
cause,  and  guarded  the  prisoners  that  were 
taken,  but  the  little  children,  whose  age  would 
not  permit  them  to  bear  arms,  still  lingered 
about  the  ranks  of  their  fathers,  and  sought  by 
any  little  offices  to  render  themselves  useful  in 
the  common  cause.  One  of  these,  a  son  of 
Speckbacher,  a  Tyrolese  leader,  and  the  com- 
panion of  Hofer,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  fol- 
lowed his  father  into  the  battle,  and  continued 
by  his  side  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire.  He  was 
several  times  desired  by  his  father  to  retire ; 
and  at  length,  when  he  was  obliged  to  obey,  he 
ascended  a  little  rising  ground,  where  the  balls 
from  the  French  struck,  and  gathering  them  in 
his  hat,  carried  them  to  such  of  his  countrymen 
as    he   understood   were   in   want   of  ammuni- 


HOGARTH. 

Hogarth's  youth  was  rather  unpromising. 
He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  mean  engraver 
of  arms  on  plate ;  but  did  not  remain  long  in 
this  occupation,  before  an  accidental  circum- 
stance discovered  the  impulse  of  his  genius,  and 
that  it  was  directed  to  painting.  One  Sunday 
he  set  out  with  two  or  three  of  his  companions 
on  an  excursion  to  Highgate.  The  weather 
being  hot,  they  went  into  a  public  house,  where 


they  had  not  been  long  before  a  quarrel  arose 
between  two  persons  in  the  room,  one  of  whom 
struck  the  other  on  the  head  with  a  quart  pot, 
and  cut  him  very  much.  Hogarth  drew  out  his 
pencil,  and  produced  an  extremely  ludicrous 
picture  of  the  scene.  What  rendered  this  piece 
the  more  pleasing  was,  that  it  exhibited  an  ex- 
act likeness  of  the  man,  with  the  portrait  of  his 
antagonist,  and  the  figures  in  caricature  of  the 
persons  gathered  round  him, 

THE  PAGE. 

Frederick  the  Great  one  day  ringing  his  bell, 
but  nobody  coming,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  anti- 
chamber,  and  found  his  page  sleeping  on  a  chair. 
In  going  to  awaken  him,  he  saw  a  written  paper 
hanging  out  of  his  pocket.  This  excited  the 
king's  curiosity  and  attention;  he  drew  it  out, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  letter  from  the  page's  mo- 
ther, wherein  she  thanked  her  son  for  his  kind 
assistance  in  sending  part  of  his  wages;  for 
which  Heaven  would  certainly  reward  him,  if  he 
continued  faithful  to  his  majesty.  The  king 
immediately  fetched  a  rouleau  of  ducats,  and 
slipped  it,  with  the  letter,  into  the  page's  pocket. 
Soon  after  he  rung  the  bell  and  awoke  the  page, 
who  made  his  appearance.  "  Surely  you  have 
been  asleep,"  said  the  king.  The  boy  stammer- 
ed part  of  an  excuse  and  part  of  a  confession, 
and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  found,  to 
his  surprise,  the  roll  of  ducats.  He  drew  it  out, 
pale  and  trembling,  but  unable  to  speak  a  sylla- 
ble.  "  What  is  the  matter  1 "  said  the  king. 
"Alas  '.  your  majesty,"  said  the  page,  falling  on 
his  knees,  "  my  ruin  is  intended  :  I  know  noth- 
ing of  this  money."  "  Why,"  said  the  king, 
"  whenever  fortune  does  come,  she  comes  sleep- 
ing; you  may  send  it  to  your  mother,  with  my 
compliments,  and  assure  her  I  will  provide  for 
you  both."  This  scene  has  produced  a  comedy, 
by  Professor  Engle,  entitled,  **  The  Noble 
Youth.,'> 


HANDEL. 

The  father  of  Handel  had  destined  him  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  he  evinced  very  early  a 
propensity  to  music,  which  nothing  could  re- 
strain. He  was  strictly  forbidden  to  touch  any 
musical  instrument;  but  notwithstanding  this 
injunction,  he  found  means  to  get  a  clarichord 
privately  conveyed  to  a  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  to  which  he  constantly  stole  when  the 
family  were  asleep.  While  he  was  yet  under 
seven  years  of  age,  he  went  with  his  father  to 
the  court  of  Saxe-Weisenfels,  to  the  prince  of 
which  his  half-brother  was  valet-de-chambre. 
His  father  had  refused  to  let  young  Handel  acr 
company  him,  but  he  followed  the  chaise  on 
foot,  and  by  his  entreaties  was  taken  into  the 
chaise  and  carried  to  court.  Here  playing  one 
day  on  the  organ  in  the  church  after  the  service 
was  over,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  duke, 
who  induced  the  father  to  suffer  him  to  study 
music.  At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  began  to 
compose  the  church  service  for  voices  and  in- 
struments, and  from  that  time  actually  composed 
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a  service  every  week,  for  three  years  successive- 
ly. When  only  fourteen,  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  Buononcini,  a  leading  composer  attached 
to  the  Opera,  affected  a  contempt  for  so  mere  a 
child  as  Handel;  and  to  put  his  talents  to  the 
test,  composed  a  cantata  in  the  chromatic  style, 
difficult  in  every  respect,  and  such  as  he  thought 
would  puzzle  even  a  master ;  but  Handel  treated 
the  composition  as  a  trifle,  and  executed  it  at 
once  with  a  truth  and  accuracy  that  was  aston- 
ishing. Before  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year, 
Handel  had  composed  three  operas;  the  first 
Almeria,  which  was  performed  at  Hamburgh 
thirty  nights  successively;  Florinda  and  Nerone, 
the  other  two,  were  equally  successful.  He  now 
by  his  talents  and  industry  was  enabled  to  yield 
some  assistance  to  his  mother,  who  was  left  a 
widow.  By  the  persuasions  of  the  Prince  of 
Tuscany,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  most  marked  at- 
tention by  the  court.  Here,  when  still  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  composed  the  opera  of 
Rodrigo,  for  which  he  received  one  hundred  se- 
quins, and  a  service  of  plate.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  first  dis- 
covered at  a  masquerade,  while  playing  on  a 
harpsichord  in  his  visor.  Scarlatri  was  there, 
and  affirmed,  "  that  it  was  either  the  little  Sax- 
on, or  the  devil."  While  at  Venice  he  com- 
posed, in  three  weeks,  the  opera  of  Agrippina, 
which  was  played  twentyseven  nights  without 
interruption.  The  theatre  almost  at  every  pause 
resounded  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of  Vive 
il  caro  Sassone.  Such  was  the  early  success 
of  this  immortal  composer,  who  died  possessed 
of  an  ample  fortune,  acquired  solely  by  his  talents. 


MOZART. 

The  accounts  of  this  admirable  composer's 
.early  proficiency  in  music  are  almost  incredible. 
He  began  the  piano  at  three  years  of  age;  his 
first  delight  was  almost  scientific;  he  used  to 
spend  his  first  hours  in  looking  for  thirds,  and 
felt  charmed  with  their  harmony.  At  five  years 
old,  he  began  to  invent  little  pieces  of  such  in- 
genuity, that  his  father  used  to  write  them  down. 
Tie  was  a  creature  of  universal  sensibility,  a  na- 
tural enthusiast,  from  his  infancy  fond,  melan- 
choly, and  tearful.  When  scarcely  able  to 
walk,  his  firstquestion  to  the  friends  who  took  him 
on  their  knee  was,  whether  they  loved  him,  and  a 
negative  always  made  him  weep.  His  mind  was 
all  alive;  and  whatever  touched  it,  made  it  pal- 
pitate throughout.  When  he  was  taught  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic,  the  walls  and  tables  of 
his  bed-chamber  were  found  covered  with  fig- 
ures. But  the  piano  was  the  grand  object  of 
his  devotion.  At  six  years  old,  this  singular 
child  commenced  with  his  father  and  sister  (two 
years  older  than  himself)  one  of  those  musical 
tours  common  in  Germany,  and  performed  at 
Munich  before  the  Elector,  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  the  most  musical  court  on  the  continent. 
His  ear  now  signalized  itself  by  detecting  the 
most  minute  irregularities  in  the  orchestra;  but 
its  refinement  was  almost  a  disease  :   a  discord 


tortured  him;  he  conceived  a  horror  of  the  trum- 
pet, except  as  a  simple  accompaniment;  and 
suffered  from  it  so  keenly,  that  his  father,  to  cor- 
rect what  he  looked  on  as  the  effect  of  ignorant 
terror,  one  day  desired  a  trumpet  to  be  blown  in 
his  apartment.  The  child  entreated  him  not  to 
make  the  experiment;  but  the  trumpet  sounded. 
Mozart  suddenly  turned  pale,  fell  on  the  floor, 
and  was  going  into  convulsions,  when  the  trum- 
peter was  sent  out  of  the  room. 

When  only  seven  years  old  he  taught  himself 
the  violin;  and  thus,  by  the  united  effort  of  ge- 
nius and  industry,  mastered  the  most  difficult  of 
j  all  instruments.  From  Munich  he  went  to  Vien- 
na, Paris,  and  London.  His  reception  in  the 
■  British  metropolis  was  such  as  the  curious  give 
j  to  novelty,  the  scientific  to  intelligence,  and  the 
|  great  to  what  administers  to  stately  pleasure. 
He  was  flattered,  honored,  and  rewarded.  Han- 
del had  then  made  the  organ  popular,  and  Mo- 
zart took  the  way  of  popularity.  His  execution, 
which  on  the  piano  had  astonished  the  English 
musicians,  was,  on  the  organ,  brought  in  aid  of 
his  genius,  and  he  overcame  all  rivalry.  On  his 
departure  from  England,  he  gave  a  farewell  con- 
cert, of  which  all  the  symphonies  were  composed 
by  himself.  This  was  the  career  of  a  child  nine 
years  old  !  With  the  strengthening  of  his  frame, 
the  acuteness  of  his  ear  became  less  painful;  the 
trumpet  had  lost  its  terrors  for  him  at  ten  years 
old;  and  before  he  had  completed  that  period,  he 
distinguished  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of 
the  Orphans  at  Vienna  by  the  composition  of  a 
mass,  motets,  and  a  trumpet  duet;  and  acted  as 
director  of  the  concert.  This  detail  of  years  is 
minute ;  but  who  will  object  to  reckoning  the 
steps  by  which  genius  climbs  to  fame  1  Mozart 
had  now  traversed  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
!  earth,  and  seen  all  that  could  be  shown  to  him 
of  European  wealth  and  regal  grandeur.  He 
had  yet  to  see  the  kingdom  of  European  ge- 
nius. Italy  was  an  untried  land,  and  he  went 
at  once  to  its  capital.  He  was  present  at  the 
Miserere,  which  seems  to  have  been  then  per- 
formed with  an  effect  unequalled  since.  The 
singers  had  been  forbidden  to  give  a  copy  of  the 
score.  Mozart  bore  it  away  in  his  memory, 
and  wrote  it  down.  This  is  still  quoted  among 
musicians  as  a  miracle  of  remembrance;  but  it 
may  be  more  truly  quoted  as  an  evidence  of  the 
power  which  diligence  and  determination  give 
to  the  mind.  Mozart  was  not  remarkable  for 
memory  ;  what  he  did,  all  men  may  do  ;  but  the 
same  triumph  is  to  be  purchased  only  by  the 
same  exertion.  The  impression  of  this  day 
lasted  during  life;  his  style  was  changed;  he  at 
once  adopted  a  solemn  reverence  for  Handel, 
whom  he  called  "The  Thunderbolt,"  and  soft- 
ened the  fury  of  his  inspiration  by  the  taste  of 
Boccherini.  He  now  made  a  grand  advance  in 
his  profession,  and  composed  an  opera,  "  Mithri- 
dates,"  which  was  played  twenty  nights  at  Milan, 

HAYDN. 

Like  Mozart,  Haydn  gave  strong  manifesta- 
tions of  his  taste  for  music,  even  in   infancy. 
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His  father,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  music, 
used  to  play  the  harp  to  his  wife's  singing,  while 
the  infant  Haydn  imitated  a  violin  and  bow 
with  two  pieces  of  wood,  and  thus  took  part  in 
this  quiet  family  concert.  When  of  sufficient 
age,  he  was  placed  among  the  choir  of  boys  in 
the  cathedral  of  Vienna.  His  duties  as  a  singer 
occupied  only  two  hours  in  the  day,  but  Haydn 
practised  in  general  sixteen,  and  sometimes 
eighteen  hours.  He  was  wont  to  speak  in  rap- 
turous terms  of  the  delight  he  received  from  the 
combinations  of  sound;  even  when  he  was  play- 
ing with  his  companions,  he  was  never  able  to 
resist  the  harmony  of  the  organ  in  the  cathedral. 
Haydn  now  began  to  think  of  composition,  but 
could  not  obtain  lessons  from  any  of  the  able 
professors  of  Vienna.  He  was  thus  thrown  on 
his  own  resources,  yet  still  despaired  not.  He 
bought  an  old  treatise  on  harmony  at  a  stall ; 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  it  with  all 
the  zeal  of  genius,  speedily  acquired  a  mastery 
of  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  ere  long  became 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 


,       FAMILY  SCENE. 

In  September,  17S9,  a  little  boy,  about  five 
years  old,  the  son  of  a  man  named  Freeinantle, 
in  St.  Thomas'  Church-yard,  Salisbury,  being 
at  play  by  the  dam  of  the  town-mill,  fell  into  the 
water;  his  sister,  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age, 
with  an  affection  that  would  have  done  honor  to  ri- 
per years,  instantly  plunged  in  to  his  assistance. 
They  both  sunk,  and  in  sight  of  their  mother  ! 
The  poor  woman,  distracted  with  horror  at  the 
prospect  of  instant  death  to  her  children,  braved 
the  flood  to  save  them;  she  rose  with  one  under 
each  arm,  and  by  her  cries  happily  brought  her 
husband,  who  instantly  swam  to  their  assistance, 
and  brought  them  all  three  safe  ashore. 


CHILD'S  PRAYER. 
A  little  girl,  of  five  years  of  age,  was  equally 
fond  of  her  mother  and  grandmother.  On  the 
birthday  of  the  latter  her  mother  said  to  her, 
"  My  dear  you  must  pray  to  God  to  bless  your 
grandmamma,  and  that  she  may  live  to  be  very 
old."  The  child  looked  with  some  surprise  at 
her  mother,  who  perceiving  it,  said,  "  Well, 
will  you  not  pray  to  God  to  bless  your  grand- 
mamma, and  that  she  may  become  very  old  1  " 
"Ah,  mamma!"  said  the  child,  "she  is  very 
old  already,  I  will  rather  pray  that  she  may  be- 
come young." 


GOLDSMITH. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  was  always  plain  in  his  ap- 
pearance ;  but  when  a  boy  he  had  suffered  so 
much  from  the  small-pox,  that  he  was  consider- 
ed particularly  ugly.  When  he  was  about  seven 
years  old,  a  fiddler,  who  reckoned  himself  a 
wit,  happened  to  be  playing  in  Mr.  Gold 
smith's  house.  During  a  pause  between  two  sets 
of  country  dances,  little  Oliver  surprised  the 
party  by  jumping  up  suddenly,  and  dancing  round 


the  room.  Struck  with  the  grotesque  appear- 
ance of  the  ill-favoured  child,  the  fiddler  exclaim- 
ed, "  uEsop  !  "  and  the  company  burst  into 
laughter;  when  Oliver  tinned  to  them  with  a 
smile,  and  repeated  the  following  couplet  : 

"  Heralds  proclaim  aloud,  all  saying, 

See  JEsop  dancing,  and  his  monkey  playing." 


GALLANT  MIDSHIPMAN. 
In  the  year  1757,  the  Antelope,  commanded 
by  Captain  Hood,  engaged  two  French  men-of- 
war  off  Brest.  During  the  engagement,  a  young 
gentleman  on  board  the  Antelope,  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  while  gallantly  assisting  on  the 
quarter-deck,  had  both  his  legs  shot  off,  and  was 
carried  below  to  the  surgeon.  Hearing  the 
ship's  crew  cheering,  he  flourished  his  hand  over 
his  head,  and  with  his  latest  breath  uttered  an 
huzza  to  the  honor  of  the  British  navy. 


OPIE. 
This  celebrated  painter  was  indebted  to  Dr. 
Walcott  (Peter  Pindar)  who  found  him  labor- 
ing in  a  saw-pit,  for  first  bringing  him  forward. 
— When  he  was  first  heard  of,  his  fame  rested 
on  a  very  humble  foundation.  He  was  asked 
what  he  had  painted  to  acquire  him  the  village 
reputation  he  enjoyed  !  His  answer  was,  "  I 
ha'  painted  Duke  William  from  the  signs;  and 
stars,  and  sich  like  things,  for  the  boys'  kites." 
Walcott  told  him,  some  time  after,  that  he  should 
paint  portraits  as  the  most  profitable  employ- 
ment. "So  I  ha';  I  ha' painted  farmer  so  and 
so,  and  neighbor  such  a  one,  &c.  wi'  their 
wives,  and  their  eight  or  ten  children."  "  And 
how  much  do  you  receive  1  "  "  Why  farmer  so 
and  so,  said  it  were  but  right  to  encourage  genus, 
and  so  he  ga'  me  half-a-guinea  !  "  "  Why,  sir, 
you  should  get  at  least  half-a-guinea  for  every 
head."  "Oh,  na'  !  that  winna  do;  it  would 
ruin  the  country."  So  strikingly  humble  and 
characteristic  were  the  first  steps  of  Opie. 


SHERIDAN. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  gave  almost  no 
promise  in  his  childhood  of  those  splendid  tar- 
ents  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished. 
When  about  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  commit- 
ted, along  with  his  brother,  to  the  care  of  Mr* 
Samuel  Whyte,  who  with  these  two  boys  com- 
menced an  academy  which  afterward  became 
celebrated.  When  Mrs.  Sheridan  carried  the 
boys  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Wrhyte,  she  took  occa- 
sion to  advert  to  the  necessity  of  patience  in  the 
arduous  profession  which  he  had  embraced;  ad- 
ding, "  these  boys  will  be  your  tutors  in  that  re- 
spect; I  have  hitherto  been  their  only  instruct- 
er,  and  they  have  sufficiently  exercised  mine ;  for 
two  such  impenetrable  dunces  1  never  met  with." 

It  was  the  illustrious  Samuel  Parr  who,  when 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  an  undermaster 
at  Harrow  School,  first  discovered  the  latent 
genius  of  Sheridan,  and  by  judicious  cultivation- 
ripened  it  into  maturity. 
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COWPER. 

Cowper,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  his  Early  Life," 
gives  an  affecting  instance  of  that  mental  en- 
thralment  which  boys  of  sensitive  parts  are  too 
often  doomed  to  suffer  in  public  schools,  from 
the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  their  senior  school- 
mates. "  My  chief  affliction,"  he  says,  "con- 
sisted in  my  being  singled  out  from  all  the  other 
boys,  by  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  a 
proper  object  upon  whom  he  might  let  loose  the 
cruelty  of  his  temper.  One  day,  as  I  was  sitting 
alone  on  a  bench  in  the  school,  melancholy,  and 
almost  ready  to  weep  at  the  recollection  of  what 
I  had  already  suffered,  and  expecting  at  the 
same  time  my  tormentor  every  moment,  these 
words  of  the  Psalmist  came  into  my  mind  :  '  I 
will  not  be  afraid  of  what  man  can  do  unto 
me.'  I  applied  this  to  my  own  case,  with  a 
degree  of  trust  and  confidence  in  God  that  would 
have  been  no  disgrace  to  a  much  more  experien- 
ced Christian.  Instantly  I  perceived  in  my- 
self a  briskness  of  spirits  and  a  cheerfulness 
which  I  had  never  before  experienced,  and  took 
several  paces  up  and  down  the  room  with  joy- 
ful alacrity — his  gift  in  whom  I  trusted.  Hap- 
py would  it  have  been  for  me,  if  this  early  effort 
towards  the  blessed  God  had  been  frequently  re- 
peated by  me ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  the  first  and 
last  instance  of  the  kind  between  infancy  and 
manhood.  The  cruelty  of  this  boy,  which  he 
had  long  practised  in  so  secret  a  manner  that 
no  person  suspected  it,  was  at  length  discovered. 
He  was  expelled  from  the  school,  and  I  was  taken 
from  it." 


SELF-TAUGHT  MECHANIST. 

A  boy,  of  the  name  of  John  Young,  now 
(1819)  residing  at  Newton-upon-Ayr,  in  Scot- 
land, constructed  a  singular  piece  of  mechanism, 
which  attracted  much  notice  among  the  ingen- 
ious and  scientific.  A  box,  about  three  feet  long 
by  two  broad,  and  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  had 
a  frame  and  paper  covering  erected  on  it,  in 
the  form  of  a  house.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
box  are  a  number  of  wooden  figures,  about  two 
or  three  inches  high,  representing  people  employ- 
ed in  those  trades  or  sciences  with  which  the 
boy  is  familiar.  The  whole  are  put  in  motion 
at  the  same  time  by  machinery  within  the  box, 
acted  upon  by  a  handle  like  that  of  a  hand  or- 
gan. A  weaver  upon  his  loom,  with  a  fly-shut- 
tle, uses  his  hands  and  feet,  and  keeps  his  eye 
upon  the  shuttle  as  it  passes  across  the  web.  A 
soldier  sitting  with  a  sailor  at  a  public  house 
table,  fdls  a  glass,  drinks  it  off,  then  knocks 
upon  the  table,  upon  which  an  old  woman  opens 
a  door,  makes  her  appearance,  and  ihey  retire. 
Two  shoemakers  upon  their  stools  are  seen,  the 
one  beating  leather,  and  the  other  stitching  a 
shoe.  A  cloth-dresscr,  a  stone-cutter,  a  cooper, 
a  tailor,  a  woman  churning,  and  one  teaz- 
ing  wool,  are  all  at  work.  There  is  also  a  car- 
penter Bawing  a  piece  of  wood,  and  two  black- 
smiths beating  a  piece  of  iron,  the  one  using  a 
sledge,  and  the  other  a  small  hammer;  a  boy 
turning  a  grindstone,  while  a  man  grinds  an  in- 


strument upon  it ;  and  a  barber  shaving  a  matly 
whom  he  holds  fast  by  the  nose  with  one  hand. 

The  boy  was  only  about  seventeen  years  of' 
age  when  he  completed  this  curious  work;  and 
since  the  bent  of  his  mind  could  be  first  marked^ 
his  only  amusement  was  that  of  working  with  a 
knife,  and  making  little  mechanical  figures; 
this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  had  no  op- 
portunity whatever  of  seeing  any  person  employ- 
ed in  a  similar  way.  He  was  bred  a  weaver, 
with  his  father;  and  since  he  could  be  employed 
at  the  trade,  has  had  no  time  for  his  favorite 
study,  except  after  the  work  ceased,  or  during 
the  intervals ;  and  the  only  tool  he  ever  had  to 
assist  him  was  a  pocket  knife.  In  his  earlier 
years  he  produced  several  curiosities  on  a  simi- 
lar scale,  but  the  one  now  described  is  hia 
greatest  work,  to  which  he  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  during  two  years. 


GUSTAVAS  VASA. 

One  day  when  Gustavas  was  only  between 
five  and  six  years  of  age,  as  he  was  running 
among  bushes,  his  preceptor,  to  deter  him,  told 
him  to  beware  of  some  large  snakes  which  in- 
fested them.  He  unconcernedly  answered, 
"Then  give  me  a  stick,  and  I  will  kill  them." 
His  courage  was  tempered  with  the  most  noble 
generosity.  A  peasant  bringing  him  a  small  po- 
ny, the  young  prince  said  to  him,  "  I  will  pay 
you  immediately,  for  you  must  want  money;" 
and  pulling  out  a  little  purse  of  ducats,  he  emp- 
tied it  into  the  peasant's  hand. 

At  twelve,  he  spoke  and  wrote  Latin,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  French,  and  Italian,  with  the  same 
fluency  and  correctness  as  the  Swedish,  besides 
understanding  the  Polish  and  Russian. 


THE   GRACCHI. 

A  Campanian  lady,  who  was  very  rich,  and 
fond  of  pomp  and  show,  being  on  a  visit  to  Cor- 
nelia, the  illustrious  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  dis- 
played her  diamonds  and  jewels  somewhat  osten* 
tatiously,  and  requested  that  Cornelia  would  let 
her  see  her  jewels  also.  Cornelia  dexterously 
turned  the  conversation  to  another  subject,  to 
wait  the  return  of  her  sons  who  were  gone  to  the 
public  schools.  When  they  returned,  and  had 
entered  their  mother's  apartment,  she,  pointing 
to  them,  said  to  the  lady,  "  These  are  my  jew- 
els;   the  only  ornaments  I  admire." 


HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  was  educated  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  the  princes  of  the  present 
age.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  castle  at  Beam, 
which  was  situated  among  the  mountains:  hig 
father  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  clothed  differ- 
ently from  other  children  of  the  country,  and  ac- 
customed him  to  climb  the  rugged  rocks,  nou- 
rished him  with  brown  bread,  beef,  cheese,  and 
ale,  and  often  made  him  walk  out  with  his  head 
and  feet  bare,  even  in  the  severest  seasons. 
Henry,  by  being  thus  early  inured  to  hardships, 
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was  enabled  to  go  into  the  army  at  an  age  that 
few  other  princes  quit  the  nursery.  Before  he 
was  sixteen,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Hugon- 
ots,  where  he  betrayed  the  utmost  impatience  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  and  to  signalize 
himself;  but  he  was  only  permitted  to  be  a  spec- 
tator on  account  of  his  youth.  In  the  next  en- 
gagement, his  intrepidity  and  courage  could  not 
be  restrained,  and  scarcely  equalled:  in  spite  of 
the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  his  officers,  he  ex- 
posed his  person  to  as  much  danger  as  the  com- 
mon soldier.  By  this  means  he  not  only  inspired 
his  men  with  admiration  and  love  for  his  person, 
but  was  the  means  of  infusing  courage  through- 
out the  whole  army,  who  were  animated  by  his 
example. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

This  great  man  from  his  infancy  exhibited  a 
strong  inclination  for  painting,  and  made  so  rap- 
id a  progress  in  it,  that  he  is  said,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  to  have  been  able  to  correct  the  draw- 
ings of  his  master,  Dominico  Grillandaio. 
When  he  was  an  old  man,  one  of  these  drawings 
being  shown  to  him,  he  modestly  said,  "  In  my 
youth  I  was  a  better  artist  than  I  am  now." 

GENEROUS  MIDSHIPMEN. 

At  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  a  gallant  little 
midshipman  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  went 
below  to  be  dressed  for  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  the  cheek.  Finding  one  of  the  sailors  under 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  "  Pray,  go  on  with  that 
poor  man's  dressing,  sir,"  said  the  youthful  hero, 
"he  has  lost  a  limb;  I  have  only  got  a  slap  in 
the  face."  The  gash  was  deep,  and  the  blood 
was  gushing  from  it  in  torrents  into  the  poor  boy's 
mouth  while  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Harriott,  late  magistrate  of  the  Thames 
Police,  was  in  his  youth  midshipman  on  board  a 
ship  of  war  lying  at  New  York.  A  poor  girl, 
whose  mother  kept  a  tavern  at  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, had  been  enticed  away  by  an  officer, 
who  had  brought  her  to  England,  and  then  de- 
serted her.  She  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where 
she  had  some  relations,  but  determined  to  return 
to  America,  and  went  in  a  brig  rilled  with  Re- 
demptioners,  that  is,  persons  who  redeem  the 
price  of  their  passage  by  the  sale  of  their  servi- 
ces for  a  certain  term  of  years.  This  poor  girl 
came  to  market  for  sale,  when  Mr.  Harriott  was 
there;  and  relating  her  unhappy  tale,  he  pur- 
chased her  from  the  captain,  and  sent  her  in  a 
schooner  to  Newfoundland ;  where  he  afterward 
went  himself,  and  was  welcomed  with  tears  of 
gratitude  by  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 

IGNORANCE  OF  FEAR. 

A  child  of  one  of  the  crew  of  his  majesty's 
ship  Peacock,  during  the  action  with  the  United 
States'  vessel,  Hornet,  amused  himself  with 
chasing  a  goat  between  decks.  Not  in  the  least 
terrified  by  destruction  and  death  all  around  him, 
he  persisted,  till  a  cannon  ball  came  and  took  off 


both  the  hind  legs  of  the  goat;  when  seeing  her 
disabled,  he  jumped  astride  her,  crying,  "  Now 
I've  caught,  you."  This  singular  anecdote  is  re- 
lated in  a  work  called  "  Visits  of  Mercy,  being 
the  Second  Journal  of  the  stated  Preacher  to  the 
Hospital  and  Almshouse  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ely." 


SCIENTIFIC  SAGACITY. 

In  the  winter  of  1790,  as  a  number  of  boyg 
were  skating  on  a  lake  in  a  remote  part  of  York- 
shire, the  ice  happened  to  break  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  shore,  and  one  of  them  un- 
fortunately fell  in.  No  house  was  near,  where 
ropes  or  the  assistance  of  more  aged  hands  could 
be  procured,  and  the  boys  were  afraid  to  venture 
forward  to  save  their  struggling  companion,  from 
a  natural  dread,  that  where  the  ice  had  given 
way,  it  might  give  way  again,  and  involve  more 
of  them  in  jeopardy.  In  this  alarming  emergen- 
cy, one  of  them,  of  more  sagacity  than  the  rest, 
suggested  an  expedient,  which  for  its  scientific 
conception,  would  have  done  honor  to  the  boy- 
hood of  a  Watt  or  an  Archimedes.  He  might 
probably  remember  having  seen,  that  while  a 
plank  placed  perpendicularly  on  thin  ice  will 
burst  through,  the  same  plank,  if  laid  horizon- 
tally along  the  ice,  will  be  firmly  borne,  and  af- 
ford even  a  safe  footing ;  and  applying  with  great 
ingenuity  and  presence  of  mind,  the  obvious  prin- 
ciple of  this  difference  to  the  danger  before  them, 
he  proposed  to  his  companions  that  they  should 
lay  themselves  flat  along  the  ice,  in  a  line  one 
behind  another,  and  each  push  forward  the  boy 
before  him,  till  they  reached  the  hole  where  their 
playmate  was  still  plunging,  heroically  volunteer- 
ing to  be  himself  the  first  in  the  chain.  The 
plan  was  instantly  adopted;  and  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  boys,  and  their  gallant  leader,  they 
succeeded  in  rescuing  their  companion  from  a 
watery  grave,  at  a  moment  when  overcome  by 
terror  and  exertion,  he  was  unable  to  make  an- 
other effort  to  save  himself.  Reader,  excuse  a 
tear  of  gratitude.  The  name  of  the  boy  saved 
was  Reuben  Percy. 


LORD  M- 


-N. 


When  the  present  heir  of  the  noble  house  of 
Wentworth  was  a  boy,  he  generally  spent  the 
whole  of  his  allowance  of  pocket-money  as  ra- 
pidly as  most  boys  do,  but  happily  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner.  One  day  he  asked  a  confidential 
servant  of  the  family  for  a  loan  of  money:  this 
the  man  evaded,  until  he  could  get  the  consent  of 
the  noble  earl,  his  father,  deeming  it  highly  im- 
proper to  advance  the  money  without  his  knowl- 
edge. When  Earl  F.  was  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance,  he  questioned  the  servant  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  his  son  spent  the  very  libe- 
ral sum  that  was  allowed  him ;  and  not  being 
able  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer,  authorized  him 
to  lend  his  son  the  money,  on  condition  that  he 
was  informed  what  was  done  with  it.  When 
the  young  lord  heard  the  terms  on  which  the  ser- 
vant offered  to  lend  him  the  money,  he  was  very 
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reluctant  to  acquiesce  in  the  conditions;  but  no 
sooner  was  he  put  in  possession  of  it,  than  he  hast- 
ened to  a  mercer,  and  laid  out  the  whole  sum  in 
blankets  and  flannels,  which  were  distributed  to 
several  poor  women,  whom  his  lordship  said  he 
had  observed  were  almost  naked  ahroad,  and 
without  any  covering  at  home,  during  the  most 
inclement  season  of  the  year.  It  was  then  ascer- 
tained by  the  servant,  that  this  had  been  the  way 
in  which  his  lordship  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
spending  his  pocket-money;  and  when  his  father 
heard  of  it,  the  means  of  his  son  to  do  good  were 
no  longer  limited  to  the  restrictions  of  a  boy's 
pocket-money. 


MISS  LOGAN. 
Miss  Logan,  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems 
printed  at  York  some  years  ago,  and  not  very 
extensively  circulated,  first  discovered  a  predi- 
lection for  the  muse  at  an  early  age,  and  gave  a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  her 
memory.  When  she  had  nearly  attained  her 
fourth  year,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  happening  to 
lie  in  the  window,  it  was  taken  up,  and  the  first 
line  read  aloud:  "  Awake,  my  St.  John  !  leave 
all  meaner  things;"  to  which  the  child  very 
archly  added,  "To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride 
of  kings;"  and  thus  suggested  the  attempt  of 
teaching  her  the  whole  essay.  The  effort  was 
so  completely  successful,  that  on  her  birthday  in 
the  following  February,  when  she  completed  her 
fourth  year,  she  repeated  the  whole  four  epistles 
to  a  neighboring  clergyman,  who  came  on  pur- 
pose to  hear  her,  almost  without  making  a  single 
migtake. 


THE  ELGIN  FAMILY. 

Lord  Kaimes  relates  a  pleasing  anecdote  of 
two  boys,  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  who  were 
permitted  by  their  father  to  associate  with  the 
poor  boys  in  the  neighborhood.  One  day  the 
Earl's  sons  being  called  to  dinner,  a  lad  who  was 
playing  with  them  said  that  he  would  wait  till 
they  returned.  "There  is  no  dinner  for  mc  at 
home,"  said  the  poor  boy.  "  Come  with  us, 
then,"  said  the  Earl's  sons.  The  boy  refused, 
and  when  they  asked  him  if  he  had  any  money 
to  buy  dinner,  he  answered,  "  No  !  "  When  the 
young  gentlemen  got  home,  the  eldest  of  them 
said  to  his  father,  "  Papa,  what  was  the  price  of 
the  silver  buckles  you  gave  me1?"  "Five  shil-  j 
ling.-,"  was  the  reply.  "  Let  me  have  the  money 
and  I  Ml  give  you  the  buckles  again."  It  was 
done  accordingly;  and  the  earl  inquiring  private-  I 
ly,  found  that  the  money  was  given  to  the  lad 
who  had  no  dinner. 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND  HIS 
NEPHEW. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  so  very  fond  of  chil- 
dren, that  the  young  princes,  his  nephews,  had 
al\v:iys  access  to  h'nn.  One  day,  writing  in  his 
cabinet,  where  the  eldest,  of  them  was  playing 
with  a  ball,  it  happened  to  fall  on  the  tabic;    the 


king  threw  it  on  the  floor  and  wrote  on  ;  present- 
ly after  the  ball  again  fell  on  the  table ;  he  threw 
it  away  once  more,  and  cast  a  serious  look  on  the 
young  child,  who  promised  to  be  more  careful, 
and  continued  his  play.  At  last,  the  ball  unfor- 
tunately fell  on  the  very  paper  on  which  the  king 
was  writing,  who  being  a  little  out  of  humour, 
put  the  ball  in  his  pocket.  The  little  prince 
humbly  begged  pardon,  and  entreated  to  have  his 
ball  again,  which  was  refused.  He  continued 
some  time  praying  for  it  in  a  very  piteous  man- 
ner, but  all  in  vain.  At  last,  grown  tired  of  ask- 
ing, he  placed  himself  before  his  majesty,  put  his 
little  hand  to  his  side,  and  said,  with  a  menac- 
ing look  and  tone,  "  Do  you  choose,  sire,  to  re- 
store the  ball  or  not!  "  The  king  smiled,  took 
the  ball  from  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  the 
prince,  with  these  words;  "Thou  art  a  brave 
fellow ;  Silesia  will  never  be  retaken  whilst  thou 
art  alive." 


TEACHING  A  COW. 
A  gentleman  riding  near  his  own  house  in  Ire- 
land, saw  a  cow's  head  and  fore  feet  appear  at 
the  top  of  a  ditch,  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  on 
the  road  side ;  he  heard  a  voice  alternately  threat- 
ening and  encouraging  the  cow  ;  he  was  induced 
to  ride  up  close  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he 
saw  a  boy's  head  appear  behind  the  cow.  "  My 
good  boy,"  said  he,  "  that 's  a  fine  cow."  "  Och, 
that  she  is,"  replied  the  boy,  "  and  I  am  teach- 
ing her  how  to  get  her  own  living,  plase  your 
honor."  The  gentleman  did  not  precisely  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  expression,  and  had  he 
directly  asked  for  an  explanation,  would  proba- 
bly have  died  in  ignorance;  but  the  boy,  proud 
of  his  cow,  encouraged  an  exhibition  of  her  tal- 
ents ;  she  was  made  to  jump  across  the  ditch  sev- 
eral times,  and  this  adroitness  in  breaking  through 
fences  was  termed  "  getting  her  own  living." 
Thus,  as  soon  as  a  cow's  education  is  finished, 
she  may  be  sent  loose  into  the  world  to  provide 
for  herself;  turned  to  graze  in  the  poorest  pas- 
ture, she  will  be  able  and  willing  to  live  upon  the 
fat  of  the  land. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  OUTDONE. 
A  learned  philosopher  being  very  busy  in  his 
study,  a  little  girl  came  to  ask  him  for  some  fire* 
"  But,"  says  the  doctor,  "you  have  nothing  to 
take  it  in;  "  and  as  he  was  going  to  fetch  some- 
thing for  that  purpose,  the  little  girl  stooped 
down  at  the  fire-place,  and  taking  some  cold 
ashes  in  one  hand,  she  put  live  embers  on  then) 
with  the  other.  The  astonished  doctor  threw 
down  his  books,  saying,  "  With  all  my  learning 
I  should  never  have  found  out  that  expedient." 

BOY  AND  HIGHWAYMAN. 
A  boy  having  sold  a  cow,  at  the  fair  at  Here- 
ford, in  the  year  1766,  he  was  way-laid  by  a 
highwayman,  who  at  a  convenient  place  demand- 
ed the  money;  on  this  the  boy  took  to  his  heels 
and  ran  away ;   but  being  overtaken  by  the  high- 
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dayman,  who  dismounted,  he  pulled  the  money 
out  of  his  pocket  and  strewed  it  about,  and  while 
the  highwayman  was  picking  it  up,  the  boy  jump* 
ed  upon  the  horse  and  rode  home.  Upon  search- 
ing the  saddle  bags,  there  were  found  twelve 
pounds  in  cash,  and  two  loaded  pistols. 

ADMIRAL  HAWKE. 
It  is  recorded  of  this  gallant  admiral,  that 
when  he  parted  with  his  father  on  first  going  to 
sea,  the  latter  exhorted  him  to  behave  well,  add- 
ing, that  "he  hoped  to  live  to  see  him  a  captain." 
"  A  captain  !  "  replied  the  boy.  "  Sir,  if  1  did 
not  think  I  should  come  to  be  an  admiral,  I  would 
not  go  at  all." 

SWEARING  NOBLY  REPROVED. 
Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James  II.,  of  whose 
boyish  days  we  have  already  given  some  notice, 
had  a  particular  aversion  to  the  vice  of  swearing, 
and  profanation  of  the  name  of  God.  When  at 
play,  he  was  never  heard  to  do  so;  and  on  being 
asked  why  he  did  not  swear  at  play  as  well  as 
others'?  he  answered,  that  he  knew  no  game 
worthy  of  an  oath.  The  same  answer  he  is  said 
to  have  given  at  a  hunting  match.  The  stag,  al- 
most quite  spent,  crossed  a  road  where  a  butcher 
Was  passing  with  his  dog.  The  stag  was  instant- 
ly killed  by  the  dog,  at  which  the  huntsmen  were 
greatly  offended,  and  endeavored  to  irritate  the 
prince  against  the  butcher;  but  his  highness  an- 
swered, coolly,  "  True,  the  butcher's  dog  has 
killed  the  stag,  and  Jlow  could  the  butcher  help 
hi  "  They  replied,  '*  that  if  his  father  had  been 
so  served,  he  would  have  sworn  so  as  no  man 
could  have  endured."  "Away!"  cried  the 
prince,  "  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world  is  not 
worth  an  oath." 


AN  APT  VERSION. 
The  late  Dr.  Adam,  rector  of  the  Grammar 
school,  Edinburgh,  was  supposed  by  his  scholars 
to  exercise  a  strong  partiality  for  such  as  were 
of  patrician  descent ;  and  on  one  occasion  was 
very  smartly  reminded  of  it  by  a  boy  of  mean 
parentage,  whom  he  was  reprehending  rather 
severely  for  his  ignorance-*— much  more  so  than 
the  boy  thought  he  would  have  done,  had  he  been 
the  son  of  a  right  honorable,  or  even  of  a  plain 
Baillie  Jarvie.  "You  dunce  !  "  exclaimed  the 
rector,  "  1  do  n't  think  you  can  even  translate  the 
motto  of  your  own  native  place,  of  the  gude  town 
of  Edinburgh.  What,  sir,  does  *  Nisi  Dominus 
frustra  *  mean  1 "  "It  means,  sir,"  rejoined 
the  boy  smartly,  "  that  unless  we  are  lords'  sons, 
we  need  not  come  here." 

OSTIACK  BOY. 
A  Russian  was  travelling  from  Tobolsk  to 
Beresow.  On  the  road  he  stopped  one  night  at 
the  hut  of  an  Ostiack.  In  the  morning,  on  con- 
tinuing his  journey,  he  discovered  that  he  had 
lost  his  purse,  containing  about  one  hundred  rou- 


bles. The  son  of  the  Ostiack,  a  boy  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  found  the  purse  while  out 
hunting;  but  instead  of  taking  it  up,  he  went 
and  told  his  father,  who  was  equally  unwilling 
to  touch  it,  and  ordered  the  boy  to  cover  it  with 
some  bushes.  A  few  months  after,  tin  Russian! 
returned,  and  stopped  at  the  same  hut,  but  the 
Ostiack  did  not  recognize  him.  He  related  the 
loss  he  had  met  with.  The  Ostiack  listened  very 
attentively;  and  when  he  had  finished,  "You 
are  welcome,"  said  he;  "  here  is  my  son,  who 
will  show  you  the  spot  where  it  lies;  no  hand 
has  touched  it,  but  the  one  which  covered  it* 
that  you  might  recover  what  you  had  lost." 

INGENIOUS   CURIOSITY. 

Two  boys  chanced  in  a  Vacant  hour  to  stray 
into  the  kitchen  of  a  public  house.  They  found 
a  large  blazing  fire,  and  a  box  containing,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  inscription,  a  Welch  fairy,  but  no4 
living  creature  besides.  The  boys,  eagerto  view 
the  dwarf,  but  by  no  means  willing,  or  perhaps1 
able,  to  pay  for  the  sight,  began  to  consult  how 
they  should  contrive  to  get  her  out.  Had  they 
possessed  the  strength  and  agility  of  Phoedrus* 
eagle,  they  would  probably  have  taken  his  me- 
thod of  opening  inclosures.  But  they  had  no 
wings.  The  lock  too  being  on  the  inside,  they 
could  not  force  the  door;  what  could  they  dol! 
They  hit  on  a  stratagem,  which  might  have  done 
honor  to  Polyaenus.  By  joint  efforts  of  strength, 
they  moved  the  box  so  very  near  the  fire,  that 
the  dwarf,  from  the  increased  heat,  was  obliged 
to  open  the  door,  and  favor  them,  gratis^  with 
her  wished-for  presence. 


THE  MARQUIS  HOSPITAL. 

This  ornament  to  French  science  was  a  geo- 
metrician almost  from  his  childhood.  One  day, 
being  at  the  Duke  of  Rohan's,  some  able  mathe- 
maticians were  speaking  of  a  problem  of  Pascal, 
which  appeared  to  them  extremely  difficult; 
young  Hospital  ventured  to  say  that  he  believed 
he  could  solve  it.  The  company  were  surprised 
at  what  appeared  to  them  presumption  in  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  for  he  was  then  no  more;  and  one  of 
them  said,  in  a  sort  of  braggart  tone,  that  if  he 
could,  he  would  give  him  the  choice  of  the  best 
book  in  his  library.  The  boy  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  in  a  few  days  after,  presented  the  so- 
lution, and  claimed  the  promised  prize;  which, 
it  need  scarcely  be  added,  was  most  cheerfully 
awarded  him. 


CLARA  FISHER. 

"  A  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart." 
Since  the  period  when  the  good  fortune  of 
Master  Betty  called  forth  a  host  of  young  Roscii 
and  Rosciae,  and  the  Green-room  was  in  danger 
of  being  converted  into  a  nursery,  the  tide  of 
public  feeling  has  run  violently  against  the  exhi- 
bition of  children  on  the  boards  of  our  great  the- 
atres. If,  however,  any  circumstance  was  like- 
ly to  make  the  public  not  only  tolerate  bat  ap- 
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PERCY  ANECDOTES. 


prove  of  the  theatrical  performance  of  children, 
it  must  be  in  the  production  of  a  piece  suited  to 
their  tender  years,  and  when  talents  are  display- 
ed, such  as  those  of  Miss  Clara  Fisher. 

This  child  was  born  on  the  14th  of  July,  1811, 
and  from  her  earliest  infancy  exhibited  an  un- 
common share  of  intellect.  When  an  infant  in 
arms,  she  took  so  much  delight  in  music,  that 
when  certain  tunes  were  played,  the  pleasure 
she  felt  was  most  striking",  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  any  air  to  which  she  had  taken  a 
dislike  was  attempted  to  be  introduced,  she 
would  cry  and  oppose  the  performance  of  it  by 
every  means  in  her  power;  an  instance  of  acute- 
ness  of  ear  and  taste  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  an 
infant. 

The  first  impulse  for  the  stage  that  little  Clara 
felt,  was  on  seeing  Miss  O'Neill  perform  the 
character  of  Jane  Shore.  After  her  return  from 
the  theatre  she  began  to  show  what  impression 
Miss  O'Neill's  performance  had  made  upon  her 
mind,  by  imitating  all  she  had  seen  that  great 
mistress  of  the  passions  so  recently  exhibit;  but 
infant-like,  she  blended  the  madness  of  Alicia, 
with  the  tenderness  and  distress  of  Jane  Shore. 
These  actions  in  a  child  under  four  years  of  age 
naturally  excited  pleasure  and  surprise  in  the 
family  circle,  and  the  applause  bestowed  by  some 
private  friends  seemed  to  fix  in  her  infant  mind 
a  love  for  the  stage.  Some  time  after  she  saw  a 
comic  dance  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  which  gave 
her  much  pleasure ;  and  the  next  evening  her 
eldest  sister  accidentally  playing  the  tune  on  the 
piano-forte,  she*  to  the  surprise  of  all,  went 
through  the  dance  correctly  in  the  steps,  and  with 
all  the  action  and  grimace  she  had  witnessed  in 
the  clown  the  night  before. 

The  first  appearance  of  Miss  Fisher  on  the 
stage,  was  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  1817,  in  Garrick's  little  comedy 
of  Lilliput,  to  which  many  songs  had  been  added, 
and  the  whole  remodelled  by  Mr.  D.  Corri,  whose 
pupils  sustained  the  principal  characters  in  the 
piece.  The  part  of  Lord  Flimnap  was  assigned 
to  Miss  Clara  Fisher,  who  astonished  the  audi- 
ence by  her  extraordinary  and  various  talents. 
"  The  staid  gravity  of  her  countenance,"  says 
one  of  the  diurnal  critics,  "  the  solemnity  of 
her  utterance,  and  the  studied  precision  of  her 
walk,  convulsed  the  audience  with  laughter. 
She  afterward,  assisted  by  her  young  friends,  who 
sustained  the  minor  parts  of  the  drama,  support- 
ed the  character  of  Richard  the  third, 
from  the  tent  scene  to  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and 
evinced  a  knowledge  of  the  text,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  stage  effect  really  surprising.  She 
finally,  in  the  character  of  a  countryman,  sang  a 
comic  song  with  a  great  deal  of  archness  and 
humor. 

After  playing  for  some  time  at  Drury  Lane, 
Miss  Clara  Fisher  was  engaged  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  appeared  in  the  pantomime  of  Harlequin 
Gulliver,  performing  the  character  of  Richard 
III.,  in  which  she  had  been  so  successful  at  the 
rival  house.  Some  parts  of  her  performance  in 
this  character  were  such  as  deserve  a  more  than 
cursory  notice-     The  manner  in  which  she  read 


the  letter  in  the  tent  scene,  the  sarcastic  smile 
that  accompanied  her  handing  it  to  the  messen 
ger,  as  she  repeated  the  lines: 

"  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold; 

For  Dickon,  thy  master,  is  bought  and  sold  ; '' 

and  then  as  she  turned  away,  on  saying, 

"  A  weak  invention  of  the  enemy  ; " 
was  such  as  deservedly  to  draw   down  the  most 
loud  and  reiterated  acclamations. 

The  infant  heroine  has  since  Visited  some  of 
the  principal  theatres  in  the  kingdom,  and  sus- 
tained, with  unrivalled  success,  the  characters  of 
Richard  III.,  Shylock,  Douglas,  Bombastes,  &c 

HONESTY  THE  BEST  POLICY, 

A  nobleman  travelling  in  Scotland,  about  six 
years  ago,  was  asked  for  alms  in  the  high  street 
of  Edinburgh,  by  a  little  ragged  boy.  He  said 
he  had  no  change ;  upon  which  the  boy  offered 
to  procure  it.  His  lordship,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  his  importunity,  gave  him  a  piece  of  silver, 
which  the  boy  conceiving  was  to  be  changed,  ran 
off  for  the  purpose.  On  his  return,  not  finding 
his  benefactor,  whom  he  expected  to  wait,  he 
watched  for  several  days  in  the  place  where  he 
had  received  the  money.  At  length  the  noble- 
man happened  again  to  pass  that  way ;  the  boy 
accosted  him,  and  put  the  change  he  had  procur- 
ed into  his  hand,  counting  it  with  great  exact- 
ness. His  lordship  was  so  pleased  with  the 
boy's  honesty,  that  he  placed  him  at  school,  with 
the  assurance  of  providing  for  him. 

LOUIS  XIII.  OF  FRANCE. 

This  prince,  from  his  earliest  years,  had  an 
aversion  to  reading,  which  he  preserved  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life.  This  was  perhaps  owing 
to  the  folly  of  his  tutors,  who  had  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  his  inclinations,  and  to  those  of  boys 
of  his  age.  They  taught  him  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  by  making  him  read  Fauchet's  An- 
tiquities, a  book  very  dully  written,  and  full  of 
tedious  dissertations.  His  mother,  Mary  de 
Medicis,  in  hopes  of  conquering  his  aversion  to 
reading,  made  M.  de  Souvre,  his  tutor,  one  day 
give  him  a  pretty  severe  flagellation.  To  this 
the  prince  submitted  with  great  reluctance;  and 
a  few  days  afterward  observing  his  mother  sa- 
lute him  great  respect,  he  said  to  her,  "  My  good 
mother,  I  wish  in  future  you  would  not  courtesy 
so  very  low,  but  give  me  less  flagellation." 

MORLAND. 

The  unfortunate  George  Morland  gave  very 
early  indications  of  his  genius:  he  used  to  draw 
objects  on  the  floor;  and  when  his  father,  who 
was  a  painter  on  crayons,  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
scissors  or  the  crayons  which  appeared  on  the 
floor,  the  laugh  was  often  enjoyed  against  him. 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  monkey  tricks,  made 
George  the  favorite  child;  his  father  saw  the 
germe  of  future  excellence  in  his  own  favorite 
art,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  him  ap- 
prenticed to  himself  for  seven  years,  during  which 
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his  application  Was  incessant.  His  days  were 
devoted  to  painting,  his  summer  evenings  to 
reading,  and  those  of  winter  to  drawing  by  lamp- 
light. It  was  during  this  period  that  he  gained 
nearly  his  whole  knowledge,  acquired  correct- 
ness of  eye,  with  obedience  of  hand,  and  those 
principles  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
excellence. 


SHUTER. 

This  once  celebrated  comedian  is  said  to  have 
owed  his  advance  in  life  to  a  singular  incident. 
When  very  young  he  was  pot-boy  at  a  public 
house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Covent  Garden. 
A  gentleman  came  in  late  one  evening,  and  after 
taking  some  refreshment,  sent  Shuter  to  call  a 
hackney-coach  for  him.  On  reaching  home,  the 
gentleman  missed  his  pocket-book,  and  suspect^ 
ing  he  had  left  it  in  the  coach,  the  number  of 
which  he  did  not  know,  he  hastened  the  next 
morning  to  the  house  from  which  it  had  been  or- 
dered, and  inquired  of  Shuter  if  he  knew  the 
number  of  the  coach.  Poor  Shuter  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  was  totally  unskilled  in  nu- 
merals ;  but  he  knew  the  signs  by  which  his  mas- 
ter scored  the  quarts  and  pints  of  porter  which 
were  drank  at  his  house,  and  these  were  fortu* 
nately  sufficient  to  express  the  number  of  the 
coach;  he  therefore  readily  replied  to  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry,  by  saying,"'"  Two  pots  and  a 
pint  (771)."  This  to  the  gentleman  was  unin- 
telligible, till  the  landlord  explained  its  meaning. 
The  coachman  was  summoned,  and  the  pocket- 
book  recovered.  This  acuteness  of  the  boy  so 
pleased  the  gentleman  that  he  immediately  placed 
him  in  school,  and  became  his  patron  through 
life. 


HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 

This  youthful  bard,  whose  premature  death 
was  so  sincerely  regretted  by  every  admirer  of 
genius,  manifested  an  ardent  love  of  reading  in 
his  infancy ;  it  was  a  passion  to  which  everything 
else  gave  way.  "  I  could  fancy,"  says  his  eldest 
sister,  "  I  see  him  in  his  little  chair,  with  a  large 
book  upon  his  knee,  and  my  mother  calling, 
'Henry,  my  love,  come  to  dinner;  '  which  was 
repeated  so  often  without  being  regarded,  4hat 
she  was  obliged  to  change  the  tone  of  her  voice 
before  she  could  rouse  him.  When  he  Was  about 
seven,  he  would  creep  unperceived  into  the  kitch- 
en, to  teach  the  servant  to  read  and  write;  and 
he  continued  this  for  some  time  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  thus  laudably  employ- 
ed. He  wrote  a  tale  of  a  Swiss  emigrant,  which 
was  probably  his  first  composition,  and  gave  it  to 
this  servant,  being  ashamed  to  show  it  to  his  mo- 
ther." "  The  consciousness  of  genius,"  says 
Mr,  Southey,  "is  always  at  first  accompanied 
with  this  diffidence;  it  is  a  sacred  solitary  feel- 
ing. No  forward  child,  however  extraordinary 
the  promise  of  his  childhood,  ever  produced  any- 
thing truly  great." 

When  Henry  Was  about  eleven  years  old,  he 
one  day  wrote  a  separate  theme  for  every  boy  in 


his  class,  which  consisted  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen.  The  master  said  he  had  never  known 
them  write  so  well  upon  any  subject  before,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  excellence  of  Henry's  own.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  wrote  a  poem,  "  On  being 
confined  to  School  one  pleasant  Morning  in 
Spring,"  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract:- 

"  How  gladly  would  my  soul  forego 
AH  that  arithmeticians  know, 
Or  stiff  grammarians  quaintly  teach, 
Or  all  that  industry  can  reach, 
To  taste  each  morn  of  all  the  joys 
That  with  the  laughing  sun  arise ; 
And  unconstrained  to  rove  along 
The  bushy  brakes  and  glens  among ; 
And  woo  the  muse's  gentle  power, 
In  unfrequented  rural  bower : 
But,  ah  !  such  heav'n-approaching  joys 
Will  never  greet  my  longing  eyes  ; 
Still  will  they  cheat  in  vision  fine', 
Yet  never  but  in  fancy  shine." 

The  parents  of  Henry  were  anxious  to  put  hinf 
to  some  trade ;  and  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year  he  was  placed  at  a  stockingdoom,  with  the' 
view  at  some  future  period  of  getting  a  situation 
in  a  hosier's  warehouse ;  but  the  youth  did  not 
conceive  that  nature  intended  to  doom  him  to 
spend  seven  years  of  his  life  in  folding  up  stock- 
ings, and  he  remonstrated  with  his  friends 
against  the  employment.  His  temper  and  tone' 
of  mind  at  this  period,  when  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  are  displayed  in  the  following  extract  front 
an  address  to  Contemplation. 


Men  may  rave, 


And  blame  and  censure  me,  that  I  don't  tie 
My  ev'ry  thought  down  to  the  desk,  and  spend 
The  morning  of  my  life  in  adding  figures 
With  accurate  monotony ;  that  so 
The  good  things  of  the  world  may  be  my  lot  * 
And  I  might  taste  the  blessedness  of  wealth. 
But,  oh  !  I  was  not  made  for  money  getting.-'* 


For  as  still 


I  tried  to  cast  with  school  dexterity 
The  interesting  sums,  my  vagrant  thoughts 
Would  quick  revert  to  many  a  woodland  haunty 
Which  fond  remembrance  cherish 'd ;  and  the  pert 
DrOpt  from  my  senseless  fingers,  as  I  pictur'd? 
In  mind's  eye,  how  on  the  shores  of  Trent 
I  erewhile  wander'd  with  my  early  friends 
In  social  intercourse." 

****** 

"  Yet  still,  0  Contemplation !  I  do  love 

T'  indulge  thy  solemn  musings ;  still  the  same' 

With  thee  alone  I  know  how  to  melt  and  weep,- 

In  thee  alone  delighting.     Why  along 

The  dusty  track  of  commerce  should  I  toilf 

When  with  an  easy  competence  content,- 

I  can  alone  be  happy  ;  where  with  thee 

I  may  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  nature, 

And  loose  the  wings  of  Fancy  ?    Thus  alone' 

Can  I  partake  of  happiness  on  earth ; 

And  to  be  happy  here  is  man's  chief  end, 

For  to  be  happy  he  must  needs  be  good." 

Young  White  was  soon  removed  from  the  loom 
to  the  office  of  a  solicitor,  which  was  a  less  ob- 
noxious employment.  He  became  a  member  of 
a  literary  society  in  Nottingham,  and  delivered 
an  extempore  lecture  on  genius;  in  which  he 
displayed  so  much  talent,  that  he  received  the 
unanimous  thanks  of  the  society,  and  they  elected 
this  young  Roscius  of  oratory  their  professor  of 
literature.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  gained  a  sil- 
ver medal  for  a  translation  from  Horace ;  and 
the   following  year  a  pair  of  globes,  for  an  im-* 
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aginary  tonr  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  He 
determined  upon  trying  for  this  prize  one  evening 
when  at  tea  with  his  family;  and  at  supper  he 
read  to  them  his  performance.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which 
possessed  considerable  merit.  Soon  after  he 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  of  St.  John's 
College,  where  he  made  the  most  rapid  progress. 
But  the  intensity  of  his  studies  ruined  his  consti- 
tution, and  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge.  He  died  about  two  years  after, 
aged  twentyone,  leaving  behind  him  several 
poems  and  letters,  which  gave  earnest  of  the 
high  rank  he  would  have  attained  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  had  his  life  been  spared. 


ALEXANDER  AND  LA  HARPE. 

The  attachment  of  the  present  emperor  of 
Russia  to  his  preceptor,  La  Harpe,  is  well  known  ; 
it  was  rather  filial  than  that  of  a  pupil ;  his  great- 
est delight  was  in  his  society,  and  he  would  cling 
round  his  neck  in  the  most  affectionate  embraces, 
by  which  frequently  his  clothes  were  covered 
with  powder.  "  See,  my  dear  prince,"  La 
Harpe  would  say,  "  what  a  figure  you  have  made 
yourself."  "  Oh,  never  mind  it,"  Alexander 
replied;  "no  one  will  blame  me  for  carrying 
away  all  I  can  from  my  dear  preceptor."  One 
day  he  went  to  visit  La  Harpe,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, alone;  the  porter  was  a  new  servant,  and 
did  not  know  him;  he  asked  his  name  and  was 
answered  Alexander.  The  porter  then  led  him 
into  the  servant's  hall,  told  him  his  master  was 
at  his  studies,  and  could  not  be  disturbed  for  an 
hour.  The  servant's  homely  meal  was  prepared, 
and  the  prince  was  invited  to  partake  of  it, 
which  he  did  without  affectation.  When  the 
hour  was  expired,  the  porter  informed  La  Harpe 
that  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Alexander  had 
been  waiting  some  time,  and  wanted  to  see  him. 
"  Show  him  in."  But  what  was  La  Harpe's 
surprise  to  see  his  pupil  !  he  wished  to  apolo- 
gize; but  Alexander  placing  his  finger  on  his 
lips,  said,  "  My  dear  tutor,  do  not  mention  it; 
an  hour  to  you  is  worth  a  day  to  me:  and  be- 
sides, I  have  had  a  hearty  breakfast  with  your 
servants,  which  I  should  have  lost  had  I  been  ad- 
mitted when  I  came."  The  poor  porter's  feel- 
ings may  be  better  imagined  than  described;  but 
Alexander,  laughing,  said,  "I  like  you  the  bet- 
ter for  it ;  you  are  an  honest  servant,  and  there  is 
an  hundred  roubles  to  convince  you  I  think  so." 


EARLY  PHILANTHROPY. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  as  a  fact, 
by  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  her  admirable  work  of 
the  Little  Emigrants. 

"  One  morning  when  we  came  to  the  mill,  we 
did  not  find  Lolotte,  who  was  in  the  fields; 
while  we  were  waiting  for  her,  my  father  and  I 
conversed  with  the  miller's  wife.  I  had  brought 
oeveral  playthings  for  Lolotte;  and  the  miller's 
wife  laughing,  told  me  that  they  would  not  please 


her  so  well  as  a  little  flour.  '  Howl '  said  I. 
She  replied,  for  three  weeks  Lolotte  has  cared 
for  nothing  but  heaping  up  flour:  every  morning 
she  comes  to  beg  some  of  my  husband,  who  gives 
her  a  handful ;  besides  this,  she  invents  a  thou- 
sand little  schemes  to  get  some  from  me ;  and 
when  she  sees  me  in  a  good  humor,  or  when  I 
caress  her,  I  am  sure  she  is  going  to  say,  *  Give 
me  a  little  flour.'  The  other  day  we  had 
made  some  muffins,  and  I  carried  one  to  her; 
her  first  movement  was  to  take  it;  then  she  con- 
sidered, and  said,  *  Keep  your  muffin,  and  give 
me  a  little  flour.'  'This  is  odd,'  said  my  fa- 
ther; •  and  what  does  she  do  with  all  this  flourl  ' 
'  She  has  asked  us  for  a  large  sack,'  replied  the 
miller's  wife,  '  and  there  she  puts  it;  the  sack  is 
by  her  bedside,  and  it  must  now  be  almost  full.* 
During  this  conversation  I  said  nothing;  but  re- 
flecting upon  it,  and  perfectly  knowing  Lolotte, 
I  guessed  the  cause.  I  remembered  that  1  had 
often  come  to  see  her  with  M.  and  Madame 
d'Ermont;  that  we  had  frequently  spoken  of 
France  before  her;  that  M.  d'Ermont  had  men- 
tioned the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  had  said,  that 
the  counter-revolution  would  be  affected  by  fam- 
ine. I  doubted  not  but  Lolotte's  store  of  flour 
had  some  connexion  with  this;  but  lest  I  might 
be  deceived,  I  kept  silence.  At  last  Lolotte  re- 
turned from  her  walk  ;  after  having  embraced  us, 
she  sat  upon  the  knee  of  my  father,  who  did  not 
fail  to  question  her  with  regard  to  the  flour. 
Lolotte  blushed,  and  evaded  answering  by  saying 
we  would  laugh  at  her;  but  when  she  was  close- 
ly pressed  to  explain  herself,  1  saw  her  counte- 
nance take  that  moving  expression  which  it  al- 
ways has  when  she  is  going  to  cry ;  and  then  she 
said  with  a  broken  voice,  '  It  is  because  I  knew 
that  very  soon  there  would  be  no  more  bread  in 
France,  and  I  want  to  send  a  provision  of  flour 
to  my  nurse  Caillet.'  " 


BROTHERLY  LOVE. 
A  little  boy  seeing  two  nestling  birds  pecking 
at  each  other,  inquired  of  his  elder  brother  what 
they  were  doing.  "  They  are  quarrelling,"  was 
the  answer.  "No,"  replied  the  child,  "that 
cannot  be;   they  are  brothers." 


CAPTURE  OF  PARIS. 

When  Paris  was  attacked  in  1S14  by  the  al- 
lied armies,  the  Parisian  artillery  placed  on  the 
heights  of  Montmarte  was  served  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Polytechnic  school,  who  were  principally 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old.  They  of  course 
were  inexperienced  in  war;  yet  they  rivalled  in 
ardor  the  veterans  with  whom  they  associated ; 
and  their  well-directed  fire  filled  the  approaches 
to  the  positions  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  ene- 
my. Thus  transformed  into  disciples  of  war, 
they  served  the  batteries  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  valor,  and  never  shrunk  from  their  post  whilst 
it  could  be  retained.  Several  hundred  of  these 
youths  fell  in  the  dreadful  conflict. 
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PRINCE  GEORGE  AT  SEVENTEEN. 

Th  e  Princess  of  Wales,  his  mother,  communi- 
cated to  a  friend  the  following  character  of  the 
young  Prince,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The 
passage  is  in  Doddington's  Diary.  She  said, 
that  "  he  was  shy  and  backward;  not  a  wild, 
dissipated  boy,  but  good-natured  and  cheerful, 
with  a  serious  cast  upon  the  whole;  that  those 
about  him  knew  him  no  more  than  if  they  had 
never  seen  him.  That  he  was  not  quick;  but 
with  those  he  was  acquainted  with,  applicable 
and  intelligent.  His  education  had  given  her 
much  pains.  His  book-learning  she  was  no 
judge  of,  though  supposed  it  small  or  useless ; 
but  she  hoped  he  might  have  been  instructed  in 
the  general  understanding  of  things."  He  was 
brought  up  in  great  privacy,  as  far  as  regarded 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  prevailing  man- 
ners of  the  young  nobility;  and  the  prejudices 
which  George  II.  entertained  against  the  Prin- 
cess Dowager,  effectually  excluded  his  grandson 
from  the  splendors  and  allurements  of  a  court. 


PULPIT  FLATTERY. 

One  of  the  first  acts  performed  by  the  young 
monarch  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was 
to  issue  an  order,  prohibiting  any  of  the  clergy 
who  should  be  called  to  preach  before  him,  from 
paying  him  any  compliment  in  their  discourses. 
His  majesty  was  led  to  this  from  the  fulsome  ad- 
ulation which  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  Prebendary 
of  Westminster,  thought  proper  to  deliver  in  the 
chapel  royal;  and  for  which,  instead  of  thanks, 
he  received  from  his  royal  auditor  a  pointed  re- 
primand, his  majesty  observing,  "  that  he  came 
to  chapel  to  hear  the  praises  of  God,  and  not  his 
own."  This  circumstance  operated  wonderfully 
on  the  reverend  orator,  as  from  that  moment  he 
became  a  flaming  patriot.  The  doctor  took 
part  with  Wilkes;  was  made  liveryman  of  the 
Joiners'  Company;  and  lavished  large  sums  up- 
on Mrs.  Macaulay,  the  republican  historian,  in 
whose  honor  he  caused  a  marble  statue  to  be 
erected  in  his  church  at  Walbrook ;  though  be- 
fore he  died  he  caused  it  to  be  removed,  not  in- 
deed so  much  from  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of 
the  thing,  as  out  of  resentment  to  the  lady,  who 
had  displeased  him  by  her  marriage. 


EARL  OF  BUTE. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  the  most 
important  events  to  causes  the  most  trivial,  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  first  success 
of  Lord  Bute,  and,  consequently,  all  the  good  or 
evil  which  his  great  power  occasioned,  was  ow- 
ing to  the  circumstance  of  an  apothecary,  in 
Lime  Street,  keeping  a  carriage.  His  lordship 
was  living  in  a  very  domestic  and  retired  man- 
ner at  Richmond,  attending  only  to  the  education 


of  his  children,  and  not  even  allowing  himself 
the  indulgence  of  a  carriage.  Mr.  M.  an  apoth- 
ecary, whose  country  house  was  near  that  of 
Lord  Bute,  kept  a  charMot,  and  one  day  invited 
his  lordship  to  take  a  place  in  it,  to  go  to  Mous- 
ley  Hurst,  where  there  was  to  be  a  great  cricket 
match,  under  the  auspices  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  father  of  George  III.  The  offer  was 
accepted;  and  they  had  not  been  long  on  the 
ground  when  it  began  to  rain.  To  amuse  the 
prince  during  this  cessation  of  the  cricket,  a 
rubber  of  whist  was  proposed;  but  only  three 
persons  could  be  found,  of  sufficient  rank  to  en 
title  them  to  the  honor;  at  last  some  one  recol- 
lected that  he  had  seen  a  nobleman  in  Mr.  M's 
chariot.  Lord  Bute  was  accordingly  invited  to 
be  of  the  party,  where  he  so  pleased  the  prince 
(who  had  never  seen  him  before),  that  he  invited 
him  to  Kew;  an  invitation  which  the  Scotch 
lord  did  not  hesitate  in  accepting.  From  that 
time  Lord  Bute  became  a  great  favorite  of  the 
prince  :  and  in  1737,  he  was  appointed  one  ot 
the  lords  of  his  bed-chamber. 


THE  QUEEN'S  ARRIVAL. 

On  the  6th  of  September  the  princess  arrived 
at  Harwich,  and  on  the  8th  reached  town.  Her 
highness  alighted  at  the  garden  gate  of  St, 
James'  Palace,  and  was  handed  out  of  the  coach 
by  his  majesty's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York. 
Upon  her  entrance  into  the  garden,  she  sunk  on 
her  knee  to  the  king,  who  in  a  most  affectionate 
manner  raising  her  up,  saluted  her,  and  then  led 
her  with  his  right  hand  into  the  palace,  where 
she  dined  with  his  majesty,  the  Princess  Dowa- 
ger, and  the  Princess  Augusta. 

In  the  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  Just  pre- 
vious to  the  ceremonial,  the  princess  was  observ- 
ed to  look  more  than  usually  thoughtful.  The 
Duchess  of  Ancaster  took  the  liberty  of  saying 
something  to  rally  her  spirits.  "  Ah  !  "  replied 
her  highness,  "  you  have  gone  through  the  cere- 
mony twice,  and  may  think  nothing  of  it;  but  to 
me  it  is  too  new  and  momentous  an  event  not  to 
fill  me  with  apprehension." 


QUEEN  ANNE'S  BED, 
In  the  king's  state  bed  chamber  at  Windsor 
Castle,  formerly  the  public  dining-room,  there  is 
an  old-fashioned  article  of  furniture  within  a  re- 
cess, viz.  the  bed  of  Queen  Anne,  of  illustrious 
memory.  Being  highly  valued,  it  has  always 
been  preserved  with  great  care,  a  crimson  cur- 
tain being  drawn  over  it,  and  a  screen  interposed 
in  front,  to  guard  it  from  the  approach  of  idle 
curiosity.  His  majesty,  being  solicited  to  per- 
mit a  more  magnificent  bed  to  occupy  its  situa- 
tion, answered,  "  that  he  would  not  displace  this 
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venerable  relic,  for  the  most  splendid  bed  in  the 
universe. " 


RESIGNATION  OF  MR.  PITT,  1761. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  the  seals,  his  majesty 
expressed  his  concern  for  the  loss  of  so  able  a 
servant;  and  to  show  the  favorable  sense  he  en- 
tertained of  his  services,  he  made  him  an  unlim- 
ited offer  of  any  rewards  in  the  power  of  the 
.crown  to  bestow,  His  majesty  at  the  same  time 
expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  the  late  decis- 
ion of  the  majority  of  his  council,  by  which  they 
declined  the  proposal  of  attacking  Spain,  while 
^he  was  yet  meditating,  (as  the  family  compact 
proved),  but  unprepared  for,  hostilities.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  sensibly  touched  with  the  grandeur  and 
condescension  of  this  proceeding.  "  I  confess, 
fir,"  said  he,  "  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  ex- 
pect your  majesty's  displeasure.  1  did  not  come 
prepared  for  this  exceeding  goodness.  Pardon 
me,  sir,  if  overpowered,  it  oppresses  me  " — he 
burst  into  tears.  Next  day,  a  pension  of  £3,000 
a  year  was  settled  upon  Mr.  Pitt  for  three  lives, 
and  a  title  conferred  upon  his  lady  and  her  issue. 

DR.  ROBERTSON. 

Of  the  early  interest  which  his  majesty  took 
Jn  the  advancement  of  English  literature,  we 
have  a  striking  proof,  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  to  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  dated  July 
-20,  1761,  in  which  there  is  the  following  pas- 
sage :  *'  Lord  Bute  told  me  the  king's  thoughts, 
as  well  as  his  own,  with  respect  to  your  History 
of  England,  and  a  wish  his  majesty  had  express- 
ed to  see  a  History  of  England  from  your  pen. 
His  lordship  assured  me  every  source  of  informa- 
tion which  government  can  command  would  be 
opened  to  you ;  and  that  great,  laborious,  and 
extensive  as  the  work  must  be,  he  would  take 
care  your  encouragement  should  be  proportioned 
po  it," 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  his  majesty 
granted  a  pension  to  Dr.  Johnson  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  it  having  been  represented 
to  his  majesty  that  he  was  a  very  learned  and 
good  man,  without  any  certain  provision.  The 
Earl  of  Bute,  then  prime  minister,  announced 
this  instance  of  his  sovereign's  bounty  to  the 
doctor;  who  it  is  said,  felt  some  hesitation  in 
accepting  it,  after  the  definitions  he  had  given 
in  his  Dictionary  of  pension  and  pensioner. 
Lord  Bute,  at  the  time  of  presenting  him  with 
it,  expressly  said  to  him,  "  It  is  not  given  you 
for  anything  you  are  to  do,  but  for  what  you  have 
done." 


WELCH  CHARITY    SCHOOL. 

The  first  public  address  presented  to  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  from  die  Governors  of  the 
Society  of  Ancient  Britons  who  solicited  his 
patronage  for  an    institution,   which   educates, 


clothes,  and  supports,  a  number  of  poor  and  des- 
titute natives  of  the  principality  from  which  his 
royal  highness  derived  his  title.  The  address 
was  presented  on  St.  David's  Day,  the  1st  of 
March,  1765,  when  the  prince  was  not  quite 
three  years  of  age.  "  Your  royal  parents,"  said 
the  address,  "  remember  no  period  of  their  lives 
too  early  for  doing  good;  and  when  a  few  years 
shall  call  forth  your  virtues  into  action,  your  roy- 
al highness  may  perhaps  reflect  with  satisfaction 
upon  your  faithful  Ancient  Britons  thus  laying 
themselves  at  your  feet."  The  prince  made  the 
following  answer:  "  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for 
this  mark  of  your  duty  to  the  king,  and  wish  pros-* 
perity  to  this  charity."  This  answer  is  said,  in 
the  journals  of  the  day,  to  have  been  delivered 
with  great  propriety  and  suitableness  of  action. 
The  prince,  at  concluding  it,  presented  the  trea- 
surer of  die  charity  with  a  donation  of  £100. 


BISHOP  WARBURTON. 

In  the  letters  of  this  literary  Colossus,  left  for 
publication  by  his  friend,  Bishop  Hurd,  there  is 
the  following  characteristic  anecdote,  in  which 
the  urbanity  of  the  monarch  stands  well  contrast- 
ed with  the  roughness  of  the  controversialist. 
"  I  brought,"  says  the  bishop,  (Feburary  20, 
1767),  "  as  usual,  a  bad  cold  with  me  to  town; 
and  this  being  the  first  day  I  ventured  out  of 
doors,  it  was  employed,  as  in  duty  bound,  at 
court,  it  being  a  levee  day.  A  buffoon  lord  in 
waiting  (you  may  guess  who  I  mean)  was  very 
busy  in  marshalling  the  circle:  he  said  to  me, 
•  Move  forward,  you  clog  up  the  door.'  I  re- 
plied with  as  little  civility,  f  Did  nobody  clog"  up 
the  king's  doorstead  more  than  I,  there  would  be 
room  for  all  honest  men.'  This  brought  the  man 
to  himself.  When  the  king  came  up  to  me,  he 
asked  why  I  did  not  come  to  levee  before  1  I  said, 
1 1  understood  there  was  no  business  going  for- 
ward in  the  house  in  which  I  could  be  of  service 
to  his  majesty.'  He  replied,  •  He  supposed  the 
severe  storm  of  snow  would  have  brought  me  up.' 
I  replied,  '  I  was  under  the  cover  of  a  very  warm 
house.'  You  see,  by  all  this,  how  unfit  I  am  for 
courts." 

The  king,  when  in  conversation  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  observed,  that  Pope  made  Warburton 
a  bishop.  "True,  sir,"  said  Johnson;  "but 
Warburton  did  more  for  Pope — he  made  him  a 
Christian  !  "  alluding  no  doubt  to  his  ingenious 
comments  on  the  Essay  on  Man. 


EDWARD,  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

The  king's  brother,  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
who  died  in  Italy  in  the  year  1768,  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  a  prince  of  very  lively  and  gal- 
lant parts.  Bishop  Newton  adds  his  personal 
testimony  iu  confirmation  of  the  popular  opinion, 
and  expresses  his  conviction,  that  had  he  out- 
lived the  years  of  dissipation,  he  would  have 
proved  an  honor  to  his  king  and  country.  The 
duke  possessed,  by  all  accounts,  much  of  the  fa- 
mily quality  of  courage.  He  accompanied  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Cherbourg;  and  was 
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always  foremost  where  danger  called.  On  one 
occasion  he  advanced  so  near  the  town,  as  to  ex- 
pose his  person  to  some  shot  from  the  enemy. 
A  ball  grazing  en  ricochet  near  the  spot  where 
he  stood,  a  serjeant  sprung  before  him,  to  defend 
his  royal  highness  with  his  body.  The  prince 
was  so  pleased  with  this  uncommon  mark  of  cou- 
rage and  attachment,  that  he  rewarded  the  man 
with  a  handsome  gratuity. 


THE   PRETENDER. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  father  of  the  present 
duke,  when  abroad  in  1771,  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  frequently  saw  the  Pretender  in  pub- 
lie.  One  of  his  attendants,  speaking  with  levity 
of  the  destitute  state  of  this  aspirant  to  the  Bri- 
tish throne,  was  warmly  reproved  by  the  duke, 
who  said,  "  1  pity  the  distresses  of  that  poor  man 
extremely,  and  quite  forget  his  efforts  to  dethrone 
my  family.  It  was  natural  enough  for  him  to 
aspire  to  a  throne  his  ancestors  once  possessed ; 
but  surely  those  who,  after  inviting  him  to  Eng- 
land, now  suffer  him  to  want  bread,  deserve  the 
detestation  of  every  generous  mind  ;  "  alluding 
doubtless  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Jacobite 
Club  in  England,  having  ceased  to  pay  the  pen- 
sion of  £5000  per  annum,  which  they  had  for 
several  years  remitted  to  the  chevalier. 

The  king  himself  having  been  told  of  a  gentle- 
man of  family  and  fortune  in  Perthshire,  who  had 
not  merely  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him,  but  had  never  permitted  him  to  be  named 
as  king  in  his  presence;  "  Carry  my  compli- 
ments to  him,"  said  the  king,  "  but — what — 
stop — no — he  may  perhaps  not  receive  my  com- 
pliments as  King  of  England — give  him  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover's  compliments,  and  tell  him  that 
he  respects  the  steadiness  of  his  principles." 

His  predecessor,  George  II.  being  at  a  mas- 
querade, was  recognized  by  a  .lady  of  Jacobite 
principles,  who  entering  into  conversation  with 
his  majesty,  requested  the  disguised  monarch  to 
pledge  her  in  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  the 
Pretender.  The  good-natured  monarch  imme- 
diately filled  a  glass,  and  said,  "  I  drink  with 
pleasure  the  health  of  all  unfortunate  princes." 

THE  SHAM  PRINCESS    SUSANNAH 
CAROLINA  MATILDA. 

A  female  of  the  name  of  Sarah  Wilson,  who 
attended  the  honorable  Miss  Vernon,  one  of  the 
maids  of  honor,  having  found  her  way  into  one 
of  the  royal  apartments,  broke  open  a  cabinet, 
which  she  rifled  of  several  valuable  jewels,  and 
carried  them  off.  The  robbery  was  soon  dis- 
covered; and  the  thief  being  detected,  was  com- 
mitted for  trial,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
death ;  but  through  die  gracious  interposition  of 
the  queen,  the  culprit  received  a  pardon,  on  con- 
dition of  being  transported  for  life.  She  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Maryland,  where  she  soon 
escaped  from  her  master,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Princess  Susannah  Carolina  Matilda,  stating 
she  was  the  sister  of  the  queen.  The  clothes  she 
carried  with  her  favored  the  deception,  espe- 


cially as  she  had  retained  a  miniature  of  her  ma 
jesty.  The  imposture  was  believed;  she  levied 
large  contributions  on  the  credulous,  whom  in 
return  she  permitted  to  kiss  her  hand.  At  length 
her  master  heard  of  the  deception,  and  appre- 
hended her  as  a  runaway,  to  the  great  confusion 
of  the  good  people  of  Carolina,  who  had  been 
the  dupes  of  her  artifice. 

.      J.  J.  ROUSSEAU. 

Among  other  persons  of  literary  eminence  who 
were  pensioned  by  the  king  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  was  the  celebrated  Rousseau;  but  his 
majesty,  on  making  the  grant,  insisted  that  the 
matter  should  not  be  made  public,  which  was 
intended  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  respect  for  that 
wayward  and  extraordinary  character.  The 
philosopher  of  Geneva,  however,  after  having 
gratefully  accepted  the  favor,  and  returned  his 
thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  bestowed, 
returned  it  on  quarrelling  with  his  friend,  David 
Hume.  He  did  this  however  in  a  manner  which 
plainly  indicated  a  desire  to  keep  the  grant, 
provided  he  was  courted  to  it;  but  having  once 
declined  the  royal  bounty,  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  make  the  monarch  a  suppliant  to  an 
adventurer.  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  extrava- 
gant panegyric  on  Rousseau,  has  most  absurdly 
praised  him  for  refusing  a  pension  from  the 
King  of  England,  without  however  stating  the 
particulars  of  the  story,  or  noticing  the  excessive 
meanness  of  her  hero,  who  actually  endeavored 
to  get  the  pension  renewed  when  it  was  too  late. 
Rousseau,  however,  bore  testimony  to  the  virtues 
of  his  majesty.  "  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  the 
great  monarch  whom  I  reverence,  but  the  good 
husband,  the  good  father,  the  virtuous,  the  be- 
nevolent man." 


AMUSEMENTS. 

The  king's  chief  amusement  in  private  was 
music,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  It 
was  music  of  the  highest  character,  for  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  conception;  by  which  he  not 
only  gratified  a  well-tuned  ear,  but  exalted  his 
devotional  feelings.  For  the  meretricious  bra- 
vuras  of  the  Italian  stage  he  had  no  relish,  and 
still  less  for  the  fantastic  and  bewitching  move- 
ments of  its  ballet.  He  loved  dancing,  but  strict- 
ly in  the  old  style  of  mingled  stateliness  and  vi- 
vacity; the  voluptuous  waltz  was  unknown,  and 
had  it  sought  for  admission  at  court,  would  as- 
suredly have  sought  in  vain.  Of  his  majesty's 
fondness  for  dancing  we  have  the  following  plea- 
sing picture,  in  a  letter  from  Daniel  Wray,  Esq., 
formerly  Deputy  Teller  of  the  Exchequer. 

"  We  found  all  the  world  gaping  at  the  King 
of  Denmark.  At  the  queen's  ball,  after  several 
country  dances,  he  asked  his  brother  monarch 
(George  III),  whether  his  majesty  was  tired. 
Not  at  all,  replied  the  king,  and  called  for  The 
Hemp  Dressers,  which  he  continued  for  two 
hours.  At  Carlton  House,  the  same  question 
was  returned  upon  the  Dane,  who  confessed  himr 
self  abattu,  and  cried  quarter." 
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His  majesty  disliked  the  opera,  and  never 
honored  it  with  his  presence*,  but  he  loved,  with 
all  his  heart,  to  go  an!  see,  and  enjoy,  an  Eng- 
lish play,  as  often  as  he  could  make  it  conve- 
nient. Although  known  to  delight  in  the  serious 
drama,  and  to  be  a  reader  and  admirer  of  Shak- 
espeare, he  appeared  in  public  to  be  always  more 
particularly  pleased  with  exhibitions  of  a  comic 
or  even  farcical  description.  Whimsical  trans- 
formations, and  such  deceptions  as  Follet  the 
clown  swallowing  a  carrot  four  or  five  yards 
long,  have  been  known  to  make  his  majesty 
laugh  so  heartily,  as  to  attract  the  general  atten- 
tion of  the  house.  More  than  once  the  queen 
has  been  heard  to  whisper  to  his  majesty,  "  not 
to  laugh  so  loud."  The  truth  is,  that  the  king 
went  to  the  theatre  purposely  to  refresh  and  ex- 
hilarate his  spirits;  to  indulge  in  that  joyous 
mirth,  English  all  over,  which  he  could  not  find 
in  the  private  chamber  or  tapestried  saloons  of 
a  palace. 

DOING   HOMAGE. 

Mr.  Carbonel,  the  wine  merchant  who  served 
his  majesty,  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  king, 
and  used  to  be  admitted  to  the  royal  hunts.  Re- 
turning from  the  chase  one  day,  his  majesty  en- 
tered affably  into  conversation  with  his  wine  mer- 
chant, and  rode  with  him  side  by  side  a  consid- 
erable way.  Lord  Walsingham  was  in  attend- 
ance ;  and  watching  an  opportunity,  took  Mr. 
Carbonel  aside,  and  whispered  something  to  him. 
*'  What  's  that !  what 's  that,  Walsingham  has 
been  saying  to  you?  "  inquired  the  good-humor- 
ed monarch.  "  I  find,  sir,  I  have  been  uninten- 
tionally guilty  of  disrespect;  my  lord  informed 
me  that  I  ought  to  have  taken  off  my  hat  whene- 
ver I  addressed  your  majesty ;  but  your  majesty 
will  please  to  observe,  that  whenever  I  hunt,  my 
hat  is  fastened  to  my  wig,  and  my  wig  is  fasten- 
ed to  my  head,  and  I  am  on  the  back  of  a  very 
high-spirited  horse,  so  that  if  anything  goes  off 
we  must  all  go  off  together!  "  The  king  laugh- 
ed heartily  at  the  whimsical  apology. 

THE  CARD  MAKER. 

His  majesty,  in  one  of  his  rides  near  Richmond, 
observed  a  handsome  house,  and  being  curious 
to  know  who  was  the  owner,  he  made  the  ne- 
cessary inquiry.  He  received  for  answer,  that  the 
mansion  was  the  lately  purchased  property  of  his 
majesty's  card  maker.  "  Indeed,"  replied  the 
king;  "then  this  man's  cards  have  all  turned 
up  trumps  ! " 

RUSTIC  SIMPLICITY, 

The  king,  in  his  walks  about  his  farms,  was 
often  alone,  and  many  pleasant  little  incidents 
occurred  on  meeting  with  rustic.6,  to  whom  he 
was  unknown.  One  day  he  had  to  pass  through 
a  narrow  hedge-gate,  on  which  sat  a  young 
clown,  who  showed  no  readiness  in  moving. 
«*  Who  are  you,  boy?  "  said  the  king.  "  I  be 
a   pig-boy,"    answered   he,      H  Where   do  you 


come  from?  "  Who  do  you  work  for  here?  "  I  be 
from  the  low  country;  out  of  work  at  present." 
"  Do  n't  they  want  lads  here?  "  said  the  king. 
"  I  do  n't  know,"  rejoined  the  boy,  "  all  l>elongs 
hereabouts  to  Georgy."  "  Pray,"  said  his  ma- 
jesty, "  who  is  Georgy!  "  "  He  be  the  King, 
and  live  at  the  Castle,  but  he  does  no  good  for 
me."  His  majesty  immediately  gave  orders  at 
his  farm  hard  by  to  have  the  boy  employed;  and 
when  he  saw  him,  told  him  to  be  a  steady  laj, 
and  "  Georgy  "  might  do  some  good  for  him. 


THE  ROYAL  CHILDREN. 
Mrs.  Chapone,  who  was  niece  of  Dr.  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  formerly  preceptor  to  the 
king,  and  used  to  spend  much  of  her  time  at  her 
uncle's  residence  at  Farnham  Castle,  relates  the 
following  anecdotes  of  the  royal  family,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Burrows,  dated  Aug.  20,  1778.  " Mr. 
Buller  went  to  Windsor  on  Saturday;  saw  the 
king,  who  inquired  much  about  the  bishop;  and 
hearing  that  he  would  be  eighty  two  next  Mon- 
day, (  then,'  said  the  king,  '  I  will  go  and  wish 
him  joy.'  '  And  I,'  said  the  queen,  f  will  go  too.' 
Mr.  B.  then  dropt  a  hint  of  the  additional  plea- 
sure it  would  give  the  bishop  if  he  could  see  the 
princes.  'That,'  said  the  king,  '  requires  con- 
trivance; but  if  I  can  manage  it  we  will  all  go.' 
On  the  Monday  following,  the  royal  party,  con- 
sisting of  their  majesties,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  York,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Princess 
Royal  and  Princess  Augusta,  visited  the  bishop. 
The  king,"  continues  Mrs.  Chapone,  "sent 
the  princes  to  pay  their  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Chapone,  himself,  he  said,  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. Whilst  the  princes  were  speaking  tome, 
Mr.  Arnold,  sub-preceptor,  said,  'These  gentle- 
men  are  well  acquainted  with  a  certain  ode  pre- 
fixed to  Mrs.  Carter's  Epictetus,  if  you  know  any- 
thing of  it.'  Afterwards  the  king  came  and  spoke 
to  us,  and  the  queen  led  the  Princess  Royal  to 
me,  saying,  '  This  is  a  young  lady  who,  I  hope, 
has  much  profited  by  your  instructions.  She  has 
read  them  (Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind)  more  than  once,  and  will  read  them  often  ; 
and  the  princess  assented  to  the  praise  which  fol- 
lowed with  a  very  modest  air.  I  was  pleased 
with  all  the  princes,  but  particularly  with  Prince 
William,  who  is  little  of  his  age,  but  so  sensible 
and  engaging,  that  he  won  the  bishop's  heart; 
to  whom  he  particularly  attached  himself,  and 
would  stay  with  him  while  all  the  rest  ran  about 
the  house.  His  conversation  was  surprisingly 
manly  and  clever  for  his  age;  yet  with  the  young 
Bullers  he  was  quite  the  boy,  and  said  to  John 
Buller,  by  way  of  encouraging  him  to  talk, 
'  Come,  we  are  both  boys,  you  know.'  All  of 
them  showed  affectionate  respect  to  the  bishop ; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  pressed  his  hand  so  hard, 
that  he  hurt  it." 


THE  KING  AND  THE  PRINCE.. 

The  King,  in  one  of  his  morning  walks,  ac- 
companied by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  met  a  far- 
mer's servant  travelling  to  Windsor  with  a  load 
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of  commodities  for  market.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, the  cart  was  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  nor 
could  the  poor  fellow  extricate  it,  though  labor- 
ing with  all  his  might.  Both  the  king  and  the 
prince  were  dressed  in  a  style  of  great  simplici- 
ty; and  as  if  with  one  impulse  of  humanity,  they 
immediately  rushed  forward  to  the  assistance  of 
the  embarrassed  rustic.  Having  through  the 
dint  of  main  strength  enabled  him  to  set  his  cart 
fairly  on  the  road,  the  poor  fellow,  glowing  with 
gratitude,  asked  them  very  cordially  if  they 
would  accept  of  a  cup  of  ale  from  him  at  the  next 
house;  adding,  that  as  the  road  was  dirty,  they 
were  heartily  welcome  to  take  a  seat  on  the  cart. 
Both  these  offers  were  of  course  declined,  and 
they  parted;  the  king  having  previously  slipped 
a  guinea,  and  the  prince  two  guineas,  into  the 
hands  of  the  rustic. 

The  man  was  thunderstruck;  nor  could  he 
help  relating  the  particulars  of  his  adventure  the 
moment  he  reached  "Windsor.  He  was  assured 
that  it  must  have  been  to  the  king  and  the  prince 
that  he  had  been  so  highly  indebted;  and  the 
only  circumstance  that  seemed  to  puzzle  the  man 
himself,  and  made  him  doubt  the  fact,  was,  that 
the  prince  should  have  given  him  two  guineas, 
while  the  king  gave  him  but  one. 

Everything,  as  here  related,  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  the  monarch;  and  happening  the  week 
following  to  meet  the  same  man  again  on  his  way 
to  market,  he  stopped  him,  and  smiling,  said, 
"  Well,  my  friend,  I  find  you  were  rather  dis- 
satisfied with  the  little  present  I  made  you  when 
we  last  met;  the  son  you  though*  more  munifi- 
cent than  the  father.  He  was  so,  I  confess ;  but 
remember,  my  good  fellow,  that  I  am  obliged  to 
be  just  before  I  can  be  generous ;  my  son  has,  at 
present,  nobody  to  care  for  but  himself;  and  I 
(with  an  infinite  deal  more  of  anxiety  in  my 
mind  than  you  can  possibly  experience)  am  bound 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  millions,  who  look 
to  me  for  that  protection,  which  your  children  at 
home  expect,  and  have  a  right  to  demand,  from 
you." 

PROMOTION. 

In  1781,  a  striking  instance  occurred  of  the  at- 
tention which  his  majesty  paid  to  the  services 
and  rewards  of  his  servants.  Lord  Amherst  pre- 
senting to  the  king  a  packet  of  army  commissions 
for  his  sigaature,  his  majesty,  on  looking  over 
the  list,  observed  an  officer  appointed  captain 
over  an  old  lieutenant,  and  inquiring  the  reason, 
was  answered  by  his  lordship,  "  He  cannot  buy." 
The  name  struck  the  king,  and  before  he  signed 
the  commissions,  he  turned  to  one  of  those  large 
folios,  of  which  he  had  a  number,  in  his  own 
hand-writing;  and  presently  finding  the  name  of 
the  lieutenant,  and  some  memorandums  of  his 
private  life,  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  be 
promoted  to  the  vacant  company. 

MR.  FOX. 

On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
in  1782,  Mr.  Fox  expected  to  be  called  upon  by 
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the  sovereign  to  fill  the  post  of  prime  minister. 
Some  time  however  elapsing  without  this  hope 
being  gratified,  he  summoned  a  secret  council 
of  the  Cavendishes,  Lord  Keppel,  Mr.  Burke,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  &c.  at  his  house  in  Grafton 
Street,  when  he  briefly  told  them,  that  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne  would  be  appointed  minister,  unless 
they  all  firmly  united  to  oppose  such  a  measure. 
On  this  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  Duke 
of  Portland  would  be  a  proper  person  for  the 
prime  minister,  under  their  auspices,  and  that 
Mr.  Fox  should  immediately  wait  on  the  king, 
with  a  strong  recommendation  of  his  grace  by 
this  majority  of  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Fox  reached 
the  royal  closet  only  time  enough  to  learn,  that 
Lord  Shelburne  had  just  gone  out  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Fox, 
expressing  great  astonishment  on  hearing  this, 
asked  his  majesty,  "  If,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, he  had  any  objection  to  his  (Mr.  Fox's) 
naming  the  new  secretary  of  state?  "  To  this  his 
majesty  replied,  "That,  sir,  is  already  done." 
On  which  Mr.  Fox  rejoined,  "  Then  I  trust  your 
majesty  can  dispense  with  my  services."  The 
king  replied  hastily,  "That  also,  sir,  is  done." 
Mr.  Fox  bowed  and  retired,  and  next  day  had 
a  further  audience  to  deliver  up  his  seals  of  office. 

EARL  OF  MOUNT  EDGECUMBE. 

In  the  change  of  ministers  which  took  place  in 
1782,  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  who  was 
then  captain  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
accompanied  the  ex-ministers  in  the  turn  out. 
They  assembled  at  the  Cocoa  Tree,  Pall  Mall; 
the  day  was  exceedingly  dirty,  and  it  rained  in- 
cessantly. His  lordship,  on  alighting  from  his 
carriage,  hurried  into  the  Cocoa,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  a  general  cry  of  "  What !  my  lord, 
are  you  turned  out  also?  "  "  Yes,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  they  have  turned  me  out  in  such  a  day, 
as  no  Christian  would  turn  out  a  dog  in." 

INVENTION  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 
Mr.  Boulton,  of  Birmingham,  soon  after  he 
was  connected  with  Mr.  Watt,  who  was  making 
such  wonderful  improvements  in  the  Steam  En- 
gine, appeared  at  St.  James's  on  a  levee  day. 
"Well,  Mr.  Boulton,"  said  the  king,  "I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  What  new  project  have  you 
got  now?  "  "  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Boulton,  "  manu- 
facturing a  new  article  that  kings  are  very  fond 
of."  "  Aye,  aye,  Mr.  Boulton,  what 's  that?  * 
"  It  is  power,  an  please  your  majesty."  "Pow 
er  !  Mr.  Boulton,  we  like  power,  that's  true; 
but  what  do  you  mean?  "  "  Why,  sire,  I  mean 
the  power  of  steam  to  move  machines."  Hia 
majesty  appeared  pleased,  and  laughing,  said, 
"  Very  good,  go  on,  go  on." 

FAITHFUL  SENTINEL. 

His  majesty,  one  day  parading  the  terrace  at 
Windsor,  in  1787,  with  the  Duke  of  York,  rested 
his  arm  on  the  sun-dial,  which  is  near  the  end  of 
the  walk ;   the  Duke  did  the  same,  and  continued 
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in  conversation  with  some  gentlemen  with  whom 
they  had  for  some  time  before  been  walking. — 
During  this  parley,  a  sentinel  upon  duty  there 
walked  up  to  the  king,  and  desired  him  to  remove 
from  the  dial,  as  it  was  under  his  particular 
charge.  His  majesty  removed  accordingly,  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  that  the  man's  rigid 
adherence  to  his  orders  was  highly  commendable ; 
and  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  recommend  him  to  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  as  an  object  worthy  of  promotion,  and 
one  who  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  as  eligible  a 
manner  as  the  nature  of  the  service  would  admit. 


GIFT  TO  SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

During  the  visit  of  the  king  to  Salisbury,  and 
while  the  improvements  in  the  Cathedral,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  were  going  on, 
his  majesty  inquired  one  day  in  private  of  Bishop 
Barrington  what  these  improvements  were,  and 
by  what  means  the  expense  was  to  be  defrayed. 
The  bishop  stated  the  several  alterations,  and 
that  a  new  organ  was  much  wanted,  though  he 
feared  it  would  greatly  exceed  the  means,  which 
depended  solely  on  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  gentlemen  in  the  counties  of  Berks  and 
Wilts,  of  which  the  diocese  consists.  The  king 
immediately  replied,  "  I  desire  that  you  will  ac- 
cept of  a  new  organ  for  your  Cathedral,  being 
my  contribution  as  a  Berkshire  gentleman."  A 
new  organ,  built  by  Green,  of  the  value  of  1,500/. 
was  forthwith  sent  to  Salisbury. 


QUEEN'S  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  FEMALE 
CHARACTER  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  unsullied  purity  of  her  majesty's  private 
life,  and  the  noble  example  she  afforded  to  the 
women  of  Great  Britain,  was  attended  with 
an  effect,  the  benefit  of  which  was  deeply  felt 
through  the  whole  of  her  reign,  and  may,  as  we 
trust  it  will,  extend  to  ages  yet  unborn,  since 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  female  sex  mainly  rests 
the  edifice  of  the  public  as  well  as  private  mo- 
rals. No  woman,  however  elevated  her  rank, 
or  powerful  her  connexions,  if  her  reputation 
was  known  to  have  suffered  the  slightest  taint, 
was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  her 
majesty.  Her  fine  reply  to  Lady ,  when  so- 
liciting permission   to  present  Lady ;    and 

when  refused,  saying,  she  did  not  know  what  to 
tell  her  disappointed  friend,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered and  repeated:  '•'  Tell  her,"  said  the  queen, 
"  you  did  not  dare  to  ask  me." 

In  a  conversation  which  passed  between  the 
qiieen  and  the  Duchess  of ,  her  majesty  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  that  ladies  entrusted 
t'leir  children,  when  they  took  an  airing,  to  the 
cire  of  servants,  and  were  so  seldom  seen  with 
t  em  themselves.  The  duchess  seemed  inclined 
to  vindicate  the  practice;  but  was  interrupted 
bj  h;r  majesty  with  this  sensible  admonition: 
'*  tfeu,"  said  she,  "are  a  mother;  you  now 
co lvuise  with  a  mother;  and  I  should  be  sorry 
*c  •  wmj  d  compel  me  to  suppose  that  you  were 
•roi^u;  where  you  ought  to  be  most  susceptible." 


CARICATURES. 

A  very  bold  caricature  was  one  day  shown  to 
his  majesty,  in  which  Warren  Hastings  was  re- 
presented wheeling  the  king  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  a  wheelbarrow  for  sale,  and  crying, 
"  What  a  man  buys,  he  may  sell."  The  infe- 
rence intended  was,  that  his  majesty  and  Lord 
Thurlow  had  used  improper  influence  in  favor 
of  Hastings.  The  king  smiled  at  the  caricature, 
and  observed,  "  Well,  this  is  something  new ;  I 
have  been  in  all  sorts  of  carriages,  but  was  never 
put  into  a  wheelbarrow  before." 


MARGARET  NICHOLSON'S  ATTEMPT 
TO  ASSASSINATE  HIS  MAJESTY. 
As  his  majesty  was  stepping  out  of  his  post  cha- 
riot at  the  garden  entrance  of  St.  James,  on  the 
morning  of  August  2,  1786,  a  woman  who  was 
waiting  there  pushed  forward,  and  presented  a 
paper,  which  his  majesty  received  with  great 
condescension.  At  that  instant  she  struck  a  con- 
cealed knife  at  the  king's  breast,  which  his  ma- 
jesty happily  avoided  by  bowing  as  he  received 
the  paper.  As  she  was  making  a  second  thrust, 
one  of  the  yeomen  caught  her  arm,  and  at  the 
same  instant  one  of  the  king's  footmen  wrenched 
the  knife  out  of  her  hand.  The  king,  with  ama- 
zing temper  and  fortitude,  exclaimed  at  the  in- 
stant, "  /  have  received  no  injury  !  Do  not 
hurt  the  looman  ;  the  poor  creature  appears 
insane ! " 

His  majesty  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  hu- 
mane supposition.  The  woman  underwent  a 
long  examination  before  the  privy  council;  who 
finally  declared,  that  they  were  "  clearly  and 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  she  was,  and  is,  in- 
sane." She  did  not  appear  in  the  least  embar- 
rassed before  the  council;  answered  some  ques- 
tions consistently,  but  others  with  evident  marks 
of  aberration  of  mind.  It  appeared  that  she  had 
frequently  before  presented  petitions  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  but  having,  on  account  of  their  incoherent 
and  unintelligible  nature,  received  no  answer  to 
them,  it  was  her  determination,  as  she  expressed 
herself,  "  to  bring  matters  to  a  point."  She  had 
no  intention,  she  said,  to  hurt  the  king;  her  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  the  prayer  of  her  petition,  by 
terrifying  the  king,  which  she  fancied  the  sight 
of  the  knife  would  have  effected.  The  instru- 
ment struck  against  his  majesty's  waistcoat,  and 
made  a  little  cut,  the  breadth  of  the  point, 
through  the  cloth.  Had  not  his  majesty  shrunk 
in  his  side,  the  blow  must  have  been  fatal  ! 


SEEING  THE  KING. 
In  one  of  his  majesty's  excursions,  during  tho 
hay  harvest,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Weymouth, 
he  passed  a  field  where  only  one  woman  was  at 
work :  His  majesty  asked  her  where  the  rest  of 
her  companions  were  1  The  woman  answered, 
They  are  gone  to  see  the  king.      "  And  why  did 

not  you  go  with  them  1 "  rejoined  his  majesty 

"  I  would  not  give  a  pin  to  see  him  !  "  replied 
the  woman ;  "  besides,  the  fools  that  are  gone  to 
town  will  lose  a  day's  work  by  it,  and  that  is 
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more  than  I  can  afford  to  do.  I  have  five  chil- 
dren to  work  for,"  &c.  "  Well,  then,"  said  his 
majesty,  putting  some  money  into  her  hands, 
"  you  may  tell  your  companions  who  are  gone  to 
see  the  king,  that  the  king  came  to  see  you  ! " 

As  his  majesty  rode  through  Tewksbury,  on 
his  way  to  Cheltenham,  the  people  stood  upon 
the  walls  of  the  bridge  to  see  him  pass;  on 
which  the  good  monarch,  observing  the  danger  of 
the  situation,  humanely  addressed  them  in  these 
words:  "  My  good  people,  I  am  afraid  that  some 
of  you  may  fall.  Do  n't  run  such  hazards  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  your  king.  I  will  ride  as  slow- 
ly as  you  please,  that  you  may  all  see  him." 

One  morning,  when  his  majesty  was  taking  his 
usual  walk  alone  at  Cheltenham,  after  drinking 
the  water,  he  met  a  farmer  in  a  great  hurry. 
"  So,  friend,"  said  the  king,  "  you  seem  to  be 
very  warm."  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "I 
came  a  long  way,  for  I  want  to  see  the  king." — 
"  Well  my  friend,"  observed  his  majesty,  "  here 
is  something  to  refresh  you  after  your  journey," 
giving  him  a  guinea.  "  But  where,  worthy  sir," 
said  the  man,  with  much  eagerness,  "  can  I  see 
the  kingl  "  "  Friend,"  replied  the  sovereign, 
*'  you  see  him  before  you." 


GEORGE  SELWYN. 

This  celebrated  wit,  George  Selwyn,  often  re- 
ceived marks  of  attention  from  his  majesty;  and 
he  showed  himself  not  ungrateful  for  them.  On 
conversing  with  a  friend  on  the  illness  of  his  ma- 
jesty, he  expressed  great  solicitude  for  his  recov- 
ery, saying,  «  Old  as  I  am,  I  would  stand  bare- 
headed all  day,  and  open  the  gate  on  Kew  Green, 
if  I  could  then  be  sure  of  any  one  passing  from 
the  palace,  with  good  news  of  my  royal  master." 


THE  KING'S  MUNIFICENCE. 

During  his  majesty's  illness  in  1789,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  privy  purse ;  when  out  of  an  income  of 
£60,000  per  annum,  it  was  found  that  his  ma- 
jesty never  gave  away  less  than  £14,000  a  year 
in  charity  ! 


DIVINE  RIGHT. 

In  February,  1789,  a  body  of  delegates  from 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  waited  on  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  present  him 
with  an  address,  beseeching  him  to  take  on  him- 
self the  government  of  that  kingdom,  as  regent, 
during  his  majesty's  incapacity.  A  few  days  af- 
terwards they  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  his 
royal  highness  at  Carlton  House.  There  were 
also  present,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumber- 
land, the  Dukes  of  Portland  and  Devonshire, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  &c.  to 
the  number  of  thirtysix.  The  party  was  most 
happily  convivial,  to  which  the  engaging  man- 
ners of  the  prince  not  a  little  contributed.  On 
the  company's  rising,  his  royal  highness  insisted 


on  the  landlord's  bottle ;  this  meeting  with  some 
little  objection,  was  afterwards  assented  to,  from 
an  observation  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  said,  "  that 
though  he  was  an  enemy  in  general  to  indefeasi- 
ble right,  yet  he  thought  the  prince,  in  his  own 
house,  had  a  right  to  rule /tire  de  vino.'* 

ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  KING    OF 
SWEDEN. 

When  his  majesty  was  informed  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  King  of  Sweden  by  Ankerstroem, 
he  made  particular  inquiries  of  a  diplomatic  cha- 
racter, conversant  with  the  circumstances,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
particulars  connected  with  the  perpetration  of 
that  diabolical  act.  This  gentleman,  in  giving 
the  relation  to  his  majesty,  thought  it  necessary 
to  introduce  some  cautionary  observations  on  the 
danger  of  a  sovereign  exposing  his  person  too  in- 
cautiously, in  times  when  the  revolutionary  rage 
of  France  had  already  extended  its  contagion  to 
all  other  countries.  But  here  the  king  cut  the 
speaker  short,  by  saying,  "  Nay,  sir,  I  must  dif- 
fer from  you  there;  for  if  there  be  any  man  so 
desperate  to  devote  his  own  life  to  the  chance 
of  taking  away  the  life  of  another,  no  precau- 
tion is  sufficient  to  prevent  him  altogether  from 
making  the  attempt;  while  a  system  of  constant 
precaution  against  such  dangers,  they  being  in 
a  thousand  instances  to  one  wholly  imaginary, 
converts  the  life  of  a  person  who  is  so  guarded 
into  a  sense  of  perpetual  restraint,  anxiety,  and 
apprehension.  No,  sir;  the  best  security  that  a 
man  can  have  against  such  dangers,  is  to  act 
openly  and  boldly  as  a  man.  If  an  attack  be 
made  upon  him,  his  best  chance  of  escaping  is  to 
meet  it  like  a  man ;  but  if  he  should  fall  under 
it,  why,  sir,  he  will  fall  like  a  man." 

NAVAL  EXCURSIONS. 

His  majesty  was  much  pleased  with  a  naval 
excursion,  and  enjoyed  this  recreation  frequently 
at  Weymouth.  When  abroad,  he  examined  all 
parts  of  the  vessel;  and  while  on  deck,  was  con- 
stantly  engaged  either  with  his  glass  to  catch  dis- 
tant objects,  or  making  himself,  by  quick  inqui- 
ries, conversant  with  the  whole  system  of  the 
sails  and  rigging. 

At  a  grand  review  by  his  majesty  of  the  Ports- 
mouth fleet,  in  1789,  there  was  a  boy  who  mount- 
ed the  shrouds  with  so  much  agility,  as  to  sur- 
prise every  spectator.  The  king  particularly 
noticed  it,  and  said  to  Lord  Lothian,  "  Lothian, 
I  have  heard  much  of  your  agility,  let  us  see  you 
run  up  after  that  boy,"  "  Sire,"  replied  Lord 
Lothian,  "  it  is  my  duty  to  follow  your  majesty." 

After  the  famous  victory  of  Camperdown,  his 
majesty  went  down  to  the  Nore  to  see  the  cap- 
tured Dutch  men-of-war.  On  this  oojasijn  or  a 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  at  ten  led  t!  e 
king,  suffered  sadly  from  the  "  billowy  notion  " 
His  majesty  could  not  help  being  greitl-f  <?ive  t- 
ed  with  the  circumstance.  "  Wha  . !  ifLat.'' 
said  he;  "a  lord  of  the  nowy-boai  d  LLa  si<  k  : 
strange,  very  strange," 
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ETON  BOYS. 
Two  Eton  boys  were  spending  their  holidays 
with  a  friend  at  Sunninghill,  and  had  wandered 
into  the  forest,  where  they  met  a  fresh-looking 
old  gentleman  in  the  Windsor  uniform,  who  stop- 
ped them,  and  jestingly  asked  if  they  were  play- 
ing the  truant  %  They  gave  an  account  of  them- 
selves, and  said  they  had  come  to  see  the  king's 
stag-hounds  throw  off.  "  The  king  does  not 
hunt  to-day,"  said  the  kind  stranger;  "  but  when 
he  does  I  will  let  you  know;  and  you  must  not 
come  by  yourselves,  lest  you  should  meet  with 
some  accident."  They  parted;  and  two  or  three 
days  after,  while  the  family  at  Sunninghill  was 
at  breakfast,  one  of  the  royal  yeomen  prickers 
rode  up  to  the  gate,  to  acquaint  them  that  the  king 
was  waiting  till  he  brought  the  two  young  gen- 
tlemen to  a  place  where  they  might  see  in  safety. 


VETERAN  PRACTICE. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  review  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment of  life  guards,  in  June,  1798,  two  privates 
went  through  the  sword  exercise  before  the  king; 
after  which  Lord  Cathcart  inquired  if  his  majes- 
ty would  be  pleased  to  see  two  of  the  youngest 
officers  display  their  science  in  the  use  of  the 
sword  ?  He  assented,  and  was  much  gratified 
with  their  execution.  His  majesty  then  turned 
to  the  general,  and  inquired  who  were  the  oldest 
officers  present  1  and  on  being  answered  that 
Lord  Cathcart  and  Major  Barton  were,  he  de- 
sired to  see  them  perform,  laughing  heartily,  and 
telling  his  lordship  that  he  had  brought  the  exhi- 
bition on  himself.  They  accordingly  turned  out 
to  the  great  amusement  of  those  present:  and 
though  the  major's  system  savored  a  little  of 
the  old  school,  they  acquitted  themselves  very 
respectably. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 
The  queen,  hearing  that  Mr.  Raikes  of  Glou- 
cester was  at  Windsor,  on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  re- 
lations, sent  for  him  to  the  lodge,  and  expressed 
:a  desire  to  know  by  what  accident  a  thought 
•which  promised  so  much  benefit  to  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  people,  as  the  institution  of  Sunday 
Schools,  was  suggested  to  his  mind,  and  what  ef- 
fects were  observable  in  consequence  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  poor.  In  a  conversation  which  lasted 
•more  than  an  hour,  her  majesty  said,  that  she  en- 
vied those  who  had  the  power  of  doing  good,  by 
thus  personally  promoting  the  welfare  of  society, 
in  giving  instruction  and  morality  to  the  general 
mass  of  the  poor  people,  a  pleasure  from  which, 
by  her  situation,  she  was  unfortunately  debarred. 


CROYDON  VOLUNTEERS. 
As  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  metropolis  and 
its  neighborhood  were  once  passing  in  review 
before  the  king  on  Wimbledon  Common,  the  of- 
ficer who  carried  the  colors  of  the  Croydon 
corps  was  so  taken  up  with  gazing  on  his  majes- 
ty, that  he  forgot  to  pay  the  usual  compliments  of 
powering  the  color*.     Some  time  after  his  majes- 


ty happened  to  be  passing  through  a  town  in 
Kent,  where  a  corps  of  Volunteers  was  on  per- 
manent duty ;  and  the  captain's  guard  having 
turned  out,  in  honor  of  his  majesty,  "What 
corps — what  corps  1 "  asked  his  majesty.  The 
officer  answered,  "  The  Croydon  Volunteers,  may 
it  please  your  majesty."  "Ah  !  ah  !  "  replied 
his  majesty,  smiling,  "  the  Croydon  Volunteers: 
I  remember  them  well  at  Wimbledon.  You 
came  off  with  flying  colors  that  day." 


KING'S  DRAWINGS. 

In  the  queen's  library  at  Frogmore  there  is  a 
port  folio  of  drawings,  about  fifty  in  number, 
done  by  his  Majesty  George  III.  when  Prince  of 
Wales;  they  represent  problems  from  a  work 
on  practical  geometry,  with  vignettes  to  each, 
drawn  in  India  ink,  on  small  folio  paper.  His 
Majesty  had  an  early  predilection  for  the  study 
of  architecture,  and  this  preparatory  department 
of  science  was  the  ground-work  of  the  king's 
knowledge  of  that  noble  art.  It  is  probable  that 
these  drawings  were  made  with  Mr.  Kerby,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  as  that  ingenious  artist 
had  the  honor  to  instruct  his  majesty  in  the 
science  of  lineal  perspective.  They  were  found 
by  the  queen  a  few  years  since,  in  a  desk,  and 
placed  in  a  red  morocco  folio;  on  the  first  page 
of  which  the  queen  inscribed  with  her  own  hand, 
that  they  were  discovered  by  her  majesty,  and 
that  they  were  executed  by  the  king,  when  Prince 
of  Wales. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 

A  company  of  strolling  players  having  obtained 
leave  to  exhibit  in  a  barn  at  Weybridge,  peti- 
tioned her  royal  highness  to  honor  the  perform- 
ance with  her  presence;  to  which  she  consented, 
and  gave  tickets  to  all  her  servants.  Soon  after 
an  itinerant  methodist  came  to  preach  a  charity 
sermon  in  the  same  building  (the  barn),  and  ap- 
plication was  again  made  to  the  duchess  to  visit 
the  place,  with  which  she  complied;  but  the 
servants  desired  to  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that 
they  did  not  understand  English.  "  Oh  !"  said 
her  royal  highness,  "  you  had  no  objection  to  go 
to  the  comedy,  which  you  understood  much  less, 
and  so  you  shall  go  to  the  sermon."  The  duch- 
ess accordingly  went  with  all  her  train,  and  con- 
tributed liberally  on  the  occasion,  as  well  for 
them  as  for  herself. 

THE  ROYAL  DOWER. 

The  parliament  proceeded,  like  loyal  subjects, 
to  make  provision  for  the  queen,  in  case  of  his 
majesty's  decease.  Her  majesty  was  allowed  a 
jointure  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, with 
Somerset  House,  and  the  lodge  at  Richmond  Old 
Park,  for  her  town  and  country  residence. 
When  the  act  passed,  her  majesty,  who  sat  on  a 
chair  of  state  on  the  king's  right  hand*  rose  up 
and  made  her  obeisance  to  the  king,  not  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people;  perhaps  uncon- 
scious that  it  was  the  nation,  and  not  the  sove- 
reign, who  bestowed  upon  her  this  liberal  grant, 
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LET  HIM  THAT  LOVES  ME,   FOLLOW 
ME. 

"  Armies  of  fearful  hearts  will  scorn  to  yield, 
If  lions  be  their  captains  in  the  field." 

Alley  n. 

Francis  I.  of  France  had  not  reached  his  twen- 
tieth year,  when  he  was  present  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Marignan,  which  lasted  two  days.  The 
Marshal  de  Trivulce,  who  had  been  in  eighteen 
pitched  battles,  said,  that  those  were  the  play  of 
infants;  but  that  this  of  Marignan  was  the  com- 
bat of  giants.  Francis  performed  on  this  occa- 
sion prodigies  of  valor;  he  fought  less  as  a  king 
than  as  a  soldier.  Having  perceived  his  stand- 
ard-bearer surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  precip- 
itated himself  to  his  assistance  in  the  midst  of 
lances  and  halberts.  He  was  presently  surround- 
ed; his  horse  pierced  with  several  wounds;  and 
his  casque  despoiled  of  its  plumes.  He  must 
have  been  inevitably  overwhelmed,  if  a  body  of 
troops  detached  from  the  allies  had  not  hastened 
to  his  succor.  Francis  hazarded  this  battle 
against  the  advice  of  his  generals ;  and  cut  short 
all  remonstrance  by  the  celebrated  expression, 
which  became  afterwards  proverbial,  "  Let  him 
that  loves  me,  follow  me." 


PRINCE  MAURICE  OF  NASSAU. 
At  the  battle  of  Nieuport,  in  the  year  1600, 
Prince  Maurice  sent  away  his  ships,  that  there 
might  be  no  means  of  retreat  for  his  troops;  in 
leading  them  to  engage,  he  said,  "  My  friends, 
you  have  Nieuport  behind  you,  which  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy;  the  sea  on  your  left;  a 
river  on  the  right;  and  the  enemy  in  front  :  there 
is  no  other  way  for  you  to  pass,  but  over  the  bo- 
dies of  these  men."  By  this  heroic  resolution 
he  gained  a  battle  which  saved  the  republic,  and 
did  himself  the  highest  honor. 


SPECKBACHER,    TYROLEAN   LEADER. 

When  the  Austrians  abandoned  the  Tyrol  to 
the  merciless  invasion  of  the  French,  in  1809, 
Speckbacher  and  Hofer,  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Tyrolese,  retired  to  their  respective  valleys,  and 
roused  the  peasantry  to  a  continuance  of  the  war 
by  their  eloquence  and  their  example.  Speck- 
bacher undertook  himself  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  ardor  which  prevailed  in  his  valleys 
across  the  Inn,  that  was  then  occupied  by  the 
French  troops.  He  set  out  accordingly,  accom- 
panied by  his  tried  friends,  George  Zoppell  and 
Simon  Lechner,  and  endeavored  to  penetrate 
across  that  part  of  the  valley  which  seemed  most 
weekly  guarded.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
while  they  were  treading  softly  through  a  broken 
tract  of  rocks  and  under-wood,  they  came  upon 
a  detachment  of  one  hundred  Bavarian  dragoons. 
They  had  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  but  ne verthe- 


less  they  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  they  ven- 
tured to  attack  their  opponents,  who  were  lean- 
ing on  their  arms  round  a  blazing  fire,  with  their 
horses  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  circle.  Be- 
ing determined,  however,  to  risk  everything  ra- 
ther than  abandon  their  purpose,  they  levelled 
their  rifles,  and  by  the  first  discharge  killed  and 
wounded  several  of  the  enemy.  During  the  con- 
fusion which  ensued  upon  this  unexpected  attack, 
they  loaded  their  pieces,  and  hastily  mounting 
the  cliffs,  fired  again  before  their  numbers  were 
perceived.  The  Bavarians  conceiving  that  they 
were  beset  by  a  large  body  of  the  peasantry,  fled 
in  all  directions;  and  Speckbacher,  with  his 
brave  associates,  succeeded  in  penetrating  be- 
fore morning  to  the  outposts  of  their  countrymen. 

PHTLIP  OF  MACEDON. 

' ' A  commander  must 

Use  pretty  cheats ;  dark  stratagems  devise." 
Alleyn's  Cressey. 

Philip  of  Macedon  won  Prinassus  by  the  fol- 
lowing stratagem.  He  attempted  first  to  under- 
mine the  city,  but  found  the  ground  so  rocky  as 
to  resist  his  most  vigorous  and  repeated  efforts. 
He  still  however  persevered,  and  commanded  his 
pioneers  to  make  a  more  than  ordinary  bustle 
and  noise  below  ground.  In  the  night  he  caused 
earth  to  be  secretly  brought  from  a  distance,  and 
raised  enormous  mounds  at  the  entrance  of  the 
mine,  in  order  to  inspire  the  besieged  with  the 
belief  that  the  work  went  forward  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  At  length  he  informed  the  towns- 
men, that  two  acres  of  their  wall  were  under- 
mined, and  stood  upon  wooden  props,  to  which 
if  he  set  fire  and  entered  by  a  breach,  they  might 
expect  no  mercy.  The  Prinassians  were  de- 
ceived, and  surrendered  at  discretion  to  an  ene- 
my, who  could  not  with  his  utmost  exertions  have 
taken  the  town  by  real  force. 


RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND 

Xenophon  accompanied  Cyrus,  the  younger, 
in  the  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
King  of  Persia.  In  the  army  of  Cyrus,  Xeno- 
phon showed  that  he  was  a  true  disciple  of  Soc- 
rates, and  that  he  had  been  educated  in  the  war- 
like city  of  Athens.  After  the  decisive  battle 
in  the  plains  of  Cunaxa,  and  the  fall  of  young 
Cyrus,  the  prudence  and  vigor  of  his  mind  were 
called  conspicuously  into  action.  The  ten  thou- 
sand Greeks  who  had  followed  the  standard  of 
an  ambitious  prince,  were  now  at  a  distance  of 
above  six  hundred  leagues  from  their  native  home, 
in  a  hostile  country,  and  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  without  money,  with- 
out provisions,  and  without  a  leader. — Xenopfton 
was  selected  from  among  the  officers  to  superin- 
tend the  retreat  of  his  countrymen;  and  though 
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lie  was  often  opposed  by  malevolence  and  envy, 
yet  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  unceasing  ac- 
tivity convinced  the  Greeks  of  the  justness  of 
their  choice,  and  that  no  general  could  extricate 
them  from  every  difficulty  better  than  the  disciple 
of  Socrates.  To  every  danger  he  rose  superior ; 
across  rapid  rivers,  through  vast  deserts,  and 
over  lofty  mountains ;  exposed  continually  to  the 
attacks  of  a  vigilant  enemy;  without  any  other 
resources  than  his  own  prudence  and  the  devo- 
tion of  his  troops;  he  succeeded  at  last,  after  a 
perilous  march  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  days, 
in  restoring  his  countrymen  to  their  native  home. 

THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  ARGYLE. 

At  the  siege  of  Mons,  during  the  glorious  ca- 
reer of  Marlborough,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  joined 
an  attacking  corps  when  it  was  on  the  point  of 
shrinking  from  the  contest;  and  pushing  among 
them,  open-breasted,  he  exclaimed,  "  You  see, 
brothers,  I  have  no  concealed  armor ;  I  am  equal- 
ly exposed  with  you ;  I  require  none  to  go  where 
I  shall  refuse  to  venture.  Remember  you  fight 
for  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  glory  of  your 
nation,  which  shall  never  suffer  by  my  behavior; 
and  I  hope  the  character  of  a  Briton  is  as  dear 
to  every  one  of  you."  This  spirit  animated  the 
soldiers;  the  assault  was  made,  and  the  work 
was  carried. 


RACE  FOR  A  CROWN. 

In  the  year  776,  on  the  death  of  Premislaus, 
or  Lescus  I.  King  of  Poland,  the  people,  to  de- 
termine who  should  succeed,  appointed  a  race; 
and  declared  whoever  won  it,  should  be  king. 
On  this,  one  of  the  candidates  secretly  strewed 
iron  hooks  in  certain  parts  of  the  course,  by 
which,  on  the  day  of  competition,  the  horses  of 
all  the  other  candidates  were  lamed,  while  he 
knowing  how  to  avoid  them,  came  first  to  the 
goal.  The  fraud,  however,  being  discovered, 
he  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  poor  fellow, 
called  Lescus,  who  had  run  the  race  on  foot,  be- 
ing next  to  the  impostor,  the  people  saluted  him 
prince.  It  is  said  that  he  always  kept  his  mean 
clothes,  to  remind  him  of  his  humble  origin. 
The  throne  descended  to  his  son  and  grandson; 
when  a  new  election  taking  place  in  820,  the 
Poles  exalted  to  the  royal  dignity  Piastrus,  a 
wheelwright. 


REWARD  OF  INDUSTRY. 

■  This  is  only  witchcraft  I  have  used." 

Shakspeare. 

Pliny  tells  us  of  one  Cressin,  who  so  tilled  and 
manured  a  piece  of  ground,  that  it  yielded  him 
fruits  in  abundance,  while  the  lands  around  him 
remained  extremely  poor  and  barren.  His  sim- 
ple neighbors  could  not  account  for  diis  wonder- 
ful difference  on  any  other  supposition,  than  that 
of  his  working  by  enchantment;  and  they  ac- 
tually proceeded  to  arraign  him  for  his  supposed 
sorcery,  before  the  justice  seat.  "How  is  it," 
said  they,  "  unless  it  be  that  he  enchants  us,  that 


he  can  contrive  to  draw  such  a  revenue  from  his 
inheritance,  while  we,  with  equal  lands,  are 
wretched  and  miserable  1 "  Cressin  was  his 
own  advocate;  his  case  was  one  which  required 
not  either  ability  to  expound,  or  language  to  re- 
commend. "Behold,"  said  he,  "this  comely 
damsel;  she  is  my  daughter,  my  fellow  laborer ;■ 
behold,  too,  these  implements  of  husbandry,  these 
carts,  and  these  oxen.  Go  with  me,  moreover, 
to  my  fields  and  behold  there  how  they  are  tilled, 
how  manured,  how  weeded,  how  watered,  how 
fenced  in  !  And  when,"  added  he,  raising  his 
voice,  "  you  have  beheld  all  these  things,  you 
will  have  beheld  all  the  art,  the  charms,  the 
magic,  which  Cressin  has  used  !  " 

The  judges  pronounced  his  acquittal,  passing 
a  high  eulogium  on  that  industry  and  good  hus- 
bandry which  had  so  innocently  made  him  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  envy  to  his  neighbors. 


FISHER-BOY  OF  NAPLES. 

In  the  year  1647,  there  lived  at  Naples  a  poor 
fisher-boy,  of  the  name  of  Tomaso  Anello,  vulgar^ 
ly  corrupted  into  Masaniello.  He  was  clad  in 
the  meanest  attire,  went  about  barefoot,  and 
gained  a  scanty  livelihood  by  angling  for  fish, 
and  hawking  them  about  for  sale.  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  in  this  poor  abject  fisher-boy, 
the  populace  were  to  find  the  being  destined  to 
lead  them  on  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
revolutions  recorded  in  history!  Yet  so  it  was. 
No  monarch  ever  had  the  glory  of  rising  so  sud- 
denly to  so  lofty  a  pitch  of  power,  as  the  bare- 
footed Masaniello.  Naples,  the  metropolis  of 
many  fertile  provinces,  the  queen  of  many  noble 
cities,  the  resort  of  princes,  of  cavaliers,  and  of 
heroes, — Naples,  inhabited  by  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand  souls,  abounding  in  all  kinds 
of  resources,  glorying  in  its  strength; — This 
proud  city  saw  itself  forced,  in  one  short  day,  to 
yield  to  one  of  its  meanest  sons,  such  obedience 
as  in  all  its  history  it  had  never  before  shown  to 
the  mightiest  of  its  liege  sovereigns.  In  a  few 
hours,  the  fisher-lad  was  at  the  head  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men ;  in  a  few  hours,  there' 
was  no  will  in  Naples  but  his;  and,  in  a  few 
hours,  it  was  freed  from  all  sorts  of  taxes,  and 
restored  to  all  its  ancient  privileges.  The  fish- 
ing wand  was  exchanged  for  the  truncheon  of 
command,  the  sea-boy's  jacket  for  cloth  of  silver 
and  gold.  He  made  the  town  be  entrenched; 
he  placed  sentinels  to  guard  it  against  danger 
from  without ;  and  he  established  a  system  of 
police  within,  which  awed  the  worst  banditti  in 
the  world  into  fear.  Armies  passed  in  review 
before  him ;  even  fleets  owned  his  sway. — He 
dispensed  punishments  and  rewards  with  the  like 
liberal  hand ;  the  bad  lie  kept  in  awe ;  the  dis- 
affected he  paralysed ;  the  wavering  he  resolved 
by  exhortations ;  the  bold  were  encouraged  by 
his  incitements;  the  valiant  made  more  valiant 
by  his  approbation. 

Obeyed  in  whatever  he  commanded,  gratified 
in  whatever  he  desired,  successful  in  whatever 
he  attempted,  never  was  there  a  chief  more  abso- 
lute, never  was  an  absolute  chief  for  a  time  more 
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powerful.  He  ordered  that  all  the  nobles  and 
cavaliers  should  deliver  up  their  arms  to  such 
officers  as  he  should  give  commission  to  receive 
them.  The  order  was  obeyed.  He  ordered 
that  men  of  all  ranks  should  go  without  cloaks, 
or  gowns,  or  wide  cassocks,  or  any  other  sort  of 
loose  dress,  under  which  arms  might  be  conceal- 
ed ;  nay,  that  even  the  women,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, should  throw  aside  their  farthingales,  and 
tuck  up  their  gowns  somewhat  high. — The  or- 
der changed  in  an  instant  the  whole  fashions  of 
the  people,  not  even  the  proudest  and  the  fairest 
of  Naples'  daughters  daring  to  dispute  in  the 
least  the  pleasure  of  the  people's  idol.  Nor  was 
it  over  the  high  and  noble  alone  that  he  exercised 
this  unlimited  ascendency.  The  "  fierce  democ- 
racy "  were  as  acquiescent  as  the  titled  few.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  people  in  vast  numbers 
were  assembled,  he  commanded  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  every  one  present  should,  under  pain  of  re- 
bellion and  death,  retire  to  his  home.  The  mul- 
titude instantly  dispersed.  On  another,  he  put 
his  finger  on  his  mouth  to  command  silence  j  in 
a  moment  every  voice  was  hushed. 

The  reign  of  this  prodigy  of  power  was  indeed 
short,  lasting  only  from  the  7th  till  the  16th  of 
July,  1647;  when  he  perished,  the  victim  of  an- 
other revolution  in  affairs.  It  was  a  reign  mark- 
ed too  with  many  atrocious  excesses,  and  with 
some  traits  of  indescribable  personal  folly ;  yet 
as  long  as  it  is  not  an  every-day  event  for  a  fish- 
er-boy to  become  a  king,  the  story  of  Masaniello 
of  Naples  must  be  regarded  with  equal  wonder 
and  admiration,  as  exhibiting  an  astonishing  in- 
stance of  the  genius  to  command  existing  in  one 
of  the  humblest  situations  of  life,  and  asserting 
its  ascendency  with  a  rapidity  of  enterprise  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history. 


MAGDALENE   DE  SAINT  NECTAIRE. 

Magdalene  de  Saint  Nectaire,  the  widow  of 
Gui  de  Saint  Exaperi,  was  a  protestant,  and  dis- 
tinguished herself  very  much  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France.  After  her  husband's  death,  she  retired 
to  her  chateau  at  Miremont,  in  the  Limousin, 
where,  with  sixty  young  gentlemen,  she  used  to 
make  excursions  upon  the  catholic  armies  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  the  year  1575,  M.  Montel, 
governor  of  the  province,  having  had  his  detach- 
ments often  defeated  by  this  extraordinary  lady, 
took  the  resolution  to  besiege  her  in  her  chateau 
with  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse.  She 
sallied  out  upon  him,  and  defeated  his  troops. 
On  returning,  however,  to  her  chateau,  and  find- 
ing it  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  she  gal- 
loped to  a  neighboring  town,  Turrenne,  to  pro- 
cure a  reinforcement  for  her  little  army.  Mon- 
tel watched  for  her  in  a  defile ;  but  his  troops 
were  defeated,  and  himself  mortally  wounded. 


COUNTESS  DE  MONTFORT. 

When  the  dispute  arose  concerning  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Dukedom  of  Bretagne,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  interests  of  John 
de  Montfort  were  supported  by  the  courage  and 


perseverance  of  his  wife,  Jane,  sister  to  the  Earl 
of  Flanders.  As  soon  as  she  heard  of  her  hus- 
band's captivity,  she  presented  her  infant  son  to 
the  citizens  and  garrison  of  Rennes,  and  exhort- 
ed them  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  child,  the  only 
male  issue,  besides  his  father,  of  their  ancient 
princes.  During  the  winter,  she  retired  to  the 
fortress  of  Hennebon ;  and  in  the  spring,  when 
Charles  de  Blois,  with  a  numerous  army,  invested 
the  fortress,  the  heroine  on  horseback,  and  in 
armor,  directed  and  encouraged  the  garrison. 
On  one  occasion  during  an  assault,  she  sallied 
out  at  the  opposite  gate,  set  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers on  fire,  retired  to  the  neighboring  castle 
of  Aurai,  and  shortly  after  fought  her  way  back 
into  Hennebon.  The  same  lady  afterwards,  with 
a  small  force  of  archers  and  men  at  arms,  be- 
sieged and  took  the  city  of  Vannes. 

BLACK  AGNES. 
During  the  war  which  Edward  III.  maintain- 
ed in  Scotland,  part  of  the  English  army,  led  on 
by  Montague,  besieged  Dunbar,  which  the  Coun- 
tess of  March,  commonly  called  Black  Agnes, 
defended  with  uncommon  courage  and  obstinacy. 
This  extraordinary  woman  exhibited  her  scorn- 
ful levity  towards  the  besiegers,  by  ordering  her 
waiting  maids  to  brush  from  the  walls  the  dust 
produced  by  their  battering  engines,  and  this  in 
sight  of  the  English ;  and  when  a  tremendous 
warlike  engine,  called  a  sow,  approached  the 
walls,  the  countess  called  out,  "  Montague,  be- 
ware !  your  sow  shall  soon  cast  her  pigs  :  " 
which  she  verified ;  for  an  immense  mass  of  rock, 
thrown  from  a  lofty  tower,  accompanied  her 
threat,  and  crushed  the  ponderous  missile,  and 
the  besiegers  which  it  contained. 

ROYAL  FEMALE  PIRATE. 

Avilda,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Gothland, 
contrary  to  the  manner  and  disposition  of  her 
sex,  exercised  the  profession  of  piracy,  and  was 
scouring  the  seas  with  a  powerful  fleet,  while  a 
sovereign  was  offering  sacrifices  to  her  beauty  at 
the  shrine  of  love.  King  Sigar  perceiving  that 
this  masculine  lady  was  not  to  be  gained  by  the 
usual  arts  of  lovers,  took  the  extraordinary  reso- 
lution of  addressing  her  in  a  mode  more  agreea- 
ble to  her  humor.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet,  went 
in  quest  of  her,  engaged  her  in  a  furious  battle, 
which  continued  two  days  without  intermission, 
and  thus  gained  possession  of  a  heart  to  be  con- 
quered only  by  valor. 

MIRACULOUS  SHOT. 
The  hero  of  this  little  narrative  was  a 
Hottentot,  of  the  name  of  Von  Wyhk,  and  we 
give  the  story  of  his  perilous  and  fearful  shot  in 
his  own  words:  "It  is  now,"  said  he,  "more 
than  two  years  since  in  the  very  place  where 
we  stand  I  ventured  to  take  one  of  the  most 
daring  shots  that  ever  was  hazarded:  my  wife 
was  sitting  in  the  house  near  the  door,  the  chil- 
dren were  playing  about  her.     I  was  without* 
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near  the  house,  busied  in  doing  something  to  a 
wagon,  when  suddenly,  though  it  was  mid-day, 
an  enormous  lion  appeared,  came  up,  and  laid 
himself  quietly  down  in  the  shade  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  the  door.  My  wife,  either  frozen 
with  fear,  or  aware  of  the  danger  attending  any 
attempt  to  fly,  remained  motionless  in  her  place, 
while  the  children  took  refuge  in  her  lap.  The 
cry  they  uttered  attracted  my  attention,  and  I 
hastened  towards  the  door;  but  my  astonish- 
ment may  be  well  conceived,  when  I  found  the 
entrance  barred  in  such  a  manner.  Although 
the  animal  had  not  seen  me,  escape,  unarmed  as 
I  was,  appeared  impossible.  Yet  I  glided  gen- 
tly, scarcely  khowing  what  1  meant  to  do,  to  the 
side  of  the  house,  up  to  the  window  of  my  cham- 
ber, where  I  knew  my  loaded  gun  was  standing. 
By  a  happy  chance,  I  had  set  in  a  corner  close 
by  the  window,  so  that  I  could  reach  it  with  my 
hand;  for,  as  you  may  perceive,  the  opening  is 
too  small  to  admit  of  my  having  got  in  ;  and  still 
more  fortunately,  the  door  of  the  room  was  open, 
so  that  I  could  see  the  whole  danger  of  the 
scene.  The  lion  was  beginning  to  move,  per- 
haps with  the  intention  of  making  a  spring; 
there  was  no  longer  any  time  to  think ;  I  called 
softly  to  the  mother  not  to  be  afraid,  and  invo- 
king the  name  of  the  Lord,  fired  my  piece.  The 
ball  passed  directly  over  my  boy's  head,  and 
lodged  in  the  forehead  of  the  lion  immediately 
above  his  eyes,  which  shot  forth  as  it  were  sparks 
of  fire,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground,  so  that 
he  never  stirred  more. 


LORD  NELSON. 
When  Nelson  was  second  lieutenant  on  board 
the  Loweatoffe,  they  came  up  with  an  American 
letter  of  marque.  The  first  lieutenant  was  or- 
dered to  board  her,  and  immediately  went  below 
to  put  on  his  hanger;  but  it  was  mislaid,  and 
could  not  immediately  be  found.  In  the  mean 
time  Captain  Locker  came  on  deck;  and  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  the  prize  should  be  instant- 
ly taken  in  charge,  as  he  apprehended  it  must 
otherwise  founder,  he  exclaimed,  "  Have  I  no 
officer  in  the  ship  will  board  the  prize  1  "  Lieu- 
tenant Nelson,  with  his  usual  goodness  of  heart, 
still  waited  for  the  return  of  his  superior  officer; 
but  on  hearing  the  master  volunteer  his  services, 
immediately  hastened  to  the  gangway,  and  get- 
ting into  the  boat,  said,  "  It  is  my  turn  now; 
if  I  come  back,  it  is  yours."  The  opportunity 
did  not  occur  to  the  master,  as  Nelson  took 
possession  of  the  prize. 

EARL  HOWE. 
Earl  Howe,  when  not  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  lieutenant  of  a  sloop  of  war. 
An  English  merchantman  had  been  captured  at 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Eustatia,  by  a  French 
privateer,  under  the  guns  and  protection  of  the 
governor.  Lieutenant  Howe,  at  his  own  earnest 
request,  was  sent  with  orders  to  claim  her  for 
the  owners.  This  demand  not  being  complied 
with,  be  desired  leave  to  go  with  the  boati,  and 


attempt  cutting  her  out  of  the  harbor.  The 
captain  represented  the  danger  of  so  adventu- 
rous a  step;  and  added  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
interest  to  support  him  in  England,  on  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  breach  of  neutrality.  The  lieu- 
tenant then  requested  that  he  would  quit  the 
ship  for  a  short  time,  and  leave  the  command  to 
him.  This  being  done,  the  gallant  lieutenant 
went  with  the  boats,  cut  out  the  vessel,  and 
restored  it  to  the  proprietors. 

In  1775,  Lord  Hawke  gave  the  following  sea- 
manlike testimony  to  the  merit  of  Lord  Howe  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  "  I  advis  d  his  majesty," 
said  he,  "  to  make  the  promotion  ('to  be  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  blue.)  I  have  tried  my  Lord 
Howe  on  important  occasions;  he  never  asked 
me  how  he  was  to  execute  any  service,  but 
always  went  and  performed  it." 

GENERAL   MEADOWS. 

At  the  siege  of  one  the  forts  of  Tippoo  Sultan, 
the  breach  was  found  practicable,  and  the  storm- 
ing party  ordered  for  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. General  Meadows  determined  to  be  one  of 
it;  but  when  he  came  to  the  breach,  finding  it 
impossible  to  get  up  without  assistance,  he  call- 
ed out  to  his  soldiers,  "  Bravo,  my  fine  fellows, 
well  done ;  but  is  there  none  of  you  that  can 
stop  to  help  your  little  general  1 "  M  Oh  !  "  re- 
plied an  Irish  grenadier,  "  is  it  you,  general  1 
then,  by  the  powers,  we  '11  not  go  without  you. 
I  '11  help  you  up,  let  what  will  come  of  it  !  " 
And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

The  same  general,  with  a  small  army,  was 
once  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  in  the 
Coimbatore  country,  and  all  his  communications 
cutoff.  Colonel,  afterwards  General,  Sir  John 
Floyd,  was  despatched  in  quest  of  him,  and  so 
arduous  was  the  enterprise,  that  he  actually 
passed  three  days  without  eating.  He  at  length 
met  two  native  horsemen  of  General  Meadows' 
body  guard,  from  whom  he  received  such  infor- 
mation of  the  general's  situation,  as  enabled  him 
to  join  him  at  Velladi.  The  meeting  of  these 
officers  may  well  be  conceived,  after  each  had 
foreboded  the  worst  fate  for  the  other;  General 
Meadows  flew  into  Floyd's  arms,  and  exclaim- 
ed, with  his  usual  wit  and  spirit,  "  My  dear 
colonel,  your's  is  the  feat,  and  mine  the  rfc- 
feat. 

General  Meadows  eave  out  in  general  orders, 
that  the  word  difficulty  was  unknown  rn  the 
military  dictionary,  and  among  such  troops  as 
he  then  had  the  honor  to  command.  He  did 
but  justice  to  his  gallant  comrades;  for  led  on 
by  the  brave  Floyd,  they  cut  their  way  through 
Tippoo's  grand  army,  and  before  their  swords 
all  difficulties  vanished. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

Fuller  in  his  Worthies,  gives  the  following 
account  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  rise  in 
life. 

"This  Captain  Raleigh,"  he  Rays,  "coming 
out  of  Ireland  !ipto  the  English  court  in   good 
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habit,  (his  clothes  being  then  a  considerable 
part  of  his  estate)  found  the  queen  walking,  till 
meeting  with  a  dirty  place,  she  seemed  to  scru- 
ple going  over  it.  Presently  Raleigh  cast  and 
spread  his  new  plush  cloak  on  the  ground, 
whereon  the  queen  trod  gently,  rewarding 
him  afterwards  with  many  suits  for  his  so  free 
and  seasonable  tender  of  so  fair  a  foot-cloth* 
"  An  advantageous  admittance  into  the  first 
notice  of  a  prince,  is  more  than  half  a  degree  of 
preferment.  When  Sir  Walter  found  some 
hopes  of  the  queen's  favor  reflecting  on  him,  he 
Wrote  on  a  glass  window  obvious  to  the  queen's 
eye— 

*  Fain  would  I  climb,  but  I  fear  to  fall.' 

"Her  majesty,  either  espying  or  being  show- 
ed it,  did  under-write — 

'  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  all.' " 

How  great  a  person  in  that  court  this  knight 
did  afterwards  prove  to  be,  is  scarcely  unknown 
to  any. 

VENTRILOQUIAL  GALLANTRY. 

Brodeau,  a  learned  critic  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, gives  a  curious  account  of  the  enterprising 
shemes  practised  by  a  ventriloquist  who  was 
valet  de  chambre  to  Francis  the  First.  The 
fellow,  whose  name  was  Louis  Brabant,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  young,  handsome,  and  rich 
heiress ;  but  was  rejected  by  the  parents  as  an 
Unsuitable  match  for  their  daughter,  on  account 
of  the  lowness  of  his  circumstances. — The  young 
lady's  father  dying,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  widow, 
who  was  totally  ignorant  of  his  singular  talent* 
Suddenly,  on  his  first  appearance,  in  open  day, 
in  her  own  house,  and  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons  who  were  with  her,  she  heard  herself 
accosted  in  a  voice  resembling  that  of  her  dead 
husband,  and  which  seemed  to  proceed  from 
above,  exclaiming,  "  Give  my  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Louis  Brabant ',  he  is  a  man  of  great 
fortune,  and  of  an  excellent  character.  I  now 
endure  the  inexpressible  torment  of  purgatory, 
for  having  refused  her  to  him.  If  you  obey  this 
admonition,  I  shall  soon  be  delivered  from  this 
place  of  torment.  You  will  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  worthy  husband  for  your  daughter, 
and  procure  everlasting  repose  to  the  soul  of  your 
poor  husband." 

The  widow  could  not  for  a  moment  resist  this 
dread  summons,  which  had  not  the  most  distant 
appearance  of  proceeding  from  Louis  Brabant;  I 
whose  countenance  exhibited  no  visible  change, 
and  whose  lips  were  close  and  motionless  during 
the  delivery  of  it.  Accordingly,  she  consented 
immediately  to  receive  him  for  her  son-in-law. 
Louis'  finances,  however,  were  in  a  very  low 
situation,  and  the  formalities  attending  the  mar- 
riage contract  rendered  necessary  for  him  to  ex- 
hibit some  show  of  riches,  and  not  to  give  the 
ghost  the  lie  direct.  He  accordingly  went  to 
work  upon  afresh  subject,  one  Cornu,  an  old  and 
rich  banker  at  Lyons,  who  had  accumulated  im- 
mense wealth  by  usury  and  extortion,  and  was 
known  to  be  haunted  by  remorse  of  coaecience 
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on  account  of  the  manner  irt  which  he  had  ac* 
quired  it. 

Having  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  man,  he  one  day*  while  they  were  sit- 
ting together  in  the  usurer's  little  back  parlor, 
artfully  turned  the  conversation  on  religious  sub* 
jects,  on  demons  and  spectres,  the  pains  of  pur* 
gatory,  and  the  torments  of  hell*  During  an  in- 
terval of  silence  between  them  a  voice  was  heard* 
which  to  the  astonished  banker  seemed  to  be 
that  of  a  deceased  father,  complaining,  as  in 
the  former  case,  of  his  dreadful  situation  in  pur* 
gatory*.  and  calling  upon  him  to  deliver  him  in* 
stantly  thence,  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  Lou* 
is  Brabant,  then  with  him,  a  large  sum  for  the 
redemption  of  Christians  then  in  slavery  with 
the  Turks}  threatening  him  at  the  same  time 
with  eternal  punishment,  if  he  did  not  take  this 
method  to  expiate  likewise  his  own  sins*  Lou^ 
is  Brabant  affected  a  due  degree  of  astonish* 
ment  on  the  occasion ;  and  further  promoted  the 
deception,  by  acknowledging  his  having  devoted 
himself  to  the  prosecution  of  the  charitable  de* 
sign  imputed  to  him  by  the  ghost.  An  old 
usurer  is  naturally  suspicious.  Accordingly 
the  wary  banker  made  a  second  appointment 
with  the  ghost's  delegate  for  the  next  day ;  and 
to  render  any  design  upon  him  utterly  abortive;; 
took  him  into  the  open  fields,  where  not  a  house* 
or  a  tree,  or  even  a  bush,  or  a  pit,  was  in  sighty 
capable  of  screening  any  supposed  confederate* 
This  extraordinary  caution  excited  the  ventrilo* 
quist  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  art.  Wherever* 
the  banker  conducted  him,  at  every  step  his  ears 
were  saluted  on  all  sides  with  the  complaints 
and  groans  not  only  of  his  father,  but  of  his  de* 
ceased  relations,  imploring  him  in  the  name  ol 
every  saint  in  the  kalendar,  to  have  mercy  on  his 
own  soul  and  theirs,  by  effectually  seconding  with 
his  purse  the  intentions  of  his  worthy  compan* 
ions*  Cornu  could  no  longer  resist  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  voice  from  heaven,  and  ac-> 
cordingly  carried  his  guest  home  with  him,  and 
paid  him  down  ten  thousand  crowns:  with  which 
the  honest  ventriloquist  returned  to  Paris,  and 
married  his  mistress* 

SCOTCH  ADVENTURERS, 

The  character  which  the  Scotch  have  SC* 
quired,  beyond  almost  any  other  people,  for  the 
art  of  pushing  their  fortune  abroad*.  Was  never 
perhaps  so  singularly  illustrated  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  which  Dr.-  Anderson  relates 
in  his  "  Bee,"  on  the  authority  of  a  baronet  of1 
scientific  eminence. 

The  Russians  and  Turks,  in  the  war  of  173 „.^ 
having  diverted  themselves  long  enough  in  the 
contest,  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  ^om* 
missioners  for  this  purpose  were,  Marsh?/  Gen- 
eral Keith,  on  the  part  of  Russia;  ind  the 
Grand  Vizier  $  on  that  of  the  Turks.  "  hese  two 
personages  met,  and  carried  o^  tneir  negocia* 
tions  by  means  of  interpreters.  When  all  was 
concluded,  they  rose  to  separate;  the  marshal 
made  his  bow  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  the 
vizier  his  salam  with  his  turban  on  his  head. 
But  when  these  ceremonies  of  taking  leave  were 
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over,  the  vizier  turned  suddenly,  and  coming  up 
to  Marshal  Keith,  took  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  and  in  the  broadest  Scotch  dialect,  de- 
clared warmly  that  it  made  him,  "  unco  happy 
to  meet  a  countryman  in  his  exalted  station." 
Keith  stared  with  astonishment,  eager  for  an 
explanation  of  this  mystery,  when  the  vizier  ad- 
ded, "  Dinna  be  surprised,  mon,  I  'm  o'  the  same 
country  wi'  yoursell.  I  mind  weel  seeing  you, 
and  your  brother,  when  boys,  passin'  by  to  the 
school  atKirkaldy;  my  father,  sir,  was  bell- 
man o' 'Kirkaldy ." 

What  more  extraordinary  can  be  imagined, 
than  to  behold  in  the  plenipotentiaries  of  two 
mighty  nations,  two  foreign  adventurers,  natives 
of  the  same  mountainous  territory,  nay,  of  the 
very  same  village  1  What,  indeed,  more  ex- 
traordinary, unless  it  be  the  spectacle  of  a 
Scotchman  turned  Turk  for  the  sake  of  honors, 
held  on  the  tenure  of  a  caprice  from  which  even 
Scotch  prudence  can  be  no  guarantee  ! 

VETERAN  CORPS. 

During  the  American  war,  eighty  old  German 
soldiers,  who  after  having  long  served  under  dif- 
ferent monarchs  in  Europe,  had  retired  to  Ame- 
rica, and  converted  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, voluntarily  formed  themselves  into  a 
company,  and  distinguished  themselves  in  vari- 
ous actions  in  the  cause  of  independence.  The 
captain  was  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  had 
been  in  the  army  forty  years,  and  present  in  sev- 
enteen battles.  The  drummer  was  ninetyfour, 
and  the  youngest  man  in  the  corps  on  the  verge 
of  seventy.  Instead  of  a  cockade,  each  man 
wore  a  piece  of  black  crape,  as  a  mark  of  sorrow 
for  being  obliged,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life, 
to  bear  arms.  "  But,"  said  the  veterans,  "  we 
should  be  deficient  in  gratitude,  if  we  did  not  act 
in  defence  of  a  country  which  has  afforded  us  a 
generous  asylum,  and  protected  us  from  tyranny 
and  oppression."  Such  a  band  of  soldiers  never 
before  perhaps  appeared  in  a  field  of  battle. 

NOBLE  RETALIATION. 

One  of  the  finest  actions  of  a  soldier  of  which 
history  makes  mention,  is  related  in  the  history 
of  the  Marechal  de  Luxemburg.  The  Mare- 
chal,  then  Count  de  Boutteville,  served  in  the  ar- 
my of  Flanders  in  1675,  under  the  command  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde.  He  perceived  in  a  march 
some  soldiers  that  were  separated  from  the  main 
body,  and  he  sent  one  of  his  aids-de-camp  to 
Bring  them  back  to  their  colors.  All  obeyed, 
except  one  who  continued  his  road.  The  Count, 
highly  offended  at  such  disobedience,  threatened 
to  strike  him  with  his  stick.  "  That  you  may 
do,"  said  the  soldier  with  great  coolness,  "but 
you  will  repent  of  it."  Irritated  by  this  answer, 
Boutteville  struck  him,  and  forced  him  to  rejoin 
his  corps.  Fifteen  days  after,  the  army  besieged 
Fumes;  and  Boutteville  commanded  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment  to  find  a  man  steady  and  intrepid 
for  a  coup  de  main,  which  he  wanted,  promising 
a  hundred  pistoles  as  a  reward,     The  soldier  in 


question,  who  had  the  character  of  being  the 
bravest  man  in  the  regiment,  presented  himself, 
and  taking  thirty  of  his  comrades,  of  whom  he 
had  the  choice,  he  executed  his  commission* 
which  was  of  the  most  hazardous  nature,  with  a 
courage  and  a  success  that  were  incredible.  On 
his  return,  Boutteville,  after  having  praised  him 
highly,  counted  out  the  hundred  pistoles  he  had 
promised.  The  soldier  immediately  distributed 
them  to  his  comrades,  saying,  that  he  had  no  oc- 
casion for  moneys  and  requested  that  if  what  he 
had  done  merited  any  recompense,  he  might  be 
made  an  officer.  Then  addressing  himself  to 
the  Count,  he  asked  if  he  recognised  him;  and 
on  Boutteville  replying  in  the  negative,  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  I  am  the  soldier  whom  you  struck  on 
our  march  fifteen  days  ago.  Was  I  not  right 
when  I  said  that  you  would  repent  of  it'?  "  The 
Count  de  Boutteville,  filled  with  admiration,  and 
affected  almost  to  tears,  embraced  the  soldier, 
created  him  an  officer  on  the  spot,  and  soon 
made  him  one  of  his  aids-de-camp. 


PORTUGUEZE  CHAMPION. 

During  the  last  campaign  in  Portugal,  while 
the  French  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Zezere,  a 
Portugueze  peasant  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Thomar,  of  amazing  muscular  strength,  became 
so  annoying  to  them,  that  they  offered  a  very 
high  reward  for  his  head.  This  man  was  accus- 
tomed to  penetrate  by  night  to  their  very  encamp- 
ment at  Thomar.  During  one  month  he  killed 
with  his  own  hand  upwards  of  thirty  French 
soldiers,  and  carried  off  at  different  times,  fifty 
horses  and  mules.  He  lived  in  a  cave,  in  a  re- 
tired and  unknown  part  of  the  mountains,  but 
regularly  brought  his  booty  to  Abrantes,  where 
he  sold  it.  He  was  a  man  of  most  determined 
ferocious  look,  and  of  uncommon  daring.  The 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  used  to  flock 
to  his  habitation,  with  the  secret  of  which  they 
were  well  acquainted,  and  then  thought  them- 
selves  in  perfect  security  under  bis  protection. 


BOLD  COUP  DE  MAIN. 

The  Great  Conde  speaking  of  the  intrepidity 
of  soldiers,  says,  that  laying  before  a  place  that 
had  a  palisado  to  be  burnt,  he  promised  fifty 
louis  to  any  one  who  should  carry  it  by  a  coup 
de  main.  The  danger  was  so  apparent,  that 
the  reward  did  not  tempt  any  one.  "  Sir,"  said 
a  soldier  more  courageous  than  the  rest,  "  I  will 
relinquish  the  fifty  louis  that  you  promise,  if  your 
highness  will  make  me  sergeant  of  my  company." 
The  prince,  pleased  with  the  generosity  of  the 
soldier,  who  preferred  honor  to  money,  promised 
him  both.  Animated  by  the  reward  that  await- 
ed his  return,  he  resolved  to  gain  it,  or  die  a  glo- 
rious death.  He  took  flambeaux,  descended  into 
the  ditch,  reached  the  palisado,  and  set  it  on  fire 
in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  musketry,  by  which 
he  was  slightly  wounded.  All  the  army,  witnes- 
ses of  this  action,  seeing  his  return,  cheered  him, 
and  heaped  on  him  loud  praises;  when  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  lost  one  of  his  pistols.     A  soi- 
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dier  offered  him  others.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I 
will  never  be  reproached  that  these  rascals  got 
my  pistol."  He  went  to  the  ditch  again:  ex- 
posed himself  to  a  hundred  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry; regained  his  pistol,  and  returned  in 
safety. 


OBEDIENCE  OF  ORDERS. 
A  naval  commander*  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  ordered  to  cruise  with  a  squadron 
within  certain  limits  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Having  received  information  that  a  Spanish  fleet 
was  in  Vigo,  beyond  his  limits,  he  resolved  to 
risk  his  personal  responsibility  for  the  good  of 
his  country;  he  accordingly  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  Spanish  fleet,  with  uncommon  gallant- 
ry. When  he  joined  the  admiral  under  whom 
he  served,  he  was  ordered  under  arrest,  and  was 
asked,  "  If  he  did  not  know  that,  by  the  articles 
of  war,  he  was  liable  to  be  shot  for  disobedience 
of  orders'?  "  He  replied  with  great  composure, 
that  he  was  very^ensible  that  he  was,  but  added, 
"  The  man  who  is  afraid  to  risk  his  life  in  any 
way  when  the  good  of  his  country  requires  it,  is 
unworthy  of  a  command  in  her  majesty 's  service. " 


IRISH  SOLDIER. 

During  the  late  war  in  Portugal,  and  while 
the  army  was  on  its  march  from  Ahnendralejo  to 
Merida,  an  Irish  soldier  having  drank  rather 
freely,  quitted  the  ranks.  He  had  scarcely  done 
so,  before  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which 
he  did  not  awake  till  very  late  in  the  evening. 
Alone,  and  in  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  poor  fellow  knew  not  whither  to  turn 
himself.  He  upbraided  himself  for  his  miscon- 
duct, and  fancied  himself  already  condemned  by 
a  court-martial,  and  the  sentence  ready  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  To  a  village  on  his  left, 
he  directed  his  steps,  to  see  if  some  friendly  in-' 
dividual  would  plead  for  him  at  head-quarters. 
In  this  village  he  was  informed  there  were  two 
French  soldiers  concealed.  A  thought  darted 
across  his  mind,  that  if  he  could  get  them  se- 
cured, he  would  be  able  to  carry  them  into  Al- 
meida as  prisoners,  and  thereby  procure  his  par- 
don. In  an  instant  he  loaded  his  musket,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  where  the  Frenchmen  lay, 
disarmed  them,  and  in  two  hours  after  marched 
them  off  in  triumph.  Some  officers  of  the  71st 
regiment  seeing  a  British  soldier  with  two 
Frenchmen,  as  prisoners,  coming  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  where  none  of  the  allied 
troops  were  at  that  time  quartered,  asked  the 
soldier,  "What  men  are  these  you  have  got  1 " 
The  Hibernian  replied,  "  By  St.  Patrick,  your 
honors,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  believe  they  are 
Frenchmen." 


FRENCH  TRUMPETER. 
In  the  war  on  the  Rhine,  in  1794,  the  French 
got  possession  of  the  village  of  Rhinthal  by  a  ve- 
ry curious  ruse  de  guerre  of  one  Joseph  Werck, 
a  trumpeter.     This  village  waa  maintained  by 


an  Austrian  party  of  six  hundred  hussars.  Two 
companies  of  foot  were  ordered  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  it  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  Austri- 
ans  had  been  apprised  of  the  intended  attack,  and 
were  drawn  up  ready  to  charge  on  the  assailing 
party.  On  perceiving  this,  Werck  detached 
himself  from  his  own  party,  and  contrived,  by  fa- 
vor of  the  darkness,  to  slip  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy;  when  taking  his  trumpet,  he  first  sound- 
ed the  rally  in  the  Austrian  manner,  and  next 
moment  the  retreat;  the  Austrians,  deceived  by 
the  signal,  were  off  in  an  instant  at  full  gallop; 
and  the  French  became  masters  of  the  village 
without  striking  a  blow. 

GENEROUS  INTREPIDITY. 
In  August,  1777,  a  vessel  from  Rochelle,  ladert 
with  salt,  and  manned  by  eight  hands,  and  two 
passengers  on  board,  was  discovered  making  for 
the  pier  of  Dieppe.  The  wind  was  at  that  time' 
so  high,  and  the  sea  so  much  agitated,  that  a 
coasting  pilot  made  four  fruitless  attempts  to  get 
out,  and  conduct  the  vessel  safe  into  port. 
Bouissard,  a  bold  and  intrepid  pilot,  perceiving 
that  the  helmsman  was  ignorant  of  latent  dan- 
ger, endeavored  to  direct  him  by  a  speaking 
trumpet  and  signals ;  but  the  captain  eould  neither 
see  nor  hear,  on  account  of  the  darkness  of' 
the  night,  the  roaring  of  the  winds,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary swell  of  the  sea.  The  vessel  in  the 
mean  time  grounded  on  a  flinty  bottom,  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  toises  from  the  advance  mole^ 

Bouissard,  touched  with  the  cries  of  the  un- 
fortunate crew,  resolved  to  spring  to  their  assist- 
ance, in  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  the  entreat- 
ies of  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  success.  Having  tied  one  end 
of  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and  fastened  the  other^ 
to  the  mole,  he  plunged  headlong  into  the  bois- 
terous deep.  When  he  had  got  very  near  the 
ship,  a  wave  carried  him  off,  and  dashed  him  on 
shore.  Twenty  times  successively  was  he  thus- 
repulsed,  rolled  upon  flinty  stones,  and  covered 
with  the  wreck  of  the  vessel,  which  the  fury  of 
the  waves  tore  rapidly  to  pieces.  He  did  not 
however  abate  his  ardor.  A  single  wave  drag- 
ged him  under  the  ship — he  was  given  up  "for 
lost,  but  he  quickly  emerged,  holding  in  his  arms* 
a  sailor,  who  had  been  washed  overboard.  He 
brought  him  on  shore  motionless  and  just  expir- 
ing. In  short,  after  an  infinity  of  efforts  and 
struggles,  he  reached  the  wreck,  and  threw  his 
rope  on  board.  All  who  had  strength  enough  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  assistance,  tied  it  about 
them,  and  were  successively  dragged  to  land. 

Bouissard,  who  imagined  he  had  now  saved 
all  the  crew,  worn  down  by  fatigue,  and  smart- 
ing from  his  wounds  and  bruises,  walked  with 
great  difficulty  to  the  light-house,  where  he  faint- 
ed through  exhaustion.  Assistance  being  pro- 
cured, he  began  to  recover.  On  hearing  that 
groans  still  issued  from  the  wreck,  he  once  more 
collected  the  little  strength  that  was  left  him, 
rushed  from  the  arms  of  those  who  succored 
him,  plunged  again  into  the  sea,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  the  pas- 
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sengers,  who  was  lashed  to  the  wreck,  and  who, 
in  his  languid  state,  had  been  unable  to  profit 
by  the  assistance  administered  by  his  companions. 
Mons.  de  Crosne,  the  Intendant  of  Rouen,  hav- 
ing stated  these  circumstances  to  M.  Neckar, 
then  director-general  of  the  finances,  he  imme- 
diately addressed  the  following  letter  to  Bouis- 
sard,  in  his  own  hand-writing  : 

"  BRAVE    MAN, 

*'  I  was  not  apprised  by  the  Intendant  till  the 
day  before  yesterday,  of  the  gallant  deed  you 
achieved  on  the  31st  of  August.  Yesterday  I 
reported  it  to  his  majesty,  who  was  pleased  to 
enjoin  me  to  communicate  to  you  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  presents  you 
with  one  thousand  livres,  by  way  of  gratification, 
and  an  annual  pension  of  three  hundred  livres. 
Continue  to  succor  others  when  you  have  it  in 
your  power;  and  pray  for  your  good  king,  who 
loves  and  recompenses  the  brave." 

ADMIRAL   BLAKE. 

The  life  of  a  British  sailor  may  be  said  to  be  a 
life  of  enterprise ;  this  character,  however,  be- 
longs more  particularly  to  some  of  our  admirals, 
by  whose  noble  daring,  the  most  gallant  exploits 
have  been  achieved,  and  the  naval  glory  of  Bri- 
tian  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch.  Among  those 
who,  at  an  early  period  of  our  naval  history,  con- 
tributed much  to  this  end,  none  was  more  distin- 
guished than  Admiral  Blake,  who  made  the  Eng- 
lish feared  and  respected  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Blake's  first  naval  adventure  was  driving  the 
remains  of  the  revolted  fleet,  under  Prince  Ru- 
pert, from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  then  follow- 
ing it  into  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  return 
from  this  service  in  February,  1651,  he  captur- 
ed a  French  man-of-war,  of  forty  guns.  Blake 
first  hailed  the  French  captain  to  come  on  board 
his  ship;  which  being  complied  with,  he  asked 
him  if  he  was  willing  to  resign  his  sword  1  The 
Frenchman  replied,  that  he  was  not ;  upon  which 
Blake  generously  told  him  to  return  to  his  own 
ship,  and  fight  as  long  as  he  was  able.  The  cap- 
tain took  him  at  his  word,  made  dispositions  for 
action,  and  after  fighting  very  bravely  for  two 
hours,  struck.  He  then  repaired  a  second  time 
on  board  Blake's  ship,  and  presented  his  sword 
to  the  victorious  admiral. 

In  1656,  Blake  having  received  intelligence 
that  the  Plate  fleet  had  put  into  the  harbor  of 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  Island  of  TenerifFe,  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  thither;  and  on  his  arrival 
discovered  six  galleons,  with  other  vessels,  lying 
in  the  port,  before  which  a  boom  was  moored. 
The  port  itself  was  well  fortified,  being  defended 
by  a  strong  castle,  well  supplied  with  artillery, 
and  seven  forts  united  by  a  line  of  communica- 
tion, well  manned  with  musqueteers.  The  Span- 
ish governor  thought  the  place  so  secure,  and  his 
own  dispositions  so  excellently  made,  that  when 
the  master  of  a  Dutch  ship  desired  leave  to  sail, 
because  he  was  apprehensive  that  Blake  would 
attack  the  ships,  the  Spaniard  answered  with 
great  confidence,  «*  Get  you  go»e,  if  you  please, 


and  let  Blake  come  if  he  dare."  Blake  recon- 
noitred the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  seeing  the 
impracticability  of  bringing  off  the  vessels,  re- 
solved to  attempt  to  destroy  them.  Commodore 
Stayner  was  entrusted  to  lead  this  bold  and  des- 
perate attack.  With  a  small  squadron  he  forc- 
ed his  passage  into  the  bay,  while  some  other 
ships  kept  up  a  distant  cannonade  on  the  cas- 
tle and  fort;  and  the  wind  blowing  fresh  into 
the  bay,  he  was  soon  supported  by  Blake  and  the 
rest  of  the  fleet.  The  Spaniards  made  a  brave 
resistance ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing, 
and  they  had  the  misfortune  to  see  their  whole 
fleet  destroyed. 

SIEGE  OF  ST.  SEBASTIAN. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1813,  a  little  before 
noon,  the  columns  of  the  British  army  advanced 
to  the  assault  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  enemy  on 
their  approach  exploded  two  mines  on  the  flank 
of  the  front  line  of  works,  which  blew  down  a 
wall  under  which  the  assailants  were  passing; 
luckily,  however,  the  troops  not  being  in  very 
close  order,  few  were  buried,  and  they  reached 
their  point  of  attack  with  little  loss.  Many  des- 
perate efforts  were  made  to  carry  the  breach; 
but  each  time,  on  attaining  the  summit,  a  heavy 
and  close  fire  from  the  entrenched  ruins  within 
destroyed  all  who  attempted  to  remain,  and  those 
at  the  foot  fell  in  great  numbers  from  the  flank 
fire.  To  supply  these  losses,  fresh  troops  were 
sent  forward  with  laudable  perseverance  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  filed  out  of  the  trenches;  and  a 
battalion  of  Portugueze  gallantly  forded  the  Ure- 
mea,  in  face  of  the  enemy's  works;  the  whole 
of  which  were  strongly  lined  with  men,  who  kept 
up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry,  particularly 
from  a  rampart  more  elevated  than  the  spot  where 
the  breach  had  been  formed.  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham (now  Lord  Lyndoch)  seeing  this,  trusted  to 
the  well-known  accuracy  of  the  artiHery  to  open* 
upon  that  spot  over  the  heads  of  the  assailants. 
This  they  did  with  much  effect ;  nevertheless  two 
hours  of  continued  exertion  had  fruitlessly  passed 
away,  and  the  troops  were  yet  on  the  face  of  the 
breach  falling  in  great  numbers,  without  being 
able  to  establish  themselves  on  its  summit ;  when 
a  quantity  of  combustibles  exploded  within, 
which  shook  the  firmness  of  the  defenders.  They 
began  to  waver,  and  the  assailants  redoubled* 
their  efforts  to  ascend.  The  most  advanced 
works  were  successively  abandoned  by  the  gar- 
rison; and  ultimately  the  retrenchment  behind 
the  breach.  The  troops  immediately  pushed  up 
in  great  numbers,  assisted  each  other  over  the 
ruins,  and  descended  into  the  townr  after  which 
every  attempt  to  check  them  behind  various  in- 
terior defences  were  in  a  moment  defeated,  and 
the  garrison  were  driven  into  the  castle. 

On  the  9th  of  September  heavy  batteries  of 
mortars  opened  on  the  castle  of  St.  Sebastian; 
which  being  too  small  to  admit  of  any  cover  be- 
ing thrown  up  to  lessen  the  effects  of  the  shells, 
did  not  long  resist.  After  enduring  the  bombard- 
ment for  two  hours,  the  garrison  surrendered  pris- 
oners of  war* 


CAPTIVITY 


CANDID  CULPRIT. 

The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  pass- 
ing through  Barcelona,  went  on  board  the  Cape 
Galley,  and  passing  through  the  crew  of  slaves, 
he  asked  several  of  them  what  their  offences 
were]  Every  one  excused  himself  upon  various 
pretences;  one  said  he  was  put  in  out  of  malice, 
another  by  bribery  of  the  judge:  but  all  of  them 
unjustly.  The  duke  came  at  last  to  a  sturdy  lit- 
tle black  man,  whom  he  questioned  as  to  what 
he  was  there  for!  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  can- 
not deny  but  I  am  justly  put  in  here ;  for  I  want- 
ed money,  and  so  took  a  purse  near  Tarragona, 
to  keep  me  from  starving."  The  duke,  on  hear- 
ing this,  gave  him  two  or  three  blows  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  stick,  saying,  M  You  rogue, 
what  are  you  doing  among  so  many  honest  inno- 
cent men!  Get  you  out  of  their  company." 
The  poor  fellow  was  then  set  at  liberty,  while 
the  rest  were  left  to  tug  at  the  oar. 

CAPTIVES  BEFORE  CYRUS. 

Xenophon  relates,  that  when  an  Armenian 
prince  had  been  taken  captive,  with  his  princess, 
by  Cyrus,  and  was  asked  what  he  would  give  to 
be  restored  to  his  kingdom  and  liberty,  he  re- 
plied, "  As  for  my  kingdom  and  liberty,  I  value 
them  not;  but  if  my  blood  would  redeem  my 
princess,  I  would  cheerfully  give  it  for  her." 
When  Cyrus  had  liberated  them  both,  the  prin- 
cess was  asked,  "What  think  you  of  Cyrus!  " 
to  which  she  replied,  "I  did  not  observe  him; 
my  whole  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  generous 
man  who  would  have  purchased  my  liberty  with 
his  life." 


ESCAPE  OF  CAVADES. 

When  Cavades,  King  of  the  Persians,  was  de- 
posed and  imprisoned  by  his  subjects,  his  queen, 
who  alone  remained  attached  to  him  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, never  failed  to  bring  him  necessaries 
with  her  own  hands,  although  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  him.  One  day  while  on  this  visit 
of  conjugal  affection,  she  observed  that  the  keep- 
er of  the  castle  noticed  her  very  particularly,  and 
appeared  affected  at  her  beauty  and  misfortunes. 
She  took  advantage  of  the  favorable  impression, 
and  soothed  him  so  far  as  to  be  allowed  access  to 
her  husband.  Her  visits  were  at  length  permit- 
ted to  take  place  so  free  from  observation,  that 
one  evening  she  managed  to  change  clothes  with 
her  husband,  who,  thus  disguised,  stole  out  of  the 
prison  without  being  discovered.  When  the 
jailer  entered,  he  found  his  supposed  prisoner  in 
bed ;  a  few  words  inarticulately  uttered  indicated 
sickness  as  the  cause ;  the  jailer  was  satisfied, 
nor  was  the  cheat  discovered  till  some  days  had 
elapsed,  and  Cavades  had  escaped  beyond  the 
reach  of  pursuit.     He  fled  to  the  King  of  the 


Euthalites,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  after 
wards  restored  to  his  throne  and  kingdom. 

KING  AGR1PPA. 

When  Agrippa  was  in  a  private  station,  he 
was  accused  by  one  of  his  servants  of  having 
spoken  injuriously  of  Tiberius,  and  was  con- 
demned by  the  emperor  to  be  exposed  in  chains 
before  the  palace  gate.  The  weather  was  very 
hot,  and  Agrippa  became  excessively  thirsty. 
Seeing  Thaumastus,  a  servant  of  Caligula,  pass 
by,  with  a  pitcher  of  water,  he  called  to  him, 
and  entreated  leave  to  drink.  The  servant  pre- 
sented the  pitcher  with  much  courtesy;  and 
Agrippa  having  allayed  his  thirst,  said  to  him, 
"  Assure  thyself,  Thaumastus,  that  if  I  get  out  of 
this  captivity,  I  will  one  day  pay  thee  well  for 
this  glass  of  water."  Tiberius  dying,  his  suc- 
cessor, Caligula,  soon  after  not  only  set  Agrippa 
at  liberty,  but  made  him  King  of  Judea.  In  this 
high  situation,  Agrippa  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
glass  of  water  given  to  him  when  a  captive.  He 
immediately  sent  for  Thaumastus,  and  made  him 
comptroller  of  his  household. 

BAJAZET. 

Tamerlane  the  great,  having  made  war  on  Ba 
jazet,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  overthrew  him  in 
battle,  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  victor  gave 
the  captive  monarch  at  first  a  very  civil  recep- 
tion; and  entering  into  familiar  conversation 
with  him,  said,  "  Now,  king,  tell  me  freely  and 
truly  what  thou  wouldst  have  done  with  me,  had 
I  fallen  into  thy  power!"  Bajazet,  who  was  of  a 
fierce  and  haughty  spirit,  is  said  to  have  thus  re- 
plied: "  Had  the  gods  given  unto  me  the  victo- 
ry, I  would  have  enclosed  thee  in  an  iron  cage, 
and  carried  thee  about  with  me  as  a  spectacle  of 
derision  to  the  world."  Tamerlane  wrathfully 
replied,  "Then,  proud  man,  as  thou  wouldst 
have  done  to  me,  even  so  shall  I  do  unto  thee." 
A  strong  iron  cage  was  made,  into  which  the 
fallen  emperor  was  thrust ;  and  thus  exposed  like 
a  wild  beast,  he  was  carried  along  in  the  train 
of  his  conqueror.  Nearly  three  years  were  pass- 
ed by  the  once  mighty  Bajazet  in  this  cruel  state 
of  durance ;  and  at  last  being  told  that  he  must 
be  carried  into  Tartary,  despairing  of  then  ob- 
taining his  freedom,  he  struck  his  head  with 
such  violence  against  the  bars  of  his  cage,  as  to 
put  an  end  to  his  wretched  life. 


ST.  LOUIS. 

At  an  unfortunate  battle  of  Damietta  against 
the  Saracens,  Louis  IX.  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
bore  this  reverse  of  fortune  so  nobly  and  so  mag- 
nanimously, that  his  enemies  said  to  him,  "  We 
look  upon  you  as  our  captive  and  our  slave;  but 
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though  in  chains,  you  behave  to  us  as  if  we  were 
your  prisoners." 

The  Sultan  having  sent  one  of  his  generals  to 
the  king,  to  demand  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  his  ransom;  his  majesty  replied, 
"  Return  and  tell  your  master,  that  a  king  of 
France  is  not  to  be  redeemed  with  money;  I 
will  give  him  the  sum  he  asks  for  my  subjects 
that  are  taken  prisoners;  and  I  will  deliver  up 
to  him  the  city  of  Damietta  for  my  own  person."' 
And  such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  liberation 
of  the  King  of  France  and  his  subjects  was  after- 
wards effected. 


JOHN,  KING  OF  FRANCE. 

"This  prince,"  says  an  old  French  chronicler 
very  strongly,  "  vendit  sa  propre  chair  en 
Pencam,"  sold  his  own  flesh  by  auction ;  for  in 
order  to  ease  his  subjects  from  some  taxes  he 
was  obliged  to  impose  upon  them  to  pay  his  own 
ransom,  when  taken  prisoner  by  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, he  gave  his  daughter  Isabella  in  marriage 
to  Galeas  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  for  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  This  alliance,  though 
beneath  the  royal  race  of  France,  did  honor  to 
the  sovereign,  from  the  excellence  of  the  motive, 
and  could  not  disgrace  the  princess,  as  she  be- 
came the  fortunate  instrument  of  contributing  to 
the  ease  and  happiness  of  her  country. 

John  had  left  in  England  two  of  his  sons  as 
hostages  for  the  payment  of  his  ransom.  One  of 
them,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  tired  of  his  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower  of  London,  escaped  to  France. 
His  father,  more  honorable,  proposed  instantly  to 
take  his  place;  and  when  the  principal  officers 
of  his  court  remonstrated  against  his  taking  this 
chivalrous  but  dangerous  measure,  he  told  them, 
"  Why — I  myself  was  permitted  to  come  out  of 
the  same  prison  in  which  my  son  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  of  Bretagne,  which  he  has 
violated  by  his  flight.  I  hold  myself  not  a  free 
man  at  present.  I  fly  to  my  prison.  I  am  en- 
gaged to  do  it  by  my  word;  and  if  honor  were 
banished  from  all  the  world  besides,  it  should 
have  an  asylum  in  the  breast  of  kings." 

The  magnanimous  John  accordingly  proceed- 
ed to  England,  and  became  a  second  time  a  pri- 
soner in  the  tower  of  London ;  where  he  died  in 
3L384. 


CAMPANELLA. 
This  celebrated  Dominican  Friar  of  Naples, 
distinguished  himself  in  his  youth  in  a  public 
disputation  with  an  old  professor  of  his  order. 
Irritated  at  having  been  foiled  by  a  youth,  the 
vindictive  priest  accused  Campanella  of  treason 
and  heresy;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned twentyseyen  years,  and  put  to  the  rack 
seven  times,  for  twentyfour  hours  each  time. 
By  the  power  of  abstraction,  which  his  mind 
possessed,  he  bore  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  him 
with  the  greatest  fortitude.  At  length  he  was 
delivered  from  his  confinement  on  the  solicitation 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1624;  when  he  went  to 


Paris,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Cardi« 
nal  Richelieu. 


FRANCIS  I. 


Captivity, 


That  comes  with  honor,  is  true  liberty." 

Massinger. 

When  Francis,  after  having  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valor  and  of  personal  courage,  and  after 
having  two  horses  killed  under  him,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  he  was  conducted 
captive  to  the  celebrated  convent  of  Carthusian 
Friars,  at  Pavia.  He  sent  to  his  mother,  Louisa 
of  Savoy,  Regent  of  France  in  his  absence,  the 
melancholy  news  of  his  captivity,  conceived  in 
these  dignified  and  expressive  terms:  "Tout  est 
perdu,  Madame,  hormis  l'honneur." 

From  Pavia,  Francis  was  conducted  to  Mad- 
rid, where  he  was  closely  confined,  and  treated 
with  great  indignity,  contrary  to  the  advice 
given  to  Charles  the  Fifth  by  one  of  his  counsel- 
lors, the  Bishop  of  Osma,  who  advised  his  sover- 
eign to  present  Francis  with  his  liberty,  with  no 
other  condition  annexed  to  it  than  that  of  be- 
coming his  ally;  urging  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  generosity  worthy  of  so  great  a  monarch. 

Francis  suffered  extremely  from  his  imprison- 
ment, and  would  most  probably  have  died  from 
it,  had  not  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  vis- 
ited him  in  his  wretched  and  solitary  state.  So 
much  did  this  behavior  endear  his  sister  to  him, 
that  he  always  called  her,  "son  ame,"  "sa 
mignon ;  "  and  notwithstanding  his  over  strict 
and  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  permitted  her  to  become  a  protestant,  with- 
out interfering  with  her  religious  opinions. 

When  Francis  was  at  length  released  from  his 
imprisonment,  and  after  he  had  crossed  in  a  boat 
the  small  river  Fontarabia,  which  divides  Spain 
from  France,  he  mounted  a  fleet  Arabian  courser 
that  was  brought  him,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
cried  out,  in  a  tone  of  transport  and  exultation, 
"1  am  still  a  kin?  !  " 


OFFENDING  A  KING. 

The  publisher  of  a  Ley  den  Gazette,  who  had 
printed  a  satire  on  Louis  XIV.  was  secretly 
seized  in  Holland,  brought  away  from  thence, 
and  shut  up  in  a  cage  at  St.  Michael,  a  convent 
and  prison  on  a  neck  of  land  on  the  coast  of  low- 
er Normandy.  This  cage  was  about  nine  feet 
long,  six  broad,  and  eight  high ;  not  of  iron,  but 
of  strong  bars  of  wood.  It  stood  in  the  middle 
of  a  room,  and  as  the  prisoner  could  not  possibly 
escape,  it  was  evidently  intended  for  punishment 
rather  than  security.  On  some  of  the  bars  were 
figures  and  landscapes,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  cut  by  this  unhappy  man  with  his  nails. 
After  many  years  confinement,  he  died  a  victim 
of  the  cruelty  of  Louis  le  Grand  ! 

BREAKING  PRISON. 

The  prisoners  in  the  same  St.  Michael,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  preceding  tragedy,  once 
consulted  John  Knox,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  at- 
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tempting  to  escape,  by  breaking  their  prison; 
which  was  opposed  by  some  of  their  number,  lest 
their  escape  should  subject  their  brethren  who 
remained  in  confinement  to  a  more  severe  treat- 
ment. He  returned  for  answer,  that  such  fears 
were  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  relinquishing  the 
design,  and  that  they  might  with  a  safe  conscience 
effect  their  escape,  provided  it  could  be  done 
"  without  the  blood  of  any  shed  or  spilt.  To  the 
shedding  of  any  man's  blood  for  their  freedom  he 
would  never  consent." 


VICTIM  OF  ETIQUETTE. 

The  preposterous  degree  of  etiquette  for  which 
the  Court  of  Spain  has  always  been  remarkable, 
proved  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  raost  illustrious  of 
Spaniards,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna. 
He  was  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  greatly  renowned 
for  his  talents,  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  In 
consequence  of  some  calumnious  reports,  he  was 
called  to  court,  to  give  an  account  of  his  admin- 
istration ;  and  on  presenting  himself  to  the  king, 
being  troubled  with  the  gout,  and  of  short  stature, 
he  carried,  for  matter  of  convenience,  his  sword 
in  his  hand.  His  majesty  it  seems  did  not  like 
this  sword  in  hand  style  of  approaching  him, 
and  turning  his  back  on  Ossuna,  left  the  room 
without  speaking.  The  duke,  probably  uncon- 
scious of  the  cause  of  the  king's  displeasure,  was 
much  incensed  at  this  treatment,  and  was  over- 
heard to  mutter,  **  This  comes  of  serving  boys." 
The  words  being  reported  to  his  majesty,  an  or- 
der was  given  for  Ossuna's  arrest.  He  was 
committed  prisoner  to  a  monastery,  not  far  from 
Madrid;  and  there  he  continued  till  his  beard 
reached  his  girdle.  Growing  then  very  ill,  he 
was  permitted  to  go  to  his  house  at  Madrid, 
where  he  died  about  the  year  1622. 


FILIAL  PIETY. 

Valerius  Maximus  relates,  that  a  woman  of 
distinction  having  been  condemned  to  be  stran- 
gled, was  delivered  to  the  triumvir,  who  caused 
her  to  be  carried  to  prison  in  order  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  jailer  who  was  ordered  to  execute 
her,  was  struck  with  compunction,  and  could  not 
resolve  to  kill  her.  He  chose  however  to  let  her 
die  with  hunger;  but  meanwhile  suffered  her 
daughter  to  visit  her  in  prison,  taking  care  that 
she  brought  her  nothing  to  eat.  Many  days 
passed  over  in  this  manner,  when  the  jailer,  at 
length  surprised  that  the  prisoner  lived  so  long 
without  food,  and  suspecting  the  daughter,  took 
means  of  secretly  observing  their  interviews. 
He  then  discovered  that  the  affectionate  daughter 
had  all  the  while  been  nourishing  her  mother 
with  her  oion  milk.  Amazed  at  so  tender,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  ingenious  an  artifice,  he  re- 
lated it  to  the  triumvir,  and  the  triumvir  to  the 
praetor,  who  thought  the  fact  merited  stating  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  produced  the 
happiest  effects;  the  criminal  was  pardoned, 
and  a  decree  passed,  that  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  should  be  maintained  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and 


that  a  temple,  sacred  to  filial  piety,  should  be 
erected  near  the  prison. 


CHOICE  OF  CLOVIS. 

Erchionalde,  Mayor  of  the  Palace  in  the  reign 
of  Clovis  II.,  bought  from  some  pirates  a  girl  of 
exquisite  beauty,  named  Bandour,  or  Baltide, 
whom  he  afterwards  presented  to  his  sovereign. 
The  monarch  was  so  transported  with  her  charms, 
that  he  thought  he  could  not  better  grace  his 
throne  than  by  raising  her  to  share  it  along  with 
him.  History  does  the  fortunate  fair  one  the  jus- 
tice to  inform  us,  that  while  on  the  throne,  she 
never  forgot  having  been  a  slave,  and  that  after 
the  death  of  Clovis,  having  taken  the  veil,  her 
mind  became  wholly  purified  from  any  passion 
for  grandeur,  and  she  appeared  almost  to  forget 
that  she  had  once  been  a  queen. 


FORTUNE  WELL  TOLD. 
A  young  lady,  a  native  of  Martinique,  and  a 
Creole,  was  on  her  voyage  to  France,  with  the 
design  of  being  educated  there,  when  the  mer- 
chant vessel  on  board  of  which  she  was  a  passen- 
ger, was  captured  by  an  Algerine  cruiser,  and 
taken  into  Algiers.  The  fair  captive  was  at  first 
overwhelmed  with  affliction  at  the  prospect  of 
captivity  before  her ;  but  as  passion  gave  way  to 
meditation,  it  came  to  her  recollection  that  an 
old  negress  had  predicted  that  she  would  one  day 
become  one  of  the  princesses  in  the  world!  "Ah  !" 
exclaimed  she,  for  superstition  was  in  this  instance 
but  the  handmaid  of  inclination,  "  it  is  doubtless 
so,  I  am  to  be  a  princess.  Well,  I  must  not  quar- 
rel with  fortune.  Who  knows  what  may  come 
out  of  this1?"  So  strong  did  this  prepossession 
grow  upon  the  young  lady,  that  ere  she  reached 
the  Barbary  shore,  she  was  as  much  a  fatalist  in 
point  of  resignation,  as  any  devotee  of  Islamism 
could  possibly  be.  The  French  consul  at  Algiers 
immediate'y  offered  to  ransom  his  countrywoman  ; 
but  no ;  the  fair  Creole  would  not  be  ransomed,  for 
fear  of  offending  fortune,  by  resorting  to  so  vulgar 
a  way  of  recovering  her  liberty.  So  to  the  Se- 
raglio of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  the  lady  went;  and 
strange  indeed  to  tell,  from  his  highness'  seraglio, 
she  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Grand  Seignior, 
who  was  so  struck  with  her  beauty  and  manners, 
(for  in  both  she  was  excelling),  that  he  elevated 
her  to  the  dignity  of  his  favorite  Sultana  !  Such 
was  the  singular  rise  of  the  late  Sultana  Valide, 
who  died  in  1818,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  pre- 
sent Grand  Seignior. 

GENEROUS  CONQUERORS 

When  the  celebrated  dramatist,  Cumberland, 
was  once  on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  the  Milford, 
she  engaged  and  captured  a  French  frigate;  on 
which  occasion  he  wrote  the  well-known  song, 

t*  'Twas  up  the  wind  three  leagues  and  more,"  &c. 

The  sailors  were  delighted  with  the  song ;  but 
such  was  the  honorable  respect  which  they  had 
for  a  brave  enemy,  that  nothing  could  induce  them 
to  sing  it  aloud  as  long  as  their  prisoners  were 
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on  board;   subsequently,  a  Milford  man  would 
sjng  nothing  else. 

RICHARD  II, 
When  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Hen- 
ry IV.  landed  in  England,  his  first  object  was  to 
geize  on  the  person  of  Richard  II.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  the  treachery  of  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who,  like  Judas,  perjured  himself  on  the 
body  of  our  Lord,  and  betrayed  his  sovereign. 
Richard  was  carried  prisoner  to  Flint,  where  he 
abandoned  himself  to  those  reflections  which  his 
melancholy  situation  inspired,  The  unfortunate 
king  rose  after  a  sleepless  night,  heard  mass,  and 
ascended  the  tower  to  watch  the  arrival  of  his 
opponent,  At  length  he  saw  the  army,  amount- 
ing to  eighty  thousand  men,  winding  along  the 
beach,  till  it  reached  the  castle,  and  surrounded 
jt  from  sea  to  sea.  He  shuddered  and  wept,  but 
was  roused  from  his  reflections  by  a  summons  to 
dinner,  The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  bishop,  and 
the  two  knights,  Sir  Stephen  Scroop  and  Sir 
William  Feriby,  sat  with  him  at  the  same  table, 
by  his  order;  for  since  they  were  all  companions 
Jn  misfortune,  he  would  allow  no  distinction 
among  them.  While  he  was  eating,  unknown 
persons  entered  the  hall,  insulting  him  with  sar- 
casms and  threats ;  as  soon  as  he  rose,  he  was 
summoned  into  the  court  to  receive  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  Henry  came  forward  in  complete 
armor,  with  the  exception  of  his  helmet.  As 
coon  as  he  saw  the  king,  he  bent  his  knee,  and 
advancing  a  few  paces,  repeated  his  obeisance, 
tf  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,"  said  Richard,  un- 
covering himself,  « you  are  right  welcome." 
t*  My  lord,  answered  the  duke,  "  I  am  come 
before  my  time,  but  I  will  show  you  the  reason, 
Your  people  complain,  that  for  the  space  of 
twenty,  or  two  and  twenty  years,  you  have  ruled 
them  rigorously  j  but  if  it  please  God,  I  will  help 
you  to  govern  better."  The  king  replied, 
'**  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleaseth  you,  it  pleaseth 
jne  well."  Henry  then  addressed  himself  to  the 
bishop  and  the  knights,  but  refused  to  notice  the 
pari.  The  king's  horses  were  immediately  or- 
dered; and  two  lean  and  miserable  animals 
were  brought  out,  on  which  Richard  and  Salis- 
bury mounted,  and  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets' 
and  shouts  of  triumph,  followed  the  duke  into 
Chester. 

The  unfortunate  Richard  was  afterwards  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  crown;  and  lastly  he  was  removed  to 
Pontefract  Castle,  where  he  terminated  his  life, 
though  in  what  way  seems  still  doubtful.  It  was 
paid,  that  from  the  moment  in  which  he  heard  of 
the  execution  of  his  brothers,  the  Earls  of  Kent 
and  Huntingdon,  he  had  obstinately  refused  to 
take  any  nourishment.  But  the  report  obtained 
little  credit;  and  though  the  king  repeatedly  as- 
serted his  innocence,  both  natives  and  foreigners 
refused  to  believe  that  the  man  whose  ambition 
bad  seized  the  crown,  could  feel  any  scruple  in 
taking  the  life  of  his  rival.  The  general  belief 
was,  that  Richard  had  been  starved  to  death  by 
the  orders  of  Henry,  and  that  he  lingered  fifteen 


days  before  he  expired.  According  to  another 
account  (mentioned  by  a  contemporary),  Sir  Ro- 
bert Exton,  with  seven  assassins,  arrived  at  Pon- 
tefract on  the  eighth  day  after  Henry  had  left 
Windsor.  When  Richard  saw  them  enter  his 
cell,  aware  of  their  design,  he  darted  into  the 
midst  of  them,  wrested  a  battle-axe  from  one  of 
the  number,  and  laid  several  dead  at  his  feet 
But  Exton  gave  him  a  stroke  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  which  brought  him  to  the  floor,  and  with 
a  second  stroke  deprived  him  of  life.  In  what- 
ever manner  he  died,  Henry's  agents  concealed 
the  truth  with  such  fidelity,  that  it  could  never 
be  discovered, 


THE  IRON  MASK. 

Although  conjecture  has  long  been  exhausted, 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  person  in  the  Iron  Mask, 
yet  the  fact  of  such  a  prisoner  having  been  con- 
fined,  and  dying  in  the  Bastile,  as  first  made  pub- 
lic by  Voltaire,  has  since  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed in  all  its  leading  points.  The  Journal  of 
M.  de  Jonca,  who  was  many  years  Lieutenant 
du  Roi  at  the  Bastile,  gives  an  account  of  the 
prisoner  being  removed  from  the  island  of  St 
Marguerite  on  M,  de  Saint  Mars  being  appoint- 
ed Governor  of  the  Bastile.  He  says  the  prison, 
er  always  wore  a  mask  of  black  velvet,  a  cir- 
cumstance confirmed  by  several  writers,  although 
he  has  been  called  the  Iron  Mask;  and  that  he 
died  in  the  Bastile,  and  was  buried  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1703,  in  the  burying  place  of  Saint 
Paul.  In  the  register  of  this  parish  there  is  the 
following  entry: — 

"  In  the  year  1703,  on  the  19th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, Marchiali,  aged  fortyfive  years,  or  there- 
abouts, died  at  the  Bastile,  His  body  was  in- 
terred in  the  burying-place  of  this  parish  of  St. 
Paul,  on  the  20th  of  the  said  month,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Monsieur  de  Rosarges,  Mayor  of  the 
Bastile,  and  Monsieur  Reilh,  the  surgeon,  who 
accordingly  sign  this." 

Father  Grisset,  in  his  "Traite  de  Preuves  qui 
ser  vent  pour  etablir  la  Verite  de  l'Histoire," 
says  nothing  can  exceed  the  dependence  that  may 
be  placed  on  the  journal  of  M.  de  Jonca.  He 
adds,  that  a  great  many  circumstances  relating 
to  this  prisoner  were  known  to  the  officers  and 
servants  at  the  Bastile,  when  Monsieur  de  Lau- 
nay  was  appointed  mayor  there;  that  M.  do 
Launay  told  him  he  was  informed  by  them,  that 
immediately  after  the  prisoner's  death,  his  ap- 
parel, linen,  clothes,  mattresses,  and,  in  short, 
everything  that  had  been  used  by  him,  were  burnt ; 
that  the  walls  of  his  room  were  scraped,  and  the 
floor  taken  up;  all  evidently  from  the  apprehen- 
sion that  he  might  have  found  mean6  of  writing 
something  that  would  have  discovered  who  he 
was;  and  that  Monsieur  d'Argenson,  who  often 
came  to  the  Bastile  when  lieutenant-general  of 
the  police,  hearing  that  the  garrison  still  spoke 
of  this  prisoner,  asked  one  day  what  was  said 
about  him,  and  after  hearing  some  of  the  conjec- 
tures observed,  ¥  they  will  never  know." 

It  is  related  by  others,  that  beside  the  precau- 
tions mentioned  by  M.  de  Launay,  the  glass  was 
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taken  out  of  the  window  of  his  room,  and  pound- 
ed to  dust;  the  window  frame  and  doors  burnt; 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  the  plaster  of 
the  inside  of  the  chimney,  taken  down.  Several 
persons  have  affirmed,  that  the  body  was  buried 
without  a  head;  and  M.  de  Saint  Foix,  in  his 
EssaisHistoriques,  informs  us,  that  a  gentleman 
having  bribed  the  sexton,  had  the  body  taken  up 
in  the  night,  and  found  a  stone  instead  of  the  head. 

Monsieur  de  la  Grange  Chaucel,  who  was  sent 
prisoner  to  St.  Marguerite,  for  writing  a  satire 
called  the  Philippic,  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
speaking  of  the  Iron  Mask,  says,  that  "  the  gov- 
ernor behaved  with  the  greatest  respect  to  the  pris- 
oner; that  he  was  always  served  on  plate,  and 
furnished  with  as  rich  clothes  as  he  desired ;  that 
when  he  had  occasion  to  see  a  surgeon  or  physi- 
cian, he  was  obliged,  under  pain  of  death,  con- 
stantly to  wear  his  mask;  but  when  he  was 
alone,  he  sometimes  amused  himself  with  pulling 
out  the  hairs  of  his  beard  with  fine  steel  pincers." 
He  adds,  "  Several  persons  have  informed  me 
that,  when  M.  de  Saint  Mars  went  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  government  of  the  Bastile,  whither 
he  was  to  conduct  the  prisoner,  they  heard  the 
latter  say  to  him,  '  Has  the  king  any  intention 
against  my  life!  '  and  de  Saint  Mars  reply, 
*  No,  prince,  your  life  is  in  safety;  you  must 
only  allow  yourself  to  be  conducted.'  " 

One  Dubisson,  who  was  confined  at  Saint  Mar- 
guerite, says,  that  "  he  was  lodged  with  other 
persons  in  the  room  immediately  above  that  where 
the  prisoner  with  the  mask  was ;  that  they  found 
means  of  speaking  to  him  by  the  vents  of  their 
chimneys ;  and  that,  having  one  day  pressed  him 
to  tell  who  he  was,  he  refused,  saying,  that  if  he 
did,  it  would  not  only  cost  him  his  own  life,  but 
the  lives  of  those  to  whom  the  secret  might  be 
revealed." 

M.  de  Saint  Mars,  in  his  way  from  Saint  Mar- 
guerite to  the  Bastile,  halted  with  the  prisoner 
at  his  house  at  Palteau..  The  house  was  after- 
wards bought  by  a  person  who  took  its  name, 
and  who,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Freron,  fcon  this  sub- 
ject, says, 

"  In  1698,  M.  de  Saint  Mars  was  removed 
from  his  government  of  Saint  Marguerite  to  that 
of  the  Bastile.  In  going  to  this  new  govern- 
ment, he  stopped  with  his  prisoner  at  Palteau. 
The  prisoner  was  in  a  litter  that  went  before 
that  of  M.  de  Saint  Mars,  and  was  accompanied 
by  several  men  on  horseback.  Some  peasants 
that  I  examined,  who  went  to  pay  their  compli- 
ments to  their  master,  said,  that  while  he  was 
at  table  with  his  prisoner,  the  latter  sat  with  his 
back  towards  the  window  that  looked  into  the 
court;  that  they  did  not  observe,  therefore, 
whether  he  ate  with  his  mask  on,  but  saw  very 
distinctly  that  M.  de  Saint  Mars,  who  sat  op- 
posite to  him,  had  a  pair  of  pistols  lying  by  his 
plate.  They  were  attended  at  dinner  only  by  a 
valet-de-chambre." 

But  Voltaire  is  the  most  circumstantial:  in 
his  "Age  of  Louis  XIV."  he  says; — 

"  Some  months  after  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  in  1661,  there  happened  an  event  of 
which  there  is  no  example,  and  what  is  no  less 
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strange,  the  historians  of  that  time  seem  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  it. 

**  There  was  sent,  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  to 
the  castle  on  the  island  of  Marguerite,  in  the 
sea  of  Provence,  an  unknown  prisoner,  rather 
above  the  middle  size,  young,  and  of  a  graceful 
figure.  On  the  road  he  wore  a  mask,  with  steel 
springs,  that  enabled  him  to  eat  without  taking 
it  off.  Those  who  conducted  him  had  orders  to 
kill  him  if  he  made  any  attempt  to  discover  him- 
self.— He  remained  there  until  the  Governor  of 
Pignerol,  an  officer  of  confidence,  named  Saint 
Mars,  being  appointed  governor  of  the  Bastile, 
in  1690,  brought  him  from  thence  to  the  Bastile, 
always  covered  with  a  mask.  The  Marquis  de 
Louvois,  who  went  and  saw  him  at  Saint  Mar- 
guerite, spoke  to  him  standing,  and  with  that 
kind  of  attention  that  marks  respect.  He  was 
lodged  at  the  Bastile  as  well  as  that  castle  would 
admit.  Nothing  was  refused  him  that  he  de- 
sired. His  chief  taste  was  for  lace  and  linen,  re- 
markably fine.  He  played  on  the  guitar.  His 
table  was  the  best  that  could  be  provided,  and  the 
governor  seldom  sat  down  in  his  presence.  An 
old  physician  of  the  Bastile,  who  had  often  at- 
tended him  when  he  was  indisposed,  said  that 
he  never  saw  his  face,  though  he  had  frequently 
examined  his  tongue  and  parts  of  his  body;  that 
he  was  admirably  well  made,  that  his  skin  was 
rather  brown,  that  he  had  something  interesting 
in  the  sound  of  his  voice,  that  he  never  complain- 
ed, or  let  drop  anything  by  which  it  might  be 
guessed  who  he  was. 

M  This  unknown  person  died  in  1703,  and  was 
buried  in  the  night,  at  the  burying  grou  id  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul.  What  increases  our  astonish- 
ment is,  that  when  he  was  sent  to  Saint  Margue- 
rite, no  person  of  importance  in  Europe  was  miss- 
ing. Yet  this  prisoner  certainly  was  a  person  of 
importance.  See  what  happened  soon  after  his 
arrival  there.  The  governor  put  the  dishes  on 
the  table  himself;  retired  and  locked  the  door 
One  day  the  prisoner  wrote  something  with  his 
knife  on  a  silver  plate,  and  threw  it  out  at  a  win-r 
dow  towards  a  boat  that  was  drawn  on  shore 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tower.  A  fisherman  to, 
whom  the  boat  belonged,  took  up  the  plate  and 
brought  it  to  the  governor,  who,  with  evident 
astonishment,  asked  the  man  if  he  had  read  what 
was  written  on  the  plate,  or  if  any  other  person 
had  seen  it.  He  said  he  could  not  read ;  that 
he  had  just  found  it,  and  that  no  one  else  had 
seen  it.  He  was,  however,  confined  until  the 
governor  was  certain  that  he  could  not  read,  and 
that  no  other  had  seen  the  plate.  He  then  dis-> 
missed  him,  saying,  "  It  is  lucky  for  you  that 
you  cannot  read." 

The  Abbe  Papon  relates,  "  that  a  young  lad, 
a  barber,  having  seen  one  day  something  white 
floating  on  the  water,  took  it  up:  it  was  a  fine 
shirt,  written  almost  all  over.  He  carried  it  to 
M.  de  Saint  Mars,  who  having  looked  at  some 
parts  of  the  writing,  asked  the  lad,  with  an  ap-» 
pearance  of  anxiety,  if  he  had  not  had  the  curi- 
osity to  read  it.  He  assured  him  repeatedly  that 
he  had  not ;  but  two  days  afterwards  the  boy  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed." 
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M.  de  la  Borde  informs  us,  that  M.  Linguet, 
in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  found,  that  when 
the  Iron  Mask  went  to  mass,  he  had  the  most  ex- 
press orders  not  to  speak  or  show  himself;  that 
the  invalids  were  commanded  to  fire  on  him  if 
he  disobeyed;  that  their  arms  were  loaded  with 
balls ;  and  he  therefore  took  great  care  to  con- 
ceal himself,  and  to  be  silent. 

Among  the  various  conjectures  respecting  the 
Iron  Mask,  one  writer  supposes  him  to  have  been 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  second  son  of  Caesar,  Duke 
of  Vendome;  but  he  was  killed  by  the  Turks  in 
1669.  Another  suspects  him  to  have  been  the 
Count  de  Vermandois,  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  died  publicly  with  the  army  in  1683.  A 
third  says  it  was  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  of 
whose  death,  however,  English  history  gives  a 
very  satisfactory  account.  A  fourth  says  it  was 
a  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua;  but  the  re- 
spect paid  to  the  prisoner  is  sufficient  to  refute 
such  an  opinion. 

Others  have  said  the  Iron  Mask  was  the  son 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XIII.  and  that 
his  father  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  ambassador  in  France  in  1625;  but  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  assertion.  A 
more  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  twin- 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.  born  some  hours  after 
him ;  and  that  the  king,  their  father,  fearing 
that  the  pretensions  of  a  twin-brother  might  one 
day  be  employed  to  renew  those  civil  wars  with 
which  France  had  so  often  been  afflicted,  cau- 
tiously concealed  his  birth,  and  sent  him  away 
to  be  brought  up  privately. 


HERO  OF    THE  BASTILE. 

In  the  year  1785,  a  person  of  rank  and  fashion 
in  Paris  became  enamored  of  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman ; 
who  refusing  to  encourage  the  nobleman's  pas- 
sion, was  soon  after  thrown  into  the  Bastile. 
The  lover  of  the  girl,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen, and  who  was  to  have  been  married  to  her  in 
a  few  days,  dreading  the  like  fate,  made  his  escape 
to  Constantinople,  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Grand  Seignior,  leaving  his  intended  bride 
secreted  with  a  female  friend.  On  the  revolution 
breaking  out,  the  young  man  returned  to  Paris, 
and,  equally  stimulated  by  love  and  liberty,  was 
the  very  grenadier  who  first  mounted  the  breach 
made  in  the  Bastile,  from  the  dungeons  of  which 
he  had  the  happiness  of  rescuing  the  father  of 
hii  future  bride. 


ROMAN  SLAVE. 
It  was  the  custom  in  Rome,  when  a  slave 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  his  liber- 
ty, or  was  even  suspected  of  such  a  design,  to 
mark  him  on  the  forehead  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
Howcapriciously  and  unjustly  this  infamous  mark 
was  impressed,  is  feelingly  shown  by  the  story 
of  Restio.  This  man  being  proscribed,  and  a 
reward  offered  for  his  head  by  the  triumvirs  Oc- 
tavianus,  Anthony,  and  Lepidus,  he  concealed 
hinmlf  from  the  fury  of  the  tyrantB.     A  slave, 


whom  he  had  marked  with  the  hot  iron,  having 
found  out  the  place  of  his  retreat,  conducted  him 
to  a  cave,  and  there  supplied  him  for  some  time 
with  what  he  earned  by  his  daily  labor.  At 
length  a  company  of  soldiers  coming  that  way, 
and  approaching  the  cave,  the  faithful  slave, 
alarmed  at  the  danger  his  master  was  in,  followed 
them  close,  and  falling  on  a  poor  peasant,  killed 
him  in  their  presence,  and  cutting  off  his  head, 
cried  out,  "  I  am  now  revenged  on  my  master 
for  the  marks  with  which  he  has  branded  me." 
The  soldiers  seeing  the  infamous  mark  on  his 
forehead,  and  not  doubting  that  he  had  killed 
Restio,  snatched  the  head  out  of  his  hand,  and 
returned  with  it  in  all  haste  to  the  triumvirs. 
They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  the  slave  convey- 
ed his  master  to  the  sea-side,  where  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  one  of  Sextus  Pompeius' 
vessels,  which  transported  them  to  Sicily. 


PRISONER  FOR  SIXTYONE   YEARS. 

A.  M.  Dussault,  who  had  given  some  cause  of 
offence  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  consigned  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile  on  the  20th  Novem- 
ber, 1631.  After  he  had  been  immured  here 
about  eleven  years,  the  unfortunate  prisoner  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  his  persecutor  was  on  the 
point  of  death.  He  thought  that  this  was  a  mo- 
ment when  an  appeal  to  his  heart  and  conscience 
might  not  be  made  in  vain.  He  sat  down  ac- 
cordingly, and  wrote  him  the  following  impres- 
sive letter  : 

"  Bastile,  1st  December,  1642. 

"TO  CARDINAL  RICHELIEU. 

"  This  is  a  time,  my  lord,  when  a  man  ceases 
to  be  cruel  and  unjust;  and  it  is  when  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution  forces  him  to  descend  into 
the  gloomj'  recesses  of  his  conscience,  to  weep 
for  the  troubles,  sorrows,  and  misfortunes,  he  has 
caused  to  his  fellow  creatures.  I  say  fellow 
creatures ;  for  now  you  must  be  sensible  of  what 
you  never  would  be  convinced  or  persuaded  of, 
that  the  Supreme  and  Excellent  Creator  from 
above,  has  made  us  all  after  the  same  model ;  and 
that  his  intention  was,  that  men  should  not  be 
distinguished  from  one  another  but  by  their  vir- 
tues. You  know,  my  lord,  that  for  these  eleven 
years  past,  you  made  me  suffer  a  thousand  deaths 
in  this  Bastile,  where  even  felons,  and  the  most 
disloyal  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  would  deserve 
pity  and  compassion ;  much  more  I,  then,  my 
lord,  whom  you  make  perish  by  inches,  for  hav- 
ing disobeyed  an  order  of  yours  that  would  have 
doomed  my  soul  to  everlasting  torments,  and 
made  me  appear  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  our  tremendous  Judge,  with  hands  stained 
with  blood.  Ah  !  were  you  to  hear  the  plaints, 
sighs,  and  groans,  I  incessantly  heave  from  the 
dungeon  you  have  condemned  me  to,  I  am  sure 
you  woidd  forthwith  restore  me  to  liberty.  I 
earnestly  conjure  you,  my  lord,  to  do  it,  in  the 
name  of  that  Eternal  God,  who  is  to  judge  you 
as  well  as  myself;  take  pity  on  my  cruel  suffer- 
ings and  sorrow;  and  if  you  wish  to  be  merciful 
before  you  die,  give  immediate  orders  for  my 
chains  to  be  broken ;   for  when  once  in  the  power 
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of  death,  you  will  no  longer  be  able  to  do  that 
justice  I  can  claim  but  from  you,  and  you  will 
then  be  persecuting  me  even  after  death,  which 
God  preserve  you  from  doing.  Vouchsafe,  I  be- 
seech you,  to  yield  to  the  humble  prayers  of  a 
man  who  has  always  been  a  loyal  subject  to  his 
majesty. 

"  I  am,  my  lord,  with  veneration,  respect,  and 
submission,  yours,  &c.  dussault." 

This  letter  was  in  all  probability  not  received, 
as  the  Cardinal  died  three  days  after  that  on 
which  it  was  written,  and  certainly  without  giv- 
ing any  orders  for  the  liberation  of  Dussault. 
The  Cardinal  became  thus,  as  the  hapless  man 
so  emphatically  expressed  it,  his  persecutor 
*«  even  after  death;  "  and  horrid  indeed  was  the 
legacy  of  vengeance ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  20th 
June,  1692,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  on 
the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  he  wa3  confined, 
that  Dussault  recovered  his  liberty.  He  had 
been  sixtyone  years  a  prisoner  ! 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


His  mind 


Explored  the  vast  extent  of  ages  past, 

And  with  his  prison  hours  enrich'd  the  world  5 

Yet  found  no  times  in  all  the  long  research, 

So  glorious  or  so  base,  as  those  he  prov'd 

In  which  he  conquer'd,  and  in  which  he  bled." 

Thomson. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  frequently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  the  noble  and  valorous 
Knight,  and  whose  works  have  placed  him  in  an 
important  rank  in  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture, was  doomed  to  pass  the  best  period  of  his 
life  in  captivity.  The  reign  of  James  I.  maybe 
praised  for  its  pacific  character;  but  as  long  as 
the  name  of  Raleigh  shall  be  remembered,  will 
that  reign  be  stained  with  one  of  the  foulest 
crimes  a  monarch  could  commit. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
King  James  in  1603,  Raleigh  was  imprisoned  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  tried  at  Winchester  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  and  condemned  to  die. 
He  was  however  reprieved,  and  confined  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  for 
upwards  of  fourteen  years.  During  his  confine- 
ment, he  devoted  great  part  of  his  time  to  his 
studies ;  and  the  productions  of  his  pen  at  this 
time  were  so  numerous,  that  he  rather  resembled 
a  collegian,  than  a  captive ;  a  student  in  a  libra- 
ry, than  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. — His  principal 
work,  the  "  History  of  the  World,"  was  written 
and  published  during  his  confinement.  He  was 
at  length  released  from  the  Tower  in  March, 
1615;  had  the  king's  commission  for  a  voyage  to 
Guiana,  which  he  made  in  1671;  but  being  un- 
successful, the  old  sentence  was  revived  against 
him  on  his  return  home,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
scaffold,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  pusillani- 
mous monarch,  whose  conduct  in  this  affair  gain- 
ed him  the  indignation  of  his  cotemporaries  and 
of  posterity. 

SPANISH  CAPTIVES  IN  ALGIERS. 
A  Spanish  lady,  the  wife  of  an  officer,  with 
her  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  her  daughter, 


six  years  old,  were  taken  in  a  Spanish  vessel  by 
the  Algerines.  The  barbarians  treated  her  and 
both  her  children  with  the  greatest  inhumanity. 
The  eldest  they  kept  in  chains;  and  the  defence- 
less little  one  they  wantonly  treated  so  ill,  that 
the  unhappy  mother  was  often  nearly  deprived  of 
her  reason  at  the  blows  her  infant  received  from 
these  wretches,  who  plundered  them  of  every- 
thing. They  kept  them  many  days  at  sea  on 
hard  and  scanty  fare,  covered  only  with  a  few 
soiled  rags;  and  in  this  state  brought  them  to 
Algiers.  They  had  been  long  confined  in  a 
dreadful  dungeon  in  the  bagnio  where  the  slaves 
are  kept,  when  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  Aga, 
or  Captain  of  the  bagnio,  for  a  female  slave.  It 
fortunately  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Spanish  lady,  at 
the  instant  she  was  embracing  her  son,  who  was 
tearing  himself  from  his  mother  with  haggard 
and  disordered  looks,  to  go  to  his  imperious  dri- 
vers; and  while  in  despair  she  gazed  on  her  lit- 
tle worn-out  infant,  she  heard  herself  summoned 
to  attend  the  guard  of  the  prison  to  a  family  that 
had  sent  for  a  female  slave.  She  obtained  per- 
mission to  take  her  little  daughter  with  her. 
She  dreaded  being  refused,  and  sent  back  to  the 
horrid  dungeon  she  was  leaving,  where  no  differ- 
ence was  paid  to  rank,  and  slaves  of  all  condi- 
tions were  huddled  together.  She  went  there- 
fore prepared  to  accept  of  anything  short  of  these 
sufferings.  She  was  refused,  as  being  in  every 
respect  opposite  to  the  description  of  the  person 
sent  for.  At  length  her  entreaties  and  tears  pre- 
vailed; compassion  over-ruled  every  obstacle; 
and  she,  with  her  little  girl,  was  accepted.  But 
there  remained  another  difficulty;  she  had  left 
her  son  chained  in  the  midst  of  that  dungeon 
from  which  she  had  just  been  rescued.  Her 
kind  patrons  soon  learned  the  cause  of  her  dis- 
tress; but  to  send  for  the  youth  and  treat  him 
kindly,  or  in  any  way  above  that  of  a  common 
slave,  must  hazard  the  demand  of  so  large  a  ran- 
som for  him  and  his  mother,  as  would  forever 
preclude  the  hope  of  liberty.  He  was,  however, 
sent  for,  and  the  menial  offices  they  were  both 
engaged  to  perform  were  only  nominal.  With 
circumspection  the  whole  family  were  sheltered 
in  this  manner  for  three  years;  when  the  war 
with  the  Spaniards  growing  more  inveterate,  the 
Algerines  demanded  the  youth  back  to  the  bagnio, 
to  work  in  common  with  the  other  slaves,  in  re- 
pairing the  damages  done  to  the  fortresses  by  the 
Spanish  cannon.  He  was  now  compelled  to  go, 
loaded  with  heavy  stones,  through  the  whole  of 
the  town ;  and  at  almost  every  step  he  received 
dreadful  blows,  not  being  able  to  hasten  his  pace 
from  the  great  weight. 

Overcome  at  last  with  ill  usage,  the  delicacy 
of  his  form  and  constitution  gave  way  to  the  ex- 
cessive labor,  and  he  one  morning  refused  the 
orders  of  his  master,  or  driver,  to  rise  from  the 
straw  on  which  he  was  stretched,  declaring  they 
might  kill  him  if  they  chose,  for  he  would  not 
even  try  to  carry  another  load  of  stones.  Re- 
peated messages  had  been  sent  from  the  Venetian 
consul's,  where  his  mother  and  sister  were  shel- 
tered, to  the  Aga,  to  return  him;  and  when  the 
Algerines  found  that  they  had  absolutely  reduced 
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him  so  near  death,  they  thought  it  best  to  spare 
his  life  for  the  sake  of  future  ransom.  They 
agreed,  therefore,  to  let  him  return  to  the  Chris- 
tians. His  life  was  for  some  time  despaired  of; 
but  through  the  kind  attention  he  received,  he 
was  rescued  from  the  threatened  dissolution. 
His  recovery  was  concealed,  for  fear  of  his  being 
demanded  back  to  work;  and  a  few  months 
after,  the  Spanish  peace  of  1784  being  concluded, 
a  ransom  was  accepted  by  the  Algerines  for  this 
suffering  family,  and  they  were  set  at  liberty. 


MAGNANIMOUS    CRIMINAL. 

Mr.  Ryland,  the  artist,  who  was  executed  in 
1789,  for  forgery,  so  conciliated  the  friendship 
of  the  governor  of  Tothill  Fields  Bridewell,  where 
he  was  confined,  that  he  not  only  had  the  liberty 
of  the  whole  house  and  garden,  but  when  the 
other  prisoners  were  locked  up  of  an  evening, 
the  governor  used  to  take  him  out  with  him,  and 
range  the  fields  to  a  considerable  distance.  His 
friends,  anticipating  the  consequences  of  a  trial 
at  this  time,  concerted  a  plan  by  which  Ryland 
was  to  effect  his  escape  in  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, and  which  was  to  have  been  executed  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  exoneration  of  his  guar- 
dian must  have  followed  of  course.  But  proba- 
ble as  it  appeared,  when  mentioned  to  the  un- 
fortunate man,  he  was  so  far  from  acceding,  that 
he  protested  that  if  he  was  at  that  moment  to 
meet  his  punishment,  he  would  embrace  it  with  all 
its  terrors,  rather  than  betray  a  confidence  so  hu- 
manely given.  He  was  deaf  to  remonstrance 
and  entreaty,  and  ultimately  preferred  the  risk 
of  death  to  a  breach  of  friendship. 


PRISONERS  AT  OLMUTZ. 

When  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  several 
general  officers  quitted  the  French  army,  then  in 
insurrection,  after  the  famous  10th  of  August, 
they  were  seized  by  the  King  of  Prussia ;  from 
him  transferred  to  the  custody  of  Austria;  and 
long  confined  in  the  castle  of  Olmutz.  To  the 
honor  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  she  desired  and 
obtained  leave  to  share  the  captivity  of  her  hus- 
band, but  other  wives  were  less  fortunate. 

To  maintain  some  intercourse  with  his  family, 
M.  de  Pusy,  one  of  the  imprisoned  party,  con- 
cealed a  tooth-pick,  and  mingling  his  spittle  (and 
.often  his  tears)  with  soot,  he  contrived  to  write 
Jin  the  blank  pages  and  margin  of  some  pious 
works,  which  he  hired  from  a  bookseller  in  the 
town,  such  information  as  he  desired  should  reach 
his  wife.  That  the  bookseller  had  weighty  rea- 
sons for  tolerating  the  destruction  of  his  treatises, 
need  not  to  be  doubted. 

But  a  much  more  remarkable  circumstance  at- 
tended this  imprisonment,  and  which  displays  a 
singular  instance  of  ingenuity.  Although  each 
of  the  prisoners  was  kept  solitary,  yet  their 
apartments  were  so  constructed,  that  they  were 
within  hearing  of  each  other,  when  standing  at 
the  windows  of  their  respective  chambers.  To 
improve  this  advantage,  they  thought  of  the  fol- 
lpwipgplan.     There  it  at  Paris  a   number  of 


tunes,  called  airs  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  or  those 
popular  ballads  that  were  sung  at  corners  of  the 
streets,  and  at  other  public  places.  The  words 
belonging  to  these  airs  were  so  well  known,  that 
to  strike  up  a  few  of  the  notes,  was  to  recall  to 
memory  the  words  that  accompanied  them.  The 
captives  at  Olmutz  gradually  composed  for  them- 
selves a  vocal  vocabulary,  by  whistling  these 
notes  at  their  windows ;  and  this  vocabulary,  af- 
ter a  short  time,  became  so  complete,  and  even 
rich,  that  two  or  three  notes  from  each  air  form- 
ed their  alphabet  and  effected  their  intercourse. 
By  this  means  they  communicated  news  to  each 
other  concerning  their  families,  the  progress  of 
the  war,  &c. ;  and  when  by  good  fortune,  one  of 
them  had  procured  a  gazette,  he  whistled  the 
contents  of  it  to  his  partners  in  suffering. 

The  commander  of  the  fortress  was  constantly 
informed  of  those  unaccountable  concerts.  He 
listened,  he  set  spies;  but  the  whole  being  a 
language  of  convention,  the  most  practised  mu- 
sician would  have  failed  in  detecting  the  inten- 
tion and  real  expression  of  the  notes  he  heard. 
In  vain  was  whistling  prohibited;  at  length  the 
Austrian,  weary  of  conjecture,  interposed  no  fur- 
ther to  prevent  what  he  could  not  comprehend. 

MALESHERBES. 

Among  the  magistrates  who  were  immolated 
in  France  during  the  sanguinary  power  of  Robes- 
pierre, was  the  great  and  virtuous  Malesherbes. 
He  was  seized  in  the  rural  retreat  to  which  he 
had  retired  from  the  miseries  of  his  country, 
along  with  his  daughter  and  his  little  grandchil- 
dren. When  he  was  brought  to  Paris,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  common  hall  of  the  prison,  where 
all  the  prisoners  were  assembled,  they  were 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  all  rose  respectfully 
to  support  his  steps  as  he  approached:  he  was 
shown  to  the  only  seat  which  the  room  contained. 
Malesherbes  looked  around,  and  said  with  a 
smile,  "  the  arm  chair  is  due  to  age;  I  am  not 
sure  of  my  title  to  it:  I  see  another  old  man  who 
must  take  it  before  me."  He  wa«j  condemned 
to  death  with  his  whole  family. 

MORE  PROVOKING  THAN  PAINFUL. 

Where  the  number  of  electors  is  so  small  as 
in  a  Scotch  borough,  much  room  is  afforded  for 
intrigue  and  foul  play.  Carrying  off  a  delegate, 
is  nearly  as  common  a  prank  as  carrying  off  an 
heiress  in  another  country;  and  it  has  not  un- 
frequently  happened  to  a  decent  Scotch  baillie, 
to  find  himself  gathering  cockles  on  the  Norway 
shore,  when  he  should  have  been  voting  for  a 
representative  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  his  native  burgh. 

An  amusing  affair  of  this  sort  is  related,  in 
which  the  once  noted  Lady  Wallace,  sister  of 
the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon,  figured  as  the  gay 
entrapper.  General  Skreene  was  appointed 
delegate  for  a  borough,  in  an  interest  opposed  to 
that  of  a  party  whose  success  had  Lady  Wal- 
lace's best  wishes.  On  the  eve  of  the  election, 
she  sent  an  invitation  to  the  general  to  partake 
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of  a  tete-d-tete  collation.  The  bait  was  tempt- 
ing ;  the  general  went ;  and  when  he  expected 
to  be  ushered  into  her  ladyship's  presence,  he 
found  himself  very  suddenly  locked  up  in  a  suite 
of  apartments,  where  there  was  everything  con- 
venient for  supping,  sleeping,  &c. ;  but  no  means 
of  egress,  except  for  a  Trenck,  or  a  De  la  Tude. 
Lady  W.  amused  herself  in  the  interim  in  an  an- 
ti-chamber, where  she  stood  sentinel,  with  wri- 
ting the  following  lines: 

"Ah !  heavy  my  heart,  and  deep  my  remorse  is, 

The  woes  of  this  gallant  gay  hero  to  note, 
Commander  in  chief  of  His  Majesty's  forces, 

In  durance  detain'd,  and  depriv'd  of  his  vote! 
Hark  !  how  on  the  pannels  he  kicks  and  he  scrawls  ! 

With  lily-white  hands  he  batters  the  panes  out ; 
In  accents  of  anguish  for  succor  he  bawls, 

Heav'n  grant  that  in  fury  he  beat  not  his  brains 
out ! " 


AFRICAN  LOVERS. 

Among  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  frightful 
traffic  in  slaves,  brought  to  Tripoli,  in  1788, 
were  a  beautiful  black  female,  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  young  man  of  good  appear- 
ance. They  had  been  purchased  by  a  Moorish 
family  of  distinction.  They  were  obliged  to  be 
watched  night  and  day,  and  all  instruments  kept 
out  of  their  reach,  as  they  were  continually  en- 
deavoring to  destroy  themselves,  and  sometimes 
each  other.  Their  story  will  prove  that  friend- 
ship and  fidelity  are  not  strangers  to  the  negro 
race.  This  female,  who  had  been  the  admira- 
tion of  her  own  country,  had  bestowed  her  heart 
and  her  hand  on  the  man  who  was  then  with  her. 
Their  nuptials  were  going  to  be  celebrated,  when 
her  friends  one  morning  missing  her,  traced  her 
steps  to  the  corner  of  an  adjacent  wood,  imme- 
diately apprehending  that  she  had  been  pursued, 
and  that  she  had  flown  to  the  thicket  for  shelter, 
which  is  the  common  and  best  resource  of  escape 
from  those  who  scour  the  country  for  slaves. 

The  parents  went  directly  to  her  lover,  and 
told  him  of  their  distress.  He,  without  losing 
time  to  search  for  her  in  the  thicket,  hastened  to 
the  sea-side,  where  his  foreboding  heart  told  him 
he  should  find  her  in  some  vessel  anchored  there 
for  carrying  off  slaves.  He  was  just  easy  enough 
in  his  circumstances  not  to  be  afraid  of  being 
bought  or  stolen  himself,  as  it  is  in  general  only 
the  unprotected  that  are  carried  off  by  these  hunt- 
ers of  the  human  race.  His  conjectures  were 
just — he  saw  his  betrothed  wife  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  stolen  her.  He  knelt  to  the  rob- 
bers who  had  now  the  disposal  of  her,  to  know 
the  price  they  demanded  for  her.  A  hundred 
mahboobs  (nearly  a  hundred  pounds)  was  fixed; 
but,  alas  !  all  that  he  was  worth  did  not  make 
him  rich  enough  for  the  purchase.  He  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  sell  his  little  flock  of  sheep, 
and  the  small  piece  of  ground  he  possessed  ;  and 
lastly,  he  disposed  of  himself  to  those  who  had 
taken  his  companion.  Happy  that  they  would 
do  him  this  last  favor,  he  cheerfully  accompanied 
her,  and  threw  himself  into  slavery  for  her  sake. 
This  faithful  pair,  on  their  arrival  at  Tripoli, 
were  sold  to  a  merchant,  who  determined  on 
sending  off  the  female  with  the  rest  of  the  slaves, 


to  be  sold  again,  she  having,  from  her  beauty, 
cost  too  much  money  to  be  kept  as  a  servant* 
The  merchant  intended  to  keep  the  man  as  a  do- 
mestic in  his  own  family.  The  distressed  pair, 
on  hearing  they  were  to  be  separated,  became 
frantic.  They  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
before  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  whom 
they  saw  passing  by ;  and  finding  that  one  of 
them  was  the  daughter  of  their  master,  they  clung 
around  her,  and  implored  her  assistance;  nor 
could  their  grief  be  moderated,  until  the  humane 
lady  assured  them  that  she  would  intercede  with 
her  father  not  to  part  them. 

The  black  fell  at  the  merchant's  feet,  and  en- 
treated him  not  to  separate  them,  declaring  that 
if  he  did,  he  would  lose  all  the  money  he  had 
paid  for  them  both  ;  for  that  although  knives  and 
poison  were  kept  out  of  their  way,  no  one  could 
force  them  to  eat;  and  that  no  human  means 
could  make  them  break  the  oath  they  had  already 
taken  in  the  presence  of  the  god  they  worshipped, 
never  to  live  asunder. 

Tears  and  entreaties  prevailed  so  far  with  the 
merchant  as  to  suffer  them  to  remain  together, 
and  they  were  sold  to  the  owner  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  who  took  them  with  several  others  to 
Constantinople. 


ADOPTED  SON. 

At  the  battle  of  Freehold,  during  the  first 
American  war,  a  young  English  officer,  closely 
pressed  by  two  Abenakis  Indians,  with  upraised 
hatchets,  no  longer  hoped  for  life,  and  only  re- 
solved to  sell  it  dearly.  At  the  moment  when 
he  expected  to  sink  beneath  them,  an  old  Indian 
armed  with  a  bow  approached  him,  and  pre- 
pared to  aim  an  arrow;  but  having  adjusted  it, 
in  an  instant  he  dropped  his  bow,  and  ran  to 
throw  himself  between  the  young  officer  and  his1 
assailants,  who  immediately  retired  with  respect 

The  old  man  took  his  prisoner  by  the  hand, 
encouraged  him  by  caresses,  and  conducted  him 
to  his  cabin.  It  was  winter,  and  the  Indians 
were  retiring  home.  Here  he  kept  him  for  some 
time,  treating  him  with  undiminished  softness, 
and  making  him  less  his  slave  than  his  compan- 
ion. At  length  he  taught  him  the  Abenakis 
language,  and  the  rude  arts  in  use  among  thaf 
people.  They  became  perfectly  satisfied  with 
each  other,  and  the  young  officer  was  compara 
tively  happy — except  at  times  when  his  heart 
was  wrung,  to  perceive  the  old  man  intently  fix 
his  eyes  on  him  and  shed  tears. 

At  the  return  of  spring  the  Indians  returned1 
to  arms,  and  prepared  for  the  campaign.  The 
old  man  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  fa- 
tigues of  war,  set  out  with  them,  accompanied 
by  his  prisoner.  The  Abenakis  made  a  march" 
of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues  across  the 
desert,  till  at  length  they  arrived  within  sight  of 
an  English  camp;  the  old  Indian  pointed  it  out 
to  the  young  officer,  at  the  same  time  contem- 
plating him  wistfully.  "  Behold  thy  brothers  !  " 
said  he  to  him ;  "  behold  where  they  wait  to  give 
us  battle  !  Hear  me ;  I  have  saved  thy  life ;  I 
have  taught  thee  to  make  a  canoe,  bows,  and  ar« 
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rows ;  to  obtain  the  means  to  make  them  from 
the  forest ;  to  manage  the  hatchet,  and  to  take 
off  the  scalp  of  an  enemy.  What  wert  thou 
when  I  took  thee  to  my  cabin  %  Thy  hands  were 
those  of  a  child;  they  neither  served  to  nourish 
nor  defend  thee;  thy  soul  was  in  night;  thou 
knew  nothing;  thou  owest  me  all  !  Wilt  thou, 
then,  be  ungrateful  enough  to  join  thy  brothers, 
and  raise  the  hatchet  against  us  S" 

The  young  Englishman  vowed  he  would  ra- 
ther lose  a  thousand  lives,  than  spill  the  blood 
of  one  Abenakis.  The  Indian  looked  on  his 
prisoner  with  earnestness,  and  in  a  mingled  tone 
of  tenderness  and  sorrow,  inquired,  "Hast  thou 
a  father  1" — "He  was  alive,'*  answered  the 
young  man,  "when  I  left  my  country."  "Oh 
how  miserable  he  must  be  !  "  cried  the  Indian; 
and  after  a  moment  of  silence,  he  added,  "  Know- 
est  thou  that  I  have  been  a  father  1  I  am  so  no 
more!  I  saw  my  child  fall  in  the  battle;  he 
was  at  my  side.  I  saw  him  die  like  a  warrior ; 
he  was  covered  with  wounds,  my  child,  when  he 
fell !  But  I  have  avenged  him  !  Yes,  I  have 
avenged  him."  The  Indian  at  pronouncing  these 
words  was  much  agitated;  then  turning  to  the 
East,  where  the  sun  was  just  rising,  he  said  to 
the  young  Englishman,  "  Seest  thou  that  beau- 
teous sun,  resplendent  of  brightness  1  Hast  thou 
pleasure  in  seeing  it  1 "  "  Yes,"  answered  he, 
"I  have  pleasure  in  seeing  that  beautiful  sky." 
•f  Ah,  well  !  I  have  it  no  more,"  said  the  Indian-, 
shedding  a  torrent  of  tears.  A  moment  after  he 
showed  the  young  officer  a  flowering  shrub. 
"  Seest  thou  that  fine  tree  1 "  said  he  to  him; 
and  hast  thou  pleasure  in  looking  upon  it'?" 
"Yes,  I  have,"  he  answered.  "I  have  it  no 
more,"  returned  the  Indian,  with  precipitation; 
"  but  as  for  thou-— Go,  return  to  thy  country, 
that  thy  father  may  again  with  pleasure  mark 
the  rising  sun,  and  behold  the  springing  flower." 


THEODORE,  KING  OF  CORSICA. 

This  unhappy  monarch,  whose  courage  and 
enterprise  had  raised  him  to  a  throne,  not  by  a 
succession  of  bloody  acts,  but  by  the  free  choice 
of  an  oppressed  nation,  for  many  years  struggled  j 
with  fortune,  and  left  no  means  untried  which 
indefatigable  policy  or  solicitation  of  succors 
could  attempt,  to  recover  his  crown;  at  length 
he  chose  for  his  retirement  a  country  where  he 
might  enjoy  the  participation  of  that  liberty, 
which  he  had  so  vainly  endeavored  to  secure  to 
the  Corsicans;  but  his  situation  in  London  by 
degrees  grew  wretched,  and  he  was  reduced  so 
low,  as  to  be  several  years  before  his  death  a 
prisoner  for  debt  in  the  King's  Bench. 

Theodore  told  a  friend  of  his  in  London,  as 
an  instance  of  the  superstition  of  mankind,  that 
there  was  a  very  high  mountain  in  Corsica,  which 
was  carefully  avoided  from  a  long  received  opin- 
ion, that  whoever  ascended  it  would  be  unhappy 
and  unsuccessful  in  all  his  future  undertakings. 
Theodore,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  weak- 
ness of  sucli  a  belief,  in  spite  of  all  their  remon- 
strances, insisted  on  climbing  the  fatal  mountain ; 
on  the  top  of  which  he  found  a  beautiful  plain, 


and  a  great  quantity  of  game,  so  tame  that  he 
could  take  them  with  his  hands. 

To  the  honor  of  some  private  persons,  a  chari- 
table contribution  was  set  on  foot  for  him  in  1753/ 
And  in  1757,  at  the  expense  of  a  gentleman,  a 
marble  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Ann's,  Westminster,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : 

NEAR  THIS  PLACE  IS  INTERRED 

THEODORE,  KING  OF  CORSICA, 

Who  died  in  this  parish,  December  11,  1756, 

Immediately  after  leaving 

The  King's  Bench  Prison, 

By  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Insolvency. 

In  consequence  of  which, 

He  registered  his  kingdom  of  Corsica 

For  the  use  of  his  creditors. 

The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley-slaves  and  kings ; 
But  Theodore  this  moral  learn'd,  ere  dead, 
Fate  pour'd  its  lesson  on  his  living  head, 
Bestow'd  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread. 

FATAL  SYMPATHY. 

One  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Port  Royal,  or  Port 
Libre,  during  the  government  of  Robespierre* 
had  brought  a  favorite  dog  with  him  to  prison* 
The  poor  animal  ate,  drank,  and  slept,  with  its 
master,  until  it  was  deprived  of  him  by  a  denun- 
ciation from  one  of  the  prison  spies,  and  his  con- 
sequent death.  The  dog  now  became  an  interest- 
ing object  in  the  prison,  and  was  caressed  by 
everybody.  One  gentleman  in  particular,  art 
intimate  friend  of  the  deceased,  was  overheard 
by  one  of  these  guillotine  providers,  as  he  was 
apostrophizing  the  poor  beast  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  Poor  fellow,  what  will  now  become  of 
you  1  Your  friend  and  master  is  gone."  The 
eaves-dropper  came  up  and  said,  "  You,  sir,  who 
seem  so  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  this  dog 
and  his  master,  look  to  yourself  ;  we  shall  con- 
trive to  settle  your  business."  This  threat  was 
verified  in  a  short  time ;  the  poor  man's  eompa» 
sion  for  the  dog  cost  him  his  life. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

During  the  confinement  of  this  Princess  in  Fo 
theringay  Castle,  she  lamented  her  hard  fate  in 
some  elegant  verses  written  in  French  in  her  own- 
hand,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 
"  Alas,  what  am  I  ?    And  in  what  estate  ? 
A  wretched  corse  bereaved  of  its  heart; 
An  empty  shadow,  lost,  unfortunate: 
To  die,  is  now  in  life  my  only  part. 
Foes  to  my  greatness,  let  your  envy  rest ; 

In  me  no  taste  for  grandeur  now  is  found: 
Consum'd  by  grief,  with  heavy  ills  oppress'd, 

Your  wishes  and  desires  will  soon  be  crown 'd 
And  you,  my  friends,  who  still  have  held  me  dear 
Bethink  you,  that  when  health  and  heart  are  fled 
And  every  hope  of  future  good  is  dead, 
'Tis  time  to  wish  our  sorrows  ended  here; 
And  that  this  punishment  on  earth  is  given, 
That  my  pure  soul  may  rise  to  endless  bliss  in 
heaven." 

FORTUNATE  ESCAPE. 
A  singular  instance  of  escape  after  condemna 
tion,  occurred  during  the  French  revolution.     A 
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number  of  persons  returning  back  to  prison,  after 
sentence  was  passed  on  them  to  be  guillotined 
the  next  morning,  were  tied  together  by  the 
hands,  two  and  two,  with  a  cord,  and  were  es- 
corted by  a  guard.  In  their  way,  they  were  met 
by  a  woman,  who,  with  loud  cries,  declared  that 
her  husband,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  was  a 
good  citizen,  and  had  been  unjustly  condemned. 
The  judge  who  had  condemned  them,  passing  at 
the  moment,  ordered  the  man  to  be  unbound,  and 
after  examining  him,  directed  him  to  be  set  at 
liberty  on  the  spot. 

This  affair  having  brought  a  number  of  people 
together,  the  prisoners  became  mixed  with  the 
crowd,  when  the  companion  of  the  man  liberated 
finding  himself  single  and  unobserved,  thrust  his 
hand  with  the  cord  round  it  into  his  breast,  and 
hastened  to  the  port,  which  was  not  far  off.  He 
jumped  into  a  boat,  and  ordered  the  boatman  to 
row  in  all  haste  to  the  other  end  of  the  port.  He 
had  no  money,  and  could  only  give  the  rope  by 
which  he  had  been  bound  to  the  boatman  for  his 
fare,  which  he  accepted.  The  liberated  victim 
then  walked  off  to  a  friend's  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  he  remained  concealed  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  In  the  night  he  made  his  escape 
from  the  town,  and  in  a  few  days  was  in  perfect 
safety  out  of  France. 

RASP  HOUSE  OF  AMSTERDAM/ 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Howard  illustrates  the 
good  effect  of  a  system  of  labor  in  prison  by  the 
following  anecdote  :  "  I  have  heard  that  a  coun- 
tryman of  ours,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Rasp 
House  at  Amsterdam  several  years,  was  permit- 
ted to  work  at  his  own  trade,  shoe-making;  and 
by  being  constantly  kept  employed,  was  quite 
cured  of  the  vices  that  were  the  cause  of  his  con- 
finement. My  informant  added,  that  the  pris- 
oner received  at  his  release  a  surplus  of  his  earn- 
ings, which  enabled  him  to  set  up  his  trade  in 
London,  where  he  lived  in  credit;  and  at  dinner 
commonly  drank,  «  Health  to  his  worthy  masters 
at  the  Rasp  House.'  " 


A  DEAD  SLEEP. 

A  tradesman  of  Lyons,  of  the  name  of  Grivet, 
was,  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  sen- 
tenced to  death.  He  was  brought  into  the  cave 
of  the  condemned,  where  there  were  several  oth- 
ers, who*  with  him,  were  to  suffer  the  next  morn- 
ing. On  his  arrival  they  pressed  round  him,  to 
sympathize  in  his  fate,  and  fortify  him  for  the 
stroke  he  was  about  to  encounter.  But  Grivet 
was  calm  and  composed.  "  Come  and  sup  with 
us,"  said  they,  "  this  is  the  last  inn  in  the  jour- 
ney of  life ;  tomorrow  we  shall  arrive  at  our  long 
home."  Grivet  accepted  the  invitation,  supped 
heartily,  and  then,  retiring  to  the  remotest  corner 
of  the  cave,  buried  himself  in  the  straw,  and  went 
to  sleep.  The  morning  arrived;  the  other  pris- 
oners were  tied  together  and  led  away  to  execu- 
tion, without  Grivet's  perceiving  anything,  or 
being  perceived.  He  was  fast  asleep.  The 
door  of  the  cave  was  locked,  and  when  he  awoke, 


he  was  astonished  to  find  himself  in  perfect  soli-, 
tude.  Four  days  passed  without  any  new  pris- 
oners being  brought  in,  (a  rare  occurrence  !) 
during  which,  Grivet  subsisted  on  some  provis- 
ions which  he  found  scattered  about  the  cave* 
On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  the  turnkey 
brought  in  a  new  prisoner,  and  was  thunderstruck 
on  seeing  a  man,  or,  as  he  almost  believed  it,  a 
spirit  in  the  cave.  He  called  the  sentinels,  and 
having  interrogated  Grivet,  found  that  he  had 
been  left  in  the  cave  four  days  ago.  He  hasten- 
ed to  the  tribunal  to  excuse  himself  for  what  had 
happened.  Grivet  was  summoned  before  it.  It 
was  a  moment  of  lenity  with  the  judges,  and 
Grivet  was  set  at  liberty. 


MIDNIGHT. 

When  the  unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghien  was 
awakened  in  his  cell  at  Valenciennes,  to  be  led 
to  the  place  of  execution,  he  asked  the  officer 
who  brought  the  order,  "  What  do  you  want  1 " 
The  officer  made  no  answer.  "  What  o'clock 
is  it  1 "  "  Midnight,"  answered  the  officer  with 
a  faltering  voice.  "  Midnight !  "  exclaimed 
the  prince ;  "  Oh,  I  know  what  brings  you  here ; 
this  hour  is  fatal  to  me — it  was  at  midnight  that 
I  was  taken  from  my  house  at  Ettenheim — at 
midnight  the  dungeon  at  Strasburgh  was  opened 
for  me — at  midnight  again  I  was  taken  out  to 
be  brought  here — it  is  now  midnight,  and  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  know  how  to  die  J  " 


SINGULAR  COMMITTAL. 
In  1717,  the  following  singular  commitment 
to  the  Bastile  was  made  out  by  order  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XV.  of  France.  "Laurence  d'Henry,  for  dis- 
respect to  King  George  I.  in  not  mentioning  him 
in  his  Almanac  as  King  of  Great  Britain." 
How  long  this  unlucky  Almanac-maker  remained 
in  prison,  is  unknown.  The  Register  of  ths 
Bastile,  when  examined  at  the  revolution,  afford- 
ed no  information  on  the  subject. 


SLAVERY  IN  PERSIA. 
The  slaves  in  Persia  are  not  numerous  and  can- 
not be  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  habits  or 
usages  from  the  other  classes,  further  than  that 
they  are  generally  trusted  and  more  favored  by 
their  superiors.  "  The  name  of  slave,"  says  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  in  his  History  of  Persia,  "  in  this 
country,  may  be  said  to  imply  confidence  on  one 
part  and  attachment  on  the  other.  They  are 
mostly  Georgians,  or  Africans,  and  being  obtain- 
ed or  purchased  when  young,  they  are  usually 
brought  up  in  the  Mahommedan  religion.  Their 
master,  who  takes  the  merit  of  their  conversion, 
appropriates  the  females  to  the  service  of  his 
wives ;  and  when  the  males  are  at  a  proper  age, 
he  marries  them  to  a  female  slave  in  the  family, 
or  to  a  free  woman.  Their  children  are  brought 
up  in  the  house,  and  have  a  rank  only  below  re- 
lations. In  almost  every  family  of  consequence, 
the  person  in  whom  the  greatest  trust  is  reposed, 
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is  a  house-born  slave ;  and  instances  of  their  be- 
traying their  charge,  or  abusing  the  confidence 
that  is  placed  in  them,  are  very  rare." 


PANGS  OF  REMEMBRANCE. 

An  English  gentleman  travelling  on  the  Con- 
tinent, took  refuge  from  a  storm  in  the  house  of 
a  countryman,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  in- 
cident brought  him  into  company  with  another 
gentleman  who  had  taken  shelter  there  from  the 
same  cause ;  he  was  a  man  somewhat  advanced 
in  years,  yet  still  preserving  all  the  stronger  lines 
of  a  fine  person  and  noble  countenance.  The 
owner  of  the  house  had  a  pointer  dog  chained  up 
in  the  apartment  in  which  the  strangers  were 
sitting ;  and  the  Englishman  observed  that  when- 
ever the  dog  rattled  his  chain,  his  fellow  sojourn- 
er turned  pale,  and  appeared  moved  even  to  ago- 
ny. "  The  noise  of  the  dog  seems  to  affect  you, 
sir,"  observed  the  Englishman.  "  It  does,"  re- 
plied the  stranger,  feelingly,  "  and  had  you,  my 
good  sir,  been  as  long  confined  by  a  chain  as  I 
have  been,  you  would  I  believe  be  as  much  af- 
fected as  I  am,  whenever  the  rattling  of  a  chain 
sounded  in  your  ears.  It  is  a  weakness,  I  con- 
fess ;  but,  alas  !  what  else  than  weakness  has 
the  cruelty  of  his  enemies  left  to  poor  Trenck  1  " 
An  exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from  the  Eng- 
lishman. "  Yes,"  continued  the  stranger,  M  I 
am  that  Baron  Trenck,  of  whom  the  world  has 
heard  so  much."  The  Englishman  owned  the 
great  satisfaction  he  had  in  meeting  him;  and 
after  expressing  in  lively  terms  the  sympathy 
which  he  felt  for  his  misfortunes,  intimated  an 
earnest  desire  to  know  some  of  the  particulars 
of  his  melancholy  story;  for  as  yet  the  narrative 
with  which  the  public  have  since  become  so  fa- 
miliar, had  not  been  published.  The  baron  very 
courteously  complied,  and  left  the  Englishman 
no  cause  to  regret  the  accidental  detention,  which 
thus  procured  him  the  gratification  of  hearing 
one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  of  captivity 
in  modern  times,  from  the  mouth  of  the  heroic 
sufferer  himself. 

VOLUNTARY  CONFINEMENT. 

Some  time  after  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse 
was  erected,  a  shoemaker  engaged  to  be  light- 
keeper. — When  in  the  boat  which  conveyed  him 
thither,  the  skipper  addressing  him,  said,  "  How 
happens  it,  friend  Jacob,  that  you  should  choose 
to  go  and  be  cooped  up  here  as  a  light-keeper, 
when  you  can  on  shore,  as  I  am  told,  earn  half- 
a-crown  and  three  shillings  a  day  in  making 
leathern  hose  (leathern  pipes  so  called;)  where- 
as the  light-keeper's  salary  is  but  £25  a  year, 
which  is  scarce  ten  shillings  a  week  1  "  "  Eve- 
ry one  to  his  taste,"  replied  Jacob  promptly. 
"  1  go  to  be  light-keeper,  because  I  do  'nt  like 
confinement."  After  this  answer  had  pro- 
duced its  share  of  merriment,  Jacob  explained 
himself  by  saying,  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  con- 
fined to  work. 

At  first  there  were  only  two  light-keepers  sta- 
tioned on  this  solitary  pile;  but  an  incident  of  a 
very  extraordinary  and  distressing  nature,  which 


I  occurred,  showed  the  necessity  of  an  additional 
|  hand.  One  of  the  two  keepers  took  ill,  and  died. 
The  dilemma  in  which  this  occurrence  left  the 
survivor,  was  singularly  painful.  Apprehensive 
that  if  he  tumbled  the  dead  body  into  the  sea, 
which  was  the  only  way  in  his  power  to  dispose 
of  it,  he  might  be  charged  with  murder,  he  was 
induced  for  some  time  to  let  the  dead  body  lie, 
in  hopes  that  the  attending  boat  might  be  able 
to  land  and  relieve  him  from  the  distress  he  was 
in.  By  degrees  the  body  became  so  putrid,  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  get  quit  of  it  without 
help,  for  it  was  near  a  month  before  the  boat 
could  effect  a  landing;  and  then  it  was  not  with* 
out  the  greatest  difficulty  that  it  could  be  done 
when  they  did  land.  To  such  a  degree  was  the 
whole  building  filled  with  the  stench  of  the  corpse, 
that  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  get  the  dead  body 
disposed  of,  and  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  and  it  was 
some  time  after  that,  before  the  rooms  could  be 
freed  from  the  offensive  stench  that  was  left. 
What  a  situation  for  the  solitary  survivor  to  have 
been  left  in  !     What  a  price  did  he  pay  for  an 


innocent  reputation  ! 
to  that  of  Mezentius. 


The  tale  is  a  rival  even 


ARRESTED  FLIGHT  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 
AND  FAMILY. 

When  the  royal  family  of  France  were  ar 
rested  in  their  attempted  flight,  and  were  on  their 
return  from  Varennes  to  Paris,  the  Dauphin  hav- 
ing remarked  on  the  buttons  of  M.  Barnave,  one 
of  the  deputies  appointed  by  the  National  Assem* 
bly  to  attend  the  royal  prisoners,  the  device, 
"  To  live  free,  or  die,"  turned  to  his  mother, 
and  said,  "  Mamma,  what  does  that  mean,  to 
live  free"1."  "My  child,"  replied  the  queen, 
"it  is  to  go  where  you  please."  "Ah,  mam- 
ma !"  rejoined  the  infant  quickly,  "  then  we  are 
not  free  !  " 

SOLACE  OF. READING. 

Among  the  sufferers  from  the  capricious  des 
potism  of  Henry  VIII.  was  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  One  of  the  articles  brought  against  the 
duke  was,  that  he  had  complained  that  he  was  not 
of  the  privy  council;  and  that  his  majesty  loved 
him  not,  because  he  was  too  much  loved  in  the 
country. — In  his  petition  to  the  lords,  from  the 
Tower  of  London,  he  requests  to  have  some  of  the 
books  that  are  at  Lambeth  ;  "  for,"  adds  he,  '•  un* 
less  I  have  books  to  read  ere  I  fall  asleep,  and  af 
terl  am  awake  again,  I  cannot  sleep,  nor  have 
done  these  dozen  years.  That  1  may  hear  mass, 
be  bound  upon  my  life  not  to  speak  to  him  who 
says  mass,  which  he  may  do  in  the  other  cham- 
ber, whilst  I  remain  within.  That  I  may  be  al- 
lowed sheets  to  lie  on ;  to  have  license  in  the  day 
time  to  walk  in  the  chamber  without,  and  in  the 
night  be  locked  in  as  I  am  now.  I  would  gladly 
have  license  to  send  to  London,  to  buy  one  book 
of  St.  Austin,  de  Civitate  Dei;  and  one  of  Jo- 
sephus,  de  Antiquitatibus  ;  and  another  of  Sa- 
bellius,  who  doth  declare,  most  of  any  book  that 
I  have  read,  how  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  from  time 
to  time,  hath  usurped  his  power  against  all  prin 
ces,  by  their  uowise  «ufferance." 
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ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Although  nothing  like  the  true  system  of 
natural  philosophy  was  known  to  the  ancients,  on 
account  of  their  utter  inattention  to  experiment, 
there  are  nevertheless  to  be  found  in  their  wri- 
tings many  brilliant  conceptions,  several  fortu- 
nate conjectures,  and  gleams  of  the  light  which 
Was  afterwards  to  be  so  generally  diffused. 

Anaxagoras,  for  example,  who  thought  that 
the  sun  was  a  red-hot  iron,  as  large  as  the  Pelo- 
ponesus,  taught  at  the  same  time  the  just  doc- 
trine, that  the  moon  shines  by  light  borrowed 
from  the  sun;  and  was  led  to  that  opinion 
not  only  from  the  phases  of  the  moon,  but 
from  its  light  being  weak  and  unaccompanied 
by  heat. 

Democritus,  who  maintained  that  the  sun  and 
the  moon  are  bodies  no  larger  than  they  appear 
to  us  to  be,  supposed  correctly,  though  very  in- 
consistently, that  the  spots  on  the  face  of  the 
moon  arise  from  the  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
and  from  the  shadows  of  the  more  elevated  parts 
projected  on  the  plains.  Every  one  knows  how 
conformable  this  is  to  the  discoveries  since  made 
by  the  telescope. 

The  same  philosopher  was  still  more  fortu- 
nate in  another  conjecture.  He  taught  that  the 
milkyway  is  the  light  of  a  great  number  of  small 
stars  very  close  to  one  another;  a  magnificent 
conception  which  the  latest  improvements  of  the 
telescope  have  fully  verified. 

Plutarch,  whose  ideas  were  encumbered  with 
fewer  absurdities  than  most  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, considers  the  velocity  of  the  moon's  mo- 
tion as  the  cause  which  prevents  that  body  from 
falling  to  the  earth,  just  as  the  motion  of  a  stone 
in  a  sling  prevents  it  from  falling  to  the  ground — 
a  comparison  which  clearly  implied  the  notion 
of  centrifugal  force. 

All  such  conjectures,  however,  were  the  mere 
speculations  of  ingenious  minds,  wandering 
through  the  regions  of  possibility,  guided  by  no 
evidence,  and  having  no  principles  which  could 
give  stability  to  their  opinions.  The  founda- 
tions which  they  might  have  laid  for  a  just  and 
complete  system,  were  laid  without  effect;  the 
era  of  experiment  and  observation,  without  which 
nothing  real  in  physics  is  to  be  acquired,  was 
Vet  many  centuries  distant. 

DISCOVERY  OF   GLASS. 

"  As  some  merchants,"  says  Pliny,  "were 
carrying  nitre,  they  stopped  near  a  river  which 
issues  from  Mount  Carmel.  As  they  could  not 
readily  find  stones  to  rest  their  kettles  on,  they 
used  for  this  purpose  some  of  these  pieces  of 
nitre.  The  fire,  which  gradually  dissolved  the 
nitre,  and  mixed  it  with  the  sand,  occasioned  a 
transparent  matter  to  flow,  which  in  fact  was 
nothing  less  than  glass." 


In  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  according  to  the! 
same  author,  a  Roman  artist  had  his  house  de« 
molished;  or,  as  Petronius  Arbiter  and  others 
affirm,  lost  his  head  for  making  malleable! 
glass. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  reigned  in  the 
fifth  century,  having  furnished  a  workman  with 
a  quantity  of  gold  for  making  a  crowii,  suspect^ 
ed  that  he  had  been  cheated,  and  that  the  work- 
man had  used  a  greater  alloy  of  silver  than  was 
necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  it;  he  there- 
fore applied  to  Archimedes  for  a  detection  of* 
the  fraud.  This  celebrated  mathematician  wag 
led  by  chance  10  a  method  of  detecting  the  im* 
posture,  and  of  determining  precisely  the  quan 
tities  of  gold  and  silver  of  which  the  crown  was 
composed.  While  he  was  bathing  in  a  tub  of 
cold  water,  he  observed  that,  as  he  immersed  his 
body  in  it,  the  water  ran  out,  and  he  immediate- 
ly concluded,  that,  supposing  the  tub  full,  the 
water  which  ran  out  when  his  whole  body  was 
immersed,  was  equal  in  bulk  to  his  body.  Ar- 
chimedes was  so  pleased  with  this  discovery,  as1 
to  run  about  the  streets,  exclaiming,  "  I  have 
found  it !  "  Others  affirm,  that  he  offered  a 
hecatomb  to  Jupiter  for  having  inspired  him 
with  the  thought* 

The  principle  having  thus  suggested  itself  to 
Archimedes,  he  procured  a  ball  of  gold,  and 
another  of  silver,  exactly  of  the  same  weight  as 
the  crown,  considering  that  if  the  crown  were 
altogether  either  of  gold  or  silver,  the  balls  of 
gold  or  silver  would  be  of  the  same  bulk,  and 
consequently,  when  immersed  in  water,  would 
raise  it  just  as  high  as  the  crown  would  if  im- 
mersed. And  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  crown 
was  of  gold  and  silver  mixed  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, this  proportion  would  be  discovered  by 
the  height  to  which  the  crown  Would  raise  the 
water,  higher  than  the  gold  ball,  or  lower  than 
the  silver  ball. 

DEATH  OF  ARCHIMEDES, 

When  Syracuse  was  taken,  Archimedes  wa§ 
describing  mathematical  figures  upon  the  earth, 
and  when  one  of  the  enemy  came  upon  him, 
sword  in  hand,  and  asked  his  name,  he  was  so 
engrossed  with  the  desire  of  preserving  the  fig- 
ures entire,  that  he  answered  only  by  an  earnest 
request  to  the  soldier  to  keep  off,  and  not  break 
in  upon  his  circle.  The  soldier,  conceiving  him- 
self scorned,  ran  Archimedes  through  the  body, 
the  purple  streams  gushing  from  which  soon  ob- 
scured all  traces  of  the  problem  on  which  he  had 
been  so  intent.  Thus  fell  this  illustrious  man, 
from  the  mere  neglect  to  tell  his  name;  for  it  is 
due  to  the  Roman  general,  Marcellus,  to  «tate, 
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that  he  had  given  special  orders  to  his  men  to 
respect  the  life  and  person  of  the  philosopher. 

THE   STAGYRITE. 

The  illustrious  Aristotle,  after  having  taught 
thirteen  years  in  the  Lyceum  of  Athens  with  the 
highest  reputation,  was  charged  with  irreligion 
before  the  Areopagus  by  Eurymedon,  abetted  by 
Demophilus,  a  person  of  weight  in  the  republic, 
and  both  of  them  instigated  to  this  prosecution 
by  the  philosopher's  declared  enemies.  Although 
the  heads  of  the  accusation  were  extremely  fri- 
volous, yet  Aristotle  was  condemned,  and  only 
escaped  punishment  by  a  voluntary  banishment. 
After  making  a  rhetorical  defence  of  himself, 
and  accompanying  it  with  a  proverbial  line, 

"Pears  upon  pears,  and  figs  on  figs,  grow  here," 
importing  that  Athenians  would  always  be  Athe- 
nians, he  withdrew  from  Athens,  assigning  this 
reason  for  his  conduct,  according  to  ^Elian,  (1. 
iii.  c.  36.)  "  I  am  not  willing  to  give  the  Athe- 
nians an  occasion  of  being  guilty  of  injustice  a 
second  time  against  philosophy,"  referring 
doubtless  to  the  case  of  Socrates,  which  he 
might  well  consider  very  similar  to  his  own. 

SCULPTURE. 

Pliny  relates  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  the  inven- 
tion of  sculpture.  Dibutades,  the  fair  daughter 
of  a  celebrated  potter  of  Sicyon,  contrived  a 
private  meeting  with  her  lover,  at  the  eve  of  a 
long  separation.  A  repetition  of  vows  of  con- 
stancy, and  a  stay  prolonged  to  a  very  late  hour, 
overpowered  at  length  the  faculties  of  the  youth, 
and  he  fell  fast  asleep.  The  nymph,  whose  ima- 
gination was  more  alert,  observing  that,  by  the 
light  ofa  lamp,  her  admirer's  profile  was  strongly 
marked  on  the  wall,  eagerly  snatched  up  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  and,  inspired  by  love,  traced  the  out- 
line with  such  success,  that  her  father,  when  he 
chanced  to  see  the  sketch,  determined  to  pre- 
serve, if  possible,  the  effect.  With  this  view, 
he  formed  a  kind  of  clay  model  from  it,  which 
first  essay  of  the  kind  had  the  honor  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  public  repository  of  Corinth,  even 
to  the  fatal  day  of  its  destruction,  by  that  enemy 
to  the  art9,  Mummius  Archaicus. 


SIGHT  PRESERVERS. 

The  emperor  Nero  was  a  myope,  or  short- 
sighted, nnd,  like  many  myopes,  was  so  delicate- 
ly sensible  to  the  impression  of  light,  a3  to  re- 
quire to  have  it  moderated  before  he  could  see 
distinctly.  For  this  purpose  some  myopes  view 
distant  objects  through  small  holes  in  thin  plates 
of  metal.  Nero  employed  what  contemporary 
writers  call  a  "  mirror,"  hut  Father  Abbat  has 
shown,  pretty  satisfactorily,  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  an  emerald,  reduced  to  a  plain  sur- 
face. 

In  treating  on  this  subject,  Abbat  quotes  a 
curious  fact  from  Ellis's  Voyage  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  a  work  not  so  much  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be;  and  which  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  Disserta- 


tions, regrets  should  have  been  suffered  to  go 
out  of  print.  Speaking  of  the  Esquimaux,  he 
says,  M  Their  snow  eyes,  as  they  very  properly 
call  them,  are  a  proof  of  their  sagacity.  They 
are  little  pieces  of  wood,  or  ivory,  properly  form- 
ed to  cover  the  organs  of  vision,  and  tied  on  be- 
hind the  head.  They  have  two  slits  of  the  ex- 
act length  of  the  eyes,  but  very  narrow,  and  they 
see  through  them  very  distinctly,  and  without 
the  least  inconvenience.  This  invention  pre- 
serves them  from  snow  blindness,  a  very  danger- 
ous and  powerful  malady,  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  light  strongly  reflected  from  the  snow;  es- 
pecially in  the  spring,  when  the  sun  is  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  horizon.  The  use  of 
these  eyes  considerably  strengthens  the  sight, 
and  the  Esquimaux  are  so  accustomed  to  them, 
that  when  they  have  a  mind  to  view  distant  ob- 
jects, they  commonly  use  them  instead  of  spy- 


MARINER'S  COMPASS. 

The  time  when  the  attractive  property  of  the 
magnet  was  first  discovered,  is  by  no  means 
known;  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  mankind 
were  acquainted  with  it  at  a  very  early  period. 
Father  Kircher  endeavors  to  prove,  that  the 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  magnet's 
singular  property  of  attracting  iron ;  and  from 
Plutarch  it  appears  that  the  Egyptians  were  not 
ignorant  of  it.  Pythagoras,  Ptolemy,  Hippo- 
crates, Empedocles,  Democritus,  Leucippus, 
Epicurus,  and  several  other  ancient  philosophers, 
knew  and  admired  this  wonderful  property  of  the 
magnet.  Thales  and  Anaxagoras  were  so  struck 
with  it,  as  to  imagine  that  the  magnet  had  a 
soul ;  and  Plato  said  that  the  cause  of  its  at- 
traction was  divine.  But  the  directive  proper- 
ty of  the  magnet  was  not  known  to  the  ancients. 
To  the  simple  application  of  this  property,  which 
was  either  discovered  or  introduced  into  Europe 
about  five  centuries  ago,  mankind  is  indebted 
principally  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent 
nearly  equal  to  the  old  one,  for  an  extensive  com- 
merce between  the  most  distant  nations,  and  for 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  world  we  inhabit. 

The  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  not  known 
in  Europe  before  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
honor  of  its  discovery  has  been  much  contested; 
but  by  the  consent  of  most  writers,  it  seems  to 
belong  to  Flavio  Gioia,  of  Amalphi.  He  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  died  in 
1309,  and  it  was  in  compliment  to  this  sovereign 
that  Gioia  distinguished  the  north  pole  by  a  fleur- 
de-lis. 

Du  Halde,  in  his  "  Description  Geographique, 
Historique,  et  Physique  de  1'Empire  dc  la 
Chine,"  intimates  that  the  use  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  known  to  the  ancient  Chinese. 
Speaking  of  the  Emperor  Hoangti,  when  he  gave 
battle  to  Tchi  Yeou,  he  says,  "He,  "perceiving 
that  thick  fogs  saved  the  enemy  from  his  pursuit, 
and  the  soldiers  rambled  out  of  the  way  and  lost 
the  course  of  the  wind,  made  a  car  which  show- 
ed them  the  four  cardinal  points.     By  this  method 
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lie  overtook  Tehi  Yeou,  made  him  prisoner, 
and  put  him  to  death.  Some  say  there  were  en- 
graven in  this  car  on  a  plate,  the  characters  of  a 
rat  and  a  horse,  and  underneath  was  placed  a 
needle  to  determine  the  four  parts  of  the  world. 
This  would  amount  to  the  use  of  the  compass,  or 
something  very  near  it,  being  of  great  antiquity 
and  well  attested."  And  in  another  part  of  the 
same  book,  speaking  of  certain  ambassadors,  he 
says,  "After  they  had  their  audience  of  leave  in 
order  to  return  to  their  own  country,  Tcheou 
Kong  gave  them  an  instrument,  which  on  one 
side  pointed  towards  the  north,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  towards  the  south,  to  direct  them  better 
on  their  way  home,  than  they  had  been  directed 
in  coming  to  China.  The  instrument  was  called 
Tchi  Nan,  which  is  the  same  name  as  the  Chi- 
nese now  call  the  sea  compass  by;  this  has 
given  occasion  to  think  that  Tcheou  Kong  was 
the  inventor  of  the  compass."  This  happened 
in  the  22nd  cycle,  above  1040  years  before  Christ. 
But  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  Du  Halde, 
Renaudot  adduces  strong  reasons  against  the 
mariner's  compass  having  been  known  among  the 
ancient  people  of  China  and  of  Arabia. 

The  French  have  laid  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  in  the  royal  libra- 
ry at  Paris,  there  is  a  poem,  contained  in  a  cu- 
rious quarto  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, on  vellum,  in  which  the  mariner's  compass  is 
evidently  mentioned ;  but  still  it  appears  that  the 
Neapolitan,  Flavio  Gioia,  if  not  the  original 
discoverer,  was  at  least  the  first  who  used  the 
mariner's  compass,  or  constructed  it  for  the  use 
of  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean. 


SPECTACLES. 

Spectacles  first  became  known  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century;  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  of  a  nobleman,  Salvinus  Arma- 
tus,  of  Florence,  who  died  1317,  states  that  he 
was  the  inventor.  The  person,  however,  who 
first  made  the  invention  public,  was  Alexander 
Spina,  a  native  of  Pisa.  He  happened  to  see  -a 
pair  of  spectacles  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
would  or  could  not  explain  the  principle  of  them 
to  him;  but  he  succeeded  in  making  a  pair  for 
himself,  and  immediately  made  their  construction 
public  for  the  good  of  others. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

It  was  a  saying  of  this  great  artist,  that  a  sculp- 
tor should  carry  his  compass  in  his  eye.  "  The 
hands,  indeed,"  said  he,  "do  the  work,  but  the 
eye  judges/'  Of  his  power  of  eye  he  was  so 
certain,  that  having  once  ordered  a  block  of  mar- 
ble to  be  brought  to  him,  he  told  the  stone-cut- 
ter to  cut  away  some  particular  parts  of  the  mar- 
ble, and  to  polish  others.  Very  soon  an  exqui- 
site figure  starts  out  from  the  block  ;  the  stone- 
cutter looked  amazed.  "  My  friend,"  says 
Michael  Angelo,  "  what  do  you  think  of  it 
now  1  "— •"  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  it," 
answered  the  astonished  mechanic  ;  "  it  Is  a  very 
fine  figure  to  be  sure. — I  have  infinite  obligations 


to  you,  sir,  for  thus  making,  me  discover  in  my- 
self a  talent  which  I  never  knew  I  possessed." 
Angelo,  full  of  the  great  and  sublime  ideas  of  his 
art,  lived  very  much  alone,  and  never  suffered  a 
day  to  pass  without  handling  his  chisel  or  his 
pencil.  When  some  person  reproached  him  with 
living  so  melancholy  and  solitary  a  life,  he  said, 
"  Art  is  a  jealous  thing;  it  requires  the  whole 
and  entire  man." 


PRINTING. 

It  is  related  that  Faust,  of  Mentz,  one  of  the? 
many  persons  to  whom  the  honor  of  having  in- 
vented the  invaluable  art  of  printing  is  ascribed, 
having  carried  a  parcel  of  his  Bibles  to  Paris, 
and  offered  them  to  sale  as  MSS.  the  French, 
after  considering  the  number  of  books,  and  their 
exact  conformity  with  one  another  even  to  points 
and  commas,  and  that  the  best  book  writers 
could  not  be  near  so  exact,  concluded  there  was 
witchcraft  in  the  case,  and  by  either  actually  in- 
dicting him  as  a  conjuror,  or  threatening  to  do  so, 
extorted  the  secret.  Hence  the  origin  of  the' 
popular  story  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus. 

PRIZE  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

On  its  being  once  remarked  to  Zeuxis,  that 
he  was  very  long  in  finishing  his  works,  he  re- 
plied, "  I  am,  indeed,  a  long  time  in  finishing 
my  works;   but  what  I  paint  is  for  eternity.'* 

ST.  PETER'S  CHURCH,  ROME. 

To  Pope  Julius  II.  the  world  is  indebted  (oV 
that  wonder  of  architecture,  St.  Peter's  church 
at  Rome.  The  vanity  of  Julius  had  prompted 
him  to  order  Michael  Angelo  to  give  him  a  de- 
sign for  bis  tomb;  which  that  great  artist  made 
upon  so  grand  a  scale,  that  the  choir  of  Old  St 
Peter's  church  could  not  contain  it.  "  Well 
then,"  replied  the  pope,  "enlarge  the  choir."' 
"  Aye,  holy  father,  but  we  must  then  build  a  new 
church,  to  keep  up  the  due  proportion  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  edifice."  "That  we 
will  then  do,"  replied  the  pope;  and  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  for  the  sale  of  indulgences  to 
carry  on  the  erection  of  this  noble  fabric. 

Some  of  the  figures  intended  for  the  pope's 
mausoleum ;  the  famous  figure  of  Moses  sitting 
in  St.  Pietro  da  Vinculi  at  Rome;  and  two  or 
three  of  the  slaves  at  the  Hotel  de  Richelieu  in 
Paris,  are  preserved.  The  original  design  of 
the  tomb  is  engraved  in  Vasari ;  it  has  much  of 
stately  Gothic  grandeur  in  it,  and  was  to  have 
been  decorated  with  thirtytwo  whole  length  fig 
ures  of  prophets  and  apostles.  For  this  design 
Michael  only  got  twentyfive  Roman  crowns;  it 
was  finished  in  a  fortnight. 


COPERNICAN  SYSTEM. 

Copernicus,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  o( 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  no  sooner  stored  his 
mind  with  an  extensive  knowledge  in  mathema- 
tics, than  he  applied  it  to  correcting  the  system 
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of  astronomy  which  then  prevailed.  After  ex- 
amining the  various  hypotheses  that  had  been 
invented  for  the  solution  of  the  celestial  phenom- 
ena, he  adopted  that  of  Pythagoras,  which  makes 
the  sun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  sup- 
poses the  earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  sun, 
but  also  round  its  own  axis.  This  system  Co- 
pernicus began  to  consider,  and  to  write  upon, 
when  he  was  thirtyfive  years  of  age.  He  em- 
ployed himself  in  contemplating  the  phenomena 
carefully ;  in  making  mathematical  calculations ; 
in  examining  the  observations  of  the  ancients, 
and  in  making  new  ones  of  his  own.  After  more 
than  twenty  years  chiefly  spent  in  this  manner, 
he  brought  his  scheme  to  perfection,  and  estab- 
lished that  system  of  the  world  which  goes  by  his 
name,  and  is  now  universally  received.  His 
system  was,  however,  then  looked  upon  as  a  most 
dangerous  heresy;  for  which  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  and  not  suffered  to 
come  out  until  he  had  recanted  his  opinion;  that 
is,  until  he  had  renounced  the  testimony  of  his 
senses. 

It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting, 
to  know  by  what  steps  Copernicus  was  led  to 
conceive  the  bold  system  which  removes  the  earth 
from  the  centre  of  the  World,  and  ascribes  to  it  a 
two-fold  motion.  And  it  appears  extraordinary 
that  so  natural  a  thought  should  have  occurred  at 
so  late  a  period  for  the  first,  or  nearly  for  the 
first,  time. 

TYCHO  BRAHE. 

The  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1569,  happening  at  the  precise  time  the 
astronomers  had  foretold,  Tycho  Brahe,  then  a 
boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  began  to  look  upon 
astronomy  as  something  divine,  and  he  felt  the 
strongest  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  it. 
Here  indeed  was  called  in  action  a  propensity 
nearly  allied  both  to  the  stiength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man  ;  the 
same  that  attached  him  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
calculations  of  astronomy,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
predictions  of  judicial  astrology. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age,  Tycho  Brahe  was 
sent  to  Leipsic  to  study  law;  but  astronomy 
wholly  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  he  spent  all 
his  pocket  money  in  purchasing  books  on  that  sci- 
ence. Having  procured  a  small  celestial  globe, 
he  would  wait  until  his  tutor  was  gone  to  bed,  in 
order  to  examine  the  constellations,  and  learn 
their  names;  and  when  the  sky  was  clear,  he 
spent  whole  nights  in  viewing  the  stars. 

Tycho,  on  his  return  to  Denmark,  obtained 
the  patronage  of  the  king;  by  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  erect  an  observatory,  and  form  an  es- 
tablishment in  the  island  of  Huena,  such  as  had 
never  yet  been  dedicated  to  astronomy.  He  had 
also  a  pension  of  two  thousand  crowns  allowed 
him;  and  the  canonry  of  Roshild,  which  pro- 
duced one  thousand  more.  He  was  also  pro- 
vided with  instruments  of  far  greater  size,  more 
skilfully  contrived,  and  more  nicely  divided, 
than  any  that  had  yet  been  directed  to  the  hea- 
vens. 


Among  the  improvements  which  he  made  iff 
the  art  of  astronomical  observation,  was  that  of 
verifying  the  instruments,  or  determining  their 
errors  by  actual  observation,  instead  of  trusting, 
as  had  been  hitherto  done,  to  the  supposed  infal- 
libility of  the  original  construction. 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the  Danish 
astronomer  applied  himself,  was  the  formation  of 
a  new  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  irregu- 
larities of  the  moon's  motions  were  his  next  sub- 
jects of  inquiry.  The  comet  of  1570  was  care- 
fully observed  by  Tycho,  and  gave  rise  to  a  new 
theory  of  these  bodies.  He  considered  comets  as 
bodies  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  atmos- 
phere, and  moving  round  the  sun.  This  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  physics  of  Aristotle,  which 
regarded  comets  as  meteors  generated  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Yet  Tycho,  with  this  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  after  having  made  observations  more  nume- 
rous and  accurate  than  all  the  astronomers  who 
went  before  him,  continued  to  reject  the  system 
of  Copernicus,  and  to  deny  the  motion  of  the 
earth.  If  Tycho  had  lived  before  Copernicus, 
his  system  would  have  been  a  step  in  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge;  coming  after  him,  it  was  a 
step  backward. 

Tycho  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  predictions 
of  astrology.  If  he  met  an  old  woman  when  he 
went  out  of  doors,  or  a  hare  upon  the  road  when 
on  a  journey,  he  used  to  turn  back  immediately, 
being  persuaded  that  it  was  a  bad  omen.  When 
he  lived  at  Uraniaburg,  he  had  at  his  house  a 
madman,  whom  he  placed  at  his  feet  at  table, 
and  fed  himself.  As  he  imagined  that  every- 
thing spoken  by  mad  persons  presaged  something, 
he  carefully  observed  all  that  this  man  said;  and 
because  it  sometimes  proved  true,  he  imagined  it 
might  always  be  depended  on.  But  credulity  so 
unworthy  a  man  deeply  versed  in  real  science,  is 
certainly  to  be  set  down  less  to  his  own  account, 
than  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 


INVENTION  OF  LOGARITHMS. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
time  and  labor  required  for  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions had  become  excessive,  and  were  felt  as  ex- 
tremely burdensome  by  the  mathematicians  and 
astronomers  all  over  Europe.  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiston,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly turned  to  arithmetical  researches,  and  who 
was  also  devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  had 
early  sought  for  the  means  of  relieving  himself 
and  others  from  this  difficulty.  He  had  viewed 
the  subject  in  a  variety  of  lights;  and  a  number 
of  ingenious  devices  had  occurred  to  him,  by 
which  the  tediousness  of  arithmetical  operations 
might  more  or  less  completely  be  avoided;  till 
at  length  he  arrived  at  that  beautiful  system  of 
logarithms  which  has  rendered  his  name  so  illus- 
trious. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  by  Professor  Playfair, 
that  as  there  never  was  any  invention  for  which 
the  state  of  knowledge  had  less  prepared  the  way, 
there  nevei  was  anywhere  more  merit  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  inventor. 
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His  good  fortune  was  not  less  remarkable  than 
his  great  sagacity.  Had  the  invention  of  loga- 
rithms been  delayed  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  would  have  come  about  without  ef- 
fect, and  would  not  have  conferred  on  the  author 
the  high  celebrity  which  Napier  so  justly  derives 
from  it.  In  another  respect  he  has  also  been 
fortunate.  Many  inventions  have  been  eclipsed 
or  obscured  by  new  discoveries,  or  they  have 
been  so  altered  by  subsequent  improvements,  that 
their  original  form  can  hardly  be  recognized,  and 
in  some  instances  has  been  entirely  forgotten. 
This  has  almost  always  happened  to  the  discove- 
ries made  at  an  early  period  in  the  progress  of 
science;  and  before  their  principles  were  fully 
unfolded.  But  it  has  been  quite  otherwise  with 
the  invention  of  the  logarithms,  which  came  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  author  so  perfect,  that  it  has 
never  received  but  one  material  improvement, 
that  which  it  derived  from  the  ingenuity  of  his 
friend  Briggs,  in  conjunction  with  his  own. 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  that  ever  was  made  in  the  whole 
science  of  physiology ;  the  influence  which  it  ne- 
cessarily exerted  on  the  doctrines  of  pathology, 
caused  a  general  revolution  throughout  the  whole 
circle  of  medical  knowledge.  To  William  Har- 
vey, an  English  physician,  the  glory  of  this  dis- 
covery has  been  assigned,  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  his  successors,  although 
some  have  endeavored  to  deprive  him  of  his  well- 
earned  fame  by  ascribing  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
culation to  various  preceding  writers. 

Mr.  Dutens,  in  his  "  Recherches  sur  POrigine 
des  Decouvertes  attributes  aux  Modernes,"  has 
brought  forward  passages  from  Hippocrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Julius,  Pollux,  Apuleius,  and 
several  others,  to  prove  that  they  knew  the  course 
of  the  blood;  and  yet  nothing  more  is  necessary 
to  disprove  his  assertion,  than  to  examine  the 
very  passages  which  he  adduces  in  support  of  it. 
Vigneul  Marville,  in  his  Melanges  de  Litera- 
ture, says,  "  It  is  said  that  the  religious  of  Si. 
Vannes  have  discovered,  in  St.  Ambrose,  the 
doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
has  been  thought  to  be  a  modern  discovery  by 
Harvey;  "  and  Voltaire  assures  us,  that  Serve- 
tus  made  the  discovery  long  before  Harvey,  who 
is  considered  on  the  continent  not  as  the  first  who 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  the 
first  who  demonstrated  it.  But  Servetus  only 
knew  the  minor  circulation;  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building  which  had  baffled  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  great  geniuses  of  antiquity. 

The  merits  of  Harvey,  whose  fame  can  never 
perish  while  medical  science  continues  to  be  cul- 
tivated, is  enhanced  by  considering  the  degraded 
state  of  medical  knowledge  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land. While  anatomical  schools  had  been  long 
established  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
several  teachers  had  rendered  their  names  illus- 
trious by  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  science, 
anatomy  was  still  unknown  in  England,  and  dis- 
section had  hitherto  hardly  begun ;  yet  at  this 


inauspicious  period  did  Harvey  make  a  discove- 
ry, which  amply  justifies  Haller  in  ranking  him 
as  only  second  to  Hippocrates. 

The  publication  of  this  grand  discovery,  which 
was  first  promulgated  about  the  year  1619,  roused 
the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  it  was  power- 
fully opposed  for  some  time;  but  as  this  was  a 
dispute  in  which  no  particular  interests  opposed 
the  final  reception  of  truth,  Harvey  had  the  satis- 
faction of  living  to  see  his  doctrine  fully  estab- 
lished. It  is  somewhat  mortifying,  however,  to 
find,  that  so  far  from  advancing  his  reputation 
and  success  as  a  candidate  for  practice,  this  un- 
rivalled display  of  sagacity,  industry,  and  know- 
ledge, seems  to  have  had  a  contrary  effect;  for 
he  never  appears  to  have  occupied  the  highest 
rank  as  a  medical  practitioner.  "  Perhaps," 
says  Dr.  Aikin,  "his  researches  took  him  out  of 
the  common  road  to  popular  eminence ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  exposed  him  to  the  prejudice  so 
commonly  prevailing  against  an  innovator;  for 
we  find  him  complaining  to  a  friend,  that  his 
practice  considerably  declined  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  discovery." 


GALILEO. 

The  succession  of  the  noble  discoveries  made 
by  Galileo,  the  most  splendid,  probably,  which 
it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  individual  to  make, 
in  a  better  age  would  have  entitled  its  author  to 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  whole  scien- 
tific world ;  but  they  were  viewed  at  the  time 
with  suspicion  and  jealousy.  The  ability  and 
success  with  which  Galileo  had  labored  to  over- 
turn the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen, 
as  well  as  to  establish  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  the  immobility  of  the  sun,  excited  many  en- 
emies. The  church  itself  was  roused  to  action 
by  reflecting  that  it  had  staked  the  infallibility 
of  its  judgments  on  the  truth  of  the  very  opinions 
which  were  now  in  danger  of  being  overthrown. 
The  Dialogues  of  Galileo  contained  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  evidence  of  the  earth's  motion, 
and  set  forth  the  errors  of  the  old,  as  well  as  the 
discoveries  of  the  new  philosophy  with  great 
force  of  reasoning,  and  with  the  charms  of  the 
most  lively  eloquence.  They  are  written  indeed 
with  such  singular  felicity,  that  we  read  them  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  truths  contained  in 
them  are  known  and  admitted,  with  all  the  de- 
light of  novelty,  and  feel  carried  back  to  the  pe- 
riod when  the  telescope  was  first  directed  to  the 
heavens,  and  when  the  earth's  motion,  with  all 
its  train  of  consequences,  was  proved  for  the  first 
time.  The  author  of  such  a  work  could  not  be 
forgiven.  Galileo  accordingly  was  twice  brought 
before  die  Inquisition.  The  first  time,  a  council 
of  seven  cardinals  pronounced  a  sentence,  which 
for  the  sake  of  those  disposed  to  believe  that 
power  can  subdue  truth,  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten: "That  to  maintain  the  sun  to  be  im- 
moveable, and  without  local  motion,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  world,  is  an  absurd  proposition,  false 
in  philosophy,  heretical  in  religion,  and  contrary 
to  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  That  it  is  equally 
absurd  and  false  in  philosophy  to  assert  that  the 
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earth  is  not  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and,  considered  theologically,  equally  er- 
roneous and  heretical." 

Galileo  was  threatened  with  imprisonment, 
unless  he  would  retract  his  opinions,  and  a  pro- 
mise was  at  length  extorted  from  him,  that  he 
would  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  mo- 
tion either  by  speaking  or  writing.  To  this  pro- 
mise he  did  not  conform. 

In  the  year  1663,  Galileo,  now  seventy  years 
old,  was  again  brought  before  the  Inquisition, 
forced  solemnly  to  disavow  his  belief  in  the 
earth's  motion,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, though  the  sentence  was  afterward 
mitigated,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence. The  sentence  appears  to  have  pressed 
very  heavily  on  Galileo's  mind,  and  he  never  af- 
terward either  talked  or  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
astronomy.  Such  was  the  triumph  of  his  ene- 
mies, on  whom  ample  vengeance  would  have  long 
ago  been  executed,  if  the  indignation  and  con- 
tempt of  posterity  could  reach  the  mansions  of 
£he  dead, 


DIVING  BELL. 

The  first  use  of  the  diving  bell  in  Europe,  was 
at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1588,  before  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  ten  thousand  specta- 
tors. The  experiment  was  made  by  two  Greeks, 
who,  taking  a  very  large  kettle,  suspended  by 
ropes,  with  the  mouth  downwards,  fixed  planks 
in  the  middle  of  its  concavity,  upon  which  they 
placed  themselves,  and  with  a  lighted  candle 
gradually  descended  to  a  considerable  depth. 

In  1683,  William  Phipps,  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith in  America,  formed  a  project  for  searching 
and  unloading  a  rich  Spanish  ship  sunk  on  the 
coast  of  Hispaniola.  He  represented  his  plan 
in  such  a  plausible  manner,  that  Charles  II.  gave 
him  a  ship,  and  furnished  him  with  everything 
necessary  for  his  undertaking;  but,  being  unsuc- 
cessful, he  returned  in  great  poverty.  He  then 
endeavored  to  procure  another  vessel  from  James 
II.  ;  but,  failing  in  this,  he  got  a  subscription 
opened  for  the  purpose,  to  which  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  largely  contributed.  In  16S7,  Phipps 
«et  sail  in  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen  to 
try  his  fortune  once  more,  having  previously  en- 
gaged to  divide  the  profits  according  to  the  twen- 
ty shares  of  which  the  subscription  consisted. 
At  first,  all  his  labors  proved  fruitless;  but,  at 
last,  when  he  seemed  almost  to  despair  of  suc- 
cess, he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  up  so 
much  treasure,  that  he  returned  to  England  with 
the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. Of  this  sum  he  got  about  twenty  thousand, 
and  the  duke  ninety  thousand  pounds.  Phipps 
was  knighted  by  the  king,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fortunes  of  the  present  noble  House  of 
Mulgrave. 


ORIGINAL  AIR-PUMP. 

The  idea  of  constructing  a  machine  for  the 
purpose  of  rarefying  air,  first  occurred  to  Otto 
Guericke,  who,  after  many  fruitless  attempts, 


succeeded,  by  means  of  a  sucking  pump,  in  with- 
drawing  a  considerable  portion  of  air  from  the 
interior  of  a  copper  ball.  With  this  awkward 
and  imperfect  air-pump,  he  performed  several 
notable  experiments.  One  of  these  is  often  ex- 
hibited at  the  present  day.  It  consists  in  ex- 
hausting a  hollow  brass  globe,  composed  of  two 
hemispheres,  closely  fitted  to  each  other.  When 
a  portion  of  the  interior  air  is  removed,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  exterior  atmosphere  is  such  as  to  re- 
sist considerable  force  applied  to  separate  the 
hemispheres.  This  is  called  the  Magdeburgh 
experiment,  and  was  first  publicly  exhibited  in 
the  year  1654,  before  the  deputies  of  the  empire, 
and  the  foreign  ministers,  assembled  at  the  diet 
of  Ratisbon. 

This  original  air-pump,  invented  by  the  Bur- 
gomaster of  the  Magdeburgh,  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  Hooke,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Boyle,  performed  by  its  means  a  variety  of  new 
and  important  experiments,  illustrative  of  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  which, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  tended  considerably  to 
the  progress  of  pneumatic  chymistry. 


DESCARTES'  WOODEN  DAUGHTER. 

When  Descartes  resided  in  Holland,  he  with 
great  labor  and  industry  made  a  female  automa- 
ton, which  occasioned  some  wicked  wits  to  re- 
port that  he  had  an  illegitimate  daughter,  named 
Franchine.  The  object  of  Descartes  was  to 
prove  demonstratively  that  beasts  have  no  souls, 
and  that  they  are  but  machines  nicely  composed, 
and  moved  whenever  another  body  strikes  them, 
and  communicates  to  them  a  portion  of  their  mo- 
tions. Having  put  this  singular  machine  on 
board  a  vessel,  the  Dutch  captain,  who  somer 
times  heard  it  move,  had  the  curiosity  to  open 
the  box.  Astonished  to  see  a  little  human  form 
uncommonly  animated,  yet,  when  touched,  ap- 
pearing to  be  nothing  but  wood,  and  being  little 
versed  in  science,  but  very  superstitious,  he  took 
the  ingenious  labor  of  the  philosopher  for  a  little 
devil,  and  terminated  the  experiment  of  Des- 
cartes, by  throwing  his  wooden  daughter  into 
the  sea, 


BOXLEY,  ROOD  OF  GRACE. 

A  more  curious  automaton  than  that  of  Des* 
cartes,  which  was  made  by  the  mere  ingenuity  of 
a  natural  genius,  is  described  in  Lambard's  Pe- 
rambulations.     He  says, 

"  A  carpenter  of  our  country  being  a  prisoner 
in  France,  got  together  fit  matter  for  his  purpose, 
and  compacted,  of  wood,  wire,  paste,  and  paper, 
a  Rood,  [the  image  of  a  saint]  of  such  exquisite 
art  and  excellence,  that  it  not  only  matched  in 
comeliness  and  due  proportion  of  parts,  the  best 
of  the  common  sort;  but,  in  strange  motion,  va- 
riety of  gesture,  and  nimblcness  of  joint*,  passed 
all  others  that  before  had  been  seen ;  the  same 
being  able  to  bow  down  and  lift  up  itself;  to 
shake  and  stir  the  hands  and  feet;  to  nod  the 
head,  and  roll  the  eyes;  to  wag  the  chops;  to 
bend  the  brows,  and,  finally,  to  represent  to  the 
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eye  both  the  proper  motion  of  each  member  of 
the  body,  and  also  a  lively  and  significant  show 
of  a  well-contented  or  displeased  mind;  biting 
the  lip,  and  gathering  a  frowning,  froward,  and 
disdainful  face,  when  it  would  pretend  offence; 
and  showing  a  most  mild,  amiable,  and  smiling 
cheek  and  countenance,  when  it  would  seem  to  be 
well  pleased.  This  was  the  Rood  of  Grace  at 
Boxley,  which  was,  by  Bishop  Fisher,  exposed 
at  St  Paul's  Cross  for  a  cheat,  and  broke  to 
pieces." 


THE  ORRERY. 

This  curious  machine  had  its  name  from  a 
scientific  fraud.  Mr.  Rowley,  a  mathematical 
instrument  maker,  having  procured  an  orrery 
from  Mr.  George  Graham,  the  original  inventor, 
to  be  exported  with  some  of  his  own  instruments, 
he  secretly  copied  it,  and  made  one  for  the  earl 
of  Orrery.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  Mr.  Graham's  machine,  thinking  to  do 
justice  to  the  first  encourager,  as  well  as  to  the 
inventor  of  such  a  curious  instrument,  called  it 
an  Orrery,  and  gave  Mr.  Rowley  the  praise  due 
to  Mr.  Graham, 

HOOKER. 

The  wealth  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hooker ,  the 
operator  and  assistant  of  Boyle,  was  in  his  latter 
days  considerable ;  but  he  sunk  into  the  habits 
of  a  perfect  miser,  from  a  fear  that  he  should  out- 
live his  estate.  He  sometimes  declared  that  he 
intended  to  dispose  of  his  estate  for  the  advance- 
ment of  natural  knowledge,  and  to  promote  the 
ends  for  which  the  Royal  Society  was  instituted ; 
to  build  a  handsome  edifice  for  the  society's  use, 
with  a  laboratory,  library,  and  repository;  and 
to  endow  a  professorship.  If  he  ever  seriously 
entertained  this  design,  he  forgot  to  put  it  into  ex- 
ecution ;  and  his  property  went  to  a  distant  re- 
lation. "  I  wonder,"  says  Sir  Godfrey  Copley, 
in  a  letter  written  a  few  weeks  after  Hooker's 
death,  "  old  Dr.  Hooker  did  not  choose  rather  to 
leave  his  £12,000  to  continue  what  he  had  pro- 
moted and  studied  all  the  days  of  his  life — I  mean 
mathematical  experiments — than  to  have  it  go 
to  those  whom  he  never  saw  or  cared  for.  Tt 
is  rare  that  virtuosos  die  rich;  and  it  is  a  pity 
they  should,  if  they  were  like  him  !  " 


FLAMSTEAD. 

Dr.  Flamstead,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  for  many  years  astronomer 
royal,  had,  like  most  men  of  superior  learning  in 
those  days,  the  reputation  among  the  lower  or- 
ders of  being  able  to  foretell  events.  In  this  per- 
suasion, a  poor  washer-woman  of  Greenwich, 
who  had  been  robbed  at  night  of  a  parcel  of  linen, 
came  to  him,  and  with  great  anxiety  requested 
him  to  use  his  art,  to  let  her  know  where  the 
linen  was,  and  who  had  robbed  her.  The  doc- 
tor, who  was  a  humorist,  thought  he  would  in- 
dulge himself  in  the  joke;  he  bade  the  poor  wo- 
man stay,  and  he  would  see  what  he  could  do ; 


perhaps  he  might  let  her  know  where  she  might 
find  it;  but  who  the  persons  were  he  would  not 
undertake  to  inform  her,  for  as  she  could  have  no 
positive  proof  to  convict  them,  it  would  be  use- 
less. He  then  set  about  drawing  circles,  squares, 
&c.  to  amuse  her;  and  after  some  time,  told  her 
if  she  would  go  into  a  particular  field,  she  would 
find  the  whole  bundled  up  in  a  part  of  the  ditch. 
The  woman  repaired  there  immediately,  and 
found  it.  She  came  back  with  great  haste  and 
joy  to  thank  the  doctor,  and  offered  him  half  a 
crown  as  a  token  of  her  gratitude,  that  being  as 
much  as  she  could  afford.  The  doctor,  more 
surprised  than  the  woman,  told  her,  "  Good  wo- 
man, I  am  heartily  glad  you  have  found  your 
linen ;  but  I  assure  you  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
intended  only  to  joke  with  you,  and  then  to  have 
read  you  a  lecture  on  the  folly  of  applying  to  any 
person  to  know  events  not  in  the  human  power 
to  tell ;  but  I  see  Satan  has  a  mind  I  should  deal 
with  him:  I  am  determined,  however,  I  will  not; 
so  never  come  or  send  any  one  to  me  any  more, 
on  such  occasions,  for  I  never  will  attempt  such 
an  affair  again  whilst  I  live." 


SYLVANUS  BEVAN. 
When  Lord  Cobhamwas  adorning  his  gardens 
at  Stowe  with  the  busts  of  famous  men,  he  made 
inquiry  of  the  family,  for  a  picture  of  William 
Penn,  in  order  to  get  a  bust  formed  from  it;  but 
could  find  none.  Sylvanus  Bevan,  an  old  Qua- 
ker apothecary,  remarkable  for  the  notice  he 
took  of  countenances,  and  a  talent  he  possessed 
of  cutting  in  ivory  strong  likenesses  of  persons  he 
had  once  seen,  hearing  of  Lord  Cobham's  desire, 
set  himself  to  recollect  Penn's  face,  with  which 
he  had  been  well  acquainted ;  and  cut  a  little 
bust  of  him  in  ivory,  which  he  sent  to  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  without  any  letter  or  notice  that  it  was 
Penn's.  But  Lord  Cobham,  who  had  personally 
known  Penn,  on  seeing  it,  immediately  cried  out, 
"  Whence  comes  this!  It  is  William  Penn  him- 
self; "  and  from  this  little  bust  the  large  one  in 
the  gardens  was  formed. 


JAMES  GREGORY— REFLECTING 

TELESCOPES. 
In  the  year  1663,  the  famous  James  Gregory, 
who  in  many  respects  may  be  regarded  as  the 
precursor,  and  in  some  things,  even  the  rival  of 
Newton,  published  his  Optica  Promota,  a  work 
distinguished  by  its  originality,  and  containing 
much  ingenious  research  and  fine  speculation. 
In  this  treatise,  a  complete  description  is  given 
of  the  reflecting  telescope,  now  almost  universally 
adopted,  consisting  of  a  large  perforated  concave 
reflector,  combined  with  another  very  small  and 
deep  speculum,  placed  before  the  principal  fo- 
cus. But  such  was  the  still  low  state  of  the  me- 
chanical arts  in  England,  that  no  person  was 
found  capable  of  casting  and  polishing  the  metal- 
ic  specula  with  any  tolerable  delicacy,  and  the 
great  inventor  never  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  and 
transport  of  witnessing  the  magic  of  his  admira- 
ble contrivance. 
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GEORGE  SINCLAIR. 

The  first  person  who  applied  to  the  mercurial 
tube  the  name  of  baroscope,  or  indicator  of 
weight,  (the  more  definite  appellation  of  barome- 
ter,  or  measurer  of  weight,  not  having  been  ap- 
propriated till  many  years  afterward)is  said  to 
have  been  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  George  Sin- 
clair. He  was  at  one  time  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  but  conscien- 
tiously resigned  hjs  office  soon  after  the  restora- 
tion, rather  than  comply  with  that  hated  episco- 
pacy which  the  minions  of  Charles  II.  had  forced 
upon  the  people  of  Scotland ;  and  was  afterward 
employed  as  a  practical  engineer  in  the  great  un- 
dertaking of  conducting  water  from  the  Pentland 
Hills,  to  supply  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

During  his  excursions  in  1668  and  1670,  he 
employed  the  barometer  to  measure  the  height  of 
Arthur's  seat,  and  several  other  hills  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Edinburgh. 

In  1672,  Sinclair  published  by  subscription,  a 
quarto  volume  on  Hydrostatics  and  the  Working 
of  Coal  Mines,  James  Gregory,  the  inventor 
of  the  reflecting  telescope,  wrote  a  little  tract 
against  it,  which  he  entitled,  the  "  Art  of  Weigh- 
ing Vanity,"  and  put  the  feigned  name  to  it  of 
Patrick  Mather,  Archbeadle  to  the  University 
of  Saint  Andrews.  It  is  a  piece  full  of  low 
scurrility,  and  memorable  only  for  a  very  short 
Latin  paper  appended  to  it,  containing  the  first 
series  that  was  ever  given  to  represent  the  na- 
tion of  a  pendulum  in  a  circular  arc. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  letter  of  Gre- 
gory to  Collins,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty, boasting  of  his  tract,  and  soliciting  informa- 
tion with  which  to  overwhelm  the  poor  author. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  with  all  Grego- 
ry's eagerness  to  run  down  Sinclair,  he  should 
never  have  touched  on  the  part  of  his  work  which 
is  most  obviously  calculated  to  provoke  the  rail- 
lery of  a  rational  being.  Sinclair,  our  readers 
must  know,  was,  or  professed  to  be,  a  staunch  be- 
liever in  ghosts  and  hobgoblins;  and  into  the 
midst  of  this  grave  and  scientific  treatise  on  hy- 
drostatics he  was  actually  so  bewitched,  as  to  in- 
sert a  long  digression  which  he  entitles,  a  "  True 
Relation  of  the  Witches  of  Glenluce  !  " 

He  afterwards  published  a  little  book  too  well 
known,  entitled  Satan's  fi  Invisible  World  Dis- 
covered," which  at  no  late  period  was  sold  at 
all  the  public  fairs,  and  devoured  with  eagerness 
and  dismay  by  the  Scottish  peasantry. 

DISCOVERY  OF  GALVANISM. 

This  extraordinary  agent,  from  its  effects  on 
animals,  was  originally  called  "  animal  electrici- 
ty." It  received  its  name  from  Professor  Gal- 
vani,  of  Bologna,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  discovery,  in  which,  however,  as  in  many 
others,  accident  had  no  small  share.  His  wife, 
who  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  was  using 
a  soup  made  of  frogs,  as  a  restorative.  Some 
of  the  animals,  being  skinned  for  the  purpose, 
were  lying  on  a  table  in  the  laboratory,  when  one 
of  his  assistants  chanced  to  touch  with  a  scalpel, 
the  crural  nerve  of  a  frog  that  lay  near  an  electric 


conductor,  upon  which  the  muscles  of  the  limb 
were  strongly  convulsed.  This  effect  was  noticed 
by  the  lady,  a  woman  of  superior  understanding 
and  science,  and  communicated  to  her  husband. 
He  repeated  the  experiment,  which  he  varied  in 
every  possible  way,  first  with  artificial  and  then 
with  atmospherical  electricity.  In  the  course  of 
his  experiments  with  the  latter,  he  suspended 
some  frogs  by  metallic  hooks  from  iron  palisades, 
and  observed  that  the  muscles  were  frequently 
and  involuntarily  contracted,  when  no  electricity 
appeared  in  the  atmosphere.  Having  fully  con- 
sidered the  phenomenon,  he  found  that  it  had  no 
connexion  with  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere;  but  might  be  pro- 
duced at  pleasure,  by  applying  two  pieces  of 
metal  to  different  parts  of  the  animal,  and  bring- 
ing  them  into  contact. 

LEMERY  THE  ELDER. 

Tn  1674,  the  elder  Lemery  acquired  great  and 
deserved  fame  at  Paris  as  a  chymical  lecturer. 
He  was  the  first  who  threw  aside  the  affected  and 
pompous  diction  habitually  indulged  in  by  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  adopted  a 
simple  and  perspicuous  style,  which  at  once  tend- 
ed to  the  ready  diffusion  of  his  subject,  and  to  its 
permanent  popularity.  When  lie  published  his 
course,  **  it  sold,"  says  Fontenelle, li  like  a  nov- 
el or  a  satire." 


SUB-MARINE  NAVIGATION. 

Sub-marine  navigation  appears  to  have  been 
first  thought  of  by  Napier  of  Merchiston.  Cor- 
nelius Debrell,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
endeavored  to  reduce  it  to  practice  on  the  river 
Thames;  but  the  most  successful  attempts  have 
been  those  of  Bushnell  of  the  United  States  in 
1777,  and  more  recently  of  Mr.  Fulton,  another 
American,  who  constructed  a  boat  sufficient  to 
contain  eight  men,  with  provisions  for  twenty 
days,  and  air  for  eight  hours,  and  strong  enough 
to  bear  submersion  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet,  if  necessary.  At  Havre,  in  a  boat  of  an 
inferior  size,  Mr.  Fulton  remained  an  hour  un- 
der water,  made  half  a  league  of  way  in  that  time 
with  his  boat  horizontally  situated,  and  at  various 
depths,  where  he  found  that  the  compass  travers- 
ed exactly  on  the  surface.  To  his  boat  he  attach- 
ed a  machine,  by  means  of  which  he  blew  up  a 
lighter  in  Brest  Harbor. 

Mr.  Fulton  afterward  continued  his  experi- 
ments on  sub-marine  navigation  in  America,  un- 
til his  death  in  1818;  and  during  the  late  war, 
several  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  de- 
stroy British  vessels  off  the  coast  of  .the  United 
States. 


DRINKING  UP  THE  SEA. 
Amasia,  king  of  Egypt,  was  reputed  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  the  country;  and  from 
his  love  of  science,  had  shown  particular  marks 
of  favor  to  Thales,  of  Miletus,  who  visited  Egypt 
during  his  reign.     Between  this  prince  and  the 
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contemporary  king  of  Ethiopia  there  subsisted  an 
emulation  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  which 
was  maintained  by  alternately  proposing  to  each 
other  questions  of  difficult  solution,  and  on  which 
they  would  sometimes  stake  whole  districts  of 
their  dominions. 

In  one  of  these  disputes,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
finding  himself  unable  to  maintain  the  contest  by 
the  assistance  of  his  own  subjects,  had  recourse 
to  Bias,  the  philosopher  of  Priene,  to  whom  he 
sent  the  following  letter  by  Niloxenus: — 

"  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  saith  thus  to  Bias, 
the  wisest  of  the  Greeks.  The  king  of  Ethiopia 
contendeth  with  me  for  pre-eminence  in  wisdom. 
Mastered  in  other  things,  he  has  at  length  made 
a  very  strange  demand,  which  is  no  less  than  that 
1  shall  drink  up  the  sea.  This  proposition  if  I 
resolve,  I  shall  obtain  many  of  his  towns  and 
cities;  but  if  otherwise,  I  must  lose  all  those 
about  Elephantina.  Consider  of  it,  and  send 
Niloxenus  back  with  all  speed.  Whatever  I  can 
do  for  your  friends  and  country,  shall  not  be 
wanting." 

When  Bias  received  this  letter  he  was  at  Co- 
rinth, in  company  with  the  rest  of  the  wise  men, 
who  had  been  invited  thither  by  Periander.  He 
had  no  sooner  perused  it,  than  he  whispered  to 
Cleobulus,  who  happened  to  sit  next  to  him,  and 
then  addressing  himself  to  Niloxenus,  "What !  " 
said  he,  "  Amasis,  who  commands  so  many  men, 
and  possesses  so  excellent  a  country,  will  he,  for 
a  few  obscure  villages,  drink  up  the  sea'?  "  "  But 
jf  he  was  desirous  of  doing  so,"  answered  Niloxe- 
nus, smiling,  "  consider  and  tell  me,  Bias,  how 
might  he  be  able  to  accomplish  itl  "  "  Bid  the 
Ethopian,"  replied  Bias,  "  withhold  the  rivers 
from  running  into  the  sea,  until  Amasis  shall 
have  drank  that  which  is  now  sea.  For  the 
requisition  concerns  that  only  which  is  such  at 
present,  not  what  shall  be  hereafter."  On  re- 
ceiving this  answer,  Niloxenus  embraced  him 
with  joy;  and  the  rest  of  the  wise  men  applaud- 
ed the  solution. 


MEZZOTINTO. 

Prince  Rupert,  nephew  to  Charles  the  First, 
who  devoted  himself  much  to  the  prosecution  of 
chymical  and  philosophical  experiments,  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  mechanic  arts,  for  which  he 
was  famous,  was  the  inventor  of  mezzotinto,  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  hint  from  a 
soldier  scraping  his  rusty  fusil. 

The  prince,  going  out  early  one  morning,  ob- 
served a  sentinel  at  some  distance  from  his  post, 
very  busy  doing  something  to  his  piece.  The 
prince  inquired  what  he  was  aboutl  He  replied, 
that  the  dew  had  fallen  in  the  night  and  made  his 
fusil  rusty,  and  therefore  he  was  scraping  and 
cleaning  it.  The  prince,  looking  at  it,  was 
struck  with  something  like  a  figure  eaten  into  the 
barrel,  with  innumerable  little  holes  closed  to- 
gether like  frieze  work  on  gold  and  silver,  part 
of  which  the  soldier  had  scraped  away.  From 
this  trifling  incident  Prince  Rupert  conceived  the 
idea  of  mezzotinto.  He  concluded  that  some 
•ontrivance  might  be  found  to  cover  a  brass  plate 
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with  such  a  grained  ground  of  fine  pressed  holes, 
as  would  undoubtedly  give  an  impression  all 
black,  and  that,  by  scraping  away  proper  parts, 
the  smooth  superfices  would  leave  the  rest  of  the 
paper  white.  Communicating  his  ideas  to  Wal- 
lerant  Vaillant,  a  painter,  they  made  several  ex- 
periments, and  at  last  invented  a  steel  roller,  cut 
with  tools  to  make  teeth  like  a  file  or  rasp,  with 
projecting  points,  which  effectually  produced  the 
black  grounds ;  those  being  scraped  away,  and 
diminished  at  pleasure,  left  the  gradations  of 
light.  It  is  said,  that  the  first  mezzotinto  print 
ever  published,  was  engraved  by  the  prince  him- 
self. It  may  be  seen  in  the  first  edition  of  Eve- 
lyn's Sculptura;  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
second  edition,  printed  in  1755. 


PRINCE  MAURICE,  OF  NASSAU. 
It  is  painful  to  remark,  that  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  telescope,  in  the  country  where  it  first 
made  its  re -appearance  in  Europe,  was  directed 
to  a  very  different  purpose  from  that  of  philoso- 
phy. The  maker,  after  having  finished  one,  judg- 
ing it  of  singular  use  in  the  military  profession, 
was  naturally  induced,  by  the  hope  of  patronage, 
to  present  it  to  the  young  Prince  Maurice,  whose 
bravery  and  conduct  had  so  beneficially  contri- 
buted to  the  independence  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces. But  at  this  moment  a  bloody  tragedy  was 
acted  in  Holland.  The  chief  of  the  republic,  not 
content  with  that  high  station  which  the  grati- 
tude of  his  fellow  citizens  had  conferred  upon 
him,  sought  to  aggrandize  his  power  by  crushing 
all  opposition.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  ambi- 
tious designs,  he  artfully  gained  the  favor  of  the 
undiscerning  populace,  and,  joining  his  intrigues 
to  the  violence  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  he  suc-f 
ceeded  in  preferring  the  charge  of  a  plot  against 
the  more  strenuous  supporters  of  the  common-? 
wealth,  which  involved  them  in  ruin.  Not  only 
was  the  celebrated  Grotius  condemned  to  the 
gloom  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  the  aged 
senator,  Barneveldt,  whose  wise  and  upright 
counsels  had  guided  the  state  amidst  all  the  trou- 
bles of  a  long  revolutionary  storm,  was  led  to  the 
scaffold  on  the  14th  of  May,  1619,  while  his  per? 
secutor,  ashamed  to  approach  the  spectacle  of 
his  sufferings,  beheld  at  a  distance,  with  the 
coolness  of  a  tyrant,  from  the  windows  of  his 
palace,  by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  the  gesture 
and  aspect  of  the  venerable  patriot,  and  all  the 
melancholy  circumstances  attending  the  decol- 
lation 


REVERENCE  FOR  ANTIQUITY. 

There  have  been  found  occasionally  some  ar- 
tists, who  could  so  perfectly  imitate  the  spirit, 
the  taste,  the  character,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
great  masters,  that  they  have  not  unfrequently 
deceived  the  most  skilful  connoisseurs.  Michael 
Angelo  executed  a  sleeping  cupid,  of  which  he 
broke  off  an  arm,  and  afterward  buried  the  statue 
in  a  place  where  he  knew  it  would  soon  be  found. 
It  was  found  accordingly,  and  the  critics  were 
never  tired  of  admiring  it,  as  one  of  the  most 
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precious  relics  of  antiquity.  It  then  remained 
to  decide,  whether  it  was  the  work  of  Phidias, 
of  Lysippus,  or  of  Praxiteles.  It  was  sold  to  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  George,  to  whom  Michael  An- 
gelo  discovered  the  whole  mystery,  by  joining  to 
the  cupid  the  arm  which  he  had  reserved. 

An  anecdote  of  Peter  Mignard  is  more  singu- 
lar. This  great  man  painted  a  Magdalen  on  a 
canvas,  fabricated  at  Rome.  A  broker,  in  con- 
cert with  Mignard,  went  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Clairville,  and  told  him,  as  a  secret,  that  he  was 
to  receive  from  Italy  a  Magdalen  of  Guido,  and 
his  master-piece.  The  chevalier  caught  the  bait, 
begged  the  preference,  and  purchased  the  picture 
at  a  very  high  price.  Some  time  afterward,  he 
was  informed  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon, 
for  that  the  Magdalen  was  painted  by  Mignard. 
Although  Mignard  himself  caused  the  alarm  to 
be  given,  the  amateur  would  not  believe  it;  all 
the  connoisseurs  agreed  it  was  a  Guido,  and  the 
famous  Le  Brun  corroborated  this  opinion. 

The  chevalier  came  to  Mignard.  "  There 
are,"  he  says,  "  some  persons  who  assure  me 
that  my  Magdalen  is  your  work."  "  Mine  ! 
they  do  me  great  honor;  I  am  sure  that  Le  Brim 
is  not  of  that  opinion."  M  Le  Brun  swears  it 
can  be  no  other  than  a  Guido.  You  shall  dine 
with  me,  and  meet  several  of  the  first  connois- 
seurs." 

On  the  day  of  meeting,  the  picture  was  more 
closely  inspected  than  ever.  Mignard  hinted  his 
doubts  whether  the  piece  was  the  work  of  that 
great  master;  he  insinuated  that  it  was  possible 
to  be  deceived;  and  added,  "  that  if  it  was  Gui- 
do's,  he  did  not  think  it  in  his  best  manner." 
u  It  is  a  Guido,  sir,  and  in  his  very  best  manner," 
replied  Le  Brun,  with  warmth,  M  I  am  perfectly 
convinced."  And  all  the  critics  unanimously 
agreed  with  him.  Mignard  then  spoke  in  a  firm 
tone  of  voice  :  "  And  I,  gentlemen,  will  wager 
three  hundred  louis,  that  it  is  not  a  Guido."  The 
dispute  now  became  violent.  Le  Brun  was  de- 
sirous of  accepting  the  wager.  In  a  word,  the 
affair  became  such  as  could  add  nothing  more  to 
the  glory  of  Mignard.  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the 
latter,  "  I  am  too  honest  to  bet,  when  I  am  cer- 
tain to  win.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  this  piece 
-cost  you  two  thousand  crowns ;  the  money  must 
he  returned — the  painting  is  by  my  hand."  Le 
Brun  would  not  believe  it.  "  The  proof,"  Mig- 
nard continued,  "  is  easy;  on  this  canvas,  which 
is  a  Roman  one,  was  the  portrait  of  a  cardinal; 
I  will  show  you  his  cap."  The  chevalier  did 
not  know  which  of  the  rival  artists  to  believe; 
the  proposition  alarmed  him.  "He  who  painted 
the  picture  shall  mend  it,"  said  Mignard.  He 
took  a  pencil  dipped  in  oil,  and  rubbing  the  hair 
of  the  Magdalen,  discovered  the  cap  of  the  car- 
dinal— the  honor  of  the  ingenious  painter  could 
no  longer  be  disputed. 

SCIENTIFIC  ENTHUSIASM. 

The  enthusiasm  of  ardent  and  of  forcible 
minds,  appears  madness  to  those  that  are  dull 
and  phlegmatic.  The  pleasure  it  inspires  is  the 
greatest  and  the  most  independent  remuneration 


that  men  of  genius  receive  for  their  efforts  and 
exertions.  Donatello,  the  great  Florentine 
sculptor,  had  been  long  working  at  his  statue  of 
Judith ;  and  on  giving  the  last  stroke  of  the  chis- 
el to  it,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Speak  now  ! 
I  am  sure  you  can  !  " 

The  celebrated  sculptor  Roubiliac,  being  on  a 
visit  in  Wiltshire,  happened  to  take  a  walk  in  a 
church-yard  on  a  Sunday  morning,  near  Bow 
wood,  just  as  the  congregation  was  coming  out 
of  church,  and  meeting  with  old  Lord  Shelburne, 
though  perfect  strangers  to  each  other,  they  en- 
tered into  conversation,  which  terminated  by  an 
invitation  of  the  sculptor  to  dinner.  When  the 
company  were  all  assembled  at  table,  Roubiliac 
discovered  a  fine  antique  bust  of  one  of  the  Ro- 
man empresses,  which  stood  over  a  side-table, 
when  immediately  running  up  to  it,  he  with  en- 
thusiasm exclaimed,  "  What  an  air  !  what  a 
pretty  mouth!  what  a  tout  ensemble  !  "  The 
company  began  to  stare  at  each  other  for  some 
time,  and  Roubiliac  resumed  his  seat;  but  in- 
stead of  eating  his  dinner,  or  showing  attention 
to  anything  about  him,  he  frequently  burst  out 
into  fits  of  admiration  in  praise  of  the  bust.  The 
guests  by  this  time  concluding  that  he  was  mad, 
began  to  retire  one  by  one,  till  Lord  Shelburne 
was  almost  left  alone.  This  determined  his  lord- 
ship to  be  a  little  more  particular;  and  he  now 
for  the  first  time  asked  his  name.  "  My  name  !  " 
says  the  other,  "  what,  do  you  not  know  me,  then1? 
my  name  is  Roubiliac."  "  1  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  now  feel  that  1  should 
have  known  you."  Then  calling  on  the  compa- 
ny, who  had  retired  to  the  next  room,  he  said, 
M  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  may  come  in,  this 
is  no  absolute  mad  man.  This  is  M.  Roubiliac, 
the  greatest  statuary  of  his  day,  and  only  occa- 
sionally mad  in  the  admiration  of  his  art." 


SCIENTIFIC  DREAMING. 

Perhaps  a  more  striking  instance  of  scientific 
enthusiasm  was  never  exhibited  than  that  of  Dr. 
Chladni,  in  his  invention  of  the  Euphon.  As  he 
had  examined  the  nature  of  a  great  number  of 
sonorous  bodies,  he  resolved  to  invent  a  new  mu- 
sical instrument,  and  he  began  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  possible  by  rubbing  glass 
tubes  in  a  straight  line  with  the  wet  fingers,  to 
produce  sounds  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in 
the  harmonica,  by  rubbing  them  circularly.  He 
now  applied  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult 
question,  in  what  manner  the  instrument  ought 
to  be  constructed  to  answer  the  intended  purpose. 
After  various  fruitless  attempts  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  during  which  his  imagination  was  so  full 
of  the  idea,  that  sometimes  in  his  dreams  he  saw 
the  instrument  and  heard  its  tones,  that  is,  tones 
like  those  of  the  harmonica,  but  with  more  dis- 
tinctness and  less  confusion,  he  at  length,  in  a 
state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  obtained  a 
solution  of  the  problem  that  had  so  long  occupied 
his  thoughts.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1789,  being 
tired  with  walking,  he  sat  down  on  a  chair, 
about  nine  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  a  short  slum- 
ber; but  scarcely  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  when 
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the  image  of  an  instrument,  such  as  he  wished 
for,  seemed  to  present  itself  before  him,  and  ter- 
rified him  so  much,  that  he  awoke  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  by  an  electric  shock.  He  immedi- 
ately started  up  in  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  and 
made  a  series  of  experiments  which  convinced 
him  that  what  he  had  seen  was  perfectly  right, 
and  that  he  had  it  now  in  his  power  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  He  made  his  experiments,  and 
constructed  his  first  instrument  in  so  private  a 
manner,  that  no  person  knew  anything  of  it.  On 
the  8th  of  March,  1790,  his  first  instrument  of 
this  kind  was  completed,  and  in  a  few  days  he 
was  able  to  play  on  it  some  easy  pieces  of  music. 
To  this  instrument  he  gave  the  name  of  Euphon, 
which  signifies  an  instrument  that  has  a  pleasant 
sound.  Subsequent  experiments  enabled  him  to 
improve  much  upon  the  original  plan,  and  to  ren- 
der the  Euphon  much  superior  to  the  favorite 
harmonica. 


CHYMICAL  DANGERS. 

M.  Rouelle,  an  eminent  French  chymist,  was 
not  the  most  cautious  of  operators.  One  day, 
while  performing  some  experiments,  he  observed 
to  his  auditors,  "  Gentlemen,  you  see  this  caul- 
dron upon  this  brazier;  well,  if  1  were  to  cease 
stirring  a  single  moment,  an  explosion  would  en- 
sue, which  would  blow  us  all  into  the  air."  The 
company  had  scarcely  time  to  reflect  on  this  com- 
fortable piece  of  intelligence  before  he  did  for- 
get to  stir,  and  his  prediction  was  accomplished. 
The  explosion  took  place  with  a  horrible  crash ; 
all  the  windows  of  the  laboratory  were  smashed 
to  pieces,  and  two  hundred  auditors  whirled 
away  into  the  garden.  Fortunately,  no  one  re- 
ceived any  serious  injury,  the  greatest  violence 
of  the  explosion  having  been  in  the  direction  of 
the  chimney.  The  demonstrator  escaped  with- 
out further  harm  than  the  loss  of  his  wig. 

A  professor  of  a  Northern  University,  who  is 
as  remarkable  for  his  felicity  in  experimenting, 
as  Rouelle  could  be  for  his  failures,  was  once  re- 
peating an  experiment  with  some  combustible 
substances,  when  the  mixture  exploded,  and  the 
phial  which  he  held  in  his  hand  blew  into  a  hun- 
dred pieces.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor  to 
his  pupils,  with  the  most  unaffected  gravity,  "  I 
have  made  this  experiment  often  with  the  very 
same  phial,  and  never  knew  it  break  in  my  hands 
before  !  "  The  simplicity  of  this  rather  super- 
fluous assurance  produced  a  general  laugh,  in 
which  the  learned  professor,  instantly  discerning 
the  cause  of  it,  joined  most  heartily. 


PETER  THE   GREAT. 

The  Czar,  excited  by  natural  curiosity,  and 
his  love  for  the  sciences,  took  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  dissections  and  chirurgical  operations.  It 
was  Peter  who  first  made  these  known  in  Russia, 
and  he  was  so  fond  of  them,  that  he  gave  orders 
to  be  informed  whenever  anything  of  the  kind 
was  going  on  in  the  hospitals,  and  he  seldom  fail- 
ed to  be  present.  He  frequently  lent  his  assist- 
ance, and  had  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  dissect 


according  to  the  rules  of  art,  to  bleed,  draw 
teeth,  and  perform  other  operations,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  faculty.  It  was  an  employment  to 
which  he  was  very  partial,  and  besides  his  case 
of  mathematical  instruments  which  he  always 
carried  with  him,  he  had  a  pouch  well  stocked 
with  chirurgical  instruments. 

The  Czar  once  exercised  his  dexterity  as  a 
dentist  in  a  very  laughable  manner  on  the  wife 
of  one  of  his  valets-de-chambre,  who  wished  to 
be  revenged  upon  her  for  some  supposed  injuries. 
Perceiving  the  husband,  whose  name  was  Bal- 
boiarof,  sitting  in  the  anti-chamber  with  a  sad 
and  pensive  countenance,  the  Czar  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  sorrow  1  "  Nothing,  sire,"  answer- 
ed Balboiarof,  "except  that  my  wife  refused  to 
have  a  tooth  drawn  which  gives  her  the  most 


agonizing  pain. 


Let  me  speak  to  her,"  re- 


plied the  Czar,  "and  I  warrant  I  cure  her." 

He  was  immediately  conducted  by  the  husband 
to  the  apartments  of  the  supposed  sick  person, 
and  made  her  sit  down  that  he  might  examine 
her  mouth,  although  she  protested  she  had  not 
the  toothach.  "  Ah,  this  is  the  mischief,"  said 
her  husband ;  "  she  always  pretends  not  to  suf- 
fer when  we  wish  to  give  her  ease,  and  renews 
her  lamentations  as   soon  as  the   physician    is 


gone. 


Well,  well,"    said    the  Czar,  "she 


shall  not  suffer  long.  Do  you  hold  her  head  and 
arms."  Then  taking  out  the  instrument,  he,  in 
spite  of  her  cries,  extracted  the  tooth  which  he 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  her  complaint,  with 
admiral  address. 

Hearing,  a  few  days  after,  that  this  was  a  trick 
of  the  husband  to  torture  his  wife,  Peter  chas- 
tised him  severely  with  his  own  hands. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  ALCHYMISTS. 

Mrs.  Manley,  the  fair  author  of  the  "  Atala- 
tis,"  published  in  1709,  records  a  singular  delu- 
sion of  alchymy,  which  so  late  as  that  day  was 
practised.  It  appears  that  a  lady,  an  infatuated 
lover  of  this  delusive  art,  met  with  a  person  who 
pretended  to  have  the  power  of  transmuting  lead 
into  gold.  This  hermetic  philosopher  required 
only  the  materials,  and  time  to  perform  his  gold- 
en operations.  He  was  taken  to  the  country 
residence  of  his  patroness;  a  large  laboratory 
was  built,  and  that  his  labors  might  not  be  impe- 
ded by  any  disturbance,  no  one  was  permitted  to 
enter  it  but  himself.  His  door  was  contrived  to 
turn  round  on  a  spring,  so  that,  unseen  and  un- 
seeing, his  meals  were  conveyed  to  him  without 
distracting  the  sublime  contemplations  of  the 
sage. 

During  a  residence  of  two  years,  he  never  con- 
descended to  speak  but  two  or  three  times  in  the 
year  to  his  infatuated  patroness.  When  she  was 
admitted  into  the  laboratory,  she  saw  with  pleas- 
ing astonishment  stills,  immense  cauldrons,  long 
flues,  and  three  or  four  Vulcanian  fires  blazing  at 
different  corners  of  the  magical  mine;  nor  did 
she  behold  with  less  reverence  the  venerable  fig- 
ure of  the  dusty  philosopher.  Pale,  and  emacia- 
ted with  daily  operations  and  nightly  vigils,  he 
revealed  to  her,  in  unintelligible  jargon,  his  pro^ 
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gresses ;  and  having  sometimes  condescended  to 
explain  the  mysteries  of  the  arcana,  she  beheld, 
or  seemed  to  behold,  streams  of  fluid  and  heaps 
of  solid  ore  scattered  around  ihe  laboratory. 
Sometimes  he  required  a  new  still,  and  sometimes 
vast  quantities  of  lead.  Already  this  unfortunate 
lady  had  expended  the  half  of  her  fortune  in  sup- 
plying the  demands  of  the  philosopher.  She  be- 
gan now  to  lower  her  imagination  to  the  standard 
of  reason.  Two  years  had  now  elapsed,  vast 
quantities  of  lead  had  gone  in,  and  nothing  but 
lead  had  come  out.  She  disclosed  her  senti- 
ments to  the  philosopher,  who  candidly  confess- 
ed that  he  was  himself  surprised  at  his  tardy  pro- 
cesses: but  that  now  he  would  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost,  and  that  he  would  venture  to  perform 
a  laborious  operation,  which  he  had  hitherto 
hoped  he  would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying. His  patroness  retired,  and  the  golden 
visions  of  expectation  resumed  all  their  lustre. 

One  day,  as  they  sat  at  dinner,  a  terrible 
shriek,  followed  by  successive  cracks  as  loud  as 
the  report  of  a  cannon,  assailed  their  ears.  They 
hastened  to  the  laboratory — two  of  the  great  stills 
had  burst;  one  part  of  the  laboratory  was  in 
flames,  and  the  deluded  alchymist  was  almost 
scorched  to  death. 

Fuller  relates,  that  "  one  Thomas  Charnock, 
in  pursuance  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  which 
so  many  do  touch,  few  catch,  and  none  keep, 
met  a  very  sad  disaster.  Once,  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  completing  the  grand  operation,  his 
work  unhappily  fell  into  the  fire."  "This," 
says  M.  D'Israeli,  "  is  a  misfortune  which  I  ob- 
serve has  happened  to  all  alchymists." 


CHINESE  PHYSICIANS. 

The  physicians  of  China,  by  feeling  the  arms 
of  a  sick  man  in  three  places — to  observe  the 
slowness,  the  increase,  or  quickness  of  the  pulse 
— can  judge  of  the  cause,  the  nature,  the  danger, 
xmd  the  duration  of  his  disorder.  Without  their 
patient's  speaking,  they  reveal  infallibly  what 
part  is  affected.  They  are  at  once  physicians 
and  apothecaries,  composing  the  remedies  they 
prescribe.  They  are  paid  when  they  have  com- 
pleted a  cure;  but  they  receive  nothing  when 
their  remedies  do  not  take  effect.  European 
physicians,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  by  no  means 
bo  skilful  as  the  Chinese;  but  in  one  thing  they 
have  the  advantage  over  them,  which  is  in  taking 
their  fees  before  they  have  performed  the  cure. 
Thus  unlearned  physicians  ride  in  their  chariots 
in  London ;  while  learned  ones  walk  on  foot  in 
Pekin. 


HOW  THE  DEAF  MAY  HEAR. 
About  1750,  a  merchant  of  Cleves,  named  Jo- 
rissen,  who  had  become  almost  totally  deaf,  sit- 
ting one  day  near  a  harpsichord,  while  some  one 
was  playing,  and  having  a  tobacco-pipe  in  his 
mouth,  the  bowl  of  which  rested  accidentally 
against  the  body  of  the  instrument,  he  was  agree- 
ably and  unexpectedly  surprised  to  hear  all  the 
notes  in  the  most  distinct  manner.     By  a  little 


reflection  and  practice  he  again  obtained  the  use 
of  this  valuable  sense,  which,  as  Bonnet  says, 
connects  us  with  the  moral  world;  for  he  soon 
learned,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  one 
end  of  which  he  placed  against  his  teeth,  while 
another  person  placed  the  other  end  on  his  teeth, 
to  keep  up  a  conversation,  and  to  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  least  whisper.  His  son  afterward 
made  this  beneficial  discovery  the  subject  of  an 
inaugural  dissertation,  published  at  Halle  in 
1754. 

Perolle  has  given  some  excellent  observations 
on  the  capability  of  hard  bodies  to  conduct  sound, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Turin,  for 
1790  and  1791.  The  effect  is  the  same  if  the 
person  who  speaks  rests  the  stick  against  his 
throat,  or  his  breast,  or  when  one  rests  the  stick 
which  he  holds  in  his  teeth  against  some  vessel 
into  which  the  other  speaks. 


HUNTER  AND  CULLEN. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter  and  Dr. 
Cullen  formed  a  copartnership  of  as  singular  and 
laudable  a  kind  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  science.  Being  natives  of  the  same  part  of 
the  country,  and  neither  of  them  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, these  two  young  men,  stimulated  by 
the  impulse  of  genius  to  prosecute  their  medical 
studies  with  ardor,  but  thwarted  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  fortune,  entered  into  partnership  as 
surgeons  and  apothecaries  in  the  country.  The 
chief  object  of  their  contract  being  to  furnish 
each  of  the  parties  with  the  means  of  prosecuting 
their  medical  studies,  which  they  could  not  sep- 
arately so  well  enjoy,  it  was  stipulated  that  one 
of  them,  alternately,  should  be  allowed  to  study 
in  what  college  he  pleased  during  the  winter, 
while  the  other  should  carry  on  the  business  in 
the  country  for  their  common  advantage.  In 
consequence  of  this  agreement,  Cullen  was  first 
allowed  to  study  in  the  Universityof  Edinburgh 
for  one  winter;  but  when  it  came  to  Hunter's 
turn  next  winter,  he  preferring  London  to  Edin- 
burgh, went  thither.  There  his  singular  neat- 
ness in  dissecting,  and  uncommon  dexterity  in 
making  anatomical  preparations,  his  assiduity 
in  study,  and  amiable  manners,  soon  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Douglas,  who  then 
read  lectures  upon  anatomy  in  London.  Hun- 
ter was  engaged  as  an  assistant,  and  afterward 
filled  the  chair  itself  with  honor. 

The  scientific  partnership  was  by  this  means 
prematurely  dissolved;  but  Cullen  was  not  a 
man  of  that  disposition  to  let  any  engagement 
with  him  prove  a  bar  to  his  partner's  advance- 
ment in  life.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
freely  given  up,  and  Cullen  and  Hunter  ever 
after  kept  up  a  very  cordial  and  friendly  cor- 
respondence; though  it  is  believed,  they  never, 
from  that  time,  had  a  personal  interview. 


FIRE  PREVENTION. 
In  the  year  1777,   Lord    Mahon,   afterward 
Earl  Stanhope,  so  distinguished  by  his  scientific 
discoveries,  exhibited  some  experiments  at  the 
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family  seat,  Chevening,  Kent,  to  prove  the  cer- 
tain, cheap,  and  simple  method  of  securing  houses 
against  fire,  without  making  use  of  either  brick, 
stone,  tiles,  iron,  or  any  such  incombustible 
materials.  A  building  entirely  constructed  of 
wood,  and  of  lath  and  plaster,  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sand  laid  under  the  floors,  which  were 
of  deal,  was  attempted  to  be  set  on  fire,  by  means 
of  an  enormous  quantity  of  dry  burning  fuel, 
several  scores  of  very  large  kiln  faggots,  straw, 
pitch,  and  other  combustibles,  with  which  the 
lower  room  of  this  building  was  filled,  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  almost  in  every  part;  but  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  all  the  persons  who 
witnessed  this  interesting  experiment,  and  who 
saw  the  flames  come  out  at  all  the  doors  and 
windows,  on  every  side  of  the  lower  room,  this 
whole  mass  of  fire  burnt  out  without  doing  the 
least  damage.  Those  who  were  in  the  small 
passage  close  to  the  room  filled  with  fire,  or  who 
were  on  the  next  story,  directly  over  this  enor- 
mous conflagration,  did  not  perceive  the  least 
degree  of  heat,  or  any  effect  whatever  from  the 
intense  fire  below.  A  wooden  staircase  secured 
according  to  this  new  method,  was  also  attempt- 
ed to  be  burnt,  by  laying  several  lare  faggots 
underneath  the  stairs,  and  upon  the  steps;  but 
the  staircase,  as  well  as  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  house,  appeared  in.effect  to  be  incombus- 
tible. 


HERSCHELL. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  first 
of  living  astronomers  did  not  devote  any  atten- 
tion to  the  science  until  he  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  life.  Dr.  Herschell,  the  son  of  a  mu- 
sician at  Hanover,  was  brought  up  to  his  father's 
profession,  and  followed  it  for  many  years  in 
England;  and  although  he  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  most  abstruse  questions  in  geometry 
and  fluxions,  it  was  not  until  he  had  attained  a 
middle  age,  that  his  attention  was  particularly 
called  to  that  science,  which  he  has  since  so  much 
adorned  and  enriched  by  his  discoveries. 

His  studies  were  first  directed  to  optics  and 
astronomy  by  accident.  Having,  while  at  Bath, 
viewed  the  heavens  through  a  two-feet  Gregorian 
telescope,  he  felt  so  much  pleasure,  that  he  be- 
came anxious  to  possess  a  complete  set  of  astro- 
nomical instruments.  His  first  object  was  to  get 
a  large  telescope,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  price 
at  which  such  instruments  are  usually  charged, 
he  desired  a  friend  in  London  to  buy  one  for  him ; 
but  the  price  appeared  so  exorbitant,  that  he  de- 
clined purchasing  until  he  had  informed  Mr. 
Herschell  of  the  circumstance.  Our  astrono- 
mer's astonishment  was  equal  to  that  of  his  friend  ; 
but  instead  of  dropping  his  pursuit,  he  formed 
what  many  would  have  regarded  as  a  most  ro- 
mantic resolution,  that  of  making  a  telescope  for 
himself.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  a  spe- 
culative idea,  but  from  the  scanty  instructions  he 
could  gather  out  of  a  few  treatises  on  optics,  ac- 
tually commenced  this  arduous  undertaking. 
Disappointment  succeeded  disappointment,  but 
this  only  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  hia  ardent  mind  j 


and  at  length  his  perseverance  was  so  far  crown- 
ed with  success,  that  in  1774,  he  enjoyed  the  ex- 
quisite satisfaction  of  beholding  the  heavens 
through  a  five-feet  Newtonian  reflector,  of  hig 
own  workmanship.  The  modern  Galileo  did 
not  rest  at  this  attainment,  great  as  it  was;  but,, 
with  a  laudable  ambition,  set  about  making  in- 
struments of  a  greater  magnitude  than  had  hith- 
erto been  known.  After  constructing  those  of 
seven  and  even  ten  feet,  he  thought  of  forming  one 
not  less  than  double  the  latter  size.  So  great 
was  his  patience,  and  so  determined  his  perse- 
verance, that  in  perfecting  the  parabolical  figure 
of  a  sfeven-feet  telescope,  he  did  not  make  less 
than  two  hundred  specula  before  he  obtained  one 
that  would  bear  any  power  that  was  applied  to  it. 

While  he  was  thus  laboriously  employed  in 
his  mathematical  pursuits,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
immediate  duties  of  his  profession.  Yet  so 
much  did  his  new  studies  occupy  his  mind,  that 
he  has  frequently  stolen  from  the  theatre  or  the 
concert  room,  to  look  at  the  stars,  and  then  re- 
turn again  in  time  to  bear  his  part  among  the 
musical  performers.  This  constancy  to  the  sci- 
ence was  at  length  most  bountifully  rewarded, 
by  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  in  our  system, 
to  which,  in  compliment  to  the  king,  he  gave  the 
name  of  Georgium  Sidus.  This  important  dis- 
covery was  made  in  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
March,  1781.  It  was  by  no  means  a  mere  ac- 
cidental circumstance  which  favored  Dr.  Hers- 
chell with  the  view  of  this  planet,  but  the  result 
of  a  regular,  patient,  and  scientific  chain  of  ob- 
servations. 

This  discovery  was  communicated  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member,  and  had  the  annual  gold  medal  bestowed 
upon  him  for  his  services  to  the  interests  Of  sci- 
ence. The  year  following,  the  king  took  hire 
under  his  immediate  protection,  and  he  went  to 
live  at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  in  a  house  appoint- 
ed for  him  by  his  royal  patron,  who  constituted 
him  his  own  private  astronomer,  with  a  handsome 
salary.  In  1783,  Dr.  Herschell  discovered  a 
volcanian  mountain  in  the  moon;  and  in  1787, 
made  further  observations  upon  that  planet,  and 
found  two  other  volcanoes,  which  emitted  fire 
from  their  summits.  In  his  astronomical  pur- 
suits, the  doctor  was  materially  assisted  by  his 
late  sister,  Miss  Caroline  Herschell,  who  dis- 
tinguished herself  greatly  by  her  application  to 
this  sublime  study,  and  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  some  very  ingenious  reports  of  ob- 
servations made  by  her  upon  the  starry  orbs,  and 
particularly  on  comets,  six  of  which  she  dis- 
covered. 


CAMERA  OBSCURA. 
When  Mr.  Benjamin  West,  the  illustrious 
painter,  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  by  a  fever,  and  remained 
there  several  days;  the  window-shutters  being 
closed,  his  eyes  acquired  the  power  of  expansion, 
and  he  at  times  observed  living  objects  in  the 
scenery  before  tlie  window,  moving  as  it  were 
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in  apparitional  forms  around  his  bed-room.  It 
appeared  extraordinary  to  him,  that  small  figures 
of  men,  cows,  pigs,  and  fowls,  should  traverse 
the  wall  and  ceiling  of  his  room,  and  yet  the  act 
appeared,  to  his  organs  of  vision,  too  unquestion- 
able to  doubt  or  to  account  for,  upon  the  ground 
of  emotions  caused  by  his  illness.  He  related 
the  circumstance  to  his  friends,  who  seriously 
feared  that  his  intellects  were  impaired,  and  sent 
for  a  physician,  who  declared  that  he  was  in  a 
favorable  way  of  recovery ;  he  had  no  reason  to 
infer  that  the  mind  of  young  West  was  unsound, 
although  he  could  not  but  allow  that  it  appeared 
singular  that  objects  should  be  presented  to  his 
sight,  which  other  persons  did  not  see,  and  there- 
fore he  prescribed  for  him  a  composing  draught. 
Young  West  discovered  that,  upon  his  covering 
with  his  finger  a  diagonal  hole  in  the  window- 
shutter,  the  visionary  objects  disappeared,  which 
first  caused  his  mental  fears  to  subside,  sensible 
that  there  must  therefore  be  some  natural  con- 
nexion between  the  objects  themselves  and  their 
representations  on  the  wall  of  his  apartment. 
Upon  perforating  a  parlour  window-shutter  hori- 
zontally, he  produced  a  representation  on  the 
wall  of  the  objects  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ; 
and  when  he  was  fully  recovered  from  his  indis- 
position, he  made  a  box,  having  one  of  its  sides 
perforated,  and  with  the  reflective  qualities  of  a 
mirror  he  produced  a  "  camera  obscura."  On 
mentioning  his  discovery  to  Mr.  Williams,  an 
artist,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  more  complete  "  camera  "  from  Eng- 
land, a  short  time  before  the  remarkable  inven- 
tion of  West. 

STEREOTYPE  PRINTING. 

The  first  person  who  is  mentioned  to  have 
practised  the  modern  art  of  stereotype,  was  a 
Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Vander  Mey,  father  of 
the  well-known  painter  of  that  name.  About 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  resided  at 
Leyden.  With  the  assistance  of  Midler,  a  cler- 
gyman, he  is  said  to  have  printed  a  quarto  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  Schaaf's  Syriac  Dictionary, 
an  English  Testament,  and  a  Greek  Testament, 
all  from  plates  of  solid  or  fixed  types.  In  the 
year  1798,  the  plates  of  the  quarto  Bible  were 
stated  to  be  still  in  being,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  Leuchtmans,  booksellers,  at  Leyden;  the 
forms  of  the  other  works  were  melted  down.  As 
far  as  is  known,  Vander  Mey  completed  nothing 
else  in  this  manner;  and  at  his  death,  the  art  of 
preparing  solid  blocks  was  lost,  or  at  least  be- 
came wholly  neglected. 

The  person  who  first  revived  the  use  of  it  in 
more  recent  times,  was  a  Mr.  Ged,  a  jeweller  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1725,  this  person  had,  appa- 
rently without  any  knowledge  of  Vander  Mey's 
performances,  devised  the  plan  of  printing  from 
plates;  and  in  1729,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  three  other  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
secuting the  art.  A  privilege  was  obtained  by 
the  company,  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
to  print  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books.  But  strange 
to  tell,  it  appears  that  one  of  Gcd's  partners  was 
actually  averse  to  the  success  of  the  plan,  and 


engaged  such  people  for  the  work  as  he  thought 
most  likely  to  spoil  it.  A  workman  who  had 
been  occasionally  employed,  afterward  revealed 
"  that  both  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  had  been 
printed,  but  that  the  compositors,  when  they  cor- 
rected one  fault,  purposely  made  half  a  dozen 
more;  and  the  pressmen,  when  the  masters  were 
absent,  battered  the  letter  in  aid  of  the  composi- 
tors." In  consequence  of  these  base  proceed- 
ings, the  books  were  suppressed  by  authority, 
and  the  plates  sent  to  the  king's  printing-house, 
and  thence  to  Mr.  Caslon's  foundry. 

Mr.  Ged,  being  naturally  still  very  anxious  to 
accomplish  a  specimen  of  the  new  art  he  had 
discovered,  afterward  apprenticed  his  son  James 
to  a  printer  at  Edinburgh,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  latter,  the  boy  sat  up  in  the  night  time 
when  the  other  compositors  were  gone,  and  set 
the  types  from  which  his  father  cast  the  plates 
of  an  edition  in  18mo.  of  Sallust,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription  in  1736,  and  of  which  sev- 
eral copies  are  extant.  Another  work  from 
plates  of  Ged's  manufacture  was  printed  at  New- 
castle in  1742,  entitled,  "  The  Life  of  God  in  the 
Soul  of  Man,"  but  these  two  specimens  were  the 
only  evidences  of  his  art  which  Ged  was  able  to 
leave  to  posterity. 

In  1751,  Ged's  son  James,  who  had  been  bred 
to  the  printing  business,  published  proposals  for 
prosecuting  his  father's  art;  but  met  with  so  lit- 
tle encouragement,  that  he  abandoned  the  project 
and  went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died.  With  him 
the  art  sunk  for  a  second  time  quite  into  oblivion. 

About  the  year  1780,  the  art  of  stereotype 
printing  was  a  third  time  revived,  or  rather,  in 
truth,  discovered  by  Mr.  Alexander  Tilloch,  then 
of  Glasgow,  since  better  known  to  the  scientific 
world  as  the  ingenious  editor  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine.  In  a  brief  account  which  he  has  pub- 
lished in  that  work  (vol.  x.)  he  states,  in  a  man- 
ner which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
fact  on  the  reader's  mind,  that  he  made  the  dis- 
covery without  knowing  anything  whatever  of 
Ged's  or  Vander  Mey's  previous  attempts.  Like 
Ged  he  was  no  printer  himself,  and  was  led  solely 
by  the  force  of  what  logicians  called  the  suffi- 
cient reason,  to  see,  that  founding  whole  plates 
of  types  was  quite  as  practicable  a  thing  as  found- 
ing single  types.  He  communicated  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Foulis,  the  eminent  printer 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who  furnished  him 
with  a  page  of  types  ready  set  up,  or  composed, 
for  his  first  experiment,  which  had  sufficient  suc- 
cess to  induce  him  to  try  others,  and  convinced 
Mr.  Foulis  that  plates  could  be  produced  capa- 
ble of  yielding  impressions  not  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  those  taken  from  types.  Mr.  Tilloch 
and  Mr.  Foulis  agreed  to  prosecute  the  art  in 
partnership.  They  took  out  patents  for  it  in 
England  and  Scotland;  and  several  small  vol- 
umes were  actually  printed  from  plates  made  by 
them,  and  the  impressions  sold  to  the  booksel- 
lers, without  any  intimation  of  their  being  print- 
ed out  of  the  common  way.  Circumstances  of 
a  private  nature  induced  them  to  lay  aside  the 
business  for  a  time,  and  others  supervened  to  pre- 
vent them  ever  resuming  it. 
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PHILIP  OF   MACEDON. 

No  warrior  was  ever  bolder  or  more  intrepid 
in  the  field  than  Philip  of  Macedon.  Demos- 
thenes, who  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  flat- 
tered him,  gives  a  glorious  testimony  on  this 
head.  "  I  saw,"  says  this  orator,  "  this  very 
Philip  with  whom  we  disputed  for  sovereignty 
and  empire.  1  saw  him,  though  coveVed  with 
wounds,  his  eye  struck  out,  his  collar  bone  broke, 
maimed  both  in  his  hands  and  feet,  still  resolute- 
ly rush  into  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  ready  to 
deliver  up  to  fortune  any  part  of  his  body  she 
might  desire,  provided  he  might  live  honorably 
and  gloriously  with  the  rest." 

THE  BATTLE  OF   MARATHON. 

While  the  Persians,  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
became  enervated  by  luxury  and  servitude,  the 
Athenians  were  nobly  animated  by  the  freedom 
they  had  so  recently  recovered.  It  was  this  that 
enabled  Miltiades,  in  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
with  only  ten  thousand  Athenians,  to  overcome 
the  Persian  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot, 
and  ten  thousand  cavalry.  This  memorable 
battle,  which  was  fought  in  the  year  490  before 
Christ,  reflected  the  highest  glory  on  Miltiades. 
To  prevent  his  little  army  from  being  surround- 
ed by  the  enemy,  he  drew  it  up  in  front  of  a 
mountain,  extended  his  line  as  much  as  possible, 
placed  his  chief  strength  in  his  wings,  and  caus- 
ed a  great  number  of  trees  to  be  cut  down,  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  charging  them 
in  the  flank. 

The  Athenians  rushed  forward  on  the  Per- 
sians like  so  many  furious  lions.  This  is  re- 
marked to  have  been  the  first  time  that  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  running;  but  by  their  im- 
petuosity, they  opened  a  lane  through  the  enemy, 
and  supported  with  the  greatest  firmness  the  at- 
tacks of  ihe  Persians.  The  battle  was  at  first 
fought  by  both  parties  with  great  valor  and  ob- 
stinacy, but  the  wings  of  the  Athenian  army  at- 
tacking the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in  flank, 
threw  them  into  irretrievable  confusion.  Six 
thousand  Persians  perished  on  the  spot,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  the  traitor  Hippias,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  war.  The  rest  of  the  Per- 
sian army  fled  quickly,  and  abandoned  to  the 
victors  their  camp  full  of  riches. 

Animated  by  their  success,  they  pursued  the 
Persians  to  their  very  ships,  of  which  they  took 
seven,  and  set  fire  to  several  more.  On  this  oc- 
casion, one  Cynegirus,  an  Athenian,  after  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valor  in  the  field,  endea- 
vored to  prevent  a  particular  galley  from  put- 
ting to  sea,  and  for  that  purpose  held  it  fast  with 
the  right  hand ;  when  his  right  hand  was  cut  off, 
he  then  seized  the  galley  with  his  left,  which  be- 
ing also  cut  off,  he  took  hold  of  it  with  his  teeth, 
and  kept  it  so  until  he  died.     Another  soldier, 


all  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  ran  to 
announce  the  victory  at  Athens;  and  after  cry- 
ing out,  "  Rejoice,  we  are  conquerors  !  "  fell 
dead  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
Greeks  in  this  engagement  lost  only  two  hundred 


Q.  SCJEVOLA. 

When  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of  Rome, 
and  expelled  his  enemies,  he  summoned  the  se- 
nate to  meet,  and  coming  with  an  armed  force, 
demanded  that  C.  Marius  should  immediately  be 
declared  an  enemy  to  the  people  of  Rome ;  and 
yet  there  was  none  found  in  that  grave  assembly 
with  courage  enough  to  oppose  his  motion,  but 
by  their  silence  gave  consent.  At  length,  Q, 
Scaevola,  the  augur,  being  pressed  to  declare 
his  mind,  and  terribly  threatened  by  Sylla  if  he 
showed  any  reluctance,  he  spoke  as  follows  : 
"Though,  Sylla,  thou  thinkest  to  terrify  me 
with  thy  armed  troops  that  have  encircled  the 
Senate  House,  and  have  threatened  me  with 
death  itself;  yet  I  scorn  to  save  a  little  super- 
annuated blood  by  pronouncing  Marius  an  enemy 
to  this  state,  by  whose  valor  and  prudent  con- 
duct not  only  the  city  of  Rome,  but  all  Italy, 
has  been  preserved." 


CESAR. 

When  Ca?sar  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  be 
more  cautious  of  the  security  of  his  person,  and 
not  to  walk  among  the  people  without  arms  or 
any  one  to  defend  him,  he  always  replied  to 
these  admonitions,  "He  that  lives  in  fear  of 
death,  every  moment  feels  its  tortures;  I  will 
die  but  once." 


SUBRIUS  FLAVIUS. 

The  Roman  tribune,  Subrius  Flavius,  being 
impeached  for  having  conspired  against  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  not  only  owned  t'  charge, 
but  gloried  in  it.  Upon  the  emperor  a  asking 
him  what  provocation  he  had  given  him  to  plot 
his  death  1  "Because  I  abhorred  thee,"  said 
Flavius;  "  though  there  was  not  in  the  whole 
army  one  more  zealously  attached  to  thee  than 
I,  so  long  as  thou  didst  merit  affection;  but  I 
began  to  hate  thee  when  thou  becamest  the  mur- 
derer of  thy  mother,  the  murderer  of  thy  brother 
and  wife,  a  charioteer,  a  comedian,  an  incendiary, 
and  a  tyrant."  Tacitus  says,  that  the  whole  con- 
spiracy afforded  nothing  that  proved  so  bitter  and 
pungent  to  Nero  as  this  reproach.  He  ordered 
Flavius  to  be  immediately  put  to  death;  which  he 
suffered  with  amazing  intrepidity.  When  the  ex- 
ecutioner desired  him  to  stretch  out  his  neck  val- 
iantly he  replied,  "  I  wish  thou  mayest  strike  as 
valiantly.'* 
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PATRIOT  MOTHERS. 

A  Chinese  emperor  pursued  by  the  victorious 
forces  of  a  prince  of  inferior  rank,  who  had  taken 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  order  to  extri 
cate  himself,  had  recourse  to  the  principle  of 
filial  duty  and  reverence  which  is  carried  in  Chi- 
na to  a  superstitious  excess.  An  officer,  with  a 
drawn  sabre  in  his  hand,  was  despatched  to  the 
mother  of  the  victor,  with  a  command  from  the 
emperor  (in  whose  power  she  was)  on  pain  of 
death  to  order  her  son  to  disband  his  troops. 
Disdainfully  smiling  at  the  message,  the  intrepid 
matron  replied,  "  Doth  thy  master  believe  that 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  tacit,  but  sacred,  conven- 
tion between  the  people  and  their  sovereigns,  by 
which  the  master  is  bound  to  render  happy  the 
servant  who  obeys  1  It  is  the  emperor  who  has 
first  violated  this  treaty  ;  and  thou,  vile  tool  of  a 
tyrant,  learn  in  such  a  case,  from  a  woman, 
what  is  due  to  thy  country."  Then  snatching 
from  his  hand  the  weapon,  she  plunged  it  in  her 
breast.  "  Slave  !  "  said  she,  as  the  blood  flow- 
ed from  the  wound,  "  if  thou  hast  still  any  virtue, 
carry  this  poniard  to  my  son.  Tell  him  to  re- 
venge the  nation,  and  punish  the  usurper.  He 
has  now  no  caution  to  observe  on  the  account 
of  his  mother.  He  is  at  liberty  to  be  virtu- 
ous." 


When  Abdallah,  forsaken  by  his  friends,  and 
besieged  in  a  castle,  was  urged  by  the  Syrians  to 
an  honorable  capitulation,  he  consulted  his  mo- 
ther, who  thus  replied  to  him.  "  My  son,  when 
thou  tookest  up  arms  against  the  house  of  Om- 
niah,  didst  thou  believe  thyself  espousing  the 
cause  of  justice  1 "  "I  did,"  replied  the  son. 
M  Where  then  is  the  cause  for  deliberation  1 
Dost  thou  not  know,  that  cowards  only  are 
6wayed  by  fear  1  Wilt  thou  be  the  scorn  of  the 
Omnites  1  and  shall  it  be  said,  that  when  thou 
wast  to  determine  between  life  and  duty,  thou 
didst  prefer  the  former  1 " 


A  Lacedemonian  mother  had  five  sons  in  a  bat- 
tle that  was  fought  near  Sparta,  and  seeing  a 
soldier  that  had  left  the  scene  of  action,  eagerly 
inquired  of  him  how  affairs  went  on  1  "All 
your  five  sons  are  slain,"  said  he.  "Unhappy 
wretch  !  "  replied  the  woman,  "  I  ask  thee  not 
of  what  concerns  my  children,  but  of  what  con- 
cerns my  country."  "As  to  that,  all  is  well," 
said  the  soldier.  "  Then,"  said  she,  "  let  them 
mourn  that  are  miserable;  my  country  is  pros- 
perous, and  1  am  happy." 

EARL  OF   NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Seward  the  Brave,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
on  learning  that  his  son  had  been  slain,  whom 
he  had  sent  into  the  army  against  the  Scots,  de- 
manded whether  his  wounds  were  in  the  fore  or 
back  part  of  his  body;  and  being  informed  in 
the  fore  part,  replied,  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it, 
and  wish  no  other  kind  of  death  to  befal  me  or 
mine." 


When  the  same  Seward  felt  in  his  sickness 
that  death  was  fast  approaching,  he  quitted  hia 
bed,  and  put  on  his  armour,  saying,  "  that  it  be- 
came not  a  man  to  die  like  a  beast;  "  on  which 
he  died  standing,  an  act  as  heroic  as  it  was  sin- 
gular. 


KING  STEPHEN. 

In  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  fought  between  the 
armies  of  King  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud, 
the  most  determined  bravery  was  displayed* 
The  troops  of  Maud  threw  away  their  lances, 
and  fell,  sword  in  hand,  among  Stephen's  cava- 
liers ;  who  not  being  able  to  stand  the  first  onset, 
fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  king  being 
thus  left  destitute  to  the  right  and  left,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy ;  and  though  he  behaved 
himself  with  the  utmost  skill  and  bravery  against 
great  odds,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  supe- 
riority of  strength  and  numbers.  He  fought 
with  extraordinary  address  till  his  battle-axe  was 
broken  to  pieces;  then  drawing  his  sword,  he 
defended  himself  singly  against  a  large  party 
that  surrounded  him.  In  this  unequal  conflict 
he  shivered  his  sword;  but  still  continued  to 
fight  with  his  truncheon,  till  he  received  a  blow 
with  a  stone  which  brought  him  to  the  ground; 
yet  starting  up,  he  continued  to  fight  on  his  knees 
with  incredible  obstinacy,  when  William  de 
Kaimes,  a  knight,  seized  his  crest,  and  present- 
ing the  point  of  the  sword,  threatened  to  kill 
him  on  the  spot  if  he  did  not  instantly  surrender. 
He  however  refused  to  give  himself  up  to  any 
but  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  (the  brother  of  the 
empress,)  who  being  near  the  spot,  came  up  and 
took  him  prisoner,  together  with  four  noblemen 
who  endeavored  to  rescue  him. 


BLIND  KING  OF  BOHEMIA. 

When  John  de  Luxemburgh,  the  blind  King 
of  Bohemia,  was  told  that  the  French  were  in 
terrible  disorder  at  the  battle  of  Cressy ;  that  his 
son  Charles  had  been  obliged  to  retire  dangerous- 
ly wounded ;  that  the  English  had  made  a  dread- 
ful carnage;  and  that  the  Black  Prince  bore 
down  everything  before  him  by  his  irresistible 
valor,  he  commanded  his  knights  to  lead  him  in- 
to the  hottest  part  of  the  battle  against  the  young 
warrior.  Accordingly  four  of  his  attendants 
having  placed  him  in  the  middle,  and  interlaced 
the  bridles  of  their  horses,  rushed  with  him  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  the  blind 
king  interchanged  a  few  strokes  with  the  prince; 
they  were  however  soon  parted,  and  the  Bohe- 
mian monarch  and  his  followers  fell  in  the  battle. 


DEATH    OF    RICHARD   CCEUR    DE 
LION. 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  having  invested  the 
castle  of  Chalus,  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  with 
an  arrow;  an  unskilful  surgeon  endeavoring  to 
extract  the  weapon,  mangled  the  wound  in  such 
a  manner,  that  a  gangrene  ensued.  The  castle 
being  taken,  and  the  king  perceiving  he  should 
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not  live,  ordered  Bertram  de  Gourdon,  who  had 
shot  the  arrow,  to  be  brought  into  his  presence. 
«« What  harm  did  I  ever  do  thee  %  "  said  the 
king,  "  that  thou  shouldst  kill  me  1  "  Ber- 
tram replied  with  great  magnanimity  and  cou- 
rage, •■  You  killed  with  your  own  hand  my  fa- 
ther arid  two  of  my  brothers,  and  you  likewise 
designed  to  have  killed  me.  You  may  satiate 
your  revenge.  I  should  cheerfully  suffer  all  the 
torments  that  can  be  inflicted,  were  I  sure  of 
having  delivered  the  world  of  a  tyrant  who  filled 
it  with  blood  and  carnage."  This  bold  and 
spirited  answer  struck  Richard  with  remorse. 
He  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  presented  with 
one  hundred  shillings,  and  set  at  liberty;  but 
Maccardec,  one  of  the  king's  friends,  like  a  true 
ruffian,  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive. 

THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 

When  Edward  the  Black  Prince  took  the  city 
of  Limoges  by  storm,  he  gave  up  the  inhabitants 
to  slaughter,  until  proceeding  further  into  the 
town,  he  perceived  three  French  gentlemen,  who 
with  incredible  courage  were  alone  sustaining 
the  shock  of  his  victorious  army.  His  consider- 
ation and  respect  of  such  distinguished  valor  im- 
mediately blunted  the  edge  of  his  resentment,  and 
he  began  by  granting  the  lives  of  these  three  per- 
sons,  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  that  were  in  the 
town. 

The  three  heroes,  whose  names  were  Jehan 
de  Villemur,  Hugues  de  la  Roche,  and  Roger  de 
Beaufort,  when  they  saw  the  misery  and  destruc- 
tion that  was  pressing  upon  themselves  and  their 
people,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  as  true 
chevaliers  ought  to  do.  When  the  prince  in  his 
car  came  to  the  spot  where  they  were,  he  observ- 
ed with  great  pleasure  their  extraordinary  acts 
of  valor*  The  three  warriors,  after  having 
fought  thus  valiantly,  fixing  their  eyes  upon  their 
swords,  said  with  one  voice  to  the  prince  and 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  "  My  Lords,  we  are 
yours;  you  have  conquered  us,  dispose  of  us  ac 
Cording  to  the  law."  "  By  heaven,"  replied 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  "  we  have  no  other  in- 
tention, and  therefore  make  you  prisoners." 


MILITARY  BON  MOTS. 

A  Lacedemonian  was  once  rallied  with  having 
painted  a  fly  on  his  shield,  as  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  being  known,  by  adopting  so  small  a  mark 
of  distinction.  "You  are  deceived,"  said  the 
brave  Lacedemonian,  **  I  shall  go  so  near  my  ene- 
mies, that  they  will  easily  recognize  me." 

Louis  VI.  of  France  in  one  of  his  engagements 
was  in  considerable  danger ;  a  soldier  of  the  ene- 
:  my  took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  his  horse  crying  out, 
"  the  king  is  taken."  u  No,  sir,"  replied  Lou- 
is, raising  his  battle  axe,  with  which  he  hewed 
down  the  soldier,  "  no,  sir,  a  king  is  never  ta- 
ken, not  even  at  chess." 

At  the  siege  of  Ostend  a  soldier  was  holding 
np  a  loaf  of  bread  in  a  boasting  manner,  when  a 
6hot  took  off  the  uppermost  half,  leaving  the  oth- 
er in  hie  hand ;  on  which  he  coolly  said,  "  the 
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shot  had  divided  fairly,  and  left  him  the  better 
half." 

An  English  officer,  in  a  sally  from  Ostend,  had 
one  of  his  arms  shot  off  with  a  cannon  ball,  which 
taking  up  with  him,  he  carried  into  the  town  to 
the  surgeon,  to  whom  he  said,  "  Behold  the  arm, 
which  but  at  dinner  did  help  its  fellow." 

General  Medows,  equally  renowned  for  his* 
wit  and  bravery,  being  on  a  reconnoitring  party 
in  the  Mysore  country,  a  twenty  four  pound  shot 
struck  the  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  gen- 
eral, and  was  passing  in  such  a  direction  aa 
would  have  exposed  him  to  danger  had  he  con* 
tinued  his  road.  Quick  as  lightning  he  stopped 
his  horse,  and  pulling  off  his  hat  very  gracefully, 
as  the  shot  rolled  on,  good  humoredly  said,  "  1 
beg  you  to  proceed,  sir;  I  never  dispute  prece* 
dence  with  any  gentleman  of  your  family." 

When  the  Regent  Duke  of  Bedford  approach- 
ed within  a  league  of  Verneuil,  before  which  the 
French  were  encamped,  he  sent  a  herald  to  offer 
them  battle,  and  at  the  same  time  bid  him  tell 
Douglas,  who  had  a  principal  command  in  the 
French  army,  that  he  was  i(  come  to  take  a  bit 
with  him."  Douglas  smartly  replied,  that  *'  he* 
should  find  the  cloth  laid." 

An  American  soldier  during  the  siege  of  Que-* 
bee,  being  posted  as  a  sentinel  in  a  place  of  some 
danger,  requested  his  officer  to  change  his  situa- 
tion. Being  asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  "  He 
knew  not  how  it  was,  but  he  did  riot  feel  himself 
bold  enough  to  stay  there." 

THE  FIRST  OF  THE  COUPLANDS, 

At  the  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross,  when  the  Scot* 
tish  army  was  defeated  at  every  point,  King  Da«» 
vid  disdained  to  flee  or  surrender ;  and  his  nobles 
forming  a  circle  for  his  protection,  prolonged  the" 
fight,  till  two  wounds  which  he  received  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  Coupland,  a  Northumbrian 
gentleman,  instantly  sprang  from  his  charger,  to 
seize  on  the  royal  prey.  A  violent  struggle  en- 
sued: Coupland  lost  two  of  his  teeth;  but  he  se- 
cured the  king,  and  with  the  assistance  of  eight 
friends,  carried  him  safely  through  ♦he  cro  vd, 
and  rode  with  him  to  the  castle  ox'Oglfo.  *>av'd 
was  conducted  in  great  state  to  i^naui.  Cc'ip* 
land  was  knighted,  and  rewarded  w^h  tik°.  g^'ai.t 
of  an  ample  estate  of  land. 


CAPITULATION    EXTRAORDINARY, 

The  Catholics,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  besieged  Rochelle  in  the  year  1573* 
There  was  near  the  counterscarp  a  mill,  of  which 
a  Captain  Normand  had  obtained  possession  or! 
condition  of  protecting  it,  He  at  first  thought 
of  fortifying  it,  but  seeing  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  lie  contented 
himself  with  holding  it  during  the  day  with  a 
small  party  of  soldiers,  which  he  withdrew  at 
night,  leaving  only  one  sentinel.  Strozzi,  one 
of  the  catholic  generals,  thinking  he  might  derive 
some  advantage  from  this  mill,  attacked  it  one 
moonlight  night  with  a  detachment,  and  two 
culver  in  Si     A  soldier  of  the  Isle  of  Rk£j  of  the 
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name  of  Barbot,  the  only  defender  of  this  bad 
station,  held  it  resolutely.  He  fired  with  an  in- 
credible celerity  a  number  of  shots  from  an  ar- 
quebuss  on  the  assailants,  and  by  varying  the 
inflections  of  his  voice,  he  made  them  believe 
that  he  had  several  comrades.  Captain  Nor- 
mand  from  a  battlement  encouraged  him,  and 
speaking  to  him  as  if  there  had  been  a  whole 
company  in  the  mill,  cried  out,  "  that  they  had 
nobly  maintained  their  position,"  but  that  he 
would  send  a  reinforcement  soon.  Barbot,  how- 
ever, seeing  himself  on  the  point  of  being  forced, 
demanded  quarter  for  himself  and  for  others  in 
the  mill,  which  was  granted.  He  immediately 
laid  down  his  arms,  and  exhibited  the  whole  gar- 
rison in  his  own  person. 

MARGARET  OF  NORWAY. 

In  the  great  church  at  Roskild,  there  is  shown 
a  large  whetetone,  which  they  say  was  sent  to 
the  celebrated  Queen  Margaret,  by  Albert  King 
of  Sweden,  in  derision,  intimating  that  women 
should  sharpen  their  needles,  instead  of  aiming 
at  war.  The  wit,  which  is  very  poor,  was  bet- 
ter answered  by  the  queen,  who  replied,  that  she 
would  apply  it  to  the  edges  of  her  soldiers' 
swords.  She  was  as  good  as  her  word:  she 
fought  Albert  in  a  pitched  battle ;  gave  him  an 
entire  overthrow;  and  made  him  prisoner.  In 
that  situation  she  kept  him  seven  years,  and  then 
only  released  him  on  very  hard  conditions. 

CATHARINE  DE  MEDICIS. 

With  all  her  faults,  we  cannot  help  admiring 
the  courage  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  When  at 
the  siege  of  Rouen  in  1562,  she  exposed  herself 
like  a  common  soldier  to  the  cannonading  of  the 
town,  and  was  reproved  by  the  Duke  de  Guise, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  for  thus  risking 
the  sacred  person  of  a  queen ;  she  nobly  replied, 
"  Why  should  I  spare  my  person  more  than  you 
do  1  Is  it  because  I  have  less  interest  in  what  is 
doing,  or  less  courage  than  you  1  It  is  true  that 
I  am  not  so  strong  as  you  are,  but  I  am,  I  trust, 
as  bold." 


CRILLON. 

When  the  brave  Crillon  was  desired  by  his 
sovereign,  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  to  assist 
in  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  he  re- 
fused in  a  firm  but  gentle  manner,  adding,  "  I 
will  attack  him,  sire,  fairly  in  single  combat  with 
all  my  heart.  I  will  run  in  upon  him:  he  will 
of  course  kill  me,  and  I  shall  kill  him.  A  man 
that  is  careless  of  his  own  life,  you  know,  has  al- 
ways that  of  his  enemy  in  his  power." 

Crillon  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Arques, 
where  Henry  the  Fourth  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. But  the  monarch  wrote  to  him  this  laco- 
nic epistle;  "  Hang  yourself  immediately,  brave 
Crillon  !  We  have  had  an  engagement  at  Ar- 
ques, and  you  were  not  there.  Adieu  !  Je  vous 
aime  a  tort  ct  d  travers.'" 

The  last  Duke  of  Guise,  when  he  was  very 


young,  endeavored  to  alarm  the  courage  of  Grit* 
Ion,  by  once  pretending  that  the  town  in  which 
he  was  asleep  was  besieged  by  the  enemy.  Cril- 
lon, awaked  from  his  sleep  by  the  noise,  rushed 
out  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  and  finding  it  to 
be  a  trick,  said  to  the  duke,  "  Young  man,  I 
would  advise  you  never  again  to  think  of  sounding 
the  courage  of  a  man  of  honor.  By  death  it- 
self, if  you  had  found  me  fail,  I  should  have 
struck  my  dagger  into  your  heart." 


COUNTESS  DE  ST.  BELMONT. 

When  M.  de  St.  Belmont,  who  defended  a 
feeble  fortress  against  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  taken  prisoner,  his  intrepid  wife,  Madame 
la  Cointesse  de  St.  Belmont,  who  was  of  a  most 
heroic  disposition,  still  remained  upon  the  es- 
tates to  take  care  of  them.  An  officer  of  caval- 
ry having  taken  up  his  quarters  there  without  in- 
vitation, Madame  de  St.  Belmont  sent  him  a 
very  civil  letter  of  complaint  on  his  ill  behavior, 
which  he  treated  with  contempt.  Piqued  at 
this,  she  resolved  he  should  give  her  satisfaction, 
and  sent  him  a  challenge,  which  she  signed,  "  La 
Chevalier  de  St.  Belmont."  The  officer  accepted 
it,  and  repaired  to  the  place  appointed.  Mad- 
ame de  St.  Belmont  met  him  dressed  in  men's 
clothes.  They  immediately  drew  their  swords, 
and  the  heroine  had  the  advantage  of  him ;  when 
after  disarming  him,  she  said  with  a  very  gra- 
cious smile,  "  You  thought,  sir,  I  doubt  not,  that 
you  were  fighting  with  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Bel- 
mont; it  is  however  Madame  de  St.  Belmont, 
who  returns  you  your  sword,  and  begs  you  in  fu- 
ture to  pay  more  regard  to  the  requests  of  the 
ladies."  She  then  left  him,  covered  with  shame 
and  confusion. 


THE  CHEVALIER  BAYARD. 

"  Oh,  fallen  from  glory's  honorM  height  f 
Who,  foremost  ever  in  the  fight, 
Gave,  lion-like,  the  hostile  blow, 
Fled'st,  wolf-like,  facing  still  the  foe." 

It  was  said  of  Bayard  by  the  military  men  of 
his  time,  that  he  assaulted  like  a  greyhound,  de- 
fended himself  like  a  lion,  and  retreated  like  a 
wolf,  which  always  retires  from  its  pursuers 
with  its  face  towards  them.  His  device  was  a 
porcupine,  with  this  motto: 

Vires  agminis  unus  habet. 

One  man  possesses  the  power  of  a  whole  troop. 

This  was  given  him  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing singly  defended  a  bridge  against  two  hun- 
dred Spaniards. 

At  the  siege  of  Meziercs,  which  town  he  de- 
fended, the  Comte  de  Nassau  summoned  him  to 
surrender  it.  M  Nay,"  replied  he,  "  if  I  must 
march  out  of  the  place,  it  shall  be  over  a  bridge 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy." 

At  the  defeat  of  Romagnans,  Bonivet,  wound- 
ed and  not  able  to  serve  any  longer,  gave  the 
command  of  the  army  up  to  Bayard ;  who,  as 
usual,  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  until  he  was 
wounded  by  a  musket  shot,  wmch  broke  the  ver- 
tebrae of  his  back.     He  then  caused  himself  to 
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be  helped  off  his  horse*  and  to  be  placed  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  "  that  at  least,"  said  he,  "  I  may 
die  facing  the  enemy."  Thus  fell  the  brave 
Bayard  the  Chevalier,  sans  peur,  et  sans  re- 
proche. 


GALLANT   SUITOR. 

The  Abbe  Arnauld,  in  his  entertaining  Me- 
moirs, relates,  that  King  James  I.  and  his  court 
being  once  present  at  one  of  the  combats  be- 
tween bull  dogs  and  lions,  at  that  time  frequent 
in  London,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  the 
queen  was  attended  by  a  young  man  of  fashion, 
•who  was  much  attached  to  her,  but  whom  she 
treated  with  indifference.  The  lady,  either  to 
prove  the  strength  of  his  passion,  or  perhaps  to 
get  rid  of  him,  dropped  one  of  her  gloves  upon 
the  stage,  and  turning  to  the  gentleman,  affected 
to  appear  extremely  concerned  at  her  loss.  He 
Well  knew  what  this  meant,  and  quitting  his  seat 
very  coolly,  walked  uport  the  stage  with  his  sword 
drawn,  and  his  left  arm  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak. 
He  then  picked  up  the  glove  which  had  exposed 
him  to  so  much  danger,  returned  to  his  seat,  and 
restored  to  the  lady  her  glove,  to  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  court.  Having  vindicated  his  cou- 
rage, the  gallant  youth  very  properly  punished 
the  coquette  who  had  put  it  to  so  severe  a  test, 
by  taking  no  further  notice  of  her. 


PITCHED    BATTLE. 

Seigneur  de  Beaumanoir,  a  partizan  of  the 
Count  of  Blois,  conferring  one  day  with  Richard 
Bembron,  the  English  commandant  of  Ploermel, 
a  small  fortress  in  Bretagne,  on  the  means  of 
preventing  the  mutual  outrages  their  respective 
soldiers  committed  upon  the  peasants,  quarrelled, 
and  a  challenge  took  place.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  two  commanders  should  meet  at  a  given  spot, 
with  thirty  on  each  side,  and  settle  the  dispute. 
Beaumartoii'  and  Bembron  appeared  at  the  day 
appointed,  armed  cap-d-pie,  and  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  soldiers.  The  enthusiasm 
that  inflamed  these  modern  Horatii  and  Citriatii 
may  easily  be  imagined.  They  charged  most 
furiously,  man  against  man.  Ten  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  either  killed  or  dangerously  wounded, 
when  the  plan  of  battle  was  changed,  and  each 
party  formed  itself  into  a  little  squadron.  The 
English  commander  was  thrown  down,  and 
slain  upon  the  spot.  The  commander  of  the 
French,  dangerously  wounded,  and  ready  to  sink 
with  heat  and  thirst,  desired  one  of  his  compan- 
ions to  give  him  something  to  drink.  The  lat- 
ter replied,  "  Beaumanoir,  drink  some  of  your 
own  blood,  and  your  thirst  will  go  off.  You 
muot  persist  to  the  very  last  extremity.*'  Beau- 
manoir, animated  by  these  words,  continued  the 
struggle,  and  remained  master  of  the  field. 

EXTRAORDINARY  DEFENCE  OF 
NEMEZ. 

The  Austrians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Venetians, 
having  formed  a  powerful   league   against  the 


Turks  in  1686,  the  Polish  general  entered  Mol- 
davia, and  posted  himself  in  front  of  the  fortress 
of  Nemez,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  alt 
the  inhabitants,  and  left  to  only  nineteen  chas- 
seurs,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  remain.  These 
brave  men  soon  raised  the  bridges,  shut  the  gates 
and  refused  to  surrender.  The  Poles*  who  we're 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  garrison,  cannonaded 
the  place  for  four  days.  The  chasseurs  defend- 
ed  themselves  with  vigor,  killed  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  besiegers,  and  in  particular  the  mas- 
ter of  the  artillery.  On  the  fifth  day,  having 
lost  ten  of  their  comrades,  they  demanded  to  ca- 
pitulate. An  honorable  capitulation  was  grant- 
ed to  them,  with  permission  to  go  where  they 
chose.  As  soon  as  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
six  men  came  out  of  the  garrison,  bearing  on 
their  shoulders  three  others  who  were  wounded* 
At  this  spectacle,  sentiments  of  admiration,  of* 
shame,  and  of  rage,  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
breast  of  the  Polish  general.  He  remained  fof 
a  moment  speechless;  but  the  sense  of  honor 
bound  him  to  his  engagement,  and  he  dismissed 
these  brave  men,  with  the  highest  eulogium  on 
their  courage. 


SIR  CLOUDESLEY  SHOVEL. 

Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  whose  melancholy  ship-» 
wreck  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly  is  well  known,  was, 
when  a  boy,  on  board  a  ship  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Narborough,  who,  during  an  action,  ex- 
pressed a  very  earnest  wish  to  have  some  orders 
of  consequence  conveyed  to  a  ship  at  a  considera- 
ble distance.  Shovel  hearing  this,  immediately 
undertook  to  convey  it;  and  this  he  actually 
performed,  swimming  through  the  enemy's  line 
of  fire  with  the  despatches  in  his  mouth* 


LADY  INGILBY* 

After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  Cromwell 
returning  from  the  pursuit  of  a  party  of  the  roy- 
alists, proposed  to  stop  at  Ripley,  the  seat  of  Sir 
William  Ingilby;  and  having  an  officer  in  his 
troop  a  relation  of  Sir  William,  he  sent  him  to 
announce  his  arrival.  The  officer  was  informed 
by  the  porter  at  the  gate,  that  Sir  William  was 
absent,  but  that  he  might  send  any  message  he 
pleased  to  his  lady.  Having  sent  in  his  name, 
and  obtained  an  audience,  he  was  answered  by 
the  lady,  that  no  such  person  should  be  admitted 
there;  adding,  she  had  force  sufficient  to  defend 
herself  and  that  house  against  all  rebels.  The 
officer,  on  his  part,  represented  the  extreme  folly 
of  making  any  resistance,  and  that  the  safest  way 
would  be  to  admit  the  general  peaceably.  After 
much  persuasion,  the  lady  took  the  advice  of  her 
kinsman,  and  received  Cromwell  at  the  gate  of* 
the  lodge  with  a  pair  of  pistols  stuck  in  her  apron- 
strings;  and  having  told  him,  she  expected  that 
neither  he  nor  his  soldiers  would  behave  impro- 
perly, led  the  way  to  the  hall;  where  sitting 
each  on  a  sofa,  these  two  extraordinary  person- 
ages, equally  jealous  of  each  other's  intentions, 
passed  the  whole  night.  At  his  departure  in  the 
morning,  the  lady  observed,  "  It  was  well  he  ha<} 
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behaved  in  so  peaceable  a  manner;  for  that  had 
it  been  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  left  that 
house  with  his  life." 


BRITISH  TARS. 

"When  a  vessel  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert 
had  sprung  a  leak,  and  was  filling  with  water  so 
rapidly  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  saving  her, 
his  crew,  consisting  of  about  sixty  men,  entreat- 
ed that  he  would  save  himself  by  getting  in  the 
boat,  and  take  with  him  whoever  he  might  select 
to  row  it,  telling  him  that  he  was  destined  and 
appointed  for  future  achievements.  He  refused 
for  some  time,  but  at  length  quitted  the  vessel, 
and  took  as  many  in  the  boat  as  it  would  carry, 
when  the  rest,  with  the  utmost  courage,  remain- 
ed in  the  vessel,  and  it  almost  immediately  sunk. 

DUKE  OF  ALBEMARLE. 

The  famous  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was 
equally  distinguished  in  naval  and  military  ex- 
ploits, possessed  personal  courage  in  the  highest 
degree.  When  the  Dutch  fleet  approached  Chat- 
ham, the  duke  apprehending  they  would  land, 
exposed  himself  to  the  hottest  of  their  fire,  that 
his  example  might  keep  others  to  their  duty,  and 
defeat  the  design  of  the  enemy.  When  a  person 
of  distinction  expostulated  with  him  on  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  exposed  himself,  and  wouldhave 
persuaded  him  to  retire,  he  answered  very  cool- 
ly, "  Sir,  if  I  had  been  afraid  of  bullets,  I  should 
have  quitted  this  trade  of  a  soldier  long  ago." 

A  DOUGLASS. 
A  captain  of  the  name  of  Douglass,  who  com- 
manded the  Royal  Oak,  when  the  Dutch  sailed 
up  the  Medway,  had  received  orders  to  defend 
his  ship  to  the  last  extremity,  but  not  to  retire; 
and  therefore  when  his  ship  was  set  on  fire,  he 
chose  rather  to  perish  in  her  than  quit  his  sta- 
tion, exclaiming  heroically,  "  A  Douglass  was 
never  known  to  quit  his  post  without  orders  !  " 

COLORS  SAVED. 

In  a  Scottish  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, the  standard  bearer  was  killed,  and  clasped 
the  colors  so  fast  in  death,  that  a  sergeant  in 
trying  to  no  purpose  to  rescue  them,  on  the  near 
approach  of  the  enemy,  made  a  violent  effort ; 
and  throwing  the  dead  corpse,  colors  and  all, 
over  his  shoulders,  carried  them  off  together. 
The  French  seeing  this,  were  charmed  with  the 
heroism  of  the  action,  and  hailed  it  with  clapping 
and  repeated  shouts  of  applause. 


MARSHAL  DE  NEVAILLES. 

At  the  battle  of  Senef,  the  Prince  of  Conde 
sent  word  to  Marshal  de  Nevaillcs  to  be  ready  to 
engage  the  enemy.  The  messenger  found  him 
hearing  mass.  On  this  being  reported  to  the 
prince,  he  muttered  something  in  abuse  of  over- 
pious  persons.     But  the  marquess  having  per- 


formed wonders  during  the  engagement,  said  af* 
ter  it  to  the  prince,  M  Your  highness,  I  fancy,  now 
sees  that  those  who  pray  to  God,  behave  as  well 
in  battle  as  their  neighbors." 

ADMIRAL  BENBOW. 

The  gallant  Admiral  Benbow,  when  engaged 
with  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  Du  Casse, 
was  shamefully  deserted  by  the  captains  of  seve- 
ral of  his  vessels,  at  the  moment  when  there  was- 
the  best  prospect  of  a  glorious  victory.  Two  of 
these  captains  were  afterwards  shot  for  coward- 
ice, and  the  others  cashiered. 

In  the  heat  of  this  engagement,  and  when  he 
was  wounded,  one  of  his  lieutenants  consoled  him 
for  his  misfortune.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it  too,"  said 
the  gallant  Benbow;  "  but  I  would  rather  have 
lost  both  of  my  legs,  than  have  seen  this  disho- 
nor brought  on  the  English  nation ;  but  hear  me, 
should  another  shot  deprive  me  of  life,  behave 
like  men,  and  fight  it  out  while  the  ship  can 
swim."  The  admiral  was  obliged  to  have  his 
wounded  leg  amputated,  and  this  operation  caus- 
ing a  fever,  he  died  soon  after,  regretting  in  his 
last  moments  the  misconduct  of  his  captains, 
which  had  robbed  him  of  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  rendering  an  eminent  service  to  his  country. 

The  Castle  of  Massada,  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  was  in 
general  abundantly  stocked  with  provisions. 
When  besieged  by  the  Romans,  it  contained  nine 
thousand  and  sixty  men,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren. It  withstood  for  a  long  time  every  effort 
of  the  besiegers,  but  was  at  length  so  closely 
pressed,  that  the  garrison  saw  no  other  hope  of 
escape  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  but  in  death, 
The  choice  was  soon  made;  they  unanimously 
preferred  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  lives,  to 
dragging  out  a  wretched  existence  in  servitude 
and  bondage.  They  chose  a  resolute  few,  who 
inflicted  the  melancholy  doom  on  the  rest;  the 
few  then  cast  lots  for  one  to  despatch  his  survi- 
ving fellows;  and  the  man  on  whom  the  lot  fell 
having  executed  this  last  horrid  duty,  fired  the 
palace,  and  then  killed  himself.  Only  two  wo- 
men and  five  children,  who  hid  themselves  in  a 
vault,  escaped,  to  give  the  Romans  an  account  of 
the  dreadful  tragedy  by  which  they  had  become 
masters  of  the  place. 

ROMAN   CAPTIVES. 

Pomponius,  a  knight  of  Rome,  having  been 
sorely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  troops  of  Mithridates,  was 
brought  into  the  presence  of  that  prince,  who 
asked  him,  "  Whether,  if  care  was  taken  of  the 
cure  of  his  wounds,  he  woidd  become  his  friend?  " 
Pomponius,  with  the  constancy  characteristic  of 
a  Roman,  nobly  replied,  *'  No,  Mithridates,  never, 
whilst  thou  art  the  enemy  of  the  Roman  people  r 
be  their  friend,  and  then  thou  shalt  find  a  friend 
in  Pomponius." 

C.  Maevius,  a  Centurion  in  the  army  of  Au- 
gustus Caesar,  having,  after  many  gallant  achieve- 
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Bients  in  the  open  field,  been  surprised  by  an  am- 
buscade, was  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  pre- 
sented to  Antony.  "  How  would  you,"  said 
Antony,  "  that  1  should  deal  with  you  1  "  "  In- 
stantly," said  Mrevius,  "  take  away  my  life,  for 
neither  by  saving  it,  nor  by  the  punishment  of 
any  kind  of  death,  can  I  ever  be  brought  to  for- 
get my  allegiance  to  Cfesar,  and  become  a  sol- 
dier of  thine."  Antony  was  so  pleased  with  this 
intrepid  answer,  that  he  spared  his  life,  and 
would  have  loaded  him  with  favors,  if  the  in- 
tegrity of  Mrevius  would  have  allowed  him  to  re- 
ceive them. 


INDIVIDUAL  PROWESS. 

At  the  siege  of  Durazo,  in  the  war  between 
Cssar  and  Pompcy,  Cassius  Sceva  singly  main- 
tained an  important  position  against  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy,  until  Caesar  came  to  his 
relief.  He  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  was  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  and  thigh,  and  had  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  arrows  sticking  in  his 
shield  ! 


GRENADIER  COMPANY. 

During  the  siege  of  Montmelian  by  the  French 
in  1691,  the  Marechal  de  Catinat,  who  wished 
to  know  if  the  ditch  of  the  place  was  sunk  in  the 
rock,  or  only  faced  with  masonry  on  the  side  of 
the  glacis,  caused  soldiers  to  descend  in  a  gabion 
suspended  by  a  cord.  But  so  many  brave  men 
had  perished  in  this  dangerous  commission,  that 
no  person  could  be  found  to  attempt  it  further. 
At  length  a  young  soldier  had  the  temerity  to  of- 
fer himself.  "  What  means,"  said  the  marshal, 
"  wilt  thou  take  to  know  whether  it  is  masonry 
or  the  rock!"  "  I  shall  know  it  very  well," 
he  replied,  "by  probing  it  from  the  window  of 
the  gabion  with  the  point  of  my  bayonet."  The 
soldier  descended  into  the  ditch,  fortunately  re- 
turned, and  gave  a  good  account  of  what  it  was 
of  such  great  importance  to  know.  "  What 
wouldst  thou  have  for  thy  recompense  1 "  said 
the  general.  "  I  demand  as  a  favor,"  replied 
he,  "  that  I  may  enter  the  company  of  grena- 
diers." 


BATTLE  OF  AGINCOURT. 

At  this  memorable  battle,  on  which  Henry  the 
Fifth  gained  immortal  honor,  eighteen  French 
knights  having  entered  into  an  association  to 
take  the  king  dead  or  alive,  fought  their  way  to 
where  he  was;  and  one  of  them  struck  him  with 
a  battle  axe,  which  did  not  however  penetrate 
his  helmet.  At  this  moment  David  Gam,  a 
Welch  captain,  and  two  of  his  countrymen,  rush- 
ed in  to  the  assistance  of  the  king,  and  saved  him, 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  lives.  The  French 
knights  were  every  one  killed;  and  when  Henry 
saw  his  three  gallant  friends  expiring  of  their 
wounds  at  his  feet,  in  gratitude  for  such  noble 
service,  he  knighted  thein  as  they  lay  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  charged  the  enemy  with  redoubled 
ardor.     His  brother,  Gloucester,  who  fought  by 


his  side,  received  a  stroke  from  a  mace,  which 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  Henry  covered  him 
with  his  shield,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sustained 
the  attack  of  a  multitude  of  assailants;  but  not 
being  able  to  defend  himself  against  them  all,  he 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  which  brought  him 
on  his  knees ;  he  however  instantly  sprung  up, 
and  laid  the  man  who  gave  it  ,dead  at  his  feet. 
At  this  instant  the  Duke  of  York  came  up  to  his 
relief,  and  the  troops  seeing  his  danger,  with  a 
sort  of  enthusiasm,  bore  down  all  before  them. 
The  Due  d'Alencon  finding  his  army  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  in  danger  of  being  totally  defeated, 
resolved  to  make  one  effort,  that  should  either 
restore  to  him  the  glory  of  the  day,  or,  at  least, 
save  him  the  mortification  of  surviving  his  defeat. 
With  three  hundred  choice  volunteers  he  made 
his  way  to  where  Henry  was  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  and  crying  out,  "  1  am  the  Ducd' 
Alencon,"  he  gave  the  king  a  most  furious  blow 
on  the  head,  which  pierced  his  helmet;  but  not 
being  able  quickly  to  disengage  his  sword,  Hen- 
ry returned  the  stroke  so  effectually,  that  he 
brought  the  duke  and  two  of  his  followers  to  tha 
ground.  The  loss  of  Alencon  filled  the  French 
with  consternation  and  confusion,  and  they  be- 
took themselves  to  flight.  In  this  battle,  which 
lasted  five  hours,  the  French  had  one  thousand 
men  killed,  and  sixteen  thousand  taken  prison- 
ers ;  while  the  loss  of  the  English  did  not  exceed 
four  hundred  men.  The  English  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  about  twelve  thou- 
sand or  thirteen  thousand  in  number,  and  the 
French  not  less  than  forty  thousand.  When  Gam, 
the  gallant  Welch  captain,  was  sent  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  enemy's  position  the  day  before  the  bat- 
tle, he  reported  on  his  return,  that  9*  there  were 
enough  to  be  killed,  enough  to  be  taken  prison- 
ers, and  enough  to  run  away." 


NOBILITY  OF  BLOOD. 

Crantz,  in  his  Saxon  History,  tells  us  of  an 
Earl  of  Alsatia,surnamed,  on  account  of  his  great 
strength,  Iron;  who  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Edward  the  Third  of  England,  and  much  envied, 
as  favorites  are  always  sure  to  be,  by  the  rest  of 
the  courtiers.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  king 
was  absent,  some  noblemen  maliciously  instiga- 
ted the  queen  to  make  trial  of  the  noble  blood  of 
the  favorite,  by  causing  a  lion  to  be  let  loose  up- 
on him,  saying,  according  to  the  popular  belief, 
that,  w  if  the  earl  was  truly  noble,  the  lion  would 
not  touch  him."  It  being  customary  with  the 
ear]  to  rise  at  break  of  day,  before  any  other 
person  in  the  palace  was  stirring,  a  lion  was  let 
loose  during  the  night,  and  turned  into  the  lower 
court.  When  the  earl  came  down  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  no  more  than  a  night-gown  cast  over 
his  shirt,  he  was  met  by  the  lion  bristling  his 
hair,  and  growling  destruction  between  his  teeth. 
The  earl  not  in  the  least  daunted,  called  out  with 
a  stout  voice,  "Stand,  you  dog."  At  these 
words  the  lion  couched  at  his  feet,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  courtiers,  who  were  peeping 
out  at  every  window,  to  see  the  issue  of  their  un- 
generous project.     The  earl  laid  hold  of  the  lion 
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toy  the  mane,  turned  him  into  his  cage,  and 
placing  his  nightcap  on  the  lion's  back,  came 
forth  without  ever  casting  a  look  behind  him. 
"  Now,"  said  the  earl,  calling  out  to  the  cour- 
tiers, whose  presence  at  the  windows  instantly 
convinced  him  of  the  share  they  had  in  this  trial 
of  his  courage,  "  Let  him  amongst  you  all,  that 
standeth  most  upon  his  pedigree,  go  and  fetch  my 
pightcap." 

NASEBY  FIGHT. 

In  the  battle  of  Naseby,  so  fatal  to  the  fortunes 
of  King  Charles  the  First,  General  Fairfax  had 
his  helmet  beaten  off;  but,  nevertheless,  conti- 
nued in  the  fight  bareheaded.  Colonel  D'Oyley 
told  him  he  exposed  himself  to  too  much  danger, 
and  offered  his  own  helmet;  but  Fairfax  de- 
clined it,  saying,  "  It's  well  enough,  Charles." 
He  then  ordered  D'Oyley  to  charge  a  body  of 
the  king's  foot,  which  stood  unbroken  in  the 
front,  whilst  he  would  do  the  same  in  the  rear, 
and  meet  him  'n  the  middle ;  the  manoeuvre 
was  executed  immediately.  In  this  charge, 
Fairfax  killed  an  ensign;  and  one  of  D'Oyley 's 
troopers  having  caught  the  colors,  boasted  after- 
wards that  he  had  killed  the  ensign.  The  col- 
onel chiding  him  for  this,  Fairfax  said,  "Let 
him  alone,  I  have  honor  enough;  I  can  spare 
him  that." 

General  Skippon,  who  was  wounded  early  in 
the  action,  being  urged  to  quit  the  field,  refused, 
saying,  "  he  would  not  stir  as  long  as  a  man 
$voirid  stand  by  him." 


GALLANT   ROYALISTS. 

The  town  of  Colchester  was  besieged  by  Gen- 
eral Fairfax  in  the  year  1637;  and  after  being 
defended  with  great  bravery  for  some  time,  the 
«iege  was  converted  into  a  blockade,  and  the 
garrison  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Fairfax  sullied  this  victory  by  an  act  of  great 
cruelty.  In  a  council  of  war,  it  was  resolved 
that  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George  Lisle,  and 
Sir  Bernard  Gascoign,  the  governors,  should  be 
put  to  death ;  but  the  life  of  Gascoign  was  spared, 
on  account  of  his  being  a  foreigner.  When  the 
other  two  were  brought  out  to  be  shot,  Lucas 
gave  the  word  to  fire,  as  if  he  had  been  at  the 
head  of  his  own  company.  Lisle  kissed  him 
eagerly  after  he  was  dead;  and  desired  the  exe- 
cutioners to  come  nearer.  One  of  the  soldiers 
replying,  «•'  I'll  warrant,  sir,  we  will  hit  you;  " 
-*'  Friend,"  said  he,  smiling,  "1  have  been  near- 
er you  when  you  have  missed  me."  So  saying, 
the  gallant  Lisle  received  their  fire,  and  fell,  la- 
mented by  all  good  men  who  knew  his  personal 
bravery,  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  disposition. 


A  CHAMPION. 

When  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  returning 
from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  he 
learnt  that  Athelstan,  one  of  the  Saxon  monarchs, 
was  in  great  distress  for  a  champion  to  fight  Co- 


lebraud,  a  monstrous  Danish  giant,  who  in  be- 
half of  the  Danes,  had  challenged  any  person  the 
English  should  bring  into  the  field.  Guy  accept- 
ed this  challenge,  and  without  being  known  to 
any  but  the  king,  fought  the  giant  near  Winches- 
ter, and  killed  him.  The  Danes  yielded  the 
victory,  while  Guy  retired  privately  to  a  her- 
mit's cell  near  Warwick,  and  there  ended  his 
days. 


DON  JOHN  DE  PADILLA. 

During  the  civil  wars  in  Castile,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  Don  John  De  Padilla,  a  young 
and  gallant  nobleman,  distinguished  for  his  ta- 
lents, his  ambition,  and  his  courage,  was  the 
chief  leader  of  the  insurgents.  In  an  engage- 
ment between  the  two  parties,  which  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  had  rendered  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  rebels,  Padilla,  determined  not  to 
survive  a  defeat  and  the  ruin  of  his  party,  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  being  wound- 
ed and  dismounted,  fell  into  their  hands.  His 
execution  quickly  followed,  and  he  submitted, 
but  with  the  dauntless  spirit  of  a  man  and  a  hero. 
One  of  his  companions  having  expressed  some 
indignation  at  hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  trai- 
tor, Padilla  calmly  observed,  M  that  yesterday 
was  the  time  to  have  displayed  the  spirit  of  gen- 
tlemen ;  the  present  day  to  die  with  the  meek- 
ness of  christians."  Being  permitted  to  write 
to  his  wife,  and  to  the  community  of  Toledo,  his 
native  city,  previous  to  his  ascending  the  scaf- 
fold, he  addressed  and  consoled  the  former  in  a 
strain  of  virtuous  and  manly  tenderness,  and  the 
latter  with  the  exultation  of  a  martyr  to  freedom. 


INDIAN  WIDOW. 

When  Hyder  Ali  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Ca- 
licut, an  Indian  widow,  about  the  age  of  thirty, 
braved  in  person  all  his  efforts.  She  had  upon 
her  estate,  near  the  confines  of  Carrara,  a  mise- 
rable fort,  called  Bailary,  into  which  she  went, 
and  took  with  her  twelve  hundred  horsemen,  her 
subjects  and  laborers,  who  determined  to  perish 
by  her  side.  They  sustained  two  violent  as- 
saults, and  each  time  rushing  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  troops,  repulsed  them  with  conside- 
rable loss.  An  incursion  from  the  Mahrattas  at 
last  gave  Hyder  Ali  an  opportunity  of  abandon- 
ing the  siege.  Her  gratitude  was  as  eminent  as 
her  courage.  A  young  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Brown  was,  as  a  free  trader,  negociating  for 
the  purchase  of  some  goods  for  the  European 
market;  he  went  with  her  into  the  fort,  and 
assisted  in  the  defence.  After  the  siege  had 
been  abandoned,  she  made  him  presents  which 
enabled  him  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and 
enjoy  a  fortune  acquired  by  his  virtue  and  spirit. 


A  SAILOR'S  LAST  REGRET. 

In  the  attack  on   Goree,  in  1759,  an  English 

sailor  being  on  the  foretop,  one  of  his  legs  was 

carried  away  by  a  shot.      He  let  himself  down 

by  a  rope,  and  the  only  words  of  complaint  which 
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escaped  him  were,  that  "he  should  not  have 
cared  for  the  accident,  if  he  had  done  his  duty; 
but  it  gave  him  pain  to  think  that  he  should  die 
without  having  done  anything  on  that  day  for  his 
country." 


FAITHFUL  ADHERENTS. 

During  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Russians,  in  1769,  Caraman  Pacha,  who  had  a 
command  in  one  of  the  actions  near  Choczim, 
having  gone  to  meet  the  Grand  Vizier  on  his 
march,  that  general,  for  what  real  or  supposed 
cause  is  not  known,  flew  into  a  most  violent  pas- 
sion, and  immediately  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut 
off.  The  unfortunate  Pacha  endeavored  to  re- 
tire, and  at  the  same  time  drawing  his  sword, 
defended  himself  bravely;  but  being  soon  sur- 
rounded and  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was 
cut  to  pieces.  In  the  mean  time  his  selictar  or 
sword-bearer,  fired  with  rage  and  indignation  at 
the  situation  of  his  master,  suddenly  drew  a  pis- 
tol, with  which  he  attempted  to  shoot  the  Vizier. 
It  happened  fortunately  for  the  Vizier,  that  a 
faithful  domestic  having  seen  the  motion  of  the 
selictar's  arm,  stepped  suddenly  before  his  mas- 
ter, received  the  shot  intended  for  him,  and  fell 
dead  at  his  feet. 


SAILOR'S  WIFE/ 

During  an  action  of  Admiral  Rodney  with  the 
French,  a  woman  assisted  at  one  of  the  guns 
upon  the  main  deck,  and  being  asked  by  the  ad- 
miral what  she  did  there,  she  replied,  "  An't 
please  your  honor,  my  husband  is  sent  down  to 
the  cock-pit  wounded,  and  I  am  here  to  supply 
his  place.  Do  you  think,  your  honor,  I  am 
afraid  of  the  French  1  "  After  the  action,  Lord 
Rodney  called  her  aft,  told  her  she  had  been  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  orders,  by  being  on  board,  but  re- 
warded her  with  ten  guineas  for  so  gallantly  sup- 
plying the  place  of  her  husband. 


MARLBOROUGH. 

At  the  siege  of  Nimeguen,  Marlborough,  then 
a  very  young  man,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
celebrated  Turenne,  who  from  that  period  spoke 
of  him  by  the  familiar  title  of  "  the  handsome 
Englishman,"  and  shortly  afterwards  put  his 
spirit  to  the  test.  A  lieutenant-colonel  having 
scandalously  abandoned,  without  resistance,  a 
station  which  he  was  enjoined  to  defend  to  the 
last  extremity,  Turenne  exclaimed,  "  I  will  bet 
a  supper  and  a  dozen  of  claret,  that  my  handsome 
Englishman  will  recover  the  post  with  half  the 
number  of  men  that  the  officer  commanded  who 
has  lost  it."  The  wager  was  instantly  accepted, 
and  the  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the  gen- 
eral; for  Captain  Churchill,  after  a  short  but 
desperate  resistance,  expelled  the  enemy  and 
maintained  the  post. 


DEATH  OF  TURENNE. 
Jn  the  year  1675,  the  Council  of  Vienna  sent 


Montecuculi  to  oppose  Turenne,  as  the  only  of- 
ficer that  was  thought  to  be  a  match  for  him, 
Both  generals  were  perfect  masters  of  the  art  of 
war.  They  passed  four  months  in  watching  each 
other,  and  in  marches  and  counter-marches ;  at 
length  Turenne  thought  that  he  had  got  his  rival 
into  such  a  situation  as  he  wanted,  near  Salts- 
bach,  when  going  to  choose  a  place  to  erect  a 
battery,  he  was  unfortunately  struck  by  a  cannon 
shot,  which  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  same 
ball  having  carried  away  the  arm  of  St.  Hilaire, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  artillery,  his  son,  who 
was  near,  could  not  forbear  weeping.  "  Weep 
not  for  me,"  said  Hilaire,  "  but  for  the  brave 
man  who  lies  there,  whose  loss  to  his  country 
nothing  can  repair." 

DEFENCE  OF  CREMONA. 

In  the  defence  of  posts,  there  are  so  many  cir- 
cumstances in  favor  of  the  attacked,  that  it  is 
surprising  that  they  do  not  hold  out  longer  than 
they  commonly  do.  The  example  of  Cremona, 
surprised  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1702,  will  remain 
a  lasting  proof  what  determined  bravery  can  do; 
and  show,  that  though  an  enemy  is  master  of  half 
the  ramparts  and  part  of  the  town,  he  is  not 
master  of  the  whole. 

Prince  Eugene,  having  formed  the  design  of 
surprising  this  town,  got  some  thousand  Austri- 
an soldiers  admitted  at  a  secret  passage  by  a 
priest.  These  troops  seized  the  two  gates,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  town ;  the  garrison,  buried 
in  sleep,  were  roused  by  the  assault,  and  obliged 
to  fight  in  their  shirts;  but  by  the  excellent  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  officers  and  bravery  of  the  men, 
they  repulsed  the  Imperialists  from  square  to 
square,  from  street  to  street,  till  Prince  Eugene 
was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  town  of  which 
he  had  so  nearly  made  a  conquest. 

TOM  BROWN. 

At  the  battle  of  Dettingen  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1743,  a  private  in  Bland's  dragoons,  of  the  name 
of  Thomas  Brown,  who  had  not  been  more  than 
a  year  in  the  service,  singularly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  intrepidity.  After  having  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  lost  two  fingers 
of  his  left  hand,  seeing  the  regimental  standard 
borne  off  by  some  of  the  enemy,  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  received  by  the  cornet,  he  galloped 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  shot  the  soldier  who 
was  carrying  off  the  standard ;  and  having  seized 
it,  and  thrust  it  between  his  thigh  and  the  sad- 
dle, he  gallantly  fought  his  way  back  through 
the  hostile  ranks;  and,  though  covered  with 
wounds,  bore  the  prize  in  triumph  to  his  com- 
rades, who  greeted  him  with  three  cheers.  In 
this  valiant  exploit  Brown  received  eight  wounds 
in  his  face,  head,  and  neck;  three  balls  went 
through  his  hat,  and  two  lodged  in  his  back, 
whence  they  could  never  be  extracted. 

The  fame  of  Tom  Brown  soon  spread  through 
the  kingdom ;  his  health  was  drank  with  enthu- 
siasm; his  achievement  was  painted  on  sign- 
posts; and  prints,  representing  his  person  and 
heroic  deeds,  were  sold  in  abundance. 
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He  recovered  of  his  wounds  so  far  as  to  be 
able  lo  serve  for  a  short  time  in  the  life  guards ; 
but  being  ultimately  found  disqualified  for  further 
service,  he  retired  on  a  pension  of  £30  a  year, 
to  the  town  of  Yarm,  (where  there  is  still  a  sign 
that  commemorates  his  valor),  and  died  in  this 
retirement  in  January,  1746. 

BATTLE  OF   MINDEN. 

The  most  prominent  achievement  in  this  me- 
morable battle,  the  cause  of  so  much  military 
controversy,  was  one  which  can  never  fail  to  call 
forth,  in  military  as  well  as  ordinary  readers,  an 
unmingied  expression  of  admiration  and  surprise. 
Six  regiments  of  British  infantry,  assisted  by 
two  of  Hanoverian  guards,  were  detached  from 
the  right  of  the  line  of  infantry,  to  charge  the 
enemy's  centre,  which  consisted  of  sixty  squad- 
rons of  horse;  they  obeyed  this  order  :  and  to 
their  eternal  honor,  by  half  an  hour  past  eight, 
drove  the  enemy  before  them,  without  any  other 
assistance  than  from  the  artillery  of  their  own 
country.  Jn  vain  did  the  French  cavalry  attempt 
to  rally;  they  could  not  look  this  little  corps  of 
infantry  in  the  face.  In  vain  was  it  taken  in 
front  and  flank  by  their  artillery;  its  resolution 
was  not  to  be  daunted;  the  ground  over  which 
they  marched  was  strewed  with  slaughter  and 
blood,  and  carnage  paved  the  path  to  glory. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

Before  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  which  led  to  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  King  of  Prussia's  vic- 
tories, Frederick  addressed  his  little  army,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  twentyfive  thousand  men, 
in  nearly  the  following  words  : 

"My  brave  soldiers — The  hour  is  coming  in 
which  all  that  is,  and  all  that  ought  to  be,  dear 
to  us,  depends  upon  the  swords  that  are  now 
drawn  for  the  battle.  Time  permits  me  to  say 
but  little,  nor  is  there  occasion  to  say  much. 
You  know  that  there  is  no  labor,  no  hunger,  no 
cold,  no  watching,  no  danger,  that  1  have  not 
shared  with  you  hitherto;  and  you  now  see  me 
ready  to  lay  down  my  life  with  you  and  for  you. 
All  I  ask,  is  the  same  pledge  of  fidelity  and  af- 
fection that  I  give.  Acquit  yourselves  like  men, 
and  put  your  confidence  in  God." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  indescribable. 
The  soldiers  answered  it  by  a  universal  shout, 
and  their  looks  and  demeanor  became  animated 
Jo  a  sort  of  heroic  phrenzy. 

Frederick  led  on  his  troops  in  person,  exposed 
to  the  hottest  of  the  fire.  The  enemy  for  a  few 
moments  made  a  gallant  resistance;  but  over- 
whelmed by  the  headlong  intrepidity  of  the  Prus- 
sians, they  at  length  gave  way  in  every  part,  and 
fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Night  alone  saved 
from  total  destruction  the  scattered  remains  of 
an  army  which  in  the  morning  was  double  the 
number  of  its  conquerors. 

MARSHAL  SCHWERIN. 
When  the  King  of  Prussia  entered  Bohemia 


in  1757,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  the 
Austrian  army,  though  consisting  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  fled  before  them.  At  Auwal,  a 
village  about  two  miles  from  Prague,  however, 
Count  Brown,  the  Austrian  general,  determined 
to  make  a  stand,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Prus- 
sians. His  camp  was  fortified  by  every  advan- 
tage of  nature  and  every  contrivance  of  art;  his 
centre  was  an  eminence,  his  left  was  covered  by 
Prague,  and  his  right  by  a  morass.  The  King 
of  Prussia  soon  came  up,  and  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1757,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  battle 
began.  Marshal  Schwerin,  with  the  left  of  the 
Prussians,  attacked  the  Austriang  with  amazing 
intrepidity  in  the  very  front  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, climbed  precipices  till  then  thought  insur- 
mountable, and  with  this  daring  resolution, 
charged,  sword  in  hand,  forces  much  superior 
to  his  own.  He  was  repulsed,  but  not  without  a 
very  obstinate  struggle,  which  occasioned  a  ter- 
rible carnage,  The  troops  were  soon  rallied, 
and  the  brave  Schwerin  attempted  to  lead  them 
on  again;  but  the  men  hesitating  about  passing 
the  morass,  which  was  enfiladed  by  the  enemy's 
batteries,  he  snatched  the  standard  from  the  of- 
ficer who  bore  it,  and  rushing  foremost  into  the 
morass,  cried  out,  "  Let  all  brave  Prussians  fol- 
low me."  At  that  instant  he  was  struck  dead 
by  a  cannon  ball. 


FAIR  PLAY. 

In  the  attack  on  the  strong  fortress  of  St.  Fer- 
nando de  Omao,  in  the  year  1780,  an  English 
sailor,  who  had  scrambled  singly  over  the  wall, 
had,  for  the  better  annoyance  of  the  enemy  on 
all  sides,  nrmed  himself  with  a  cutlass  in  each 
hand.  Thus  equipped,  he  fell  in  with  a  Spanish 
officer  just  roused  from  sleep,  and  who  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion  had  forgotten  his  sword. 
This  circumstance  restrained  the  fury  of  the 
British  tar,  who  disdaining  to  attack  an  unained 
foe,  but  unwilling  to  relinquish  so  happy  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  courage  in  single  com- 
bat, prectnted  one  of  the  cutlasses  to  him,  saying, 
"  I  scorn  any  advantage ;  you  are  now  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  me."  The  astonishment  of 
the  officer  at  such  an  act  of  generosity,  and  the 
facility  with  which  a  friendly  parley  took  place, 
when  he  expected  nothing  else,  from  the  uncouth 
and  hostile  appearance  of  his  foe,  than  being  cut 
in  pieces  instantly,  and  without  mercy,  could 
only  be  rivalled  by  the  admiration  which  his  re- 
lation of  the  story  excited  in  his  countrymen. 


FRENCH  GAIETY. 

In  the  campaign  of  1812,  a  distinguished  gen- 
erral  officer  of  the  French  army  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg.  The  surgeons  on  consult- 
ing, declared  that  amputation  was  indispensable. 
The  general  received  the  intelligence  with  much 
composure.  Among  the  persons  who  surround- 
ed him,  he  observed  his  valet-de-chambre,  who 
showed  by  his  profound  grief  the  deep  share 
which  he  took  in  the  melancholy  accident. 
**  Why  dost  thou   weep,  Germain  1 "  said  hii 
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master  smilingly,  to  him.  "  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  thee,  you  will  have  only  one  boot  to 
clean  in  future." 


YOUNG    CASABIANCA. 

On  the  fatal  explosion  of  the  Orient  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  the  conduct  and  death  of  Ad- 
miral Casabianca's  son,  a  boy  whose  age  did 
not  exceed  thirteen,  were  singularly  remarkable. 
Stationed  among  the  guns,  he  encouraged  the 
gunners  and  sailors;  and  when  the  firing  hap- 
pened to  be  impeded  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 
through  excess  of  zeal  and  agitation,  he  restored 
order  and  tranquillity  by  a  coolness  which  was 
quite  astonishing  for  his  age;  he  made  the  gun- 
ners and  sailors  sensible  of  their  inadvertencies, 
and  took  care  that  each  gun  was  served  with 
cartridges  suited  to  its  calibre. 

He  did  not  know  that  his  father  had  been 
mortally  wounded;  and  when  the  fire  broke  out 
on  board  the  Orient,  and  the  guns  were  aban- 
doned, this  courageous  child  remained  by  him- 
self, and  called  loudly  on  his  father  to  tell  him, 
if  he  could  quit  his  post  like  the  rest  without 
dishonor.  The  fire  was  making  dreadful  rava- 
ges, yet  he  still  waited  for  his  father's  answer; 
but  in  vain  !  At  length  an  old  sailor  informed 
him  of  the  misfortune  of  Casabianca,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  ordered  to  save  his  son's  life 
by  surrendering.  He  refused,  and  ran  to  the 
gun-room.  When  he  perceived  his  father,  he 
threw  himself  upon  him,  held  him  in  his  close 
embrace,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  quit 
him.  In  vain  his  father  entreated  him  and 
threatened  him;  in  vain  the  old  sailor,  who  felt 
an  attachment  to  his  captain,  wished  to  render 
him  this  last  service.  "  I  must  die,  I  will  die 
with  my  father  !  "  answered  the  generous  child. 
**  There  is  but  a  moment  remaining,"  observed 
the  sailor;  "  I  shall  have  a  great  difficulty  in 
saying  myself;  adieu."  The  flame  reaching 
the  powder,  the  vessel  blew  up,  with  the  young 
Casabianca,  who  in  vain  covered  with  his  body 
the  mutilated  remains  of  his  father.  Such  is 
what  the  old  sailor  related  to  General  Kleber 
and  Louis  Bonaparte,  on  landing  at  Alexan- 
dria. 


ADMIRAL  KEPPEL. 

When  Admiral  Keppel  was  sent  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  to  demand  restitution  of  two  ships  which 
the  pirates  had  taken,  he  sailed  with  his  squad- 
ron into  the  bay  of  Algiers,  and  cast  anchor  in 
front  of  the  Dey's  palace.  He  then  landed,  and, 
attended  only  by  his  captain  and  barge's  crew, 
demanded  an  immediate  audience  of  the  Dey: 
this  being  granted,  he  claimed  full  satisfaction 
for  the  injuries  done  to  the  subjects  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty.  Surprised  and  enraged  at  the 
boldness  of  the  admiral's  remonstrance,  the  Dey 
exclaimed,  "  That  he  wondered  at  the  English 
king's  insolence  in  sending  him  a  foolish  beard- 
less boy."  A  well-timed  reply  from  the  admiral 
made  the  Dey  forget  the  laws  of  all  nations,  in 
respect  to  ambassadors,  and  he  ordered  his  mutes 
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to  attend  with  the  bowstring,  at  the  same  time 
telling  the  admiral  he  should  pay  for  his  audaci- 
ty with  his  life.  Unmoved  with  this  menace, 
the  admiral  took  the  Dey  to  a  window  facing  the 
bay,  and  showed  him  the  English  fleet  riding  at 
anchor,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  dared  to  put  him 
to  death,  there  were  Englishmen  enough  in  that 
fleet  to  make  him  a  glorious  funeral  pile.  The 
Dey  was  wise  enough  to  take  the  hint.  The 
admiral  obtained  ample  restitution,  and  came  off 
in  safety. 


GENOESE  BOY. 

In  the  year  1777,  a  vessel  called  the  St.  Mi- 
chael was  brought  to  by  a  Spanish  guarda  costa, 
just  as  she  was  entering  the  bay  of  Gibraltar, 
on  pretence  of  searching  for  contraband  goods. 
After  much  abusive  language  to  the  master  of 
the  vessel,  he  was  desired  to  pull  down  the  Eng- 
lish colors.  A  young  lad  of  Genoese  parents, 
but  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  with  a  spirit  truly  he- 
roic, answered,  "No:  pull  down  the  English 
colors !  For  what  1  Old  England  forever  ! 
They  shall  not  be  pulled  down."  One  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  guarda  costa,  cried  out  immedi- 
ately, Mato  este  Pero — kill  that  dog;  upon 
which  four  of  them  levelled  their  pieces,  and  kill- 
ed him  on  the  spot. 

The  Spaniards  boarded  the  vessel,  and  stretch- 
ed away  for  Algesiras;  but  being  followed  by 
the  boats  from  the  English  frigate,  they  ran  the 
vessel  on  shore.  The  English  sailors  came  up 
with  her,  and  though  on  the  enemy's  coast,  which 
was  by  this  time  lined  with  Spaniards,  boarded 
her,  seized  every  bag  of  money,  and  brought  it 
safe  to  the  garrison. 

AUGUSTINA  SARRAGOSSA. 

At  the  siege  of  Sarragossa  in  the  year  1809, 
Augustina  Sarragossa,  about  twentytwo  years 
of  age,  a  handsome  woman  of  the  lower  class  of 
people,  whilst  carrying  refreshments  to  the  gates, 
arrived  at  the  battery  of  the  Portillo,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  French  fire  had  absolutely  de? 
stroyed  every  person  that  was  stationed  in  it, 
The  citizens  and  soldiers  for  the  moment  hesita- 
ted to  reman  the  guns ;  Augustina  rushed  for-r 
ward  over  the  wounded  and  the  slain,  snatched 
a  match  from  the  hand  of  a  dead  artilleryman, 
and  fired  off  a  twentysix  pounder;  then  jump- 
ing upon  the  gun,  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to 
quit  it  alive  during  the  siege;  and  having  stim, 
ulatedher  fellow  citizens,  by  this  daring  intrepi- 
dity, to  fresh  exertions,  frhey  instantly  rushed  into 
the  battery,  and  again  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
on  the  enemy. 

For  her  heroism  on  this  occasion,  she  afterr 
wards  received  the  surname  of  "  Sarragossa," 
a  pension  from  the  government,  and  the  daily  pay 
of  an  artilleryman. 

COUNTESS  BURITA. 

During  the  same  siege,  the  Countess  of  Buri- 
ta  formed  a  corps  of  women  for  the  relief  of  the 
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wounded,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  provi- 
sions and  wine  to  the  soldiers.  Many  persons 
of  the  most  unquestionable  veracity  inSarragos- 
sa  declare,  that  they  have  frequently  seen  this 
young,  delicate,  and  beautiful  woman  coolly  at- 
tending to  the  duties  she  had  prescribed  to  her- 
self, in  the  midst  of  the  most  tremendous  fire  of 
shot  and  shells ;  nor  were  they  even  able  to  per- 
ceive, from  the  first  moment  that  she  entered  in- 
to these  novel  scenes,  that  the  idea  of  personal 
danger  could  produce  upon  her  the  slightest  ef- 
fect, or  bend  her  from  her  benevolent  aud  patri- 
otic purpose. 

A  RAGGED  REGIMENT. 
In  1690,  the  French  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck  at  Fleurus.  During 
this  action,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  French  re- 
giment, whose  name  well  merited  preservation, 
was  on  the  point  of  charging.  Not  knowing 
how  to  animate  his  men,  who  were  very  discon- 
tented with  having  commenced  the  campaign 
without  being  clothed,  he  said  to  them,  "  My 
friends,  I  congratulate  you,  that  you  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  regiment 
newly  clothed.  Charge  them  vigorously,  and  we 
will  clothe  ourselves."  This  pleasantry  so  in- 
spirited the  soldiers,  that  they  rushed  on  the  re- 
giment, destroyed  it,  and  completely  dressed 
themselves  on  the  field  of  battle. 


ADMIRAL  KING. 

In  the  engagement  between  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  and  M.  de  Suffrein  in  1781,  the  Exeter 
was  almost  reduced  to  a  complete  wreck,  having 
at  times  from  three  to  five  ships  upon  her.  Com- 
modore King,  who  commanded  her,  displayed 
the  most  unshaken  fortitude  and  presence  of 
mind.  Toward  the  close  of  the  action,  as  two 
of  the  enemy's  ships  were  bearing  down  to  at- 
tack the  Exeter,  already  a  wreck,  the  master 
asked  the  commodore  what  he  should  do  with 
the  ship  t  To  which  he  bravely  replied, 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  fight  till  she 
sinks. " 


FORTUNATE  TEMERITY. 

The  Portuguese  being  besieged  by  a  body  of 
Indians  in  Brazil,  one  of  them  of  the  name  of  Ro- 
driquez  took  a  barrel  of  gun-powder  in  his  arms, 
and  called  out  to  his  companions,  "  Stand  out 
of  the  way.  I  carry  my  own  death  and  that  of 
others."  He  then  threw  it  in  the  middle  of  his 
enemies  with  a  match  so  lighted,  as  to  explode 
the  moment  he  threw  it  down.  It  burst  imme- 
diately, and  blew  to  atoms  more  than  a  hundred 
Indians.  It  is  most  surprising,  that  Rodriquez 
escaped  unhurt,  and  continued  to  distinguish 
himself  by  similar  actions  of  valor. 


LORD  HOWE. 

Admiral   Lord  Howe,  when  a  captain,  was 
onc.e  hastily  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night 


by  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch,  who  informed 
him  with  great  agitation,  that  the  ship  was  on 
fire  near  the  magazine.  "  If  that  be  the  case," 
said  he,  rising  leisurely  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
"  we  shall  soon  hear  a  further  report  of  the  mat- 
ter." The  lieutenant  flew  back  to  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  almost  instantly  exclaimed,  "  You 
need  not,  sir,  be  afraid,  the  fire  is  extinguish- 
ed." "  Afraid  1  "  exclaimed  Howe,  "  what  do 
you  mean  by  that,  sir  1  I  never  was  afraid  in 
my  life;  "  and  looking  the  lieutenant  full  in  the 
face,  he  added,  "  Pray,  how  does  a  man  feel, 
sir,  when  he  is  afraid  1  I  need  not  ask  how  he 
looks." 


MILITARY  DEVOTION. 
In  1760,  the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  the  Hanoverian  army,  had  made 
every  disposition  to  surprise,  by  night,  the 
French  army.  Louis  d'Assas,  captain  in  the 
regiment  of  Auvergne,  was  posted  with  his  regi- 
ment near  the  wood  of  Klostercamp,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Roer;  and,  wishing  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  position  of  the  enemy,  he  went  alone 
to  explore  the  wood.  He  had  not.  advanced  ma- 
ny steps  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  the  enemy,  who  pointing  their  bayonets  at 
him,  threatened  to  kill  him  on  the  spot  if  he  ut- 
tered a  word.  D'Assas,  superior  to  all  person- 
al considerations  'when  duty  called,  cried  out 
with  all  his  might,  "  A  moi  d'Auvergne  ! 
The  enemy  are  at  hand."  He  was  on  the  in- 
stant bayoneted  to  death ;  but  his  last  words, 
by  giving  the  alarm,  saved  the  army. 

An  instance  of  similar  devotion  occurred  at 
the  siege  of  Dantzic,  in  1807.  One  Fortunas, 
a  private  in  the  12th  French  light  infantry,  hap- 
pened to  stray  in  the  dark  into  the  midst  of  a 
column  of  Russians,  who  cried  out  to  an  advan- 
cing body  of  French,  —  Do  not  fire;  wc  are 
Frenchmen  !  "  Although  threatened  with  in- 
stant death  if  he  spoke,  he  boldly  called  out, 
"  Fire,  fire,  my  captain;  they  are  not  French, 
but  Russians  !  " 


GENERAL  DESAIX. 

At  the  battle  of  Marengo,  General  Desaix  was 
struck  by  a  ball,  at  the  first  charge  of  his  divi- 
sion, and  died  almost  instantly.  He  had  only 
time  to  say  to  the  young  Le  Brun,  his  aide-de- 
camp, "  Go,  and  tell  the  first  consul,  that  my 
only  regret  in  dying  is,  that  I  have  done  nothing 
for  posterity."  Thus  modest  to  the  last  was 
one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  men  the  French 
revolution  has  produced.  The  Austrians  were 
wont  to  call  him  the  brave,  the  indefatigable 
general.  The  Germans,  over  whom  it  was  his 
frequent  lot  to  exercise  the  rights  of  conquest, 
reverenced  him  as  the  good  Desaix;  and  the 
ferocious  Arabs,  subjugated  not  more  by  his  valor 
than  his  wisdom,  decreed  him  the  sublime  title 
of  the  Just  Sultan. 

The  day  before  the  battle  in  which  his  race  of 
glory  was  thus  so  early  terminated,  he  observed, 
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somewhat  prophetically,  to  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp,  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  fought  in  Eu- 
rope. The  bullets  won't  know  me  again;  some- 
thing will  happen." 

When  the  tidings  of  his  death  were  brought  to 
the  first  consul,  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  of  the 
engagement,  he  was  much  affected ;  and  it  was 
one  of  his  earliest  commands  after  the  victory, 
that  a  splendid  monument  should  be  erected 
to  the  fallen  hero,  on  the  top  of  Mont  St.  Ber- 
nard. 


GENERAL   VALHUBERT. 

At  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  it  was  the  French 
order  of  the  day  not  to  weaken  the  ranks,  in  or- 
der to  give  assistance  to  the  wounded.  General 
Valhubert  was  among  those  who  fell,  severely 
wounded  by  a  cannon  shot  in  the  thigh.  His 
soldiers  stopped  to  raise  him  up.  The  gallant 
general  waved  to  them  to  be  gone,  exclaiming, 
"  Remember  the  order  of  the  day ;  you  can  pick 
me  up  after  the  victory  !  "  He  was  afterwards 
removed,  and  met  death  with  the  most  heroic 
tranquillity.  "  In  an  hour,"  he  wrote  to  the 
emperor,  "  I  shall  be  no  more.  I  do  not  re- 
gret life,  since  I  have  participated  in  a  victory 
which  will  ensure  you  a  happy  reign.  When 
you  think  of  the  brave,  who  were  devoted  to  your 
service,  remember  Valhubert." 


SCOTCH  PIRATE. 

A  Scotch  corsair,  of  the  name  of  Le  Breton, 
having  been  attacked  by  some  English  vessels  in 
1512,  defended  himself  with  extraordinary  cou- 
rage; but  being  at  last  mortally  wounded,  and 
no  longer  able  to  contend  with  the  enemy,  he 
bade  one  of  his  men  bring  him  his  hautboy,  or 
flute,  on  which  he  played  for  their  encourage- 
ment, as  long  as  his  breath  would  permit 
him. 


SINGULAR  CAPTURE. 

English  history  does  not  record  a  more  daring 
action  than  that  of  Edward  Stanley,  an  English 
officer,  at  the  attack  on  one  of  the  forts  of  Zut- 
phen  in  the  low  countries,  in  the  year  1586. 
Three  hundred  Spaniards,  defended  this  fort,  and 
when  Stanley  approached  it,  one  of  them  thrust 
a  pike  at  hiin  to  kill  him;  he  seized  hold  of  it 
with  both  his  hands,  and  held  it  with  such  force, 
that  the  Spaniards,  unable  to  wrest  it  from  him, 
drew  him  up  into  the  fort.  He  instantly  drew 
his  sword,  and  dispersed  all  that  were  present. 
This  so  astonished  the  garrison,  that  it  gave 
Stanley's  followers  time  to  storm  the  fort,  and 
establish  themselves  in  their  conquest. 


VICE  ADMIRAL  DE  VIC. 

Dominique  de  Vic,  governor  of  Amiens  and 
Calais,  and  Vice-Admiral  of  France,  lost  the 
calf  of  his  right  leg  by  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the 
year  1586,  and  though  the  part  was  well  cured, 
yet  he  could  not  attempt  to  ride  on  horseback 


without  expeiiencing  the  most  excruciating  pain. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  retired  from  public 
life  and  settled  at  Guyenne.  He  had  lived  there 
about  three  years,  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  great  need 
in  which  he  stood  of  all  his  good  servants.  He 
directly  had  his  wounded  leg  amputated,  sold 
part  of  his  estates,  entered  into  the  king's  service 
once  more,  and  rendered  him  the  most  signal  ser- 
vice at  the  battle  of  Ivri. 

Two  days  after  Henry  the  Fourth  was  assas- 
sinated, de  Vic  going  through  the  Rue  de  la 
Ferronerie,  and  seeing  the  spot  on  which  this 
horrid  murder  was  committed,  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground,  and  died  next  morning. 

CONSTANCE  DE  CEZELLI. 

During  the  troubles  of  the  League  in  1590, 
Barri  de  Saint  Annex,  governor  of  Leucate  for 
Henry  IV.  left  the  garrison  to  communicate  a 
project  to  the  Due  de  Montmorenci,  who  com- 
manded in  Languedoc.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
on  the  road  by  the  Leaguers,  who  immediately 
marched  with  the  Spaniards  towards  Leucate, 
They  pressed  the  governor  to  deliver  up  the 
place.  They  threatened,  at  the  same  time,  to 
kill  him,  if  he  did  not  persuade  Constance  de 
Cezelli,  his  wife,  who  had  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  the  garrison,  to  open  the  gates.  He  was  im- 
moveable. Constance,  informed  of  the  danger 
of  her  husband,  replied,  "that  if  the  Leaguers 
would  do  an  act  of  injustice,  she  could  not  re- 
strain them,  but  that  she  would  never  purchase 
the  life  of  her  husband,  by  giving  up  a  fortress 
for  the  preservation  of  which  he  would  glory  to 
die."  The  besiegers  made  several  other  attempts 
to  persuade  her,  which  were  ineffectual.  Irrita- 
ted at  this  courageous  resistance,  which  a  gene- 
rous enemy  would  have  admired,  they  put  in  exe- 
cution their  cruel  threat,  and  then  raised  the 
siege.  The  garrison  wished  to  retaliate  on  the 
Seigneur  de  Loupain,  who  was  of  the  party  of 
the  League,  and  who  had  been  made  prisoner ; 
but  our  heroine  opposed  it.  Henry  IV.  who 
knew  how  to  recompense  great  actions,  sent  her 
the  brevet  as  governor  of  Leucate,  with  the  re- 
version of  it  to  her  son. 


AGED  INDIAN. 

The  French,  in  the  year  1696,  attacked  the 
Iroquois  Indians  in  Canada,  whom  they  surprised 
and  dispersed.  An  illustrious  warrior  of  that 
nation,  who  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
disdaining  to  fly,  or  unable  to  do  it,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  abandoned  to  the  savages  attached 
to  the  French  force,  who,  following  their  barba- 
rous customs,  made  him  suffer  the  most  horrible 
torments.  The  old  man  never  suffered  a  sigh  to 
escape  him,  but  boldly  reproached  his  country- 
men with  rendering  themselves  slaves  to  the 
Europeans,  of  whom  he  spoke  with  great  conr 
tempt.  These  invectives  aggravated  one  of  the 
spectators,  who  gave  him  three  or  four  blows 
with  his  sword  to  finish  him,  "  Thou  art  wrong," 
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said  the  prisoner  coolly,  "to  shorten  my  life; 
thou  wouldst  have  had  more  time  to  learn  how 
to  die  like  a  man." 


EMPEROR  SIGISMUND. 

Some  noblemen  of  Hungary  entered  the  cham- 
ber of  Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany,  with 
an  intention  of  assassinating  him,  or  at  least  of 
taking  him  prisoner.  The  emperor  advancing 
towards  them  with  a  look  of  great  dignity  and  in- 
trepidity, exclaimed,  "Is  any  one  amongst  you 
bold  enough  to  attempt  to  lay  his  hands  upon  me? 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  death  ?  If  you  want 
to  kill  me,  let  any  one  of  you  approach  me,  and 
I  will  defend  myself." 

RUSSIAN    DISCIPLINE. 

In  September,  1777,  there  happened  at  St. 
Petersburg  a  sudden  inundation  of  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  The  empress  seeing  from  her 
balcony  that  the  water  came  within  reach  of  the 
sentinel  placed  before  the  palace,  called  out  to 
him  to  retire  within  doors,  which  the  soldier  re- 
fused to  do.  The  empress  asked  him  if  he  knew 
her;  the  man  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  that 
though  he  knew  her  majesty,  no  one  but  his  cor- 
poral could  relieve  him.  The  waters  increased, 
and  reached  the  sentinel's  knees.  The  empress 
sent  several  messengers  to  him,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. It  now  became  requisite  to  call  the  cor- 
poral, who  was  found  asleep  in  the  guard-house, 
and  he  was  almost  obliged  to  swim  to  relieve  the 
honest  private,  who  by  that  time  had  only  his 
head  and  shoulders  above  water,  and  would  com- 
posedly have  suffered  himself  to  be  drowned, 
notwithstanding  the  formal  and  repeated  orders 
of  his  sovereign. 


BATTLE  OF    CAMPERDOWN. 

Dr.  Duncan,  the  chaplain  to  Lord  Duncan, 
relates  the  following  anecdote  of  Covey,  a  ma- 
rine who  lost  both  his  legs  on  board  the  Venera- 
>ble,  his  lordship's  flag  6hip  at  the  battle  of  Cam- 
perdown:  "  You  are  not,"  says  the  doctor,  "  to 
imagine  that  I  was  circumscribed  to  the  narrow 
founds  of  my  clerical  office ;  in  the  day  of  blood 
I  was  on  triple  duty;  alternately  acting  as  a 
sailor,  chaplain,  and  surgeon's  assistant,  when 
the  battle  might  be  truly  said  to  bleed  in  every 
vein.  I  was  now  called  to  minister  to  the  re- 
coverable, now  to  the  irrecoverable.  A  marine 
of  the  .  .ame  of  Covey  was  brought  down  to  the 
surgery  deprived  of  both  his  legs;  and  it  was 
necessary  some  hours  after  to  amputate  still  high- 
er. *  I  suppose,'  says  Covey,  •  those  scissors 
will  finish  the  business  of  the  bullet,  Master 
Mate?  '  '  Indeed,  my  brave  fellow,'  cried  the  sur- 
geon, 'there  is  some  fear  of  it.'  •  Well,  never 
mind,'  said  Covey,  •  I  've  lost  my  legs  to  be  sure, 
and  mayhap  may  lose  my  life ;  but  we  have  beat  the 
Dutch,  my  boy,  we  have  beat. the  Dutch;  this 
blessed  day  my  legs  have  been  shot  off,  so  I  '11 
have  another  cheer  for  it — huzza  !  huzza  !  '  " 
.Covey  recovered,  aud  was  cook  of  one  of  the 


ships  in  ordinary  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  died 
in  1805. 


GENERAL  DUMOURIER. 
Dumourier  when  a  young  man,  served  in  the 
French  army,  under  the  command  of  Marquess 
de  Castries,  and  was  taken  prisoner  the  evening 
before  the  battle  of  Closter  Camp,  about  the  year 
1760.  Being  assailed  by  a  score  of  the  enemy's 
hussars,  he  defended  himself  with  great  bravery, 
and  at  the  same  time  called  on  some  of  the  French 
troopers  who  had  just  fled  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. He  disabled  two  of  the  hussars  from  con- 
tinuing the  combat;  but  his  horse  fell  down  dead 
under  him;  and  to  increase  his  misfortune,  his 
left  stirrup,  which  happened  to  be  formed  of  un- 
tempered  iron,  was  bent  close  to  his  foot  by  the 
weight  of  his  charger.  He  disengaged  his  leg, 
but  his  foot  was  still  fast;  notwithstanding  this, 
he  sustained  a  combat  for  five  minutes  against 
his  furious  antagonists,  until  Baron  de  Behr 
came  up,  to  whom  he  surrendered  himself  a  pris- 
oner. 


A  SON'S  DISGRACE  NOBLY  REPAIRED. 

Jolibois,  a  veteran,  having  learnt  that  his  son 
had  deserted  the  first  battalion  of  Paris,  felt  so 
indignant  at  this  disgrace  to  his  name,  that  he 
instantly  resolved  to  go  and  supply  the  recreant's 
place.  He  joined  the  army  just  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Jemappe,  in  which  he  fought  with  great 
gallantry,  exclaiming  at  every  shot  he  fired,  "  O 
my  son  !  why  should  the  painful  remembrance  of 
thy  fault  embitter  moments  so  glorious  1 " 

FIGHTING  ENTHUSIASM. 

During  one  of  the  engagements  in  the  late  war 
in  Spain,  a  private  soldier,  named  William  Bis- 
ket,  had  his  thigh  perforated  by  a  musket  ball. 
With  his  musket  in  his  hand  he  quitted  the  field, 
the  blood  flowing  from  his  wound  as  he  passed  to 
the  rear.  He  had  proceeded  about  two  hundred 
yards,  when,  turning  round,  he  beheld  his  com- 
panions supporting  the  conflict  with  undiminish- 
ed ardor.  At  the  sight  his  bosom  was  fired 
anew;  he  returned  to  the  gory  field,  to  assist  his 
handful  of  friends  against  the  numerous  legions 
of  their  enemies.  Being  asked  what  motive  in- 
duced him  to  rejoin  his  company,  he  replied, 
"  To  have  another  shot  at  the  rascals,  sir,  before 
I  leave  you."  The  gallant  soldier  fired  once, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  presenting  his  piece  a  sec- 
ond time,  when  another  ball  penetrated  his  arm 
above  the  elbow,  shattered  the  bone,  and  com- 
pelled the  hero  to  retire  from  the  field  of  honor, 
regretted  by  his  admiring  countrymen. 

In  another  action  in  the  Peninsula,  a  private 
in  one  of  the  English  companies,  of  the  name  of 
William  Dougald,  was  hit  on  the  thigh  by  three 
spent  balls  in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  and  al- 
though all  of  them  were  severe  in  their  kind,  the 
poor  fellow  never  quitted  the  field.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  another  engagement  with  the  French 
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seemed  inevitable,  and  Dougald  being  so  lame 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk,  he  was  desired  to 
go  to  the  rear.  "  No,''  said  he,  "  I  will  rather 
die  than-  leave  my  comrades."  With  the  utmost 
pain  and  exertions  he  kept  up  with  the  company ; 
he  reached  the  army,  fought  bravely,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  was  stretched  lifeless  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  one  of  their  riflemen. 


COOLNESS. 

At  the  battle  of  Minden,  a  Corps  of  French 
grenadiers,  commanded  by  M.  N.  Perer,  were 
exposed  to  a  battery  that  carried  off  whole  files 
at  once.  N.  Perer  wishing  them  not  to  fall 
back,  rode  slowly  in  front  of  the  line  with  his 
snuff-box  in  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Well,  my  boys, 
what's  the  matter  1  Eh,  cannon  !  Well,  it 
kills  you,  it  kills  you,  that's  all,  my  boys;  march 
on,  and  never  mind  it." 

FAMILY  SACRIFICE. 

During  the  French  revolution,  a  Madame 
Saintmaraule,  with  her  daughter,  and  a  youth, 
her  son,  not  yet  of  age,  were  confined  in  prison 
and  brought  to  trial.  The  mother  and  daughter 
behaved  with  resolution,  and  were  sentenced  to 
die;  but  of  the  youth  no  other  notice  was  taken, 
except  that  he  was  remanded  back  to  prison. 
"  What !  "  exclaimed  the  boy,  "  am  I  then  to 
be  separated  from  my  mother  1  It  cannot  be  !  " 
and  immediately  he  cried  out,  "  Vive  Le  Roi  ! " 
in  consequence  of  this  he  was  instantly  condemn- 
ed to  death,  and  with  his  mother  and  his  sister, 
was  led  out  to  execution. 


INTREPID  BISHOP. 

A  house  in  the  town  of  Auch  had  taken  fire ; 
the  whole  staircase  was  in  flames;  and  in  the 
highest  story  there  was  a  feeble  old  woman,  cut 
off  apparently  from  every  way  of  escape.  The 
bishop  of  the  place  offered  two  thousand  francs 
to  any  person  who  would  rescue  her  from  destruc- 
tion. No  one  presented  himself ;  the  flames 
made  rapid  progress ;  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
years  and  infirmity  was  on  the  point  of  perishing. 
The  bishop  did  not  stop  any  longer  to  deliberate ; 
he  wrapped  a  wet  cloth  around  him;  rushed  in- 
to the  midst  of  the  raging  element;  reached  the 
woman ;    and  brought  her  down  in  safety. 


UNEXPECTED  REWARD. 

M.  Labat,  a  merchant  of  Bayonne,  ill  in  health, 
had  retired  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  1803, 
to  a  country  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Adour. 
One  morning,  when  promenading  in  his  robe-de- 
chambre,  on  a  terrace  elevated  a  little  above  the 
river,  he  saw  a  traveller  thrown  by  a  furious 
horse,  from  the  opposite  bank,  into  the  midst  of 
the  torrent.  M.  Labat  was  a  good  swimmer; 
he  did  not  stop  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  danger 
of  the  attempt,  but  ill  as  he  was,  threw  off  his 
robe-de-chambre,  leaped  into  the  flood,  and 
caught  the  drowning  stranger  at  the  moment 


when,  having  lost  all  sensation,  he  must  have 
otherwise  inevitably  perished.  "  Oh,  God  !  " 
exclaimed  M.  Labat,  clasping  him  in  his  arms, 
and  recognizing  with  a  transport  of  joy  the  indi- 
vidual he  had  saved;  "  sacred  humanity  !  what 
do  I  not  owe  thee  1     I  have  saved  my  son  !  " 

LA  ROCHEJACQUELEIN. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Vendeen  war, 
the  royalists  took  Saumur.  M.  de  la  Rochejac- 
quelein  attacked  the  republican  camp,  and  turn- 
ed it;  the  ditch  was  crossed,  a  wall  beyond  it 
thrown  down,  and  the  post  carried.  M.  de  la 
Rochejacquelein  throwing  his  hat  into  the  en- 
trenchment, called  out,  "  Who  will  go  and  fetch 
it  1 "  and  darting  forward  the  first  himself,  he 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  great  number  of  brave 
peasants. 

This  gallant  youth,  who  commanded  the  Ven- 
deen army,  and  was  always  at  the  post  of  honor 
and  of  danger,  fell  in  the  cause  he  had  so  ardently 
espoused,  in  the  twentyfirst  year  of  his  age. 

D'ELBEE. 

When  the  Vendeen  General,  M.  d'Elbee,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  republicans,  he  was  at 
death's  door  from  his  wounds.  They  entered 
his  chamber,  saying,  "  So  this  is  d'Elbee  !  " 
"  Yes,"  replied  he,  "you  see  your  greatest  ene- 
my, and  had  I  strength  to  fight,  you  should  not 
have  taken  Noirmoutier;  or  at  least  you  should 
have  purchased  it  dearly."  They  kept  him  five 
days,  and  loaded  him  with  insults;  but  he  sub- 
mitted to  their  examinations  with  great  modera- 
tion, until  at  length  exhausted  by  suffering,  he 
said,  "Gentlemen,  it  is  time  to  conclude;  let 
me  die."  As  he  was  unable  to  stand,  they  placed 
this  brave  and  virtuous  general  in  an  arm  chair, 
where  he  was  shot. 

FEMALE  VOLUNTEERS. 
A  Vendeen  heroine  of  the  name  of  Jeanne  Ro- 
bin could  not  be  dissuaded  from  taking  up  arms 
in  the  cause  of  royalty.  She  obtained  one  of  the 
coarse  cottons  which  were  given  to  the  pooresf 
of  the  soldiers,  took  the  sacrament,  and  there 
hastened  to  the  camp.  The  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Thouars,  she  sought  for  M.  de  Lescure, 
and  addressing  him,  said,  "  General,  I  am  a  wo- 
man !  Madame  de  Lescure  knows  it,  and  also 
that  my  character  is  good.  To-morrow  there  \9 
to  be  a  battle;  let  me  but  have  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  I  am  sure  I  shall  fight,  so  that  you  will  not 
send  me  away."  She  indeed  fought  under  the 
eye  of  M.  de  Lescure,  and  called  to  him,  "  Gen- 
eral, you  must  not  pass  me,  I  shall  always  be 
nearer  the  blues  (the  republicans)  than  you." 
She  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  but  this  only  ani- 
mated her  the  more;  and  showing  it  to  him,  she 
said,  "  This  is  nothing."  Then  rushing  furiously 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  engagement,  she 
perished. 

After  a  great  assault  at  Ostend,  among  the 
heaps  of  slain  was  found  the  body  of  a  young 
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Spanish  woman,  who  it  was  conjectured  by  her 
wounds  had  been  slain  in  the  assault.  She  had 
under  her  apparel  a  chain  of  gold  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  besides  other  jewels.  It  never  could 
be  ascertained  who  she  was,  or  what  had  induced 
her  to  brave  the  hazards  of  war,  although  every 
inquiry  was  made  on  the  subject. 

MARSHAL  NEY. 

On  the  memorable  retreat  from  Portugal,  Mar* 
shal  Ney  commanded  the  rear  guard,  and  had  to 
maintain  several  conflicts  with  the  English  troops. 
On  retreating  through  Pombal,  the  moment  the 
English  entered  the  town,  the  bells  were  ordered 
to  be  rung,  and  every  kind  of  rejoicing  to  be 
made,  even  it  is  said,  to  the  burning  of  Ney  and 
Massena  in  effigy.  Ney  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  instantly  turned  round  and  drove 
the  British  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
set  fire  to  the  town.  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lord  Wellington,  stating  that  he  was  sorry  to 
have  been  compelled  to  such  a  measure;  but  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  prove  to  his  lordship,  that  it 
was  hunger,  and  that  only,  that  obliged  the  French 
to  retreat  out  of  Portugal. 

TRAITS  OF  WATERLOO. 

Amidst  the  confusion  presented  by  the  fiercest 
and  closest  cavalry  fight  which  had-  ever  been 
seen,  many  individuals  distinguished  themselves 
by  feats  of  personal  strength  and  valor.  Even 
officers  of  rank  and  distinction,  whom  the  usual 
habits  of  modern  war  render  rather  the  direc- 
tors than  the  actual  agents  of  slaughter,  were  in 
this  desperate  action  seen  fighting  hand  to  hand, 
like  common  soldiers.  "  You  are  uncommonly 
savage  to  day,"  said  an  officer  to  his  friend,  a 
young  man  of  rank,  who  was  arming  himself  with 
a  third  sabre,  after  two  had  been  broken  in  his 
grasp.  "  What  would  you  have  me  do  %  "  an- 
swered the  other,  by  nature  one  of  the  most  gen- 
tle and  humane  of  men ;  "  we  are  here  to  kill  the 
French,  and  he  is  the  best  man  to-day,  who  can 
kill  most  of  them,"  and  he  again  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  combat. 

Sir  John  Elley  requested  permission  to  lead 
the  charge  of  the  heavy  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Life  Guards,  the  Oxford  Blues,  and  the  Scotch 
Greys.  The  effect  was  tremendous.  Sir  John 
was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  several  of  the 
cuirassiers;  but  being  a  tall  and  uncommonly 
powerful  man,  completely  master  of  his  horse  and 
sword,  he  cut  his  way  out,  leaving  several  of  his 
assailants  on  the  ground,  marked  with  wounds 
which  indicated  the  strength  of  the  arm  which 
inflicted  them. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  dreadful  day,  the  92nd 
regiment,  which  was  reduced  to  about  two  hun- 
dred men,  charged  a  column  of  the  enemy,  which 
came  down  on  them,  of  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand men;  they  penetrated  into  the  centre  of 
the  column  with  the  bayonet;  and  the  instant 
they  pierced  it,  the  Scotch  Greys  dashed  forward 
to  their  support;   when  they  cheered  each  other, 


and  cried  out,  "  Scotland  forever  !  '*  Every 
man  of  the  enemy  was  either  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oner; after  which  the  Scots  Greys  charged 
through  the  enemy's  second  line,  and  took  their 
eagles. 

A  division  of  the  enemy  having  been  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  their  eagles,  Lieutenant  Deares 
of  the  28th,  hurried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  ac- 
companied the  cavalry  in  the  pursuit  on  foot,  at- 
tacking, sword  in  hand,  every  Frenchman  that 
came  in  his  way*  He  had  already  cut  down  two, 
and  wounded  three  others,  when  being  overpow- 
ered by  a  body  of  infantry,  and  taken  prisoner* 
he  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  except  his  shirt 
and  trowsers,  in  which  state  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment during  the  night. 

The  bridge  at  Wavre  was  repeatedly  lost  and 
gained  before  the  French  were  able  to  make  their 
footing  good  beyond  it.  At  length  a  French  col- 
onel snatched  the  eagle  of  his  regiment,  and  rush- 
ing forward*  crossed  the  bridge,  and  struck  it 
into  the  ground  on  the  other  side.  His  corps 
followed,  with  an  unanimous  shout  of  Vive  I* 
Empereur!  and  although  the  gallant  officer  who 
thus  led  them  on  was  slain  on  the  spot,  his  fol- 
lowers succeeded  in  carrying  the  village. 

Amidst  the  fury  of  the  conflict,  some  traces 
occurred  of  military  indifference,  which  deserve 
to  be  recorded.  The  Life  Guards  coming  up  in 
the  rear  of  the  95th,  which  distinguished  regi- 
ment acted  as  sharp-shooters  in  front  of  the  line* 
sustaining  and  repelling  a  most  formidable  onset 
of  the  French,  called  out  to  them,  as  if  it  had 
been  on  the  parade  in  the  Park,  "  Bravo,  95th  ! 
do  you  lather  them,  and  we'll  shave  them." 

A  Life  Guardsman  who,  from  being  bald,  was 
known  among  his  comrades  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Marquess  of  Granby,  had  his  horse  shot  un- 
der him,  and  lost  his  helmet;  but  he  immediately 
rose,  and  though  on  foot,  attacked  a  cuirassier, 
whom  he  killed,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  for- 
ward, his  comrades  cheering  him,  "  Well  done, 
Marquess  of  Granby!  " 

While  Colonel  Ponsonby  lay  bleeding  from 
seven  severe  wounds,  a  private  soldier  of  the  40th 
regiment  came  up  to  him  late  in  the  evening, 
whom  he  entreated  to  remain  with  hiin  till  the 
morning.  The  man  begged  leave  to  look  for  a 
sword,  adding,  "  And  then,  your  honor,  I'll  en- 
gage the  devil  himself  won't  come  near  you." 
He  soon  picked  up  a  French  sabre,  and  then  sat 
quietly  down  by  the  colonel  until  daylight,  when 
he  had  him  conveyed  to  a  place  of  comfort  and 
security. 

A  corporal  in  the  Horse  Guards,  of  the  name 
of  Shaw,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  pu- 
gilist, was  fighting  seven  or  eight  hours,  dealing 
destruction  on  all  around  him;  at  one  time  he 
was  attacked  by  six  of  the  French  Imperial 
Guard,  four  of  whom  he  killed,  but  was  at  last 
slain  himself  by  the  remaining  two. 
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ARISTIDES. 

A  tragedy  by  Eschylus  was  once  represent- 
ed before  the  Athenians,  in  which  it  was  said  of 
one  of  the  characters,  "  that  he  cared  not  more 
to  be  just,  than  to  appear  so."  At  these  words 
all  eyes  were  instantly  turned  upon  Aristides,  as 
the  man,  who,  of  all  the  Greeks,  most  merited 
that  distinguished  character.  Ever  after  he  re- 
ceived, by  universal  consent,  the  surname  of  the 
Just,  a  title,  says  Plutarch,  truly  royal,  or  rather 
truly  divine.  This  remarkable  distinction 
roused  envy,  and  envy  prevailed  so  far  as  to  pro- 
cure his  banishment  for  ten  years,  upon  the  un- 
just suspicion,  that  his  influence  with  the  people 
was  dangerous  to  their  freedom.  When  the 
sentence  was  passed  by  his  countrymen,  Aristides 
himself  was  present  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  a 
stranger  who  stood  near,  and  could  not  write, 
applied  to  him  to  write  for  him  in  his  shell. 
"  What  narnel  "  asked  the  philosopher.  "  Ar- 
istides," replied  the  stranger.  **  Do  you  know 
him  then  1  "  said  Aristides,  "  or  has  he  in  any 
way  injured  you! "  "  Neither,"  said  the  other, 
"  but  it  is  for  this  very  thing  I  would  he  were 
condemned.  I  can  go  no  where  but  I  hear  of 
Aristides  the  Just."  Aristides  inquired  no  fur- 
ther, but  took  the  shell,  and  wrote  his  name  in 
it  as  desired. 

The  absence  of  Aristides  soon  dissipated  the 
apprehensions  which  his  countrymen  had  so  idly 
imbibed.  He  was  in  a  short  time  recalled,  and 
for  many  years  after  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  republic,  without  showing  the  least 
resentment  against  his  enemies,  or  seeking  any 
other  gratification  than  that  of  serving  his  coun- 
try with  fidelity  and  honor.  His  disregard  for 
money  was  strikingly  manifested  at  his  death; 
for  though  he  was  frequently  treasurer  as  well  as 
general,  he  scarcely  left  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  his  burial. 

The  virtues  of  Aristides  did  not  pass  without 
reward.  He  had  two  daughters,  who  were  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  to  whom 
portions  were  allotted  from  the  public  treasury. 

Aristides  being  judge  between  two  private 
persons,  one  of  them  declared  that  his  adversary 
had  greatly  injured  Aristides.  "  Relate  rather, 
good  friend,"  said  he,  interrupting  him,  "  what 
wrong  he  hath  done  thee,  for  it  is  thy  cause,  not 
mine,  that  I  now  sit  judge  of." 

Being  desired  by  Simonides,  the  poet,  who  had 
a  cause  to  try  before  him,  to  stretch  a  point  in 
his  favor,  he  replied,  "  As  you  would  not  be  a 
good  poet,  if  your  lines  ran  contrary  to  the  just 
measures  and  rules  of  your  art;  so  neither  should 
I  be  a  good  judge  or  an  honest  man,  if  I  decided 
aught  in  opposition  to  law  and  justice." 

DRACO. 

The  severity  of  the  laws  of  Draco  is  prover- 


bial ;  he  punished  almost  all  sorts  of  faults  with 
death;  and  was  hence  said  by  Demades  "  to 
have  written  his  laws,  not  with  ink,  but  with 
blood."  To  steal  an  apple  was  with  hima  crime 
of  as  deep  a  die,  as  to  commit  sacrilege;  even 
"  confirmed  idleness  "  was  punished  with  death. 
On  Draco  himself  being  once  asked,  "  Why  he 
punished  such  petty  crimes  with  death! "  he 
made  this  severe  answer:  "  That  the  smallest  of 
them  did  deserve  that,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
greater  punishment  he  could  find  out  for  greater 
crimes." 


SOLON. 

Anacharsis  was  wont  to  deride  the  endeavors 
of  Solon,  whose  code  of  law  superseded  the  bloody 
one  of  Draco,  to  repress  the  evil  passions  of  his 
fellow  citizens  with  a  few  words,  which,  said  he, 
"  are  no  better  than  spider's  webs,  which  the 
strong  will  break  through  at  pleasure." 

"  So  like  a  fly  the  poor  offender  cites, 
But  like  the  wasp,  the  rich  escapes  and  flies." 
Venham. 
The  reply  of  Solon  was  worthy  of  the  law- 
giver of  a    refined    people.     "Men,"  said  he, 
"  will  be  sure  to  stand  to  those  covenants,  which 
will  bring  evident  disadvantages  to  the  infringers 
of  them.     I  have  so  framed  and  tempered  the 
laws  of  Athens,  that  it  shall  manifestly  appear  to 
all,  that  it  is  more  for  their  interest  strictly  to 
observe,  than  in  anything  to  violate  and  infringe 
them." 


SOCRATES. 

While  Athens  was  governed  by  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, Socrates,  the  philosopher,  was  summoned 
to  the  Senate  House,  and  ordered  to  go  with 
some  other  persons,  whom  they  named,  to  seize 
one  Leon,  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  whom  they 
determined  to  put  out  of  the  way,  that  they  might 
enjoy  his  estate.  This  commission  Socrates 
positively  refused.  "  I  will  not  willingly,"  said 
he, "  assist  in  an  unjust  act."  Chericles  sharp- 
ly replied,  "  Dost  thou  think,  Socrates,  to  talk 
in  this  high  tone,  and  not  to  suffer!"  "Far 
from  it,"  replied  he,  "  I  expect  to  suffer  a  thou- 
sand ills,  but  none  so  great  as  to  do  unjustly." 


DIOCLES. 

Among  the  laws  which  Diodes  gave  to  the 
Syracusans,  there  was  one  which  enacted,  "  that 
no  man  should  presume  to  enter,  armed,  into  an 
assembly  of  the  people;  in  case  any  should,  he 
was  to  suffer  death."  One  day  an  alarm  was 
given  of  an  enemy  approaching,  and  Diodes  has- 
tened out  to  meet  them,  with  his  sword  by  his 
side.  On  the  way  he  was  informed  that  the 
people,  indifferent  to  their  common  danger,  had 
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assembled  to  talk  sedition  in  the  forum;  and, 
forgetting  all  inferior  circumstances  in  his  zeal 
for  the  public  safety,  he  stepped,  armed  as  he 
was,  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  intending 
to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  recall  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty;  but  before  he  could  address  them, 
one  of  the  busiest  of  the  factious  called  out  "  that 
Diocles,  in  arms  among  the  people,  had  broken 
the  laws  which  he  had  himself  made."  Diocles, 
struck,  but  not  confounded,  turning  towards  his 
accuser,  replied,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Most  true: 
nor  shall  Diocles  be  the  last  to  sanction  his  own 
laws."  On  saying  this,  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
falling  on  it  expired. 

A  fate  precisely  similar  is  recorded  of  Charon- 
das,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Thurians. 

TIES  OF  KINDRED. 

Phocion,  the  Athenian  general,  never  suffered 
domestic  or  private  views  to  interfere  with  the 
public  interest.  He  constantly  refused  to  solicit 
any  favor  even  for  those  most  nearly  allied  to 
him.  His  son-in-law,  Chericles, being  summoned 
before  the  republic  on  a  suspicion  of  having  em- 
bezzled the  public  money,  Phocion  addressed 
him  in  these  admirable  terms:  "I  have  made 
you  my  son-in-law,  but  only  for  what  is  just  and 
honorable." 

Mysias,  the  brother  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Macedon,  solicited  him  to  hear  a  cause,  in  which 
he  was  a  party,  in  his  chamber.  "  No,  my  dear 
brother,"  answered  Antigonus,  "  I  will  hear  it 
in  the  open  court  of  justice;  because  I  must  do 
justice." 


JUST  REWARD  OF  TREACHERY. 

Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  keeper 
of  the  Roman  capitol,  agreed  to  betray  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sabines,  on  this  condition,  "  that 
she  should  have  for  her  reward,  that  which  they 
carried  upon  their  left  arms,"  meaning  the  gold- 
en bracelets  they  wore  upon  them.  The  Sabines 
having  been  let  in  by  Tarpeia,  according  to  com- 
pact, Titius,  their  king,  though  well  pleased  with 
carrying  the  place,  yet  detesting  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done,  commanded  the  Sabines  to 
give  the  fair  traitor  her  promised  reward,  by 
throwing  to  her  all  they  wore  on  their  left  arms; 
and  therewith  unclasping  his  bracelet  from  his 
left  arm,  he  cast  that,  together  with  his  shield, 
upon  her.  All  the  Sabines  following  the  exam- 
ple of  their  chief,  the  traitoress  was  speedily 
overwhelmed  with  the  number  of  bracelets  and 
bucklers  heaped  upon  her,  and  thus  perished  mis- 
erably under  the  weight  of  the  reward  which  she 
had  earned  by  the  double  treachery  to  her  father 
and  to  her  country. 

FABIUS. 

An  exchange  of  captives  was  agreed  on  be- 
tween Fabius  and  Hannibal,  and  he  that  had  the 
fewer  in  number,  was  to  pay  a  piece  in  money, 
as  the  ransom  of  the  remainder.     Fabius  inform- 


ed the  senate  of  this  compact,  and  that  on  count* 
ing  numbers  it  was  found  that  the  Roman  cap- 
tives exceeded  by  two  hundred  and  forty  the  Car- 
thaginian. The  senate,  however,  refused  to 
ratify  the  agreement,  and  withal  reproached 
Fabius  for  doing  so  little  honor  to  the  Roman 
name,  as  to  agree  to  free  men  whose  cowardice 
had  made  them  the  slaves  of  their  enemies.  Fa* 
bius  received  the  rebuke  with  calmness,  convinced 
at  the  same  time  in  his  own  mind,  that  however 
just  it  might  be,  there  was  something  still  more 
just  in  being  faithful  to  an  engagement,  delibe- 
rately made  by  a  public  officer,  on  the  public  be- 
half. His  private  purse  was  not  at  the  moment 
affluent  enough  to  discharge  the  stipulated  ran- 
som, but  rather  than  deceive  Hannibal,  he  sent 
his  son  to  Rome,  with  instructions  to  sell  all  his 
lands,  and  to  return  with  the  money  to  the  camp. 
Young  Fabius  did  so ;  the  ransom  of  the  Roman 
prisoners  was  paid;  and  the  patriot  general,  by 
thus  sacrificing  his  fortune  to  his  honor,  gave  his 
character  one  more  claim  to  that  immortality 
which  numberless  great  and  good  acts  have  con* 
ferred  upon  it. 


PORTIUS  CATO. 
M.  Portius  Cato  raised  himself  many  enemies 
by  his  stern  and  inflexible  integrity,  his  honesty 
in  doing  right  to  the  injured,  and  his  severity  in 
punishing  offenders.  He  spared  no  man,  nor 
was  a  friend  to  any  one  who  was  not  so  to  the 
commonwealth.  More  than  fifty  accusations 
were  successively  brought  against  him;  yet,  by 
the  common  suffrages  of  the  people,  he  was  always 
declared  innocent,  and  that  not  by  the  power  of 
his  riches  or  the  interest  of  his  friends,  but  by 
the  justness  of  his  cause.  Cato  was  also  as  wise 
as  he  was  just;  for,  being  accused  again  in  his 
old  age,  he  requested  that  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  one  of  his  chief  enemies,  might  alone 
sit  in  judgment  upon  him.  This  was  granted, 
the  cause  of  complaint  examined  into,  and  Grac- 
chus pronounced  him  innocent.  From  a  result 
so  corresponding  to  the  noble  confidence  shown 
by  Cato,  he  lived  ever  after  in  equal  glory  and 
security. 


A  TRIED   MAN. 

The  boast  of  Portius  Cato,  that  he  had  been 
fiftyone  times  tried  and  acquitted,  though  extra- 
ordinary enough,  was  greatly  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  Athenian  Aristophon,  who  prided  himself 
in  having  been  ninetyfive  times  cited  and  ac- 
cused before  the  public  tribunals,  and  in  every 
instance  pronounced  innocent. 

BOLD  MONITOR. 

Augustus  Caesar  was  once  sitting  in  judgment 
when  Maecenas  was  present,  who,  perceiving 
that  the  emperor  was  about  to  pass  sentence  of 
death  on  a  number  of  persons,  endeavored  to  get 
up  to  him;  but,  being  hindered  by  the  crowd, 
he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper,  "  Tandem  aliquan- 
do  surgity  carnifex?  "     «'  When  are  you  going 
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to  rise,  hangman?  "  and  then  threw  the  note  in- 
to Cesar's  lap.  Cesar  immediately  rose  without 
Condemning  any  person  to  death ;  and  far  from 
taking  the  sarcastic  admonition  of  Maecenas 
amiss,  he  feh  much  troubled  that  he  had  given 
cause  for  it. 


A  BRIBE  WELL   WEIGHED. 

A  poor  man  in  Turkey  claimed  a  house  which  a 
rich  neighbor  had  usurped;  he  held  his  deeds 
and  documents  to  prove  his  right,  but  his  more 
powerful  opponent  had  provided  a  number  of 
witnesses  to  invalidate  them;  and  to  support 
their  evidence  more  effectually,  he  presented 
the  cadi  with  a  bag  containing  five  hundred  du- 
cats. 

When  the  cause  came  to  be  heard,  the  poor 
man  told  his  story,  and  produced  his  writings, 
but  wanted  that  most  essential  and  only  valid 
proof,  witnesses.  The  other,  provided  with  wit- 
nesses, laid  his  whole  stress  on  them,  and  on  his 
adversary's  defect  in  law,  who  could  produce 
none;  he  therefore  urged  the  cadi  to  give  sen- 
tence in  his  favor. 

After  the  most  pressing  solicitations,  the  judge 
calmly  drew  from  under  his  seat  the  bag  of  five 
hundred  ducats,  which  the  rich  man  had  given 
him  as  a  bribe;  saying  to  him  very  gravely, 
"  You  have  been  much  mistaken  in  this  suit;  for 
if  the  poor  man  could  bring  no  witnesses  in  con- 
firmation of  his  right,  I  myself  can  produce  at 
least  five  hundred."  He  then  threw  him  the  bag 
with  reproach  and  indignation,  and  decreed  the 
house  to  the  poor  plaintiff. 


CONFLICT  OF  AFFECTION  AND 
DUTY. 

A  grocer  of  the  city  of  Smyrna  had  a  son,  who 
with  the  help  of  the  little  learning  the  country 
could  afford,  rose  to  the  post  of  Naib,  or  deputy 
of  the  Cadi;  and  as  such  visited  the  markets, 
and  inspected  the  weights  and  measures  of  all 
retail  dealers.  One  day  as  this  officer  was  going 
his  rounds,  the  neighbors,  who  knew  enough  of 
his  father's  character  to  suspect  that  he  might 
stand  in  need  of  the  caution,  advised  him  to  re- 
move his  weights ;  but  the  old  cheat  trusting  to 
his  relationship  to  the  inspector,  laughed  at  their 
advice. 

The  Naib,  on  coming  to  his  shop,  coolly  said 
to  him,  '*  Good  man,  fetch  out  your  weights, 
that  we  may  examine  them."  Instead  of  obey- 
ing, the  grocer  endeavored  to  evade  the  order 
with  a  laugh,  but  was  soon  convinced  that  his 
son  was  serious,  by  his  ordering  the  officers  to 
search  his  shop.  The  instruments  of  his  fraud 
were  soon  discovered;  and  after  an  impartial 
examination,  openly  condemned  and  broken  to 
pieces.  He  was  also  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  fifty 
piastres,  and  to  receive  a  bastinado  of  as  many 
blows  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

After  this  had  been  effected  on  the  spot,  the 

Naib,  leaping  from  his  horse,  threw  himself  at  the 

feet  of  his  father,  and   watering  them   with  his 

tears,  thus  addressed  him;   "  Father,  I  have  dis- 
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charged  my  ditty  to  my  God*  my  sovereign,  and 
my  country,  as  well  as  to  the  station  I  hold ;  per* 
mit  me  now,  by  my  respect  and  submission,  to 
acquit  the  debt  I  owe  a  parent*  Justice  is  blind; 
it  is  the  power  of  God  on  earth;  it  has  no  re- 
gard to  the  ties  of  kindred.  God  and  our  neigh- 
bors' rights  are  above  the  ties  of  nature ;  you* 
had  offended  against  the  laws  of  justice;  you  de- 
served this  punishment,  but  I  am  sorry  it  was 
your  fate  to  receive  it  from  me.  My  conscience 
would  not  suffer  me  to  act  otherwise.  Behave 
better  for  the  future;  and  instead  of  censuring 
me,  pity  my  being  reduced  to  so  cruel  a  neces- 
sity." 

So  extraordinary  an  act  of  justice  gained  him 
the  acclamations  and  praise  of  the  whole  city, 
and  a  report  of  it  being  made  to  the  Sublime 
Porte,  the  Sultan  advanced  the  Naib  to  the  post 
of  Cadi,  and  he  soon  after  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
Mufti. 


SUFFERING  FOR  CONSCIENCE  SAKE, 

Among  the  prosecutions  for  conscience  sake* 
which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
none  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Thorpe,  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  of  which 
an  account,  written  by  himself,  is  preserved  in 
Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments.  It  is  not  only  in- 
teresting as  an  apparently  authentic  record  at 
the  proceedings,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  times.  The  trial  took 
place  before  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  1407.  In  the  pious  exhortations  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  this  heretic,  there  is  a  mixture  of  ar- 
gument, and  scolding,  and  swearing,  which  is 
altogether  very  amusing.  After  a  long  confer- 
ence, in  which  the  archbishop  seldom  conde- 
scended to  address  him  by  any  other  appellation" 
than  that  of  "  Lewde  Lossel,"  he  asked  him 
definitely  to  submit  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
church ;  but  receiving  only  a  conditional  answer  1 
— "  Than  the  archbishop,  striking  with  his  honde 
ferseyle  upon  a  cupborde,  spake  to  me  with  a 
great  spyrite,  saying,  «  But  yf  thou  leave  soche 
additions,  obliging  the  now  here  without  ony  ex- 
cepcion  to  mine  ordinaunce,  or  that  I  go  out 
of  this  place,  1  shall  make  the  as  sure  as  ony 
thefe  that  is  in  the  pryson  of  Lantern.  Advyse 
the  now  what  thou  wilt  do.'  " 

And  in  the  same  spirit  of  Christian  meekness, 
his  grace  concluded  by  telling  Thorpe,  "  By  — — . 
I  shall  settle  upon  thy  shynes  a  pair  of  perils, 
that  thou  shelt  be  gladde  to  change  thy  Voice." 

Thorpe,  resolute  in  his  nonconformity,  was 
committed  to  prison,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
what  became  of  him,  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  worthy  archbishop  took  the  humane  advice 
of  the  bystanders,  some  of  whom  mercifully  advis- 
ed his  grace  to  burn  him,  and  others  to  drown 
him  in  the  sea  ! 


INFLEXIBLE  JUDGES. 
Louis  XI.  proposing  to  cajole  his  court  of 
parliament  of  Paris,  if  it  should   refuse  to  pub- 
lish certain  new  ordinances  which  he  made,  and 
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the  masters  of  that  court  being  informed  of  the 
king's  intention,  went  to  him  in  their  robes. 
The  king  inquired  their  business  1  "  Sir,"  an- 
swered the  President  La  Vacquery,  "  we  are 
come  here,  determined  to  lose  our  lives,  every 
one  of  us,  rather  than  by  our  connivance  any  un- 
just ordinances  should  take  place."  The  king, 
amazed  at  this  answer  of  La  Vacquery,  and  at 
the  constancy  of  the  parliament,  gave  them  gra- 
cious entertainment,  and  commanded  that  the 
edicts  which  he  intended  to  have  published, 
should  be  immediately  cancelled  in  their  pres- 
ence ;  swearing,  that  henceforth  he  never  would 
make  edicts  that  should  not  be  just  and  equita- 
ble. 

Morvilliers,  keeper  of  the  seals  to  Charles  the 
Ninth  of  France,  was  one  day  ordered  by  his 
sovereign  to  put  the  seals  to  the  pardon  of  a  no- 
bleman who  had  committed  murder.  Herefused. 
The  king  then  took  the  seals  out  of  his  hands, 
and  having  put  them  himself  to  the  instrument 
of  remission,  returned  them  immediately  to  Mor- 
villiers ;  who  refused  to  take  them  again,  say- 
ing, "  The  seals  have  twice  put  me  in  a  situa- 
tion of  great  honor;  once  when  I  received  them, 
and  again  when  I  resigned  them." 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  granted  a  pardon 
to  a  nobleman  who  had  committed  some  very 
great  crime.  M.  Voisin,  the  chancellor,  ran  to 
him  in  his  closet,  and  exclaimed,  "  Sire,  you 
cannot  pardon  a  person  in  the  situation  of  Mr. 

."  "  1  have  promised  him,"  replied  the  king, 

who  was  ever  impatient  of  contradiction ;  "  go 
and  fetch  the  great  seal."  "  But,  sire," — "  Pray, 
sir,  do  as  I  order  you."  The  chancellor  re- 
turns with  the  seals;  Louis  applies  them  him- 
self to  the  instrument,  containing  the  pardon, 
and  gives  them  again  to  the  chancellor.  "  They 
are  polluted  now,  sire,"  exclaims  the  intrepid 
and  excellent  magistrate,  pushing  them  from  him 
on  the  table,  "  I  cannot  take  them  again." 
"  What  an  impracticable  man  !  "  cries  the  mon- 
arch, and  throws  the  pardon  into  the  fire.  "  I 
will  now,  sire,  take  them  again,"  said  the 
chancellor;  "  the  fire,  you  know,  purifies  every- 
thing." 


SIR    THOMAS  MORE. 

When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancellor 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  ordered  a  gentle- 
man to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  a  poor  woman, 
whom  he  had  wronged.  The  gentleman,  said, 
"  Then  I  hope  your  lordship  will  grant  me  a  long 
day  to  pay  it."  "  I  will  grant  your  motion," 
said  my  chancellor;  "Monday  next  is  St.  Bar- 
nabas' Day,  which  is  the  longest  day  in  the  year; 
pay  it  to  the  widow  that  day,  or  I  will  commit 
you  to  the  Fleet  prison." 


QUEEN    MARY. 

Queen  Mary,  until  her  marriage  with  Philip 
the  Second,  appears  to  have  been  merciful  and 
humane;   for  Hollinshed  says, that  when  she  ap- 


pointed Sir  Richard  Morgan  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  she  told  him,  "  that  notwith- 
standing the  old  error  which  did  not  admit 
any  witness  to  speak,  or  any  other  matter  to  be 
heard,  (her  majesty  being  party)  that  her  pleas- 
ure was,  that  whatsoever  could  be  brought  in  fa- 
vor of  the  subject,  should  be  admitted  to  be  heard ; 
and  moreover,  that  the  justices  should  not  per- 
suade themselves  to  put  in  judgment  otherwise 
for  her  highness  than  for  her  subject." 

FIT  PUNISHMENT. 

An  officer  of  rank  in  the  army  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  of  France,  having  ill-treated  a  peasant, 
the  monarch  made  him  live  for  a  few  days  upon 
wine  and  meat.  The  officer  tired  of  this  very  heat- 
ing diet,  requested  permission  to  have  some 
bread  allowed  him.  The  king  sent  for  him,-  and 
said,  "  How  could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  ill- 
treat  those  persons  who  put  bread  into  your 
mouth  1  " 


LORD  STOURTON. 

Lord  Stourton  was,  in  the  year  1556,  tried  at 
Westminster  Hall  for  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Hart- 
gyl  and  his  son,  under  very  aggravated  circum- 
stances. The  commission  for  trying  him  was 
directed  to  the  judges,  and  some  of  the  privy 
council.  At  first  his  lordship  refused  to  plead, 
but  the  chief  justice  informed  him  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal,  his  rank  should  not  excuse 
him  from  being  pressed  to  death.  Upon  this 
he  confessed  the  fact,  and  was  hanged  in  a  silken 
halter  at  Salisbury.  His  monument  was  some 
years  ago  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city, 
with  the  silken  halter  hanging  over  it. 


SIR  EDWARD  COKE. 

Preparatory  to  the  trial  of  Peacham,  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  as  appears  by  his  own  letters 
to  the  king,  was  employed  by  his  majesty  to  over- 
come the  scruples  of  some  of  the  judges,  who 
doubted  whether  the  crime  amounted  to  high 
treason.  In  this  unconstitutional  negociation  he 
met  with  the  stem  opposition  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who,  after  Lord  Bacon  had  searched  the 
record  for  precedents,  and  perverted  his  intellect 
to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  bring  the  case  under 
the  description  of  treason,  gave  his  written  opi- 
nion against  him.  The  king  was  much  enraged 
at  the  opposition,  and  bitterly  accused  Sir  Ed- 
ward of  "  caring  more  for  the  safety  of  such  a 
monster,  than  the  preservation  of  the  crown." 

HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT. 

Bishop  Burnett  relates  a  curious  circumstance 
respecting  the  origin  of  that  important  statute, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  "It  was  carried," 
says  he,  "  by  an  odd  artifice  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Norris  were  named 
to  be  the  tellers ;  Lord  Norris  being  a  man  subject 
to  vapors,  was  not  at  all  times  attentive  to  what 
he  was  doing;  so  a  very  fat  lord  coming  in,  Lord 
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Grey  counted  him  for  ten,  as  a  jest  at  first;  but 
seeing  Lord  Norris  had  not  observed  it,  he  went 
on  with  this  misreckoning  of  ten;  so  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  house,  and  declared  that  they  who 
were  for  the  bill  were  the  majority,  though  it  in- 
deed went  on  the  other  side ;  and  by  this  means 
the  bill  passed." 


SUPREMACY  OF  THE  LAWS. 

"  The  king  of  Spain,"  says  Mr.  Selden  in  his 
Table  Talk,  "  was  outlawed  in  Westminster 
Hall,  I  being  of  counsel  against  him ;  a  merchant 
had  recovered  costs  against  him  in  a  suit,  which 
because  he  could  not  get,  we  advised  him  to  have 
his  majesty  outlawed  for  not  appearing,  and  so 
he  was*  As  soon  as  Gondemar,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  heard  that,  he  presently  sent  the 
money;  by  reason  if  his  master  had  been  out- 
lawed ,  he  could  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  which  would  have  been  very  prejudicial, 
there  being  then  many  suits  between  the  king  of 
Spain  and  our  merchants." 

When  the  ambassador  of  Peter  the  Great  was 
arrested  for  debt  in  London,  in  the  latter  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  Czar  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment and  indignation,  that  the  persons  who 
had  thus  violated  the  respect  due  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  crowned  head*  were  not  immedi- 
ately put  to  death.  His  astonishment  was  con- 
siderably increased  when  he  was  told,  that  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  himself  had  no  power  of 
dispensing  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  which  he 
was  himself  subjected. 


LORD  KEEPER  WILLIAMS. 

Williams,  the  lord  keeper  in  the  reign  of  James 
1.,  seeing  a  new  church  at  Maiden,  inquired  at 
whose  cost  it  had  been  built'?  Mr.  George  Mi- 
nors, who  attended  him,  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  greatest  contributor.  "  And  has  he  not  a 
suit  now  depending  in  chanceryT'said  the  keeper. 
*f  The  same,"  answered  Minors.  "Well,"  said 
the  keeper,  "  he  shall  not  fare  the  worse  for 
building  of  churches."  This  being  told  the  gen- 
tleman, the  next  morning  he  sent  a  present  of 
fruit  and  poultry  to  the  lord  keeper,  who  refused 
it,  saying  to  Minors,  "  Carry  it  back,  George, 
and  tell  your  friend  he  shall  fare  never  the  better 
for  his  fruit  and  poultry." 

HANGING  AN  ALDERMAN. 
During  the  disturbances  on  the  Exclusion  Bill 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  thought  necessary, 
by  the  nefarious  ministry  of  Charles  the  Second, 
to  hang  an  Alderman  of  London,  to  intimidate  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  from  continuing  their  spirited 
and  honorable  opposition  to  the  measures  of  that 
corrupt  court.  Sir  Robert  Clayton  was  the  per- 
son first  intended  to  have  been  thus  scandalously 
sacrificed.  The  Chancellor  Jeffries,  however, 
who  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  had  been  ap- 
pointed Recorder  of  London,  prevailed  upon  the 
administration  io  spare  him,  and  to  take  Mr. 


Alderman  Cornish  in  hi.<  stead  J  who  according- 
ly suffered,  to  the  disgrace  of  all  who  were  con- 
cerned in  this  infamous  perversion  of  justice* 


JUDICIAL  INTEGRITY. 

A  country  gentleman  once  sent  a  present  of  * 
buck  to  Judge  Hales,  before  whom  he  had  a  cause 
coming  on  for  trial.  The  cause  being  called, 
and  the  judge  taking  notice  of  the  name,  asked, 
"  If  he  was  not  the  person  that  had  presented 
him  withabuckl"  Finding  that  he  was  the 
same,  the  judge  told  him,  "  He  could  not  suffer 
the  trial  to  go  on  till  he  had  paid  him  for  his  buck." 
The  gentleman  answered,  "  That  he  never  sold 
his  venison,  and  that  he  had  done  no  more  to  his1 
lordship  than  what  he  had  always  done  to  every 
judge  who  came  that  circuit."  Several  gentle- 
men on  the  bench  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
this  statement;  but  nothing  would  induce  the 
judge  to  give  way}  he  persisted  in  refusing  to 
allow  the  trial  to  proceed  till  he  had  paid  for  the 
venison.  The  gentleman  on  this,  somewhat  in- 
dignant, withdrew  the  record,  saying,  "  he  would 
not  try  his  cause  before  a  judge  who  suspected 
him  to  be  guilty  of  bribery  by  a  customary  civil- 
ity." A  noble  contest !  between  judicial  integ- 
rity on  one  side,  and  honorable  hospitality  on 
the  other  ! — a  contest  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  English  judge  and  English  gentleman. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  JUDGES  IN  HOL- 
LAND. 

A  servant  girl  was  erroneously  convicted  at 
Middleburg  of  robbing  her  master ;  the  property 
was  found  locked  up  in  her  box:  her  mistress 
had  placed  it  there.  She  was  flogged,  brand 
marked,  and  confined  to  hard  labor  in  the  rasp 
house.  Whilst  she  was  suffering  her  sentence, 
the  guilt  of  her  mistress  was  discovered.  The 
mistress  was  prosecuted,  condemned  to  the  se- 
verest scourging,  a  double  brand,  and  hard  labor 
for  life.  The  sentence  was  reversed,  and  a  hea- 
vy fine  inflicted  on  the  tribunal,  and  given  to  the 
innocent  sufferer  as  an  indemnification. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

When  Frederick  the  Second  of  Prussia  buifa 
the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  there  happened  to  be  a 
mill,  which  greatly  limited  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  plan;  and  he  desired  to  know  how  much 
the  miller  would  take  for  it.  The  miller  replied, 
that  for  a  long  series  of  years  his  family  had  pos- 
sessed the  mill,  which  had  passed  from  father  to 
son,  and  that  he  would  not  sell  it.  The  king 
used  solicitations,  offered  to  build  him  a  mill  in  a 
better  place,  and  to  pay  him  besides  any  sum 
which  he  might  demand  ;  but  the  obstinate  m;ller 
still  persisted  in  his  determination  to  preserve 
the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors.  The  king  irri- 
tated at  his  resistance,  sent  for  him,  and  said  in 
an  angry  tone,  "  Why  do  you  refuse  to  sell  your 
mill,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  1 
have,  offered  youl  "  The  miller  repealed  his 
reasons.     **  Do  you  know,"  continued  the  king. 
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"  that  I  could  take  it  without  giving  you  a  far- 
thing'? "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  miller,  "  if  it 
were  not  for  the  chamber  of  justice  at  Berlin." 
The  king  was  extremely  flattered  with  this  an- 
swer, which  showed  that  he  was  incapable  of  an 
act  of  injustice.  He  dismissed  the  miller  with- 
out further  entreaty,  and  changed  the  plan  of  his 
gardens. 

HONORABLE  ENEMY. 

Cneius  Domitus,  tribune  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, eager  to  ruin  his  enemy,  Marcns  Scaurus, 
chief  of  the  senate,  accused  him  publicly  of  seve- 
ral high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  His  zeal  in 
the  prosecution  tempted  a  slave  of  Scaurus, 
through  hope  of  a  reward,  to  offer  himself  private- 
ly as  a  witness.  But  justice  here  prevailed  over 
revenge ;  for  Domitius,  without  uttering  a  single 
Word,  ordered  the  perfidious  wretch  to  be  fetter- 
ed and  carried  instantly  to  his  master.  So  uni- 
versally was  this  action  admired,  that  it  procured 
Domitius  an  accession  of  honors  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  hoped  for  otherwise.  He  was 
sucessively  elected  consul,  censor,  and  high 
priest. 


NOBLE  REVENGE. 

Some  soldiers  of  Gabinius  wantonly  put  to 
death  two  sons  of  M.  Bibulus,  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  province  of  Syria.  The  afflicted 
father  having  appealed  to  Queen  Cleopatra  for 
justice  on  the  murderers,  she  ordered  them  to  be 
seized  and  sent  to  him,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he 
might  see  fit.  Bibulus  did  as  wisely  as  gene- 
rously. He  felt  that,  in  private  hands,  punish- 
ment must  have  degenerated  into  revenge,  and 
he  was  of  the  few  who  think  that  to  repeat,  is 
not  the  most  rational  way  to  show  abhorrence  of 
a  deed  of  brutality.  He  commanded  the  culprits 
to  be  returned  to  the  queen,  thinking  it  revenge 
enough  to  have  had  the  enemies  of  his  blood  in 
his  power. 


ARTAXERXES. 
One  of  the  officers  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Per- 
sia, of  the  name  of  Artibarzanes,  solicited  his 
majesty  to  confer  a  favor  upon  him,  which,  if 
complied  with,  would  be  an  act  of  injustice.  The 
king  learning  that  the  promise  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  the  only  motive  that  induced 
the  officer  to  make  such  an  unreasonable  request, 
ordered  his  treasurer  to  give  him  thirty  thousand 
dariuses,  being  a  present  of  equal  value  with  that 
which  he  was  to  have  received.  M  Here,"  says 
the  king,  giving  him  an  order  for  the  money, 
"take  this  token  of  my  friendship  for  you;  a 
gift  of  this  nature  cannot  make  me  poor,  but  com- 
plying with  your  request  would  render  me  poor 
indeed,  since  it  would  make  me  unjust.*' 

TO  BE  JUST  IN  TRIFLES. 

Nouschirvan,  king  of  Persia,  being  homting 
one  day,  became  desirous  of  eaiing  some  of  tlie 


venison  in  the  field.  Some  of  his  attendants 
went  to  a  neighboring  village,  and  took  away  a 
quantity  of  salt  to  season  it ;  but  the  king,  sus- 
specting  how  they  had  acted,  ordered  that  they 
should  immediately  go  and  pay  for  it.  Then, 
turning  to  his  attendants,  he  said,  "  This  is  a 
small  matter  in  itself,  but  a  great  one  as  it  re- 
gards me  ;  for  a  king  ought  ever  to  be  just,  be- 
cause he  is  an  example  to  his  subjects;  and  if 
he  swerves  in  trifles,  they  will  become  dissolute. 
If  1  cannot  make  all  my  people  just  in  the  small- 
est things,  I  can  at  least  show  them  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  so." 

DELAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

Juvenalis,  a  widow,  complained  to  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Romans,  that  a  suit  of  her's  had  been 
in  court  three  years,  which  might  have  been  de- 
cided in  a  few  days.  The  king,  being  informed 
who  were  her  judges,  gave  orders  that  they 
should  give  all  expedition  to  the  poor  woman's 
cause;  and  in  two  days  it  was  decided  to  her 
satisfaction.  Theodoric  then  summoned  the 
judges  before  him,  and  enquired  how  it  was  that 
they  had  done  in  two  days  what  they  had  delayed 
for  three  years'?  "  The  recommendation  of  your 
majesty,"  was  the  reply.  "  How,"  said  the 
king,  when  I  put  you  in  office,  did  1  not  consign 
all  pleas  and  proceedings  to  you1?  You  deserve 
death  for  having  delayed  that  justice  for  three 
years,  which  two  days  could  accomplish;"  and, 
at  that  instant,  he  commanded  their  heads  to  he- 
struck  off. 

A  SOVEREIGN'S  DUTY. 

The  haughty  Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
in  his  attack  on  Hungary,  took  the  city  of  Bel- 
grade, which  was  considered  as  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom.  After  this  important  conquest,  a 
woman  of  low  rank  approached  him,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  that  some  of  his  soldiers  had  car- 
ried off  her  cattle,  in  which  consisted  her  sole 
wealth.  "  You  must  then  have  been  in  a  deep 
sleep,"  said  Solyman,  smiling,  "  if  you  did  not 
hear  the  robbers."  "Yes,  my  sovereign,"  re- 
plied the  woman,  "  I  did  sleep  soundly,  but  it  was 
in  the  fullest  confidence  that  your  highness  watch- 
ed for  the  public  safety." 

The  emperor,  who  had  an  elevated  mind,  far 
from  resenting  this  freedom,  made  the  poor  wo- 
man ample  amends  for  the  loss  she  had  sustained. 

THE  SLEEP  OF  INNOCENCE. 

Titus  Caelius  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed, 
and  the  only  persons  on  whom  suspicions  of  the 
crime  rested,  were  two  of  his  own  sons,  who  slept 
in  the  same  room.  The  brothers  were  arraigned 
for  the  crime ;  but  it  appearing  from  the  evidence 
that  when  the  mangled  body  was  first  discovered 
by  some  persons  stepping  into  the  chamber,  both 
the  sons  were  seen  fast  asleep  on  the  bed  adjoin- 
ing, the  judges  ordered  their  acquittal.  It  was 
justly  considered,  that  nature  could  not  permit  a 
man  to  sleep  over  the  bleeding  remains  of  a 
newly  murdered  father. 


JUSTICE. 
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LONG  SUIT. 

The  longest  suit  on  record  in  England,  is  one 
which  existed  between  the  heirs  of  Sir  Thomas 
Talbot,  Viscount  Lisle,  and  the  heirs  of  a  Lord 
Berkeley,  respecting  some  property  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Gloucester,  not  far  from  Wotton-under- 
edge.  It  began  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  and  was  depending  until  the 
beginning  of  that  of  James  the  First,  when  it  was 
finally  compounded,  being  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  !  !  ! 

THE  GUILLOTINE. 

Persons  who  reflect  only  on  the  deeds  of  horror 
with  the  recollection  of  which  the  name  of  the 
guillotine  must  ever  be  associated,  may  be  apt  to 
regard  as  a  monster  the  man  who  invented  it. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  it  was  the  de- 
vice of  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  humane  of 
men  ;  and  that  its  introduction  was  solely  prompt- 
ed by  a  desire  of  diminishing  the  severity  of  cap- 
ital punishment.  M.  Guillotin,  whose  name  was 
transferred  to  his  invention,  was  a  physician  at 
Paris ;  and  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  attracted  attention  chiefly  by  a 
great  mildness  of  disposition.  On  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1789,  he  made  a  speech  on  the  penal 
code, remarkable  for  its  philanthropic  views ;  and 
concluded  by  a  proposal  for  substituting  as  less 
cruel  than  the  halter,  the  machine  which  has 
given  to  his  name  an  odious  immortality.  No- 
body, we  have  been  assured,  deplored  more  bit- 
terly than  M.  Guillotin,  the  fatal  use  which  was 
speedily  made  of  his  invention.  He  is  described 
by  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  him,  as 
being  a  clever,  placid,  reserved  man,  of  unblem- 
ished integrity.  When  he  perceived  the  course 
which  the  revolution  was  taking,  he  withdrew 
from  all  share  in  its  direction,  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  in  which  he  became  distinguished 
as  much  by  his  humanity  as  his  skill. 


FACETIAE. 

When  Lord  Mansfield  one  day  took  his  seat 
as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  a  man  was 
brought  into  court  to  receive  judgment  for  an  as- 
sault, of  which  he  had  been  convicted.  He  wore 
remarkably  large  whiskers,  and  was  known  to 
be  very  proud  of  them.  His  affidavit  stated  that 
he  was  unable  to  pay  any  pecuniary  fine,  and  the 
court  was  unwilling  to  imprison  him.  On  this 
being  intimated  to  Mr.  Dunning,  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  he  instantly  replied,  "Then,  if 
it  please  your  lordship,  we  will  consent  to  mulct 
him  of  his  mustachoes,  and  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  that  he  may  be  shaved  !  " 

A  highwayman,  named  Bolland,  confined  in 
Newgate,  sent  for  a  solicitor  to  know  how  he 
could  defer  his  trial;  and  was  answered,  "by 
getting  an  apothecary  to  make  affidavit  of  his 
illness."  This  was  accordingly  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "The  deponent  verily  believes, 
that  if  the  said  James  Bolland  is  obliged  to  take 
nis  trial  at  the  ensuing  sessions,  he  will  be  in 


imminent  danger  of  his  life."  To  which  the 
learned  judge  on  the  bench  answered,  "  That  he 
verily  believed  so  too."  The  trial  was  ordered 
to  proceed  immediately. 

FOUND  GOODS. 
It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  Stagira,  that  "  no 
one  should  take  up  what  he  never  laid  down." 
Biblius  used  to  say,  "  It  was  a  kind  of  blossom 
of  injustice  to  seize  upon  what  was  so  found;" 
and  in  the  practice  of  his  life,  never  was  a  man 
more  scrupulously  reserved  in  this  respect. 

CONSCIENCE. 

A  follower  of  Pythagoras  had  bought  a  pair 
of  shoes  from  a  cobler,  for  which  he  promised  to 
pay  him  on  a  future  day.  He  went  with  his 
money  on  the  day  appointed,  but  found  that  the 
cobler  had  in  the  interval  departed  this  life. 
Without  saying  anything  of  his  errand,  he  with- 
drew, secretly  rejoicing  at  the  opportunity  thus 
unexpectedly  afforded  him  of  gaining  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  nothing.  His  conscience,  however, 
says  Seneca,  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  quiet 
under  such  an  act  of  injustice ;  so,  taking  up  the 
money,  he  returned  to  the  cobler's  shop,  and 
casting  in  the  money,  said,  "  Go  thy  ways,  for 
though  he  is  dead  to  all  the  world  besides,  yet 
he  is  alive  to  me." 


THE  EMPEROR  JULIAN. 

When  Numerius,  governor  of  the  Narbonnoise 
Gaul,  was  impeached  of  plundering  his  province, 
he  denied  the  charge,  and  baffled  his  accusers: 
on  which  a  famous  lawyer  cried  out  to  the  em- 
peror, "  Caesar,  who  will  ever  be  found  guilty,  if 
it  is  sufficient  for  a  man  to  deny  the  charge!  " 
To  which  Julian  answered,  "  But  who  will  ap- 
pear innocent,  if  a  bare  accusation  is  sufficient!  " 

INFORMER  FITLY  REWARDED. 

When  General  Pichegru  entered  Maestricht, 
he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  quar- 
ters for  his  troops.  A  merchant  who  consider- 
ed himself  very  patriotic,  called  on  him,  and 
gave  him  a  list  of  Orangists  who  had  soldiers 
quartered  on  them,  though  not  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, in  the  opinion  of  this  demagogue,  who  wish- 
ed that  the  Aristocrats  should  have  their  houses 
filled  with  troops,  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret. 
"I  am  obliged  to  you  for  this  information," 
said  Pichegru;  "and  have  they  sent  you  any 
soldiers,  citizen  1  "  "  Yes,  general."  "How 
many?"  "Four."  "  That  will  do."  The 
merchant  had  no  sooner  returned  home,  than  for- 
ty more  soldiers  arrived,  and  took  possession  of 
his  house.  He  hastened  back  to  the  general, 
and  informed  him  that  some  mistake  had  taken 
place.  "Oh,  no,"  said  Pichegru,  "  I  only  re- 
moved my  men  from  those  vile  Orangists,  who  I 
knew  would  ill-treat  them,  to  place  them  in  a 
house  of  a  patriot  like  you,  where  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  received  hospitably," 
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BALANCE  OF  GOOD  AND  ILL. 

The  Persians  held  of  old  this  very  charitable 
maxim,  that  to  be  good,  it  was  not  necessary 
never  to  do  amiss,  but  to  do  for  the  most  part  that 
which  was  right.  When  a  person  accordingly 
was  accused  of  any  breach  of  the  laws,  and  even 
clearly  proved  to  be  guilty,  they  did  not  immedi- 
ately condemn  him  to  be  punished,  but  proceeded 
to  make  a  scrupulous  inquiry  into  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
good  or  evil  actions  in  it  predominated;  if  the 
good  weighed  heaviest  in  the  scale,  he  was  ac- 
quitted: and  it  was  only  if  otherwise  that  he  was 
condemned. 


JEW  OUTWITTED. 
A  Jew  had  ordered  a  French  merchant  in  Mo- 
rocco to  furnish  him  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  black  hats,  green  shawls,  and  red  silk  stock- 
ings. When  the  articles  were  ready  for  delivery, 
the  Jew  refused  to  receive  them.  Being  brought 
before  the  emperor,  who  administers  justice  him- 
self, he  denied  having  given  him  the  order,  and 
maintained  that  he  did  not  even  know  the  French 
merchant.  tf  Have  you  any  witness'?  "  said  the 
emperor  to  the  Frenchman.  **  No.'  "  So  much 
the  worse  for  you ;  you  should  have  taken  care 
to  have  had  witnesses;  you  may  retire."  The 
poor  merchant,  completely  ruined,  returned  home 
jn  despair.  He  was  however  soon  alarmed  by  a 
poise  in  the  street;  he  ran  to  see  what  it  was. 
A  numerous  multitude  were  following  one  of  the 
emperor's  officers,  who  was  making  the  following 
proclamation  at  all  the  cross  roads  : — "  Every 
Jew,  who  within  four  and  twenty  hours  after  this 
proclamation,  shall  be  found  in  the  streets  with- 
out a  black  beaver  hat  on  his  head,  a  green  shawl 
round  his  neck,  and  red  silk  stockings  on  his  legs, 
ehall  be  immediately  seized,  and  conveyed  to  the 
first  court  of  our  palace,  to  be  there  flogged  to 
death."  The  children  of  Israel  all  thronged  to 
the  French  merchant,  and  before  evening,  the 
articles  were  purchased  at  any  price  he  chose  to 
Remand  for  them. 

A  VILLAGE  PATRIOT. 

The  footway  from  Hampton  Wick  through 
Bushy  Park  (a  Royal  demensel  to  Kingston  up- 
on Thames,  had  been  for  many  years  shut  up  from 
the  public.  An  honest  shoemaker,  Timothy 
Bennett,  of  the  former  place,  ■"  unwilling  (it 
was  his  favorite  expression)  to  leave  the  world 
worse  than  he  found  it,"  consulted  an  attorney 
upon  the  practicability  of  recovering  this  road 
for  the  public  good,  and  the  probable  expense  of 
a  legal  process  for  that  purpose.  "  I  do  not 
mean  to  cobble  the  job,"  said  Timothy,  "  for  I 
have  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  I  should  be 
willing  to  give  up  the  awl,  that  great  folks  might 
Cot  keep  the  upper  leather  wrongfully."  The 
lawyer  informed  him  that  no  such  sum  would  be 
necessary  to  try  the  right;  then  said  the  worthy 
shoemaker,  "  as  sure  as  soles  are  soles,  I'll  stick 
to  them  to  the  Iqst ;  "  and  Lord   Halifax,  the 


then  Ranger  of  Bushy  Park,  was  immediately 
served  with  the  regular  notice  of  action;  upon 
which  his  lordship  sent  for  Timothy,  and  on  his 
entering  the  lodge,  his  lordship  said  with  some 
warmth,  "And  who  are  you  that  has  the  assur- 
ance to  meddle  in  this  affair  1  "  "  My  name, 
my  lord,  is  Timothy  Bennett,  shoemaker,  of 
Hampton  Wick.  I  remember,  an't  please  your 
lordship,  to  have  seen,  when  I  was  a  young  man 
sitting  at  work,  the  people  cheerfully  pass  by  my 
shop  to  Kingstone  market;  but  now,  my  lord, 
they  are  forced  to  go  round  about,  through  a  hot 
sandy  road,  ready  to  faint  beneath  their  burden; 
and  /  am  unwilling  to  leave  the  toorld  worse 
than  I  found  it.  This,  my  lord,  I  humbly  rep- 
resent, is  the  reason  why  1  have  taken  this  work 
in  hand."  "Begone,"  replied  his  lordship, 
u  you  are  an  impertinent  fellow."  However, 
upon  mature  reflection,  his  lordship,  convinced 
of  the  equity  of  the  claim,  began  to  compute  the 
shame  of  a  defeat  by  a  shoemaker,  desisted  from 
his  opposition  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
the  crown  lawyers,  and  re-opened  the  road,  which 
is  enjoyed  by  the  public  without  molestation  to 
this  day.  Honest  Timothy  died  about  two  years 
after,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  all  the  populace  of  his  na- 
tive village. 

CALIPH  RECLAIMED. 

Hakkam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Abdoubrah- 
man  III.  wanting  to  enlarge  his  palace,  proposed 
to  purchase  from  a  poor  woman  a  piece  of  ground, 
that  lay  contiguous  to  it;  and  when  she  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  part  with  the  inheritance 
of  her  ancestors,  Hakkam's  officers  took  by  force 
what  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  The 
poor  woman  applied  to  Ibn-Bechir,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Corduba,  for  justice.  The  case 
was  delicate  and  dangerous,  and  Bechir  conclud- 
ed that  the  ordinary  methods  of  proceeding  would 
be  ineffectual,  if  not  fatal.  He  mounted  his  ass, 
and  taking  a  large  sack  with  him,  rode  to  the 
palace  of  the  caliph.  The  prince  happened  to 
be  sitting  in  a  pavilion  that  had  been  erected  in 
the  poor  woman's  garden.  Bechir,  with  his 
sack  in  his  hand,  advanced  towards  him,  and  af- 
ter prostrating  himself,  desired  the  caliph  would 
permit  him  to  fill  his  sack  with  earth  in  that  gar- 
den. Hakkam  showed  some  surprise  at  his  ap- 
pearance and  request,  but  allowed  him  to  fill  his 
sack.  When  this  was  done,  the  magistrate  en- 
treated the  prince  to  assist  him  in  laying  the  bur- 
den on  his  ass.  This  extraordinary  request  smv 
prised  Hakkam  still  more;  but  he  only  told  the 
jud<,'e  it  was  too  heavy;  he  could  not  bear  it. 
11  Yet  this  sack,"  replied  Bechir,  with  a  noble 
assurance,  "  this  sack,  which  you  think  too  hea- 
vy to  bear,  contains  but  a  small  portion  of  that 
ground  which  you  took  by  violence  from  the  right 
owner.  How  then  will  you  be  able  at  the  day 
of  judgment  to  support  the  weight  of  the  whole'?  " 
The  remonstrance  was  effectual ;  and  Hakkam 
without  delay  restored  the  ground,  with  the 
buildings  upon  it,  to  the  former  proprietor. 
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SABINUS  AND  HIS  DOG. 

After  the  execution  of  Sabinus,  the  Roman 
general,  who  suffered  death  for  his  attachment  to 
the  family  of  Germanicus,  his  body  was  exposed 
to  the  public  upon  the  precipice  of  the  GemOniae, 
as  a  warning  to  all  who  should  dare  to  befriend  the 
house  of  Germanicus:  no  friend  had  courage  to 
approach  the  body;  one  only  remained  true — his 
faithful  dog.  For  three  days  the  animal  contin- 
ued to  watch  the  body;  his  pathetic  howlings 
awakened  the  sympathy  of  every  heart.  Food 
was  brought  him,  which  he  was  kindly  encour- 
aged to  eat;  but  on  taking  the  bread,  instead  of 
obeying  the  impulse  of  hunger,  he  fondly  laid  it 
on  his  master's  mouth,  and  renewed  his  lamenta- 
tions: days  thus  passed,  nor  did  he  for  a  moment 
quit  the  body. 

The  body  was  at  length  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
and  the  generous  creature,  still  unwilling  that  it 
should  perish,  leaped  into  the  water  after  it,  and 
clasping  the  corse  between  his  paws,  vainly  en- 
deavored to  preserve  it  from  sinking. 


PORUS  SAVED  BY  HIS  ELEPHANT. 

King  Porus,  in  a  battle  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  being  severely  wounded,  fell  from  the  back 
of  his  elephant.  The  Macedonian  soldiers  suppo- 
singhim  dead,  pushed  forward,  in  order  to  despoil 
him  of  his  rich  clothing  and  accoutrements;  but 
the  faithful  elephant,  standing  over  the  body  of 
its  master,  boldly  repelled  every  one  who  dared 
to  approach,  and  while  the  enemy  stood  at  bay, 
took  the  bleeding  Porus  up  with  his  trunk,  and 
placed  him  again  on  his  back.  The  troops  of 
Porus  came  by  this  time  to  his  relief,  and  the 
king  was  saved;  but  the  elephant  died  of  the 
wounds  which  it  had  received  in  the  heroic  de- 
fence of  its  master. 


DEATH  OF  ANTIOCHUS  REVENGED. 
When  Antiochus  was  slain  in  battle  by  Centa- 
retrius  the  Galatian,  the  victor  exultingly  leaped 
on  the  back  of  the  fallen  king's  horse;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  the  animal,  as  if 
sensible  that  it  was  bestrode  by  the  slayer  of  his 
master,  instantly  exhibited  signs  of  the  greatest 
fury,  and  bounding  forwards  to  the  top  of  a  lofty 
rock,  with  a  speed  which  defied  every  attempt 
of  Centaretrius  to  disengage  himself,  leaped  with 
him  over  the  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  both 
were  found  dashed  to  pieces. 


THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

A  few  days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  a 
revolutionary  tribunal  in  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  North  of  France  condemned  to  death  M. 
des  R****,  an  ancient  magistrate,  and  a  most 
estimable  man,  as  guilty  of  a  conspiracy.     M. 


des  R.  had  a  water  spaniel,  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  of  the  small  breed,  which  had  been  brought 
up  by  him,  and  had  never  quitted  him.  Des  R. 
saw  his  family  dispersed  by  a  system  of  terror: 
some  had  taken  flight;  others  were  arrested  and 
carried  into  distant  jails;  his  domestics  were 
dismissed ;  his  friends  had  either  abandoned  him, 
or  concealed  themselves;  he  was  himself  in  pris- 
on, and  everything  in  the  world  was  silent  to  him, 
except  his  dog.  This  faithful  animal  had  been 
refused  admittance  into  the  prison.  He  had  re- 
turned to  his  master's  house,  and  found  it  shut; 
he  took  refuge  with  a  neighbor  who  received  him ; 
but  that  posterity  may  judge  rightly  of  the  times 
in  which  we  have  existed,  it  must  be  added,  that 
this  man  received  him  with  trembling,  and  in  se- 
cret, dreading  lest  his  humanity  for  an  animal 
should  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold.  Every  day 
at  the  same  hour  the  dog  left  the  house,  and  went 
to  the  door  of  the  prison.  He  was  refused  ad- 
mittance, but  he  constantly  passed  an  hour  before 
it,  and  then  returned.  His  fidelity  at  length  won 
upon  the  porter,  and  he  was  one  day  allowed  to 
enter.  The  dog  saw  his  master,  and  clung  to 
him.  It  was  difficult  to  separate  them,  but  the 
jailer  forced  him  away,  and  the  dog  returned  to 
his  retreat.  He  came  back  the  next  morning, 
and  every  day;  once  each  day  he  was  admitted. 
He  licked  the  hand  of  his  friend,  looked  him  in 
the  face,  again  licked  his  hand,  and  went  away 
of  himself. 

When  the  day  of  sentence  arrived,  notwith- 
standing the  crowd,  notwithstanding  the  guard, 
the  dog  penetrated  into  the  hall,  and  crouched 
himself  between  the  legs  of  the  unhappy  man, 
whom  he  was  about  to  lose  forever.  The  judges 
condemned  him ;  he  was  reconducted  to  the  pris- 
on, and  the  dog  from  that  time  did  not  quit  the 
door.  The  fatal  hour  arrives ;  the  prison  opens ; 
the  unfortunate  man  passes  out ;  it  is  his  dog  that 
receives  him  at  the  threshold.  He  clings  upon 
his  hand,  that  hand  which  so  soon  must  cease  to 
pat  his  caressing  head.  He  follows  him;  the 
axe  falls;  the  master  dies;  but  the  tenderness 
of  the  dog  cannot  cease.  The  body  is  carried 
away;  the  dog  walks  at  its  side;  the  earth  re- 
ceives it;    he  lays  himself  upon  the  grave. 

There  he  passed  the  first  night,  the  next  day, 
and  the  second  night.  The  neighbor  in  the  mean 
time,  unhappy  at  not  seeing  him,  risks  himself 
in  searching  for  the  dog;  guesses,  from  the  ex- 
lent  of  his  fidelity,  the  asylum  he  had  chosen, 
fin^s  him,  caresses  him,  and  makes  him  eat. 
An  hour  afterwards  the  dog  escaped,  and  regain- 
ed his  favorite  place.  Three  months  passed 
away,  each  morning  of  which  he  came  to  seek 
his  food,  and  then  returned  to  the  grave  of  his 
master;  but  each  day  he  was  more  sad,  more 
meagre,  more  languishing,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  gradually  reaching  his  end.  An  en- 
deavor was  made,  by  chaining  him  up,  to  wean 
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him,  but  nature  will  triumph.  He  broke  his  fet- 
ters ;  escaped ;  returned  to  the  grave,  and  never 
quitted  it  more.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  tried 
to  bring  him  back.  They  carried  him  food,  but 
he  ate  no  longer.  For  four  and  twenty  hours  he 
was  seen  employing  his  weakened  limbs  in  dig- 
ging up  the  earth  that  separated  him  from  the 
remains  of  the  being  he  had  so  much  loved. 
Passion  gave  him  strength,  and  he  gradually  ap- 
proached the  body;  his  labors  of  affection  vehe- 
mently increased ;  his  efforts  became  convulsive ; 
he  shrieked  in  his  struggles;  his  faithful  heart 
gave  way,  and  he  breathed  out  his  last  gasp,  as 
if  be  knew  that  he  had  found  his  master, 


AFFECTING  REPROOF. 

Among  a  pack  of  hounds,  kept  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  a  favorite 
bitch  that  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  which  he  used 
to  suffer  to  come  and  lie  in  his  parlor.  This 
bitch  had  a  litter  of  whelps,  and  the  gentleman 
one  day  took  them  out  of  the  kennel,  when  the 
bitch  was  absent,  and  drowned  them.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  came  into  the  kennel,  and,  miss- 
ing her  offspring,  sought  them  most  anxiously; 
at  length  she  found  them  drowned  in  the  pond. 
She  then  brought  them  one  by  one,  and  laid  them 
at  her  master's  feet  in  the  parlor;  and  when 
jshe  had  brought  the  last  whelp,  she  looked  up  in 
in  her  master's  face,  laid  herself  down,  and  died. 


GENEROUS  REVENGE. 
A  young  man,  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  his  dog, 
took  it  along  with  him  to  the  Seine.  He  hired 
a  boat,  and  rowing  into  the  stream,  threw  the 
animal  in.  The  poor  creature  attempted  to 
climb  up  the  side  of  the  boat,  but  his  master, 
whose  intention  was  to  drown  him,  constantly 
pushed  him  back  with  the  oar.  In  doing  this, 
he  himself  fell  into  the  water,  and  would  certain- 
ly have  been  drowned  had  not  the  dog,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  his  master  struggling  in  the  stream, 
suffered  the  boat  to  float  away,  and  held  him 
above  water  till  assistance  arrived,  and  his  life 
was  saved. 


BEAR  AND  CHILD. 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  a  bear  called 
Marco,  of  the  sagacity  and  sensibility  of  which 
ive  have  the  following  remarkable  instance.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1709,  a  Savoyard  boy,  ready  to 
perish  with  cold  in  a  barn,  in  which  he  had  been 
put  by  a  good  woman,  with  some  more  of  his 
companions,  thought  proper  to  enter  Marco's 
hut,  without  reflecting  on  the  danger  which  he  ran 
in  exposing  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  animal 
which  occupied  it.  Marco,  however,  instead  of 
doing  any  injury  to  the  child,  took  him  between 
his  paws,  and  warmed  him  by  pressing  him  to  his 
breast  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  suffered 
hina  to  depart  to  ramble  about  the  city.  The 
Savoyard  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  hut,  and 
was  received  with  the  same  affection.  For  sev- 
eral days  he  had  no  other  retreat,  and  it  added 


not  a  little  to  his  joy,  to  perceive  that  the  bear 
regularly  reserved  part  of  his  food  for  him.  A 
number  of  days  passed  in  this  manner  without 
the  servants  knowing  anything  of  the  circum- 
stance. At  length,  when  one  of  them  came  one 
day  to  bring  the  bear  his  supper,  rather  later  than 
ordinary,  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  animal 
roll  his  eyes  in  a  furious  manner,  and  seeming 
as  if  he  wished  him  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  for  fear  of  waking  the  child,  whom  he 
clasped  to  his  breast.  The  animal,  though  rave- 
nous, did  not  appear  the  least  moved  with  the 
food  which  was  placed  before  him.  The  report 
of  this  extraordinary  circumstance  was  soon 
spread  at  court,  and  reached  the  ears  of  Leopold ; 
who,  with  part  of  his  courtiers,  was  desirous  of 
being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Marco's  generosity. 
Several  of  them  passed  the  night  near  his  hut, 
and  beheld  with  astonishment  that  the  bear  never 
stirred  as  long  as  his  guest  showed  an  inclination 
to  sleep.  At  break  of  day  the  child  awoke,  was 
very  much  ashamed  to  find  himself  discovered, 
and  fearing  that  he  would  be  punished  for  his 
rashness,  begged  pardon.  The  bear  however 
caressed  him,  and  endeavored  to  prevail  on  him 
to  eat  what  had  been  brought  to  him  the  evening 
before,  which  he  did  at  the  request  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  conducted  him  to  the  prince. — Hav- 
ing learned  the  whole  history  of  this  singular  al- 
liance, and  the  time  which  it  had  continued, 
Leopold  ordered  care  to  be  taken  of  the  little  Sa- 
voyard, who  would  doubtless  have  soon  made  his 
fortune,  had  he  not  died  a  short  time  after. 


REMORSE. 
A  few  years  ago  an  elephant  at  Dekan,  from 
some  motive  of  revenge,  killed  his  cornack,  or 
conductor.  The  man's  wife,  who  beheld  the 
dreadful  scene,  took  her  two  children,  and  threw 
them  at  the  feet  of  the  enraged  animal,  saying, 
«  Since  you  have  slain  my  husband,  take  my  life 
also,  as  well  as  that  of  my  children."  The  ele- 
phant instantly  stopped,  relented,  and,  as  if  stung 
with  remorse,  took  up  the  eldest  boy  with  his 
trunk,  placed  him  on  its  neck,  adopted  him  for 
his  cornack,  and  would  never  afterwards  allow 
any  other  person  to  mount  it. 


SHREWD  GUESSER. 
A  French  officer,  more  remarkable  for  his 
birth  and  spirit  than  his  wealth,  had  served  the 
Venetian  republic  for  some  years  with  great  val- 
or and  fidelity,  but  had  not  met  with  that  prefer- 
ment which  he  merited.  One  day  he  waited  on 
a  nobleman  whom  he  had  often  solicited  in  vain, 
but  on  whose  friendship  he  had  still  some  reli- 
ance. The  reception  he  met  with  was  cool  and 
mortifying;  the  nobleman  turned  his  back  upon 
the  necessitous  veteran,  and  left  him  to  find  his 
way  to  the  street  through  a  suite  of  apartments 
magnificently  furnished.  He  passed  them  lost 
in  thought ;  till,  casting  his  eyes  on  a  sumptuous 
sideboard,  where  a  valuable  collection  of  Vene 
tian  glass,  polished  and  formed  in  the  highest  de  • 
gree  of  perfection,  stood  on  a  damask  cloth  as  a 
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preparation  for  a  splendid  entertainment,  he  took 
hold  of  a  corner  of  the  linen,  and  turning  to  a 
faithful  English  mastiff  which  always  accompa- 
nied him,  said  to  the  animal,  in  a  kind  of  absence 
of  mind,  "  Here,  my  poor  old  friend;  you  see  how 
these  haughty  tyrants  indulge  themselves,  and  yet 
how  we  are  treated  !  "  The  poor  dog  looked 
his  master  in  the  face,  and  gave  tokens  that  he 
understood  him.  The  master  walked  on,  but 
the  mastiff  slackened  his  pace,  and  laying  hold  of 
the  damask  cloth  with  his  teeth,  at  one  hearty 
pull  brought  all  the  glass  on  the  sideboard  in 
shivers  to  the  ground,  thus  depriving  the  insolent 
noble  of  his  favorite  exhibition  of  splendor. 

DANCING  ASS. 
John  Leo,  in  his  "  Descriptio  Africa?,"  print- 
ed in  the  year  1556,  relates  an  account  of  an  ass, 
which,  if  true,  proves  that  this  animal  is  not  so 
stupid  and  indocile  as  he  is  commonly  represent- 
ed. He  says,  "  When  the  Mahommedan  wor- 
ship is  over,  the  common  people  of  Cairo  resort 
to  the  part  of  the  suburbs  called  Bed-Elloch,  to 
see  the  exhibition  of  stage  players,  and  mounte- 
banks who  teach  camels,  asses,  and  dogs,  to 
dance.  The  dancing  of  the  ass  is  diverting 
enough;  for  after  he  has  frisked  and  capered 
about,  his  master  tells  him  that  the  Soldan,  mean- 
ing to  build  a  great  palace,  intends  to  employ  all 
the  asses  in  carrying  mortar,  stones,  and  other 
materials;  upon  which  the  ass  falls  down  with 
his  heels  upwards,  closing  his  eyes,  and  extend- 
ing his  chest,  as  if  he  were  dead.  This  done^ 
the  master  begs  some  assistance  of  the  company, 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  dead  ass ;  and 
having  got  all  he  can,  he  gives  them  to  know  that 
truly  his  ass  is  not  dead,  but  only  being  sensible 
of  his  master's  necessity,  played  that  trick  to  pro- 
cure some  provender.  Then  he  commands  the 
ass  to  rise,  who  still  lies  in  the  same  posture,  not- 
withstanding all  the  blows  he  can  give  him;  till 
at  last  he  proclaims,  that  by  virtue  of  an  edict 
by  the  Soldan,  all  the  handsome  ladies  are  bound 
to  ride  out  the  next  day  upon  the  comeliest  asses 
they  can  find,  in  order  to  see  a  triumphal  show, 
and  to  entertain  their  asses  with  oats  and  Nile 
water. — These  words  are  no  sooner  pronounced, 
than  the  ass  starts  up,  prances,  and  leaps  for  joy. 
The  master  then  declares  that  his  ass  has  been 
pitched  upon  by  the  warden  of  his  street,  to  carry 
his  deformed  and  ugly  wife;  upon  which  the  ass 
lowers  his  ears,  and  limps  with  one  of  his  legs 
as  if  he  were  lame.  Then  the  master,  alleging 
that  his  ass  admires  handsome  women,  commands 
him  to  single  out  the  prettiest  lady  in  company ; 
and  accordingly  he  makes  his  choice  by  going 
round  and  touching  one  of  the  prettiest  with  his 
bead,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  company." 

CANINE  TRAGEDIAN. 
"I,  myself,"  says  Plutarch,  "saw  a  dog  at 
Rome,  whose  master  had  taught  him  many  pretty 
tricks,  and  amongst  others  the  following:  He 
soaked  a  piece  of  bread  in  a  certain  drug,  which 
was  indeed  somniferous,  but  which  he  would  have 
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had  us  believe  was  a  deadly  potion.  The  dog, 
as  soon  as  he  had  swallowed  it,  affected  to  quake, 
tremble,  and  stagger,  as  if  quite  stupified.  At 
length  it  fell  down,  seemed  to  breathe  its  last, 
and  became  stretched  out  in  all  the  stiffness  of 
death,  suffering  any  person  to  pull  it  about  or 
turn  it  over  without  indicating  the  least  symptom 
of  life.  The  master  was  now  lavish  in  his  en- 
deavors to  restore  the  poor  creature  to  life;  and 
after  a  short  time,  when  it  understood  by  a  se- 
cret hint  that  its  time  for  recovery  was  come,  it 
began  by  little  and  little  to  revive,  as  if  awaked 
from  a  dead  sleep,  slowly  lifted  up  its  head,  and 
opening  its  eyes,  gazed  with  a  wild  vacant  stare 
on  all  around.  In  a  few  minutes  it  got  upon  its 
feet,  shook  itself  as  it  were  free  from  its  enthral- 
ment,  and  recognising  its  master,  ran  merrily  up 
to  him.  The  whole  of  this  scene  was  performed 
so  naturally,  that  all  who  were  present  (among 
whom  was  the  Emperor  Vespasian)  were  exceed- 
ingly delighted." 

CHOICE  RETALIATION. 
A  tame  elephant,  kept  by  a  merchant  at  Ben- 
coolen,  was  suffered  to  go  at  large.  The  animal 
used  to  walk  about  the  streets  in  as  quiet  and  fa- 
miliar a  manner  as  any  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
delighted  much  in  visiting  the  shops,  particular- 
ly those  which  sold  herbs  and  fruit,  where  he  was 
well  received,  except  by  a  couple  of  brutal  cob- 
blers, who,  without  any  cause,  took  offence  at  the 
generous  creature,  and  once  or  twice  attempted 
to  wound  his  proboscis  with  their  aw  Is.  The  no- 
ble animal,  who  knew  it  was  beneath  him  to 
crush  them,  did  not  disdain  to  chastise  them  by 
other  means.  He  filled  his  large  trunk  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  not  of  the  clean- 
est quality,  and  advancing  to  them  as  usual,  cov- 
ered them  at  once  with  a  dirty  flood.  The  fools 
were  laughed  at,  and  the  punishment  applauded 

LEARNED  DOG. 

The  celebrated  Leibnitz  relates  an  account  of 
a  dog  who  was  taught  to  speak,  and  could  call 
in  an  intelligible  manner  for  tea,  coffee,  choco* 
late,  &c. 

The  dog  was  of  a  middling  size,  and  the  pro-, 
perty  of  a  peasant  in  Saxony.  A  little  boy,  the 
peasant's  son,  imagined  that  he  perceived  in  the 
dog's  voice  an  indistinct  resemblance  to  certain 
words,  and  was  therefore  determined  to  teach 
him  to  speak  distinctly.  For  this  purpose  he 
spared  neither  time  nor  pains  with  his  pupil, 
who  was  about  three  years  old  when  his  learned 
education  commenced;  and  at  length  he  made 
such  progress  in  language,  as  to  be  able  to  articu- 
late no  less  than  thirty  words.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  somewhat  of  a  truant,  and  did 
not  very  willingly  exert  his  talents,  being  rather 
pressed  into  the  service  of  literature,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  words  should  be  first  pro- 
nounced to  him  each  time  before  he  spoke.  The 
French  academicians  who  mention  this  anecdote, 
add,  that  unless  they  had  received  the  testimony 
of  so  great  a  man  as  Leibnitz,  they  should  scarce- 
ly have  dared  to  relate  the  circumstance, 
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THE  GOAT. 

A  gentleman  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in 
the  rebellion  of  1515,  after  the  battle  of  Preston, 
escaped  into  the  West  highlands,  where  a  lady,  a 
near  relative,  afforded  him  an  asylum.  A  faithful 
servant  conducted  him  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  and 
furnished  him  with  an  abundant  store  of  provi- 
sions. The  fugitive  crept  in  at  a  low  aperture, 
dragging  his  stores  along.  When  he  reached  a 
wider  and  loftier  expanse,  he  found  some  obsta- 
cle before  him.  He  drew  his  dirk,  but  unwilling 
to  strike,  lest  he  might  take  the  life  of  a  com- 
panion in  seclusion,  he  stooped  down,  and  discov- 
ered a  goat  with  her  kid  stretched  on  the  ground. 
He  soon  perceived  that  the  animal  was  in  great 
pain,  and,  feeling  her  body  and  limbs,  ascertain- 
ed that  her  leg  was  fractured.  He  bound  it  up 
with  his  garter,  and  offered  her  a  share  of  the 
bread  beside  him;  but  she  stretched  out  her 
tongue,  as  if  to  apprize  him  that  her  mouth  was 
parched  with  thirst.  He  gave  her  water,  which 
she  took  readily,  and  then  ate  some  bread.  Af- 
ter midnight  he  ventured  out  of  the  cave :  all  was 
still. — He  plucked  an  armfull  of  grass  and  cut 
tender  twigs,  which  the  goat  accepted  with  mani- 
festations of  joy  and  thankfulness.  The  prisoner 
derived  much  comfort  in  having  a  living  creature 
in  this  dungeon,  and  he  caressed  and  fed  her  ten- 
derly.— The  man  who  was  intrusted  to  bring  him 
supplies  fell  sick;  and  when  another  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  the  cavern,  the  goat  furiously  op- 
posed him,  presenting  her  horns  in  all  directions, 
till  the  fugitive,  hearing  a  disturbance,  came  for- 
ward. This  new  attendant  giving  the  watch 
word,  removed  every  doubt  of  his  good  intentions, 
and  the  amazon  of  the  recess  obeyed  her  benefac- 
tor in  permitting  him  to  advance.  The  gentle- 
man was  convinced,  that  had  a  band  of  military 
attacked  the  cavern,  his  grateful  patient  would 
nave  died  in  his  defence. 

The  devices  of  the  goat  to  hide  her  young  from 
the  fox  are  very  remarkable.  She  discerns  her 
enemy  at  a  great  distance,  conceals  her  treasure 
in  a  thicket,  and  boldly  intercepts  the  formidable 
marauder.  He  seldom  fails  to  approach  the 
place  where  the  kid  is  crouching,  but  the  dam, 
with  her  horns,  receives  him  at  all  points,  and 
never  yields  till  spent  with  fatigue  and  agitation. 
If  a  high  crag,  or  stone,  should  be  near  when  she 
descries  the  fox,  she  mounts  upon  it,  taking  her 
young  one  under  her  body.  The  fox  goes  round 
and  round,  to  catch  an  opportunity  for  making  a 
spring  at  the  little  trembler,  and  there  have  been 
instances  of  his  seizing  it;  but  the  goat  thrusts 
her  horns  into  his  flank  with  such  force  as  to  be 
often  unable  to  withdraw  them,  and  all  three  have 
frequently  been  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the 
precipice.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  goats 
know  their  progeny  to  several  generations,  and 
each  tribe  herds  together  on  the  hills,  or  reposes 
in  the  cot  in  separate  parties. 


CONCERTS  OF  ANIMALS. 
The  abbot  of  Baigne,  a  man  of  wit,  and  skill- 
ed in  the  construction  of  new  musical  instruments, 
was  ordered  by  Louis  XI.  King  of  France,  more 


in  jest  than  in  earnest,  to  procure  him  a  concert 
of  swine's  voices.  The  abbot  said  that  the  thing 
could  doubtless  be  done,  but  that  it  would  take  a 
good  deal  of  money.  The  king  ordered  that  he 
should  have  whatever  he  required  for  the  purpose. 
The  abbot,  says  Bayle,  then  "  wrought  a  thing 
as  singular  as  ever  was  seen.  For  out  of  a  great 
number  of  hogs  of  several  ages  which  he  got  to- 
gether, and  placed  under  a  tent,  or  pavillion, 
covered  with  velvet,  before  which  he  had  a  table 
of  wood  painted,  with  a  certain  number  of  keys, 
he  made  an  organical  instrument,  and  as  he  play- 
ed upon  the  said  keys  with  little  spikes,  which 
pricked  the  hogs,  he  made  them  cry  in  such  or- 
der and  consonance,  he  highly  delighted  the  king 
and  all  his  company." 

WAGER  QUEERLY  LOST. 
In  the  year  1765,  one  Carr,  a  waterman,  hav- 
ing laid  a  wager  that  he  and  his  dog  would  both 
leap  from  the  centre  arch  of  Westminster  bridge, 
and  land  at  Lambeth  within  a  minute  of  each 
other;  he  jumped  off  first,  and  the  dog  imme- 
diately followed ;  but  not  being  in  the  secret,  and 
fearing  his  master  should  be  drowned,  he  laid 
hold  of  him  by  the  neck  and  dragged  him  on 
shore,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of  the  spectators, 

SINGULAR  INTERPOSITION. 
A  lady  had  a  tame  bird  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  letting  out  of  its  cage  every  day.  One 
morning  as  it  was  picking  crumbs  of  bread  off 
the  carpet,  her  cat,  who  had  always  before  show- 
ed great  kindness  for  the  bird,  seized  it  on  a  sud- 
den, and  jumped  with  it  in  her  mouth  upon  a 
table.  The  lady  was  much  alarmed  for  the  fate 
of  her  favorite,  but  on  turning  about  instantly  dis- 
cerned the  cause.  The  door  had  been  left  open, 
and  a  strange  cat  had  just  come  into  the  room  ! 
After  turning  it  out,  her  own  cat  came  down  from 
her  place  of  safety,  and  dropped  the  bird  without 
having  done  it  the  smallest  injury. 

LONG  LOST  FOUND  AGAIN. 

A  female  elephant  belonging  to  a  gentleman  at 
Calcutta,  being  ordered  from  the  upper  country 
to  Chotygone,  broke  loose  from  her  keeper,  and 
was  lost  in  the  woods.  The  excuses  which  the 
keeper  made  were  not  admitted.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  sold  the  elephant ;  his  wife  and 
family  therefore  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  he  was 
himself  condemned  to  work .  upon  the  roads. 
About  twelve  years  after,  this  man  was  ordered 
into  the  country  to  assist  in  catching  wild  ele- 
phants. The  keeper  fancied  he  saw  his  long-lost 
elephant  in  a  group  that  was  before  them.  He 
was  determined  to  go  up  to  it;  nor  could  the 
strongest  representations  of  the  danger  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose.  When  he  approached  the 
creature,  she  knew  him,  and  giving  him  three 
salutes,  by  waving  her  trunk  in  the  air,  kuelt 
down  and  received  him  on  her  back.  She  after- 
wards assisted  in  securing  the  other  elephants, 
and  likewise  brought  with  her  three  young  ones. 
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Which  she  had  produced  during  her  absence. 
The  keeper  recovered  his  character;  and,  as  a 
recompense  for  his  sufferings  and  intrepidity,  had 
an  annuity  settled  on  him  for  life.  This  elephant 
was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Governor 
Hastings. 


SECRET  ESCORT. 
A  gentleman  returning  to  town  from  Newing- 
tovvn  Green,  where  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend,  was  stopped  by  a  footpad  armed  with  a 
thick  bludgeon,  who  demanded  his  money,  saying 
he  was  in  great  distress.  The  gentleman  gave 
him  a  shilling ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  fellow, 
who  immediately  attempted  to  strike  him  with 
bis  bludgeon;  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  gen- 
tleman, the  villain's  arm  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  spaniel  dog,  who  seized  him  fast.  The  fel- 
low with  some  difficulty  extricated  himself  from 
his  enemy,  and  made  his  escape.  The  dog  be- 
longed to  the  gentleman's  friend  where  he  had 
dined,  and  had  followed  him  unperceived;  the 
faithful  creature  guarded  him  home,  and  then 
made  the  best  of  its  way  back  to  its  master. 


BEE  CHARMER. 
Mr.  Wildman  of  Plymouth,  who  rendered  him- 
self famous  in  the  West  of  England  for  his  com- 
mand over  bees,  being  in  London  in  1766,  visit- 
ed Dr.  Templeman,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  his  bee  dress.  He  went  in  a  chair,  with 
his  head  and  face  covered  with  bees,  and  a  most 
venerable  beard  of  them  hanging  from  his  chin. 
The  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled  were  soon 
convinced  that  they  had  no  occasion  to  be  afraid 
of  the  bees,  and  therefore  went  up  familiarly  to 
Mr.  Wildman,  and  conversed  with  him.  After 
having  remained  some  time,  he  gave  orders  to 
the  bees  to  retire  to  their  hive,  and  this  they  did 
instantly. 


FILIAL  DUTY. 

Mr.  Purdew,  surgeon's  mate  on  board  the  Lan- 
caster, in  1757,  relates,  that  while  lying  one 
evening  awake,  he  saw  a  rat  come  into  his  birth, 
and  after  well  surveying  the  place,  retreat  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  silence.  Soon  after  it 
returned,  leading  by  the  ear  another  rat,  which 
it  left  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hole  which 
they  entered.  A  third  rat  joined  this  kind  con- 
ductor; they  then  foraged  about,  and  picked  up 
all  the  small  scraps  of  biscuit;  these,  they  car- 
ried to  the  second  rat,  which  seemed  blind,  and 
remained  in  the  spot  where  they  had  left  it,  nib- 
bling such  fare  as  its  dutiful  providers,  whom 
Mr.  Purdew  supposes  were  its  offspring,  brought 
to  it  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  floor. 


A  SLY  COUPLE. 

A  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Stirling  kept  a 
greyhound  and  a  pointer,  and  being  fond  of  cours- 
ing, the  pointer  was  accustomed  to  find  the  hares, 
aod  the  greyhound  to  catch  them.     When  the 


season  was  over,  it  was  found  that  the  dogs  were 
in  the  habit  of  going  out  by  themselves,  and  kill- 
ing hares  for  their  own  amusement.  To  prevent 
this,  a  large  iron  ring  was  fastened  to  the  point- 
er's neck  by  a  leather  collar,  and  hung  down  so 
as  to  prevent  the  dog  from  running,  or  jumping 
over  dikes,  &c.  The  animals,  however,  con- 
tinued to  stroll  out  to  the  fields  together;  and 
one  day  the  gentleman  suspecting  that  all  was 
not  right,  resolved  to  watch  them,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  that  the  moment  when  they  thought 
that  they  were  unobserved,  the  greyhound  took 
up  the  iron  ring  in  his  mouth,  and  carrying  it, 
they  set  off  to  the  hills,  and  began  to  search  for 
hares  as  usual.  They  were  followed,  and  it  was 
observed,  that  whenever  the  pointer  scented  the 
hare,  the  ring  was  dropped,  and  the  greyhound 
stood  ready  to  pounce  upon  poor  puss  the  mo- 
ment the  other  drove  her  from  her  form,  but  that 
he  uniformly  returned  to  assist  his  companion 
after  he  had  caught  his  prey. 

THE  DOG  OF  MONTARGIS. 

The  fame  of  an  English  dog  has  been  deserv- 
edly transmitted  to  posterity  by  a  monument  in 
basso  relievo,  which  still  remains  on  the  chimney- 
piece  of  the- grand  hall,  at  the  Castle  of  Montar- 
gis  in  France.  The  sculpture,  which  represents 
a  dog  fighting  with  a  champion,  is  explained  by 
the  following  narrative  : 

Aubri  de  Mondidier,  a  gentleman  of  family 
and  fortune,  travelling  alone  through  the  Forest 
of  Bondi,  was  murdered,  and  buried  under  a 
tree.  His  dog,  an  English  blood-hound,  would 
not  quit  his  master's  grave  for  several  days ;  till 
at  length,  compelled  by  hunger,  he  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  an  intimate  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
Aubri 's  at  Paris,  and  by  his  melancholy  howling 
seemed  desirous  of  expressing  the  loss  they  had 
both  sustained.  He  repeated  his  cries,  ran  to 
the  door,  looked  back  to  see  if  any  one  followed 
him,  returned  to  his  master's  friend,  pulled  him 
by  the  sleeve,  and  with  dumb  eloquence  entreated 
him  to  go  with  him. 

The  singularity  of  all  these  actions  of  the  dog, 
added  to  the  circumstance  of  his  coming  there 
without  his  master,  whose  faithful  companion  he 
had  always  been,  prompted  the  company  to  fol- 
low the  animal,  who  conducted  them  to  a  tree, 
where  he  renewed  his  howl,  scratching  the  earth 
with  his  feet,  and  significantly  entreating  them 
to  search  that  particular  spot.  Accordingly, 
on  digging,  the  body  of  the  unhappy  Aubri  was 
found. 

Some  time  after,  the  dog  accidentally  met  the 
assassin,  who  is  styled,  by  all  the  historians  that 
relate  this  fact,  the  Chevalier  Macaire ;  when  in- 
stantly seizing  him  by  the  throat,  he  was  with 
great  difficulty  compelled  to  quit  his  prey. 

In  short,  whenever  the  dog  saw  the  chevalier, 
he  continued  to  pursue  and  attack  him  with  equal 
fury.  Such  obstinate  virulence  in  the  animal, 
confined  only  to  Macaire,  appeared  very  extraor- 
dinary; especially  to  those  who  at  once  recol- 
lected the  dog's  remarkable  attachment  to  his 
master,  and  several  instances  in  which  Macaire's 
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envy  and  hatred  to  Aubri  de  Mondidier  had  been 
conspicuous. 

Additional  circumstances  created  suspicion; 
and  at  length  the  affair  reached  the  royal  ear. 
The  king  (Louis  VIII.)  accordingly  sent  for  the 
dog,  who  appeared  extremely  gentle  till  he  per- 
ceived Macaire  in  the  midst  of  several  noblemen, 
when  he  ran  fiercely  towards  him,  growling  at 
and  attacking  him  as  usual. 

The  king,  struck  with  such  a  collection  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  against  Macaire,  determin- 
ed to  refer  the  decision  to  the  chance  of  battle ; 
in  other  words,  he  gave  orders  for  a  combat  be- 
tween the  chevalier  and  the  dog.  The  lists  were 
appointed  in  the  Isle  of  Notre  Dame,  then  an  un- 
enclosed, uninhabited  place,  and  Macaire  was 
allowed  for  his  weapon  a  great  cudgel. 

An  empty  cask  was  given  to  the  dog  as  a  place 
of  retreat,  to  enable  him  to  recover  breath.  Ev- 
erything being  prepared,  the  dog  no  sooner  found 
himself  at  liberty,  than  he  ran  round  his  adversa- 
ry, avoiding  his  blows,  and  menacing  him  on 
every  side,  till  his  strength  was  exhausted;  then 
springing  forward,  he  griped  him  by  the  throat, 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  obliged  him  to 
confess  his  guilt,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
the  whole  court.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
chevalier,  after  a  few  days,  was  convicted  upon 
his  own  acknowledgment,  and  beheaded  on  a 
scaffold  in  the  Isle  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  above  recital  is  translated  from  "  Me- 
moirs sur  les  Duels,"  and  is  cited  by  many  crit- 
ical writers,  particularly  Julius  Scaliger,  and 
Montfaucon,  who  has  given  an  engraved  repre- 
sentation of  the  combat  between  the  dog  and  the 
chevalier. 


WRENS  LEARNING  TO  SING. 
A  wren  built  her  nest  in  a  box,  so  situated, 
that  a  family  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
mother-bird  instructing  the  young  ones  in  the 
art  of  singing  peculiar  to  the  species.  She  fixed 
herself  on  one  side  of  the  opening  in  the  box,  di- 
rectly before  her  young,  and  began  by  singing 
over  her  whole  song  very  distinctly.  One  of  the 
young  then  attempted  to  imitate  her.  After  pro- 
ceeding through  a  few  notes,  its  voice  broke,  and 
it  lost  the  tune. — The  mother  immediately  re- 
commenced where  the  young  one  had  failed,  and 
went  very  distinctly  through  with  the  remainder. 
The  young  bird  made  a  second  attempt,  com- 
mencing where  it  had  ceased  before,  and  con- 
tinuing the  song  as  long  as  it  was  able;  and 
when  the  note  was  again  lost,  the  mother  be- 
gan anew  where  it  stopped,  and  completed  it. 
Then  the  young  one  resumed  the  tune  and  finished 
it.  This  done,  the  mother  sang  over  the  whole 
series  of  notes  a  second  time  with  great  precision ; 
and  a  second  of  the  young  attempted  to  follow 
her.  The  wren  pursued  the  same  course  with 
this  as  with  the  first;  and  so  with  the  third  and 
fourth.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the  young 
one  would  lose  the  tune  three,  four,  or  more  times 
in  the  same  attempt;  in  which  case  the  mother 
uniformly  began  where  they  ceased,  and  sung  the 
remaining  notes ;  and  when  each  had  completed 


the  trial,  she  repeated  the  whole  strain .  Some- 
times two  of  the  young  commenced  together. 
The  mother  observed  the  same  conduct  towards 
them,  as  when  one  sang  alone.  This  was  re- 
peated day  after  day,  and  several  times  in  a  day. 

DOG  AND  GOOSE. 

A  Canadian  goose,  kept  at  East  Barnet,  in 
Hertfordshire,  a  few  years  ago,  was  observed  to 
attach  itself  in  the  strongest  and  most  affection- 
ate manner  to  the  house  dog,  but  never  presumed 
to  go  into  the  kennel  except  in  rainy  weather ; 
whenever  the  dog  barked,  the  goose  would  cackle, 
and  run  at  the  person  she  supposed  the  dog  bark- 
ed at,  and  try  to  bite  him  by  the  heels.  Some- 
times she  would  attempt  to  feed  with  the  dog ; 
but  this  '.he  dog,  who  treated  his  faithful  com- 
panion with  indifference,  would  not  suffer.  This 
bird  would  not  go  to  roost  with  the  others  at 
night,  unless  driven  by  main  force;  and  when  in 
the  morning  they  were  turned  into  the  field,  she 
would  never  stir  from  the  yard  gate,  but  sit  there 
the  whole  day  in  sight  of  the  dog.  At  length 
orders  were  given  that  she  should  no  longer  be 
molested ;  being  thus  left  to  herself,  she  ran  about 
the  yard  with  him  all  night,  and  what  is  partic- 
ularly remarkable,  whenever  the  dog  went  out 
of  the  yard  and  ran  into  the  village,  the  goose  al- 
ways accompanied  him,  contriving  to  keep  up 
with  him  by  the  assistance  of  her  wings,  and  in 
this  way  of  running  and  flying,  followed  him  all 
over  the  parish.  This  extraordinary  affection 
of  the  goose  towards  the  dog,  which  continued 
till  his  death,  two  years  after  it  was  first  observ- 
ed, is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  his  having 
saved  her  from  a  fox,  in  the  very  moment  of  dis- 
tress. 

While  the  dog  was  ill,  the  goose  never  quitted 
him,  day  nor  night,  not  even  to  feed ;  and  it  was 
apprehended  that  she  would  have  been  starved 
to  death,  had  not  a  pan  of  corn  been  set  every 
day  close  to  the  kennel.  At  this  time,  the  goose 
generally  sat  in  the  kennel,  and  would  not  suffer 
any  one  to  approach  it,  except  the  person  who 
brought  the  dog's,  or  her  own  food.  The  end 
of  this  faithful  bird  was  melancholy;  for  when 
the  dog  died,  she  would  still  keep  possession  of 
the  kennel;  and  a  new  house  dog  being  intro- 
duced, which  in  size  and  color  resembled  that 
lately  lost,  the  poor  goose  was  unhappily  deceiv- 
ed, and  going  into  the  kennel  as  usual,  the  new 
inhabitant  seized  her  by  the  throat  and  killed  her. 


A  GOOD  FINDER. 
One  day,  when  Dumont,  a  tradesman  of  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  was  walking  in  the  Boulevard 
St.  Antoine  with  a  friend,  he  offered  to  lay  a 
wager  with  the  latter,  that  if  he  were  to  hide  a 
six  livre  piece  in  the  dust,  his  dog  would  discov- 
er and  bring  it  to  him.  The  wager  was  accept- 
ed, and  the  piece  of  money  secreted,  after  being 
carefully  marked. — When  the  two  had  proceed- 
ed some  distance  from  the  spot,  M.  Dumont  call- 
ed to  his  dog  that  he  had  lost  something,  and  or- 
dered  him   to  seek  it.     Caniche    immediately 
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turned  back,  and  his  master  and  his  companion 
pursued  their  walk  to  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  Mean- 
while a  traveller,  who  happened  to  be  just  then 
returning  in  a  small  chaise  from  Vincennes,  per- 
ceived the  piece  of  money  which  his  horses  had 
kicked  from  its  hiding  place;  he  alighted,  took 
it  up,  and  drove  to  his  inn,  in  the  Rue  Pont-aux 
Choux.  Caniche  had  just  reached  the  spot  in 
search  of  the  lost  piece,  when  the  stranger  picked 
it  up.  He  followed  the  chaise,  went  into  the 
inn,  and  stuck  close  to  the  traveller.  Having 
scented  out  the  coin  which  he  had  been  ordered 
to  bring  back  in  the  pocket  of  the  latter,  he  leap- 
ed up  incessantly  at  and  about  him.  The  tra- 
veller supposing  him  to  be  some  dog  that  had  lost  or 
been  left  behind  by  his  master,  regarded  his  differ- 
ent movements  as  marks  of  fondness ;  and  as  the 
animal  was  handsome,  he  determined  to  keep  him. 
— He  gave  him  a  good  supper,  and  on  retiring 
to  bed,  took  him  with  him  to  his  chamber.  No 
sooner  had  he  pulled  off  his  breeches,  than  they 
were  seized  by  the  dog ;  the  owner,  conceiving 
that  he  wanted  to  play  with  them,  took  them 
away  again.  The  animal  began  to  bark  at  the 
door,  which  the  traveller  opened,  under  the  idea 
that  the  dog  wanted  to  go  out.  Caniche  snatch- 
ed up  the  breeches  and  away  he  flew.  The  tra- 
veller posted  after  him  with  his  night  cap  on, 
and  literally  tans  culottes.  Anxiety  for  the  fate 
of  a  purse  full  of  gold  Napoleons,  of  forty  francs 
each,  which  was  in  one  of  the  pockets,  gave  re- 
doubled velocity  to  his  steps.  Caniche  ran  full 
speed  to  his  master's  house,  where  the  stranger 
arrived  a  moment  afterwards,  breathless  and  en- 
raged. He  accused  the  dog  of  robbing  him. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  master,  "  my  dog  is  a  very  faithful 
creature ;  and  if  he  has  run  away  with  your  breech- 
es, it  is  because  you  have  in  them  money  which 
does  not  belong  to  you."  The  traveller  became 
still  more  exasperated.  "  Compose  yourself, 
sir,"  rejoined  the  other,  smiling,  "  without  doubt 
there  is  in  your  purse  a  six  livre  piece,  with  such 
and  such  marks,  which  you  have  picked  up  in 
the  Boulevard  St.  Antoine,  and  which  I  threw 
down  there  with  the  firm  conviction  that  my  dog 
would  bring  it  back  again.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  robbery  which  he  has  committed  upon  you." 
The  stranger's  rage  now  yielded  to  astonishment ; 
he  delivered  the  six  livre  piece  to  the  owner,  and 
could  not  forbear  caressing  the  dog  which  had 
given  him  so  much  uneasiness,  and  such  an  un- 
pleasant chase. 

SENSE  OF  RIDICULE. 
Persons  who  have  the  management  of  ele- 
phants, have  often  observed  that  they  know  very 
well  when  any  one  is  ridiculing  them,  and  that 
they  very  often  revenge  themselves  when  they 
have  an  opportunity.  A  painter  wished  to  draw 
an  elephant  in  the  menagerie  at  Paris  in  an  ex- 
traordinary attitude,  which  was  with  his  trunk 
lifted  up,  and  his  mouth  open.  An  attendant  on 
the  painter,  to  make  the  elephant  preserve  the 
position,  threw  fruits  in  his  mouth,  and  often 
pretended  to  throw  them  without  doing  so.  The 
animal  became  irritated,  and  as  if  knowing  that 


the  painter  was  to  blame  rather  than  his  servant, 
turned  to  him,  and  dashed  a  quantity  of  water 
from  his  trunk  over  the  paper  on  which  the  paint- 
er was  sketching  his  distorted  portrait. 


CALCULATING  CROW. 

A  Scotch  newspaper  of  the  year  1816  states, 
that  a  carrion  crow,  perceiving  a  brood  of  four- 
teen chickens,  under  the  care  of  the  parent-hen, 
on  a  lawn,  picked  up  one;  but  on  a  young  lady 
opening  the  window  and  giving  an  alarm,  the 
robber  dropped  his  prey.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  however,  the  plunderer  returned,  accom- 
panied by  thirteen  other  crows,  when  every  one 
seized  his  bird,  and  carried  off  the  whole  brood 
at  once. 


EFFECT  OF  COLORS. 
Mr.  Forbes,  the  author  of  the  "  Oriental  Me- 
moirs," when  at  Dazagan  in  Concan,  kept  a 
chameleon  for  several  weeks.  The  animal  was 
singularly  affected  by  anything  black.  The 
skirting  board  of  the  room  was  black,  and  the 
creature  carefully  avoided  it ;  but  if  by  chance 
he  came  near  it,  or  if  a  black  hat  were  placed 
in  his  way,  he  shrunk  and  became  black  as  jet. 
It  was  evident  by  the  care  he  took  to  avoid  those 
objects  which  occasioned  this  change,  that  the 
effort  was  painful  to  him ;  the  color  seemed  to 
operate  like  a  poison.  From  some  antipathy  of 
the  same  sort,  the  buffalo  and  the  bull  are  en- 
raged by  scarlet,  which,  according  to  the  blind 
man's  notion,  acts  upon  them  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet;  and  the  viper  is  most  provoked  to 
bite  when  the  viper-catcher  presents  it  with  a 
red  rag.  There  are  other  animals  to  whom  cer- 
tain colors  have  the  effect  of  fascination.  Daf- 
fodils, or  any  bright  yellow  flowers,  will  decoy 
perch  into  a  drawnet.  Persons  who  wear  black 
hats  in  summer,  are  ten  times  more  annoyed  by 
flies  than  those  who  wear  white  ones.  Such 
facts  are  highly  curious,  and  Avell  deserving  of 
investigation.  We  know  as  yet  but  little  of  the 
manner  in  which  animals  are  affected  by  colors, 
and  that  little  is  only  known  popularly.  When 
more  observations  of  this  kind  have  been  made 
and  classified,  they  may  lead  to  some  consequence* 
of  practical  utility.  m 


TAME  SEA-GULL. 
Many  years  ago  a  Mr.  Scott,  of  Benholm,  near 
Montrose,  had  accidentally  caught  a  sea-gull, 
whose  wings  he  cut,  and  put  it  into  his  garden. — 
The  bird  remained  in  that  situation  for  several 
years,  and  being  kindly  treated,  became  so  fami- 
liar, as  to  come  at  a  call  to  be  fed  at  the  kitchen 
door.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  Willie.  This 
bird  became  at  last  so  tame,  that  no  pains  were 
taken  to  preserve  it,  and  its  wings  having  grown 
to  full  length,  it  flew  away,  joined  the  other  gulls 
on  the  beach,  and  came  back,  from  time  to  time, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  house.  When  its  compan- 
ions left  the  country  at  the  usual  season,  Willie 
accompanied  them,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
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family.  To  their  great  joy,  however,  it  return- 
ed next  season;  and  with  its  usual  familiarity 
came  to  its  old  haunt,  where  it  was  welcomed 
and  fed  very  liberally.  In  this  way  it  went  and 
returned  for  forty  years,  without  intermission, 
and  kept  up  its  acquaintance  in  the  most  cordial 
manner;  for  while  in  the  country  it  visited  them 
almost  daily,  answered  to  its  name  like  any 
domestic  animal,  and  eat  almost  out  of  the 
hand.  One  year,  however,  very  near  the  period 
of  its  final  disappearance,  Willie  did  not  pay 
his  respects  to  the  family  for  eight  on  ten  days 
after  the  general  flock  of  gulls  were  upon  the 
coast,  and  great  was  the  lamentation  for  his  loss, 
as  it  was  feared  he  was  dead ;  but  to  the  sur- 
prise and  joy  of  the  family,  a  servant  one  morn- 
ing came  running  in  at  the  breakfast  room  in 
ecstacy,  announcing  that  Willie  was  returned. 
The  whole  company  rose  from  the  table  to  wel- 
come Willie.  Food  was  soon  supplied  in  abun- 
dance, and  Willie  with  his  usual  frankness  eat 
of  it  heartily,  and  was  as  tame  as  any  barnyard 
fowl  about  the  house.  In  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, this  grateful  bird  discontinued  his  visits 
forever. 


THE  VAMPYRE. 
Captain  Steadman,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  a 
Five  Years'  Expedition  against  the  revolted 
Negroes  of  Surinam,"  relates,  that  on  waking 
about  4  o'clock  one  morning  in  his  hammock,  he 
was  extremely  alarmed  at  finding  himself  wel- 
tering id  congealed  blood,  and  without  feeling 
any  pain  whatever. —  "The  mystery  was/'  con- 
tinues Captain  S.  "  that  I  had  been  bitten  by 
the  Vampyre  or  Spectre  of  Guiana,  which  is 
also  called  the  Flying  Dog  of  New  Spain,  and 
by  the  Spaniards,  Perrovolador.  This  is  no 
other  than  a  bat  of  monstrous  size,  that  sucks 
the  blood  from  men  and  cattle  while  they  are 
fast  asleep,  even  sometimes  till  they  die;  and  as 
the  manner  in  which  they  proceed  is  truly  won- 
derful, I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  distinct  account 
of  it.  Knowing,  by  instinct,  that  the  person  they 
intend  to  attack  is  in  a  sound  slumber,  they  gen- 
erally alight  near  the  feet,  where,  while  the 
creature  continues  fanning  with  his  enormous 
wings,  which  keeps  one  cool,  he  bites  a  piece 
out  of  the  tip  of  the  great  toe,  so  very  small  in- 
deed, that  the  head  of  a  pin  could  scarcely  be 
received  into  the  wound,  which  is  consequently 
not  painful;  yet  through  this  orifice  he  contin- 
ues to  suck  the  blood,  until  he  is  obliged  to  dis- 
gorge. He  then  begins  again,  and  thus  con- 
tinues sucking  and  disgorging  until  he  is  scarce- 
ly able  to  fly;  and  the  sufferer  has  often  been 
known  to  sleep  from  time  to  eternity.  Cattle 
they  generally  bite  in  the  ear,  but  always  in 
places  where  the  blood  flows  spontaneously. 
Having  applied  tobacco-ashes  as  the  best  reme- 
dy, and  washed  the  gore  from  myself  and  ham- 
mock, I  observed  several  small  heaps  of  congeal- 
ed blood  all  around  the  place  where  I  had  lain 
upon  the  ground;  on  examining  which,  the  sur- 
geon judged  that  I  had  lost  at  least  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces  during  the  night." 


CAT  AND  CROWS. 

In  the  spring  of  1791,  a  pair  of  crows  made* 
their  nest  in  a  tree,  of  which  there  were  several 
planted  round  the  garden  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
in  his  morning  walks,  was  often  amused  by  wit- 
nessing furious  combats  between  the  crows  and  a 
cat.  One  morning  the  battle  raged  more  fierce- 
ly than  usual,  till  at  last  the  cat  gave  way,  and 
took  shelter  under  a  hedge,  as  if  to  wait  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  of  retreating  into  the 
house.  The  crows  continued  for  a  short  time 
to  make  a  threatening  noise;  but  perceiving  that 
on  the  ground  they  could  do  nothing  more  than 
threaten,  one  of  them  lifted  a  stone  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  garden,  and  perched  with  it  on  a  tree 
planted  in  the  hedge  where  she  sat,  watching  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  of  her  young.  As  the  cat  crept 
along  under  the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied  her, 
flying  from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to 
tree;  and  when  at  last  puss  ventured  to  quit  her 
hiding  place,  the  crow,  leaving  the  trees  and 
hovering  over  her  in  the  air,  let  the  stone  drop 
from  on  high  on  her  back. 

Another  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  the  crow  is 
related  by  Dr.  Darwin.  A  friend  of  his  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  saw  above  a  hundred 
crows  at  once  preying  upon  muscles;  each  crow 
took  a  muscle  up  into  the  air  thirty  or  forty  yards 
high,  and  then  let  it  fall  upon  the  stones,  and 
thus,  by  breaking  the  shell,  got  possession  of  the 
animal. 


REVENGEFUL  SWALLOW. 

A  gentleman  of  Brenchley  having  shot  a  hen- 
swallow  which  was  skimming  in  the  air,  accom- 
panied by  her  mate,  the  enraged  partner  imme- 
diately flew  at  the  fowler,  and,  as  if  to  revenge 
the  loss  it  had  sustained,  struck  him  in  the  face 
with  its  wing,  and  continued  flying  around  him 
with  every  appearance  of  determined  anger, 
For  several  weeks  after  the  fatal  shot,  the  bird 
continued  to  annoy  the  gentleman  whenever  it 
met  with  him,  except  on  Sundays,  when  it  did  not 
recognize  him,  in  consequence  of  his  change  of 
dress. 


MATRIMONIAL  FIDELITY. 
A  pigeon  twelve  years  old,  belonging  to  an 
innkeeper  at  Cheltenham,  was  a  few  years  ago 
deserted  by  his  partner,  after  having  had  a  nu- 
merous progeny  by  her.  He  took  the  loss  much 
to  heart,  but  made  no  attempt  to  supply  her  place 
by  a  new  alliance.  Two  years  passed  away  in 
a  state  of  widowed  solitude,  when  at  last  the 
faithless  fair  one  returned,  and  wished  to  be  re- 
stored to  her  conjugal  rights.  Her  injured  lord 
and  master  was  for  a  time  inexorable;  he  re- 
pelled all  her  approaches,  and  when  she  became 
importunate,  gave  her  a  sound  beating.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night,  however,  Master  Pigeon's 
curtains  not  being  more  secure  thanthose  of  Pri- 
am, the  lady  contrived  to  make  her  quarters  good. 
When  the  day  dawned,  matters  were  so  far 
made  up,  that  it  was  agreed  Madam  Dove  should 
at  least  have  shelter  in  hi6  cot  during  the  remain- 
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der  of  her  days ;  but  the  days  of  the  repentant 
guilty  are  seldom  long,  and  a  few  short  months 
saw  her  consigned  to  the  tomb.  The  old  pigeon, 
as  if  sensible  that  death,  by  forever  dissolving 
the  connexion,  had  placed  him  in  a  state  of  lib- 
erty which  her  voluntary  desertion  had  not,  in- 
stantly took  wing,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  return- 
ed with  a  new  partner  ! 

DISINTERESTED  INFORMER. 
A  lady  walking  over  Lansdown,  near  Bath, 
was  overtaken  by  a  large  dog  Avhich  had  left 
two  men  who  were  travelling  the  same  road  with 
a  horse  and  cart,  and  followed  by  the  animal  for 
some  distance,  the  creature  endeavoring  to  make 
her  sensible  of  something,  by  looking  in  her  face, 
and  then  pointing  with  his  nose  behind.  Fail- 
ing in  his  object,  he  next  placed  himself  so  com- 
pletely in  front  of  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  as 
to  prevent  her  proceeding  any  further,  still  look- 
ing steadfastly  in  her  face. — The  lady  became 
rather  alarmed ;  but  judging  from  the  manner  of 
the  dog,  who  did  not  appear  vicious,  that  there 
was  something  about  her  which  engaged  his  at- 
tention, she  examined  her  dress  and  found  that 
her  lace  shawl  was  gone.  The  dog,  perceiving 
that  he  was  at  length  understood,  immediately 
turned  back ;  the  lady  followed  him,  and  he  con- 
ducted her  to  the  spot  where  her  shawl  lay,  some 
distance  back  in  the  road.  On  her  taking  it  up, 
and  replacing  it  on  her  person,  the  interesting 
quadruped  instantly  ran  off  at  speed  after  his 
master,  apparently  much  delighted. 

COLONEL  O'KELLY'S  PARROT. 

In  the  London  newspapers  for  October,  1802, 
there  was  the  following  announcement.  "  A  few 
days  ago  died,  in  Half  Moon  Street,  Picadilly, 
the  celebrated  parrot  of  Colonel  O'Kelly.  This 
singular  bird  sang  a  number  of  songs  in  perfect 
time  and  tune.  She  could  express  her  wants 
articulately,  and  give  her  orders  in  a  manner 
nearly  approaching  to  rationality.  Her  age  was 
not  known  ;  it  was  however  more  than  thirty  years, 
for  previously  to  that  period,  Mr.  O'Kelly  bought 
her  at  Bristol  for  a  hundred  guineas.  The  col- 
onel was  repeatedly  offered  five  hundred  guineas 
a  year  for  the  bird,  by  persons  who  wished  to 
make  a  public  exhibition  of  her;  but  this,  out 
of  tenderness  to  the  favorite,  he  constantly  re- 
fused." She  could  not  only  repeat  a  great  num- 
ber of  sentences,  but  answer  questions  put  to  her. 
When  singing,  she  beat  time  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  science;  and  so  accurate  was  her  judg- 
ment, that  if  by  chance  she  mistook  a  note,  she 
would  revert  to  the  bar  where  the  mistake  was 
made,  correct  herself,  and  still  beating  regular 
time,  go  through  the  whole  with  wonderful  ex- 
actness. 


MIMIC. 

P£re  Carbasson  brought  up  an  ourang-outang, 
which  became  so  fond  of  him,  that  wherever  he 
went,  it  was  always   desirous  of  accompanying 


him.  Whenever  therefore  he  had  to  perform 
the  service  of  his  church,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  shutting  it  up  in  his  room.  Once,  how- 
ever, the  animal  escaped,  and  followed  the  fa- 
ther to  the  church  ;  where  silently  mounting  the 
sounding  board  above  the  pulpit,  he  lay  perfect-' 
ly  still  till  the  sermon  commenced.  He  then 
crept  to  the  edge,  and  overlooking  the  preacher, 
imitated  all  his  gestures  in  so  grotesque  a  man- 
ner, that  the  whole  congregation  were  unavoida* 
bly  urged  to  laugh.  The  father,  surprised  and 
confounded  at  this  ill-timed  levity,  severely  re- 
buked his  audience  for  their  inattention.  The 
reproof  failed  in  its  effect;  the  congregation 
still  laughed,  and  the  preacher  in  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal  redoubled  his  vociferation  and  his  ac- 
tion; these  the  ape  imitated  so  exactly,  that 
the  congregation  could  no  longer  restrain  them- 
selves, but  burst  out  in  a  loud  and  continued 
laughter.  A  friend  of  the  preacher  at  length  step- 
ped up  to  him,  and  pointed  out  the  cause  of  this 
improper  conduct;  and  such  was  the  arch  de- 
meanor of  the  animal,  that  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  he  could  himself  command  his 
gravity,  while  he  ordered  the  servants  of  the 
church  to  take  him  away. 

CONSTANCYOF  AFFECTION. 

A  gentleman  who  had  a  dog  of  a  most  endear- 
ing disposition,  was  obliged  to  go  a  journey  pe- 
riodically once  a  month.  His  stay  was  short, 
and  his  departure  and  return  very  regular,  and 
without  variation.  The  dog  always  grew  un- 
easy when  he  first  lost  his  master,  and  moped  in 
a  corner,  but  recovered  himself  gradually  as  the 
time  for  his  return  approached ;  which  he  knew 
to  an  hour,  nay  to  a  minute.  When  he  was 
convinced  that  his  master  was  on  the  road,  at 
no  great  distance  from  home,  he  flew  all  over 
the  house,  and  if  the  street  door  happened  to  be 
shut,  he  would  suffer  no  servant  to  have  any  rest 
until  it  was  opened.  The  moment  he  obtained 
his  freedom,  away  he  went,  and  to  a  certainty 
met  his  benefactor  about  two  miles  from  town. 
He  played  and  frolicked  about  him  till  he  had 
obtained  one  of  his  gloves,  with  which  he  ran 
or  rather  flew  home,  entered  the  house,  laid  it 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  danced 
round  it.  When  he  had  sufficiently  amused 
himself  in  this  manner,  out  of  the  house  he  flew, 
returned  to  meet  his  master,  and  ran  before  him, 
or  gamboled  by  his  side,  till  he  arrived  with  him 
at  home.  1  know  not  (says  Mr.  Dibdin,  who 
relates  this  anecdote)  how  frequently  this  was 
repeated,  but  it  lasted  till  the  old  gentleman 
grew  infirm  and  incapable  of  continuing  his 
journeys.  The  dog  by  this  time  was  also  grown 
old,  and  became  at  length  blind;  but  this  mis- 
fortune did  not  hinder  him  from  fondling  his 
master,  whom  he  knew  from  every  other  person, 
and  for  whom  his  affection  and  solicitude  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  The  old  gentleman, 
after  a  short  illness,  died.  The  dog  knew  the 
circumstance,  watched  the  corpse,  blind  as  he 
was,  and  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  underta- 
ker from  screwing  up  the  body  in  the  coffin,  and 
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most  outrageously  opposed  its  being  taken  out 
of  the  house.  Being  past  hope,  he  grew  dis- 
consolate, lost  his  flesh,  and  was  evidently  verg- 
ing towards  his  end.  One  day  he  heard  a  gen- 
tleman come  into  the  house,  and  he  ran  to  meet 
him.  His  master  being  old  and  infirm,  wore 
ribbed  stockings  for  warmth.  The  gentleman 
had  stockings  on  of  the  same  kind.  The  dog 
perceived  it,  and  thought  it  was  his  master,  and 
began  to  exhibit  the  most  extravagant  signs 
of  pleasure;  but  upon  further  examination  find- 
ing his  mistake,  he  retired  into  a  corner,  where 
in  a  short  time  he  expired. 

CARRIER'S  DOG. 
A  carrier  on  his  way  to  Dumfries,  had  occa- 
sion to  stop  at  some  houses  by  the  road  side,  in 
the  way  of  his  business,  leaving  his  cart  and 
horse  upon  the  public  road,  under  the  protection 
of  a  passenger  and  a  trusty  dog.  Upon  his  re- 
turn, he  missed  a  led  horse,  belonging  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  neighborhood,  which  he  had  tied 
to  the  end  of  the  cart,  and  likewise  one  of  the 
female  passengers.  On  inquiry,  he  was  inform- 
ed that,  during  his  absence,  the  female,  who  had 
been  anxious  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  pony,  had 
mounted  it,  and  that  the  animal  had  set  off  at 
full  speed.  The  carrier  expressed  much  anxie- 
ty for  the  safety  of  the  young  woman,  casting  at 
the  same  time  an  expressive  look  at  his  dog. 
Oscar  observed  his  master's  eye,  and  aware  of 
its  meaning,  instantly  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
pony,  which  he  came  up  with  soon  after  he  had 
passed  the  toll  baron  the  Dalbeattie  road,  when  he 
made  a  sudden  spring,  seized  the  bridle,  and  held 
the  animal  fast.  Several  people  having  observ- 
ed the  circumstance,  and  the  perilous  situation 
of  the  girl,  came  to  relieve  her;  Oscar,  howev- 
er, notwithstanding  their  repeated  endeavors, 
would  not  quit  his  hold,  and  the  poney  was  act- 
ually led  into  the  stable  with  the  dog,  till  such 
time  as  the  carrier  should  arrive.  Upon  the 
carrier  entering  the  stable,  Oscar  wagged  his 
tail  in  token  of  satisfaction,  and  immediately  re- 
linquished the  bridle  to  his  master. 

GOING  TO  MARKET. 
A  butcher  and  cattle  dealer,  who  resided  about 
nine  miles  from  Alston,  in  Cumberland,  had  a 
dog,  which  he  usually  took  with  him  when  he 
drove  cattle  to  the  market  to  be  sold,  and  who 
displayed  uncommon  dexterity  in  managing  them. 
At  last,  so  convinced  was  the  master  of  the  saga- 
city, as  well  as  the  fidelity  of  his  dog,  that  lie 
made  a  wager  that  he  would  entrust  him  with  a 
fixed  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  to  drive  alone  to 
Alston  market.  It  was  stipulated,  that  no  per- 
son should  be  within  sight  or  hearing,  who  had 
the  least  control  over  the  dog ;  nor  was  any  spec- 
tator to  interfere,  nor  be  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  On  the  day  of  trial,  the  dog  proceeded 
with  his  business  in  the  most  dexterous  and 
steady  manner;  and  although  he  had  frequently 
to  drive  his  charge  through  the  herds  who  were 
grazing,  yet  he  never  lost  one,  but  conducting 


them  into  the  very  yard  to  which  he  was  used  to 
drive  them  when  with  his  master,  he  significant* 
ly  delivered  them  up  to  the  person  appointed  to 
receive  them,  by  barking  at  the  door.  What 
more  particularly  marked  the  dog's  sagacity  was, 
that  when  the  path  the  herd  travelled  lay  through 
a  spot  where  others  were  grazing,  he  would  run 
forward,  stop  his  own  drove,  and  then  driving 
the  others  from  each  side  of  the  path,  collect  his 
scattered  charge  and  proceed.  He  was  several 
times  afterwards  thus  sent  alone  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  curious  or  the  convenience  of  his 
master,  and  always  acquitted  himself  in  the  same 
adroit  and  intelligent  manner. 


ACCOMPLISHED  SHOPLIFTER. 

A  young  gentleman,  lately  residing  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  the  master  of  a  handsome  spaniel 
bitch,  which  he  had  bought  from  a  dealer  in  dogs. 
The  animal  had  been  educated  to  steal  for  the 
benefit  of  its  protector;  but  it  was  sometime  ere 
his  new  master  became  aware  of  this  irregularity 
of  morals,  and  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  and 
teased  by  its  constantly  bringing  home  articles  of 
which  it  had  feloniously  obtained  possession. 
Perceiving,  at  length,  that  the  animal  proceeded 
systematically,  in  this  sort  of  behavior,  he  used 
to  amuse  his  friends,  by  causing  the  spaniel  to 
give  proofs  of  her  sagacity  in  the  Spartan  art  of 
privately  stealing,  putting  of  course  the  shop- 
keepers where  he  meant  she  should  exercise  her 
faculty  on  their  guard  as  to  the  issue. 

The  process  was  curious,  and  excites  some 
surprise  at  the  pains  which  must  have  been  be- 
stowed to  qualify  the  animal  for  these  practices. 
As  soon  as  the  master  entered  the  shop,  the  dog 
seemed  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  recognising  or 
acknowledging  any  connexion  with  him,  but 
lounged  about  in  an  indolent,  disengaged,  and 
independent  sort  of  manner,  as  if  she  had  come 
into  the  shop  of  her  own  accord.  In  the  course 
of  looking  over  some  wares,  her  master  indicated 
by  a  touch  on  the  parcel  and  a  look  towards  the 
spaniel,  that  which  he  desired  she  should  appro- 
priate, and  then  left  the  shop.  The  dog,  whose 
watchful  eye  caught  the  hint  in  an  instant,  in- 
stead of  following  her  master  out  of  the  shop, 
continued  to  sit  at  the  door,  or  lie  by  the  fire, 
watching  the  counter,  until  she  observed  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  the  shop  withdrawn  from 
the  prize  which  she  wished  to  secure.  When- 
ever she  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  she 
imagined  unobserved,  she  never  failed  to  jump 
upon  the  counter  with  her  fore  feet,  possess  her- 
self of  the  gloves  or  whatever  else  had  been 
pointed  out  to  her,  and  escape  from  the  shop  to 
join  her  master. 


FRIENDSHIP,  A  GUIDING  STAR. 

Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  "  Canine  Pathology,"  re* 
lates,  that  a  gentleman  brought  from  Newfound- 
land a  dog  of  the  true  breed,  which  he  gave  to 
his  brother,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thames-street;  but  who  having  no  other  means 
of  keeping  the  animal  except  in  close  confine-  ' 
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rfient,  preferred  sending  him  to  a  friend  living  in 
Scotland.  The  dog,  who  had  been  originally 
disembarked  at  Thames  street,  was  again  re- 
embarked  at  the  same  place,  on  board  a  Berwick 
smack.  During  his  stay  in  London,  he  had 
never  travelled  half  a  mile  from  the  spot  where 
he  was  landed.  He  had  however  contracted  an 
affection  for  his  master;  and  when  he  arrived  in 
Scotland,  his  regret  at  the  separation  induced 
him  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping", 
and  though  he  certainly  had  never  before  travel- 
led one  yard  of  the  road,  yet  he  found  his  way 
back  in  a  very  short  time  to  his  former  residence 
in  London,  but  in  so  exhausted  a  state,  that  he 
had  only  time  to  express  his  joy  at  seeing  his 
master,  and  expired  within  an  hour  after  his 
arrival. 


LION  AND  HIS  KEEPER. 
In  the  menagerie  at  Brussels,  there- is  a  lion, 
called  Danco,  whose  cage  was  lately  in  want  of 
some  repairs.  His  keeper  desired  a  carpenter 
to  set  about  it,  but  when  the  workman  came  and 
saw  the  lion,  he  started  back  with  terror.  The 
keeper  entered  the  animal's  cage,  and  led  him  to 
the  upper  part  of  it,  while  the  lower  was  refit- 
ting. He  there  amused  himself  for  some  time 
playing  with  the  lion,  and  being  wearied,  he 
soon  fell  asleep.  The  carpenter  fully  relying 
upon  the  vigilance  of  the  keeper,  pursued  his 
Work  with  rapidity,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
he  called  him  to  see  what  was  done.  The  keep- 
er made  no  answer.  Having  repeatedly  called 
in  vain,  he  began  to  feel  alarmed  at  his  situation, 
and  he  determined  to  go  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
cage,  where,  looking  through  the  railing,  he  saw 
the  lion  and  the  keeper  sleeping  side  by  side. 
He  immediately  uttered  a  loud  cry;  the  lion, 
awakened  by  tlie  noise,  started  up  and  stared  at 
the  carpenter  with  an  eye  of  fury,  and  then  plac- 
ing his  paw  on  the  breast  of  the  keeper,  lay 
down  to  sleep  again.  At  length,  the  keeper  was 
awakened  by  some  of  the  attendants,  and  he  did 
not  appear  in  the  least  apprehensive  on  account 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  but 
shook  the  lion  by  the  paw,  and  then  gently  con- 
ducted him  to  his  former  residence. 


GRATEFUL  RETURN. 

A  favorite  house  dog,  left  to  the  care  of  its 
master's  servants  at  Edinburgh,  while  he  was 
himself  in  the  country,  would  have  been  starved 
by  them  if  it  had  not  had  recourse  to  the  kitchen 
of  a  friend  of  its  master's,  which  in  better  days 
it  had  occasionally  visited.  On  the  return  of 
the  master  it  enjoyed  plenty  at  home,  and  stood 
in  no  further  need  of  the  liberality  it  experienced  ; 
but  still  it  did  not  forget  that  hospitable  kitchen 
where  it  had  found  a  resource  in  adversity.  A 
few  days  after,  the  dog  fell  in  with  a  duck,  which, 
as  he  found  in  no  private  pond,  he  probably  con- 
cluded to  be  no  private  property.  He  snatched 
up  the  duck  in  his  teeth,  carried  it  to  the  kitchen 
where  he  had  been  so  hospitably  fed,  laid  it  at 
the  cook's  ketj  with  many  polite  movements  of 
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the  tail,  and  then  scampered  off'  with  much  seem 
ing  complacency  at  having  given  this  testimony 
of  his  grateful  sense  of  favors. 

IMMOVEABLE  FIDELITY. 

A  dog,  between  the  breed  of  a  mastiff  arid  a 
bulldog,  belonging  to  a  chimney-sweeper,  laid, 
according  to  his  master's  orders,  on  a  soot-bag, 
which  he  had  placed  inadvertently  almost  in  the 
middle  of  a  narrow  back  street,  in  the  town  oi 
Southampton.  A  loaded  coal  cart  passing  by, 
the  driver  desired  the  dog  to  move  out  of  the  way. 
On  refusing  he  was  scolded,  then  beaten,  first 
gently,  and  afterwards  with  the  smart  applica- 
tion of  the  cart-whip  \  all  to  no  purpose.  The" 
fellow,  with  an  oath,  threatened  to  drive  over  the 
dog — he  did  so,  and  the  faithful  animal  in  en- 
deavoring to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  wheel,  by 
biting  it,  was  crushed  to  pieces. 

ASSISTING  THE  AGED. 

M.  de  Boussanelle,  captain  of  cavalry  in  the* 
regiment  of  Beauvilliers,  mentions,  that  a  horse 
belonging  to  his  company,  being  from  age  unable 
to  eat  his  hay  or  grind  his  oats,  was  fed  for  two 
months  by  two  horses  on  his  right  and  left  who 
eat  with  him.  These  two  horses,  drawing  the 
hay  out  of  the  rack,  chewed  it,  and  then  put  it 
before  the  old  horse,  and  did  the  same  with  the 
oats,  which  he  was  then  able  to  eat. 


OYSTER  OPENING. 

Gemelli  Carreri,  in  his  Voyage  round  the 
World,  relates  a  circumstance  concerning  the 
ourang-outang  in  its  wild  state,  which  is  indica- 
tive of  very  considerable  powers,  both  of  reflec- 
tion and  invention. — When  the  fruits  on  the 
mountains  are  exhausted,  they  will  frequently 
descend  to  the  seacoast,  where  they  feed  on  va- 
rious species  of  shell-fish,  but  in  particular  on  a 
large  sort  of  oyster,  which  commonly  lies  open 
on  the  shore.  "  Fearful,"  he  says,  "  of  putting 
in  their  paws  lest  the  oyster  should  close  and 
crush  them,  they  insert  a  stone  as  a  wedge  within! 
the  shell;  this  prevents  it  from  closing,  and  they 
then  drag  out  their  prey,  and  devour  it  at  leisure.'* 
Milo  of  old  might  have  saved  his  life,  had  he  been 
only  half  as  wise. 


SONNINI  AND  HIS  CAT. 

M.  Sonnini,  when  in  Egypt,  had  an  Angora 
cat,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond.  It  was 
entirely  covered  with  long  white  silken  hairs; 
its  tail  formed  a  magnificent  plume,  which  the 
animal  elevated  at  pleasure  over  its  body.  Not 
one  spot,  nor  a  single  dark  shade,  tarnished  the 
dazzling  white  of  its  coat.  Its  nose  and  lips 
were  of  a  delicate  rose  color.  Two  large  eyes 
sparkled  in  its  round  head;  one  was  of  a  light 
yellow,  and  the  other  a  fine  blue. 

This  beautiful  animal  had  even  more  loveli- 
ness of  manners  than  grace  in  its  attitude  and 
movements.     With   the  physiognomy  of  good- 
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nesa,  she  possessed  a  gentleness  truly  interesting. 
However  ill  any  one  used  her,  she  never  attempt- 
ed to  advance  her  claws  from  their  sheaths. 
Sensihle  to  kindness,  she  licked  the  hand  which 
caressed,  and  even  that  which  tormented  her. 
In  Sonnini's  solitary  moments,  she  chiefly  kept 
by  his  side;  she  interrupted  him  often  in  the 
midst  of  his  labors  or  meditations,  hy  little  ca- 
resses extremely  touching,  and  generally  followed 
him  in  his  walks.  During  his  absence  she 
Bought  and  called  for  him  incessantly,  with  the 
utmost  inquietude.  She  recognised  his  voice  at 
a  distance,  and  seemed  on  each  fresh  meeting 
with  him  to  feel  increased  delight. 

"  This  animal,"  says  Sonnini,  "  was  my  prin- 
cipal amusement  for  several  years.  How  was 
the  expression  of  her  attachment  depicted  upon 
her  countenance  1  How  many  times  have  her 
tender  caresses  made  me  forget  my  troubles,  and 
consoled  me  in  my  misfoi  tunes  1  My  beautiful 
and  interesting  companion,  however,  at  length, 
perished.  After  several  days  of  suffering,  during 
which  I  never  forsook  her,  her  eyes,  constantly 
fixed  on  me,  were  at  length  extinguished;  and 
her  loss  rent  my  heait  with  sorrow." 


OF  TWO  EVILS  CHOOSING  THE  LEAST. 

A  French  dog  was  taught  by  his  master  to  ex- 
ecute various  commissions,  and  among  others,  to 
fetch  him  victuals  from  the  traiteurs  in  a  basket. 
One  evening  when  the  dog  was  returning  tQ  his 
master  thus  furnished,  two  other  dogs,  attracted 
by  the  savory  smell  of  the  petits  pates  that  this 
new  messenger  was  carrying,  determined  to  at- 
tack him.  The  dog  put  his  basket  on  the  ground, 
and  set  himself  courageously  against  the  first  that 
advanced  against  him  ;  but  while  he  was  engaged 
with  the  one,  the  other  ran  to  the  basket,  and 
began  to  help  himself.  At  length,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  beating  both  the  dogs, 
and  saving  his  master's  dinner,  he  threw  himself 
between  his  two  opponents,  and  without  further 
ceremony,  quickly  despatched  the  remainder  of 
the  petits  pates  himself,  and  then  returned  to  his 
master  with  the  empty  basket  ! 

INCONSOLABLE  GRIEF. 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Tooley  etreet  Bo- 
rough, the  churchyard  is  detached  from  the 
church,  and  surrounded  with  high  buildings,  so 
as  to  be  wholly  inaccessible  but  by  one  large 
close  gate.  A  poor  tailor  of  this  parish  dying, 
(says  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  "  Canine  Pathology,") 
left  a  small  cur  dog  inconsolable  for  his  loss. 
The  little  animal  would  not  leave  his  dead  mas- 
ter even  for  food ;  and  whatever  he  cat,  was 
obliged  to  be  placed  in  the  same  room  with  the 
corpse.  When  the  body  was  removed  for  burial, 
this  faithful  attendant  followed  the  coffin.  After 
the  funeral,  he  was  hunted  out  of  the  churchyard 
by  the  sexton.  The  next  day  he  again  found  the 
animal,  who  had  made  his  way  by  some  unac- 
countable means  into  the  enclosure,  and  had  dug 
himself  a  bed  on  the  grave  of  his  master.  Once 
more  he  was  hunted  out,  and  again  he  was  found 


in  the  same  situation  the  following  day.  The 
minister  of  the  parish  hearing  of  the  circumstance* 
had  him  caught,  taken  home  and  fed,  and  en- 
deavored by  every  means  to  win  the  animal's 
affections;  but  they  were  inseparably  wedded  to 
his  late  master,  and  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  escape,  and  regain  his  lonely  situation.  With 
true  benevolence,  the  worthy  clergyman  permit- 
ted him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  j 
but  to  soften  the  rigor  of  his  fate,  he  built  him  a 
small  kennel  upon  the  grave,  which  was  replen- 
ished once  a  day  with  food  and  water.  Two 
years  did  this  mirror  of  fidelity  pass  in  this  man- 
ner, till  death  put  an  end  to  his  griefs. 

SNAKE  DESTROYERS. 

Mr.  Percival,  in  his  account  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  speaking  of  the  Indian  Ichneumon,  a 
small  creature  in  appearance  between  the  weasel 
and  the  mangoose,  says  it  is  of  infinite  use  to  the 
natives  from  its  inveterate  enmity  to  snakes, 
which  would  otherwise  render  every  footstep  of 
the  traveller  dangerous.  This  diminutive  crea- 
ture, on  seeing  a  snake  ever  so  large,  will  instant- 
ly dart  on  it,  and  seize  it  by  the  throat,  provided 
he  finds  himself  in  an  open  place,  where  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  running  to  a  certain  herb, 
which  he  knows  instinctively  to  be  an  antidote 
against  the  poison  of  the  bite,  if  he  should  hap- 
pen to  receive  one.  Mr.  Perceival  saw  the  ex- 
periment tried  in  a  closed  room,  where  the  Ich- 
neumon, instead  of  attacking.his  enemy,  did  all  in> 
his  power  to  avoid  him.  On  being  carried  out 
of  the  house,  however,  and  laid  near  his  antago- 
nist in  the  plantation,  he  immediately  darted  at 
the  snake,  and  soon  destroyed  it.  It  then  sud- 
denly disappeared  for  a  few  minutes,  and  again 
returned,  as  soon  as  it  had  found  the  herb  and 
ate  it. 

The  monkeys  in  India,  knowing  by  instinct 
the  malignity  of  the  snakes,  are  most  vigilant  in 
their  destruction;  they  seize  them  when  asleep 
by  the  neck,  and  running  to  the  nearest  flat  stone, 
grind  down  the  head  by  a  strong  friction  on  the 
surface,  frequently  looking  at  it,  and  grinning 
at  their  progress.  When  convinced  that  the 
venomous  fangs  are  destroyed,  they  toss  the  rep- 
tiles to  their  young  ones  to  play  with,  and  seem 
to  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  the  common 
enemy. 

WATER  SCENTERS. 
A  recent  traveller  in  Buenos  Ay  Fes  and  Chili 
states,  that  the  cattle  there  will  scent  the  water 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  are  even  sensible  of 
the  approach  of  rain.  In  the  course  of  his  pro- 
gress from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoca,  he  observ- 
ed this  quality  which  the  cattle  possessed.  They 
had  been  long  without  water,  and  had  sent  the 
negroes  to  look  out  for  a  spring,  when  the  cattle 
began  to  stretch  out  their  necks  and  raise  their 
heads  towards  the  west,  as  if  they  would  be  cer- 
tain of  obtaining  drink,  could  they  but  raise  them- 
selves in  the  air.     At  that  moment,  not  a  cloud 
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Or  a  breath  of  air  was  to  be  seen  or  felt;  but  in 
a  few  minutes  the  cattle  began  to  move  about  as 
if  mad,  or  possessed  by  some  invisible  spirit, 
snuffing  the  air  with  most  violent  eagerness,  and 
gathering  closer  and  closer  to  each  other ;  and 
before  we  could  form  any  rational  conjecture, 
as  to  what  could  occasion  their  simultaneous 
motion,  the  most  tremendous  storm  came  on  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  rain  fell  in  per- 
pendicular streams,  as  if  all  the  fountains  of  hea- 
ven were  suddenly  broke  loose,  so  that  the  cattle 
easily  drank  their  fill  at  .the  spot  on  which  they 
stood* 


STRANGE  MOtlSER. 

A  gentleman  near  Exeter  had  in  his  possession 
a  hen,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  cat  in 
destroying  mice.  She  was  constantly  seen  watch- 
ing close  to  a  corrt-rick,  and  the  moment  a  mouse 
appeared,  she  seized  it  in  her  beak,  and  carried 
it  to  a  meadow  adjoining,  where  she  would  play 
with  it  like  a  young  cat  for  some  time,  and  then 
kill  it.  She  has  been  known  to  catch  four  or 
five  mice  a  day  in  this  manner. 

CALL-BIRDS. 

The  call-birds  employed  by  bird  catchers 
manifest  a  most  malicious  joy  in  bringing  the 
wild  ones  into  the  same  state  of  captivity.  Their 
sight  and  hearing  infinitely  excel  those  of  the 
bird  catcher.  The  instant  the  wild  birds  are 
perceived,  notice  is  given  by  one  of  the  rest  of 
the  call-birds:  after  which,  follows  the  same 
tumultuous  ecstasy  and  joy.  The  call-birds, 
while  the  bird  is  at  a  distance,  do  not  sing  as  a 
bird  does  in  a  chamber ;  they  invite  the  wild  ones 
by  what  the  bird  catchers  call  short  jerks,  which, 
when  the  birds  are  good,  may  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance;  the  effect  of  this  call  or  invita- 
tion is  so  great,  that  the  wild  bird  is  stopped  in 
its  course  of  flight,  and  if  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  nets,  lights  boldly  within  twenty  yards 
of  perhaps  three  or  four  bird  catchers,  which 
otherwise,  it  would  have  noticed;  nay,  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  if  half  a  flock  only  are 
caught,  the  remaining  half  will  immediately  af- 
terwards light  in  the  nets,  and  share  the  same 
fate;  and  should  only  one  bird  escape,  that  bird 
will  suffer  itself  to  be  pulled  at  till  it  is  caught: 
such  is  the  fascinating  influence  of  the  call-birds, 

STRATAGEM. 

The  bears  in  Kamschatka  have  recourse  to  a 
singular  stratagem  in  order  to  catch  the  bareins 
which  are  much  too  swift  of  foot  for  them. 
These  animals  keep  together  in  large  herds ;  they 
frequent  mostly  the  low  grounds,  and  love  to 
browse  at  the  feet  of  rocks  and  precipices. 
The  bear  hunts  them  by  scent  till  he  comes  in 
sight,  when  he  advances  warily,  keeping  above 
them,  and  concealing  himself  among  the  rocks, 
as  he  makes  his  approaches,  till  he  gets  imme- 
diately over  them  and  near  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose.    He  then  begins  to  push  down  with  his 


paws  pieces  of  rock  among  the  herd  below* 
This  manoeuvre  is  not  followed  by  any  attempt 
to  pursue,  until  he  finds  he  has  maimed  one  of 
the  flock,  upon  which  a  course  immediately  en- 
sues, that  proves  successful  or  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  hurt  the  barein  has  received* 

FOX    CHASING. 

During  a  fox  chase  in  Lanarkshire,  Rey- 
nard  being  hard  pressed,  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  refuge  up  a  chimney  of  one  the 
hot-houses  in  Hamilton  Castle.  He  was  follow- 
ed by  one  of  the  hounds,  who  passing  through  a 
flue  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  length,  came  out  at 
the  top  of  the  chimney,  but  missed  Reynard  in  his 
murky  recess.  By  this  time  a  number  of  people 
were  collected  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  who  let 
down  a  terrier,  who  soon  made  him  come  in  view, 
holding  fast  by  his  brush. 

DINNER  BELL. 

It  is  customary  in  large  boarding  houses  td 
announce  the  dinner  hour  by  the  sound  of  a  bellv 
A  cat  belonging  to  one  of  these  houses  always 
hastened  to  the  hall  on  hearing  the  bell,  to  get 
its  accustomed  meal;  but  it  happened  one  day 
that  she  was  shut  up  in  a  chamber,  and  it  was  iri 
vain  for  her  that  the  bell  had  sounded.  Some; 
hours  after  having  been  emancipated  from  her 
confinement,  she  hastened  to  the  hall,  but  found 
nothing  left  for  her.  The  cat  thus  disappointed 
got  to  the  bell,  and  sounding  it,  endeavored  to 
summon  the  family  to  a  second  dinner,  in  which 
she  doubted  not  to  participate 

THE  SECRETARY  FALCON. 

fit.  Le  Vaillant  gives  an  account  of  a  remark* 
able  engagement  of  which  he  was  a  witness,  be- 
tween the  secretary  falcon  and  a  serpent.  The  ser- 
pent is  the  chief  enemy  of  the  falcon  in  all  the 
countries  which  it  inhabits,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  wages  war  against  it  is  very  peculiar.  When 
the  falcon  approaches  a  serpent,  it  always  carries 
the  point  of  one  of  its  wings  forward,  in  order  to 
parry  off  its  venomous  bites;  sometimes  it  finds 
an  opportunity  of  spurning  and  treading  upon  its- 
antagonist;  or  else,  of  taking  him  upon  its  pin- 
ions, and  throwing  him  into  the  air.  When  by 
this  system  it  has,  at  length,  wearied  out  its  ad* 
versary,  and  rendered  him  almost  senseless,  it 
kills  and  swallows  him  at  leisure.  On  the  oc- 
casion which  Vaillant  mentions,  the  battle  was 
obstinate,  and  conducted  with  equal  address  ort 
both  sides.  The  serpent,  feeling  at  last  his  in- 
feriority, endeavored  to  regain  his  hole;  while* 
the  bird,  apparently  guessing  his  design,  stop- 
ped him  on  a  sudden,  and  cut  off  his  retreat  by 
placing  herself  before  him  at  a  single  leap.  On- 
whatever  side  the  reptile  endeavored  to  make  his 
escape  the  enemy  still  appeared  before  him, 
Rendered  desperate,  the  serpent  resolved  on  a 
last  effort.  He  erected  himself  boldly  to  intim- 
idate the  bird,  and  hissing  dreadfully,  displayed 
his  menacing  throat,  inflamed  eyes,  and  a  head 
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swollen  with  rage  and  venom.  The  falcon  seem- 
ed intimidated  for  a  moment,  but  soon  returned 
to  the  charge;  and  covering  her  bcdy  with  one 
of  her  wings  as  a  buckler,  struck  her  enemy  with 
the  bony  protuberance  of  the  other.  M.  Vail- 
lant  saw  the  serpent  at  last  stagger  and  fall  :  the 
conquero!  then  fell  upon  him  to  despatch  him, 
and  with  one  stroke  of  her  beak  laid  open  his 
skull. 

REFUGEE  SQUIRREL. 
In  the  year  1814,  a  squirrel  was  caught  in 
Ledstone  Park,  near  Ferry  Bridge,  and  lodged 
for  safe  custody  in  a  trap  used  for  taking  rats 
alive.  Here  he  remained  for  several  weeks,  till 
at  length,  panting  for  liberty,  he  contrived  to 
make  his  escape  through  a  window,  and  repair- 
ed once  more  to  his  native  fields.  The  family 
in  which  he  had  been  a  sportive  inmate,  were 
not  a  little  vexed  at  the  loss  of  their  little  favor- 
ite, and  the  servant  was  ordered  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  to  remove  the  trap,  that  they 
might  no  longer  be  reminded  of  their  loss;  but 
on  proceeding  to  discharge  his  duty,  he  found  to 
his  surprise  that  the  squirrel,  all  wet  and  ruffled 
by  the  storm,  had  resumed  his  station,  and 
again  taken  up  his  lodgings  in  a  corner  of  the 
trap. 

RETALIATION. 

A  wild  stork  was  brought  by  a  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hamburgh,  into  his  poultry  yard, 
to  be  the  companion  of  a  tame  one,  which  he  had 
long  kept  there;  but  the  tame  stork  disliking  a 
rival,  fell  upon  the  poor  stranger,  and  beat  him 
so  unmercifully  that  he  was  compelled  to  take 
wing,  and  with  some  difficulty  escaped.  About 
four  months  afterwards,  however,  he  returned 
to  the  poulty  yard,  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and 
attended  by  three  other  storks,  who  no  sooner 
alighted,  than  they  altogether  fell  upon  the  tame 
stork  and  killed  him. 

THE  CATCHER  CAUGHT, 

During  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  Rhine,  a 
hare,  unable  to  escape  through  the  water  to  an 
eminence,  climbed  up  a  tree.  One  of  the  boat- 
men rowing  about  to  assist  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants observing  puss,  rowed  up  to  the  tree, 
and  mounted  it,  eager  for  the  game,  without  pro- 
perly fastening  his  boat.  The  terrified  hare,  on 
the  approach  of  his  pursuer,  sprang  from  the 
branch  into  the  boat,  which  thus  set  in  motion, 
floated  away,  leaving  its  owner  in  the  tree  in 
dread  of  being  washed  away  by  the  current. 
After  several  hours'  anxiety,  he  was  perceived 
and  taken  off  by  some  of  his  companions. 

STUDYING. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  magpie  belonging  to  a 
barber  at  Rome,  which  could  imitate  to  a  nicety 
almost  every  word  it  heard.  Some  trumpets 
happened  one  day  to  be  sounded  before  the  shop, 
and  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  magpie  was 
quite  mute,  and  seemed  pensive  and  melancholy. 
All  who  knew  it  were  greatly  surprised  at  its 
■ilence;   and  it  was  supposed  that  the  Bound  of 


the  trumpets  had  so  stunned  it,  as  to  deprive  it 
at  once  of  both  voice  and  hearing.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, however,  that  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case  :  for,  says  Plutarch,  the  bird  had  been 
all  the  time  occupied  in  profound  meditation, 
studying  how  to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pets; and  when  at  last  master  of  it,  the  magpie, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  its  friends,  suddenly 
broke  its  long  silence,  by  a  perfect  imitation  of 
the  flourish  of  trumpets  it  had  heard;  observing 
with  the  greatest  exactness  all  the  repetitions, 
stops,  and  changes.  The  acquisition  of  this  les- 
son had  however  exhausted  the  whole  of  the  mag- 
pie's stock  of  intellect;  for  it  made  it  forget 
everything  it  had  learned  before. 

CANINE  SHEEP-STEALER. 

A  shepherd,  who  was  hanged  for  sheep-stealing 
about  forty  years  ago,  used  to  commit  his  depre- 
dations by  means  of  his  dog.  When  he  intended 
to  steel  any  sheep,  he  detached  the  dog  to  perform 
the  business.  With  this  view,  under  pretence 
of  looking  at  the  sheep,  with  an  intention  to  pur- 
chase them,  he  went  through  the  flock  with  the 
dog  at  his  feet,  to  whom  he  secretly  gave  a  sig- 
nal, so  as  to  let  him  know  the  particular  sheep 
he  wanted,  perhaps  to  the  number  often  or  twelve, 
out  of  a  flock  of  some  hundreds ;  he  then  went 
away,  and  from  a  distance  of  several  miles,  sent 
back  the  dog  by  himself  in  the  night  time,  who- 
picked  out  the  individual  sheep  that  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him,  separated  them  from  the  flock, 
and  drove  them  before  him,  frequently  a  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  till  he  came  up  with  his- 
master,  to  whom  he  delivered  up  his  charge. 

CANINE  SMUGGLERS. 

In  the  Netherlands  they  use  dogs  of  a  very 
large  and  strong  breed,  for  the  purpose  of  draught 
They  are  harnessed  like  horses,  and  chiefly  em 
ployed  in  drawing  little  carts  with  fish,  vegeta 
bles,  &c.  to  market.  Previous  to  the  year  1795, 
such  dogs  were  also  employed  in  smuggling; 
which  was  the  more  easy,  as  they  are  exceeding- 
ly docile.  The  dogs  were  trained  to  go  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  two  places  on  the 
frontiers,  without  any  person  to  attend  them. 
Being  loaded  with  little  parcels  of  goods,  lace, 
&c.  like  mules,  they  set  out  at  midnight,  anrl 
only  went  when  it  was  perfectly  dark.  An  ex- 
cellent quick  scented  dog  always  went  some  paces 
before  the  others,  stretched  out  his  nose  towards 
all  quarters,  and  when  he  scented  custom-house 
officers,  &c.  turned  back,  which  was  the  signal 
for  immediate  flight.  Concealed  behind  bushes, 
in  ditches,  &c.  the  dogs  waited  till  all  was  safe, 
then  proceeded  on  their  journev,  and  reached  at 
last  beyond  the  frontier  the  dwelling  house  of  the 
receiver  of  the  goods,  who  was  in  the  secret. 
But  here,  also,  the  leading  dog  only  at  first 
showed  himself;  on  a  certain  whistle,  which  waa 
a  signal  that  all  was  right,  they  all  hastened  up. 
They  were  then  unloaded,  taken  to  a  convenient 
stable,  where  there  was  a  good  layer  of  hay,  and 
well  fed.  There  they  rested  until  midnight,  and 
then  returned  in  the  same  manner  back,  over  th« 
frontiers. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  DOING  QUICKLY. 

The  benevolent  Dr.  Wilson  once  discovered  a 
clergyman  at  Bath,  who  he  was  informed  was 
6ick,  poor,  and  had  a  numerous  family.  In  the 
evening,  he  gave  a  friend  fifty  pounds,  requesting 
him  to  deliver  it  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and 
as  from  an  unknown  person.  The  friend  replied, 
"  I  will  wait  upon  him  early  in  the  morning." 
•■  You  will  oblige  me  by  calling  directly.  Think, 
sir,  of  what* importance  a  good  night's  rest  may 
be  to  that  poor  man." 

FATHER  BERNARD. 

Claude  Bernard,  or  the  "  Poor  Priest,"  as  he 
was  called,  after  a  youth  of  great  gaiety,  grew 
disgusted  with  the  world,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  religion,  and  comforting  the  poor  and 
unfortunate.  With  incredible  fervor  he  assisted 
them  by  his  charities  and  exhortations,  stooping 
and  humbling  himself  to  do  the  meanest  of  ser- 
vices on  their  account.  He  constantly  refused 
to  accept  of  preferments,  though  many  were  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  court;  and  when  Cardinal 
Richelieu  at  length  absolutely  insisted  on  his  ask- 
ing him  for  something,  he  made  this  whimsical 
answer:  "  Sir,  after  much  study,  1  have  at  last 
found  out  a  favor  to  ask  from  you.  When  I  at- 
tend any  sufferers  to  the  gibbet,  to  assist  them  in 
their  last  moments,  we  are  carried  with  so  bad 
a  bottom,  that  we  are  every  moment  in  danger 
of  falling  to  the  ground.  Be  pleased  therefore, 
sir,  to  order  that  some  better  boards  may  be  put 
to  the  cart."  Richelieu  laughed  heartily,  and 
immediately  gave  orders  that  the  cart  should  be 
throughly  repaired.  His  patience  in  solicitation 
was  such  as  no  circumstances,  however  offensive, 
could  subdue.  One  day  he  presented  a  petition 
in  favor  of  an  unfortunate  person,  to  a  nobleman 
in  place;  who  being  of  a  hasty  temper,  flew  in- 
to a  violent  passion,  and  said  many  injurious 
things  of  the  person  for  whom  the  priest  interest- 
ed himself.  Bernard  however  still  persisted  in 
his  request;  and  the  nobleman  was  at  last  so  ir- 
ritated, that  he  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  Ber- 
nard immediately  fell  at  his  feet,  and  presenting 
the  other,  said,  "  Give  me  a  blow  on  this  also, 
my  lord,  and  grant  me  my  petition."  The  no- 
bleman was  so  affected  by  this  humility,  that  he 
granted  his  request. 

ANTHONY. 

Anthony  behaved  with  such  lenity  towards 
those  who  had  been  engaged  for  Cassius,  that  he 
wrote  to  the  Senate,  requesting  them  to  spare  the 
shedding  of  blood;  and  requesting  this  honor  to 
be  allowed  to  his  reign,  that  even  under  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  rebellion,  none  had  lost  their  lives, 
except  in  the  first  heat  of  the  tumult.  "  I  wish," 
said  he,  "  that  I  could  even  recal  to  life  many  of 


those  who  have  been  killed ;  for  revenge  in  a 
prince  hardly  ever  pleases,  since  even  when  just, 
it  is  considered  as  severe." 


DELICATE  GENEROSITY. 

A  French  Abbe,  celebrated  for  his  wit  as  well 
as  his  political  knowledge,  was  much  embarrass- 
ed for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  louis  d'ors.  The 
Abbe  was  high-minded,  and  being  constantly  at 
Versailles,  he  carefully  avoided  everything  that 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  embarrassment. 
Some  person,  however,  whispered  the  secret  to 
the  queen,  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette.  On  the  same  evening,  her  majesty 
meeting  the  Abbe  at  the  Duchesse  de  Polignac's, 
engaged  him  in  a  party  at  tric-trac,  her  favorite 
game,  in  which  she  contrived  in  a  short  time  to 
lose  the  sum  which  her  partner  wanted;  then 
smilingly  she  rose  from  the  table,  and  relinquish- 
ed the  game,  while  the  astonished  Abbe  was  lost 
in  admiration. 


GENEROUS  ARMENIAN. 
Mr.  Carrapeit  Arackell,  an  Armenian  mer- 
chant of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  who,  during  a 
residence  of  sixteen  years,  had  acquired  a  hand- 
some competency  in  trade,  applied  by  letter  to 
the  superintendent  of  police,  for  permission  to 
liberate  all  prisoners  from  the  debtor's  gaol  at 
his  own  charge.  The  application  was  granted, 
and  the  prisoners,  who  were  sixteen  in  number, 
not  only  had  their  debts  discharged  by  the  gener- 
ous Armenian,  but  were  entertained  at  his  own 
house,  and  such  further  assistance  was  afforded 
them  as  their  several  cases  required. 


EDWARD  III. 

When  Calais  was  besieged  by  Edward  III.  ia 
1347,  John  de  Vienne,  the  governor,  turned  out 
of  the  town  every  individual  who  did  not  possess 
a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  for  several 
months.  Men,  women,  and  children,  to  the 
amount  of  seventeen  hundred  persons,  advanced 
in  mournful  procession  to  the  English  camp.  Ed* 
ward  ordered  them  to  be  received,  gave  them  a 
plentiful  repast,  and  at  their  departure,  distribut- 
ed to  each  two  pieces  of  silver.  We  are  sorry 
to  add,  that  five  hundred  more,  that  were  turned 
out,  did  not  experience  similar  humanity,  but 
perished  between  the  walls  and  the  camp. 

EXAMPLE  FOR  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  Brocklesby  was  so  assiduous  in  being  use» 
ful  to  his  fellow  creatures,  that  he  was  equally 
acceptable  to  the  poor  and  the  rich.  When  some 
of  the  former  through  delicacy  did  not  apply  to 
him,  he  would  exclaim,  "Why  am  I  treated  thusl 
Why  was  not  I  sent  fori  " 
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HENRY  IV. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  who  commanded, 
ordered  that  all  useless  persons  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  city.  The  king's  council  of  war  vio- 
lently opposed  giving  these  unhappy  outcasts  a 
safe  passage ;  but  Henry  gave  orders  that  they 
should  pass  unmolested.  "  I  am  not  astonished," 
paid  he,  "  that  the  chiefs  of  the  league  have 
shown  so  little  compassion  to  these  poor  wretch- 
es, for  they  are  only  tyrants;  but  I,  who  am 
their  lawful  king,  cannot  bear  the  recital  of  their 
calamities  without  being  deeply  touched  with 
pity  and  compassion,  and  feeling  a  desire  to  af- 
ford them  relief  and  comfort," 

PRINCE  OF    CONTI. 

The  Prince  of  Conti  being  highly  pleased  with 
the  intrepid  behavior  of  a  grenadier,  at  the  siege 
of  Philipsburgh,  in  1734,  threw  him  a  purse,  ex- 
cusing the  smallness  of  the  sum  it  contained,  as 
being  too  poor  a  reward  for  such  courage.  Next 
jnorning,  the  grenadier  went  to  the  prince,  with 
two  diamond  rings,  and  other  jewels  of  consid- 
erable value,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  f  the  gold  I  found 
in  your  purse,  I  suppose  you  intended  for  me; 
but  these  I  bring  back  to  you,  having  no  claim 
to  them."  "  You  have  doubly  deserved  them 
by  your  bravery,  and  by  your  honesty,"  said  the 
prince,  "  therefore  they  are  yours," 


OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

The  widow  of  a  mariner  who  had  been  diea*- 
bled  in  the  wars  of  the  commonwealth,  presented 
a  petition  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  Protector, 
in  which  she  stated,  "  that  your  petitioner  hav- 
ing one  only  sonne,  who  is  tractable  to  learn, 
and  not  having  wherewith  to  bring  him  up,  by 
reason  pi  their  present  low  estate,  occasioned  by 
the  publique  service  aforesaid,  humbly  prayeth, 
that  your  highness  would  vouchsafe  to  present 
her  said  sonne,  Randolph  Beacham,  to  be  a 
schollar  in  Sutton's  Hospital,  called  the  Char- 
ter-house." 

On  this  petition,  Oliver  gave  the  following 
order  to  the  governors  of  the  Charter-house. 
M  You  receive  from  me  this  2Sth  inst.  a  petition 
of  Marjeory  Beacham,  desiring  the  admission  of 
her  son  into  the  Charter-house.  1  know  the 
man,  who  was  employed  one  day  in  an  important 
secret  service,  which  he  did  effectually  to  our 
great  benefit,  and  the  commonwealth's.  The 
petition  is  a  brief  relation  of  a  fact,  without  any 
flattery.  I  have  wrote  under  it  a  common  refer- 
ence to  the  Commissioners,  but  I  mean  a  great 
deal  more,  that  it  shall  be  done,  without  their 
debate  or  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  so 
do  you  privately  hint  to  *****. — I  haVe  not  the 
particular  shining  bauble  or  feather  in  my  cap, 
tor  crowds  to  gaze  at  or  kneel  to,  but  I  have 
power  and  resolution  for  foes  to  tremble  at; 
to  be  short,  I  know  how  to  deny  petitions,  and 
wliatever  I  think  proper  for  outward  form  to  re- 
fer to  any  officer  or  office,  I  expect  that  such  my 
compliance  with  custom  shall  be  also  looked  up- 


on as  an  indication  of  my  will  and  pleasure  to 
have  the  thing  done.  See,  therefore,  that  the 
boy  is  admitted.      "  Thy  true  friend, 

July  28, 1656.  «  Oliver,  p.  b." 


CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  sum  of  £5000  stands  invested  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  two  very  excellent  institutions  in 
London — the  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  the  Found- 
ling Hospital.  It  was  bequeathed  to  them  by 
one  Omichand,  a  black  merchant  in  Calcutta, 
who  left  many  equally  liberal  donations  to  other 
charitable  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

KOSCIUSKO. 

The  hero  of  Poland  once  wished  to  send  some 
bottles  of  good  wine  to  a  clergyman  at  Soluthurn; 
and  as  he  hesitated  to  trust  them  by  his  servant, 
lest  he  should  smuggle  a  part,  he  gave  the  com- 
mission to  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Zeltner, 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  horse  which  he  him* 
self  usually  rode.  On  his  return,  young  Zeltner 
said  that  he  never  would  ride  his  horse  again, 
unless  he  gave  him  his  purse  at  the  same  time, 
Kosciusko  enquiring  what  he  meant,  he  answer- 
ed, "  As  soon  as  a  poor  man  on  the  road  takes 
off  his  hat  and  asks  charity,  the  horse  immedi- 
ately stands  still,  and  will  not  stir  till  something 
is  given  to  the  petitioner;  and  as  I  had  no  mo- 
ney about  me,  I  was  obliged  to  feign  giving 
something,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  horse," 


TOPHAM  BEAUCLERC 
A  poor  woman  once  sent  to  Mr.  Beauclerc,  a 
copy  of  the  large  paper  edition  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  for  which  she  asked  ten  guineas, 
Mr.  B.  gave  the  money;  and  afterwards  learn* 
ing  that  she  was  the  widow  of  an  officer,  and  in 
distress,  he  gave  her  twenty  guineas  more. 

The  same  gentleman,  on  calling  on  one  of  his 
tradesmen,  and  finding  him  embarrassed,  imme- 
diately gave  him  a  check  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  next  day  procured  him  as  much 
more;  which  wholly  relieved  him  from  a  difli? 
culty  which,  though  only  temporary,  must  have 
ruined  him. 


GARRICK. 

The  character  of  the  British  Roscius  has  been 
severely  aspersed,  on  account  of  his  reputed  par- 
simony; an  anecdote  is,  however,  related  of  him, 
by  Albany  Wallis,  Esq.,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  which  shows  that  the  accusation  was 
somewhat  unjust.  "  Mr.  Garrick,"  says  this 
gentleman,  "  was  no  more  a  fool  in  charity  than 
in  other  matters;  he  knew  where  and  how  to 
bestow  his  liberality-  He  came  to  me  one  morn- 
ing in  a  violent  hurry,  and  without  even  his  usual 
salutation,  abruptly  exclaimed,  •  My  dear  friend, 
the  doctor  is  in  want,  you  must  instantly  do  me  a 
favor.  Come,  come,  put  on  your  hat,  and,  with- 
out delay,  go  to  Dr.  Johnson's  lodgings,  and 
present  him  with  these  bank  notes;   but,  on  your 
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life,  do  not  mention  from  whom  you  had  them.' 
The  amount  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
In  compliance  with  his  request,  I  instantly  wait- 
ed on  the  doctor,  and  being  announced,  was 
ushered  into  his  apartment.  Having  prefaced 
my  errand  with  as  much  delicacy  as  possible,  I 
presented  the  notes,  which  the  doctor  received 
with  much  agitation;  and  after  a  few  moments 
wiping  away  the  tears,  he  pressed  my  hand  be- 
tween his  with  energy,  exclaiming, ■  Mr.  Wallis, 
I  know  from  whence  this  comes;  tell  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  that  his  kindness  is  almost  too  much  for  me; 
tell  him  also  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay 
this  sum,  much  less  what  I  have  before  received 
at  his  hands.'  A  few  months  after  this  dona- 
tion, the  doctor  died." 


THE  PERCYS. 

The  Abbe  de  Percy,  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  in  France,  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  living  in  Normandy  to 
England.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
was  hustled  in  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and 
robbed  of  twenty  guineas,  which  he  had  received 
but  a  few  minutes  before  at  Sir  Robert  Herries's. 
With  the  remainder  of  his  little  property,  he 
went  to  Bath,  where  it  was  soon  expended.  In 
this  dilemma,  his  countrymen  there  reminded 
him,  that  he  was  related  to  the  English  Percys, 
and,  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  at  that 
time  there,  they  advised  him  to  apply  to  his  Grace 
for  relief.  The  Abbe  immediately  wrote  to  the 
duke,  who  returned  a  polite  answer,  and  requested 
a  few  days  for  investigation.  In  the  meantime, 
his  Grace  wrote  to  Lord  Harcourt,  at  whose 
house  the  Due  d'Harcourt  resided,  and  inquired 
whether  the  Abbe  was  one  of  the  Percys  of  Nor- 
mandy; soon  after  which,  he  transmitted  to  his 
new  cousin  a  gold  box,  with  a  bank  note  en- 
closed in  it  for  one  thousand  pounds,  and  a  gen- 
eral invitation  to  his  table,  which  was  from  that 
day  open  to  him. 


EARL  SPENCER. 

Earl  Spencer,  on  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Bloom- 
field's  Prometheus,  unsolicited,  and,  indeed, 
without  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  author, 
presented  him  to  a  valuable  living  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. 


FARINELLI. 

The  celebrated  Italian  singer,  Farinelli,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  with  Philip  the  Fifth  of 
Spain,  going  one  day  to  the  king's  closet,  to 
which  he  had  at  all  times  access,  heard  an  offi- 
cer of  the  guard  curse  him,  and  say  to  another 
that  was  in  waiting,  "  Honors  can  be  heaped  on 
euch  scoundrels  as  these,  while  a  poor  soldier  like 
myself,  after  thirty  years  service,  remains  unno- 
ticed." Farinelli,  without  seeming  to  hear  the 
reproach,  complained  to  the  king  that  he  had  ne- 
glected an  old  servant,  and  procured  a  regiment 
for  the  person  who  had  spoken  so  harshly  of  him 
in  the  anti-chamber.     On  quitting  his  majesty, 


Farinelli  gave  the  commission  to  the  officer,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  had  heard  him  complain  of  hav- 
ing served  thirty  years;  but  added,  "  You  did 
wrong  to  accuse  the  king  of  neglecting  to  reward 
your  zeal." 


TITHE  RECKONING. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  L y,  who  was  Rector  of 

Livermore  in  Suffolk,  received  a  visit  from  a  far- 
mer, who  came  to  pay  some  arrears  for  tithes, 
and  of  whom  he  inquired  concerning  his  family. 
The  farmer's  wife  had  just  given  birth  to  her 
tenth  child,  which  he  told  the  rector,  adding  jo- 
cosely, "  As  you  have  a  tenth  part  of  my  other 
produce,  sir,  I  suppose  I  must  bring  you  my 
tenth  child."  '*  No,"  replied  the  good  pastor, 
"  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  cannot  undertake  the 
charge  of  an  infant;  but  I  can  do  what  will  per- 
haps be  much  more  agreeable  to  you."  He 
then  returned  the  farmer  the  whole  of  his  tithes, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred  pounds,  towards 
the  support  of  the  child. 


AFRICAN  SYMPATHY. 

A  poor  Negro  walking  towards  Deptford,  saw 
by  the  road  side  an  old  sailor  of  a  different  com- 
plexion, with  but  one  arm  and  two  wooden  legs. 
The  worthy  African  immediately  took  three  half- 
pence and  a  farthing,  his  little  all,  from  the  side 
pocket  of  his  tattered  trowsers,  and  forced  them 
into  the  sailor's  hand,  while  he  wiped  the  tears 
from  his  eye  with  the  corner  of  his  blue  patched 
jacket,  and  then  walked  away  quite  happy. 


FORCE  OF  HABIT. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Joseph  the  Second, 
ignominious  punishments  were  unknown  among 
the  Likanians  and  Croatians  of  the  mountains, 
and  it  was  no  small  difficulty  to  substitute  them 
for  others  of  a  more  barbarous  nature.  The  em- 
peror one  day  reviewing  the  Likanians  in  Gos- 
pich,  their  principal  district,  he  said  to  the  col- 
onel, "  These  brave  fellows,  I  know,  are  beaten 
unmercifully;  let  this  treatment  be  discontin- 
ued." "  Sire,"  replied  the  colonel,  "  I  can  as- 
sure your  majesty,  that  twentyfive  strokes  of  a 
cane  are  nothing  to  a  Likanian;  nay,  he  would 
submit  to  receive  them  for  a  glass  of  brandy." 
The  emperor,  who  was  incredulous,  soon  had  a 
proof  of  the  veracity  of  this  statement.  A  sol 
dier  had  been  sentenced  to  receive  one  hundred 
strokes;  the  emperor  arrived  when  he  had  un- 
dergone half  the  punishment,  and  remitted  the 
rest.  To  his  extreme  fortification,  the  culprit 
immediately  burst  into  a  laugh  at  the  extravagant 
clemency  of  his  sovereign. 


BATTLE  INCIDENT. 

Captain  Hauffer,  a  Swiss  officer,  who  was 
dangerously  wounded  in  one  of  the  actions  which 
took  place  when  the  French  entered  his  unfortu- 
nate country,  was  left  bathed  in  his  blood  on  the 
field  of  battle.     A  French  officer  who  happened 
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to  pass,  perceived  him,  and  observing  some  signs 
of  life,  assisted  him,  and  cried  out,  "Courage, 
my  dear  fellow,  courage  !  "  Hauffer,  at  these 
words,  like  one  awaking  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  attentively  on 
the  officer,  said  with  a  feeble  voice,  "  'T  is  not 
courage,  but  strength,  I  want."  The  French- 
man, delighted  and  affected  by  this  answer,  gave 
orders  immediately  to  have  the  officer's  wounds 
dressed,  and  every  possible  care  taken  of  him. 
He  was  in  consequence  carried  to  Wadmschwyll, 
pnd  in  a  little  time  was  entirely  cured  of  his 
wounds, 


GENEROUS  VALET. 

An  English  gentleman  residing  at  Lyons,  who 
geemed  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  his  compant 
ions,  brought  himself  into  sudden  distress  by  an 
unlucky  run  at  play.  He  was  arrested  while  en- 
tertaining several  of  his  countrymen  at  dinner. 
Not  one  of  them  interfered  in  his  favor;  but 
when  he  retired  from  the  room,  a  valet-de-place, 
who  had  lived  with  him  for  two  years,  offered 
him  a  purse  containing  more  than  the  debt  for 
which  he  was  arrested,  telling  him,  that  as  he 
had  earned  that  money  by  the  English,  it  could 
not  be  better  employed  than  by  saving  a  gentle- 
man of  that  country  from  disgrace.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  English  gentleman  soon 
afterwards  repaid  the  sum,  with  the  addition  of 
a  handsome  present, 


MR.  PITT. 

Sir  Walter  Farquhar  calling  one  day  on  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  premier  observed  him  to  be  unusually 
ruffled,  and  enquired  what  was  the  matter1? 
9*  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Sir  Wal- 
ter, '*  I  am  extremely  angry  with  my  daughter, 
She  has  permitted  herself  to  form  an  attachment 
to  a  young  gentleman,  by  no  means  qualified  in 
point  of  rank  or  fortune  to  be  my  son-in-law." 
M  Now,  let  me  say  one  word  in  the  young  lady's 
behalf,"  returned  the  minister.  (l  Is  the  young 
man  yo\i  mention,  of  a  respectable  family'?" 
''He  is."  "Is  he  respectable  in  himself? " 
f*  He  is."  "  Has  he  the  manners  and  education 
of  a  gentleman'?"  M  He  has."  "Has  he  an 
estimable  character'? "  *•  He  has."  "Why, 
then,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,  hesitate  no  longer. 
You  and  I  are  well  acquainted  with  the  delusions 
of  life.  Let  your  daughter  follow  her  own  in- 
clinations, since  they  appear  to  be  virtuous. 
You  have  had  more  opportunities  than  I  have  of 
knowing  the  value  of  affection,  and  ought  to  re- 
spect it.  Let  the  union  take  place,  and  I  will 
not  be  unmindful  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
commending it."  The  physician  consented,  the 
lovers  were  united,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
minister  soon  gave  old  Sir  Walter  no  cause  to 
regret  the  event. 

THE  CZAR  ALEXIS. 

Alexis,  Czar  of  Russia  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  so  humane,  that  he  never 


subscribed  his  name  to  a  sentence  of  death  with- 
out shedding  tears.  "  I  am  not  a  sovereign," 
said  he  one  day  to  his  confidential  minister,  "  to 
destroy  my  subjects;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
preserve  them,  and  to  show  mercy  to  all  who 
have  not  been  convicted  of  embruing  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  creatures."  At  this 
moment,  a  favorite  laid  before  him  an  order  for 
the  execution  of  a  deserter;  he  wrote  at  the 
bottom,  "  I  grant  his  pardon,"  and  signed  it  with 
his  name. 


EXTRAORDINARY    DONATION. 

When  the  Empress  Catherine  founded  the 
hospital  for  foundlings  at  Moscow,  a  person  un- 
known sent  a  box  containing  fifty  thousand  rou- 
bles to  the  president  of  this  establishment,  ac- 
companied with  these  words:  "  He  who  takes 
the  liberty  to  offer  this  to  M.  de  Betski,  will 
have  completely  obtained  his  desire,  if  by  means 
of  this  gift,  Russia  shall,  at  some  future  day, 
have  one  reasonable  subject,  one  happy  man,  one 
virtuous  citizen," 


THE  PATRIARCH  NICON. 

The  celebrated  Nicon,  the  patriarch  of  Russia 
in  1652,  was  remarkable  for  his  beneficence. 
In  time  of  scarcity,  the  poor  flocked  in  crowds 
to  partake  of  his  bounty;  and  not  a  day  passed 
in  which  he  did  not  distribute  bread  and  money. 
He  built  four  hospitals  at  Novogorod;  one  for 
the  infirm;  another  for  widows;  a  third  for  or- 
phans; and  a  fourth  for  those  who  were  without 
the  means  of  subsistence. 


DESTITUTE  NOBILITY. 
A  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  new 
school  at  Toula  in  Russia,  a  woman  badly  dress- 
ed, with  two  children,  whose  tattered  garments 
denoted  great  indigence,  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  the  governor,  and  offered  him  a  paper. 
"  Here,"  said  she,  sobbing,  "  is  the  diploma  of 
the  nobility  of  my  husband,  who  is  dead  from 
chagrin  and  misery;  receive  my  children;  the 
emperor  is  just — your  heart  is  good;  have  pity 
on  these  poor  orphans.  I  should  die  in  peace, 
if  I  were  sure  they  would  be  placed  in  the  new 
school."  The  infants  lifted  their  eyes  in  sup- 
plication to  the  magistrate,  who  was  much  af- 
fected with  the  scene;  he  raised  the  mother,  and 
placing  her  by  his  side,  embraced  the  children, 
received  them  as  pupils  of  Alexander,  and  or- 
dered the  uniform  of  the  institution  to  be  given 
to  them. 


BRITISH  PRISONERS  IN  SPAIN. 
A  British  officer,  who  went  to  Portugal  with 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  received  three  different 
wounds  at  the  battle  of  Taluvera;  and  along 
with  many  other  wounded  soldiers,  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  hundred,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  was  sent  off  to  Madrid.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the  city, 
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Jie  escort  halted  for  some  time ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Spaniards  were  apprised  that  they  were  Brit- 
ish prisoners,  they  came  to  them,  and  showed 
the  most  unbounded  tokens  of  kindness.  Had 
the  guard  permitted,  they  would  have  loaded 
them  with  presents;  many  of  them  ran  in,  and 
put  money  into  their  hands.  At  Madrid,  they 
were  attended  in  a  convent  by  Spanish  surgeons 
and  nurses,  who  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  The  inhabitants  flocked  round  the 
hospital ;  and  when  they  could  get  at  any  of  the 
windows,  they  gave  them  money,  bread,  vegeta- 
bles, and  indeed  everything  that  could  contribute 
to  their  comfort.  Even  after  several  genteel 
people  were  taken  into  custody  by  the  sentries, 
for  their  attentions  to  the  prisoners,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  used  frequently  to  send  old  men 
and  women  with  money,  which  they  threw  in  at 
the  windows. 

As  the  men  recovered  from  their  wounds,  they 
were  removed  to  prison,  and  allowed  by  the 
French  only  brown  bread  and  water;  but  there 
the  beneficence  of  the  Spaniards  followed  them, 
and  supplied  them  so  abundantly  with  every  kind 
of  eatables,  that  the  men  sold  their  surplus  bread 
to  the  French  soldiers,  at  a  penny  per  loaf. 
When  the  prisoners  were  afterwards  removed  to 
Segovia,  they  experienced  similar  kindness  and 
attention. 


PORTUGUEZE  FAMILY. 

An  English  officer  who  was  serving  in  Portu- 
gal, under  Sir  John  Moore,  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  wife,  who  left  him  with  three  beauti- 
ful children,  all  in  a  state  of  infancy.  When 
thus  bereft,  he  was  under  orders  to  march  with 
his  regiment  to  Spain.  Divided  between  a  sense 
of  public  and  private  duty,  he  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do.  He  was  advised  to  apply  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  for  leave  to  carry  his  children  to 
England;  but  in  this  he  met  with  a  refusal. 
The  generous  Portugueze  nobleman  in  whose 
house  he  was  billeted,  saw  and  pitied  his  distress. 
"  Never  mind,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  cease 
to  grieve,  unfortunate  Englishman ;  leave  your 
infants  with  me;  behold  my  three  daughters; 
they  shall  each  discharge  the  duties  of  a  mother 
to  one  of  your  infants,  and  I  will  be  a  father  to 
the  whole."  "  So  we  will,  my  dear  father," 
exclaimed  the  daughters;  while  the  captain, 
overpowered  by  such  an  act  of  beneficence,  hast- 
ened out  of  the  room. 


CONSIDERATE  OBEDIENCE. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco,  Muley  Yezzid, 
proceeding  with  a  large  army  against  the  pro- 
vince of  Abda,  was  informed  that  the  merchants 
of  Mogadore  had  supplied  his  rebel  subject,  Ab- 
drahaman,  with  ammunition.  Enraged  at  this 
report,  he  issued  an  order  to  the  governor  of 
Mogadore,  charging  the  greater  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean merchants  with  treason,  and  ordered  their 
immediate  decapitation.  The  governor  sus- 
pecting that  the  order  had  been  issued  in  a  mo- 
ment of  irritation,  humanely  delayed  its  execu- 
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tion,  though  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  countermanded,  or  that  the 
result  of  a  battle  would  render  it  unnecessary. 
Soon  afterwards  news  arrived  at  Mogadore,  that 
the  two  armies  had  met,  and  fought;  and  that 
the  emperor  had  vanquished  his  enemies,  but  was 
himself  dangerously  wounded.  This  induced  the 
governor  still  further  to  delay  the  execution ;  and 
the  day  following  news  came,  that  the  emperor 
had  died  of  his  wound.  The  merchants  of  Mo- 
gadore were  thus  saved  from  an  untimely  death. 

HOWARD'S  COTTAGERS. 

The  philanthropic  Howard  paid  great  attention 
to  the  poor  cottagers  on  his  estate  at  Carding- 
ton,  near  Bedford ;  he  encouraged  their  habits  of 
industry,  visited  them  in  sickness,  and  relieved 
their  distresses.  The  cottages  that  were  falling 
to  ruins,  he  rebuilt  on  a  more  convenient  plan; 
and  allotted  to  each  a  little  flower  garden  in 
front,  and  a  piece  of  ground  behind  for  the  culti- 
vation of  potatoes ;  still  not  raising  the  low  rents 
at  which  they  had  previously  been  let.  His  rel- 
ative, the  late  Samuel  Whi thread,  Esq.,  who 
had  an  estate  in  the  same  village,  seeing  how 
Mr.  Howard  had  contributed  to  the  relief,  the 
welfare,  and  the  comfort  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
rebuilt  several  cottages  soon  after,  with  the  same 
benevolent  views :  so  that  Cardington,  which  was 
at  one  time  only  the  abode  of  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, was  converted  into  one  of  the  neatest 
villages  in  the  kingdom  ;  exhibiting  all  the 
pleasing  appearances  of  competence  and  content, 
the  natural  rewards  of  rural  industry  and  virtue. 

LORD  BYRON. 

During  the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  at  Ven- 
ice, the  house  of  a  shoemaker  was  destroyed  by 
fire ;  and  every  article  belonging  to  the  poor  man 
being  lost,  he  was,  with  a  large  family,  reduced 
to  a  most  pitiable  condition.  The  noble  bard 
having  ascertained  the  afflicting  circumstances 
of  this  event,  ordered  a  new  and  superior  habitat 
tion  to  be  immediately  built  for  the  sufferer;  in 
addition  to  which,  he  presented  the  unfortunate 
tradesman  with  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  the  whole 
of  his  lost  stock  in  trade  and  furniture 

LORD  GORMANSTON. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1815,  the  Mary  ot 
Glasgow,  was  stranded  near  Balbriggan  in  Scot- 
land. On  the  vessel  filling,  the  unfortunate  sea-? 
men  lashed  themselves  in  the  shrouds,  and  every 
attempt  to  relieve  them  proved  ineffectual  from 
the  heavy  swell  and  surf.  Two  days  afterwards. 
Lord  Gormanston,  who  had  been  made  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  shipwreck,  offered  two  hundred  guin 
eas  to  six  gallant  fellows,  if  they  would  venture 
to  rescue  the  seamen  from  their  perilous  situation 
They  immediately  pushed  off  in  a  stout  boat; 
and  at  the  great  hazard  of  their  own  lives, 
brought  the  whole  crew  on  shore,  though  almost 
in  a  lifeless  state.  Mr.  Filgate,  of  Lowther 
Lodge,  added  twenty  guineas  to  the  handsome  re- 
ward of  his  lordship. 
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PERCY  ANECDOTES. 


GEORGE  THE  FIRST. 

Mr.  Rosenhagen,  who  was  domestic  steward 
of  the  Duchess  of  Munster,  used  to  relate  as  a 
fact,  within  his  personal  knowledge,  that  when 
the  Earl  of  Nithsdale  made  his  escape  out  of  the 
tower,  the  night  before  he  was  to  be  executed, 
the  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  as  soon  as 
it  was  known,  went  to  St.  James's  to  acquaint 
the  king  with  it,  and  to  vindicate  himself  from 
any  remissness  or  treachery  in  his  conduct.  His 
majesty  was  entertaining  himself  with  a  select 
party  of  the  nobility,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  lieutenant  gained  admittance;  when,  with 
some  alarm  and  concern,  he  told  his  majesty  that 
he  had  some  ill  news  to  acquaint  him  with.  The 
king  said  directly,  "  What!  is  the  city  on  fire, 
or  is  there  a  new  insurrection  1  "  He  said,  that 
neither  was  the  case,  but  told  his  majesty  of 
Nithsdale's  escape.  The  king  most  humanely 
replied,  «•  Is  that  alii  It  was  the  wisest  thing 
he  could  do,  and  what  I  would  have  done  in  his 
place.  And  pray,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  be  not  too 
diligent  in  searching  after  him,  for  I  wish  for 
no  man's  blood  !  " 

PRINCE  LEOPOLD  OF  BRUNSWICK. 
In  the  year  1785,  Prince  Leopold  of  Bruns- 
wick, son  of  the  reigning  duke,  lost  his  life  in 
endeavoring  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage that  was  overflowed  by  the  Oder,  which  had 
burst  its  banks  in  several  places,  and  carried 
away  houses,  bridges,  and  everything  that  op- 
posed its  progress.  This  amiable  prince  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  river,  when  a  woman 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  beseeching  him  to  give 
orders  to  some  persons  to  go  and  rescue  her  chil- 
dren, whom,  bewildered  by  the  sudden  danger, 
she  had  left  behind  in  the  house.  Some  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  same  place,  were  also  calling  out 
for  help.  The  prince  endeavored  to  procure  a 
flat-bottomed  boat,  but  none  could  be  found  to 
venture  across  the  river,  although  he  offered  large 
sums  of  money,  and  promised  to  share  the  dan- 
ger. At  last,  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  of  the  suburbs,  and  led  by  the 
sensibility  of  his  disposition,  he  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  going  to  their  assistance  himself.  Those 
who  were  about  him  endeavored  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  hazardous  enterprise ;  but  touched  to 
the  soul  by  the  distress  of  these  miserable  people, 
he  nobly  replied,  '*  What  am  I  more  than  either 
you  or  they  1  I  am  a  man  like  yourselves,  and 
nothing  ought  to  be  attended  to  here,  but  the 
voice  of  humanity."  Unshaken,  therefore,  in 
his  resolution,  and  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  he 
immediately  embarked  with  three  watermen  in  a 
small  boat,  and  crossed  the  river;  the  boat  did 
not  want  more  than  three  lengths  of  the  bank, 
when  it  struck  against  a  tree,  and  in  an  instant 
they  all,  together  with  the  boat,  disappeared. 
A  few  minutes  after,  the  prince  rose  again,  and 
supported  himself  a  short  time  by  taking  hold  of 
a  tree ;  but  the  violence  of  the  current  soon  over- 
whelmed him,  and  he  never  appeared  more.  The 
boatmen,  more  fortunate,  were  all  saved,  and  the 
prince  alona  became  the  victim  of  his  humanity. 


ANTICIPATION. 

After  Quin  had  left  the  stage,  Ryan  once  re- 
quested him  to  repeat  his  performance  of  Fal- 
staff,  for  his  benefit;  in  answer  to  which,  the 
veteran  actor  wrote  the  following  laconic  epistle. 
"  Dear  Ryan,  I  would  play  for  you  if  I  could; 
but  I  will  not  whistle  for  you.  I  have  willed 
you  a  thousand  pounds.  If  you  want  money, 
you  may  have  it,  and  save  my  executors  trouble. 
James  Quin.*' 

In  a  similar  manner,  this  benevolent  actor  an- 
ticipated a  bequest  of  £100,  which  he  had  made 
to  the  author  of  the  Seasons ;  and  by  this  means 
relieved  Thomson,  at  a  moment  of  the  greatest 
exigency. 


SINGULAR  RECOGNITION. 

During  the  siege  of  Kuddalore,  in  1783,  the 
French  commander,  M.  de  Bassy,  having  receiv- 
ed a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  the  fleet  of  M. 
De  Suffrein,  determined  to  make  a  sortie,  which 
was  unsuccessful.  In  the  number  of  the  wound- 
ed prisoners  which  he  left  in  the  power  of  the 
English,  there  was  a  young  French  Serjeant, 
who  by  his  interesting  manner  of  expressing  him- 
self, and  by  his  conduct,  attracted  so  strongly 
the  attention  of  Colonel  Wangenheim,  who  com- 
manded the  Hanoverian  troops  in  the  service  of 
England,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  brought  to 
his  tent,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  kind- 
ness and  care,  until  his  cure  and  exchange. 

Some  years  ago,  when  General  Bernadotte 
commanded  the  French  army  in  Hanover,  Gen- 
eral Wangenheim,  accompanied  by  many  officers, 
went  to  pay  him  a  visit.  When  he  was  present- 
ed to  the  French  general,  he  informed  him  that 
he  had  served  in  the  Indies  before  Kuddalore. 
Bernadotte  said  he  had  served  there  also ;  "  and 
do  you  not  recollect,"  continued  he,  "  a  wound- 
ed serjeant,  whom  you  took  under  your  protec- 
tion during  the  siege  1  "  The  general,  after 
some  reflection,  said,  "yes,  I  remember  that  ad- 
venture. He  was  a  young  man  of  fine  talents. 
I  have  never  heard  from  him  since.  I  should  be 
delighted  to  hear  from  him."  "  That  young  ser- 
jeant," replied  Bernadotte,  '*  is  the  same  person 
who  has  now  the  honor  of  entertaining  you,  who 
esteems  himself  happy  to  acknowledge  here  pub- 
licly all  that  he  owes  to  you,  and  who  will  suffer 
no  occasion  to  pass  by  of  manifesting  to  General 
Wangenheim,  how  grateful  he  is  to  him  for  his 
kindness." 


DUCHESS  OF  QUEENSBERRY. 

The  last  Duchess  of  Queensberry  was  of  an 
eccentric,  but  of  a  benevolent,  disposition.  She 
once  sent  for  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Bellamy,  a  few 
days  before  the  night  fixed  for  her  benefit;  but 
refused  to  see  her,  because  she  was  dressed  in  a 
silk  gown,  and  went  in  a  chair;  but  notwith-r 
standing  this,  she  engaged  almost  all  the  boxes 
at  the  benefit,  and  on  the  morning  after,  present- 
ed her  with  two  hundred  and  seventy  guineas, 
with  a  bill  of  considerable  value,  and  sent  her 
home  in  her  own  coach. 
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PARENTAL  SOVEREIGN. 
In  the  year  1601,  and  1603,  Russia  experi- 
enced great  scarcity,  and  provisions  were  ex- 
tremely dear.  The  spirit  of  the  times  and  the 
want  of  intelligence,  prevented  the  application 
of  remedies  suitable  to  the  circumstance;  but 
Boris  Godounof,  the  Czar,  in  this  crisis  showed 
himself  the  true  father  of  his  people.  He  em- 
ployed thousands  in  erecting  large  stone  build- 
ings, furnishing  everything  that  was  necessary, 
and  giving  them  wages  correspondent  to  the  in- 
creased price  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  he 
distributed  thirty  thousand  roubles  daily  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  He  at  the  same  time  compell- 
ed the  boyars  to  let  him  have  the  overplus  of 
their  magazines  at  half  price,  to  give  to  the  poor. 
Those  who,  notwithstanding  his  care,  perished 
in  this  dreadful  calamity,  were  interred  at  his 
own  expense. 

GENEROUS  BEQUEST. 
When  M.  Bouvant  was  given  over  by  the  phy- 
sicians, he  sent  for  his  old  friend  the  Abbe  Blan- 
chet,  to  whom  he  said,  "  From  the  character  I 
know  you  to  have,  you  will  always  be  poor ;  there 
is  every  appearance,  my  friend,  that  I  cannot 
live  long,  and  when  I  am  dead,  what  will  become 
of  you!  "  The  Abbe  wished  to  reply,  but  the 
sick  man  taking  advantage  of  his  condition,  or- 
dered him  to  be  silent,  and  dictated  his  last  or- 
ders. "  My  will  is  that  you  enjoy  the  interest 
of  ten  thousand  crowns  which  1  have  earned  for 
your  life.  Do  n't  make  any  difficulties,  the  prin- 
cipal will  return  to  my  family."  M.  Bouvant 
recovered.  Sometime  afterwards,  the  Abbe  re- 
lated this  trait  to  the  Duchesse  d'  Aumont,  who 
was  so  delighted,  that  she  urged  him  to  tell  it 
her  again.  "Why,  madam,"  said  the  Abbe, 
u  what  I  have  related  is  nothing  to  what  follow- 
ed; for  when  my  poor  Bouvant  was  recovered, 
I  found  him  quite  sorry  that  he  was  well." 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 

It  is  a  proverb  among  the  hospitable  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Isle  of  Man,  that  "  when  one  poor 
man  relieves  another,  God  himself  laughs  for  joy . " 
Poor's  rates,  and  most  other  parochial  rates  are 
unknown;  and  there  is  not  in  the  whole  island 
either  hospital,  work-house,  or  house  of  correc- 
tion, though  in  every  parish  there  is  at  least  one 
charity  school,  and  often  a  small  library.  A 
collection  is  made,  as  in  Scotland,  after  the 
morning  service  of  every  Sunday,  for  the  relief  of 
such  poor  of  the  parish  as  are  thought  deserving 
of  charity.  The  donation  is  optional,  but  it  is 
usual  for  every  one  to  give  something. 

SMOLLET. 

A  beggar  asking  Dr.  Smollet  for  alms,  he 
gave  him,  through  mistake,  a  guinea.  The  poor 
fellow  on  perceiving  it,  hobbled  after  him  to  re- 
turn it;  upon  which,  Smollet  returned  it  to  him, 
with  another  guinea  as  a  reward  for  his  honesty, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  What  a  lodging 
hajs  honesty  taken  up  with!  " 


DOING  GOOD  IN  SECRET. 

When  Mr.  Ross,  the  comedian,  was  compelled 
from  the  changed  appearance  of  his  person,  to 
relinquish  the  stage,  he  was  for  some  time  much 
distressed.  Improvident,  like  the  most  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  had  made  no  provision  for  the  future ; 
and  in  this  situation,  an  ill-paid  annuity  served 
rather  to  tantalize  than  to  relieve  him.  His 
wants,  however,  unavoidably  disclosing  them- 
selves, he  was  one  day  surprised  by  an  inclosure 
of  a  cheque  for  sixty  pounds.  The  envelope  only 
mentioned,  that  it  came  from  an  old  school-fel- 
low, and  the  address  of  a  banker,  where  he  was 
to  receive  the  same  sum  annually.  This,  which 
he  afterwards  found  his  most  certain  provision, 
was  continued  many  years,  and  the  donor  still 
unknown.  The  mystery  was  at  length  discover- 
ed, through  the  inadvertency  of  a  banker's  clerk ; 
and  Ross,  with  infinite  gratitude,  found  his 
benefactor  in  the  person  of  Admiral  Barrington, 

JOHN,  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

In  one  of  the  morning  excursions  of  John, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  about  the  year  1765,  he  observ- 
ed a  woman  at  a  short  distance  from  him  wring- 
ing her  hands,  weeping  aloud,  and  discovering 
every  mark  of  the  deepest  distress.  Moved  with 
sympathy,  he  immediately  approached  her,  de- 
sired her  to  dry  up  her  tears,  and  tell  him  the 
cause  of  her  sorrow;  promising  at  the  same 
time  to  do  her  all  the  service  in  his  power. 
Seeing  a  man  in  a  plain  genteel  dress  looking  at 
her  with  an  air  of  benignity,  and  interesting  him- 
self in  her  sufferings,  and  being  entirely  ignorant 
of  his  rank,  she  communicated  her  story  to  him 
without  reserve.  "  I  have,"  said  she,  "  a  large 
family;  my  husband  is  sick,  and  being  unable  to 
pay  our  rent,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  steward  has 
seized  our  stock,  and  left  us  nothing  but  the  dis- 
mal prospect  of  unavoidable  ruin ;  and  I  came 
out  to  this  field,  to  take  my  last  sad  sight  of  my 
poor  cows,  which  are  still  feeding  in  the  park 
there."  Deeply  affected  with  her  melancholy 
tale,  he  advised  her  to  drive  the  cows  home,  and 
offered  to  set  open  the  gate  for  her  for  that  pur- 
pose. At  this  proposal  she  started,  burst  again 
into  tears,  and  absolutely  refused  to  meddle  with 
them.  "  They  are  no  longer  my  husband's," 
said  she;  "  and  if  I  drive  them  home,  I  shall  be 
looked  upon  as  a  thief;  and  for  anything  I  know, 
I  may  be  hanged  for  it  !"  Forcibly  struck  with 
the  justice  of  her  reasoning,  and  the  honest  sim- 
plicity of  her  language,  he  gave  her  some  money, 
told  her  that  he  heartily  pitied  her,  and  would 
take  the  liberty  to  recommend  her  and  her  family 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
good-natured  sort  of  a  man,  and  he  hoped  he 
would  do  something  valuable  for  her.  Accord- 
ingly, he  desired  her  to  call  next  day  at  Woburn 
Abbey,  and  ask  for  John  Russel,  and  he  would 
introduce  her  to  the  duke,  and  speak  to  him  in 
her  behalf.  The  good  woman  having  returned 
him  many  thanks,  and  promised  to  meet  him  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  they  parted. 

Next  day,  dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  the  poor 
woman  went  to  the  Abbey,  and  asked  for  Joho 
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Russel;  she  was  shown  into  a  room,  and  told 
that  Mr.  Russel  would  be  with  her  immediately. 
She  had  not  waited  long,  when  several  gentlemen 
richly  dressed  entered  the  room.  She  knew  at 
first  sight  the  features  of  him  who  had  conversed 
with  her  the  day  before ;  and  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  his  being  the  duke  himself,  she 
was  ready  to  faint  with  surprise;  but  his  Grace 
walked  up  to  her  with  a  look  of  condescension 
and  goodness,  which  reanimated  her  drooping 
spirits,  while  he  assured  her  that  she  had  no 
cause  to  be  afflicted,  but  might  keep  herself  per- 
fectly easy.  He  then  called  his  steward,  order- 
ed him  to  write  her  a  receipt  in  full,  and  to  see 
everything  returned  that  had  been  taken  from 
her  husband.  His  Grace  then  put  the  receipt 
into  her  hand,  and  told  her  that  he  had  enquired 
into  her  husband's  character,  and  found  that  he 
was  a  very  honest  man,  and  had  long  been  his 
tenant;  and  giving  her  thirty  guineas,  he  de- 
sired her  to  go  home  and  rejoice  with  her  family. 


MAGNANIMOUS  BANDIT. 

The  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti  in  Corsica, 
who  had  long  been  famous  for  his  exploits,  was 
at  length  taken,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
soldier,  from  whom  he  contrived  to  escape. 
The  soldier  was  condemned  to  death.  At  the 
place  of  execution,  a  man  coming  up  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  a  stranger  to 
you,  but  you  shall  soon  know  who  I  am.  I  have 
heard  that  one  of  your  soldiers  is  to  die  for  hav- 
ing suffered  a  prisoner  to  escape.  He  was  not 
at  all  to  blame;  besides,  the  prisoner  shall  be 
restored  to  you.  Behold  him  here!  I  am  the 
man.  I  cannot  bear  that  an  innocent  man 
should  be  punished  for  me,  and  have  come  to  die 
myself;  lead  me  to  execution."  "No!"  ex- 
claimed the  French  officer,  who  felt  the  sublimi- 
ty of  the  action  as  he  ought;  "thou  shalt  not 
die;  and  the  soldier  shall  be  set  at  liberty.  En- 
deavor to  reap  the  fruits  of  thy  generosity. 
Thou  deservest  to  be  henceforth  an  honest  man." 


HOW  TO  SPEND  A  SATURDAY 
EVENING. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Bundy,  of  Bristol,  who 
from  humble  poverty  raised  himself  to  circum- 
stances of  great  affluence,  was  in  the  regular 
Jiabit,  on  Saturday  evenings,  of  visiting  the  mar- 
kets; not  as  an  idle  observer,  but  to  do  good  to 
the  poor.  If  he  beheld  a  poor  person  at  a  butch- 
er's stall  enquiring  the  price  of  a  piece  of  meat, 
and  then  turning  away  for  want  of  more  money, 
he  would  call  him  back,  saying,  "  What  can  you 
afford  to  give  1  "  On  being  told  how  much,  he 
would  produce  the  additional  sum,  and  enable 
the  poor  man  to  make  the  purchase.  He  would 
then  go  in  quest  of  other  persons  of  the  same  de- 
scription, and  assist  them  in  like  manner.  It 
was  thus  Mr.  Bundy  spent  his  Saturday  evenings, 
relieving  promiscuously  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
who,  in  return  for  his  humanity  and  benevolence, 
ofTered  up  prayers  and  poured  blessings  upon 
him.     After  he  had  gone  round  distributing  his 


bounty,  he  would  then  purchase  pieces  of  meat 
for  his  own  poor,  or  those  indigent  families 
whom  he  visited  at.  their  own  homes.  When  he 
had  finished  this  work  of  charity  and  labor  ot 
love,  he  would  return  home  with  a  glad  heart 
and  recount  the  blessings  he  enjoyed  above  others 


EQUITABLE  LEGATEE. 
In  the  year  1744,  Dr.  Crowe,  the  Rector  of 
St.  Botolph,  dying,  by  his  will  he  left  the  sum 
of  £3000  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  acknow. 
ledgment  of  the  many  undeserved  favors  confer- 
red on  him  by  his  lordship.  The  bishop  under- 
standing that  the  doctor  had  many  poor  relations 
living,  sought  them  out,  and  generously  gave  up 
the  whole  of  the  money  to  be  divided  amonget 
them. 


NECESSITOUS  HIGHWAYMAN. 
In  the  summer  of  1731,  as  Mrs.  Porter,  an 
actress  of  considerable  celebrity  in  her  day,  was 
taking  the  air  in  her  one-horse  chaise,  she  was 
stopped  by  a  highwayman,  who  demanded  hei 
money.  She  had  the  courage  to  present  a  pisto 
to  him,  but  the  man  assured  her  he  was  no  com 
mon  robber;  that  robbing  on  the  highway  was 
not  to  him  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity, 
and  in  order  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  poor  dis- 
tressed family.  He,  at  the  same  time,  threw 
himself  on  her  generosity,  and  informing  her 
where  he  lived,  told  such  a  melancholy  story, 
that  she  gave  him  all  the  money  in  her  purse, 
which  was  about  ten  guineas.  The  man  left  her, 
when  giving  a  lash  to  the  horse,  the  chaise  was 
overturned,  which  caused  the  dislocation  of  her 
thigh  bone.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered, 
to  the  honor  of  Mrs.  Porter,  that  notwithstanding 
this  unlucky  and  painful  accident,  she  made  strict 
enquiry  after  the  robber;  and  finding  that  she 
had  not  been  deceived,  she  raised  among  her  ac- 
quaintance about  sixty  pounds,  which  she  took 
care  to  send  to  him. 


A  GOOD  HIT  IN  THE  DARK. 

Sir  Walter  Blackett,  in  a  shooting  excursion 
on  a  moor  adjoining  to  Weardale,  happened  to 
arrive  at  the  cottage  of  a  poor  shepherd,  who 
though  unknown  to  him,  was  his  tenant.  To  a 
visitor  of  Sir  Walter's  appearance,  the  poor  cot- 
tager brought  out  the  best  his  frugal  board  could 
produce.  During  his  stay,  Sir  Walter  enquired 
to  whom  the  house  belonged  1  "  To  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  world,"  said  the  cottager;  "  to 
Sir  Walter  Blackett,  sir;  no  doubt  you  have 
heard  of  him;  but  these  knavish  stewards  for 
these  three  years  past  have  advanced  my  rent  to 
almost  double  the  value  of  the  little  tenement  I 
occupy.  I  wish  I  could  have  the  honor  to  see 
my  worthy  landlord,  I  would  acquaint  him  with 
my  ill  usage."  Sir  Walter  smiled,  but  did  not 
discover  himself.  On  departing,  he  presented 
the  cottager's  wife  with  a  sum  of  money,  and 
soon  after  ordered  the  house  to  be  rebuilt,  and  a 
considerable  abatement  to  be  made  in  the  rent. 


BENEFICENCE. 
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CONTENT. 

The  Due  de  Montmorenci,  when  travelling  In 
Languedoc,  perceived  four  peasants  dining  in  the 
fields  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree.  The  duke 
approached  them,  and  enquired  if  they  were  hap- 
py1? Three  of  them  replied,  that  they  were  sat- 
isfied with  the  condition  God  had  assigned  them, 
and  that  they  did  not  wish  for  anything  else. 
The  fourth  frankly  avowed  that  one  thing  was 
necessary  to  his  happiness,  or  at  least  would  con- 
tribute much  towards  it,  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  small  property  which  had  long  been  in  the  fam- 
ily of  his  ancestors.  "  And  if  thou  hadst  this," 
said  Montmorenci,  "  wouldst  thou  be  content?'* 
"  As  happy  as  I  would  wish  to  be,"  replied  the 
peasant.  The  duke  enquired  the  sum  necessary, 
and  was  told  two  thousand  francs,  which  he  im- 
mediately gave  him,  rejoicing  that  he  had  made 
one  man  happy  in  his  life. 

LORRAINE,  THE  BENEFICENT. 

The  King  of  Poland  and  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  was  surnamed  the  Beneficent,  gave  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  town  of  Bar  six  thousand 
crowns,  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  corn  when 
it  was  at  a  low  price,  in  order  to  re-sell  it  to  the 
poor  at  a  moderate  price  when  it  should  become 
dear.  By  judicious  management,  not  only  great 
relief  was  afforded  to  the  poor,  but  the  sum  con- 
tinually augmented,  and  enabled  the  benefits  of 
it  to  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  province. 

MR.  FORDYCE. 

With  the  foibles  generally  attendant  upon  an 
aspiring  man,  Mr.  Fordyce,  the  banker,  had 
many  generous  qualities.  A  young  intelligent 
merchant,  who  kept  cash  at  his  banking-house, 
one  morning  making  a  small  deposit,  he  happened 
to  say  in  the  shop,  "  that  if  he  could  command 
some  thousands  at  present,  there  was  a  certain 
speculation  to  be  pursued,  which  in  all  probabil- 
ity would  turn  out  fortunate."  This  was  said 
carelessly,  without  Fordyce  appearing  to  notice  it. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  when  the  same  mer- 
chant was  settling  his  book  with  the  house,  he 
was  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  sum  of  £500 
placed  to  his  credit,  more  than  he  knew  he  pos- 
sessed. Thinking  it  a  mistake,  he  pointed  it 
out  to  the  clerk,  who  seeing  the  entry  in  Mr. 
Fordyce's  hand-writing,  said  he  must  have  paid 
it  to  him.  The  merchant  knew  he  had  not,  and 
begged  to  see  Mr.  Fordyce;  who  appearing, 
said,  "It  is  all  right  enough,  for  as  I  made 
£5000  by  the  hint  you  carelessly  threw  out,  I 
think  you  fairly  entitled  to  £500."  Mr.  For- 
dyce did  not  stop  here;  for  when  some  years  af- 
ter the  merchant  became  embarrassed,  he  found 
a  liberal  friend  in  the  conscientious  banker. 


DIDOT. 

Didot,  who  brought  the  art  of  printing  to  a 
state  of  excellence  which  it  had  never  before  at- 
tained, in  one  of  his  journeys  to  a  paper-mill  at 
Anonay,  met  an  artist,  who  had  introduced  in 


France  an  improvement  in  the  application  of 
cylinders.  Believing  that  his  ingenuity  merited 
reward,  Didot  exerted  all  his  interest  with  gov- 
ernment; but  unfortunately,  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  succeeding,  the  artist  died,  leaving  two 
girls  in  the  helpless  state  of  infancy.  Didot 
adopted  the  orphans,  and  made  a  liberal  provi- 
sion for  them  for  life. 


CHARITABLE  PASTOR. 
A  Parisian  paying  a  visit  to  a  curate  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  remarked  that  he  was  living 
in  a  house  with  naked  walls,  and  enquired  why 
he  had  not  got  hangings  to  protect  him  from  the 
rigor  of  the  cold  1  The  good  pastor  showed  him 
two  little  children  that  he  had  taken  care  of,  and 
replied,  "  I  had  rather  clothe  these  poor  children 
than  my  walls." 

MAKING  HAPPY. 

One  of  the  treasurers  of  Alphonsus  the  Great, 
King  of  Arragon,  brought  him  ten  thousand 
crowns  in  gold.  A  courtier,  who  did  not  think 
the  prince  so  near  him,  said  to  some  one,  "Be- 
hold a  sum  which  would  render  me  happy  for  the 
whole  of  my  life."  "  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the 
king  to  him,  and  immediately  presented  him  with 
the  whole  of  the  money. 

NATIONAL  FEELING. 

When  the  unfortunate  Queen  Matilda  of  Den- 
mark was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Cronberg, 
the  captain  of  an  English  merchantman  in  the 
Sound  hearing  of  her  captivity,  supposing  that 
imprisonment  and  starvation  were  synonymous 
terms,  determined  to  mitigate  the  queen's  suf- 
ferings, by  sending  her  a  leg  of  mutton  and 
some  potatoes.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  the  wife  of  the 
consul,  herself  conveyed  the  present  to  the  queen  ; 
who  being  passionately  fond  of  the  English,  and 
always  affected  by  everything  that  brought  them1 
to  her  recollection,  received  the  gift  very  gra- 
ciously, and  presented  the  honest  captain  with  s 
gold  chain,  in  token  of  her  acknowledgment* 

RESPECT  FOR  GOODNESS. 

When  after  the  taking  of  Bouchain  in  1721,. 
the  estates  of  the  see  of  Cambray  were  exposed 
to  the  plunder  of  the  troops,  such  was  the  respect 
that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  bore  to  the  good 
Archbishop  Fenelon,  that  he  ordered  a  detach-* 
ment  to  guard  the  magazines  of  corn  at  Chateau 
Cainbresis,  and  gave  a  safe  conduct  for  their 
conveyance  to  Cambray;  and  when  even  this 
protection,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
bread,  was  not  likely  to  be  respected  by  the 
soldiery,  he  sent  a  corps  of  dragoons  with  wag-^ 
ons,  to  transport  the  grain,  and  escort  it  to  the 
precincts  of  the  town.  Thus  did  the  most  illus- 
trious of  generals  pay  homage  to  the  christian 
philosopher,  who  honored  letters  by  his  genius  j 
religion  by  his  piety;  France  by  his  renown; 
and  human  nature  by  his  amiable  virtues ;  and 
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thus  did  he  in  his  conduct  towards  the  author  of 
Telemachus,  imitate  Alexander  at  the  capture 
of  Thebes,  when  in  the  language  of  the  sublime 
Milton, 

"  The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  ofPindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground." 


MOZART 

Mozart  walking  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna, 
was  accosted  by  a  mendicant  of  a  very  prepos- 
sessing appearance  and  manner,  who  told  his 
tale  of  wo  with  such  effect,  as  to  interest  the 
musician  strongly  in  his  favor;  but  the  state  of 
his  purse  not  corresponding  with  the  impulse  of 
his  humanity,  he  desired  the  applicant  to  fol- 
low him  to  a  coffee-house.  Here  Mozart  drawing 
some  paper  from  his  pocket,  in  a  few  minutes 
composed  a  minuet,  which  with  a  letter  he  gave 
to  the  distressed  man,  desiring  him  to  take  it  to 
his  publisher.  A  composition  from  Mozart  was 
a  bill  payable  at  sight;  and  to  his  great  surprise, 
the  now  happy  mendicant  was  immediately  pre- 
sented with  five  double  ducats. 


HENRY  II. 

Henry  the  Second  was  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent of  sovereigns;  he  knew  the  wants  of  his 
people,  and  relieved  them  with  a  liberality 
which  renders  his  name  immortal.  The  year 
1176  was  remarkable  in  France  for  a  scarcity 
of  provisions;  and  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  then  under  his  dominion,  severely  felt 
the  consequences.  These  he  endeavored  to  re- 
move by  every  means  in  his  power;  and  actual- 
ly procured  sustenance  from  the  neighboring 
states,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  ten  thousand 
persons,  from  the  commencement  of  April  until 
the  harvest.  At  other  times,  the  corn  in  his 
granaries  was  always  at  the  service  of  those  in 
necessity. 


BERKELEY  THE  SON. 

Dr.  Berkeley,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  inherited  all  the  benevolent  virtues  of 
his  father.  During  his  residence  at  St.  Andrews, 
he  distributed  upwards  of  £,200  annually  to  poor 
families,  and  other  deserving  objects  in  that 
place  and  neighborhood ;  a  large  sum  to  come 
from  the  pockets  of  a  private  clergyman,  who 
was  by  no  means  rich  in  benefices.  And  although 
he  has  been  censured  with  regard  to  his  conduct 
to  the  English  Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  yet  in 
the  work  of  beneficence,  he  knew  neither  sect 
nor  party;  but  administered  his  bounty  equally 
to  Nonjurors  and  Episcopalians. 


M.  NECKER. 
M.  Necker  once  let  a  house  at  a  very  reason- 
able rate,  near  Coppet,  to  a  family  not  very  rich ; 
when  this  family  left  it,  a  woman  possessed  of 
some  fortune  wished  to  hire  the  house  at  a  lower 
rate;   and  for  that  purpose  so  persecuted  him, 


that  he  consented.  But  he  persuaded  himself 
that  he  ought  to  restore  to  the  poor  family  all 
that  exceeded  the  latter  price,  which  they  had 
been  paying  him  for  many  years;  and  he  actual- 
ly returned  the  whole  surplus  to  them. 

ANNE  BOLEYN. 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
vided daily  with  a  purse,  the  contents  of  which 
were  entirely  appropriated  to  the  poor,  when 
she  casually  met  with  proper  objects,  justly 
thinking  no  week  Well  passed  which  did  not 
afford  her  pleasure  in  the  retrospect.  Impress- 
ed with  this  conviction,  the  unfortunate  queert 
insisted  that  all  her  attendants  should  employ 
their  leisure  in  making  clothes  for  the  poor, 
which  she  took  care  to  see  properly  distribu- 
ted. 


PATRIOTIC    BENEVOLENCE. 

During  the  distressed  state  of  the  manufacto- 
ries in  1801,  Mrs.  Chaplain,  of  Blankney  in  Lin- 
colnshire, formed  a  patriotic  institution  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  local  trade  of  the  district. 
A  ball  was  given  at  Lincoln  for  the  benefit  of 
the  stuff  manufactory,  at  which  the  ladies  were 
admitted  gratis,  on  their  appearing  in  a  stuff 
gown  and  petticoat,  spun,  wove,  and  finished 
within  the  county,  and  producing  a  ticket  sign- 
ed by  the  weaver  and  dyer  at  Louth,  one  of  which 
tickets  was  delivered  with  every  twelve  yards 
of  stuff.  The  gentlemen  were  required  to  ap- 
pear without  silk  or  cotton  in  their  dress,  stock- 
ings excepted.  The  impulse  thus  given  to  trade, 
was  of  the  most  signal  service  in  relieving  dis- 
tress, and  at  the  same  time  promoting  habits  of 
industry. 


HAYDN. 

Haydn,  when  a  boy,  was  engaged  by  the 
organist  of  the  Cathedral  at  Vienna;  but  when 
his  voice  broke,  his  master  discarded  him  from 
the  choir,  and  most  inhumanly  turned  him  into 
the  streets,  on  account  of  a  boyish  trick,  at  seven 
o'clock  one  evening  in  November,  with  tatter- 
ed clothes,  and  without  one  kreutzer  in  his 
pocket.  Driven  into  the  street  at  such  an  hour, 
and  without  arty  means  of  procuring  a  lodging, 
he  threw  himself  upon  some  stone  steps,  and 
passed  the  night  in  the  open  air.  A  poor,  but 
friendly  musician,  of  the  name  of  Spangler,  dis- 
covered him  the  next  morning;  and  though  he 
himselflodged  with  his  wife  and  children  in  a 
single  room,  on  a  fifth  story,  he  offered  the  out- 
cast Haydn  a  corner  of  his  garret,  and  a  seat  at 
his  table.  A  miserable  bed,  a  table,  chair,  and 
a  wretched  harpsichord,  were  all  that  the  gener- 
ous hospitality  of  his  host  could  offer  him,  in  a 
garret  which  had  neither  windows,  nor  a  stove; 
but  this  act  of  charity  of  the  benevolent  Spangler 
was  welcome,  and  most  readily  accepted  by 
Haydn;  who  soon  was  enabled  to  recompense 
his  generous  benefactor  by  placing  him  as  prin- 
cipal tenor  in  the  chapel  of  Prince  Esterhazy. 
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I  M  A  G  I  N  A  T  I  ON . 


ADMIRAL  HOSIER'S  GHOST. 
Dr-  Glover  was  on  a  visit  at  Stowe,  when  he 
Wrote  his  celebrated  ballad  of  Admiral  Hosier's 
Ghost,  perhaps  the  most  spirited  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions. The  idea  occurred  to  him  during  the 
night;  he  rose  early,  and  went  into  the  garden 
to  compose.  In  the  heat  of  his  composition,  he 
walked  into  the  tulip  bed:  unfortunately,  he  had 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  true  poetical  fer- 
vor, he  hewed  down  the  tulips  in  every  direction. 
Lady  Temple  was  particularly  fond  of  tulips,  and 
some  of  the  company,  who  had  seen  the  doctor 
plashing  around  him,  and  suspected  how  his 
mind  was  occupied,  asked  him  at  breakfast,  how 
he  could  think  of  thus  wantonly  destroying  her 
ladyship's  favorite  flowers  !  The  poet,  perfect- 
ly unconscious  of  the  havoc  he  had  made,  plead- 
ed not  guilty.  There  were  witnesses  enough  to 
convict  him.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  composing  rn  the  garden,  and  made  his 
peace  by  repeating  the  ballad. 


GENERAL  WALSTEIN. 
In   1625,   General  Walstein,  who  joined  to 
great  intrepidity  a  large  share    of  enthusiasm, 
was  at  Gross  Meseritsch  in  Moravia,  and  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  laying  the  plan  of  the  ensuing 
campaign.     His  custom  was,  to  pass  part  of  the 
night  in  consulting  the  stars.     One  night  being 
at  his  window  lost  in  contemplation,  he  felt  him- 
self violently  struck  on  the  back.     He  turned 
himself  round    instantly,  knowing  that  he  was 
alone,  and  his  chamber  door  locked;   this  war- 
rior, bold  as  he  was  in  battle,  Was  seized  with 
fright.     He  did  not  doubt  but  what  this  blow 
was  a  sign  from  heaven  to  warn  him  of  impend- 
ing danger.     He  fell  into   a  deep  melancholy; 
nor  could  any  of  his   friends  obtain  the  secret 
from  him.     His  confessor,  a  Capuchin,  under- 
took to  discover  it,  and  had  art  enough  to  induce 
one  of  the  pages  of  the  generalissimo  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  being  intent  on  playing  one  of  his 
comrades  a  trick,  he  had  hid  himself   in   the 
apartment  to  which  Walstein  had  retired,  and 
mistaking  him  for  his  object,  had  struck  him  with 
all  his  might.    Having  discovered  his  error,  while 
his  master  was  examining  the  room,  he  jumped 
out  of  the  window.     The  confessor  pledged  his 
word  of  honor  to  the  page,  that  no  evil  should  be- 
fall him,  on  this  account;    and  he  thought  him- 
self happy  in  being  able  to  quiet  the  trepidations 
of  the  general.     But  what  was  his  despair,  when 
he  heard  Walstein  order  the  immediate  hanging 
of  this  rash  youth  !     His  orders  were  absolute ; 
the  gibbet  was  ready;   and  the  page  delivered  to 
the  executioner,  in  the  presence  of  the  general. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  army  were  seized 
with  indignation ;    the  lower  classes  exclaimed 
against  such  barbarity ;   the  miserable  confessor 
threw  himself  repeatedly  at  the  feet  of  this  in- 


exorable commander.  The  page  had  mounted 
the  ladder,  when  suddenly  the  general  cried  out, 
"Stop  !  "  then  with  a  voice  of  thunder  he  said 
to  the  page,  "  Well,  young  man,  hast  thou  now 
experienced  what  the  terrors  of  death  arel  I 
have  served  you  as  you  served  me:  now  we  are 
quit." 

COLLINS. 

At  Chichester,  says  M.  D'tsraeli,  tradition 
has  preserved  some  striking  and  affecting  occur- 
rences of  the  last  days  of  the  unhappy  Collins. 
He  would  haunt  the  aisles  and  cloisters  of  the 
cathedral,  roving  nights  and  days  together,  lov- 
ing their 

"  Dim,  religious  light ; " 
and  when  the  choristers  chaunted  their  anthem, 
the  listening  and  bewildered  poet,  carried  out  of 
himself  by  the  solemn  strains  and  his  own  too 
susceptible  imagination,  moaned  and  shrieked, 
and  awoke  a  sadness  and  terror  most  affecting 
in  so  solemn  a  place :  their  friend,  their  kinsman, 
and  their  poet,  was  before  them,  an  awful  image 
of  human  misery  and  ruined  genius  ! 

THE  VAPORS. 
A  very  delicate  lady  of  fashion,  who  had,  til) 
her  beauty  began  to  decay,  been  flattered  egre- 
giously  by  one  sex,  and  vehemently  envied  by  the 
other,  began  to  feel,  as  years  approached,  that 
she  was  shrinking  into  nobody.  Disappoint- 
ment produces  ennui,  and  ennui  disease;  a  train 
of  nervous  symptoms  succeeded  each  other  with 
alarming  rapidity,  and  after  the  advice  and  the 
consultations  of  all  the  physicians  in  Ireland,  and 
the  correspondence  of  the  most  eminent  in  Eng- 
land, this  poor  lady  had  recourse,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, to  Lord  Trimblestone.  He  declined  inter- 
fering; he  hesitated;  but  at  last,  after  much  in- 
tercession, he  consented  to  hear  the  lady's  com- 
plaints, and  to  endeavor  to  effect  her  cure;  this 
concession  was  made  upon  a  positive  stipulation, 
that  the  patient  should  remain  three  weeks  in  hia 
house  without  any  attendants  but  those  of  his- 
own  family,  and  that  her  friends  should  give  her 
up  entirely  to  his  management.  The  case  was 
desperate;  and  any  terms  must  be  submitted  to, 
where  there  was  a  prospect  of  relief.  The  lady 
went  to  Trimblestone;  was  received  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  politeness.  Instead  of  a 
grave  and  forbidding  physician,  her  host  she 
found  was  a  man  of  most  agreeable  manners* 
Lady  Trimblestone  did  everything  in  her  power 
to  entertain  her  guest,  and  for  two  or  three  days 
the  demon  of  ennui  was  banished.  At  length  the 
lady's  vapors  returned;  everything  appeared 
changed.  Melancholy  brought  on  a  return  of 
alarming  nervous  complaints,  convulsions  of  the 
limbs,  perversion  of  the  understanding,  a  horroy 
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of  society;  in  short,  all  the  complaints  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  an  advertisement  enumerating 
the  miseries  of  a  nervous  patient.  In  the  midst 
of  one  of  her  most  violent  fits,  four  mutes,  dress- 
ed in  white,  entered  her  apartment;  slowly  ap- 
proaching, they  took  her  without  violence  in  their 
arms,  and  without  giving  her  time  to  recollect 
herself,  conveyed  her  into  a  distant  chamber  hung 
with  black,  and  lighted  with  green  tapers.  From 
the  ceiling,  which  was  of  considerable  height, 
a  swing  was  suspended,  in  which  she  was  placed 
by  the  mutes,  so  as  to  be  seated  at  some  distance 
from  the  ground.  One  of  the  mutes  set  the  swing 
in  motion;  and  as  it  approached  one  end  of  the 
room,  she  was  opposed  by  a  grim  menacing  fig- 
ure armed  with  a  huge  rod  of  birch.  When  she 
looked  behind  her,  she  saw  a  similar  figure  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  armed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  terror,  notwithstanding  the 
strange  circumstances  which  surrounded  her,  was 
not  of  that  sort  which  threatens  life;  but  every 
instant  there  was  an  immediate  hazard  of  bodily 
pain.  After  some  time,  the  mutes  appeared 
again,  with  great  composure  took  the  lady  out 
of  the  swing,  and  conducted  her  to  her  apartment. 
When  she  had  reposed  some  time,  a  servant  came 
to  inform  her  that  tea  was  ready.  Fear  of  what 
might  be  the  consequences  of  a  refusal,  prevented 
her  from  declining  to  appear.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  what  had  happened,  and  the  evening  and 
the  next  day  passed  without  any  attack  of  her 
disorder.  On  the  third  day,  the  vapors  return- 
ed; the  mutes  re-appeared,  the  menacing  flagel- 
lants again  affrighted  her,  and  again  she  enjoyed 
a  remission  of  her  complaints.  By  degrees  the 
fits  of  her  disorder  became  less  frequent,  the  min- 
istration of  her  tormentors  less  necessary,  and  in 
time,  the  habits  of  hypochondria  were  so  often 
interrupted,  and  such  a  new  series  of  ideas  was 
introduced  into  her  mind,  that  she  recovered  per- 
fect health,  and  preserved  to  the  end  of  her  life 
sincere  gratitude  to  her  adventurous  physician. 


PRINCE'S  REMEDY. 

During  the  siege  of  Breda  in  1625,  the  gar- 
rison was  afflicted  with  the  scurvy  in  a  most 
dreadful  degree.  "  When  the  Prince  of  Orange 
heard  of  their  distress,"  says  the  learned  physi- 
cian, Vander  Mey,  "  and  understood  that  the  city 
was  in  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  enemy 
by  the  soldiers,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  men,  pro- 
mising them  the  most  speedy  relief.  He  accom- 
panied these  letters  with  medicines  against  the 
scurvy,  said  to  be  of  great  price,  but  of  still  great- 
er efficacy;  and  he  promised  that  many  more 
should  yet  be  sent  them.  The  effects  of  this  de- 
ceit were  truly  astonishing  !  Three  small  phials 
of  medicine  were  given  to  each  physician,  not 
enough  for  the  recovery  of  two  patients.  It  was 
publicly  given  out  that  three  or  four  drops  were 
sufficient  to  impart  a  healing  virtue  to  a  gallon 
of  liquor.  We  now  displayed  our  wonder-work- 
ing balsams;  nor  were  even  the  commanders  let 
into  the  secret  of  the  cheat  put  upon  the  soldiers. 
They  flocked  in  crowds  about  us ;  every  one  so- 
liciting that  part  might  be  reserved  for  their  use. 


Cheerfulness  again  appears  in  every  countenance, 
and  an  universal  faith  prevails  in  the  sovereign 
virtues  of  their  remedies.  The  effect  of  the  de- 
lusion was  truly  astonishing;  for  many  were 
quickly  and  perfectly  recovered.  Such  as  had 
not  moved  their  limbs  for  a  month  before,  were 
seen  walking  the  streets  sound,  straight,  and 
whole.  They  boasted  their  cure  by  the  Prince's 
remedy.  Many  who  declared  that  they  had  been 
rendered  worse  by  all  former  remedies,  recover- 
ed in  a  few  days,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  and 
the  no  less  general  surprise,  by  taking  what  we 
affirmed  to  them  to  be  their  gracious  Prince's 


MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 

Haydn,  when  he  sat  down  to  compose,  always 
dressed  himself  with  the  utmost  care ;  had  his 
hair  nicely  powdered,  and  put  on  his  best  suit. 
Frederick  II.  had  given  him  a  diamond  ring, 
and  Haydn  declared,  that  if  he  happened  to  begin 
without  it  he  could  not  summon  a  single  idea. 
He  could  write  only  on  the  finest  paper,  and 
was  as  particular  in  forming  his  notes,  as  if  he 
had  been  engraving  them  on  copper-plate.  Af- 
ter all  these  minute  preparations,  he  began  by 
choosing  the  theme  of  his  subject,  and  fixing  into 
what  keys  he  wished  to  modulate  it;  and  he,  as 
it  were,  varied  the  action  of  his  subject,  by  im- 
agining to  himself  the  incidents  of  some  little  ad- 
venture or  romance. 

Gluck,  when  he  felt  himself  in  a  humor  for 
composing,  had  his  piano  carried  into  a  beauti- 
ful meadow,  and  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  on 
each  side  of  him,  transported  his  imagination 
to  Elysium. 

Sarti,  a  man  of  gloomy  imagination,  preferred 
the  solemn  stillness  of  a  spacious  room,  dimly 
lighted  by  a  single  lamp. 

Cimarosa  delighted  in  noise  and  mirth;  sur- 
rounded by  a  party  of  friends,  he  composed  his 
operas ;  and  as  the  ideas  presented  themselves, 
he  seized  and  embodied  them.  In  this  way  he 
planned  the  beautiful  opera,  //  Matfimonio 
Secreto. 

Paisiello  composed  his  Barbierre  de  Savig* 
lia,  and  La  Molinara,  in  bed. 

Sacchini  declared  that  he  never  had  moments 
of  inspiration,  except  his  two  favorite  cats  were 
sitting  one  on  each  shoulder. 


HAUNTED  BED  ROOM. 

Professor  Gassendi,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says, 
that  he  was  consulted  by  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  Count  D'  Alais,  Governor  of  Provence,  on  a 
phenomenon  that  haunted  his  bed  chamber,  while 
he  was  at  Marseilles  on  some  business  relative 
to  his  office.  The  count  told  Gassendi,  that  for 
several  successive  nights,  as  soon  as  the  candle 
was  taken  away,  he  and  his  countess  saw  a  lu- 
minous spectre,  sometimes  of  an  oval,  and  some- 
times of  a  triangular  form;  that  it  always  im- 
mediately disappeared  when  a  light  was  brought 
into  the  room;  that  he  often  struck  at  it,  but 
could  discover  nothing  solid.     Gassendi,  as  a 
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•  natural  philosopher,  endeavored  to  account  for 
it;  sometimes  attributing  it  to  some  defect  of 
vision,  or  to  some  dampness  of  the  apartment; 
insinuating,  that  perhaps  it  m'.ght  be  sent  from 
heaven  to  him,  to  give  him  warning  in  due  time 
of  something  that  would  happen.  The  spectre  still 
continued  its  visits  all  the  time  that  he  stayed  at 
Marseilles.  Some  years  afterwards,  on  their  re- 
turn to  Aix,  the  Countess  D'Alais  confessed  to 
her  husband  that  she  played  him  this  trick,  by 
means  of  one  of  her  women  placed  under  the  bed 
with  a  phial  of  phosphorus,  with  an  intention  to 
frighten  him  away  from  Marseilles,  a  place  in 
which  she  disliked  to  live. 


FATAL   CONCEIT. 

Marcus  Donatus,  in  his  Hist.  Med.  Rar.  re- 
cords the  case  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Vincen- 
tinus,  who  believed  that  he  was  of  such  enormous 
size,  that  he  could  not  go  through  the  door  of  his 
apartment.  His  physician  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  forcibly  led  through  it;  which  was 
done  accordingly,  but  not  without  a  fatal  effect, 
for  Vincentinus  cried  out,  as  he  was  forced 
along,  that  the  flesh  was  torn  from  his  bones,  and 
that  his  limbs  were  broken  off;  of  which  terri- 
ble impression  he  died  in  a  few  days,  accusing 
those  who  conducted  him,  of  being  his  murderers. 


BLACK-EYED  SUSAN. 
Gay  wrote  this  well-known  ballad  upon  Mrs. 
Montford,  a  celebrated  actress,  contemporary 
with  Cibber.  After  her  retirement  from  the 
stage,  love,  and  the  ingratitude  of  a  bosom  friend, 
deprived  her  of  her  senses,  and  she  was  placed 
in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.  One  day,  during 
a  lucid  interval,  she  asked  her  attendant  what 
play  was  to  be  performed  that  evening,  and  was 
told  it  was  Hamlet;  in  this  tragedy,  whilst  on 
the  stage,  she  had  ever  been  received  with  rap- 
ture in  Ophelia.  The  recollection  struck  her, 
and  with  that  cunning  which  is  so  often  allied  to 
insanity,  she  eluded  the  care  of  her  keepers,  and 
got  to  the  theatre,  where  she  concealed  herself 
until  the  scene  in  which  Ophelia  enters  in  her 
insane  state;  she  then  pushed  on  the  stage,  be- 
fore the  lady  who  had  performed  the  previous 
part  of  the  character  could  come  on,  and  exhib- 
ited a  more  perfect  representation  of  madness 
than  the  utmost  exertion  of  mimic  art  could  ef- 
fect. She  was,  in  truth,  Ophelia  herself,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  performers,  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  audience.  Nature  having  made  this 
last  effort,  her  vital  powers  failed  her.  On  go- 
ing off,  she  exclaimed,  "  It  is  all  over  !  "  She 
was  immediately  conveyed  back  to  her  late  place 
of  security,  and  a  few  days  after, 

"  Like  a  lily  drooping, 
Bowed  her  head,  and  died." 


THE  BEWITCHED  LIEUTENANT. 

In  1817,  a  very  corpulent  gentleman,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  royal  navy,  applied  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  under  the  following  circum- 
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stances.  He  stated,  that  the  lady  of  the  house 
where  he  lived,  her  daughter,  and  several  of  the 
lodgers,  had  conspired  to  deprive  him  of  his  ex- 
istence, by  means  of"  electricity  and  the  attrac- 
tive power;  "  that  they  had  utterly  deprived  him 
of  his  ankle  bones,  the  knobs  of  his  wrists,  and 
had  superinduced  a  consumption.  His  lordship 
remarked,  that  his  appearance  by  no  means  war- 
ranted that  conclusion  ;  but  he  assured  his  lord- 
ship, that  this  rotundity  was  occasioned  by  their 
contrivances,  and  that  it  consisted  entirely  of 
inflammable  matter ;  that  they  had  cut  three  se- 
tons  in  his  neck,  bled  him  four  times  on  the  arm 
with  lancets,  and  seven  times  on  the  forehead 
with  leeches;  and  that  the  young  lady  had  ap- 
plied the  attractive  power  with  so  much  violence, 
as  to  extract  two  of  his  teeth,  which  teeth  he 
produced  in  court,  in  corroboration  of  the  fact  !! 
The  poor  gentleman  at  the  same  time  handed  up 
a  voluminous  written  statement  of  his  grievan- 
ces, and  concluded  by  claiming  the  protection  of 
his  lordship. 

The  Lord  Mayor  remarked,  that  he  did  not 
see  how  he  could  interfere  with  the  attractive 
powers  of  the  young  lady,  though  she  had  used 
them  with  such  strong  effect. 

The  lieutenant  said,  it  was  not  against  this 
particular  family  only  that  he  had  to  complain, 
but  that  multitudes  were  in  the  habit  of  torment- 
ing him  with  a  tube  and  a  spring,  and  other  vile 
contrivances,  and  it  was  lamentable  and  scanda- 
lous to  see  a  great  nation  conspiring  against  an 
individual  vVho  had  served  his  country  in  so  many 
battles. 


PETER  THE    GREAT. 

Nothing  was  so  much  an  object  of  antipathy 
to  Peter  the  Greatj  as  a  black  insect  of  the  sca- 
rabeus,  or  beetle  kind,  which  breeds  in  houses 
that  are  not  kept  clean,  and  especially  in  places 
where  meal  and  other  provisions  are  deposited. 
In  the  country,  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  pea- 
sants' houses  are  covered  with  them,  particularly 
in  Russia,  where  they  abound  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  there  called 
taracan;  but  our  naturalists  give  them  the  name 
of  dissecting  scarabeus. 

Although  the  Russian  monarch  was  far  from 
being  subject  to  childish  fears,  or  womanish 
fancies,  one  of  these  insects  sufficed  to  drive  him 
out  of  an  apartment,  nay,  even  out  of  the  house. 
In  his  frequent  journeys  in  his  own  dominions, 
he  never  went  into  a  house  without  having  the 
apartments  carefully  swept  by  one  of  his  own 
servants,  and  being  assured  that  there  were  no 
taracans. 

One  day  he  paid  a  visit  to  an  officer  who  stood 
pretty  high  in  his  esteem,  at  his  country  house, 
which  was  built  of  wood,  at  a  little  distance  from 
Moscow.  The  Czar  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  what  was  offered  him,  and  with  the  order 
he  observed  in  the  house.  The  company  sat 
down  at  table,  and  dinner  was  already  begun, 
when  he  asked  his  landlord  '*  if  there  were  tara- 
cans in  his  house1?  **  "  Not  many,"  replied  the 
officer,  without  reflecting;  "and  the  better  to 
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get  rid  of  them,  I  have  pinned  a  living  one  to 
the  wall."  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  the 
place  where  the  insect  was  pinned,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  palpitate.  Unfortunately  it  was  just 
beside  the  Czar,  in  whom  the  unexpected  sight 
of  the  object  of  his  aversion  produced  so  much 
emotion,  that  he  rose  instantly  from  table,  gave 
the  officer  a  violent  blow,  and  left  his  house  with 
all  his  attendants. 


TALMA. 

When  Talma  was  once  performing  Hamlet  at 
Arras,  in  the  fifth  scene,  where  he  is  about  to  stab 
his  mother,  a  military  stranger  was  so  overcome 
by  the  tragic  powers  of  the  actor,  that  he  was 
carried  out  of  the  theatre.  His  first  words  on 
recovery  were,   w  Has  he  killed  his  mother  1 " 

BEQUEATHING  THE  AGUE. 

A  farmer,  in  a  parish  not  far  from  Liverpool, 
had  been  sorely  afflicted  with  the  ague  for  be- 
tween two  and  three  years;  it  was  sometimes 
quotidian,  sometimes  tertian,  and  for  a  long 
time  together  quartan.  This  lingering  strange 
disorder  had,  in  short,  reduced  this  poor  man  to 
a  perfect  skeleton;  his  spirits  were  exhausted, 
and  nature  seemed  to  be  quite  worn  out ;  he  ex- 
pected nothing  but  death ;  yet  as  he  was,  when 
in  health,  a  jocose  merry  man,  he  thought  he 
would  appear  jocular  in  his  will,  which  his 
friends  advised  him  to  make.  After  bequeath- 
ing some  small  legacies,  lie  says,  "  Item,  I  give 
and   bequeath  these    plaguy  ague   fits    to   Mr. 

,  the  parson  of  the  parish."     Whether 

it  was  by  making  this  bequest  that  the  fits  left 
him,  our  readers  are  at  liberty  to  guess ;  but 
leave  him  they  did,  and  the  next  day  seized  upon 
the  poor  parson,  and  handled  him  severely.      The 

parson  on  being   told  that  his  neighbor  J 

had  bequeathed  them  to  him  in  his  will,  was  so 
much  exasperated,  that  he  would  not  speak  to  the 
poor  man  for  some  years  after. 


FIGHTING  WITH  SHADOWS. 

On  board  one  of  the  transports  which  took  out 
troops  during  the  American  war,  there  was  a 
young  officer  who  spoke  aloud  in  his  sleep,  and 
got  up  and  lay  down;  and  though  his  eyes  were 
close  shut  to  objects,  his  ears  were  open  to  sounds. 
In  a  crowded  transport,  so  singular  a  peculiarity 
could  not  long  escape  observation ;  nor  in  the 
society  of  young  and  thoughtless  officers,  could  it 
fail  to  be  played  upon.  Whenever  they  were 
disposed  to  amuse  themselves,  they  would  ap- 
proach the  poor  sleeper's  birth,  and  halloo  in 
his  ears  that  the  enemy  was  coming,  and  bid 
him  defend  himself.  Instantly  his  thoughts  would 
take  the  direction  intended,  and  he  would  throw 
his  arms  out,  as  if  brandishing  a  sword.  When 
his  tormentors  had  entertained  themselves  long 
enough  with  this  mock  combat,  they  could  at 
once  change  the  element  of  his  suffering,  by  tell- 
ing him  the  ship  was  sinking,  and  bidding  him 
to  strikeout  boldly,  and  strive  to  save  himself.   As 


j  suddenly  he  would  imitate  all  the  movements  of 
one  who  swims,  and  turn  to  the  right  and  left, or 
on  his  face  or  back,  as  he  was  directed.  But 
even  in  sleep,  it  is  easier  to  inflict  pain  than  to 
give  pleasure;  and  when  these  mischievous  young 
men  became  tired  of  persecuting  him,  and  spoke 
of  conquest  or  safety,  the  words  dropped  point- 
less on  his  ear.  He  still  continued  restless  and 
agitated,  nor  could  he  get  rid  of  this  singular 
night-mare,  which  so  rudely  bestrode  him,  unt»i 
he  was  awoke  by  force. 

AN  ABSENT  GENIUS. 

The  Rev.  George  Harvest,  Minister  of  Thames 
Ditton,  was  one  of  the  most  absent  men  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  lover  of  good 
eating,  and  a  great  fisherman;  very  negligent  in 
his  dress  and  a  believer  in  ghosts. 

In  his  youth,  Harvest  was  contracted  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  but  on  the 
day  agreed  upon  for  his  wedding,  being  gudgeon 
fishing,  he  overstayed  the  appointed  time;  and 
the  lady,  justly  offended  at  this  neglect,  broke  off 
the  match. 

He  used  frequently  to  forget  the  prayer  days  ; 
and  would  walk  into  church  with  his  fishing- 
rod  and  tackle,  to  see  what  could  have  assembled 
the  people.  In  company,  he  never  put  the  bot- 
tle round,  but  always  filled  when  it  stood  oppo- 
site to  him ;  so  that  he  very  often  took  a  half  a 
dozen  glasses  in  succession.  Wherever  he  slept, 
he  perverted  the  use  of  everything;  wrapt  the 
hand-towel  round  his  head,  put  the  night-cap 
over  the  juglet,  and  went  between  the  sheets 
with  his  boots  on. 

Once,  being  to  preach  before  the  clergy  at  a 
Visitation,  Harvest  took  three  sermons  with  him 
in  his  pocket.  Some  wags  contrived  to  get 
possession  of  them;  unstitched  them,  and  after 
mixing  the  leaves,  sewed  them  up  again  into 
three  separate  sermons  as  before.  Mr.  Har- 
vest took  the  first  that  came  to  his  hand;  began 
delivering  it;  and  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  He  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  strange  confusion  in  which  he 
found  himself  entangled,  but  nevertheless  con- 
tinued till  he  had  preached  out  first  all  the  church- 
wardens, and  next  the  clergy,  who  thought  he 
was  taken  mad. 

On  another  occasion,  having  accompanied 
Lord  Onslow,  who  was  very  fond  of  his  company, 
to  Calais,  they  took  a  walk  on  the  ramparts. 
Mr.  Harvest,  who,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  wag 
a  man  of  learning  and  a  deep  metaphysician,  fell 
to  musing  on  some  new  theory  of  ideas,  and 
strayed  from  his  companion  into  the  midst  of  the 
town.  He  could  not  speak  a  word  of  French; 
but  recollecting  that  Lord  Onslow  was  at  the 
Silver  Lion,  he  put  a  shilling  in  his  mouth,  and 
set  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  lion  rampart. 
After  exciting  much  wonder  among  the  town's 
people,  a  soldier  guessing  what  he  meant  by  this 
curious  hieroglyphical  exhibition,  led  him  back 
to  the  Silver  Lion,  not  sure  at  the  same  time 
whether  he  was  restoring  a  maniac  to  his  keep- 
ers, or  a  droll  to  his  friends. 
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With  Mr.  Arthur  Onslow,  the  father  of  Lord 
Onslow,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Harvest  was  also  on  terms  of  great  intima- 
cy. Being  one  day  in  a  punt  together  on  the 
Thames,  Mr.  Harvest  began  to  read  a  beautiful 
passage  in  some  Greek  author;  and  throwing 
himself  backward  in  an  ecstacy,  fell  into  the 
water,  whence  he  was  with  difficulty  fished 
out. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  no  one  would 
lend  or  let  Mr.  Harvest  a  horse,  as  he  frequently 
lost  his  beast  from  under  him,  or  at  least  out  of 
his  hands.  It  was  his  practice  to  dismount,  and 
lead  his  horse,  putting  the  bridle  under  his  arm ; 
sometimes  the  horse  would  pull  away  the  bridle 
unobserved ;  and  as  often  it  was  taken  off  the 
horse's  head  by  mischievous  boys,  and  the  parson 
was  seen  drawing  the  bridle  after  him. 

Whert  Lord  Sandwich  was  canvassing  for  the 
vice-chancellorship  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Harvest, 
who  had  been  his  schoolfellow  at  Eaton,  went 
down  to  give  him  his  vote.'  One  day  at  dinner 
in  a  large  company,  his  lordship  joking  with 
Harvest  on  the  schoolboy  tricks,  the  parson  sud- 
denly exclaimed*  "  A-propOs,  whence  do  you 
derive  your  nick-name  of  Jemmy  Twitcher  1  " 
**  Why,"  answered  his  lordship,  "  from  some 
foolish  fellow."  '*  No,  no,"  interrupted  Har- 
vest, "  it  is  not  some,  but  everybody  that  calls 
you  so."  On  this  Lord  Sandwich  being  near 
the  pudding,  put  a  large  slice  on  the  doctor's 
plate,  which  instantly  finding  its  way  to  his 
mouth,  stopped  him  for  a  moment  from  uttering 
any  more  such  d-propos  observations. 

END  OF  THE  WORLD. 

In  the  tenth  century,  there  was  a  prevalent, 
nay  almost  universal  idea,  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  approaching.  Many  charters  began 
with  these  words  :  "As  the  world  is  now  draw- 
ing to  its  close."  An  army  marching  under  the 
Emperor  Otho  I.,  was  so  terrified  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  it  conceived  to  announce  this 
consummation,  as  to  disperse  hastily  on  all  sides. 
As  this  notion  seems  to  have  been  founded  on 
some  confused  theory  of  the  Millenium,  it  died 
away  when  the  seasons  proceeded  to  the  eleventh 
century,  with  their  usual  regularity. 


MARSHAL  SAXE. 

The  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe  having  arrived 
with  a  part  of  his  army  at  a  village  where  they 
were  to  pass  the  night,  proposed  sleeping  in  an 
apartment  in  an  old  castle,  which  had  been  long 
neglected,  and  was  believed  to  be  haunted  by 
spectres,  whose  nightly  yells  were  often  heard  by 
those  who  dwelt  beneath  its  walls.  It  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  a  warrior  like  Marshal  Saxe 
was  to  be  terrified  by  such  reports,  from  taking 
possession  of  h  is  destined  chamber.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  bed  at  his  usual  time ;  but  had  not 
been  long  asleep,  before  he  was  awoke  by  the 
most  horrid  noise  his  ears  had  ever  heard;  and 
while  he  was  endeavoring  to  recollect  himself, 
the  door  of  his  chamber  opened,  and  a  human 


figure  of  very  large  dimensions  appeared  at  tire 
side  of  his  bed.  The  marshal  instantly  discharg- 
ed his  pistol  at  the  supposed  spectre,  which  ap- 
peared to  strike  him,  as  he  fell  upon  the  floor; 
he  then  rose  from  his  bed,  and  aimed  a  stroke 
of  his  sabre  at  the  figure;  but  the  blade  found 
a  resistance,  and  shivered  in  his  hand.  At  this 
moment  the  apparition  rose,  and  beckoned  the 
general  to  follow;  he  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
attended  him  to  a  long  gallery,  where  a  trap- 
door opened,  and  they  sank  into  a  cavern,  which 
communicated  with  a  subterraneous  apartment, 
occupied  by  a  band  of  coiners,  one  of  whom, 
clad  in  complete  armor,  traversed  the  castle 
every  night  to  deter  any  person  from  habiting  it. 
It  thus  appeared  that  the  steel  had  resisted  the 
ball,  and  shivered  the  marshal's  sword ;  but  the 
villain  was  knocked  down  by  its  force,  from 
which  he,  however,  quickly  recovered.  Marshal 
Saxe,  with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  told 
them  who  he  was,  and  laid  before  them  the  dan- 
ger of  detaining  him,  when  he  had  a  surround- 
ing army,  who  would  dig  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth  to  find  him;  but,  at  the  same  time,  gave 
them  an  assurance,  that  if  they  would  conduct 
him  back  to  his  chamber,  he  would  never  relate 
the  history  of  that  night  while  it  could  do  them 
harm.  The  coiners  paid  a  ready  obedience  to 
his  will,  and  he  kept  his  word  with  them,  till  a 
subsequent  discovery  of  their  retreat  gave  him 
full  liberty  to  relate  this  extraordinary  story. 


SECOND  SIGHT. 

The  piety  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  some  instances* 
bordered  on  superstition.  He  was  willing  to  be- 
lieve in  preter-natural  agency,  and  thought  it  not 
more  strange  that  there  should  be  evil  spirits 
than  evil  men.  Even  the  question  about  second 
sight,  held  him  in  suspense.  c<  Second  sight," 
says  Mr.  Pennant,  "  is  a  power  of  seeing  images 
impressed  on  the  organs  of  sight  by  the  power  of 
fancy ;  or  on  the  fancy,  by  the  disordered  spirits 
operating  on  the  mind.  It  is  the  faculty  of  see* 
ing  spectres  or  visions,  which  represent  an  event 
actually  passing  at  a  distance,  or  likely  to  hap- 
pen on  a  future  day.  In  1771,  a  gentleman,  the 
last  who  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  this  fac- 
ulty, had  a  boat  at  sea,  in  a  tempestuous  night, 
and  being  anxious  for  his  freight,  suddenly  start- 
ed up,  and  said  his  men  would  be  drowned,  for 
he  had  seen  them  before  him,  with  wet  garments 
and  dripping  locks.  The  event  corresponded 
with  his  disordered  fancy.  "  And  thus,"  con 
tinues  Mr.  Pennant,  "  a  distempered  imagina- 
tion, clouded  with  anxiety,  may  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  spirits;  as  persons  troubled  and  rest- 
less with  indignation,  see  variovis  forms  and  fig- 
ures while  they  lie  awake  in  bed«" 

ABSTRACTION. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  finding  himself  extremely 
cold  one  evening  in  winter,  drew  his  chair  very 
close  to  the  grate,  in  which  a  large  fire  had  re- 
cently been  lighted.  By  degrees  the  fire  having 
completely  kindled,  Sir  Isaac  felt  the  heat  into!- 
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erably  intense,  and  rung  his  bell  with  unusual 
violence.  His  servant  was  not  at  hand  at  the 
moment,  but  he  soon  made  his  appearance.  By 
this  time,  Sir  Isaac  was  almost  literally  roasted. 
««  Remove  the  grate,  you  lazy  rascal  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  irritation  very  uncommon 
with  that  amiable  and  bland  philosopher;  "  re- 
move the  grate,  before  I  am  burnt  to  death  !  " 
"  And  pray,  master,"  said  the  servant,  "  might 
you  not  rather  draw  back  your  chair  1  "  "  Up- 
on my  word,"  said  Sir  Isaac,  smiling,  "  I  never 
thought  of  that." 

W.  Mason,  Esq.  author  of  the  "  Spiritual 
Treasury,"  while  engaged  in  that  work,  was 
called  upon  by  a  gentleman  on  business.  Instead 
of  taking  his  name  and  address,  as  desired,  and 
as  he  thought  he  had  done,  he  wrote  the  chapter 
and  verse  on  which  he  had  been  meditating; 
and  when  he  came  afterwards  to  look  at  the  pa- 
per, in  order  to  wait  upon  the  gentleman,  he 
found  nothing  upon  it  but  Acts  the  second,  verse 
the  eighth  ;  so  much  was  his  mind  absorbed  in 
divine  things. 


FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

Jaques  Coetier,  a  Frencli  physician,  was  the 
only  person  who  could  awe  the  turbulent,  uneven 
spirit  of  Louis  IX.,  which  he  did  by  making  an 
artful  use  of  that  dread  of  death  to  which  the 
king  was  subject,  to  a  degree  the  most  ridiculous. 
Coetier,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  infirmi- 
ty, often  said  to  him,  **  I  suppose  one  of  these 
days  you  will  dismiss  me,  as  you  have  done  many 
other  servants;  but  mark  my  words,  if  you  do, 
you  will  not  live  eight  days  after  it."  By  re- 
peating this  menace,  he  not  only  kept  himself  in 
his  station,  but  persuaded  the  pusillanimous  king 
to  appease  him  with  valuable  presents.  He  paid, 
however,  great  attention  to  the  condition  of  his 
royal  master's  mind;  and  to  amuse  him  during 
his  indisposition,  he  contrived  to  have  rural 
dances  performed  under  his  window. 


SPIRIT  OF  DARKNESS. 

An  industrious  widow  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands who  used  to  gain  a  living  by  carrying  salt 
from  the  south  country,  had  once,  for  the  sake 
of  coolness,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  travel- 
led all  night,  accompanied  by  a  brother-in-law. 
Before  sun-rise  they  sat  down  to  rest;  and  an 
acquaintance,  whose  cottage  was  hard  by,  open- 
ing the  door  at  the  time,  came  out  to  ask  what 
news  they  had  brought  from  the  south.  The  wo- 
man, wearied  by  a  long  journey,  fell  asleep,  while 
the  others  were  conversing;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, a  black  servant  belonging  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighborhood  passing  by,  accosted  the 
group,  and  sat  down  also  to  converse  a  little. 
The  sleeper  raised  her  eyes,  and  seeing  the  sable 
figure,  fainted  away,  without  being  noticed  by 
the  men,  who  were  engaged  with  their  own  dis- 
course. After  some  time  she  recovered,  and 
found  her  brother-in-law  alone  sitting  beside  her. 
She  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anything.     "  No- 


thing," replied  he;  "  Let  us  be  going;  I  was 
loth  to  disturb  you,  but  the  day  comes  on  apace." 
She  obeyed  the  call  with  difficulty,  and  at  the 
first  house  they  reached,  she  related  that  when 
she  had  fallen  asleep  there  was  only  an  acquaint- 
ance with  her  fellow  traveller,  but  that  being 
awakened  by  a  dreadful  noise,  she  raised  her 
eyes,  and,  lo  !  the  evil  spirit,  blacker  than  the 
covering  of  a  coffin  for  the  laird's  son,  sat  beside 
her.  She  averred,  that  she  had  distinctly  seen 
the  cloven  feet;  but  could  not  be  quite  sure  of 
having  had  a  right  view  of  the  horns.  While  in 
the  midst  of  this  tale  of  wonder,  the  honest  negro, 
whom  she  had  taken  to  be  his  Satanic  majesty, 
happened  to  call  at  the  same  house.  As  he 
emerged  from  the  passage,  the  poor  widow  was 
nearly  fainting  away  again ;  but  her  fears  were 
soon  quieted,  on  seeing  all  the  family  shaking 
hands  with  the  object  of  her  alarm.  The  good- 
natured  creature  showed  her  his  woolly  head,  to 
convince  her  he  could  not  boast  of  antlers ;  and 
pulled  off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  to  leave  no 
doubt  upon  her  mind  that  his  feet,  though  of  a 
different  hue,  were  in  shape  like  her  own.  The 
widow  had  heard  of  the  negro  race,  but  had  never 
seen  any  of  them.  She  could  not,  however,  ques- 
tion the  evidence  of  her  senses,  and  was  content 
to  be  heartily  laughed  at  by  all  who  heard  of  her 
fright. 


PORTRAIT  PAINTING. 

Rigo,  the  painter,  who  was  among  the  men  of 
science  and  art  who  accompanied  the  French  ex- 
pedition into  Egypt,  fell  in  at  Cairo  with  a  cara- 
van from  Nubia.  As  the  trader  of  the  caravan 
had  a  countenance  which  displayed  the  national 
features  in  a  very  striking  manner,  Rigo  resolved 
to  paint  his  portrait,  but  was  obliged  to  give  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  before  he  could  in- 
duce him  to  comply  with  his  wish.  At  first  the 
Nubian  seemed  content  with  the  picture;  but  as 
soon  as  the  colors  were  laid  on,  he  uttered  a  loud 
cry  of  horror,  and  all  endeavors  to  appease  him 
were  fruitless.  He  escaped  to  his  home,  where 
he  related,  that  his  head  and  half  of  his  body  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  painter.  Some  days 
after,  Rigo  led  another  Nubian  into  his  workshop, 
who  was  no  less  struck  with  horror  at  seeing  the 
picture,  than  the  man  whom  it  represented  had 
been;  and  told  all  his  countrymen,  that  he  had 
seen  a  great  number  of  lopped  off  heads  and  limbs 
in  the  Frenchman's  house.  They  laughed  at 
him;  however,  to  satisfy  themselves  about  the 
matter,  six  of  them  went  to  visit  Rigo.  They 
were  seized  with  the  same  panic  at  the  sight  of 
his  paintings,  and  no  entreaties  could  prevail 
upon  them  to  remain  in  the  house. 


CAROLAN  THE  IRISH  BARD. 

The  celebrated  Irish  bard,  Carolan,  who  lived 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  blind  from  his  infancy,  had,  from  an  error 
in  his  education,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
contracted  a  fondness  for  spirituous  liquors, 
which  he  retained  even  to  the  last  stage  of  it. 
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But  inordinate  gratifications  bear  their  own  pun- 
ishment ;  nor  was  Carolan  exempt  from  this  gen- 
eral imposition.  His  physicians  assured  him, 
that  unless  he  corrected  this  vicious  habit,  he 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  his  mortal  career.  He 
obeyed  with  reluctance,  and  seriously  resolved 
upon  never  tasting  that  forbidden,  though  to  him 
delicious,  cup.  The  town  of  Boyle,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Roscommon,  was  at  that  time  his  princi- 
pal place  of  residence.  There,  while  under  so 
severe  a  regimen,  he  walked,  or  rather  wandered 
about  in  a  reverie ;  his  usual  gaiety  forsook  him ; 
no  sallies  of  a  lively  imagination  escaped  him; 
every  moment  was  marked  by  a  dejection  of 
spirit,  approaching  to  the  deepest  melancholy; 
and  his  harp,  his  favorite  harp,  lay  in  some  ob- 
scure corner  of  his  habitation,  neglected  and  un- 
strung. 

Passing  one  day  by  a  grocer's  shop  in  the 
town,  our  Irish  Orpheus,  after  a  six  weeks' 
quarantine,  was  tempted  to  step  in ;  undetermined 
whether  he  should  abide  by  his  late  resolution, 
or  whether  he  should  yield  to  the  impulse  which 
he  felt  at  the  moment.  "  Well,  my  dear  friend," 
cried  he  to  the  young  man  who  stood  behind  the 
counter,  "you  see  I  am  a  man  of  constancy ;  for 
six  long  weeks  have  I  refrained  from  whiskey ; 
was  there  ever  so  great  an  instance  of  self-denial^ 
But  a  thought  strikes  me,  and  surely  you  will  not 
be  cruel  enough  to  refuse  one  gratification  which 
1  shall  earnestly  solicit.  Bring  hither  a  measure 
of  my  favorite  liquor,  which  I  shall  smell  to,  but 
indeed  shall  not  taste."  The  lad  indulged  him 
on  that  condition,  and  no  sooner  did  the  fumes 
ascend  to  his  brain,  than  every  latent  spark  with- 
in him  was  rekindled.  His  countenance  glowed 
with  an  unusual  brightness;  and  the  soliloquy 
which  he  repeated  over  the  cup,  was  the  effusion 
of  a  heart  newly  animated,  and  the  ramblings  of 
a  genius  which  a  Sterne  would  have  pursued  with 
raptures  of  delight.  At  length,  to  the  great 
peril  of  his  health,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
his  medical  friends,  he  once  more  quaffed  the  for- 
bidden draught,  and  renewed  the  brimmer,  until 
his  spirits  were  sufficiently  exhilarated,  and  until 
his  mind  had  fully  resumed  its  former  tone.  He 
immediately  set  about  composing  his  much  ad- 
mired song,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Caro- 
lan's  (and  sometimes  Stafford's),  Receipt.  For 
sprightliness  of  sentiment,  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers, it  stands  unrivalled  in  the  list  of  our  best 
modern  convivial  songs.  He  commenced  the 
words,  and  began  to  modulate  the  air  in  the  even- 
ing at  Boyle,  and  before  the  following  morning 
he  sung  and  played  this  noble  offspring  of  his 
imagination  in  Mr.  Stafford's  parlor  at  Elfin. 

Carolan's  inordinate  fondness  for  Irish  wine, 
as  Peter  the  Great  used  to  call  whiskey,  will 
certainly  not  admit  of  excuse;  it  was  a  vice  of 
habit,  and  therefore  might  have  been  corrected; 
but  he  seldom  drank  to  excess;  and  he  seemed 
to  think,  nay,  was  convinced  from  experience, 
that  the  spirit  of  whiskey  was  grateful  to  his 
muse,  and  for  that  reason  he  generally  offered  it 
when  he  wished  to  invoke  her.  "  They  tell  me," 
says  Dr.  Campbell,  "that  in  his  latter  days  he 
never  composed  without  the  inspiration  of  whis- 


key, of  which  at  that  critical  time,  he  alwayg 
took  care  to  have  a  bottle  beside  him. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Carolan,  in 
his  gayest  mood,  and  even  when  his  genius  was 
most  elevated  by  "  the  flowing  bowl,"  never  could 
compose  a  planxty  for  a  Miss  Brett  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Sligo,  whose  father's  house  he  frequented0 
and  where  he  always  met  with  a  reception  due 
to  his  exquisite  taste  and  mental  endowments. 
One  day,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  com- 
pose something  in  a  sprightly  strain  for  this  lady, 
he  threw  aside  his  harp  with  a  mixture  of  rage 
and  grief;  and  addressing  himself  in  Irish,  of 
which  he  was  a  pleasing  and  elegant  speaker, 
to  her  mother,  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
often,  from  my  great  respect  to  your  family,  at- 
tempted a  planxty,  in  order  to  celebrate  your 
daughter's  perfections,  but  to  no  purpose.  Some 
evil  genius  hovers  over  me;  there  is  not  a  string 
in  my  harp  that  does  not  vibrate  a  melancholy 
sound  when  I  set  about  this  task.  I  fear  she  is 
not  doomed  to  remain  long  among  us;  nay," 
said  he,  emphatically,  "  she  will  not  survive 
twelve  months."  The  event  verified  the  predic- 
tion, and  the  young  lady  died  within  the  period 
limited  by  the  unconsciously  prophetic  bard. 

PUNISHING  A  PHYSICIAN. 

When  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  labored  under  his  last  illness,  a  fa- 
mous physician  of  Padua  was  summoned  to  at- 
tend him;  he  did  so,  and  exerted  his  utmost 
skill,  but  to  no  purpose.  Lorenzo  died;  when 
some  of  his  household,  frantic  with  grief,  met 
the  unsuccessful  physician,  and  threw  him  down 
the  well  in  the  quadrangle.  The  dead  body  was 
of  course  drawn  up,  and  the  well  so  nicely  clean- 
ed, that  its  water  has  been  ever  since  peculiarly 
fine.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  physician,  when 
resident  at  Padua,  had  his  nativity  cast,  and  was 
told  he  would  be  drowned;  he  therefore  quitted 
Padua,  whence  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  go 
by  water  to  Venice,  and  went  to  settle  at  Flor- 
ence, as  a  place  where  water  carriage  was  un- 
necessary;   thus  furnishing  an  example, 

"  That  human  foresight 

In  vain  essays  to  'scape  tli'  unerring  stroke 
Of  heaven-directed  destiny." 

EXCITATION. 

When  the  celebrated  Father  Bourdaloue,  who 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  French  Tillotson, 
was  to  preach  on  a  good  Friday,  and  the  proper 
officer  came  to  attend  him  to  church,  his  servants 
said  the  father  was  in  the  study,  and  if  he  pleas 
ed,  he  might  go  up  to  him.  In  going  up  stairs, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  violin;  and  as  the  door 
was  partially  open,  he  saw  Bourdaloue  stripped 
to  his  cassock,  playing  a  good  brisk  tune,  and 
dancing  it  about  his  study.  The  officer  was  ex- 
tremely concerned,  for  he  esteemed  the  great  man 
highly,  and  thought  that  he  must  be  run  distract- 
ed. However,  at  last  he  ventured  to  tap  gently 
at  the  door.  The  father  immediately  laid  down 
his  fiddle,  hurried  on  his  gown,  and  came  to  him; 
and  with  his  usual  composed  and  pleasing  look, 
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said,  "  Oh,  sir,  is  it  you1*  3i  The  poor  man,  as 
they  were  going  down  stairs,  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  what  he  had  heard  and 
seen.  Bourdaloue  smiled  and  said,  "  Indeed 
you  may  well  be  a  little  surprised,  if  you  do  not 
know  anything  of  my  way  on  these  occasions; 
but  the  whole  of  the  matter  was  this;  in  think- 
ing over  the  subject  of  the  day,  I  found  my 
spirits  too  much  depressed  to  speak  as  I  ought 
to  do,  so  I  had  recourse  to  my  usual  method  of 
music  and  a  little  motion.  It  has  had  its  effect; 
1  am  quite  in  a  proper  temper,  and  can  go  now 
with  pleasure,  to  what  else  I  should  have  gone 
in  pain.." 

A  LEARNED  DISCOVERY, 

Among  the  discoveries  of  the  learned  which 
have  amused  mankind,  the  following  instance 
merits  a  conspicuous  rank.  Some  years  ago 
there  were  several  large  elm  trees  in  the  College 
Garden,  behind  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  Doc- 
tors' Commons,  in  which  a  number  of  rooks  had 
taken  up  their  abode,  forming  in  appearance  a 
sort  of  convocation  of  aerial  ecclesiastics.  A 
young  gentleman  who  lodged  in  an  attic,  and 
was  their  close  neighbor,  frequently  entertained 
himself  with  thinning  this  covey  of  black  game, 
by  means  of  a  cross-bow.  On  the  opposite  side 
lived  a  curious  old  civilian,  who  observing  from 
his  study  that  the  rooks  often  dropped  senseless 
from  their  perch,  no  sign  being  made  to  his  vi- 
sion to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  set  his  wits 
to  work,  to  consider  the  cause.  It  was  probably 
during  a  profitless  time  of  peace,  and  the  doc- 
tor having  plenty  of  leisure,  weighed  the  matter 
ever  and  over,  till  he  was  at  length  satisfied  that 
he  had  made  a  great  ornithological  discovery. 
He  actually  wrote  a  treatise,  stating  circum- 
stantially what  he  himself  had  seen,  and  in  con- 
clusion giving  it  as  the  settled  conviction  of  his 
jnind,  that  rooks  were  subject  to  epilepsy  ! 


SPECTRAL  INTRIGUE. 
In  the  year  1G97,  Francis  Michel,  a  black- 
smith of  Salon,  being  then  about  thirtyfive  years 
pf  age,  went  one  evening  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Anne,  a  little  way  without  the  town.  While  he 
was  alone  there,  addressing  his  private  devotions 
to  the  saint,  a  spectre,  as  he  affirmed,  appeared 
fo  him,  who  ordered  him  to  take  a  journey  to 
Paris,  to  say  something  to  the  king,  of  very  great 
importance,  and  only  to  be  communicated  by  him 
personally  to  his  majesty.  The  first  time  he 
paid  no  further  attention  to  this  appearance,  than 
talking  to  the  people  of  the  town  of  having  seen 
it;  but  as  the  same  thing  occurring  three  even- 
ings successively,  and  the  last  time  the  spectre 
juttering  the  most  terrible  menaces  against  him 
if  he  did  not  obey  his  orders,  he  began  to  think 
more  seriously  about  it,  and  consider  what  was 
to  be  done.  The  whole  neighborhood  rang  with 
nothing  but  this  wonderful  story;  and  at  length 
Michel  having  consulted  with  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors, determined  on  going  to  Aix  to  impart  the 
matter  to  Monsieur  Lebret,  then  Intendant  of  the 


Province.  The  Intendant  treated  him  as  a  vi- 
sionary; but  Michel  replied,  "I  am  far,  sir, 
from  being  what  you  suppose;  the  whole  town 
of  Salon  would  testify  for  me,  if  you  would  take 
the  trouble  of  inquiring,  that  I  have  always  been 
a  perfectly  sober-minded  man,  attending  diligent- 
ly to  my  business,  nor  given  in  any  degree  to  fa- 
naticism. It  was  not  till  after  having  been  ac- 
costed three  times  in  the  same  way,  that  I  have 
thought  fit  to  trouble  you  on  the  subject ;  I  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  what  I  have  seen,  and  can  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
on  which  I  am  charged  to  speak  to  the  king.  I 
only  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  write  to  the 
court,  and  obtain  permission  for  me  to  execute 
the  orders  I  have  received." 

Monsieur  Lebret  thought  that  there  must  be 
something  extraordinary  in  this  matter.  He 
saw  that  the  man  had  no  appearance  of  being  in- 
sane, or  a  religious  enthusiast ;  and  that  he  him- 
self firmly  believed  in  having  seen  the  spectre, 
and  received  the  order  to  make  some  communi- 
cation to  his  majesty.  Since,  moreover,  he  said 
he  was  strictly  charged  not  to  reveal  it  to  any 
other  person,  it  seemed  at  least  worth  while  to 
write  to  the  court  for  instruction  how  to  proceed, 
that  the  mystery,  whatever  it  was,  might  be 
thoroughly  investigated.  He  accordingly  pro- 
mised Michel  to  write  and  obtain  him  the  per- 
mission he  desired,  on  which  the  latter  returned 
peaceably  to  Salon  to  wait  the  event. 

Monsieur  Lebret  lost  no  time  in  acquitting 
himself  of  his  promise,  and  received  for  answer 
a  commission  to  authorize  Michel  to  repair  to 
Paris  without  delay.  Michel  no  sooner  received 
the  commission  than  he  hastened  to  Aix,  to  make 
his  acknowledgment  to  the  Intendant;  when, 
having  received  his  instructions  from  him,  he  set 
out  on  his  journey.  He  was  followed  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  town  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  who  were  all  eager  to  see  the 
man  who  had  seen  a  spectre,  and  who  were  also 
not  a  little  anxious  for  the  developement  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  appeared  so  extraordinary. 
All  the  way  he  went  he  was  followed  by  like 
crowds,  for  the  rumor  of  the  affair  spread  from 
town  to  town  like  a  contagion,  and  a  universal 
eagerness  pervaded  all  ranks  and  degrees,  to  get 
a  sightof  one  who  now  appeared  something  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  mortals. 

His  arrival  at  Paris  occasioned  no  less  sensa- 
tion, and  every  one  was  anxious  for  the  event  of 
this  moral  phenomenon.  Michel  was  in  a  few 
days  sent  for  to  Versailles,  where  he  actually  was 
admitted  to  a  secret  conference  of  an  hour  with 
the  king,  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  When  he  had 
quitted  his  presence,  some  of  the  courtiers  re- 
marked to  his  majesty,  that  he  had  just  seen  a 
very  extraordinary  madman.  "  He  is  not  so  mad 
as  you  think  him,"  replied  the  king,  with  some 
eagerness.  This  only  increased  the  public  curi- 
osity, and  rendered  people  more  than  ever  anx- 
ious to  see  him.  He  was  presented  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  received  considerable  pre- 
sents from  her,  from  the  king,  and  many  great 
people  about  the  court.  His  picture  was  taken 
at  the  king's  desire  by  one  of  the  oest  painters 
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in  Paris,  and  an  engraving  made  from  it,  of 
which  several  thousands  were  sold,  and  it  was 
dispersed  all  over  the  kingdom.  At  length  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  the  people  all  the 
way  crowding  to  see  him,  even  more  than  in  his 
journey  to  Paris;  and  on  his  arrival,  there  was 
no  end  of  the  visits  made  him,  and  the  questions 
put  to  him  by  people  even  from  a  great  distance 
round.  After  this  had  continued  for  some  time, 
he  gr«w  so  weary  with  being  made  the  universal 
object  of  public  curiosity,  that  he  quitted  the 
town  without  notifying  his  intention  to  any  one, 
and  calling  himself  by  another  name,  went  to  live 
at  Lancon,  in  hopes  of  enjoying,  under  an  as- 
sumed character,  that  peace  and  quiet  which  he 
found  must  not  now  be  expected  under  his  own. 
Here  in  effect  he  remained  unknown  for  many 
years,  when  the  affair  being  pretty  well  gone  by, 
he  ventured  to  confess  who  he  was.  He  did  not 
return  to  Salon,  but  remained  at  Lancon,  and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  sixtyfive. 

Endless  were  the  conjectures  to  which  this 
extraordinary  affair  gave  rise ;  but  the  real  truth 
was  not  known  till  many  years  after,  when  a 
priest,  who  had  been  a  principal  agent  in  the 
imposture,  made  a  full  confession  of  it.  He  was 
himself  of  Salon,  but  used  to  go  sometimes  to 
Carpentras,  where  he  had  connexions,  and  kere 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  Madame  de  Rus, 
who  had  some  property  in  that  neighborhood,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  and 
a  woman  of  great  intrigue.  It  was  always  a  fa- 
vorite object  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  get 
the  king  to  declare  his  marriage  with  her,  and 
this  scheme  was  projected  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing it.  The  priest  was  confessor  to  Michel ; 
and  being  won  over  by  Madam  de  Rus,  under 
the  promise  of  a  great  reward,  if  the  scheme 
should  succeed,  he  fixed  upon  him  as  the  person 
upon  whom  to  practise  the  deceit;  because,  not 
being  a  fanatic,  he  would  be  the  more  likely  to 
obtain  credit  when  he  asserted  that  he  had  seen 
a  vision.  Michel  having  been  guilty  of  some 
trifling  fault  which  he  confessed  to  the  priest, 
the  latter  ordered  him  as  a  penance  to  go  alone 
every  evening  for  a  certain  time  to  the  chapel, 
just  as  the  dusk  came  on,  and  there  address  such 
prayers  as  he  directed  to  the  saint.  Here  he 
concealed  a  man  dressed  in  a  white  sheet,  which 
hung  over  his  face  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen, 
and  who  was  well  instructed  in  the  part  he  was 
to  act.  The  pretended  spectre  ordered  Michel 
to  go  to  the  king,  and  strictly  enjoin  him,  under 
pain  of  the  severest  displeasure  of  heaven,  to  de- 
clare his  marriage  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  ; 
at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  ring,  which  he 
said  had  belonged  to  the  late  queen,  and  which 
the  king  would  immediately  know  as  such;  that 
it  had  been  miraculously  transported  from  Paris, 
in  order  to  be  delivered  to  him  as  a  testimony  of 
the  truth  of  his  mission,  but  he  must  on  no  ac- 
count mention  the  having  received  it  to  any  one, 
but  the  king  himself. 

The  imposture  however  did  not  succeed  with 
the  king,  who  though  inclining  towards  dotage, 
had  too  much  of  his  native  vigor  of  mind  left,  not 
to  see  through  it  at  once.     He  chose  notwith- 


standing to  keep  the  discovery  to  himself,  proba- 
bly because  the  disclosing  it  would  have  led  to 
his  making  in  some  sort  the  avowal  which  he 
wished  to  avoid,  or  else  to  his  asserting  a  pal- 
pable falsehood  in  disclaiming  the  marriage.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  Michel  himself  ever 
knew  of  the  trick  that  had  been  passed  upon  him. 

WONDERS. 

Supernatural  events  have  always  diminished 
amazingly,  wherever  the  printing-press  has  be- 
gun to  be  used,  and  by  its  agency  has  fixed  all 
the  circumstances  attending  them;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  they  still  continue  to  flourish  wher- 
ever the  history  of  the  circumstances  depends  for 
any  length  of  time  on  traditional  evidence. 
Wonders  are  performed  in  abundance  even  in  our 
own  days,  among  the  peasantry  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany,  the  Tar- 
tars, the  Caffres,  the  South  Sea  Indians,  the  two 
Americas.  Some  very  memorable  ones,  of  a  re- 
cent date,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hon.  M.  Elphin- 
stone's  published  embassy  to  Caubul,  in  1808. 
He  states,  that  the  sick  were  carried  after  him 
many  days'  journey,  from  a  confident  belief  which 
the  natives  entertained  of  his  healing  powers; 
"  some,"  he  said,  '*  even  thought  we  could  raise 
the  dead;  and  there  was  a  story  current,  that 
we  had  made  and  animated  a  wooden  ram  at 
Mooltaun;  that  we  had  sold  him  as  a  ram;  and 
that  it  was  not  till  the  purchaser  began  to  eat 
him,  that  the  material  of  which  it  was  made,  waa 
discovered  !  " 

MODERN  GREEKS. 

Almost  every  cavern  about  Athens  has  its  pe- 
culiar virtues ;  some  are  celebrated  for  providing 
its  fair  votaries  with  husbands,  after  a  few  sac- 
rifices; while  others  are  supposed  to  be  instru- 
mental in  accomplishing  the  dire  purposes  of 
hatred  and  revenge.  The  offerings  made  by  wo- 
men to  the  destinies,  in  order  to  render  them 
propitious  to  their  conjugal  speculations,  are  a 
small  feast,  consisting  of  a  cup  of  honey  and 
white  almonds,  a  cake  on  a  little  napkin,  and  a 
vase  of  aromatic  herbs,  burning  and  exhaling  an 
agreeable  perfume.  But  those  evil  spirits  whose 
assistance  is  invoked  for  vengeance  and  blood, 
are  not  regaled  upon  cakes  and  honey,  but  on  a 
piece  of  a  priest's  cap,  or  a  rag  from  his  garment, 
which  are  considered  as  the  most  favorable  in- 
gredients for  the  perpetration  of  malice  and  re- 
venge. 

One  of  the  most  malignant  incantations,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  be  followed  by  dreadful  re- 
sults, is  effected  by  secretly  placing  at  night  time, 
before  the  door  of  the  hated  person,  a  log  of 
wood,  burnt  at  one  end,  with  some  hairs  twisted 
round  it.  '*  This  curse,"  says  Mr.  Dodwell  in 
his  Classical  Tour,  "  was  placed  with  due  solem- 
nity at  the  door  of  the  English  agent,  Speridion 
Logotheti,  while  I  was  at  Athens;  but  he  ren- 
dered it  of  no  avail,  by  summoning  a  great  num- 
ber of  priests  to  his  house,  who  easily  destroyed 
the  spell,  by  benediction,  frankincense,  and  holy 
water."  , 
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THE  UNFORTUNATE  GIAFAR. 

The  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  reigned, 
and  his  temper  was  in  general  merciful  and  gen- 
erous ;  but  one  action  of  dreadful  and  unrelent- 
ing cruelty  must  ever  remain  an  indelible  stain 
upon  his  memory.  Giafar,  his  vizier,  of  the  no- 
ble family  of  Bermeki,  was  esteemed  the  most 
eloquent  orator,  the  best  writer,  and  the  finest 
gentleman  in  the  empire.  The  Caliph  delight- 
ed in  his  company,  and  made  him  a  partner  in 
all  his  amusements.  The  prince  had  at  the 
game  time  an  amiable  sister,  named  Abassa,  in 
whose  conversation  he  took  uncommon  pleasure. 
The  company  of  his  favorites  the  caliph  wish- 
ed to  enjoy  together.  But  this  the  etiquette  of 
Eastern  courts  denied,  as  nothing  but  an  alliance 
with  the  royal  family  could  give  Giafar  the  pri- 
vilege of  entering  the  inner  apartments.  To  re- 
move this  obstacle,  Alraschid  had  recourse  to  a 
singular  expedient.  He  gave  Abassa  to  Giafar 
in  marriage,  but  strictly  enjoined  him  never  to 
approach  her  but  in  his  presence.  Under  this 
painful  restraint  they  for  some  time  lived.  But 
nature  at  length  proved  too  powerful  for  the 
caliph's  commands.  They  deceived  his  vigi- 
lance, and  Abassa  became  a  mother.  A  female 
slave  betrayed  the  secret,  and  Abassa  was  driven 
with  ignominy  from  the  royal  palace,  reduced  to 
wander  in  the  most  wretched  attire,  and  to  beg 
charity  of  the  meanest  subject  of  her  unrelenting 
brother.  Giafar  was  beheaded.  His  family, 
his  dependants,  his  domestics,  were  imprisoned, 
butchered,  and  proscribed;  and  death  was  de- 
nounced against  every  person  who  dared  to  men- 
tion the  family  name.  Yet  such  was  the  vener- 
ation in  which  the  Bermecides  had  been  held  by 
all  ranks,  that  absolute  as  the  caliph  was,  his 
commands  were  here  disregarded.  An  old  man 
in  particular,  named  Mondir,  who  during  their 
prosperity  had  received  from  them  many  favors, 
went  every  day  to  the  deserted  dwelling  of  the 
unhappy  Giafar;  where,  from  a  mound  of  ruins, 
he  expatiated  to  thousands  of  greatful  hearers  on 
the  virtues  and  beneficence  of  these  illustrious 
men.  The  caliph,  in  a  rage,  at  last  ordered 
Mondir  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  condemn- 
ed him  to  instant  death.  The  old  man  did  not 
complain  of  the  sentence;  he  begged  only  to 
speak  a  few  words  before  he  died.  The  caliph 
consented.  Mondir  made  no  apology;  he  prom- 
ised no  change  of  sentiments;  and  he  asked  not 
for  mercy.  But  he  enlarged  upon  the  benevo- 
lence of  those  unfortunate  noblemen  with  such 
pathetic  eloquence,  that  even  the  caliph  was  at 
length  touched;  and  he  not  only  pardoned  the 
man,  but  gave  him  a  golden  plate,  which  was 
placed  before  him;  on  receiving  this,  Mondir, 
prostrating  himself  before  the  caliph,  "  Behold," 
Bays  he  "  even  in  this,  a  new  favor  from  the 
noble  Bermecides." 


AUGUSTUS  AND  CINNA. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  being  informed  of  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  headed  by  Lucius 
China,  was  at  first  moved  by  resentment  to  re- 
solve upon  the  cruellest  punishment.  But  reflect- 
ing afterwards  that  China  was  a  young  man  of 
an  illustrious  family,  and  nephew  to  the  great 
Pompey,  he  broke  out  into  bitter  fits  of  passion. 

Why  live  I,  if  it  be  for  the  god  of  mercy  that 


I  should  di 


Must  there  be  no  end  of  my  cru- 


elties 1  Is  my  life  of  so  great  a  value,  that 
oceans  of  blood  must  be  shed  to  preserve  it  1  '* 
His  wife  Livia  finding  him  in  this  perplexity, 
"  Will  you  take  a  woman's  counsel  1 "  said  she. 
"  Imitate  the  physicians,  who,  when  ordinary 
remedies  fail,  make  trial  of  what  are  extraordi- 
nary. By  severity  you  have  prevailed  nothing. 
Lepidus  has  followed  Savidienus;  Murena,  Le- 
pidus;  Coepio,  Murena;  and  Egnatius,  Ccepio. 
Begin  now,  and  try  whether  sweetness  and  clem- 
ency may  not  succeed.  Cinna  is  detected. 
Forgive  him;  he  will  never  henceforth  have  the 
heart  to  hurt  thee,  and  it  will  be  an  act  of  glory.'* 
Augustus  was  a  man  of  sense;  and  calling  Cinna 
to  a  private  conference,  he  spoke  as  follows : 
"  Thou  knowest,  Cinna,  that  having  joined  my 
enemies,  1  gave  thee  thy  life,  restored  thee  all 
thy  goods,  and  advanced  thy  fortune  equally 
with  the  best  of  those  who  had  always  been  my 
friends.  The  sacerdotal  office  I  conferred  upon 
thee,  after  having  denied  it  to  others  who  had 
borne  arms  in  my  service.  And  yet  after  so 
many  obligations,  thou  hast  undertaken  to  mur- 
der me."  Seeing  Cinna  astonished  and  silent 
with  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  Augustus  went 
on  as  follows:  "Well,  Cinna,  go  thy  way;  I 
again  give  thee  that  life  as  a  traitor,  which  I 
gave  thee  before  as  an  enemy.  Let  friendship 
from  this  time  forward  commence  betwixt  us; 
and  let  us  make  it  appear  whether  thou  hast  re- 
ceived thy  life,  or  I  have  given  it,  with  the  bet- 
ter faith."  Some  time  after,  he  preferred  Cin- 
na to  the  consular  dignity,  complaining  of  him 
that  he  had  not  resolution  to  solicit  it.  Their 
friendship  continued  uninterrupted  till  the  death 
of  Cinna;  who,  in  token  of  his  gratitude,  ap- 
pointed Augustus  to  be  his  sole  heir.  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Augustus  reaped  the  due  re- 
ward of  a  clemency  so  generous  aud  exemplary ; 
for  from  that  time  there  never  was  the  slightest 
conspiracy  or  attempt  against  him. 


KING    WILLIAM    AND    EARL    GODOL- 
PHIN. 

After  the  revolution  of  1688,  letters  were  in- 
tercepted from  the  Earl  of  Godolphin  to  the  de- 
throned king.  This  was  a  crime  against  the 
state,  but  not  a  crime  to  be  ashamed  of;  for  the 
earl  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  approved 
virtue.     King  William  thought  it  wiser  to  make 
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a  friend  of  such  a  man,  than  to  pursue  him  as  an 
enemy,  to  destruction.  He  sent  for  the  earl, 
and  in  a  private  conference,  produced  to  him  his 
letters,  commended  his  zeal  for  his  former  mas- 
ter, however  blind  it  might  be;  expressed  a 
warm  desire  to  have  the  earl  for  his  friend;  and, 
at  the  same  instant,  threw  the  letters  into  the 
fire,  that  the  earl  might  be  under  no  constraint. 
This  act  of  magnanimity  gained  Godolphin's 
heart,  and  his  faithful  services,  ever  after. 


ROMAN  SLAVES. 

About  the  year  of  Rome,  638,  the  illustrious 
orator,  M.  Antonius,  was  upon  the  point  of  set- 
ting out  for  the  province  of  Asia,  which  he  com- 
manded, when  he  was  informed  of  an  accusation 
having  been  preferred  against  him;  and  as  there 
was  a  law  to  exempt  those  from  prosecution  who 
were  absent  in  the  service  of  their  country,  he 
might  have  easily  evaded  a  trial.  But  conscious 
ofiiis  own  innocence,  he  postponed  his  journey, 
and  returned  to  Rome,  to  clear  himself  even  from 
the  suspicion  of  the  charge  brought  against  him. 
In  the  course  of  his  trial,  one  circumstance  ren- 
dered the  defence  of  the  accused  very  precarious. 
The  prosecutors  demanded  that  a  slave,  whom 
they  pretended  could  give  most  material  evi- 
dence, should  be  delivered  up  to  them  in  order 
to  be  examined.  This  slave  was  very  young; 
Antonius  was  therefore  in  extreme  apprehen- 
sions, both  for  the  weakness  of  his  years,  and  the 
violence  of  the  torture  he  must  endure.  But 
the  slave  exhorted  his  master  to  deliver  him  up 
without  fear;  assuring  him  that  his  fidelity  was 
proof  against  the  most  cruel  inflictions.  He 
kept  his  word ;  and  whips,  racks,  and  red-hot 
irons  could  not  shake  his  constancy,  nor  make 
him  breathe  a  word  prejudicial  to  his  master. 
Antonius  was  consequently  acquitted,  and  set  out 
'or  his  province  with  honor. 

When  the  Romans  besieged  Grumentum  in 
Lucania,  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, two  slaves  escaped  into  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers.  The  place  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  by  storm,  and  plundered.  The  two  slaves 
then  ran  to  the  house  of  their  mistress,  whom 
they  seized  with  a  kind  of  violence,  and  carried 
off.  When  they  were  asked  who  she  was  1  they 
answered,  she  was  their  mistress,  and  a  most 
cruel  mistress;  upon  whom  they  were  going  to 
take  revenge  for  all  the  barbarous  treatment  they 
had  suffered  from  her.  In  this  way  they  com- 
pelled her  to  quit  the  city,  and  conveyed  her  to 
a  safe  retreat,  where  they  concealed  her  with 
great  care;  and  when  the  fury  of  the  soldiers 
was  abated,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  in  the 
city,  they  brought  her  back  to  her  house,  and 
obeyed  her  as  before.  She  gave  them  their  lib- 
erty, which  was  the  greatest  reward  in  her  power 
to  bestow ;  but  certainly  far  short  of  the  services 
they  had  rendered  her. 

On  the  victorious  return  of  Marius  to  Rome, 
he  filled  all  Italy  with  the  effects  of  his  fury  and 
revenge.     The  highways  and  cities  were  filled 
18 


with  his  gaurds,  who  pursued  those  that  fled,  so 
that  very  few  escaped.  The  unfortunate  found 
neither  faithful  friends  nor  relatives,  and  almost 
every  one  was  betrayed  who  had  sought  shelter 
in  the  house  of  his  supposed  friend.  The  ser- 
vants of  Cornutus  possessed  more  generous  na- 
tures; they  concealed  him  in  a  safe  place,  and 
took  a  dead  body,  which  they  suspended  by  the 
neck  to  a  beam,  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  was 
their  master  who  had  hung  himself,  and  showed 
him  in  that  situation,  with  a  gold  ring  on  his 
finger,  to  the  soldiers  who  sought  them.  They 
afterwards  acted  the  whole  ceremony  of  a  funer- 
al, without  any  one  suspecting  the  truth ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  Cornutus  escaped  into  Gaul. 

AFFECTING  RECOGNITION. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  working  to  establish  a 
new  communication  between  two  shafts  of  a  mine 
at  Fahkin,  the  capital  of  Dalecarlia,  the  body 
of  a  miner  was  discovered  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  impregnated  with  vitriolio 
water.  It  was  quite  soft,  but  hardened  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  No  one  could  identify  the 
body ;  it  was  merely  remembered  that  the  acci- 
dent by  which  he  had  thus  been  buried  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  had  taken  place  above  fifty 
years  ago.  All  inquiries  about  the  name  of  the 
sufferer  had  already  ceased,  when  a  decrepid  old 
woman,  supported  on  crutches,  slowy  advanced 
towards  the  corpse,  and  knew  it  to  be  that  of  a 
young  man  to  whom  she  had  been  promised  in 
marriage  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  She 
threw  herself  on  the  corpse,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  bronze  statue,  bathed  it  with 
her  tears,  and  fainted  with  joy  at  once  more  be 
holding  the  object  of  her  affections.  It  is  easier 
to  conceive  than  trace  the  singular  contrast  af 
forded  by  that  couple ;  the  one  buried  above  fifty 
years  ago,  still  retaining  the  appearance  of 
youth;  while  the  other,  weighed  down  by  age, 
evinced  all  the  fervency  of  youthful  love. 


IRISH  SERVANT. 

A  short  time  before  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641 
had  broken  out,  Captain  Edgeworth,  ancestor 
of  the  celebrated  Maria  Edgeworth,  not  aware 
of  the  immediate  danger,  left  his  wife  and  infant 
in  the  castle  of  Cranallagh,  while  he  was  sum* 
moned  to  a  distance  by  some  military  duty. 
During  his  absence,  the  rebels  rose,  attacked 
the  castle,  set  fire  to  it  at  night,  and  dragged  the 
lady  out,  literally  almost  naked.  She  escaped 
from  their  hands,  and  hid  herself  under  a  furze 
bush,  till  they  had  dispersed.  By  what  means 
she  saved  herself  from  the  fury  of  the  rebels,  is 
not  known  ;  she  made  her  way  to  Dublin,  thence 
to  England,  and  to  her  father's  house  in  Derby- 
shire. After  the  rebels  had  forced  this  lady  out 
of  the  castle,  and  had  set  fire  to  it,  they  plunder- 
ed it  completely;  bnt  they  were  persuaded  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire,  from  reverence  for  the  picture 
of  Jane  Edgeworth,  whose  portrait  was  painted 
on  the  wainscot,  with  a  cross  hanging  from  her 
neck,  and  a  rosary  in  her  hands.     Being  a  cathr 
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olic,  and  having  founded  a  religious  house,  she 
was  considered  as  a  saint.  The  only  son  of 
Captain  Edge  worth  was  then  an  infant,  lying  in 
his  cradle.  One  of  the  rebels  seized  the  child 
by  the  leg,  and  was  in  the  act  of  swinging  him 
round  to  dash  his  brains  out  against  the  corner 
of  the  castle  wall,  when  an  Irish  servant,  whose 
name  was  Bryan  Ferral,  of  the  lowest  order, 
stopped  his  hand,  claiming  the  right  of  killing 
the  little  heretic  himself,  and  swearing  that  a 
sudden  death  would  be  too  good  for  him ;  that 
he  would  plunge  him  up  to  the  throat  in  a  bog- 
hole,  and  leave  him  for  the  crows  to  pick  his 
eyes  out.  Snatching  the  child  from  his  comrade, 
he  ran  off  with  it  to  a  neighboring  bog,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  mud ;  but  when  the  rebels 
had  retired,  this  man,  who  had  only  pretended 
to  join  them,  ran  back  to  the  bog  for  the  boy, 
preserved  his  life,  and  contriving  to  hide  him  in 
a  pannier  under  eggs  and  chickens,  carried  him 
actually  through  the  midst  of  the  rebel  camp 
safely  to  Dublin. 

A  TRAITOR'S  MONUMENT. 
In  the  Great  Hall  of  the  General  Council  of 
Venice,  there  used  to  be  seen  the  pictures  of  all 
the  dukes  of  the  republic,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  with  the  exception  of  one,  instead  of  whose 
likeness  there  was  a  drawing  of  an  empty  chair, 
covered  with  a  black  veil.  The  individual  ex- 
cluded was  Marino  Faliero,  who  had  conspired 
against  the  republic;  and  the  empty  chair  and 
veil  were  happily  designed  to  be  emblematic  of 
that  extinction  and  oblivion  which  ought  so  pe- 
culiarly to  follow  a  want  of  fidelity  in  situations 
of  public  trust. 


HOW  TO  DESERVE  FREEDOM. 
It  was  a  custom  with  the  Athenians,  that  a 
fceedman,  convicted  of  ingratitude  towards  his 
liberator,  should  forfeit  the  freedom  he  had  ac- 
quired. If  ever  there  was  a  valid  apology  for 
slavery,  it  was  this ;  it  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  We  scorn  to  have  one  for  a  citizen,  who  makes 
so  base  a  use  of  the  power  to  do  as  he  pleaseth ; 
nor  can  we  ever  be  brought  to  believe,  that  an 
individual  can  be  faithful  to  the  commonwealth, 
who  is  so  treacherous  in  his  private  relations. 
Be  still  a  slave,  since  thou  knowest  not  how  to 
.esteem  thv  freedom." 


HINDOO    FRIENDSHIPS. 

Notwithstanding  the  counteracting  influence 
of  the  various  castes  in  India,  among  the  Hindoos, 
formal  engagements  of  friendship,  even  between 
Bramhuns  and  Shoodrus,  are  very  common. 
When  these  agreements  are  made,  the  parties 
choose  a  name  by  which  to  call  each  other,  as 
friend,  companion,  &c. ;  they  present  to  each, 
and  sometimes  to  the  families  of  each,  suits  of 
clothes,  and  make  feasts  to  each  other.  Per- 
sons going  to  the  temples  of  Jugunnat'hu,  in  Oris- 
sa,  sometimes  make  agreements  to  friendship 
there,  and  ratify  them,  by  presenting  to  each  of 


them  the  sacred  food,  the  orts  "of  Jugunnat'hu. 
When  two  females  thus  join  in  friendship,  they 
call  each  other  aoi,  a  word  which  signifies  that 
they  will  each  consent  to  whatever  the  other 
purposes.  These  friendships,  though  often  sud- 
denly performed,  spring  from  mutual  attach- 
ment. 

The  attachment  of  the  Hindoos  to  their  goo- 
roos,  or  preceptors,  exhibits  strong  proofs  of 
their  fidelity.  In  the  year  1804,  a  Bramhun  of 
Calcutta,  aged  about  sixty,  was  carried  to  the 
river  side  at  the  point  of  death,  and  while  there, 
one  of  his  disciples  went  to  see  him.  The  dis- 
ciple asked  the  dying  gooroo  if  there  was  any- 
thing that  he  wished  from  him.  The  gooroo 
was  unreasonable,  and  at  his  request  obtained 
for  his  children  five  hundred  thousand  rupees,  a 
pair  of  gold  rings  for  his  youngest  son,  and  a 
piece  of  land  near  Calcutta  for  the  eldest,  worth 
twenty  thousand  rupees.  The  disciple  again 
asked  if  there  was  anything  further  he  could  do 
to  please  him  1  The  old  fellow  made  apologies, 
but  at  length  requested  him  to  make  a  present  of 
five  thousand  rupees  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
rites  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  This  was  added 
The  next  morning  the  gooroo  died,  and  his  wife 
was  burnt  with  his  body.  The  disciple  after- 
wards added  another  five  thousand  rupees  to- 
wards defraying  the  funeral  rites.  The  memory 
of  this  avaricious  gooroo  is  execrated  by  all  the 
Hindoos,  while  the  faithful  attachment  of  the  dis» 
ciple  is  held  in  the  highest  admiration. 


OLD  AMBROSE, 

Among  the  few  individuals  who  accompanied 
James  II.  to  France,  when  he  was  dethroned, 
was  Madame  de  Varonne,  a  lady  of  good  family, 
but  of  ruined  fortune.  She  was  compelled  to  part 
with  all  her  servants  successively,  until  she  came 
to  her  footman,  Ambrose,  who  had  lived  with  her 
twenty  years;  and  who,  although  of  a  sullen  de- 
portment, was  a  faithful  and  valuable  servant. 
At  length  her  resources  would  not  permit  her  to 
retain  even  Ambrose,  and  she  told  him  he  must 
seek  another  place.  "Another  place!"  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  servant;  "No!  I  will 
live  and  die  in  your  service,  let  what  will  hap- 
pen, and  will  never  quit  you."  In  vain  was 
Ambrose  told  by  his  mistress  that  she  was  total- 
ly ruined  ;  that  6he  had  sold  everything  she  had ; 
and  that  she  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence, 
than  by  seeking  some  employment  for  herself. 
Ambrose  vowed  he  would  not  quit  his  mistress; 
he  brought  her  the  scanty  savings  of  twenty  years, 
and  engaged  himself  to  a  brazier  for  tenpence  a 
day  and  his  board.  The  money  he  brought  every 
evening  to  bis  mistress,  whom  he  thus  supported 
for  four  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  French  king,  which  en* 
abled  her  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  Ambrose. 


MOTHER  OF  THOMAS  A  BECKET. 

Thomas  a  Becket  may  have  inherited  some 
portion  of  his  romantic  disposition  from  his  mor 
ther,  whose  story  is  a  singular  one,     His  father, 
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Gilbert  Becket,  who  was  afterwards  a  flourishing 
citizen,  was  in  his  youth  a  soldier  in  the  cru- 
sades; and  being  taken  prisoner,  became  slave 
to  an  emir,  or  Saracen  prince.  By  degrees  he 
obtained  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  was 
admitted  to  his  company,  where  he  met  a  per- 
sonage who  became  more  attached  to  him.  This 
was  the  emir's  daughter.  Whether  by  her 
means  or  not,  does  not  appear;  but  after  some 
time  he  effected  his  escape.  The  lady  with  her 
loving  heart  followed  him.  She  knew  but  two 
words  of  the  English  language — London  and 
Gilbert ;  and  by  repeating  the  first,  she  obtain- 
ed a  passage  in  a  vessel — arrived  in  England, 
and  found  her  trusting  way  to  the  metropolis. 
She  then  took  to  her  other  talisman,  and  went 
from  street  to  street,  pronouncing  "  Gilbert."  A 
crowd  collected  about  her  wherever  she  went, 
asking  of  course  a  thousand  questions,  and  to  all 
she  had  but  one  answer,  "  Gilbert  !  Gilbert !  " 
She  found  her  faith  in  it  sufficient.  Chance,  or 
the  determination  to  go  through  every  street, 
brought  her  at  last  to  the  one  in  which  he  who 
had  won  her  heart  in  slavery,  was  living  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  crowd  drew  the  fam- 
ily to  the  window ;  his  servant  recognized  her, 
and  Gilbert  Becket  took  to  his  arms  and  his  bri- 
dal bed  his  far-come  princess,  with  her  solitary 
fond  word. 


PELOPIDAS. 

Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  remarkable  for 
their  inviolable  friendship,  accompanied  each 
other  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans 
in  their  war  against  the  Arcadians ;  and  being 
posted  in  the  Spartan  wing,  which  was  forced 
to  give  way,  they  resolved  to  prefer  death  to 
flight,  and  therefore  opposed  the  enemy  alone, 
until  Pelopidas  fell  down  among  a  crowd  of  the 
slain,  covered  with  wounds.  Epaminondas  per- 
ceived this ;  and  although  he  thought  his  friend 
had  been  killed,  stepped  before  him,  and  with  re- 
doubled vigor  defended  his  body  and  his  armor, 
till  he  was  also  wounded  in  the  body  with  a  pike, 
and  in  the  arm  with  a  sword ;  when  Agesipolis, 
King  of  Sparta,  came  in  with  the  other  wing, 
and  rescued  from  death  these  two  celebrated 
friends . 


PROSELYTISM. 

When  one  of  the  kings  of  France  solicited  M. 
Bougier,  who  was  a  protestant,  to  conform  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  promising  him,  in  re- 
turn, a  commission  or  a  government;  "Sire," 
replied  he,  "  if  1  could  be  persuaded  to  betray 
my  God  for  a  marshal's  staff,  I  might  be  induced 
to  betray  my  king  for  a  bribe  of  much  less  value." 

RESENTING  A  BLOW. 

An  Englishman  once  on  a  hunting  party,  hasti- 
ly struck  a  Peon,  or  East  India  foot  soldier,  for 
having  let  loose  at  an  improper  time  a  greyhound. 
The  Peon  happened  to  be  a  Rajah-pout,  which 
is  the  highest  tribe  of  Hindoo  soldiers.     On  re- 


ceiving the  blow  he  started  back,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  horror  and  amazement,  and  drew  his 
kpoignard.  But  again  composing  himself,  and 
'looking  stedfastly  at  his  master,  he  said,  "  I  am 
your  servant,  and  have  long  ate  your  rice."  And 
having  pronounced  this,  he  plunged  the  dagger 
into  his  own  bosom.  In  these  few  words,  the 
poor  man  pathetically  expressed,  "  The  arm  that 
has  been  nourished  by  you,  shall  not  take  away 
your  life;  but  in  sparing  yours,  I  must  give  up 
my  own,  as  I  cannot  survive  my  dishonor." 

THE  PRETENDER. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  a  reward  of  thir- 
ty thousand  pounds  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
should  discover  or  deliver  up  the  young  Pretend- 
er. He  had  then  taken  refuge  with  the  Kenne- 
dys, two  common  thieves,  who  protected  him 
with  fidelity,  robbed  for  his  support,  and  often 
went  in  disguise  to  Inverness  to  buy  provisions 
.for  him.  A  considerable  time  afterwards,  one 
of  these  men,  who  had  resisted  the  temptation  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  for  a  breach  of  fidelity, 
was  hanged  for  stealing  a  cow  of  the  value  of 
thirty  shillings  ! 

DISMISSAL  AND  PROMOTION. 

By  a  law  of  Persia,  the  monarch  is  authorised 
to  go,  whenever  he  pleases,  to  the  harem  of  any 
of  his  subjects.  Shah  Abbas  having  been  intoxi- 
cated at  the  house  of  one  of  his  favorites,  and  at- 
tempting to  go  into  the  apartment  of  his  wives, 
was  stopped  by  the  door-keeper,  who  bluntly  told 
him,  "  Not  a  man,  sir,  besides  my  master,  shall 
enter  here,  so  long  as  I  am  porter."  "  What," 
said  the  king,  "dost  thou  not  know  mel" 
"Yes,"  answered  the  porter,  "I  know  you  are 
king  of  the  men,  but  not  of  the  women."  Shah 
Abbas,  pleased  with  the  answer  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  servant,  retired  to  his  palace.  The  favor- 
ite at  whose  house  the  adventure  happened,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  went  and  fell  at  the  feet 
of  his  sovereign,  entreating  that  he  would  not  im- 
pute to  him  the  crime  committed  by  his  domestic ; 
and  adding,  "  I  have  already  turned  him  away 
from  my  service  for  his  presumption."  "  I  am 
glad  of  it,"  answered  the  king,  "  for  then  I  will 
take  him  into  mine  for  his  fidelity." 

MARCHIONESS  OF  TAVISTOCK. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  the  late 
Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  and  when  she  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Lisbon  for  the  recovery  of  her 
health,  a  consultation  of  physicians  was  held  at 
Bedford  House;  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent requested,  while  he  felt  her  pulse,  that  she 
would  open  her  hand.  Her  frequent  refusals  oc- 
casioned him  to  take  the  liberty  of  gently  forcing 
the  fingers  asunder;  when  he  perceived  that  she 
had  kept  her  hand  closed  to  conceal  the  miniature 
picture  of  the  marquis.  "  O,  madam  !  "  ob- 
served the  physician,  "  my  prescriptions  must  be 
useless,  if  your  ladyship  is  determined  to  keep 
before  your  eyes  an  object  which,  although  de- 
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servedly  dear  to  you,  serves  only  to  confirm  the 
violence  of  your  illness."  The  marchioness  re- 
plied, "  I  have  kept  the  picture  either  in  my  bo- 
som or  my  hand  ever  since  the  death  of  my  la- 
mented lord ;  and  thus  I  am  determined  to  pre- 
serve it  till  I  fortunately  drop  after  him  into  the 
grave." 


ROMAN   CAPTIVES. 

Ten  Romans,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  were  sent  by  Hannibal  to  the  senate, 
to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Before 
they  set  out,  each  of  them  engaged  by  an  oath  to 
return  to  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  if  the 
embassy  should  prove  ineffectual.  The  senate 
rejected  the  offers  of  Hannibal,  and  nine  of  the 
prisoners  honorably  rendered  themselves  up  to 
him ;  but  the  tenth  refused  to  return,  on  pretence 
that  he  had  already  discharged  himself  of  his 
oath.  It  seems  that  he  went  back  to  the  camp 
of  the  Carthaginians  soon  after  he  quitted  it,  to 
fetch  some  necessaries  which  he  had  designedly 
left  behind,  that  he  might  be  able  to  plead  his 
having  complied  literally  with  the  terms  of  his 
engagement.  But.  the  senate  disdained  the  de- 
ceit, and  commanded  the  artful  wretch  to  be  sent 
bound  to  Hannibal. 


A  LAST  FRIEND. 

When  Albert  de  la  Scala  was  supplanted  in 
the  government  of  Padua,  by  Marsilius  de  Car- 
rara, and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Venice,  Nicoletto, 
his  buffoon,  demanded  to  be  made  a  partaker  in 
the  fate  of  his  master,  and  was  the  only  person 
who  accompanied  him  to  his  melancholy  end. 
"  A  deep  sentiment  of  attachment,"  says  Sismon- 
di,  "  thus  discovered  itself  in  one  who  had  made 
a  trade  of  foolish  merriment,  and  sought  his  own 
independence  in  the  laughter  of  others." 

ENGLISH  GENERAL. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  conjunction  with 
•the  Prince  of  D'Armstadt,  carried  on  the  siege 
of  Barcelona  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
The  governor  offered  to  capitulate,  and  came  to 
a  parley  with  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  at  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  articles  were  not  yet  sign- 
ed, when  suddenly  loud  shouts  of  huzzas  were 
heard  in  the  town.  "  You  have  perfidiously  be- 
trayed us,"  said  the  governor  to  the  earl;  "  for 
while  we  are  capitulating  with  unsuspecting  hon- 
or and  sincerity,  your  English  soldiers  have  en- 
tered the  city  by  the  ramparts,  and  are  now  com- 
mitting rapine,  murder,  and  every  kind  of  vio- 
lence." "  You  do  injustice  to  the  English,"  re- 
plied the  general ;  "  this  treachery  is  chargeable 
only  to  the  troops  of  D'Armstadt;  but  permit 
me  to  enter  the  town  with  my  soldiers,  and  I  will 
instantly  repress  the  outrage,  and  return  to  the 
gate  to  finish  the  capitulation." 

The  offer  was  made  with  an  air  of  truth  and 
sincerity,  and  accepted  with  a  generous  confi- 
dence. Peterborough  hastened  into  the  streets, 
where  he  found  the  Germans  and  Catalans  pillag- 


ing the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  He 
drove  them  away,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the 
booty  which  they  were  carrying  off.  After  hav- 
ing quieted  all  disturbances,  he  rejoined  the  gov- 
ernor, and  completed  the  capitulation  without 
demanding  any  new  or  more  advantageous  terms. 
The  Spaniards  were  astonished  at  the  magnanim- 
ity of  the  English,  whom  they  had  generally  rep- 
resented as  faithless  barbarians. 


FELLOW  SOLDIERS. 

At  the  siege  of  Capella,  1650,  by  the  French, 
a  Spaniard  learnt  that  his  friend  had  been  thrown 
into  the  trench  by  a  musket  ball.  He  instantly 
flew  to  his  succor,  but  found  him  stretched  on 
the  ground  and  dead.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
body  of  his  friend,  embraced  him,  pressed  him 
for  some  time  to  his  palpitating  breast,  and  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  he  expired  almost  instantly. 
The  archduke,  informed  of  this  event,  gave  orders 
to  bury  in  the  same  tomb  those  two  friends,  whom 
death  itself  could  not  separate.  Their  bodies 
were  carried  in  great  pomp  to  Avesnes,  where  a 
marble  mausoleum  was  erected  to  their  memory. 
It  was  the  monument  which  sensibility  erected 
to  friendship. 


ETON    BOYS. 

Two  boys,  one  of  whom  was  Lord  Baltimore, 
while  at  Eton  school,  went  out  shooting,  and 
were  detected  in  that  unpardonable  offence  by 
one  of  the  masters.  He  came  up  quickly  enough 
to  one  of  them  to  discover  his  person ;  the  other, 
being  more  swift  of  foot,  escaped  unknown.  The 
detected  culprit  was  flogged  pretty  severely,  and 
threatened  with  repetitions  of  the  same  discipline, 
if  he  did  not  discover  his  companion.  This, 
however,  be  persisted  in  refusing,  in  spite  of  re- 
iterated punishment.  His  companion,  who  was 
confined  to  his  room  at  his  boarding  house  by  a 
sore  throat,  which  he  had  got  by  leaping  into  a 
ditch  to  escape  the  detection  of  the  master,  on 
hearing  with  what  severity  his  friend  was  treat- 
ed on  his  account,  went  to  school  with  his  throat 
wrapt  up,  and  nobly  told  the  master  that  he  was 
the  boy  who  was  out  shooting  with  the  youth, 
who  with  such  magnanimous  perseverance  had 
refused  to  give  up  his  name. 


THE  TRUCE  OF  VIRTUE. 

An  emperor  of  Japan  had  secretly  put  to  death 
a  meritorious  officer,  who  had  a  very  fine  wife. 
Some  days  afterwards,  the  prince  visited  the  la- 
dy, and  wished  to  compel  her  to  live  in  the  pal- 
ace. "  I  ought  to  rejoice  and  esteem  myself  hap- 
py," said  she,  "  that  you  have  judged  me  worthy 
of  your  friendship.  I  receive  this  favor  as  I 
ought;  but  I  venture  to  take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing an  interval  of  thirty  days,  to  mourn  the  death 
of  my  husband.  Permit  me  this;  and  after  the 
delay,  I  shall  be  able  to  assemble  his  parents, 
and  to  feast  them  in  one  of  the  towers  of  your 
castle."  The  emperor  acceded  to  her  prayers. 
The  day  of  the  feast  arrived,  and  it  was  given 
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with  the  greatest  sumptuousness.  The  emperor 
drank  to  excess.  The  lady  profited  by  the  mo- 
ment; and  saying  she  would  take  the  air  on  one 
of  the  balconies  of  the  tower,  she  rather  than  dis- 
honor the  memory  of  her  husband,  precipitated 
herself  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 


SCHOOL-BOY  FRIENDSHIP. 

Earl  Stanhope,  Secretary  of  State  to  George 
the  First,  was  educated  at  Eton  school  with  one 
of  the  Scotch  noblemen,  who  was  afterwards 
condemned  for  participating  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715.  The  earl,  while  the  Privy  Council  were 
deliberating  upon  signing  the  warrant  of  execu- 
tion of  these  unfortunate  noblemen,  requested  the 
life  of  his  schoolfellow,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
eince  they  left  Eton.  His  request  Avas  refused, 
till  he  threatened  to  give  up  his  place  if  the  coun- 
cil did  not  grant  it.  This  menace  procured  him 
the  life  of  his  associate  in  early  life,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  sent  a  handsome  sum  of  money. 


LEGACY  OF  EUDAMIDAS. 

Eudamidas  of  Corinth,  when  on  his  death  bed, 
felt  regret  at  leaving  his  mother  and  daughter 
exposed  to  the  most  cruel  indigence.  He  was 
not,  however,  alarmed.  He  estimated  the  hearts 
of  Arethus  and  of  Charixinus,  his  faithful  friends, 
by  his  own.  In  his  dying  moments  he  made  his 
will.  "  I  bequeath  to  Arethus,  to  maintain  my 
mother,  and  to  support  her  in  her  old  age.  To 
Charixinus,  that  he  shall  see  my  daughter  mar- 
ried, and  give  her  all  the  portion  that  he  is  able; 
and  in  case  that  one  of  the  two  shall  die,  I  sub- 
stitute in  his  place  the  one  who  shall  survive." 
The  two  friends  of  the  virtuous  Eudamidas  proved 
they  were  worthy  of  his  friendship.  Arethus 
gave  the  daughter  of  Eudamidas  in  marriage  on 
the  same  day  as  his  own ;  and  bestowed  on  her 
an  equal  marriage  portion. 


PAULINA. 

Paulina,  the  wife  of  Seneca,  being  determined 
not  to  survive  her  husband,  whom  Nero  had  con- 
demned to  death,  opened  a  vein  in  her  arm,  and 
would  soon  have  bled  to  death,  if  the  tyrant  had 
not  sent  persons  who  compelled  her  to  stop  the 
blood.  For  the  remainder  of  her  life,  her  face 
wore  an  unusual  paleness;  which,  says  Tacitus, 
was  a  glorions  testimony  of  her  fidelity  to  her 
husband. 


THE  LEGATEE. 

An  old  bachelor  in  the  north  of  France,  alike 
famous  for  his  avarice  and  his  wealth,  labored 
under  a  misfortune  not  uncommon  to  the  greedy 
rich,  that  of  being  shunned  and  hated  by  every- 
body. He  required  from  his  domestics  that  their 
attention  should  be  as  much  beyond,  as  their  fru- 
gality was  within  all  bounds;  and  the  only  re- 
compence  he  gave  them,  consisted  in  flattering 
hopes  of  being  well  remembered  at  his  death. 
In  spite  of  his  large  promises,  however,  he  could 


never  prevail  on  any  person  to  remain  more  than 
a  single  season  in  his  service;  and  at  length  his 
wretched  character  as  a  master,  became  so  no- 
torious, that  he  could  not  procure  a  servant  on 
any  terms,  and  saw  himself  with  all  his  wealth, 
reduced  to  perform  the  meanest  offices  for  him- 
self. In  this  emergency  he  fell  upon  a  certain 
sly  device,  which  he  thought  would  be  sure  to 
counteract  the  odium  under  which  he  labored, 
without  obliging  him  to  deviate  in  the  least  from 
his  inveterate  habits  of  saving  and  starving.  He 
sent  for  his  attorney,  and  dictated  to  him  a  will, 
containing,  among  other  bequests,  the  following: 
"  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  servant  who  shall 
close  my  eyes,  fifteen  hundred  livres,  and  my  do- 
main of  Varac."  Nothing,  as  will  be  afterwards 
seen,  was  further  from  the  old  man's  inten- 
tion, than  that  such  a  bequest  should  ever  have 
effect.  The  report  of  his  having  made  it,  how- 
ever, soon  spread ;  and,  as  cunningly  anticipa- 
ted, hundreds  of  persons  hastened  to  offer  their 
services.  The  fortunate  candidate  was  a  stout 
Norman,  in  that  middle  period  of  life,  when  the 
appetite  for  food  is  generally  considered  to  be  at 
its  lowest — a  man  who  protested  roundly  that  he 
cared  not  what  he  ate  or  drank;  or,  indeed, 
whether  he  ate  or  drank  at  all,  so  that  he  could 
only  keep  life  in  him.  The  miser  exulted  in 
having  at  last  found  a  man  after  his  own  heart; 
he  installed  him  forthwith  in  the  office  of  his  ser- 
vant of  all  work.  The  trial  was  a  severe  one ; 
the  penance  of  a  Monk  of  La  Trappe  was  nothing 
to  it;  according  to  general  opinion,  the  poor 
Norman  must  have  expired  of  pure  inanition, 
had  the  old  miser  lived  six  months  longer  than 
he  did.  The  day  of  the  master's  death,-  was  a 
day  of  joy  and  reviving  to  his  servant:  but  on 
the  next,  his  hopes  were  like  to  have  been  all 
blasted  by  the  appearance  of  the  heirs  at  law. 
Although  the  inheritance  was  immense,  they  pos- 
sessed so  much  of  the  spirit  of  their  departed  re- 
lative, that  they  grudged  exceedingly  to  find  the 
amount  at  all  diminished  by  the  few  legacies 
which  the  will  contained.  The  famished  valet 
endeavored  to  touch  their  feelings  by  a  represent- 
ation of  the  sufferings  he  had  undergone;  suffer- 
ings which  years  of  comfort  and  good  living 
would  scarcely  repair;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
One  of  the  heirs  called  for  a  sight  of  the  will; 
and  having  read  these  words,  M  I  give  and  be 
queath  to  the  servant  who  shall  close  my  eyes," 
&c,  he  exclaimed  with  barbarous  exultation, 
"  The  donation  is  worth  nothing  !"  "  Why  so  V 
asked  the  servant  trembling.  "  Why,  do  n't  you 
know  my  uncle  was  blind  of  an  eyel  How  then; 
could  ycu  close  his  eyes?  " 

The  unfortunate  legatee,  repulsed  by  this  ob- 
servation, withdrew;  but  on  proceeding  to  take 
the  advice  of  a  lawyer,  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
bequest,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that 
there  was  every  probability  of  its  being  sustained 
by  the  courts.  A  suit  was  accordingly  instituted, 
and  the  judges  unanimously  determined,  that  the 
intention  of  the  testator  was  to  be  gathered  from 
the  ordinary  and  fair  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
not  from  any  quibbling  construction ;  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  to  sup- 
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pose  that  in  so  solemn  an  affair  as  his  last  will, 
he  could  mean  by  a  verbal  equivoque  to  commit 
such  a  fraud  on  the  expectations  of  an  honest  and 
faithful  domestic;  and,  in  short,  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  in  reason  or  law,  of  his  having  de- 
signedly and  actually  bequeathed  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred livres,  and  the  domain  of  Varac*  to  his 
Norman  servant.  The  heirs  appealed  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris;  but  without  success.  The 
judgment  was  confirmed,  and  they  were  at  last 
obliged  to  discharge  the  legacy.  It  is  in  ways 
like  this  that  the  laws  often  do  miracles  of  good, 
by  making  even  dead  men  do  what  they  never 
intended,  and  what  is  yet  abundantly  consistent 
with  right  and  justice. 


THE  CONSTABLE  DE  BOURBON. 

A  singular  and  solemn  instance  of  fidelity  oc- 
curs in  the  conduct  of  that  band  of  warriors,  ra- 
pacious and  profligate  as  they  were,  who  under 
the  command  of  the  constable  de  Bourbon,  had 
with  success  assaulted  the  walls  of  Rome.  They 
had  during  his  life  adored  him  as  the  divinity  of 
war,  and  had  endured  every  hardship  which  cold 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  want  of  pay,  united,  could 
bring  upon  them,  during  their  march  through 
Italy  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world.  They  had  indeed  murmured,  but  their 
murmurs  were  easily  quelled,  upon  the  general's 
representation  that  his  own  poverty  and  distress 
of  every  kind  was  fully  equal  to  theirs.  To 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  numerous  songs 
that  were  made  in  his  honor,  and  which  are  pre- 
served by  Brantome,  when 

11  He  said, '  Brother  soldiers,  I  mean  not  to  wrong 

you, 

But  trust  me,  I  'm  poor  as  the  poorest  among  you  •, ' " 
every  murmur  was  hushed,  and  devotion  to  their 
chief  alone  predominated.  After  his  death, 
which  happened  in  a  moment  of  triumph,  they 
retained  their  faithful  regard  for  their  departed 
general'3  remains;  and  when,  after  being  satia- 
ted with  rapine  and  cruelty,  they  marched  from 
Rome,  they  carried  with  them  the  body  of  Bour- 
bon, and  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  com- 
manded by  Lautrec,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
captains  of  his  age,  conveyed  it  in  safety  to  the 
strong  fortress  of  Gaieta.  After  this,  the  soldiers 
built  a  beautiful  monument  over  their  leader,  and 
leaving  a  garrison  strong  enough  to  maintain  the 
castle,  they  marched  forward  to  Naples,  which 
they  besieged. 


ORPHAN  PROTECTOR. 

M.  S ,  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  court 

of  France,  lost  a  very  intimate  friend,  who  dying, 
left  his  debts,  and  two  children  of  a  tender  age, 
quite  unprovided  for.  His  friend,  who  surviv- 
ed, immediately  reduced  his  establishment  and 
his  equipage,  and  took  apartments  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Paris ;  whence  he  came  every  day  to  the 
palace,  attended  only  by  a  footboy,  and  discharg- 
ed the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  immediately 
suspected  of  avarice,  or  of  bad  conduct,  and  had 
to  endure  many  calumnies.     At  length,  at  the 


end  of  two  years,  M.  S.  mixed  again  in  the  busy 
world.  He  had  accumulated  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  livres,  which  he  had  laid  out  for  the 
support  and  future  fortune  of  the  children  of  his 
friend. 


HIGHLAND  VASSALS. 
About  seventy  years  ago,  a  Lowland  gentle- 
man who  was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Kinstea- 
ry,  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Laird  of  Grant, 
as  a  candidate  for  representing  the  County  of 
Inverness.  The  men  of  Strathspey,  indignant 
that  any  Southron  should  presume  to  compete 
with  their  chief,  came  in  detached  parties  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Inverness,  pretending  to  have 
lost  a  great  number  of  cattle.  Ten  chosen  scouts 
watched  every  movement  of  the  adverse  party, 
and  seizing  a  favorable  moment,  one  threw  a 
plaid  over  Kinsteary's  head,  and  the  others  hood- 
winked his  companions  in  the  same  manner. 
The  candidate  for  the  county  was  detained 
among  the  hills  until  the  Laird  of  Grant  was  re- 
turned for  the  county;  and  several  years  elapsed 
before  that  chief  was  informed  who  the  individu- 
als were,  who  had  made  so  bold  an  effort  to  en- 
sure his  election. 


A  FRIEND   IN   NEED. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  one  day  reproached  the 
Count  D'Aubigne,  that  he  still  retained  his 
friendship  for  M.  de  la  Tremouille,  who  was  in 
disgrace,  and  banished  the  court.  "  Sire,"  said 
D'Aubigne,  "M.  de  la  Tremouille  is  sufficient- 
ly unfortunate;  since  he  has  lost  the  favor  of  his 
master,  I  could  not  abandon  him  in  the  time 
when  he  has  the  most  need  of  my  friendship." 

LOVE-LORN  MANIAC. 
A  few  miles  from  Florence,  a  lady  of  singular 
beauty  and  exquisite  symmetry  was  found  dead 
beneath  a  tree.  She  held  fast  in  her  lifeless  hand 
the  miniature  painting  of  a  gentleman,  and  upon 
her  breast  was  pendant  a  paper,  inscribed  with  the 
following  words:  "  O!  you  who  have  hearts  sus- 
ceptible of  sympathy  and  compassion!  if  ye  find 
the  remains  of  a  woman  who  lost  her  reason  for 
love,  do  not  disdain  to  fulfil  her  desire,  and  per- 
form the  last  sad  office  of  affording  her  a  coffin  and 
a  grave.  Would  you  open  her  bosom,  which  fn 
all  the  events  and  vicissitudes  of  chequered  fortune 
remained  chaste  and  pure,  you  will  find  therein 
a  heart  the  victim  of  suffering  and  woe." 

GOOD  FAITH. 

In  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  Brasidas,  who  commanded  the 
latter,  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Amphipolis;  but 
before  he  proceeded  to  hostilities,  he  was  resolv- 
ed to  try  what  moderation  and  justice  would 
produce.  He  solicited  them  to  surrender  with- 
out force,  and  to  form  an  alliance  with  his  na- 
tion ;  and  the  more  to  induce  them  to  it,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  taken  an  oath  in  the  presence 
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of  the  magistrates,  to  leave  all  those  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  liberties  who  would  conclude  an 
alliance  with  him;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  abandoned  of  men,  should  he 
employ  oaths  to  ensnare  their  fidelity.  "  For  a 
fraud,"  said  he,  "  cloaked  with  a  specious  pre- 
tence, reflects  greater  dishonor  on  persons  in 
high  station,  than  open  violence;  because  the 
latter  is  the  effect  of  the  power  which  fortune 
has  put  into  our  hands,  and  the  former  is  founded 
wholly  on  perfidy,  which  is  the  bane  of  society. 
Now  I,"  continues  he,  "  should  do  a  great  dis- 
service to  my  country,  besides  dishonoring  it 
eternally,  if,  by  procuring  it  some  slight  advan- 
tages, I  should  ruin  the  reputation  it  enjoys  of 
being  just  and  faithful  to  its  promises,  which 
renders  it  more  powerful  than  all  its  forces  united 
together,  because  it  acquires  it  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  other  states."  On  such  noble 
principles  as  these  Brasidas  formed  his  conduct, 
and  he  was  successful. 


A  RARE  LEGATEE. 

Cardinal  Pole,  and  a  Venetian  gentleman 
named  Alostio  Priuli,  attracted  much  notice  at 
Rome  for  their  conformity  in  manners,  recipro- 
cal affection,  and  delightful  sympathy,  which 
continued  for  a  period  of  twentysix  years  with- 
out interruption.  The  cardinal  falling  ill,  and 
being  told  by  his  physicians  that  he  would  not 
recover,  made  his  will,  by  which  he  made  Priuli 
his  sole  heir;  but  such  was  the  generosity  of  the 
Venetian,  that  he  distributed  the  whole  of  it 
among  the  English  kindred  of  his  friend,  saying, 
"  While  my  friend,  the  cardinal,  lived,  we  strove 
who  should  render  the  greatest  benefits  to  each 
other ;  but  by  dying,  he  has  got  the  start  of  me  in 
kindness,  in  enabling  me  to  do  so  much  good  to 
his  relations  in  England." 


FEMALE  CAPTIVE. 

The  Portuguese  making  war  on  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  their  general,  Thomas  de  Susa,  made 
many  prisoners,  among  whom  was  a  beautiful 
female  Indian,  who  had  just  before  promised  to 
give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  a  handsome  youth 
of  her  own  country.  The  lover,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  unfortunate  lot  of  his  beloved  mis- 
tress, hastened  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet; 
when  she  received  him  with  open  arms.  Their 
misfortunes  not  permitting  them  to  live  together 
in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  he  freely  took  upon 
bvmself  to  divide  with  her  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

Sasa,  tvao  nad  a  noble  heart,  susceptible  of 
the  tenderest  feelings,  was  much  affected  at  this 
scene.  "  It  is  enough,"  said  he  to  the  generous 
youth,  "  that  love  loads  you  with  chains;  and 
may  you  wear  them  to  the  latest  period  of  your 
life.  Go,  and  live  happy  together;  you  are 
from  this  moment  free  from  my  fetters."  The 
two  lovers  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  ever 
afterwards  attached  themselves  to  their  generous 
deliverer,  wishing  to  live  under  the  laws  of  a 
nation  which  knew  so  nobly  how  to  employ  their 
victories. 


"THE  HEART  OF  MID-LOTHIAN." 
In  the  year  1736,  two  smugglers,  of  the  names 
of  Wilson  and  Robertson,  robbed  the  collector 
of  the  Customs  at  Kirkaldi,  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  was  the  property  of  govern- 
ment. They  were  both  taken,  brought  to  trial, 
and  condemned  to  death.  The  fate  of  these  men 
was  universally  pitied;  but  Wilson,  by  an  act 
of  extraordinary  resolution,  generosity,  and  fidel- 
ity, exalted  the  general  sympathy  to  ardent  ad- 
miration, and  fixed  it  only  on  himself.  The  two 
criminals  under  sentence  of  death  were,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  carried  on  a  Sunday  after 
their  condemnation,  to  join  the  weekly  public 
services  of  religion.  Four  soldiers  of  the  town 
guard  of  Edinburgh  were  their  conductors;  and 
they  entered  the  church  before  the  congregation 
had  fully  assembled,  and  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service.  The  prisoners  were  en- 
trusted without  fetters  to  the  custody  of  their 
guard.  In  these  circumstances,  the  church  door 
being  open,  and  the  persons  who  were  present 
not  unfavorably  disposed  towards  the  criminals, 
Wilson,  by  a  sudden  effort  of  astonishing  strength, 
grasped  with  each  of  his  hands  one  of  the  attend- 
ing soldiers,  seized  a  third  with  his  teeth,  held 
them  inextricably  fast,  and  called  to  his  com- 
panion Robertson  to  run  for  his  life.  Robertson 
did  run,  and  made  his  escape.  Wilson,  overjoy- 
ed in  having  delivered  his  friend,  remained  pa- 
tiently behind  to  suffer  for  his  crimes. 

Such  is  the  historical  fact  of  which  the  •'  Mys- 
terious Unknown  "  has  made  such  admiral  use 
in  his  romance  of  "  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian." 


LYSIMACHUS. 

Calisthenes,  who  followed  Alexander  in  his 
conquest,  was  accused  of  treason  to  that  prince, 
who  condemned  him  to  be  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage, 
and  kept  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  Lysimachus, 
one  of  the  captains  of  Alexander,  and  the  faith- 
ful friend  of  Calisthenes,  continued  to  visit  him 
daily.  The  philosopher,  after  thanking  him  for 
his  courageous  attention,  entreated  him  to  dis- 
continue his  visits,  which  might  endanger  his 
safety.  "  Leave  me/'  said  he,  "  to  support  my 
own  misfortunes,  and  do  not  again  have  the  cru- 
elty to  add  yours  to  them."  Lysimachus  would 
not,  however,  leave  him,  but  declared,  that  he 
would  rather  encounter  the  displeasure  of  his 
sovereign  than  abandon  his  friend. 

RELIEVING  GUARD. 

A  young  girl  who  had  formed  an  attachment 
to  a  soldier  in  the  garrison  at  Metz,  in  1784, 
knowing  that  he  was  indisposed,  and  obliged  to 
be  on  duty  at  midnight,  during  very  inclement 
weather,  went  to  see  him,  and  finding  him  quite 
benumbed  with  cold,  pressed  him  to  go  and  warm 
himself  at  her  house,  which  was  not  far  distant, 
while  she  would  remain  in  his  place.  The  sol 
dier  refused  for  some  time,  but  at  last  yielded  to 
her  tender  solicitations.  The  moment  he  was 
gone,  she  wrapped  herself  in  his  great  coat,  and 
began  to  walk  a  la  mililaire  with  the  firelock 
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on  her  shoulder.  Unfortunately  the  round  go- 
ing by,  the  corporal  asked  her  the  order;  which 
not  being  able  to  answer,  she  was  detected,  and 
taken  to  the  guard  house.  Her  lover  was  im- 
mediately sent  for,  and  being  found  almost  dead, 
though  before  a  good  fire,  he  was  revived  by 
means  of  some  cordial,  and  next  morning  sent 
to  prison.  He  was  afterwards  tried,  and  pur- 
suant to  the  strictness  of  military  laws,  condemn- 
ed; but  such  intercession  was  made  for  him, 
that  he  was  pardoned,  and  married  to  his  faith- 
ful mistress. 


TRAITOR'S  REWARD. 

When  Graveston,  who  betrayed  the  Spaniards 
at  Bergen  op  Zoom  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  came  to 
England  to  give  to  her  majesty  an  account  of 
his  success,  and  to  claim  his  reward,  the  queen 
gave  him  a  thousand  crowns;  but  said  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  "  Get  you  home,  that  I  might 
know  where  to  send  when  I  want  a  thorough- 
paced villain." 


ASSASSINATION  OF   JAMES  I.  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

The  reign  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland,  who 
may  justly  be  considered  among  the  greatest  of 
the  Scottish  monarchs,  was  chiefly  spent  in  re- 
forming abuses,  in  curbing  the  authority  of  the 
great  barons,  and  in  recovering  the  royal  estates 
out  of  the  hands  of  usurpers.  All  these  mea- 
sures were  taken  with  the  approbation  of  the 
states,  and  seem  to  have  been  approved  by  the 
nation  at  large;  but  they  procured  him  many 
virulent  enemies,  and  at  length  proved  the  cause 
of  his  murder.  The  perpetrators  of  the  foul  act 
were,  the  Earl  of  Athol ;  Sir  Robert  Grahame, 
who  was  connected  with  the  earl,  and  who  was  dis- 
contented on  account  of  his  losing  his  estate  of 
Strathern,  which  had  been  re-annexed  to  the 
crown;  and  Robert  Stewart,  grandson  and  heir 
to  the  Earl  of  Athol,  and  one  of  the  king's  do- 
mestics. 

The  king  had  dismissed  his  army,  with- 
out even  reserving  to  himself  a  body  guard,  and 
was  at  supper  in  a  Dominican  convent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Perth.  Grahame  had  for  some 
time  been  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  outlaws,  and 
is  said  to  have  brought  a  party  of  them  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  to  Perth,  where  he  posted  them 
near  the  convent.  Walter  Straton,  one  of  the 
king's  cupbearers,  left  the  chamber  in  which  the 
king  was  at  supper,  to  bring  some  wine;  but 
perceiving  armed  men  standing  in  the  passage, 
he  gave  the  alarm,  and  was  immediately  killed. 
Catherine  Douglas,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of 
honor,  ran  to  bolt  the  outer  door  of  the  chamber ; 
but  she  found  the  bar  had  been  taken  away  by 
Robert  Stewart,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  en- 
trance of  the  murderers.  Without  hesitating  a 
moment  this  faithful  lady  thrust  her  arm  into  the 
staple;  but,  alas!  what  could  the  slender  arm 
of  a  delicate  woman  avail  against  a  numerous 
band  of  powerful  ruffians!     They  burst  open  the 


door,  shattered  in  pieces  the  arm  which  generetfa- 
ly  strove  to  oppose  their  way,  and  rushed  sword 
in  hand  upon  the  king.  Patrick  Dunbar,  bro- 
ther to  the  Earl  of  March,  was  killed  in  attempt- 
ing to  defend  his  sovereign;  and  the  queen  re- 
ceived two  wounds  in  vainly  endeavoring  to  in- 
terpose betwixt  her  husband  and  the  daggers  of 
the  assassins.  James  defended  himself  as  long 
as  he  could;  but  at  last  expired  under  the  re- 
peated strokes  of  his  murderers,  after  having  re- 
ceived twentyeight  wounds. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  COURIER. 
By  a  singular  regulation,  the  government 
couriers  in  Austria  are  ordered,  when  they  are 
charged  with  despatches  sealed  with  only  one 
seal,  to  go  at  a  walking  pace;  if  with  two  seals, 
to  trot;  and  if  with  three,  to  gallop.  A  courier 
bearing  a  despatch  with  three  seals,  passing 
lately  through  a  garrison  town,  was  requested 
by  the  commandant  to  take  a  despatch  to  the 
next  town,  to  which  he  willingly  agreed;  but 
perceiving,  when  he  received  it,  that  it  had  but 
one  seal,  he  refused  to  take  charge  of  it,  saying, 
"  that  the  regulations  ordered  him  to  walk  his 
horse  with  such  a  despatch;  and  as  he  had 
another  with  which  he  was  ordered  to  gallop, 
he  could  not  possibly  take  them  both.'* 

DESERTION. 

Frederick  the  Great,  in  surveying  one  evening 
some  of  the  advanced  posts  of  his  camp,  discov- 
ered a  soldier  endeavoring  to  pass  the  sentinel. 
His  majesty  stopped  him,  and  insisted  on  know- 
ing where  he  was  going.  "  To  tell  you  the 
truth,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  your  majesty  has 
been  so  worsted  in  all  your  attempts,  that  1  was 
going  to  desert."  "  Were  you  1  "  answered 
the  monarch.  "  Remain  here  but  one  week 
longer,  and  if  fortune  does  not  mend  in  that  time, 
I  '11  desert  with  you  too." 


PUBLIC  TREASURER. 

The  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of 
France,  anxious  to  discharge  some  private  debts 
to  the  amount  of  1,500,000  livres,  sent  one  morn- 
ing to  M.  Necker,  and  requested  that  he  would 
assist  her  with  that  sum,  and  charge  it  to  the 
public  accounts.  M.  Necker  felt  equally  impress- 
ed with  a  regard  for  the  honor  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, and  the  fidelity  which  he  owed  his  sover- 
eign; he  told  the  queen  that  the  money  should 
be  instantly  procured,  although  it  should  neither 
come  from,  nor  be  placed  to,  the  state.  Accord- 
ingly, in  less  than  an  hour,  the  money  was  ad- 
vanced to  her  majesty  out  of  his  own  private 
estate.  The  queen  understanding  this,  was  so 
struck  with  the  generosity  of  the  action,  that  she 
laid  the  whole  of  the  affair  before  the  king;  who 
immediately  sent  for  M.  Necker,  and  compli- 
menting him  on  his  integrity  and  nobleness  of 
heart,  directed  him  at  the  same  time  to  reimburse 
himself  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
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MYRON. 

Myron  of  Eleutherae,  who  appears  from  Pliny 
to  have  executed  many  works  of  excellence, 
seems  to  have  been  most  commended  for  what  he 
probably  regarded  as  a  trifling  performance.  A 
brazen  Heifer  which  he  made,  is  celebrated  by 
no  less  than  thirtysix  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thologia.     The  following  is  among  the  best: 

On  the  Heifer  of  Brass  of  Myron. 
"  Either  this  Heifer  has  a  brazen  skin, 
Or  else  the  brass  contains  a  soul  within." 

The  Foot  Racer  of  this  artist  was  not  less 
celebrated,  as  appears  from  the  following  epi- 
gram : 

Myron's  Foot  Racer. 
"  Such  as,  when  flying  with  the  whirlwind's  haste, 
In  your  foot's  point  your  eager  soul  you  plac'd, 
Such,  Ladas,  as  here  by  Myron's  skill  you  breathe, 
Ardent  in  all  your  frame  for  Pisa's  wreath. 
The  fervid  spirit  from  the  heaving  chest 
Shines  in  the  lips.    Where  is  not  hope  express'd  ? 
The  brass  springs  forward  in  the  nimble  strife. 
O,  art  more  vivid  than  the  breath  of  life !  " 


PAINTING  FROM  NATURE. 

Eupompus,  the  painter,  was  asked  by  Lysip- 
pus,  the  sculptor,  whom  among  his  predecessors 
he  should  make  the  objects  of  his  imitation  1 
"Behold,"  said  the  painter,  showing  his  friend 
a  multitude  of  characters  passing  by,  "  behold 
my  models.  From  nature,  not  from  art,  by 
whomsoever  wrought,  must  the  artist  labor,  who 
hopes  to  attain  honor,  and  extend  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  art." 


PRAXITELES. 

Praxiteles,  who  flourished  364  years  before 
Christ,  was  the  sculptor  of  some  of  the  most  fa- 
mous statues  of  antiquity.  Among  these  were 
two  Venuses,  one  clothed  and  the  other  naked. 
The  first  was  purchased  by  the  Khoans,  who 
preferred  it  as  the  most  decent.  The  Cnidians 
took  the  rejected  one,  which  was  so  exquisitely 
beautiful,  that  many  persons  took  a  voyage  to 
Cnidus  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  it.  Nico- 
medes,  King  of  Bythnia,  was  so  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing it,  that  he  offered  to  pay  all  the  public 
debts  of  Cnidus,  which  were  large,  as  the  price ; 
but  the  citizens  refused  to  part  with  it  on  any 
terms,  regarding  it  as  the  principal  glory  of  the 
state.  Praxiteles  having  promised  the  choice  of 
his  works  to  Phryne,  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  at- 
tached, she,  in  order  to  discover  which  he  most 
valued,  ran  to  him  one  day  with  the  false  intelli- 
gence that  his  house  was  on  fire.  M  I  am  un- 
done," he  cried,  "  unless  I  save  my  Satyr  and 
my  Cupid."  The  lady  having  thus  obtained  an 
indisputable  criterion,  chose  the  Cupid  as  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  performances. 
19 


MOSAIC  PAINTING. 

Mosaic,  as  Wotton  describes  it  in  his  work 
on  architecture,  is  a  kind  of  painting  in  small 
pebbles,  cockles,  or  shells  of  sundry  colors;  and 
in  recent  times  likewise  with  pieces  of  glass  fig- 
ured at  pleasure.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  pave- 
ments and  floorings. 

•  The  term  Mosaic  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
Musivum;  and  a  noble  lord  ought  not  to  have 
been  laughed  at  in  the  House  of  Peers,  when  he 
pronounced  the  word,  as  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced, Musaic.  It  is  odd  enough,  that  many 
persons  have  really  conceived  it  to  originate 
from  the  name  of  the  great  Jewish  legislator  ! 

Pliny  shows  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first 
who  practised  this  art,  and  notices  a  curious 
work  of  the  kind,  which  was  called  "  an  unswept 
piece."  This  singular  performance  exhibited  to 
the  eye  crumbs  of  bread,  and  such  other  things 
as  fall  from  a  table,  which  were  so  naturally  im- 
itated, that  observers  were  completely  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  **  an  unswept  "  pavement  lay 
before  them.  It  was  formed  of  small  shells  paint- 
ed with  different  colors. 

Mosaic  has  been  practised  in  Italy  for  these 
two  thousand  years.  The  manner  of  working  it 
is  by  copying  with  morsels  of  marble  of  different 
colors,  everything  which  a  picture  can  imitate. 
Instead  of  common  stones,  difficult  to  be  collect- 
ed for  works  of  magnitude,  and  requiring  much 
time  to  prepare  and  polish,  the  Mosaic  artists 
have  sometimes  recourse  to  a  paste  composed  of 
glass  and  enamel,  which,  after  passing  through  a 
crucible,  takes  a  brilliant  color.  All  the  pieces 
are  inlaid,  and  very  thin,  and  their  length  is 
proportioned  to  their  slenderness.  They  some- 
times inlay  a  piece  not  thicker  than  a  hair.  They 
are  easily  fixed  in  a  stucco  or  plaster  of  Paris 
placed  to  receive  them,  and  soon  dry  and  harden. 
Such  works  are  so  solid,  that  they  are  capable 
of  resisting  the  assaults  of  time  through  many 
ages.  The  Mosaic  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  has 
existed  above  nine  hundred  years,  in  perfect 
splendor  and  beauty. 

The  church  of  St.  Dominico  at  Siena,  has  to 
boast  of  a  peculiarly  elegant  Mosaic  pavement. 
Duccio,  of  Siena,  in  1350,  began  that  part  of  it 
which  is  beneath  the  altar  of  St.  Ausano.  In 
1424,  the  pavement  under  the  three  steps  of  the 
high  altar,  representing  David,  Sampson,  Mo- 
ses, Judas  Maccabeus,  and  Joshua,  was  com- 
pleted; and  forty  years  afterwards,  Matteo  de 
Siena  proceeded  to  embellish  the  part  under  the 
altar  of  the  crucifix,  with  the  history  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Innocents.  The  twelve  Sybils 
were  added  in  1483;  and  in  1500,  Dominico 
Beccafumi,  alias  Mecarino,  completed  this  mag- 
nificent pavement,  by  executing  the  middle  part 
next  the  pulpit. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  the  Mosa- 
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ic  art  was  not  in  ancient  Rome  practised  with 
the  perfection  it  has  obtained  there  in  modern 
times.  Had  Mosaic  been  applied  to  exact  imi- 
tations of  the  pictures  of  Apelles,  Zeuxis,  and 
other  great  artists,  they  might  still  have  remain- 
ed to  us ;  a  new  polish  would  have  renewed  their 
fading  beauties,  and  restored  them  to  immortal 
youth. 

Some  curious  and  playful  effects  have  been 
produced  in  Mosaic.  A  piece  of  this  kind,  when 
viewed  standing,  exhibited  the  head  of  a  Satyr; 
but,  seen  another  way,  displayed  a  beautiful 
landscape;  another, observed  on  one  side,  show- 
ed a  bundle  of  herbs ;  and  on  the  other  the  head 
and  face  of  a  man.  It  is  not,  however,  supposed 
to  require  much  skill  to  copy  in  Mosaic  a  picture 
with  the  utmost  faithfulness.  The  artists  of  this 
class  are  often  persons  quite  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  painting;  the  chief  things  wanted,  are  pa- 
tience and  a  good  eye.  When  the,  picture  is  fin- 
ished, it  appears  at  first  in  a  most  rude  state,  so 
rough  and  full  of  inequalities,  that  one  can 
scarcely  trace  the  subject;  but  by  close  polish- 
ing, it  becomes  as  smooth  and  lustrous  as  glass. 

OLDEST  OIL  PAINTING   EXTANT. 

The  oldest  oil  painting  now  in  existence, 
is  believed  to  be  a  Madonna  and  Child  in  her 
arms,  with  an  eastern  countenance.  It  has 
marked  on  it  the  date,  which  is  thus  expressed: 
cccclxxxvj.  If  we  express  these  with  Ara- 
bic characters,  it  would  make  886;  and  the  pe- 
riod of  this  piece  would  fall  about  the  time  of 
Basilius  or  Charlemagne.  This  singular  and 
valuable  painting  formed  part  of  the  treasures  of 
art  in  the  old  Palace  of  the  Florentine  Republic ; 
and  was  purchased  by  the  Director  Bencivenni 
from  a  broker  in  the  street  for  a  few  livres. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

In  the  school  of  Milan  no  great  progress  was 
made  previous  to  the  time  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  opened  an  academy  there  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  government  in  the  year  1494.  Da 
Vinci  was  at  once  a  poet,  painter,  engineer,  and 
architect,  and  in  each  of  these  lines  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  proficiency.  His  treatise 
on  painting  presents  a  highly  interesting  series  of 
remarks  on  the  art.  Twelve  manuscript  vol- 
umes of  his  observations  preserved  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  library  at  Milan,  were  seized  by  the  French, 
but  only  three  of  them  reached  Paris ;  and  when 
the  works  of  art  were  restored  to  Italy  at  the 
peace,  only  one  of  these  volumes,  and  that  the 
least  interesting,  found  its  way  back  to  Milan. 

One  of  the  qualities  of  Da  Vinci  that  should 
be  noticed,  was  the  rare  property  of  being  able 
to  ascertain  the  just  medium  between  a  too  hasty 
work  and  a  too  labored  one:  and  we  observe 
that,  though  very  minute  in  his  attentions  to  the 
finishing  of  Lib  picture,  he  yet  painted  in  a  great 
style  free  and  unrestrained.  The  same  master, 
who  is  said  to  have  consumed  four  years  in  the 
portrait  of  the  beautiful  Lisa,  or  la  Gioconda, 
was  able  to  give  one  of  the   earliest  and  best  les-  I 


sons  to  the  age  in  the  great  style,  by  his  memo- 
rable painting  of  the  Last  Supper.  This  power 
of  attending  at  the  same  moment  to  the  minutiae 
of  detail,  and  to  the  grand  and  leading  principles 
of  the  art  or  science  in  which  a  person  may  be 
employed,  shows  a  species  of  universality  of  pow- 
er, that  may  be  reckoned  among  the  highest  per- 
fections of  the  human  mind  ;  and  places  Da  Vinci 
not  merely  in  the  rank  of  the  first  of  painters,  but 
of  the  greatest  of  men. 

The  Giocondra  was  purchased  by  Francis 
the  First,  at  the  enormous  price  of  four  thousand 
crowns,  being  a  sum  equivalent  to  fortyfive  thou- 
sand francs  in  money  of  this  day;  and  it  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

The  Last  Supper,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
was  the  chief  work  of  this  master ;  it  was  paint- 
ed in  the  refectory  of  S.  M.  delle  Graize,  at  Mi- 
lan, and  its  possession  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  proudest  boasts  of  that  city. 

While  forming  the  plan  of  his  composition,  Da 
Vinci  meditated  profoundly  on  the  subject:  and 
having  prepared  himself  by  long  study,  and  above 
all,  by  a  close  examination  of  nature,  began  the 
execution  by  repeated  sketches,  both  of  the  whole 
design,  and  of  all  its  individual  parts.  He  used 
to  frequent  the  accustomed  haunts  of  persons  re- 
sembling, by  their  character  and  habits,  those 
whom  he  was  about  to  introduce  in  his  picture; 
and  as  often  as  he  met  with  any  attitude,  group, 
or  feature,  which  suited  his  purpose,  he  sketched 
it  in  the  tablets  which  he  always  carried  about 
with  him.  Having  nearly  finished  the  other 
apostles  in  this  way,  in  his  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper,  he  had  left  the  head  of  Judas  untouched, 
as  for  a  long  time  he  could  find  no  physiognomy 
which  satisfied  him,  or  came  up  to  the  ideas 
he  had  formed  of  transcendent  villainy  and 
treachery. 

The  Prior  of  the  Dominican  convent,  in  the 
refectory  or  dining  room  of  which  the  painting 
was,  grew  impatient  at  being  so  long  incommo- 
ded in  that  essential  branch  of  monastic  disci- 
pline which  was  carried  on  in  this  apartment, 
and  complained  to  the  grand  duke ;  who  called 
on  the  artist  to  explain  the  delay.  He  said  he 
worked  at  it  two  whole  hours  every  day.  The 
pious  head  of  the  house  renewed  his  representa- 
tions with  very  honest  zeal,  and  alleged  that  Le- 
onardo had  only  one  head  to  finish;  and  that  so 
far  from  working  two  hours  a  day,  he  had  not 
been  near  the  place  for  almost  twelve  months. 
Again  summoned  before  the  prince,  the  painter 
thus  defended  himself.  "  It  is  true  I  have  not 
entered  the  convent  for  a  long  time;  but  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  I  have  been  employed  every  day  at 
least  two  hours  upon  the  picture.  The  head  of 
Judas  remains  to  do;  and  in  order  to  give  it  a 
physiognomy  suitable  to  the  excessive  wicked- 
ness of  the  character,  I  have  for  more  than  a  year 
past  been  daily  frequenting  the  Borghetto,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  where  the  lowest  refuse  of  the 
capital  live;  but  I  have  not  yet  found  the  fea- 
tures I  am  in  quest  of;  these  once  found,  the  pic- 
ture is  finished  in  a  day.  If,  however,"  he  add- 
ed, "  I  am  still  unsuccessful  in  my  search,  1  shall 
rest  satisfied  with  the  face  of  the  Prior  himself, 
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wnich  would  suit  my  purpose  extremely  well; 
only  that  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  hesitating 
about  taking  such  a  liberty  with  him  in  his  own 
convent."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  grand  duke  was  perfectly  satisfied ;  and  the 
artist  happening  soon  after  to  meet  with  his  Ju- 
das, finished  his  grand  work. 

The  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  thus  com- 
pleted, and  the  object  of  unbounded  and  univer- 
sal admiration,  has  unhappily  been  of  all  great 
pictures  by  far  the  shortest  lived.  Everything 
unfortunate  in  the  materials  and  position,  has 
been  combined  in  a  number  of  untoward  acci- 
dents, and  some  still  more  fatal  acts  of  premedi- 
tated mischief,  to  destroy  long  ago  all  the  traces 
of  the  master  hand.  The  first  misfortune  was, 
that  it  should  have  been  painted  in  oil  instead  of 
fresco,  a  kind  of  work  ill  suited  to  the  slow  re- 
touching hand  and  most  fastidious  taste  of  Leon- 
ardo, who  was  glad,  on  this  account,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  then  recent  invention  of  body  col- 
ors. A  miserable  fresco  at  the  other  end  of  the 
refectory,  painted  in  the  same  age,  still  tantali- 
zes the  observer  by  the  freshness  of  its  tints, 
while  the  master-piece  of  Leonardo,  perhaps  of 
the  art,  has  been  gone  for  ages.  It  is  further 
said,  that  he  used  oil  too  much  refined,  and  of 
too  thin  a  consistency.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
the  plaster  on  which  he  worked  had  some  defect, 
which  made  it  scale  off  in  a  few  years.  Then 
the  convent  is  situated  in  a  damp  place,  and  the 
refectory  is  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  building ;  so 
that  at  all  times  when  there  is  an  inundation  in 
the  Milanese,  the  room  is  filled  with  water. 
From  all  these  causes  this  picture  retained  its 
original  beauties  only  for  a  few  years.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  1498;  in  1540  it  was  half  effaced;  and 
ten  years  later,  the  outlines  only  remained,  the 
colors  being  entirely  gone.  A  century  after  this, 
the  venerable  fathers  whose  lot  it  was  to  occupy 
the  same  room  with  it  during  a  very  interesting 
portion  of  the  day,  observing  (with  their  wonted 
sagacity)  that  the  straight  line  which  joined  their 
table  and  the  kitchen  passed  through  the  centre 
o£  the  picture,  and  by  no  means  through  the  door, 
and  aware,  from  instinctive  science,  that  the 
straight  line  between  these  two  points  was  the 
shortest,  thought  proper  to  cut  through  the  wall, 
and  thus  destroyed  a  part  of  the  principal  figure, 
and  the  two  figures  next  it.  With  a  tenderness 
for  their  sovereign,  almost  equal  to  their  zeal  for 
their  own  clerical  duties,  they  next  nailed  a  great 
escutcheon  of  the  emperor  upon  the  middle  of  the 
wall,  so  as  to  reach  the  heads  of  the  group.  But 
the  tender  mercies  of  those  reverend  personages 
have  been  still  more  fatal  to  this  master-piece, 
and  have  finished  the  destruction  which  their 
negligence  begun.  In  1726,  they  employed  an 
artist  who  pretended  to  have  a  secret  for  reviving 
lost  colors;  and  allowed  him  to  work  upon  the 
Supper  under  an  awning  which  concealed  his 
operations.  This  dauber,  whose  name  was  Bel- 
lotti,  painted  the  whole  picture  over  again,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  sky  as  seen 
through  the  window,  the  original  color  of  which 
remained  nearly  entire.  Finally,  its  destruction 
was  completed  in  1770,  by  one  Mazza,  who  ac- 


tually scraped  off  most  of  the  few  outlines  which 
remained  of  the  original ;  and  had  inserted  heads 
of  his  own  in  all  the  figures  but  three,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  a  change  in  the  convent,  and  a 
new  Prior  succeeding. 

In  1796,  Bonaparte,  out  of  respect  for  the 
place,  rather  than  that  it  signified  much  what 
now  became  of  the  picture,  signed  an  order 
there,  before  he  remounted  his  horse,  prohibiting 
any  military  use  being  made  of  the  apartment: 
but  soon  after,  one  of  his  generals  broke  down 
the  doors,  and  made  a  stable  of  it.  The  dra- 
goons, as  might  be  expected,  amused  themselves 
with  throwing  stones  at  the  heads,  being  told 
they  were  meant  to  represent  the  apostles.  The 
refectory  was  then  used  for  some  years  as  a  ma- 
gazine of  forage;  and  when  at  length  permission 
wap  given  to  wall  up  the  door,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent further  dilapidations,  so  little  was  it  at- 
tended to,  that,  in  1800,  a  flood  having  covered 
the  floor  a  foot  deep  with  water,  it  was  suffered 
to  remain  until  it  dried  by  evaporation. 

Such  is  the  history,  and  so  complete  the  de- 
struction, of  this  celebrated  picture:  and  thus 
entirely  from  tradition,  and  through  the  medium 
of  copies  and  engravings,  do  we  derive  all  the 
knowledge  of  its  merit  which  we  can  now  ob- 
tain. Happily  those  copies  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  by  contemporary  artists  of  note, 
who  studied  the  original  in  the  days  of  its  great- 
est preservation. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

This  great  man  showed  from  his  infancy  a 
strong  inclination  for  painting,  and  made  so  rap- 
id a  progress  in  it,  that  he  is  said,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  to  have  been  able  to  correct  the  draw- 
ings of  his  master,  Dominico  Gilbandai.  When 
he  was  an  old  man,  one  of  these  drawings  being 
shown  to  him,  he  modestly  said,  "  In  my  youth, 
I  was  a  better  artist  than  I  am  now." 

In  the  year  1504,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Julius  II.;  and  being,  like  most  of  the 
Florentine  school,  master  of  the  sister  arts,  soon 
procured  employment  in  the  triple  capacity  of 
sculptor,  painter,  and  architect.  As  a  painter, 
it  was  not  at  first  his  intention,  it  is  said,  to  have 
entered  the  lists;  and  he  wished  to  have  trans- 
ferred a  commission  offered  him  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  to  the  hands  of  Raffael,  against  whom 
he  could  as  yet  have  felt  no  grounds  of  jealousy. 
He  yielded,  however,  after  a  time,  to  the  solici- 
tation of  his  patron;  and  after  obtaining  some 
instructions  from  Florence  in  the  art  of  fresco 
painting,  set  himself  to  his  work,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  miracle  of  art  which 
adorns  the  ceiling  of  that  place. 

During  its  progress,  so  entirely  was  he  engross- 
ed by  his  study,  that  he  refused  to  have  commu- 
nication with  any  person,  even  at  his  own  house, 
while  the  chapel  was,  by  his  special  desire,  closed 
from  the  public  eye.  So  strict  was  he  in  ad- 
hering to  this  idea,  that  he  meant,  it  seems,  to 
have  excluded  even  the  sovereign  Pontiffhimself; 
and  when  His  Holiness  had  one  morning  crept 
in  by  stealth,  in  order  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
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Michael  Angelo,  as  if  by  accident,  let  fall  seme 
of  his  instruments  from  the  lofty  scaffolding  where 
he  was  employed,  so  near  to  His  Holiness,  that 
he  was  induced  to  make  his  retreat  with  consid- 
erable precipitation. 

Such  conduct  was  not  likely  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence  by  a  character  like  that  of  Julius;  he 
was  so  greatly  incensed  against  him,  that  (ac- 
cording to  some  historians)  Michael  Angelo  was 
forced  to  break  off  instantly  from  his  work,  and 
leave  Rome  till  the  storm  should  be  appeased. 
Such,  however,  was  his  acknowledged  superior- 
ity to  all  other  painters  at  this  day,  that  the  Pope 
not  only  recalled  him  a  few  years  afterwards, 
but  was  obliged  to  pay  him  considerable  court, 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  resume  it.  The  chapel 
was  opened  to  the  public  when  he  had  completed 
one  half  of  the  work;  and  it  was  at  this  period 
that  Raffael  caught  that  sudden  inspiration,  from 
contemplating  the  marvellous  novelty  of  its  style, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness. 
The  rest  was  finished  in  twenty  months,  although 
he  was  so  nice  in  his  modes  of  preparation,  that 
all  the  more  laborious  minutia?,  such  as  making 
his  varnishes  and  grinding  his  colors,  were  en- 
trusted to  no  hand  but  his  own.  On  this  picture 
being  finished,  he  occupied  himself  with  the  works 
of  the  chisel,  as  before,  and  his  ordinary  employ- 
ment as  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  until  called  upon 
a  second  time  by  the  Pope,  to  assist  in  the  works 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Angelo  was  requested  by  the  Gonfaloniere  So- 
derini  at  Florence,  to  undertake  to  form  a  statue 
out  of  a  mis-shapen  block,  on  which  Simon  da 
Fiesole  had  many  years  before  been  unsuccess- 
fully employed  in  endeavoring  to  represent  the 
proportions  of  a  giant  in  marble.  Angelo  fear- 
lessly accepted  the  commission  ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  succeed  d  in 
producing  the  beautiful  figure  known  under  the 
name  of  the  David,  and  which  now  stands  in  front 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 

The  statue  being  finished,  the  Gonfaloniere, 
who  professed  himself  a  connoisseur,  came  to  in- 
spect his  purchase;  and  among  other  criticisms 
which  he  made,  objected  to  the  nose,  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  out  of  all  due  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  figure,  and  added,  that  he  wished  some  re- 
duction should  take  place  in  its  size.  Angelo 
knew  well  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  he  mount- 
ed the  scaffold,  for  the  figure  is  upwards  of  twelve 
feet  high,  and  giving  a  few  sonorous  but  harmless 
blows  with  his  hammer  on  the  stone,  let  fall  a 
handful  of  marble  dust  which  he  had  scraped  up 
from  the  floor  below ;  and  then  descending  from 
his  station,  turned  to  the  Gonfaloniere  with  a 
look  expectant  of  his  approbation.  "  Aye,"  ex- 
claimed the  sagacious  critic,  "  this  is  excellent; 
now  you  have  given  it  life  indeed."  M.  Angelo 
was  content,  and  receiving  his  four  hundred  scudi 
for  his  task,  wisely  said  no  more;  it  would  have 
been  no  gratification  to  a  man  like  him,  to  have 
shown  the  incapacity  of  a  critic  like  Soderini. 

Angelo  worked  by  night  at  his  sculpture  with 
a  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  candle  in  it;  and  this 
saved  his  eyes,  and  threw  the  light  properly  upon 
the  figure.      He  never  wished  to  show  any  work 


of  his  to  any  one  until  it  was  finished.  On  Va- 
sari  coming  in  one  evening  to  him  to  see  an  un- 
finished figure,  Michael  Angelo  put  out  the  can- 
dle, as  if  by  accident,  and  Vasari  lost  his  errand. 

When  Angelo  asked  Pope  Julius  II.  whether 
he  should  put  a  sword  or  a  book  in  his  hand,  in 
his  famous  statue  at  Bologna'?  "  Put  a  sword," 
said  the  Pope,  "  you  know  1  am  no  scholar." 
Yet  Julius  thought  the  attitude  of  this  statue  ra- 
ther too  severe,  and  said,  "  Angelo,  my  statue 
rather  appears  to  curse  than  to  bless  the  good 
people  of  Bologna."  "  Holy  Father,"  replied 
the  artist,  "  as  they  have  not  always  been  the 
most  obedient  of  your  subjects,  it  will  teach  them 
to  be  afraid  of  you,  and  to  behave  better  in  fu- 
ture." 

By  those  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the  remote 
causes  of  great  events,  Michael  Angelo  may  per- 
haps be  found,  though  unexpectedly,  to  have  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  reformation.  His  monu- 
ment to  Julius  II.  demanded  a  building  of  cor- 
responding magnificence,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  was  erected.  To  prosecute  the  undertak- 
ing, money  was  wanted ;  and  indulgences  were 
sold  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  treasure.  A 
Monk  of  Saxony  opposed  the  authority  of  the 
church;  and  it  is  singular,  that  the  means  which 
were  employed  to  raise  the  most  splendid  edifice 
to  the  Catholic  faith  which  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  should  at  the  same  time  have  shaken  that 
religion  to  its  foundation. 

RAFFAEL. 
Francis  I.  having  received  a  picture  of  St. 
Michael  from  the  hand  of  Raffael  d'Urbino,  which 
he  much  coveted,  he  remunerated  Raffael  far  be- 
yond what  his  modesty  conceived  he  ought  to  re- 
ceive: the  generous  artist,  however,  made  him 
a  present  of  a  Holy  Family,  painted  by  himself, 
which  the  courteous  monarch  received,  saying, 
"  That  persons  famous  in  the  arts  partake  of  the 
immortality  of  princes,  and  are  upon  a  footing 
with  them." 


THE  CARTOONS. 

The  Cartoons,  the  most  esteemed  of  all  RafTa- 
el's  compositions,  were  designed  to  serve  as  pat- 
terns for  tapestry,  to  decorate  the  Papal  chapel, 
by  order  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  represent  subjects 
judiciously  selected  from  the  Evangelists  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  They  were  painted  about 
the  year  1520.  The  tapestry  was  executed  at 
the  famous  manufactory  at  Arras,  in  Flanders; 
but  the  death  of  their  illustrious  author,  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Pope,  his  munificent  patron, 
and  the  subsequent  troubles  that  agitated  Rome, 

j  prevented  their  being  placed  in  the  chapel  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Indeed  the  tapestry 
was  never  paid  for,  and  the  Cartoons  were  re- 
tained as  security  until  they  were  purchased  by 
the  King  of  England. 

It  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  that 
these  works  were  purchased  by  King  Charles  I., 
at  the  recommendation  of  Rubens;    but  there  is 

I  reason  for  believing,  that  thev  were   brought  to 
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England  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  who  had  al- 
ready promoted  the  establishment  of  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  tapestry  at  Mortlake,  and  mu- 
nificently gave  Sir  Francis  Crane,  its  ingenious 
projector,  the  sum  of  £2000  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Cartoons  were  purchased  soon 
after  the  erection  of  this  manufactory,  with  the 
intention  of  having  them  copied  by  the  skilful 
artisans  who  were  there  employed,  and  who  were 
not  long  before  they  not  only  rivalled  the  tapestry 
at  Arras,  but  produced  copies  from  the  finest  pic- 
tures with  such  effect  and  splendor,  that  at  a 
short  distance  they  assumed  the  appearance  of 
painting.  Artists  of  distinguished  merit  were 
invited  from  abroad  to  superintend  the  workmen; 
and  Francis  Cleyn,  of  singular  eminence  in  his 
department,  was  retained  by  King  James,  to  de- 
sign grotesques  for  the  looms.  In  the  subsequent 
reign,  five  of  the  Cartoons  were  sent  to  Mortlake, 
to  be  copied  under  the  direction  of  this  artist. 

Soon  after  King  William  was  invited  to  the 
English  throne,  the  Cartoons,  with  other  valuable 
property,  then  considered,  perhaps,  as  "  parcel 
of  royal  lumber,"  were  discovered  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  old  palace  of  Whitehall.  It 
is  supposed  they  had  remained  there  from  the 
time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  other  noble  productions  of  art,  the  pro- 
perty of  King  Charles  I.;  for  this  palace  was 
occupied  by  the  Protector  Cromwell,  and  it  is 
known  that  they  were  purchased  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  parliament  to  sell  the 
king's  effects,  by  order  of  the  Usurper,  for  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  pounds.  They  were 
found  packed,  some  in  four,  some  in  five  pieces, 
in  cases  of  slit  deal. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Car- 
toons were  discovered  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
as  it  belonged  to  his  office,  as  surveyor  of  the 
works,  to  explore  the  abdicated  apartments  in 
all  the  royal  palaces  which  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  wanton  dilapidations  of  civil  war;  and 
it  was  owing  to  his  careful  researches  that  many 
valuable  remains,  which  escaped  the  destructive 
hands  of  the  fanatics,  were  brought  to  light,  and 
replaced  in  the  royal  collection. 

The  Cartoons  were  several  years  in  the  col- 
lection at  Windsor,  when  they  were  returned  to 
their  old  destination  at  Hampton  Court  by  his 
late  Majesty  George  III.  who  was  so  careful  that 
they  should  sustain  no  injury  in  taking  them  from 
their  frames,  or  in  their  removal,  that  he  super- 
intended the  workmen  employed  on  that  service 
for  several  mornings,  and  assisted  himself  in 
placing  them  in  their  cases.  The  frames  in 
which  they  now  hang,  were  made  at  his  Majes- 
ty's private  expense,  andcost  five  hundred  pounds: 
they  are  carved,  and  of  the  pattern  known  to 
connoisseurs  as  the  Carlo  Maratti  frame. 

TITIAN. 

During  the  residence  of  Titian  in  Spain,  he 
composed  many  admirable  works,  and  received 
many  princely  rewards  from  the  Emperor  Charles 
sthe  Fifth,  who  gave  him  the  Key,  the  order. of 


Santiago  at  Brussels,  and  constituted  him  a 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Empire  at  Barcelona,  in 
1553. 

These  favors  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles 
both  of  Germany  and  Spain;  but  their  envy  drew 
no  other  answer  from  Charles  than  that  he  had 
many  nobles,  but  only  one  Titian.  The  artist, 
who  was  at  some  distance,  overheard  the  retort 
with  conscious  satisfaction;  and  as  he  made  his 
obeisance  to  the  emperor,  he  dropped  a  pencil 
on  the  floor.  The  courteous  monarch  took  it 
up,  and  delivering  it  to  him,  said,  that  to  wait 
on  Titian  was  a  service  for  an  emperor. 

The  figure  of  the  Sleeping  Venus  is  a  miracle 
of  art,  and  was  so  decidedly  the  chef  d'ceuvre 
of  Titian,  that  after  several  efforts  to  rival  his 
own  matchless  work,  he  quitted  this  self-emula- 
tion in  despair.  So  delighted  was  Philip  IV. 
with  this  picture,  that  when  the  Prado  was  on 
fire,  on  the  fatal  accident  being  reported  to  him 
while  on  the  throne,  he  instantly  demanded  if  the 
Titian  Venus  had  escaped  the  conflagration! 
The  messenger  assured  him  that  it  was  saved. 
"  Then,"  replied  the  king,  "  all  other  losses  may 
be  supported." 


LOST  ART. 
If  we  may  credit  a  very  singular  story  told  in 
the  Jesuit's  Letters,  the  Chinese  have  now  lost 
a  very  curious  secret.  They  knew  formerly  how 
to  paint  their  porcelain  with  fishes  and  other  ani- 
mals in  such  a  manner,  that  these  figures  never 
appeared  to  the  eye,  till  the  porcelain  vases  were 
filled  with  liquor. 


CORREGGIO. 

It  is  related  of  this  artist,  justly  styled  the 
Apelles  of  Europe,  that,  instigated  by  the  desire 
of  beholding  the  frescos  of  Raffael  in  the  Vatican, 
he  visited  Rome;  and  after  having  long  gazed 
on  these  celebrated  works,  conscious  of  his  own 
transcendent  but  less  regarded  talents,  he  broke 
forth  with  the  memorable  words,  "  cinch'  do  son 
pittore  !  "    I  also  am  a  painter. 

Vasari  commiserates  the  fate  of  Correggio, 
whom  he  represents  as  of  a  melancholy  turn  of 
mind;  timid  and  diffident  of  his  own  powors; 
burthened  with  a  numerous  family,  which  with 
all  his  prodigious  talents  he  could  scarcely  sup- 
port; ill  recompensed  for  his  works;  and  to 
crown  the  sad  story,  we  are  told,  that  having  re- 
ceived at  Parma  a  payment  of  sixty  crowns  in 
copper  money,  he  caught  a  fever  in  the  exertion 
of  carrying  it  home  on  his  shoulders,  which  oc- 
casioned his  death. 

This  picture,  however,  is  exaggerated;  for 
although  the  situation  of  Correggio  was  far  be- 
neath his  merits,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  deplor- 
able. His  family  was  highly  respectable,  and 
possessed  considerable  landed  property,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  augmented  by  his  own  earnings ; 
and  so  far  from  his  having  died  of  the  fatigue  of 
carrying  home  copper  money,  he  was  usually 
paid  in  gold.  For  the  Cupola  and  Tribuna  of 
I  the  church   of  St.  •Giovanni,  he  received  472 
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sequins;  for  that  of  the  Duomo,  350;  payments 
by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  those  times.  For 
his  celebrated  Notte,  he  had  forty  sequins ;  for 
the  St.  Gerome,  which  cost  him  six  months'  la- 
bor, fortyseven.  It  does  not  appear  probable 
that  he  acquired  great  riches;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  equally  screened  from  the  evils 
attendant  on  penury  and  affluence. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  PAINTER. 

Juan  Fernandez  Ximenes,  commonly  called 
El  Mudo,  or  the  Dumb,  was  from  his  infancy 
both  deaf  and  dumb;  but  affording  sufficient 
tokens  of  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  the  art  of 
painting,  he  was  placed  under  good  masters; 
and  from  the  excellence  which  be  attained,  he 
was  called  the  Spanish  Titian.  He  was  one  of 
the  painters  of  the  Escurial,  and  his  principal 
work  is  the  representation  of  the  four  Evangel- 
ists, which  he  painted  in  fresco. 

One  of  the  paintings  which  he  made  for  a 
chapel  that  King  Philip  erected  in  the  wood  of 
Segovia,  represents  the  beheading  of  Santiago; 
and  El  Mudo  inserted  the  portrait  of  Santoyo  as 
the  executioner,  in  revenge  for  some  ill  offices 
which  that  minister  had  done  him.  Santoyo 
complained  to  the  king,  begging  that  the  figure 
might  be  expunged,  and  his  person  not  delivered 
to  posterity  in  the  disgraceful  occupation  of  a 
hangman.  The  king,  who  probably  knew  the 
cause  of  the  offence,  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
nature  of  the  revenge,  and  excusing  himself  to 
Santoyo  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance, would  not  allow  the  picture  to  be  de- 
faced. 

When  Titian's  famous  painting  of  the  Last 
Supper  arrived  at  the  Escurial,  the  king,  Philip 
II.,  proposed  to  cut  the  canvas  to  the  size  of  the 
pannel  in  the  refectory,  where  it  was  designed 
to  hang.  El  Mudo,  who  was  present,  to  prevent 
the  mutilation  of  so  capital  a  work,  made  earnest 
signs  of  intercession  with  the  king,  to  be  permit- 
ted to  copy  it,  and  reduce  it  to  the  size  of  the 
place  assigned  for  it,  offering  to  do  it  in  the  space 
of  six  months.  The  king  expressed  some  hesi- 
tation on  account  of  the  length  of  time  required 
for  the  work,  and  was  proceeding  to  put  his  de- 
sign in  execution,  when  El  Mudo  repeated  his 
supplications  in  behalf  of  his  favorite  master  with 
more  fervency  than  ever,  offering  to  complete 
the  copy  in  less  time  than  he  at  first  demanded, 
tendering  at  the  same  time  his  head  as  the  pun- 
ishment if  he  failed.  The  offer  was  not  accept- 
ed, and  execution  was  performed  upon  Titian, 
accompanied  with  the  most  distressing  attitudes 
and  distortions  of  El  Mudo. 


BERNINI. 

Bernini,  the  sculptor,  was  distinguished  for 
his  extraordinary  precocity.  Ahead  still  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  St.  Prasside,  at  Rome, 
was  executed  by  him  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years.  His  generosity  to  his  brother  artists  was 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  genius.  When  Lou- 
•»«  XIV.  invited  him  to  France,  he  was  received 


with  public  honors  during  his  progress;  and,  on 
his  entrance  into  Paris,  the  Papal  Nuncio  went 
out  to  conduct  him  to  a  royal  palace.  During 
his  stay  of  eight  months,  he  received  eight  louis 
d'ors  per  day;  and  at  his  departure,  a  further 
present  of  fifty  thousand  crowns ;  yet,  though  ex- 
!  pressly  sent  for  to  assist  in  building  the  Louvre, 
when  Louis  showed  him  Penault's  designs,  he 
!  had  the  liberality  to  remark,  that  France  needed 
I  no  foreign  aid  when  she  possessed  so  much  gen- 
ius in  herself. — The  well-known  picture  of  Van- 
dyck,  containing  three  portraits  of  Charles  the 
First,  was  painted  in  order  that  Bernini  might 
make  a  bust  from  it  in  marble,  for  which  the 
sculptor  received  six  thousand  crowns. 


YEARS  OF  STUDY. 

Titian,  whom  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  valued  so 
highly  that  lie  used  to  say,  he  would  be  content 
to  ruin  himself  to  possess  one  genuine  production 
of  his  pencil,  devoted  no  less  than  eighty  years 
of  his  patriarchal  term  of  life,  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  art.  He  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  when 
he  became  a  scholar  of  Bellini,  of  whose  style 
he  was  soon  able  to  present  imitations,  which  ex- 
cited universal  astonishment. — Happening  after- 
wards to  see  the  works  of  Bellini's  pupil,  Gior- 
gione,  he  found  that  he  had  been  excelling  in  the 
|  imitation  of  a  very  inferior  model;  and  for  some 
|  time  made  it  a  rule,  to  copy  after  the  elegant, 
but  gaudy,  style  of  Giorgione.  At  length  aban- 
doning the  trammels  of  example  altogether,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  nature  alone,  and 
thus  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  perfection,  which 
j  has  procured  him  so  enviable  an  immortality. 


MONOCHROMATIC   PAINTING. 

A  very  delicate  experiment,  yet  a  very  natural 
one,  which  Buffon  appears  to  have  first  noticed, 
led  in  all  probability  to  the  invention  of  the  Mono- 
chromatic mode  of  painting,  or  painting  with  a 
single  color. — If  at  the  moment  which  precedes 
sun-set  at  the  close  of  a  cloudless  day,  a  body  is 
placed  near  a  wall,  or  against  anotiier  polished 
body,  or  on  a  smooth  chalky  soil,  the  shadow 
caused  by  this  body  is  blue,  instead  of  being 
black  or  colorless.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
the  light  of  the  sun  being  so  weakened,  that  the 
blue  rays  which  are  reflected  from  the  sky,  which 
has  always  this  color  on  a  clear  day,  fall,  and 
are  again  driven  back,  or  reflected  on  that  part 
of  the  wall  which  the  dying  light  of  the  sun  can- 
not strike ;  for,  even  at  its  last  moment,  the  light 
which  falls  straight  and  direct  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  destroy  that  of  the  heavens,  which  is  only  re- 
flected wherever  they  meet. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

The  first  engraving  on  wood  of  which  there  is 
any  record  in  Europe,  is  that  of"  the  Actions  of 
Alexander,"  by  the  two  Cunios,  executed  in  the 

(  year  1285  or  1286.  The  engravings  are  eight 
in  number,  and  in  size  about  nine  inches  by  six. 

i  In  a  frontispiece  decorated  with  fanciful  orna- 
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ments  there  is  an  inscription,  which  states  the  en- 
gravings to  have  been  by  "  Alesandro  Alberico 
Cunio  Cavaliere,  and  Isabella  Cunio,  twin  broth- 
er and  sister;  first  reduced,  imagined,  and  at- 
tempted to  be  executed  in  relief,  with  a  small 
knife  on  blocks  of  wood,  made  even  and  polished 
by  this  learned  and  dear  sister;  continued  and 
finished  by  us  together,  at  Ravenna,  from  the 
eight  pictures  of  our  invention,  painted  six  times 
larger  than  here  represented ;  engraved,  explain- 
ed by  verses,  and  thus  marked  upon  the  paper, 
to  perpetuate  the  number  of  them,  and  to  enable 
us  to  present  them  to  our  relations  and  friends  in 
testimony  of  gratitude,  friendship,  and  affection. 
All  this  was  done  and  finished  by  us  when  only 
sixteen  years  of  age."  This  account,  which 
was  given  by  Papillon,  who  saw  the  engravings, 
has  been  much  disputed;  but  Mr.  Ottley,  in  his 
late  valuable  work,  deems  it  authentic. 

COPPER-PLATE   ENGRAVING. 

The  invention  of  copper-plate  engraving  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  derived  from  Maso  Finiguer- 
ra,  a  Florentine,  who  lived,  between  the  years 
1400  and  1460.  It  is  said  that  he  impressed 
with  earth  all  the  things  which  he  engraved  in 
silver,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  them  with  niello, 
a  metallic  substance  reduced  to  powder,  compo- 
sed of  silvei,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  ■and  borax. 
And  having  poured  over  the  earthen  impressions 
liquid  sulphur,  they  became  printed,  and  filled 
with  smoke.  "Whence,"  saysVasari,  "being 
rubbed  with  oil,  they  showed  the  same  as  the  sil- 
ver; and  this  he  also  did  with  damped  paper, 
and  with  the  same  tint,  pressing  over  it  with  a 
round  roller,  smooth  in  every  part,  which  not 
only  made  them  appear  printed,  but  as  if  drawn 
with  a  pen." 

BLUNDERS. 

Tintoret,  in  a  picture  which  represents  the  Is- 
raelites gathering  manna  in  the  desert,  has  armed 
the  Hebrews  with  guns;  and  a  modern  Neapoli- 
tan artist  has  represented  the  Holy  Family  dur- 
ing their  journey  to  Egypt,  as  passing  the  Nile 
in  a  barge  as  richly  ornamented  as  that  of  Cleo- 
patra. 

Brengheli,  a  Dutch  painter,  in  a  picture  of  the 
Eastern  Magi,  has,  according  to  the  grotesque 
fashion  of  his  country,  drawn  the  Indian  king  in 
a  large  white  surplice,  with  boots  and  spurs,  and 
bearing  in  his  hand,  as  a  present  to  the  Holy 
Child,  the  model  of  a  Dutch  seventyfour. 

Lanfranc  has  thrown  churchmen  in  their  robes 
at  the  feet  of  our  Savior,  when  an  infant;  and 
Algarotti  relates,  that  Paul  Veronese  introduced 
several  Benedictines  among  the  guests  at  the 
feast  of  Can  a. 

An  altar-piece  in  a  church  at  Capua,  painted 
by  Chella  delle  Puera,  representing  the  Annun- 
ciation, is  a  curious  collection  of  absurdities. 
The  Virgin  is  seated  in  a  rich  arm  chair  of  crim- 
son velvet,  with  gold  flowers;  a  cat  and  parrot 
placed  near  her,  seem  extremely  attentive  to  the 
whole  scene :  and  on  a  table  are  a  silver  coffee 
■pot  .and  cup. 


A  modern  Italian  has  painted  the  same  subject 
in  a  way  equally  absurd.  The  Virgin  is  on  her 
knees  near  the  toilette;  on  a  chair  are  thrown 
a  variety  of  fashionable  dresses,  which  show  that, 
in  the  painter's  opinion  at  least,  she  must  have 
been  a  practised  coquette ;  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance appears  a  cat,  with  its  head  lifted  up  to- 
wards the  angel,  and  its  ears  on  end  to  catch 
what  he  has  got  to  say. 

Paulo  Mazzochi  painted  a  piece  representing 
the  four  elements,  in  which  fishes  marked  the  sea, 
moles  the  earth,  and  a  salamander  the  fire.  He 
wished  to  have  represented  the  air  by  a  camele- 
on;  but  not  knowing  how  to  draw  that  scarce 
animal,  he  contented  himself,  from  a  similarity 
of  sounds,  to  introduce  a  camel,  who,  extending 
his  long  neck,  snuffs  up  the  breezes  around  him. 

But,  of  all  the  blunders  which  artists  have 
committed,  none  is  perhaps  so  great  as  that  of 
the  painter,  who,  in  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion, 
represented  the  confessor  holding  out  a  crucifix, 
to  the  good  thief  who  was  crucified  with  our  Sa- 
vior. 

Anachronisms  of  this  description  have  been  so 
often  noticed,  that  they  are  now  scarcely  worth 
collecting;  but  there  are  others  of  a  rarer  sort, 
which  owe  their  existence  to  the  barbarous  trans- 
formations which  pictures,  originally  correct, 
have  undergone,  to  please  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  day ;  and  which  it  is  v  sll  to  treasure 
up  as  marks  of  the  impotence  of  power,  when  it 
would  torture  genius  into  a  violation  of  sincerity 
and  truth. 

In  the  chapel  of  one  of  the  principal  colleges 
in  Paris,  there  was  a  picture  representing  the 
general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  attended 
by  some  of  his  aides-de-camp,  paying  a  visit  to 
the  plague  hospitals.  Since  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbon  family  to  the  throne  of  France, 
Bonaparte  has  been  converted  into  Christ,  and 
his  aides-de-camp  into  apostles.  The  artist  who 
has  made  these  alterations,  has  not,  however, 
thought  it  necessary  entirely  to  change  the  cos- 
tume, and  our  Saviour  appears  in  the  boots  of 
Napoleon. 

An  instance  of  similar  absurdity  occurred  at 
Naples,  where.,  to  preserve  Gros's  magnificent 
picture  of  the  Battle  of  Aboukir,  a  Neapolitan 
general  who  never  set  foot  in  Egypt,  has  been 
substituted  for  Murat. 


FINGER  PAINTER. 

Cornelius  Ketel,  a  native  of  Gouda,  who  vis- 
ited England  in  1573,  and  finally  settled  at  Am- 
sterdam, sought  to  make  himself  known  by  a 
method  of  painting  entirely  new.  He  discarded 
his  brushes,  and  painted  only  with  his  fingers, 
beginning  with  his  own  portrait.  The  whim 
took;  he  repeated  the  practice,  and,  it  is  said, 
executed  these  fantastic  works  with  great  beauty 
of  coloring.  As  his  success  increased,  so  did 
his  folly.  His  fingers  appeared  too  easy  tools, 
and  he  undertook  to  paint  with  his  feet.  His 
pretended  first  essay  he  made  in  public  on  a  pic- 
ture of  Silence.  That  part  of  the  public,  who, 
like  Ketel,  began  to  think  the  more  a  painter 
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was  a  mountebank,  the  greater  was  his  merit, 
were  so  indulgent  as  to  applaud  even  his  caprice. 

PATRIOTISM. 

When  Nancy  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  wished  Jacques 
Callot,  who  was  one  of  the  duke's  subjects, 
to  make  a  set  of  prints  descriptive  of  the  siege 
of  that  important  place.  The  artist  refused ; 
and  on  the  cardinal's  insisting  very  peremptorily 
that  he  should  do  it,  he  replied,  "  My  lord,  if  you 
continue  to  urge  me,  I  will  cut  off  the  thumb  of 
my  right  hand  before  your  face;  for  1  will  never 
consent  to  perpetuate  the  calamity  and  disgrace 
of  my  sovereign  and  protector." 

ENGLISH  CHARACTERISTIC. 
Lucas,  a  painter  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  employed  to  paint  a  gallery  for   the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  High  Admiral.     He  was 
to   represent   the   habits    of   different    nations. 
When  he  came  to  the  English,  he  painted  a  na- 
ked man  with  cloth  of  various  sorts  lying  by  him, 
and  a  pair  of  shears,  as  a  satire  on  their  fickle- 
ness of  dress.     The  thought  was  borrowed  from 
Andrew  Borde,   who,    in   his   Introduction    to 
Knowledge,  prefixed  a  naked  Englishman,  with 
these  lines: 
"  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  ;  I  stand  here 
Musing  in  my  mind  what  rayment  I  shall  wear." 

ROYAL    CRITICISM. 

Zuccaro,  one  of  the  painters  employed  on  the 
Escurial,  failed  of  giving  the  king  satisfaction; 
but  he  was  notwithstanding  munificently  reward- 
ed. "  Senor,"  said  Zuccaro  one  day,  as  he  was 
displaying  a  painting  of  the  Nativity  for  the 
great  altar  of  the  Escurial,  "  you  now  behold  all 
that  art  can  execute;  beyond  this,  which  I  have 
done,  the  powers  of  painting  cannot  go."  The 
king  was  silent  for  some  time,  and  so  unmoved, 
that  neither  approbation  nor  contempt  could  be 
determined  from  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance; at  last,  preserving  still  the  same  indif- 
ference, he  asked  if  those  were  eggs,  which  one 
of  the  shepherds,  in  the  act  of  running,  carried 
in  his  basket!  the  painter  answered  that  they 
were.  "  'T  is  well  he  did  not  break  them,"  said 
<he  king,  and  turned  away. 

CARICATURING. 

A  Norman  priest,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  named  the  Abbe  Malot- 
ru,  was  remarkably  deformed  in  his  figure,  and 
ridiculous  in  his  dress.  One  day  while  he  was 
performing  mass,  lie  observed  a  smile  of  contempt 
on  the  face  of  M.  de  Lasson,  wliich  irritated  him 
bo  much,  that  the  moment  the  service  was  over, 
he  instituted  a  process  against  him.  Lasson 
possessed  the  talent  of  caricature  drawing;  he 
sketched  a  figure  of  the  ill-made  priest,  accou- 
tred, as  he  used  to  be,  in  half-a-dozen  black  caps, 
over  one  another,  nine  waiscoats,  and  as  many 
pair  of  breeches.  When  the  court  before  whom 
he  was  cited  urged  him  to  produce  his   defence. 


he  suddenly  exhibited  his  Abbe  Malotru,  and  the 
irresistible  laughter  which  it  occasioned,  insured 
his  acquittal. 

PAINTING  THE   DEAD. 

Bacici,  a  Genoese  painter,  who  flourished  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  a  very  peculiar  tal- 
ent of  producing  the  exact  resemblance  of  de- 
ceased persons  whom  he  had  never  seen.  He 
first  drew  a  face  at  random,  and  afterwards  al- 
tering it  in  every  feature,  by  the  advice  and  un- 
der the  inspection  of  such  as  had  known  the  par- 
ty, he  improved  it  to  a  striking  likeness. 

A  PRETTY  LIKENESS. 
A  plain  blunt  German  being  asked  by  an  an- 
cient Roman,  how  he  liked  a  very  famous  picture 
of  an  old  shepherd  leaning  on  his  crook  1  "Like 
hi  "  said  he,  **  why,  if  the  original  was  alive,  I 
would  not  take  him,  if  you  would  give  him  to 
me  for  a  slave." 


SPAGNOLETO. 
The  Spanish  painter  Ribera,  known  by  the 
name  of  Spagnoleto,  was  of  very  humble  paren- 
tage ;  but  though  suffering  the  extreme  of  pover- 
ty, he  felt  within  himself  such  powers  of  genius, 
as  were  superior  to  depression.  After  being 
some  time  with  Ribalta,  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
enlisting  himself  in  the  academy,  pursued  his 
studies  with  an  industry  which  knew  no  remis- 
sion; even  whilst  he  was  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
scanty  necessaries  of  life,  which  he  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  drawings  and  sketches  in  the  acade- 
my. Without  friends,  and,  at  times,  almost 
without  food  or  raiment,  he  persisted  in  his 
course  with  a  stubborn  virtuous  perseverance, 
which  nothing  could  divert  from  its  object. — 
One  day,  a  cardinal  passing  in  his  coach,  ob- 
served a  tattered  figure  employed  in  painting  a 
board  affixed  to  the  outside  of  one  of  the  ordina- 
ry houses  in  the  streets  of  Rome;  the  youth  and 
wretchedness  of  the  spectacle  excited  his  pity, 
and  the  singular  attention  with  which  he  pursued 
his  work  attracted  his  notice.  It  was  Ribera, 
in  the  act  of  earning  his  bread,  of  which  his  ap- 
pearance showed  he  was  absolutely  in  want. 
The  cardinal  called  him  to  his  coach,  and  order- 
ing him  to  his  palace,  immediately  domiciliated 
the  lucky  youth.  Here  he  lived  in  ease  and 
affluence;  but  that  virtue  which  the  frowns  of 
fortune  could  not  shake,  was  not  proof  against 
her  caresses.  Young  Ribera  became  a  slave  to 
pleasures  of  which  he  had  not  before  even  specu- 
lative enjoyment.  At  length  the  ruin  which  his 
genius  was  menaced  with,  alarmed  his  pride. — 
With  one  gallant  effort  he  burst  the  shackles  of 
temptation,  and  sallying  out  of  the  palace  of  the 
cardinal,  re-assumed  his  dignity  of  soul  and  pov- 
erty at  once. 

He  had  now  all  his  former  miseries  to  encount- 
er, with  the  aggravated  contrast  of  experienced 
delights.      The    slender   encouragement  he  met 
1  with  at  Rome,  determined  him  to  go  to  Naples. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 
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He  set  out  in  a  ragged  jacket,  having  pledged 
his  cloak  to  make  provision  for  the  journey. 
In  Naples  he  engaged  himself  to  a  common  paint- 
er for  hire.  This  man,  however,  had  some  sci- 
ence and  much  humanity;  the  abilities  of  Ribe- 
ra  surprised  him ;  he  clearly  saw  how  superior 
his  talents  were  to  the  low  occupation  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  He  employed  him  on  better 
subjects;  and  a  farther  acquaintance  opening  to 
him  his  good  qualities,  he  gave  hirn  his  only 
daughter  in  marriage. 

It  was  now  that  Ribera's  genius  was  enabled 
to  display  itself.  A  new  choice  of  subjects  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  world ;  and  people  saw, 
with  a  terror  partaking  of  delight,  martyrdoms, 
executions,  and  torments,  expressed  with  a  truth 
and  fidelity  hitherto  unknown.  Ribera  selected 
all  that  sacred  or  classic  history  afforded  in  the 
terrible,  for  "  horrors  were  not  displeasing  to 
him."  All  that  the  Pagan  theology,  or  the  po- 
etical hell,  had  represented  to  appal  the  guilty, 
was  to  be  found  on  the  canvas  of  Ribera.  A 
martyred  St.  Bartholomew,  stript  to  the  muscles, 
became  a  study  for  anatomists.  Cato  of  Utica, 
in  the  act  of  tearing  out  his  bowels,  brought  the 
horror  of  self-murder  to  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
men.  Hercules,  struggling  in  the  throes  of  death, 
and  all  tortured  in  the  fabulous  realm  of  Pluto, 
were  now  exhibited  like  Eschylus'  furies  on  the 
stage  of  Athens,  and  in  some  instances  with  the 
same  effects.  His  pictures  were  from  that  time 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  adorned  the  best  col- 
lections in  Europe. 


EQUANIMITY. 

Regnier,  King  of  Naples,  was  painting  a  par- 
tridge, when  he  was  told  that  his  Kingdom  was 
lost.  He  heard  the  fatal  intelligence  in  silence, 
and  finished  his  work  before  he  permitted  him- 
self to  lament  his  calamity. 

THE  SPEAKING  SCROLLS  OF  OLD. 

Simon  Memmi,  who  flourished  at  Siena  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  first 
painter  who,  by  way  of  explanation,  put  written 
scrolls  in  the  mouths  of  his  figures,  a  practice 
which  afterwards  became  common.  There  is  a 
piece  of  his  now  in  existence,  wherein  the  devil, 
almost  expiring  from  the  severe  pursuit  of  a  saint, 
exclaims,  Ohime  !  Non  posso  piu.  Oh!  Oh! 
It  is  all  over  with  me. 


MABUSE. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  once  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Marquess  de  Veren,  who  mad  magnificent 
preparations  for  his  reception  ;  and  among  other 
expenses,  ordered  all  his  household  to  be  dressed 
in  white  damask. — Mabuse,  the  painter,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Marquess,  always  want- 
ed money  to  waste  in  extravagance;  and  when 
the  tailor  came  to  take  his  measure,  he  desired 
to  have  the  damask,  under  the  pretence  of  invent- 
ing a  singular  habit.  He  sold  it  immediately, 
epent  the  money,  and  then  painted  a  suit  of  paper 
20 


so  like  damask,  that  it  was  not  distinguished  as 
he  marched  in  the  procession  between  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  poet,  other  pensioners  of  the  Mar- 
quess, who  being  informed  of  the  trick,  asked 
the  emperor  which  of  the  three  suits  he  liked 
best.  The  emperor  pointed  to  that  of  Mabuse, 
as  excelling  in  the  whiteness  and  beauty  of  the 
flowers;  nor  did  he,  until  convinced  by  the  touch, 
doubt  of  its  being  genuine  silk. 


GENEROUS    DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

An  order  for  some  statues  having  been  sent  to 
the  celebrated  Danish  sculptor,  Thorvaldsen, 
when  at  Rome,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  sculp- 
tor, in  return,  begged  to  inform  his  majesty,  that 
one  of  his  own  subjects,  a  sculptor,  resident  like 
himself  at  Rome,  was  as  well,  if  not  better  quali- 
fied to  execute  the  work.  In  consequence  of 
this  letter,  Rudolf  Schadow,  the  Prussian,  re- 
ceived the  order.  If  the  King  of  Prussia  had  a 
guinea  to  spare  in  the  world,  he  should  have  sent 
an  order  to  both. 


STATUE  OF  CHARLES  I. 

The  noble  equestrian  figure  of  King  Charles 
at  Charing  Cross,  was  executed  by  Le  Soeur. 
It  was  cast  in  1633,  in  a  spot  of  ground  near  the 
church  of  Covent  Garden;  and  not  being  erect- 
ed before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  it 
was  sold  by  the  parliament  to  John  Rivet,  a 
brazier  in  Holborn,  with  strict  orders  to  break 
it  in  pieces.  But  he  produced  some  fragments 
of  old  brass,  and  concealed  the  statue  and  horse 
under  ground,  until  the  restoration.  It  was 
placed  in  its  present  situation  in  the  year  1678, 
at  the  expense  of  the  crown. 


CHALLENGE. 

Closterman  being  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  to  whom,  though  a  good  paint- 
er, he  was  inferior,  sent  him  a  challenge  to 
paint  a  picture  with  him  for  a  wager.  Sir  God- 
frey wisely  declined  the  contest,  and  sent  him 
word  he  allowed  him  to  be  his  superior. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  grace  of  nature, 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  so  powerfully  shed 
over  his  pictures,  had  to  maintain  a  serious  strug- 
gle against  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  in  favor  of 
the  constrained  and  uniform  style  of  his  prede 
cessors  in  portrait  painting,  for  they  had  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind.  Ellis,  who  was  an  em- 
inent painter  at  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua's  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  notice  of  the  world,  was  na- 
turally enough  attached  to  the  older  fashions, 
with  which  he  had  long  been  familiarized.  Hav- 
ing heard  of  the  well-known  picture  of  the  Turk- 
ish Boy,  he  called  on  Reynolds  in  order  to  see 
it;  and  perceiving  his  mode  of  painting  to  be 
very  unlike  the  manner  to  which  he  had  himself 
olways  been  accustomed,  and,  indeed,  unlike  any- 
thing  he  had  ever  seen  before,   he  was  much 
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astonished,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  Reynolds, 
this  will  never  answer;  why  you  do  not  paint 
in  the  least  degree  in  the  world  in  the  manner 
of  Kneller."  But  when  Reynolds  began  to  ex- 
postulate, and  to  vindicate  himself,  Ellis  feeling 
himself  unable  to  give  any  good  reason  for  the 
objection  he  had  advanced,  cried  out  in  a  great 
rage,  "  Shakspeare  in  poetry,  and  Kneller  in 
painting,  for  me  !  "  and  immediately  ran  out  of 
the  room. 

Portraits  in  the  time  of  Hudson,  the  master  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  were  almost  always  paint- 
ed in  one  attitude,  one  hand  in  the  waistcoat, 
and  the  hat  under  the  arm.  A  gentleman, 
whose  portrait  young  Reynolds  painted,  desired 
to  have  his  hat  on  his  head  in  the  picture ;  which 
was  quickly  finished  in  a  commonplace  attitude, 
done  without  much  study,  and  sent  home.  On 
inspection,  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  although 
the  gentleman,  in  his  portrait,  had  one  hat 
upon  his  head,  yet  there  was  another  under  his 
arm. 


PORTRAIT  OF  HAYDN. 

When  Haydn  was  in  England,  one  of  the 
princes  commissioned  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
take  his  portrait.  Haydn  went  to  the  painter's 
house,  and  sat  to  him,  but  soon  grew  tired. 
Sir  Joshua,  careful  of  his  reputation,  would  not 
paint  a  man  of  acknowledged  genius,  with  a  stu- 
pid countenance;  and  deferred  the  sitting  till 
another  day.  The  same  weariness  and  want  of 
expression  occurring  at  the  next  attempt,  Rey- 
nolds went  and  communicated  the  circumstance 
to  his  royal  highness,  who  contrived  the  follow- 
ing stratagem.  He  sent  to  the  painter's  house  a 
pretty  German  girl,  in  the  service  of  the  Queen. 
Haydn  took  his  seat  for  the  third  time,  and  as 
soon  as  the  conversation  began  to  flag,  a  curtain 
rose,  and  the  fair  German  addressed  him  in  his 
native  language,  with  a  most  elegant  compli- 
ment. Haydn,  delighted,  overwhelmed  the  en- 
chantress with  questions;  his  countenance  re- 
covered its  animation,  and  Sir  Joshua  rapidly 
seized  its  traits. 


LE  SOEUR. 

This  excellent  painter,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  was  pupil  to  Simon  Voutet,  but  he 
soon  surpassed  his  master;  and  though  he  never 
quitted  France,  became  one  of  the  first  painters 
of  his  day.  His  contemporary,  Le  Brim,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  jealous  of  his  superioi 
talents,  for  on  hearing  of  his  death,  he  malig- 
nantly said,  M  I  feel  now  as  if  I  had  a  thorn  just 
taken  out  of  my  foot." 

EXCELLENCE. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  like  many  other  distin- 
guished persons,  was  never  satisfied  with  his 
own  efforts,  however  well  they  might  satisfy 
others.  When  the  ingenious  M.  Mosnier,  a 
Fiench  painter,  was  one  day  praising  to  him  the 


excellence  of  one  of  his  pictures,  he  replied, 
"Ah  !  Monsieur,  jene  fais  que  des  ebauches,  des 
ebauches."  Alas  !  sir,  I  can  only  make  sketch- 
es, sketches. 


HAVOC  OF   WAR. 

A  few  days  before  the  entry  of  the  French 
into  Seville,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  when 
the  inhabitants,  in  great  consternation,  were 
packing  up  their  most  valuable  effects  to  send 
them  to  Cadiz,  a  masterpiece  of  Correggio,  rep- 
resenting the  adoration  of  the  shepherds,  which 
was  painted  on  wood,  and  which  the  proprie- 
tors, who  were  the  monks  of  one  of  the  convents 
of  Seville,  wished  to  preserve  safe  from  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  was  sawn  in  two  for  its  more  easy 
carriage.  By  one  of  those  accidents  which  will 
occur  in  the  most  regular  times,  and  which  are 
still  more  excusable  in  a  period  of  great  confu- 
sion, the  two  parts  of  Correggio  got  separated 
on  their  way  to  Cadiz;  and  on  their  arrival  in 
that  city,  one  part  was  sold  to  one  connoisseur, 
with  the  promise  that  the  part  wanting  should  be 
subsequently  delivered  to  him;  while  the  other 
part  was  sold  to  another  connoisseur,  under  the 
same  engagement.  Both  the  parts  arrived  in 
England,  and  the  possessor  of  each  maintained 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  other's  lot. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  though  the 
harmony  of  the  composition  is  unquestionably 
broken  by  the  separations  of  its  parts,  yet  that 
each  part  forms  of  itself  an  admirable  picture; 
and  as  the  rival  proprietors  are  rich  and  obsti- 
nate, the  parts  are  not  likely  to  be  united. 
The  whole  picture  is  worth  four  thousand 
guineas. 


FEMALE    SCULPTOR. 

Propertia  da  Rossi,  a  female  of  Bologna  of 
obscure  birth,  handled  the  chisel  as  a  profession- 
al artist  for  emolument,  and  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  her  efforts.  She  united  the  delicacy 
of  Praxiteles  with  the  truth  of  Puget.  In  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  she  made  several 
statues  for  the  facade  of  San  Petronio  at  Bologna. 
She  was  also  a  good  painter,  and  an  excellent 
engraver.  Propertia  became  enamored  of  a 
young  artist,  who  did  not  make  a  suitable  return 
to  her  love.  This  disappointment  threw  her  into 
a  lingering  disorder,  which  brought  her  to  the 
grave.  Her  last  work  was  a  basso-relievo,  rep- 
resenting the  History  of  Joseph,  and  Potiphar's 
wife.  Her  cruel  lover  was  represented  as  Jo- 
seph; herself  as  the  Egyptian  queen.  It  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  her  best  work,  and  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  been  executed  con  amore. 


A  CONNOISSEUR. 

Vernet  relates,  that  he  was  once  employed  to 
paint  a  landscape,  with  a  cave,  and  St.  Je- 
rome in  it;  he  accordingly  painted  the  land- 
scape with  St.  Jerome  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 
When  he  delivered  the  picture,  the  purchaser, 
who    understood  nothing  of  perspective,   said. 
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H  the  landscape  and  the  cave  are  well  made,  but 
St.  Jerome  is  not  in  the  cave." — "  I  understand 
you,  sir,"  replied  Vernet,  "I  will  alter  it." 
He  therefore  took  the  painting,  and  made  the 
shade  darker,  so  that  the  saint  seemed  to  set 
farther  in.  The  gentleman  took  the  painting; 
but  it  again  appeared  to  him  that  the  saint  was 
not  in  the  cave.  Vernet  then  wiped  out  the 
figure,  and  gave  it  to  the  gentleman,  who  seem- 
ed perfectly  satisfied.  Whenever  he  saw  stran- 
gers to  whom  he  showed  the  picture,  he  said, 
"  Here  you  see  a  picture  by  Vernet,  with  St. 
Jerome  in  the  cave."  "  But  we  cannot  see  the 
saint,"  replied  the  visitors.  "  Excuse  me, 
gentlemen,"  answered  the  possessor,  "  he  is 
there;  for  I  have  seen  him  standing  at  the  en- 
trance, and  afterwards  farther  back;  and  am 
therefore  quite  sure  that  he  is  in  it." 

HOLBEIN. 

When  Holbein  determined  to  quit  his  native 
town,  Basil,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  his 
works,  which  were  becoming  too  numerous  there, 
he  intimated  that  he  would  leave  a  specimen  of 
the  power  of  his  abilities.  He  had  still  at  his 
house  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  patrons,  which  he 
had  just  finished.  On  the  forehead  he  painted  a 
fly,  and  sent  the  picture  to  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  The  gentleman,  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  piece,  went  eagerly  to  brush  off 
the  fly,  and  found  the  deceit.  The  story  soon 
spread,  and  made  more  impression  than  efforts 
of  greater  excellence.  Orders  were  immediate- 
ly given  to  prevent  the  city  being  deprived  of  so 
wonderful  an  artist ;  but  Holbein  had  already 
gone. 

A  nobleman  complaining  to  Henry  VIII.  of 
some  rude  treatment  he  had  received  from  Hol- 
bein, the  king,  who  knew  the  provocation,  said, 
"  You  have  not  to  do  with  Holbein,  but  with  me ; 
I  tell  you  of  seven  peasants  I  can  make  as  many 
lords;  but  of  seven  lords  I  could  not  make  one 
Holbein." 

CANOVA. 

The  celebrated  Italian  sculptor  Canova,  is  a 
native  of  a  village  in  the  Venetian  states, 
and  therefore  not  a  Roman,  though  born  for 
Rome ;  for  as  he  himself  replied  to  Bonaparte, 
when  pressed  to  fix  his  residence  at  Paris, 
"  sans  son  atelier,  sans  ses  amis,  sans  son 
beau  del,  sans  sa  Rgme,"  his  genius  would 
become  enfeebled.  Very  early  in  life,  he  dis- 
covered a  perception  of  true  beauty  in  sculpture, 
which  was  then  wholly  extinct  in  Italy;  and 
without  any  other  guide  than  his  own  concep- 
tions, he  designed  and  executed,  while  yet  only 
twentyone,  a  beautiful  group  of  Daedalus  and 
Icarus,  of  which  the  cast  is  preserved  in  his 
studio.  This  work  he  brought  to  Rome,  and 
presented  himself  with  it  at  the  door  of  the  Ve- 
netian ambassador.  The  ambassador  was  at 
dinner,  but  after  an  awful  interval  of  trembling 
expectation  to  the  young  and  modest  artist,  an 
Abbe  was  sent  out  to  pass  sentence  on  it.  View- 
ing  it  in   every  light,  and  examining  it  with 


much  care,  during  all  which  time  Canova  under- 
went the  tortures  of  suspense,  the  Abbe  exclaim- 
ed "  C'est  une  cochonnerie." 

This  was  a  death  blow  to  the  hopes  of  Cano- 
va; and  on  leaving  the  Venetian  palace  he  wept 
with  grief.  Fortunately,  however,  Sir  \V. 
Hamilton  hearing  of  this  piece  of  statuary,  sent 
to  request  to  see  it.  Charmed  yet  more  with  the 
artist  than  the  work,  the  generous  Englishman 
exerted  himself  in  his  behalf;  and  by  liberal  as- 
sistance, encouraged  him  to  proceed.  His  next 
group  of  Theseus  and  Minotaur,  was  purchased 
by  the  very  Venetian  ambassador  at  whose  house 
he  had  met  with  so  cutting  a  rebuff.  He  was 
then  employed  to  execute  the  monument  of  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  now  in  the  church  of  the  S.  S. 
Apostoli;  but  it  was  not  until  after  1792,  when 
he  executed  that  more  beautiful  one  at  St.  Pe- 
ter's to  the  memory  of  Clement  XIII.,  of  which 
the  waking  and  sleeping  lions  are  among  the  fi- 
nest efforts  of  art,  that  he  was  enabled  to  pro- 
cure any  assistance  in  performing  the  most  la- 
borious part  of  his  works. 

Canova  is  now  rich  and  titled,  but  still  the 
same  simple  unostentatious  individual  who  pre- 
sented himself  with  his  first  great  attempt  at  the 
door  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.  He  cares  not 
for  personal  luxuries.  Not  only  the  pension  of 
3000  Roman  crowns  granted  him  by  the  Pope, 
along  with  the  title  of  Marquess,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  fortune  acquired  by  his  labors,  is  be- 
stowed in  acts  of  charity,  and  upon  unfortunate 
artists.  On  occasion  of  a  bad  harvest,  he  main- 
tained the  poor  of  his  native  village  one  whole 
winter  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  confers  a  favor,  reflects  ad- 
ditional honor  on  his  character.  A  poor,  a 
proud,  and  a  bad  painter,  was  in  danger  of  starv- 
ing with  his  whole  family,  for  no  one  would  em- 
ploy him.  Canova  knew  this  man  would  refuse 
a  gift ;  and  in  respect  to  his  feelings,  he  sacrificed 
his  own  taste.  He  requested  him  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture, leaving  the  subject  and  size  to  his  own 
choice,  and  saying  he  had  set  apart  four  hundred 
scudi  (not  less  than  one  hundred  pounds)  for  the 
purpose,  half  of  which  he  remitted  at  present, 
and  the  other  half  should  be  sent  when  the  work 
was  finished  ;  adding,  that  the  sooner  he  receiv- 
ed it,  he  should  be  the  better  pleased. 

RILEY. 

John  Riley,  one  of  the  best  native  painters  that 
has  flourished  in  England,  was  too  diffident  of 
his  own  talents,  and  easily  disgusted  with  his 
own  work.  A  small  portion  of  the  vanity  of 
Kneller,  would  have  made  Riley's  fortune. 
Charles  the  Second  sat  to  him,  but  almost  dis- 
couraged the  bashful  artist  from  pursuing  a  pro- 
fession for  which  he  was  so  well  calculated. 
Looking  at  the  picture,  the  King  exclaimed, 
**  Is  this  like  me  1  then,  od's  fish,  I  am  an  ugly 
fellow."  This  discouraged  Riley  so  much,  that 
he  could  not  bear  the  picture,  though  he  sold 
it  for  a  large  price.  He  afterwards  painted  the 
portraits  of  King  James  II.  and  of  William  and 
Mary. 
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PERCY  ANECDOTES. 


W.   VANDEVELDE. 

William  Vandevelde  the  younger,  is  distin- 
guished as  the  most  eminent  painter  of  sea  pieces. 
Having  finished  a  painting  for  Charles  II.  of  the 
junction  of  the  English  and  French  fleets  at  the 
Nore,  when  that  monarch  went  to  view  them,  two 
commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  agreed  to  beg 
the  picture  of  the  king,  then  to  cut  it  in  two,  and 
each  to  take  a  part.  The  painter,  in  whose  pre- 
sence they  concluded  this  wise  treaty,  took  away 
the  picture,  and  concealed  it  until  the  king's 
death,  when  he  offered  it  to  Bullfinch,  the  print- 
seller,  for  eighty  pounds.  Bullfinch  took  time 
to  consider,  and  returning  to  make  the  purchase, 
found  the  picture  already  sold  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty  guineas. 

SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  lessened  his  own  reputa- 
tion, by  making  it  subservient  to  his  fortune:  he 
united  the  highest  vanity  with  the  most  consum- 
mate negligence  of  his  character.  He  had  the 
singular  honor  of  painting  the  portraits  of  ten 
sovereigns,  and  amassed  a  fortune  of  £2000  a 
year,  although  he  lived  magnificently,  and  lost 
£20,000  in  the  South  Sea  scheme.  He  is  said 
to  have  given  as  a  reason  for  preferring  portrait- 
painting,  that  "Painters  of  history  make  the 
dead  live,  and  do  not  begin  to  live  themselves  till 
they  are  dead.  I  paint  the  living,  and  they 
make  me  live." 


THE  FLORENTINE  BRUTUS. 

At  Florence  there  is  an  unfinished  statue,  by 
Michael  Angelo,  which  it  is  erroneously  supposed 
was  intended  for  Marcus  Brutus.  It  is  a  por- 
trait of  one  of  the  Medici  who  assassinated  his 
uncle,  and  was  called  the  Florentine  Brutus; 
but  proving  afterwards  the  oppressor,  and  not  the 
liberator,  of  his  country,  M.  Angelo  laid  aside 
the  unfinished  statue  in  disgust,  and  could  never 
be  prevailed  on  to  complete  it. 

DAVID. 

It  is  related  of  the  French  painter,  David,  i 
•that  he  attended  the  execution  of  his  friends, 
Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  as  a  spectacle 
connected  with  his  improvement  in  the  art  of 
painting;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  the  prisoners  at  La  Force,  in  September, 
1792,  he  was  composedly  making  sketches  from 
•the  dying  and  the  dead.  Reboul  asked  him  what 
'he  was  doing1?  He  coolly  replied,  "  I  am  catch- 
ling  the  last  convulsions  of  nature  in  these  scoun- 
drels." 

TRIAL  OF  CONJUGAL  AFFECTION. 
Oraaabeek',  a  Flemish  painter,   entertaining 

some  doubts  as  to  the   affection  of  his  wife,   who 
was  a  modest  and  agreeable   woman,  and  being   j 
anxious  to  ascertain  if  she  really  loved  him,    he 
one  day  stripped    his  breast    naked,  and   painted 
the  appearance  of  a  mortal   wound  on  his  skin; 


his  lips  and  cheeks  he  painted  of  a  livid  color, 
and  on  his  palette  near  him  he  placed  his  knife, 
painted  on  the  blade  with  a  blood-like  color. 
When  everything  was  prepared,  he  shrieked  out, 
as  if  he  had  been  that  instant  killed,  and  lay  still. 
His  wife  ran  in,  saw  him  in  that  terrifying  con- 
dition, and  showed  so  many  tokens  of  unaffected 
natural  passion,  and  real  grief,  that  he  rose  up 
convinced  of  her  affection,  dissuaded  her  from 
grieving,  and  freely  told  her  his  motive  for  the 
whole  contrivance,  which  he  would  not  have 
violated  truth,  by  describing  as  a  very  despicable 
trick. 

OLD  MIERIS. 

Old  Francis  Mieris  used  to  value  his  time  at  a 
ducat  an  hour ;  and  for  one  picture  of  a  lady 
fainting,  he  was  paid  at  that  ratio  the  large  sum 
of  fifteen  hundred  florins.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  is  said  to  have  offered  3000  for  it;  but 
was  refused.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
works  of  Francis  Mieris  in  this  country,  where 
they  are  not  very  common,  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  P.  H.  Hope,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of"  The  Shrimp  Man." 

HARMLESS  JOKE. 
In  the  year  1745,  one  Launcelot  Burton  \va.i 
appointed  naval  officer  at  Dover.  Hogarth  had 
seen  this  gentleman  by  accident,  and  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  previously  impressed  by  a  plain  copper 
plate,  he  drew  his  portrait  with  a  pen  in  imita- 
tion of  a  coarse  etching.  Mr.  Burton  was  rep- 
resented as  riding  on  a  lean  Canterbury  hack, 
with  a  bottle  sticking  out  of  his  pocket,  and  un- 
derneath was  an  inscription,  intimating  that  he 
was  going  down  to  take  possession  of  his  place. 
The  sketch  was  enclosed  to  him  in  a  letter;  and 
some  of  his  friends  who  were  in  the  secret,  pro- 
tested that  the  drawing  was  a  print  which  they 
had  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  print  shops  in 
London.  This  put  him  in  a  violent  passion,  and 
he  wrote  an  abusive  letter  to  Hogarth,  whose 
name  was  subscribed  to  the  work.  But  after 
poor  Burton's  tormentors  had  kept  him  in  sus- 
pense throughout  three  uneasy  weeks,  they  proved 
to  him  that  it  was  no  engraving,  but  merely  u 
sketch  with  pen  and  ink.  He  then  became  so 
perfectly  reconciled  to  his  resemblance,  that  he 
showed  it  with  exultation  to  Admiral  Vernon 
and  the  rest  of  his  friends. 

FEEDING  VANITY. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  a  man  easily  tickled  by 
flattery.  He  was  very  covetous,  but  then  he  was 
very  vain,  and  a  great  epicure.  Old  Tonson,  the 
bookseller,  got  many  pictures  from  him  by  play- 
ing one  of  these  passions  against  the  other.  He 
used  to  tell  Kneller,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
master  that  ever  lived;  and  frequently  sent  him 
a  haunch  of  venison  and  a  dozen  of  claret. 
Kneller  once  said  to  Vanderguciit,  "  How  this 
old  Jacob  loves  me  !  he  is  a  very  good  man  ;  you 
see,  my  friend,  how  he  loves  me,  for  he  sends  me 
good  things;   the  venison  was  fat." 
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HOSPITALITY 


"POT-LUCK"  AT  ROME. 

Cicero  and  Pompey  meeting  the  Roman  Gen- 
eral Lucullus,  one  day,  told  him  they  intended 
doing  themselves  the  pleasure  to  go  and  sup  with 
him  that  night ;  but  on  one  condition  only,  which 
was,  that  he  should  have  nothing  extraordinary 
on  their  account.  Lucullus  said,  that  he  would 
be  most  happy  to  receive  such  distinguished 
guests  on  their  own  terms,  provided  they  would 
at  least  allow  him  to  despatch  a  messenger  be- 
fore them,  to  inform  his  servants  in  which  apart- 
ment they  should  prepare  the  banquet.  To  this 
reasonable  condition  no  objection  was  made,  and 
Lucullus  accordingly  sent  word  home  that  he 
would  sup  that  evening  with  some  friends  in  the 
Apollo.  When  the  party  arrived  and  sat  down 
to  table,  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  two  chance 
guests,  to  see  an  entertainment  served  up  to  them, 
which  could  not  have  cost  less  than  fifty  thousand 
crowns  ! 

The  secret  of  this  splendid  hospitality  has  been 
thus  explained.  Lucullus  had  a  number  of  sup- 
per rooms,  distinguished  by  different  names,  and 
to  each  of  which  a  supper  in  a  particular  style 
was  appropriated,  and  always  kept  in  a  certain 
state  of  readiness.  When  he  sent  word  to  his 
servants  that  he  would  sup  in  the  Apollo,  it  was 
a  sign  to  them  to  prepare  the  most  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment his  mansion  could  yield. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

Anachonis,  the  philosopher,  being  asked  by 
what  means  a  man  might  best  guard  against  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  1  answered,  "By  bearing 
constantly  in  his  view  the  loathsome,  indecent 
behavior  of  such  as  are  intoxicated."  Upon 
this  principle  was  founded  the  custom  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  of  exposing  their  drunken  slaves 
to  their  children,  who  by  that  means  conceived 
an  early  aversion  to  a  vice  which  makes  men 
appear  so  monstrous  and  irrational. 

PYTHIUS,  THE  LYDIAN. 

When  Xerxes  was  at  Celene,  a  city  of  Ptery- 
gia, Pythius,  a  Lydian,  who  had  his  residence  in 
that  city,  and,  next  to  the  king,  was  the  most 
opulent  prince  of  those  times,  entertained  him 
and  his  whole  army  with  incredible  magnificence, 
and  made  him  an  offer  of  all  his  wealth  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  his  expedition.  Xerx- 
es, surprised  and  charmed  at  so  generous  an 
offer,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  to  what  sum 
his  riches  amounted.  Pythius  replied,  that  hav- 
ing the  design  of  offering  them  to  his  service,  he 
had  taken  an  exact  account  of  them,  and  that  the 
silver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  two  thousand 
talents,  (about  £255,000  sterling)  and  the  gold 
to  four  millions  of  daries,  wanting  seven  thousand 
(about  £1,700,000  sterling).      All  this  money 


he  offered  him,  saying,  that  his  revenue  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  his  household.  Xerxes 
made  him  very  hearty  acknowledgments,  but  de- 
clined his  munificent  offer. 


PROVIDENTIAL  ESCAPE. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  left  his  capital  in  the 
autumn  of  1820,  on  a  journey  into  the  interior 
of  his  empire.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  till 
he  came  to  the  government  of  Twer,  about  five 
hundred  wersts  (four  hundred  miles)  from  Peters- 
burgh.  He  halted  for  a  night  at  the  town,  and 
took  up  his  abode  at  a  house  prepared  for  him, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  by  the  commandant  of 
the  place.  He  had  scarcely  descended  from  his 
carriage  and  seated  himself,  when  a  respecta- 
ble inhabitant  of  the  place  gained  admittance, 
and,  after  apologizing  for  his  intrusion,  solicited 
the  emperor  to  remove  to  his  house,  where  he 
would  have  better  accommodation.  The  em- 
peror thanked  him  for  the  kindness  of  his  offer, 
but  declined  accepting  it.  This  affectionate 
subject  could  not  be  induced  to  take  a  denial, 
and  succeeded  after  much  solicitation.  With 
reluctance  the  emperor  consented,  and  followed 
the  merchant  to  his  house,  though  quite  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom  of  avoiding  giving  trouble  to 
private  individuals.  After  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
there  arrived  at  the  same  town  a  lady  of  rank, 
accompanied  by  her  two  daughters,  and  attended 
by  several  servants.  As  there  was  appearance 
of  rain,  they  determined  to  stop  the  night  there: 
and  on  enquiring  for  lodgings,  were  conducted  to 
the  apartments  which  the  emperor  had  so  recently 
quitted.  They  felt  proud  to  put  up  at  a  place 
which  their  beloved  monarch  had  just  occupied 
The  rain,  which  had  threatened,  soon  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  storm  was  accompanied  with 
dreadful  thunder;  and  while,  probably,  they 
were  all  congratulating  themselves  on  their  e3 
cape  from  the  pitiless  storm,  the  lightning  struck 
the  house,  and  it  fell  immediately;  and,  awful 
to  relate!  the  lady,  her  daughters,  and  several 
domestics,  perished  in  the  ruins!!  Surely  the 
Lord  was  with  the  emperor  in  this  wonderful 
escape!  !  Had  he  remained  two  hours  longer 
in  the  habitation  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  fix- 
ed for  the  night,  his  numerous  and  affectionate 
subjects  would  have  been  mourning  his  loss,  in- 
stead of,  as  now,  rejoicing  that  he  is  mercifully 
still  preserved — the  beloved  sovereign  of  a  loyal 
people.  The  feelings  of  the  worthy  merchant 
may  be  better  conceived  than  described,  when 
he  thus  saw  himself  the  instrument  whom  God 
had  honored  to  preserve  the  life  of  his  monarch 


MARINERS  IN  DISTRESS. 
A  vessel  bound  to  Greenock  was,  in  a  severe 
gale,  blown  among  the  western  isles,  and  was  so 
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long  detained  there,  as  to  be  entirely  run  out  of 
provisions.  In  this  dilemma,  it  became  necessary 
for  some  of  the  crew  to  go  ashore  for  a  supply ;  but 
as  there  were  only  English  sailors  on  board,  none 
of  them  would  go  from  fear  of  being  plundered, 
an  occurrence  which  too  often  happens  when 
ships  run  ashore  in  distress  in  some  places  on  the 
coast  of  England  and  Wales.  They  therefore  cast 
lots  among  the  whole  of  the  people  on  board,  both 
passengers  and  sailors;  and  one  of  the  lots  fell 
on  a  man  of  fortune,  who  had  been  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  accordingly,  along  with  some  others, 
took  the  boat,  and  ventured  to  land,  proceeded 
to  a  small  cottage,  where  he  found  a  poor  wo- 
man, who,  for  want  of  chairs,  was  sitting  on  the 
side  of  a  bed  spinning  at  her  wheel.  He  imme- 
diately informed  her  of  the  situation  of  the  ship's 
crew,  when,  instead  of  showing  any  reluctance, 
she  with  the  greatest  alacrity  offered  them  some 
potatoes,  and  what  else  was  in  the  house,  for 
their  relief.  She  had  a  pot  of  potatoes  boiling 
on  the  fire,  which  she  put  upon  a  plate,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  gentleman,  who  partook  of  them 
with  the  greatest  relish.  They  observed  abun- 
dance of  game  on  the  island,  and  went  immediate- 
ly to  the  proprietor,  requesting  permission  to 
shoot  for  the  supply  of  the  crew.  The  gentleman 
in  question  received  them  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  hospitality,  gave  them  liberty  to  kill  as 
much  game  as  they  chose,  and  sent  an  invitation 
to  all  the  passengers  to  dine  with  him.  They 
received  a  very  sumptuous  entertainment;  and 
the  gentleman  from  the  West  Indies  found,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  that  their  landlord  was 
proprietor  of  some  estates  there,  with  which  lie 
was  well  acquainted.  Thus,  in  place  of  the  bar- 
barity and  plunder  which  they  had  been  afraid 
of,  they  met  with  the  most  polite  attention,  and 
left  Jura  with  the  liveliest  impression  of  grati- 
tude, for  the  generosity  and  kindness  with  which 
they  had  been  treated. 


DUCHESS  OF  FERRARA. 

Renata,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  and  of  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  after  her  conversion  to  the  Protest- 
ant faith,  and  her  retirement  to  the  Castle  of 
Montargis,  was  distinguished  by  her  bounty  and 
goodness.  She  displayed  her  kindness  more 
particularly  towards  her  countrymen;  every 
Frenchman,  who  in  travelling  through  Ferrara 
was  exposed  to  want  or  sickness,  experienced 
her  benevolence  and  liberality.  After  the  return 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  from  Italy,  she  saved,  as 
the  army  passed  through  Ferrara,  more  than  ten 
thousand  of  the  French  from  perishing  by  want 
and  hardships.  Her  steward  representing  to  her 
the  enormous  sums  which  her  bounty  thus  ex- 
pended, u  What,"  replied  she,  "  would  you  have 
me  do1?  These  are  my  countrymen,  who  would 
have  been  mv  subjects  but  for  the  vile  Salic  law." 
Dining  the  civil  wars  in  France,  she  retired  into  i 
her  City  and  Castle  of  Monlargis,  where  she  re-  I 
ceived  and  supported  numbers  of  distressed  per-  j 
sons,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  and 
estates. 

"  I  myself,"  says  Brantome,  "  during  the  He-  I 


cond  period  of  these  troubles,  when  the  forces  of 
Gascoigne,  consisting  of  eight  thousand  men, 
headed  by  Mess,  de  Ferrides,  and  De  Mousales, 
were  marching  towards  the  king  and  passing  by 
Montargis,  stopped,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  pay  my 
respects  to  her.  I  myself  saw,  in  her  castle,  above 
three  hundred  protestants,  who  had  fled  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  An  old  steward, whom 
I  had  known  at  Ferrara  and  in  France,  protested 
to  me  that  she  fed  daily  more  than  three  hundred 
people  who  had  taken  refuge  with  her." 

A  SEASONABLE  HINT. 

Dean  Cowper  of  Durham,  who  was  very 
economical  of  his  wine,  descanting  one  day  on  the 
extraordinary  performance  of  a  man  who  was 
blind,  he  remarked,  that  the  poor  fellow  could 
see  no  more  than  "that  bottle."  "I  do  not 
wonder  at  it  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Drake,  a  mi- 
nor canon,  "  for  we  have  seen  no  more  than  *  that 
bottle,'  all  the  afternoon." 

BENEFICENT    PRELATE. 

Henry  Wardlaw,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  pre- 
late of  such  unbounded  liberality,  that  the  mas- 
ters of  his  household,  apprehensive  that  his  rev- 
enues might  be  exhausted  by  the  expense  of  en- 
tertaining the  great  numbers  who  resorted  to  his 
palace,  solicited  him  to  make  out  a  list  of  persons 
to  whom  the  hospitality  of  his  board  might  be 
confined.  "  Well,"  said  (he  worthy  archbishop 
to  his  secretary,  "  take  a  pen  and  begin.  First 
put  down  Fife  and  Angus,"  two  large  counties, 
containing  several  hundred  thousands  of  people. 
His  servants  hearing  this,  retired  abashed ; 
"  for,"  says  Spottswood,  "  they  said  he  would 
have  no  man  refused  that  came  to  his  house." 


BRITISH    CONSUL. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  United  States'  ship,  the 
Oswego,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  South 
Barbary.  The  crew  suffered  much  during  their 
bondage  among  the  Arabs,  until  they  reached 
Mogadore,  where  they  assured  their  task-mas- 
ters they  would  be  ransomed.  The  master,  Mr. 
Judah  Paddock,  who  has  given  to  the  public  an 
interesting  narrative  of  their  sufferings,  thus  re- 
lates the  hospitable  reception  he  met  with  from 
the  English  consul  at  Mogadore.  He  says, 
"  When  our  emotions  had  a  little  subsided,  I  asked 
for  the  consul ;  and  one  of  them,  after  telling  me 
that  he  was  asleep,  ran  to  his  room  door,  calling 
out,  '  Mr.  Gwin  an  English  captain,  is  here  from 
the  Arab  coast,  and  the  Arabs  with  him.'  I 
heard  the  consul  make  some  answer,  and  in  a  mi- 
nute his  door  opened,  and  he  presented  himself 
tome  with  nothing  on  but  his  shirt  and  breeches. 
Never  can  I  forget  the  cordial  reception  he  gave 
me.  «  My  good  friend,'  said  he,  *  how  happy  I 
am  to  see  you;  wait  a  little  till  I  dress  myself.' 
lie  then  returned,  leaving  me  with  the  sailors. 
The  venerable  old  gentleman,  Consul  Gwin,  soon 
cune  to  us  dressed,  and  in  a  most  friendly  man- 
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ner  shook  hands  with  me  the  second  time,  and 
then  said,  '  Come  with  me,  my  breakfast  is  rea- 
dy.' While  1  was  following  him  to  his  room, 
he  made  a  stop,  and  asked  me  to  what  part  of 
England  my  ship  belonged  1  Upon  this,  I  told 
him  that  I  had  been  carrying  on  a  piece  of  decep- 
tion, but  such,  as  1  believed,  had  injured  no  man; 
that  I  had  all  along  called  myself  an  Englishman, 
with  a  view  to  gain  my  liberty  by  it,  as  I  was 
fearful  that  there  was  no  American  Consul  here; 
but  that,  in  fact,  I  was  an  American,  belonging 
to  New  York,  to  which  my  ship  belonged.  He 
paused  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  '  Very 
well,  you  are  a  christian,  that  is  enough.'  " 

The  worthy  Consul,  after  expressing  his  regret 
that  he  was  too  poor  to  advance  money  for  the 
ransom  of  the  crew,  dressed  Mr.  Paddock  in  a 
suit  of  his  own  clothes,  and  then  accompanied 
him  to  some  merchants,  who  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  ransom  of  the  whole  party. 

ECCENTRIC    DINNER. 

Dean  Swift,  on  one  occasion,  invited  to  dinner 
several  of  the  first  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
Dublin,  who,  knowing  his  punctuality,  assembled 
at  the  appointed  time  to  a  minute.  A  servant 
announced  the  dinner,  and  the  Dean  led  the  way 
to  the  dining  room.  To  each  chair  was  a  ser- 
vant, a  bottle  of  wine,  a  roll,  and  an  inverted 
plate.  On  taking  his  seat,  the  Dean  desired  the 
guests  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
own  ideas  of  precedence,  and  fall  to.  The  com- 
pany were  astonished  to  find  the  table  without  a 
dish,  or  any  provisions.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  was  present,  said,  "  Mr.  Dean,  we  do  not 
see  the  joke."  "  Then  I  will  show  it  you,"  an- 
swered the  Dean,  turning  up  his  plate,  under 
which  was  half-a-crown,  and  a  bill  of  fare  from 
a  neighboring  tavern.  "  Here,  sir,"  said  he,  to 
his  servant,  "  bring  me  a  plate  of  goose."  The 
company  caught  the  idea,  and  each  man  sent  his 
plate  and  a  half-a-crown. 

Covers,  with  everything  that  the  appetites  of 
the  moment  dictated,  soon  appeared.  The  nov- 
elty, the  peculiarity  of  the  manner,  and  unex- 
pected circumstances,  altogether  excited  the 
plaudits  of  the  noble  guests,  who  declared  them- 
selves particularly  gratified  by  the  Dean's  enter- 
tainment. "  Well,"  said  the  Dean,  "  Gentle- 
men, if  you  have  dined,  I  will  order  the  des- 
sert." A  large  roll  of  paper,  presenting  the 
particulars  of  a  splendid  dinner,  was  produced, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  expense.  The  Dean  re- 
quested the  accountant-general  to  deduct  the  half- 
crowns  from  the  amount,  observing,  «  that  as 
his  noble  guests  were  pleased  to  express  their 
satisfaction  with  the  dinner,  he  begged  their  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  disposing  of  the  fragments 
and  crumbs,"  as  he  termed  the  balance  mention- 
ed by  the  accountant-general,  namely  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  The  company  said,  that  no  per- 
son was  capable  of  instructing  the  Dean  in  things 
of  that  nature.  After  the  circulation  of  the  finest 
wines,  the  most  judicious  remarks  on  charity, 
and  its  abuse,  were  introduced;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  proper  objects  of  liberal  relief 


were  well  educated  families,  who,  from  affluence 
or  the  expectation  of  it,  were  reduced  through 
misfortune  to  silent  despair.  The  Dean  then  di- 
vided the  sum  by  the  number  of  his  guests,  and 
addressed  them  according  to  their  respective  pri- 
vate characters,  with  which  no  one  was,  perhaps, 
better  acquainted.  "  You,  my  lords,"  said  the 
Dean  to  several  young  noblemen,  "  I  wish  to  in- 
troduce you  to  some  new  acquaintance,  who  will 
at  least  make  their  acknowledgment  for  your  fa- 
vors with  sincerity.  You,  my  reverend  lords," 
addressing  the  bishops  present,  "  adhere  closely 
to  the  spirit  of  the  scriptures,  that  your  left  hands 
are  literally  ignorant  of  the  beneficence  of  your 
right.  You,  my  Lord  of  Kildare,  and  the  two 
noble  lords  near  you,  I  will  not  entrust  with  any 
part  of  this  money,  as  you  have  been  long  in 
the  usurious  habits  of  lending  your  own  on 
such  occasions ;  but  your  assistance,  my  Lord 
of  Kerry,  I  must  entreat,  as  charity  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins." 


MARSHAL  DE  BOUFFLERS. 

The  Marquess  de  Boufflers  was  scarcely  more 
distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  his  country 
and  his  king,  than  for  his  magnificent  hospitali- 
ty. When  Louis  XIV.  formed  the  camp  of 
Compeigne  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  his  grandson, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
court,  Boufflers  lived  there  in  such  a  splendid 
style,  that  the  king  said  to  Livri,  his  maitre 
d'hotel,  "  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  must  not  keep 
a  table;  there  is  no  outdoing  Boufflers  :  Bur- 
gundy must  dine  with  him,  when  he  goes  to  the 
camp." 


ROBERT,  DUKE  OF  NORMANDY. 

When  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  father  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  at  Constantinople, 
in  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  lived  in  uncom- 
mon splendor,  and  was  greatly  celebrated  for  his 
wit,  his  affability,  his  liberality,  and  his  other 
virtues.  Of  these,  many  remarkable  examples 
were  related  to  the  emperor,  who  resolved  to  put 
the  reality  of  them  to  a  trial.  With  this  view, 
he  invited  the  duke,  and  all  his  nobles,  to  a  feast 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  imperial  palace,  but  took 
care  to  have  all  the  tables  and  seats  filled  with 
guests  before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  of 
whom  he  commanded  that  no  notice  should  be 
taken.  When  the  duke,  followed  by  his  nobles, 
in  their  richest  dresses,  entered  the  hall,  observ- 
ing that  all  the  seats  were  filled  with  guests,  and 
that  none  of  them  returned  his  civilities,  or  of- 
fered him  any  accommodation,  he  walked,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  surprise  or  discom- 
posure, to  an  empty  space  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
took  off  his  cloak,  folded  it  very  carefully,  laid 
it  upon  the  floor,  and  sat  down  upon  it;  in  all 
which  he  was  imitated  by  his  followers.  In  this 
posture  they  dined  on  such  dishes  as  were  set  be- 
fore them,  with  every  appearance  of  the  most 
perfect  satisfaction  with  their  entertainment. 
When  the  feast  was  ended,  the  duke  and  his  no- 
bles arose,,  took  leave  of  the  company  in  the  most 
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graceful  manner,  and  walked  out  of  the  hall  in 
their  doublets,  leaving  their  cloaks,  which  were 
of  great  value,  behind  them  on  the  floor.  The 
emperor,  who  had  admired  their  whole  behavior, 
was  quite  surprised  at  this  last  part  of  it,  and 
sent  one  of  his  courtiers  to  entreat  the  duke  and 
his  followers  to  put  on  their  cloaks.  "  Go," 
said  the  duke,  "  and  tell  your  master,  that  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  the  Normans  to  carry  about 
with  them  the  seats  which  they  use  at  an  enter- 
tainment." Could  anything  be  more  delicate 
than  this  refusal;  or  more  noble,  polite,  and 
manly,  than  this  deportment  1 

THE  MAN  OF  ROSS. 
Amcng  the  many  virtues  of  that  distinguished 
individual,  John  Kyrle,  celebrated  by  Pope  as 
the  Man  of  Ross,  that  of  hospitality  was  not  the 
least  prominent.  He  kept  two  public  days  a 
week,  the  market-day,  and  Sunday.  On  the 
former,  the  neighboring  gentlemen  and  farmers 
dined  with  him,  when  a  goose,  if  it  could  be  pro- 
cured, always  formed  one  of  the  dishes,  and 
which  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  carving  him- 
self. If  any  of  his  guests  had  any  differences  or 
disputes  with  one  another,  instead  of  going  to 
law,  such  was  their  love  and  veneration,  that 
they  appealed  to  the  Man  of  Ross,  to  decide  and 
settle  them,  and  his  decisions  were  generally  final. 
On  Sunday,  he  feasted  the  poor  people  of  the 
parish  at  his  house;  and  often  sent  them  home, 
loaded  with  broken  meat,  and  jugs  of  beer.  At 
Christmas,  he  enabled  all  the  poor  to  celebrate 
the  festival,  by  a  liberal  allowance  of  provisions 
and  money.  On  the  two  public  days  that  he 
kept,  great  plenty  and  generosity  appeared ;  but 
in  expenses  on  himself,  he  was  frugal.  He  em- 
ployed, in  planting  trees,  great  numbers  of  very 
old  men,  whose  age  or  infirmities  rendered  them 
incapable  of  hard  labor;  paid  them  amply,  and 
often  fed  them  at  his  own  table. 


EARL   FITZWILLIAM. 

The  present  representative  of  the  noble  house 
of  Went  worth  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of 
a  princely  fortune  in  diffusing  blessings  around 
him.  His  hospitality  is  proverbial,  whether 
considered  in  the  splendid  banquets  which  have 
frequently  been  held  at  his  mansions,  or  in  the 
welcome  which  the  humble  peasant  or  the  poor 
stranger  always  receives.  The  weary  traveller 
never  need  despair  of  accommodation,  if  he  can 
but  reach  Wentworth  Castle;  there,  without  in- 
quiring M  whence  he  cometh,  or  whither  he  go- 
eth,"  he  has  refreshment  in  abundance;  and 
never  quits  the  mansion  without  an  invitation  al- 
wavs  to  call  when  he  passes  that  way.  Another 
trait  of  hospitality  and  of  delicate  beneficence 
must  not  be  omitted,  in  speaking  of  this  orna- 
ment to  the  British  Peerage.  His  lordship,  on 
more  than  one  of  his  estates,  has  a  number  of 
peasants,  who  pay  but  one  shilling  per  annum  for 
a  cottage  and  garden,  and  yet  they  are  always 
invited  on  the  rent-day;  when  they  arc  regaled 
with  a  plentiful  dinner,  and  in  a  way  which  par- 


takes largely  of  that  genuine  hospitality  which  is 
now  somewhat  on  the  decline  in  England. 

MUNGO  PARK. 
The  lamented  Mungo  Park,  when  suffering  un- 
der the  pangs  of  hunger,  rode  up  to  the  Dooty's 
house  in  a  Foulah  village,  but  was  denied  admit- 
tance ;  nor  could  he  even  obtain  a  handful  of  corn 
either  for  himself  or  his  horse.  "  Turning," 
says  he,  "  from  this  inhospitable  door,  1  rode 
slowly  out  of  the  town,  and  perceiving  some  low 
scattered  huts  without  the  walls,  I  directed  my 
steps  towards  them;  knowing  that  in  Africa,  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  hospitality  does  not  always 
prefer  the  highest  dwellings.  At  the  door  of  one 
of  these  huts,  an  old  motherly-looking  woman  sat 
spinning  cotton.  I  made  signs  to  her  that  I  was 
hungry,  and  inquired  if  she  had  any  victuals  with 
her  in  the  hut.  She  immediately  laid  down  her 
distaff,  and  desired  me  in  Arabic  to  come  in. 
When  I  had  seated  myself  upon  the  floor,  she  set 
before  me  a  dish  of  kouskous  that  had  been  left 
the  preceding  night,  of  which  I  made  a  tolerable 
meal;  and  in  etuin  for  this  kindness,  I  gave  her 
one  of  my  pocket  handkerchiefs;  begging,  at  the 
same  time,  a  little  corn  for  my  horse,  which  she 
readily  brought  me.  Overcome  with  jov  at  so 
unexpected  a  deliverance,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to 
heaven;  and  whilst  my  heart  swelled  with  grati- 
tude, I  returned  thanks  to  that  gracious  and  boun- 
tiful being,  whose  power  had  supported  me  under 
so  many  dangers,  and  had  now  spread  for  rot  a 
table  in  the  wilderness." 


PRINCE   POTEMKIN. 

The  Russian  Prince  Potemkin,  soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  conquest  of  Crim  Tartary,  under  the 
influence  of  a  gloomy  prepossession  that  it  would 
be  the  last  time  that  he  should  have  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  pay  due  honor  to  his  imperial  benefactress, 
Catherine  II.,  resolved  upon  giving  a  banquet, 
which,  in  modern  Europe  and  Asia,  should  have 
no  parallel.  What  the  expenses  attending  it 
amounted  to,  were  never  known,  but  they  must 
have  been  prodigious.  For  several  months  pre- 
vious to  the  gala,  the  most  distinguished  artista 
were  invited  from  distant  countries  to  assist  in 
its  completion.  The  grand  outline  was  designed 
by  the  prince;  and  so  various,  as  well  as  vast, 
were  the  parts,  that  not  one  of  the  assistants 
could  form  any  previous  idea  of  the  whole  of  it. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  public  sensation 
which  this  fete  excited.  At  length  the  evening 
arrived  when  the  prince  was  to  appear  in  all  his 
pomp  and  glory,  before  his  beloved  sovereign. 
The  walls  of  the  splendid  apartments  in  his  pal- 
ace were  most  richly  and  beautifully  illuminated, 
and  decorated  with  various  exquisite  transpa- 
rencies; and  the  hall, stairs, avenue,  and  thesides 
of  the  rooms,  were  lined  with  officers  of  state 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  prince,  and  ser- 
vants in  the  most  costly  dresses,  and  magnificent 
liveries.  The  orchestra  exceeded  six  hundred 
vocal  and  ins .  nnnental  musicians,  and  announced 
the  entrance  of  the  empress  and  her  court,  rich- 
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ly  attired,  by  a  grand  overture  and  chorus,  which 
reverberated  through  the  colonnades  and  saloons. 
Potemkin  conducted  his  imperial  visitor  to  an 
elevated  chair  glittering  with  gold  and  diamonds. 
Midway  between  the  columns  were  boxes  gilt 
with  pale  gold,  and  lined  with  green  silk,  filled 
with  spectators  in  gala  dresses.  The  festivity 
commenced  with  a  dance  of  boys  and  young 
girls,  habited  in  white,  and  covered  with  pearls 
and  jewels,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  present 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine,  his  brother.  After  the  dance  and  the 
most  costly  refreshments,  the  party  repaired  to 
the  theatre,  at  the  other  end  of  the  palace,  where 
an  occasional  piece,  composed  in  honor  of  the 
empress,  was  performed ;  in  which  all  the  com- 
bined powers  of  singing,  acting,  dancing,  dress, 
scenery,  and  decorations,  were  displayed.  Up- 
on the  conclusion  of  the  drama,  the  audience 
rose  ;  and,  as  if  impelled  by  magic,  the  benches, 
touched  by  springs,  moved  and  formed  into  tables 
and  little  seats,  which  were  almost  instantly  cov- 
ered with  the  richest  viands,  served  up  in  gold 
and  silver.  The  curtain  again  rose,  and  discov- 
ered a  hall  of  mirrors,  from  the  roof  of  which  de- 
scended globular  lustres  of  crystal ;  a  table  ap- 
peared covered  with  the  rarity  of  almost  every 
region,  splendidly  served  in  gold;  and  at  the 
head,  upon  a  throne,  gilded  and  glittering  with 
precious  stones,  sat  the  empress,  surrounded  by 
her  court,  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  Such 
were  the  arrangements  in  this  place,  that  every 
one  could  see  and  be  seen.  In  the  colossal  hall 
were  spread  tables  filled  with  delicacies  and  the 
most  costly  wines ;  and  at  the  head  of  it  was  a 
prodigious  massy  cistern  of  solid  silver,  contain- 
ing sterlet  soup,  which  is  said  alone  to  have  cost 
ten  thousand  roubles.  During  this  splendid  re- 
past, in  every  room  the  softest  music  was  heard, 
which  rather  enlivened  than  restrained  the  cur- 
rent of  conversation.  Universal  decorum  and  hi- 
larity prevailed;  every  wish  was  anticipated; 
every  sense  was  gratified.  The  banquet  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  magnificent  exhibitions, 
and  the  empress  did  not  retire  until  midnight, 
much  affected  by  the  homage  that  had  been  paid 
to  her. 


COMPLAISANT   GUEST. 

A  voiture  broke  down  in  a  rough  road,  near 
the  small  town  of  Goudrecourt,  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  repair  it.  There  was  a  good  deal  to 
do,  and  but  few  workmen ;  so  that  there  was  ev- 
ery prospect  of  a  pretty  long  delay.  The  travel- 
ler, desirous  of  filling  up  the  interval  agreeably, 
sauntered  towards  a  Capuchin  Friary,  which  he 
espied  at  a  little  distance,  very  pleasantly  situa- 
ted on  a  rising  mount.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  on 
one  of  the  fathers  making  his  appearance,  polite- 
ly stated  the  circumstance  which  caused  his  de- 
tention, and  requested  to  be  admitted  in  the  mean- 
while to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  convent. 
The  capuchins  have  little;  but  what  they  have, 
they  bestow  freely.  They  gave  the  stranger  a 
welcome  reception ;  and  on  entering  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  were  greatly  pleased  to  find, 
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that  they  had  not  for  a  long  time  entertained 
within  their  walls  a  more  agreeable  or  entertain- 
ing guest.  On  everything  he  had  something 
pertinent  to  say,  and  said  it  in  such  a  way,  as  if 
it  gave  him  a  world  of  pain  to  differ  in  sentiment 
with  any  human  being.  During  a  plain  dinner 
of  which  they  invited  him  to  partake,  the  conver- 
sation  turned  on  theology,  or,  as  it  has  been  sar- 
castically termed,  the  Capuchin  philosophy. 
The  stranger  showed  that  he  knew  almost  as- 
much  about  it  as  the  fathers  themselves;  and 
seemed  to  know  the  more,  that  he  agreed  with 
their  opinions  of  the  subject.  They  spoke  of  the 
different  Capuchin  houses  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy ;  the  stranger  proved  to  be  better  in- 
formed in  this  interesting  part  of  geography  than 
they  could  possibly  have  imagined,  and  was  par- 
ticularly happy  in  illustrating  the  talent  which 
the  sons  of  St.  Francis  have  for  finding  out  beau- 
tiful situations.  Some  traits  were  mentioned  of 
the  humility  of  the  good  St.  Francis  d'  Assise  j 
the  stranger  admired  them,  and  related  in  his 
turn  some  others,  of  which  the  fathers  were  ig- 
norant. The  fraternity  became  in  the  end  quite 
enchanted  with  their  guest;  and  as  the  best  ser- 
vice they  could  do  him,  proposed  that  he  should 
become  one  of  their  order.  The  stranger,  still 
meek  and  complying,  replied,  that  he  would 
think  of  it;  that  he  felt  deeply  sensible  of  the 
honor  which  they  proposed  to  him;  that  he  was 
solely  afraid  they  judged  too  favorably  of  his 
mind  and  temper;  but  that  he  wouid  institute  a 
strict  self-examination,  and  perhaps  the  day 
might  ere  long  arrive,  when  he  would  seek  among 
them  that  happiness  which  a  vain  world  could 
never  afford.  A  messenger  now  announced  that 
the  voiture  was  repaired  and  ready;  the  whole 
convent  was  in  affliction;  nor  was  the  stranger 
suffered  to  depart  without  an  interchange  of  the 
warmest  assurances  of  everlasting  esteem  and  re- 
membrance. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  who  the 
individual  was  who  had  thus  gained  the  hearts 
of  the  Capuchins, It  was  M.  de  Voltaire  ! 

PETER  THE  GREAT. 

The  house,  or  rather  cottage,  in  which  Petet 
the  Great  resided  during  the  foundation  of  Pe- 
tersburg, is  held  almost  sacred  by  the  Russians, 
and  has  been  covered  over  by  a  brick  building 
of  arcades,  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  time. 
It  was  at  this  cottage,  which  consists  of  only 
three  rooms,  that  Peter  entertained  a  Dutch 
skipper;  who  hearing  that  St.  Petersburg  was 
building,  and  that  the  emperor  had  a  great  pas- 
sion for  ships  and  commerce,  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune,  and  accordingly  arrived  with  the  first 
merchant  vessel  that  ever  sailed  up  the  Neva. 
The  Dutchman  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  captain  of  the  port,  from  a 
friend  in  Holland,  requesting  him  to  use  his  in- 
terest to  procure  a  freight  for  him.  Peter  was 
working  like  a  common  laborer  in  the  Admiral- 
ty, as  the  galliot  passed  and  saluted  with  two  or 
three  guns.  The  emperor  was  uncommonly  de- 
lighted ;   and  being  informed  of  the  Dutchman's 
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business,  he  resolved  to  have  a  frolic  with  him. 
He  accordingly  commanded  the  captain  of  the 
port  to  see  the  skipper,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  and 
direct  him  to  the  emperor,  as  a  merchant  just 
settled  there.  Peter  repaired  to  this  cottage 
with  his  empress,  who,  to  humor  the  joke,  dress- 
ed herself  in  a  plain  habit,  such  as  suited  the 
wife  of  a  merchant.  The  Dutchman  was  intro- 
duced to  the  emperor,  who  received  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  they  sat  eating  bread  and 
cheese,  and  smoking  together,  for  some  time. 
The  Dutchman's  eye  in  the  mean  time  examined 
the  room,  and  he  began  to  think  that  no  one  who 
lived  in  so  mean  a  place  could  be  of  any  service 
to  him.  The  empress  soon  entered  the  room, 
when  the  skipper  addressed  her  by  saying,  that 
he  had  brought  her  a  cheese;  for  which,  affect- 
ing an  awkward  manner,  she  thanked  him.  Be- 
ing much  pleased  with  her  appearance,  he  took 
from  his  coat  a  piece  of  linen,  and  begged  her 
acceptance  of  it  also.  "  Oh,  Kate  !  "  exclaimed 
the  emperor,  "you  will  now  be  as  fine  and  as 
proud  as  an  empress  !  there,  you  are  a  lucky  wo- 
man ;  you  never  had  such  shifts  as  you  will 
now  have  in  your  life  before."  This  was  follow- 
ed by  the  stranger  begging  to  have  a  kiss,  which 
she  coyly  permitted.  At  this  moment  Prince 
Menzikoff,  the  favorite  and  minister  of  Peter  the 
Great,  entered,  decorated  with  all  his  orders, 
and  stood  before  the  emperor  uncovered.  The 
skipper  began  to  be  amazed;  and  Peter  per- 
ceiving it,  made  a  signal  to  the  prince  that  he 
wished  him  to  retire.  The  astonished  Dutch- 
man said,  "  Why,  you  appear  to  have  great  ac- 
quaintance here!  "  "  Yes,"  replied  Peter, 
M  and  so  may  you,  if  you  stay  here  but  ten  days ; 
there  are  plenty  of  such  needy  noblemen  as  the 
one  you  saw,  who  are  always  in  debt,  and  very 
glad  to  borrow  of  any  one;  and  they  have  found 
out  me:  but,  sir,  you  must  beware  of  these  fel- 
lows; resist  their  importunity,  however  flatter- 
ing; and  do  not  be  dazzled  by  their  stars  and 
garters,  and  such  like  baubles."  This  explana- 
tory advice  put  the  stranger  a  little  more  at  his 
ease,  and  he  drank  and  smoked  very  cheerfully. 
He  then  made  a  bargain  with  the  imperial  mer- 
chant for  a  cargo ;  and  just  as  he  had  concluded 
it,  the  officer  of  the  guard,  which  had  been 
changed,  entered  to  receive  orders,  and  before 
Peter  could  stop  him,  addressed  him  by  the  title 
of  imperial  majesty.  The  Dutchman  sprung 
from  his  chair,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  em- 
peror and  empress,  and  implored  forgiveness  for 
the  freedom  he  had  used.  Peter  enjoyed  the 
scene,  and  raised  the  terrified  suppliant,  made 
him  kiss  the  hand  of  the  empress,  presented  him 
with  fifteen  hundred  roubles,  gave  him  a  freight, 
and  ordered  that  his  vessel,  as  long  as  her  timbers 
kept  together,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  all 
the  Russian  ports  free  of  duty.  This  privilege 
made  the  rapid  fortune  of  the  owner. 

THOMAS,  LORD  CROMWELL. 

A  Florentine  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Francis 
Frescobald,  who  was  descended  of  a  noble  fami- 
ly in  Italy,  and  had  an  ample   fortune,  was  lib- 


eral to  all  who  were  in  necessity.  This  being 
known  to  others,  though  he  would  willingly  have 
concealed  it,  a  young  stranger  one  day  addressed 
him  in  Florence,  to  ask  some  assistance.  Fres- 
cobald,  seeing  something  in  his  countenance  more 
than  ordinary,  overlooked  his  tattered  clothes, 
and,  pitying  his  circumstances,  inquired  "  Who 
he  was,  and  of  what  country!  "  "  I  am,"  said 
the  stranger,  "a  native  of  England;  my  name 
is  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  my  father-in-law  is  a 
poor  shearman.  I  left  my  country  to  seek  my 
fortune;  came  with  the  French  army  that  was 
routed  at  Gatylion,  where  I  was  a  page  to  a 
footman,  and  carried  his  pike  and  burgonet  after 
him."  Frescobald,  commiserating  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  having  a  particular  respect  for  the 
English  nation,  clothed  him  genteelly ;  took  him 
into  his  house  till  he  had  recovered  strength; 
and,  at  his  taking  leave,  mounted  him  upon  a 
good  horse,  with  sixteen  ducats  of  gold  in  his 
pockets.  Cromwell  expressed  his  thankfulness 
in  a  very  grateful  manner,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. On  his  arrival,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and,  after  his  death,  he  so  ef- 
fectually gained  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII. ,  that 
he  was  made  a  baron,  afterwards  a  viscount, 
and,  after  passing  through  several  high  and  con- 
fidential offices,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England. 

While  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell  were  advanc- 
ing so  rapidly,  Frescobald,  from  repeated  losses 
by  sea  and  land,  was  reduced  to  poverty.  With- 
out thinking  at  all  of  Cromwell,  he  recollected1 
that  some  English  merchants  were  indebted  to 
him  in  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats,  and 
he  set  off  for  London  to  look  after  the  money. 
Travelling  in  pursuit  of  his  business,  he  fortu- 
nately met  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  he  was 
riding  to  Court,  who  recognizing  him  to  be  the 
gentleman  that  had  rendered  him  such  essential 
service  in  Italy,  immediately  alighted,  embraced 
him,  and,  with  the  most  anxious  joy,  inquired, 
M  Are  you  not  Signor  Francis  Frescobald,  a  Flo- 
rentine merchant!" — "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied, 
"  and  your  lordship's  most  humble  servant." — 
"My  servant!"  said  the  chancellor;  "  oh  f 
you  are  my  special  friend,  who  relieved  my  wants, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  my  greatness;  and 
as  such,  as  a  dear  and  obliging  friend  and  bene- 
factor, 1  receive  you:  the  affairs  of  my  sovereign 
will  not  permit  a  longer  conference  at  present; 
but  I  conjure  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  oblige  me 
this  day  with  your  company  to  dinner,  in  expec- 
tation of  which  I  now  take  my  leave  of  you." 

Frescobald  was  surprised  and  astonished,  and 
for  some  time  could  not  think  who  this  great 
man  should  be,  who  acknowledged  such  obliga- 
tions, and  so  passionately  expressed  a  kindness 
for  him ;  but  contemplating  his  voice  and  person, 
he  at  length  concluded  that  he  must  be  the  Crom- 
well whom  he  had  relieved  at  Florence,  and  there- 
fore, not  a  little  overjoyed,  went  to  his  house  at 
the  appointed  hour.  His  lordship  arrived  soon 
after,  and  had  no  sooner  dismounted,  than  he 
again  embraced  his  early  benefactor;  and  hold- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  turned  to  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  other  noblemen  who  were  present, 
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and  said,  "  Do  not  your  lordships  wonder  that  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  this  gentleman  1  This  is  he 
who  first  contributed  to  my  advancement."  He 
then  proceeded  to  narrate  the  story,  and  leading 
Frescobald  into  the  dining  room,  placed  him 
next  himself  at  table.  After  dinner,  and  the 
guests  had  retired,  the  chancellor  enquired  of 
Frescobald  what  business  had  brought  him  to 
England  1  He,  in  a  few  words,  stated  his  cir- 
cumstances, when  Cromwell  said,  "  I'm  sorry 
for  your  misfortunes,  and  will  make  them  as  easy 
as  I  can,  by  bearing  a  share  in  your  affliction 
like  a  true  friend ;  but  because  men  ought  to  be 
just  before  they  are  generous,  it  is  fit  that  I  should 
repay  the  debt  I  owe  you."  The  chancellor  then 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  him  into 
his  closet:  where  opening  a  coffer,  he  took  out 
some  ducats,  and  delivering  them  to  Frescobald, 
said,  "  My  friend,  here  is  the  money  you  lent 
me  at  Florence,  with  ten  pieces  you  laid  out  for 
my  apparel,  and  ten  more  you  paid  for  my  horse ; 
but,  considering  you  are  a  merchant,  and  might 
have  made  some  advantage  by  this  money,  in  the 
way  of  trade,  I  insist  on  your  taking  these  four 
bags,  in  each  of  which  is  four  hundred  ducats, 
and  I  wish  you  to  enjoy  them  as  the  grateful  gift 
of  your  friend."  The  modesty  of  Frescobald 
would  have  refused  these  great  gifts,  but  they 
were  forced  upon  him.  The  chancellor  then  in- 
quired the  names  of  all  his  debtors,  and  the  sums 
he  owed;  and  the  account  which  he  received 
of  them,  he  transmitted  to  one  of  his  servants, 
with  a  charge  to  find  out  the  men,  and  obliged 
them  to  pay  him  in  fifteen  days,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  his  displeasure .  The  servant  so  well  dis- 
charged his  duty,  that,  in  a  short  period,  the 
whole  sum  was  paid.  All  the  time  he  remained 
in  England,  Frescobald  lodged  in  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's house,  where  he  was  entertained  accord- 
ing to  his  merits ;  he  was  urged  to  stay  in  Eng- 
land, and  offered  the  loan  of  sixty  thousand  duc- 
ats, if  he  would  continue  to  trade  there;  but  he 
wished  to  return  to  Florence;  which  he  did, 
with  extraordinary  presents  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. He  enjoyed  the  revival  of  his  prosperity 
only  a  short  time,  and  died  a  few  months  after 
his  return  to  Italy. 


THE  THIRD  EARL  OF  DERBY. 

Edward,  the  third  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  lived  in  the 
greatest  splendor  without  any  dependance  on  the 
court.  Camden  says  that  with  his  death  the 
"glory  of  hospitality  seemed  to  fall  asleep;  " 
and  Holinshed  and  Stowe  made  the  most  honor- 
able mention  of  him.  He  offered  ten  thousand 
men  to  the  queen  at  his  own  charge,  to  suppress 
the  rebellion ;  and  among  other  things  "  deserv- 
ing commendation,  and  craving  memory  to  be 
imitated,"  Holinshed  enumerates  "his  godly 
disposition  to  his  tenants,  never  forcing  any  ser- 
vice at  their  hands,  but  due  payment  of  their 
rent;  his  liberality  to  strangers,  and  such  as 
showed  themselves  grateful  to  him;  his  famous 
house  keeping,  and  eleven  score  in  check  roll 
[the  numher  of  attendants  in  pay  as  menial  ser- 


vants], never  discontinuing  the  6pace  of  twelve 
years;  his  feeding,  especially  of  aged  persons, 
twice  a  day,  three  score  and  odd,  besides  all 
comer?  thrice  a  week,  appointed  for  his  dealing 
days,  and  every  Good  Friday  these  thirtyfive 
years,  one  with  another,  2700  with  meat,  drink, 
money,  and  money's  worth.  There  never  was 
a  gentleman  or  other  that  waited  in  his  service, 
but  had  allowance  from  him,  to  have  as  well 
wages  as  otherwise  for  horse  and  man." 


THINGS  AS  THEY  OUGHT  TO  BE. 

While  the  Marquess  of  Ormond  resided  in 
France  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  II.  at  Worces- 
ter, his  finances  were  in  a  very  disordered  con- 
dition; the  king  was  unable  to  assist  him,  and 
the  parliament  had  seized  all  his  estates.  The 
nobility  of  France  were  not  insensible  to  the 
claims  of  fallen  greatness ;  they  showed  the  mar- 
quess many  civilities,  and  successively  invited 
him  to  spend  some  time  at  their  country  seats. 
Among  others,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  carried 
the  marquess  with  him  to  his  house  at  St.  Ger- 
mains  en  Laye,  where  he  entertained  him  for 
some  time  in  a  manner  equally  suitable  to  his 
own  rank,  and  to  that  of  his  guest.  On  his  com- 
ing away,  the  marquess,  in  compliance  with  the 
old  English  custom,  left  with  the  maitre  (Vhotel 
ten  pistoles,  to  be  distributed  among  the  servants. 
It  was  all  the  money  he  had,  nor  did  he  know 
how  to  get  more  when  he  reached  Park.  As  he 
was  riding  along,  meditating  on  future  expedi- 
ents, he  was  surprised  on  being  told  by  his  ser- 
vant, that  the  nobleman  at  whose  house  he  had 
been  entertained  was  driving  furiously  behind 
him  on  the  road,  as  if  he  was  desirous  of  over- 
taking him.  It  seems  the  marquess  had  scarcely 
left  St.  Germains,  when  the  distribution  of  the 
money  which  he  had  given,  caused  a  great  dis- 
turbance among  the  servants,  each  of  whom  ex- 
alting his  own  services  and  attendance,  com- 
plained of  the  maitre  d'hotel's  partiality.  The 
nobleman  hearing  an  unusual  noise  in  his  family, 
inquired  into  the  cause;  and  on  being  informed, 
took  the  ten  pistoles  himself,  caused  horses  to  be 
put  immediately  to  his  chariot,  and  made  all  the 
haste  possible  after  Ormond.  As  soon  as  he 
drew  near,  the  marquess  leaped  from  his  horse, 
and  advanced  in  the  most  cordial  manner  to  em- 
brace his  friend  as  he  alighted  from  his  chariot; 
but  his  surprise  was  not  a  little,  to 'find  himself 
repelled  with  coldness  by  the  person  of  whose 
hospitable  kindness  he  had  so  very  recently  re- 
ceived such  proofs.  The  nobleman  asked  the 
marquess  if  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  any 
disrespect  which  lie  had  met  with  in  the  humble, 
but  friendly,  entertainment  which  his  house  af- 
forded 1  The  marquess  answered,  that  "  no- 
thing could  be  more  kind  than  the  treatment  he 
had  received ;  that  he  had  never  passed  so  many 
days  more  agreeably  in  his  life;  and  he  could 
not  but  wonder  why  the  other  should  suspect  the 
contrary."  The  nobleman  told  him,  that  the 
leaving  the  ten  pistols  to  be  distributed  among 
the  servants,  was  treating  his  house  like  an  inn, 
and  was  therefore  the  greatest  affront  that  could 
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be  offered  to  a  man  of  his  quality;  that  he  paid 
his  servants  well,  and  had  hired  them  to  wait  on 
his  friends  as  well  as  himself;  that  he  considered 
him  as  a  stranger  who  might  be  unacquainted 
with  the  customs  of  France,  and  commit  the  error 
from  some  practice  deemed  less  dishonorable  in 
his  own  country,  otherwise  his  resentment  would 
have  prevented  expostulation ;  but  as  the  case 
stood,  after  having  explained  the  nature  of  the 
affair,  he  must  either  redress  the  mistake  by  re- 
ceiving back  the  ten  pistoles,  or  give  him  the 
usual  satisfaction  due  to  men  of  honor  for  an 
avowed  affront.  The  marquess  acknowledged 
his  error,  took  back  his  money,  and  returned  to 
Paris  with  somewhat  less  anxiety  about  his  means 
of  future  subsistence. 


RETURNING  FROM  THE  WARS. 

Hugh  Lloyd,  a  native  of  Wales,  who  served  in 
the  army  of  General  Monk  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  after  being  from  home  many 
years,  and  getting  old,  returned  to  his  native 
country.  Arriving  at  his  house,  one  fine  sum- 
mers's  evening,  he  saw  his  sister-law,  her  hus- 
band, and  children  all  now  grown  up,  sitting  on 
a  stone  bench  in  front  of  the  door,  which  he  had 
made  many  years  before,  and  received  three 
kisses  from  his  sister  as  the  first  who  sat  on  it. 
They  were  eating  flummery  and  milk.  He  ask- 
ed them,  in  English,  if  they  would  give  him  a 
night's  lodging  "\  None  of  them  knew  a  word 
of  this  language.  They,  however,  conjectured 
what  he  wanted,  and  showed  him  the  best  bed  in 
the  cottage,  and  asked  him  to  partake  of  their 
fare,  before  he  retired  to  rest.  This  he  did; 
and  being  satisfied  with  his  hospitable  reception, 
addressed  them  in  an  extempore  stanza  in  Welch, 
which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

"  For  Wines  delicious,  mighty  France  is  prais'd, 
And  various  dainties  are  for  London  rais'd  ; 
With  butter,  Holland  half  the  world  supplies, 
But  milk  and  flummery  more  than  all  I  prize." 

"What!  are  you  a  Welchman,  my  good 
friend  1  "  exclaimed  his  sister.  "  Yes,"  he 
replied,  "I  am;  it  is  many  years  since  I  had 
three  kisses  from  the  girl  who  sat  first  on  this 
bench  !  "  He  was  immediately  recognized  with 
the  utmost  joy.  He  then  took  out  of  his  pocket 
a  large  purse  filled  with  gold,  and  throwing  it  in 
her  lap,  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  take  this  as  a  re- 
ward for  your  hospitality  to  the  old  English 
stranger,  who  is  now  more  than  four-score  years 
of  age;  he  requires  for  it  nothing  more  than  a 
bed  every  night,  and  flummery  and  milk  every 
day  while  he  lives."  From  this  time  unto  his 
death,  which  did  not  happen  for  some  years,  he 
constantly  resided  with  them. 


HISTORY  OF    THE  COVENTRY    LOAF. 

A  poor  weaver  passing  through  Devizes,  with- 
out money  or  friend,  being  overtaken  by  hunger, 
applied  to  a  baker,  who  gave  him  a  loaf.  The 
weaver  made  his  w;iy  to  Coventry,  where,  after 
many  years  of  industry,  he  acquired  a  fortune;  I 
and  by  his  will,   in   remembrance  of  the  above  ! 


circumstance,  bequeathed  a  sum  in  trust  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing,  on  the  anniversary  day 
when  he  was  so  relieved,  a  half-penny  loaf  to 
every  person  in  the  town;  and  to  every  traveller 
that  should  pass  through  the  town,  a  penny  loaf. 
The  will  is  faithfully  administered.  The  Duke 
of  Austria  and  his  suite,  passing  through  the 
town  on  the  day  of  distributing  the  Coventry 
loaf,  in  their  way  from  Bath  to  London,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  loaf,  was  presented  to  each  of  them, 
which  the  duke  and  duchess  accepted,  and  par- 
took of  with  much  pleasure,  at  breakfast. 

DR.    DELANY. 

Lord  Carteret,  while  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, went  one  day  unattended  to  Dr.  Delany, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  come  to  dine  with  him.  The  doctor 
thanked  his  excellency  for  the  honor  he  conferred 
on  him,  and  invited  him  to  walk  in  the  garden, 
which  his  lordship  did,  with  great  good  humor. 
After  they  had  been  there  a  few  minutes,  the  ser- 
vant came  to  inform  them  that  dinner  was  upon 
the  table. 

The  doctor  had  generally  something  suitable 
to  the  season,  for  himself  and  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  behaved  with  true  filial  tenderness  and 
respect.  The  old  lady  did  the  honors  of  the 
table,  and  the  host  never  made  any  apology  for 
the  entertainment,  but  said  to  his  lordship, 

"  To  stomachs  cloyed  with  costly  fare, 
Simplicity  alone  is  rare." 

This  conduct  was  highly  agreeable  to  Lord 
Carteret,  who,  though  a  courtier,  hated  ceremo- 
ny when  he  sought  pleasure.  His  excellency, 
after  the  cloth  was  taken  away  and  the  bottle  in- 
troduced, told  the  doctor  that  he  had  always  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  well-bred  man,  but  never  had 
so  clever  a  demonstration  of  it  as  he  had  this 
day  seen.  "Others,"  said  his  lordship,  "on 
whom  I  have  tried  the  same  experiment,  have 
met  me  in  as  much  confusion  as  if  I  came  to  arrest 
them  for  high  treason;  nay,  they  would  not  give 
me  a  moment  of  their  conversation,  which,  and 
not  their  dinner,  I  sought,  but  hurried  from  me; 
and  then,  if  I  had  an  appetite,  deprived  me  of 
it  by  apologies  for  defects,  and  by  their  unneces- 
sary profusion." 

SWIFT. 

Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Parnell,  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  fine  frosty  morning,  set  out  together 
upon  a  walk  to  a  little  place  which  Lord 
Bathurst  had,  about  eleven  miles  from  London. 
Swift,  remarkable  for  being  an  old  traveller,  and 
for  getting  possession  of  the  best  rooms  and 
warmest  beds,  pretended,  when  they  were  about 
halfway,  that  he  did  not  like  the  slowness  of 
their  pace;  adding,  that  he  would  walk  on  be- 
fore them,  and  acquaint  his  lordship  with  their 
journey.  To  this  proposal  they  readily  agreed; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  sent  off  a 
horseman,  by  a  private  way,  (suspecting  their 
friend's  errand),  to  inform  his  lordship  of  their 
apprehensions.  The  man  arrived  in  time  enough 
to  deliver  his  message  before  Swift  made  his  ap- 
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pearance.  His  lordship  then  recollecting  that 
the  dean  never  had  the  small-pox,  thought  of  the 
following  stratagem.  Seeing  him  coming  up  the 
avenue,  he  ran  out  to  meet  him,  and  expressed 
his  happiness  at  the  sight  of  him.  "  But  I  am 
mortified  at  one  circumstance,"  continued  his 
lordship,  "  as  it  must  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure 
of  your  company;  there  is  a  raging  small-pox  in 
the  house  :  I  beg,  however,  that  you  will  accept  of 
such  accommodations  as  a  small  house  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  avenue  can  afford  you."  Swift  was 
forced  to  comply  with  this  request;  and  in  this 
solitary  situation,  fearful  of  speaking  to  any  per- 
son around  him,  he  was  served  with  dinner. 
In  the  evening,  the  wits  thought  proper  to  re- 
lease him,  by  going  down  to  him  in  a  body,  to 
inform  him  of  the  deception,  and  to  tell  him  that 
the  first  best  room  and  bed  in  the  house 
were  at  his  service.  Swift,  though  he  might 
be  inwardly  chagrined,  deemed  it  prudent  to  join 
in  the  laugh  against  himself;  they  adjourned  to 
the  mansion  house,  and  spent  the  evening  in  a 
manner  easily  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  are 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  brilliancy  of 
their  powers. 


GOLDSMITH'S  MARLOW. 

Mr.  Lewis  Grummit,  an  eminent  grazier  of 
Lincolnshire,  met  late  one  night  a  commercial 
traveller  who  had  mistaken  his  road,  and  inquir- 
ed the  way  to  the  nearest  inn  or  public  house. 
Mr.  G.  replied,  that  as  he  was  a  stranger,  he 
would  show  him  the  way  to  a  quiet  respectable 
house  of  public  entertainment  for  man  and 
horse;  and  took  him  to  his  own  residence.  The 
traveller,  by  the  perfect  ease  and  confidence  of 
his  manner,  showed  the  success  of  his  host's 
stratagem;  and  everything  that  he  called  for, 
was  instantly  provided  for  himself  and  his  horse. 
In  the  morning  he  called,  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
for  his  bill,  and  the  hospitable  landlord  had  all 
the  recompense  he  desired  in  the  surprise  and 
altered  manners  of  his  guest.  It  was  from  this 
incident  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  took  the  hint  of 
Marlow  mistaking  the  house  of  Mr.  Hardcastle 
for  an  inn,  in  the  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer. 


FRENCH   ROYAL  EXILES. 

When  the  Count  d'Artois  resided  in  Holyrood 
House,  during  the  period  of  his  exile,  the  sever- 
ity of  his  English  creditors  confined  him  to  the 
privileged  limits  of  the  palace.  Sunday  being 
the  only  day  of  entire  freedom,  he  used  to  walk 
the  streets,  and  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the 
decorous  behavior  of  the  people,  and  their  regular 
attendance  at  public  worship.  He  observed,  that 
certainly  the  divine  blessing  must  protect,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  a  nation  who  honored  God  in 
so  holy  a  way.  On  his  return  to  the  palace,  he 
forbade  his  own  people  to  play  at  tennis,  as  was 
usual.  Unwillingly  relinquishing  this  amuse- 
ment, they  had  recourse  to  back-gammon.  This 
he  also  forbade.  They  were  inconsolable  under 
<the  heavy  evil  of  spending  a  day  without  amuse- 


ment, and  warmly  remonstrated,  "  that  their  re- 
ligion required  no  such  austerity." 

"  True,"  said  he,  "  this  forbearance  makes 
no  part  of  my  religion;  but  I  think  it  is  a  re- 
spect which  we  owe  to  the  hospitality,  and  the 
morally  decent  conduct  of  the  nation  under 
whose  protection  we  live,  to  give  up  a  trifling 
gratification  that  is  incompatible  with  their  ideas 
of  sanctity  and  decorum." 

When  the  family  of  this  prince  left  Edinburgh, 
a  few  of  his  followers,  either  from  infirmity  or 
narrow  circumstances,  remained  behind,  receiv- 
ing much  kindness  from  the  neighboring  gentry, 
who  daily  sent  them  presents  of  game,  fruit,  &c. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  they  prepar- 
ed to  rejoin  them;  but  before  their  departure,  a 
general  illumination  took  place  after  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  on  which  occasion  they  placed  a 
transparency  in  their  windows,  bearing  this  in- 
scription, not  too  familiar  to  Frenchmen  : 
"  Eternal  Gratitude  for  generous  Hospital- 
ity." 

FRENCH   CONSUL. 

Count  Forbin,  in  his  travels,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  en- 
tertained at  Damietta,  by  the  French  Consul, 
Vasili  Fackre.  "  Good  cheer,"  he  says, "  pre- 
sided at  his  board ;  the  breakfast  was  often  spread 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  we  quaffed  the  ex- 
hilarating wines  of  Champagne  under  the  shade 
of  the  citron  groves  of  the  Delta.  Arabian  mu- 
sic, the  identical  sounds  which  regaled  the  ears 
of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  gave  a  zest  to  the  en- 
tertainments of  this  hospitable  mansion,  where 
our  slightest  wishes  were  anticipated  by  a  nu- 
merous train  of  slaves. 

"  The  Arab  musicians  are  always  accompani- 
ed by  a  buffoon,  who  skips  about,  ridicules  the 
musicians,  throws  himself  into  the  most  singular 
postures,  and  never  fails  to  gratify  the  company." 


THE  LORDS  OF    THE  ISLES. 

The  lordship  of  the  Hebridian  Isles  continued 
in  the  family  of  M'  Donald  for  a  long  series  of 
years;  but  at  last  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs,  by  succeeding  to  the  Crowns 
of  England  and  Ireland,  sunk  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  into  British  subjects.  For  many  years  af- 
ter, however,  they  were  distinguished  for  a  pride 
of  spirit  which  seemed  to  disdain  comparison  with 
any  state  short  of  royalty  itself.  One  of  the 
lords,  Macdonald,  happening  to  be  in  Irelands 
was  invited  to  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  He  chanced  to  be  among  the 
last  in  coming  in,  and  sat  himself  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  table  near  the  door.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant asked  him  to  sit  beside  him1?  Macdonald, 
who  spoke  little  English,  asked,  "  What  says  the 
carle  ?  "  "  He  bids  you  move  to  the  head  of 
the  table."  "  Tell  the  carle,  that  wherever 
Macdonald  sits,  that  is  the  head  of  the  table." 

The  Macdonalds  were  much  celebrated  for  their 
hospitality  and  generosity.  A  night's  lodging 
or  a  single  meal  furnished  to  Macdonald,  was  of 
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ten  rewarded  with  a  farm.  Many  families  in 
the  islands  hold  their  property  in  consequence  of 
grants  from  these  lords,  who  conveyed  them  in 
charters  extremely  short,  but  abundantly  strong. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  but 
divested  of  the  spirit  and  ryhme  of  the  original. 
"I,  Donald,  chief  of  the  Macdonalds,  give  here 
in  my  castle  a  right  to  M'Kay,  to  Kilmahumag, 
from  this  day  till  to-morrow,  and  so  on  forev- 
er." 


ENGLISH  EMBASSY  TO  SPAIN. 

Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  in  his  "  Court  and 
Character  of  King  James,"  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  reception  of  the  embassy  sent  by 
that  king  to  Spain.  "  The  ambassador  had  his 
reception  with  as  much  state  as  his  entertainment 
was  with  bounty,  the  king  defraying  all  charges ; 
and  they  were  detained  at  their  landing  longer 
than  ordinary,  to  have  provisions  prepared  in 
their  passage  to  Madrid,  with  all  the  bounty  was 
possible,  to  make  the  whole  country  appear  a 
land  of  Canaan,  which  was  in  truth  but  a  wil- 
derness. 

"  In  their  abode  there,  although  they  gave 
them  roast  meat,  yet  they  beat  them  with  the 
spits,  by  reporting  that  the  English  did  steal  all 
the  plate,  when  in  truth  it  was  themselves,  who 
thought  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shined;  not 
thinking  evermore  to  come  to  such  a  feast,  to  fill 
their  purses  as  well  as  their  stomachs,  (for  food 
and  coin  are  equally  alike  scarce  with  that  na- 
tion) this  report  passed  for  current,  to  the  infi- 
nite dishonor  of  our  nation,  there  being  at  that 
time  the  prime  gallantry  of  our  nation." 

"  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  who  was  a  man  born 
to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  nation  as  his  own, 
being  vice-admiral,  and  a  man  on  whom  the  old 
admiral  wholly  relied,  having  despatched  the 
ships  to  be  gone  the  next  morning,  came  in  very 
late  to  supper.  Sir  Richard  Levison,  sitting  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table  among  the  grandees, 
the  admiral  himself  not  supping  that  night,  being 
upon  the  despatch  of  letters,  the  table,  upon  Sir 
Robert  Mansell's  entrance,  offered  to  rise  to  give 
him  place;  but  he  sat  down  instantly  at  the  low- 
er end,  and  would  not  let  any  man  stir ;  and  fall- 
ing to  his  meat,  did  espy  a  Spaniard,  as  the 
dishes  emptied,  ever  putting  some  in  his  bosom, 
some  in  his  pockets,  that  they  both  strutted. 
Sir  Robert  Mansell  sent  a  message  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  table  to  Sir  Richard  Levison,  to  be 
delivered  in  his  care,  that  whatsoever  he  saw  him 
do,  he  should  desire  the  gentlemen  and  grandees 
to  sit  quiet,  for  there  should  be  no  cause  of  dis- 
quiet. On  the  sudden  Sir  Robert  Mansell  steps 
up,  takes -this  Spaniard  in  his  arms,  at  which 
the  table  began  to  rise.  Sir  Richard  Levison 
quiets  them ;  Sir  Robert  brings  him  up  to  the 
end  of  the  room  amongst  the  grandees,  then  pulls 
the  plate  from  his  bosom,  his  pockets,  and  every 
part  about  him,  which  did  so  amaze  the 
Spaniard,  and  vindicate  that  aspersion  cast  on 
our  nation,  that  never  after  was  there  any  such 
syllabic  heard,  but.  all  honor  done  to  their  nation, 
and  all  thanks  to  him  in  particular." 


WRECK  OF  THE  MEDUSA. 

Among  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
the  dreadful  wreck  of  the  French  vessel,  the  Me- 
dusa, on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  following  is 
not  among  the  least  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
After  passing  thirteen  days  on  a  raft,  subject  to 
every  privation,  and  exposed  to  a  parching  heat, 
which  produced  madness  in  all  its  hideous  forms; 
they,  at  length,  were  relieved  from  this  perilous 
situation,  having  lost  one  hundred  and  thirtyfive 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  On  shore  they 
were  crowded  into  an  hospital,  where  medica- 
ments, and  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
were  wanting.  An  English  merchant,  who  does 
good  by  stealth,  and  would  blush  to  find  it  fame, 
went  to  see  them.  One  of  the  poor  unhappy 
wretches  made  the  signal  of  a  freemason  in  dis- 
tress; it  was  understood,  and  the  Englishman 
instantly  said,  "My  brother,  you  must  come  to 
my  house  and  make  it  your  home."  The  French- 
man nobly  replied,  "  My  brother,  I  thank  you, 
but  I  cannot  leave  my  companions  in  misfortune." 
"  Bring  them  with  you,"  was  the  answer;  and 
the  hospitable  Englishman  maintained  them  all 
until  he  could  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
misfortune.  M.  Corread,  bookseller  of  Paris, 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  this  gentleman's  noble 
hospitality. 


DR.  SOUTH. 
The  learned  and  witty  preacher,  Dr.  South, 
sometime  before  his  death,  resided  at  Caversham, 
in  Oxfordshire.  Having  occasion  to  go  to  Lon- 
don on  particular  affairs,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  paying  a  morning  visit  to  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Waterland.  The  doctor  rejoiced  to  see  him, 
pressed  him  to  stay  to  dinner,  which  he  consented 
to  do ;  but  the  doctor's  lady,  who  was  a  remark- 
able economist,  calling  her  husband  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  began  to  expostulate  with  him  on 
the  absurdity  of  asking  the  gentleman  to  dine, 
when  he  knew  she  was  utterly  unprovided.  The 
doctor  endeavored  to  pacify  her,  by  saying  it  was 
his  fellow-collegian,  and  he  could  not  do  less 
than  ask  him  to  dine;  he  therefore  begged  she 
would  compose  herself,  and  hasten  to  provide 
something  elegant,  for  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  world  he  respected  more  than  the  friend  that 
was  now  come  to  see  him.  This,  instead  of 
mending  the  matter,  made  it  worse;  the  lady 
said  she  had  already  got  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  if 
he  would  be  so  silly  as  to  invite  his  friends  upon 
such  occasions,  they  should  take  what  she  had 
to  give  them,  for  she  would  not  be  put  out  of  her 
way  for  any  of  them.  The  doctor  was  now  pro- 
voked beyond  all  patience,  and  protested,  that 
if  it  was  not  for  the  stranger  then  in  the  house, 
he  would  chastise  her.  Dr.  South,  who  had 
heard  the  whole  dialogue,  and  was  not  a  little 
diverted,  instantly  6topped  the  dispute,  by  saying 
with  his  usual  humor,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to 
be  heard,  "  Dear  doctor,  as  we  have  been  friends 
so  long,  I  beseech  you  not  to  make  a  stranger 
of  me  upon  this  occasion."  The  lady,  ashamed 
of  the  discovery,  retired,  and  appeared  no  more 
that  day,  but  ordered  a  handsome  dinner  to  be 
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served  up,  and  left  the  two  doctors  to  enjoy  them- 
selves peaceably  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

FENELON. 

The  virtuous  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  Fene- 
lon,  was  void  of  all  formality,  and  full  of  the 
truest  politeness,  that  of  making  every  one  com- 
fortable about  him.  One  day  there  were  two 
German  noblemen  at  his  table,  who,  to  show  their 
respect  for  the  archbishop,  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  stood  all  the  time  they  were  drinking  to  him, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  country.  Some 
young  French  officers  who  were  at  the  table  at 
the  same  time,  could  scarcely  withhold  from 
laughing  at  such  a  novelty.  The  archbishop 
gave  them  a  gentle  reprimand  by  his  look;  call- 
ed for  wine,  and  stood  up  and  drank  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  same  manner  that  they  had  done  to 
him.  The  officers  afterwards  owned  how  much 
they  were  ashamed  of  themselves,  and"  they  im- 
mediately felt  how  greatly  the  archbishop's  hos- 
pitality was  superior  to  that  customary  sort  of 
politeness  with  which  alone  they  had  been  ac- 
quainted. 

FRUGAL  BANQUET. 

Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  having  condescended, 
at  the  entreaty  of  one  of  his  friends,  to  take  a 
dinner  with  him,  was  desired  to  name  his  viands, 
and  where  he  would  have  his  table  spread.  Cy- 
rus replied,  "  It  is  my  pleasure  that  you  prepare 
the  banquet  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  that  one 
loaf  of  bread  be  the  only  dish." 

SEASONING. 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  being  at  an  entertain- 
ment given  to  him  by  the  Lacedemonians,  ex- 
pressed some  disgust  at  their  black  broth.  "  No 
wonder,"  said  one  of  them,  "  for  it  wants  sea- 
soning." "  What  seasoning  1 "  asked  the  ty- 
rant. "Labor,"  replied  the  citizen,  "joined 
with  hunger  and  thirst." 

RARE    TRAVELLING. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  way  to  Pa- 
ris, arriving  in  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  was  received  by  the  prince  him- 
self incognito,  who  insisted  on  taking  care  of 
his  majesty's  horses,  equipage,  &c.  and  also  to 
conduct  him  to  a  house,  made  ready  for  his  ar- 
rival. The  whole  of  the  prince's  attendants 
were  industriously  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
illustrious  traveller,  who,  of  course,  found  this 
imagined  hotel  the  best  prepared  of  any  on  the 
road.  When  the  emperor  renewed  his  journey, 
such  fine  swift  horses  were  fixed  to  his  carriage, 
that  he  confessed  they  did  honor  to  his  landlord, 
the  postmaster.  The  postilion  who  drove  him 
had  not,  as  the  rest,  the  usual  style  of  habit — a 
bag  wig,  rough  and  undressed;  old  boots,  well 
blacked;  and  his  whole  dress  manifestly  declar- 
ed the  injury  that  time  had  made  on  him;  but, 
in  mounting  his  horse,  he  had  such  an  air  of  ac- 


tivity, that  the  emperor  immediately  conceived  a 
favorable  opinion  of  him. 

When  the  emperor  was  seated  in  the  carriage, 
the  postilion  set  off  like  lightning,  and  arrived 
at  the  appointed  stage  with  an  astonishing  speed, 
and  such  as  no  other  horses  the  emperor  had  used 
could  equal.  The  dexterous  postilion  was  not 
only  called  and  rewarded,  but  promised  a  place 
in  the  emperor's  service  if  he  would  accept  it. 
"With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  postilion,  in  a 
jocose  manner.  "  Very  well,"  said  the  empe- 
ror, "  take  a  draught  of  wine,  and  we  '11  set  off." 
"  Two,  if  you  please,"  said  the  postilion,  "  and 
then  I  '11  whip  you  over  six  leagues  more  in  a 
trice."  A  bottle  of  wine  was  brought,  which 
he  took,  saluted  the  emperor,  and  then  drank 
freely,  like  a  postilion.  The  emperor  again 
got  into  his  carriage,  and  presently  arrived  at 
another  stage,  where  they  refreshed ;  and  the  pos- 
tilion received  a  handful  of  ducats,  which  he 
pocketed  and  then  went  out,  as  if  going  to  the 
stable.  "I  never  had  such  a  good  relief  of 
horses,  nor  so  good  a  postilion,"  said  the  em- 
peror to  his  new  landlord.  "  I  believe  it  firm- 
ly," said  the  innkeeper;  "  the  horses  belong  to 
his  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
the  prince  himself  was  your  postilion."  The 
emperor  gave  immediate  orders  to  go  and  seek 
the  prince;  but  he  had  set  out  for  his  own  palace, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  overtake  him.  The 
emperor  was  extremely  surprised  at  the  singu- 
larity of  this  piece  of  gallantry,  and  immediate- 
ly wrote  to  the  prince  his  acknowledgements  of 
such  a  condescending  service. 


ELEGANT  REPROOF. 

Lord  Kelly,  celebrated  in  the  last  age  for  his 
love  of  music,  was  "  not  only  witty  in  himself, 

but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others."     Mr.   A B 

-,  a  Scotch  advocate,  a  man  of  considerable 

humor,  accompanied  by  great  formality  of  man- 
ners, happened  to  be  one  of  a  convivial  party, 
when  his  lordship  was  at  the  head  of  the  table; 
after  dinner,  he  was  asked  to  sing,  but  absolutely 
refused  to  comply  with  the   pressing  solicitation 

of  the   company;   at  length,  Lord  K told 

him  he  should  not  escape;  he  must  either  sing 
a  song,   tell  a  story,    or  drink  a   pint  bumper. 

Mr.   B ,    being    an    abstemious   man,   chose 

rather  to  tell  a  story  than  incur  the  forfeit.  "  One 
day,"  said  he,  in  his  pompous  manner,  "  a  thief, 
in  the  course  of  his  rounds,  saw  the  door  of  a 
church  invitingly  open;  he  walked  in,  thinking 
that  even  there  he  might  lay  hold  of  something 
useful  :  having  secured  the  pulpit  cloth,  he  was  re- 
treating, when,  lo  !  he  found  the  door  shut.  After 
some  consideration,  he  adopted  the  only  means 
of  escape  left,  namely,  to  let  himself  down  by  the 
bell  rope;  the  bell  of  course  rang;  the  people 
were  alarmed,  and  the  thief  was  taken  just  as  he 
reached  the  ground.  When  they  were  dragging 
him  away,  he  looked  up,  and  emphatically  ad- 
dressed the  bell,  as  I  now  address  your  lord- 
ship.  "  Had  it  not  been,"  said  he,  "  for  your 
long  tongue,  and  your  empty  head,  I  had  made 
my  escape.^ 
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PLEASANT  PRACTICE. 
Mr.  Chute,  a  lawyer  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  would  sometimes  quit  the  fa- 
tigues of  business,  and  pass  his  time  in  pleasure 
for  many  months.  He  would  say  to  his  clerk, 
"  tell  the  people  I  will  not  practise  this  term." 
He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  would  not  see 
any  person  on  business.  But  when  his  clerk  in- 
timated that  his  master  was  ready  to  resume 
practice,  briefs  would  flow  in  upon  hiin,  in  as 
great  abundance  as  ever.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  ge- 
nius thus  superior  to  the  slavery  of  a  lucrative 
profession. 

THE  SWORD  FOR  THE  GOWN. 

A  young  law  student  was  obliged,  by  lot,  to 
inscribe  his  name  among  certain  new  levies  of 
the  Austrian  Imperial  army.  He  sent  a  petition 
to  the  emperor,  stating,  that  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  he  flattered  him- 
self he  could  be  of  more  service  to  his  country  as 
a  lawyer  than  as  a  soldier.  "  My  good  friend," 
said  the  emperor,  "you  are  not  ignorant  that  I 
am  engaged  in  a  very  intricate  suit  against  the 
French  Convention,  and  that  I  want  the  assist- 
ance of  men  of  such  talent  as  you  appear  to  be. 
Have  the  goodness  to  accept  these  twelve  ducats. 
Do  your  duty,  and  I  promise  you  promotion." 

HARDSHIP  OF  ARREST. 
In  an  action  of  debt,  tried  before  Lord  Mans- 
field, at  Guildhall,  the  defendant,  a  merchant  of 
London,  complained  with  great  warmth  to  his 
lordship  of  the  indignity  which  had  been  put  on 
him  by  the  plaintiff,  in  causing  him  to  be  arrest- 
ed, not  only  in  the  face  of  day,  but  in  the  Royal 
Exchange,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  assembled 
credit  of  the  metropolis.  The  Chief  Justice 
Btopped  him  with  great  composure,  saying, 
*(  Friend,  you  forget  yourself;  YOU  were  the 
defaulter  in  refusing  to  pay  a  just  debt;  and  let 
me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  worth  more  to  you 
than  the  debt  and  costs.  Be  careful  in  future 
not  to  put  it  in  any  man's  power  to  arrest  you  for 
a  just  debt  in  public  or  in  private." 

GOING  TO  LAW. 

In  an  action  brought  at  Lincoln  assizes  for 
the  recovery  of  a  horse,  Justice  Bailey  at  the 
close  of  the  cause,  in  which  £25  damages  were 
given,  strongly  discouraged  going  to  law  in  cases 
of  that  nature.  **  Take  my  advice,  gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  and  accommodate  matters  of  this  kind, 
if  possible;  for  men,  in  general,  lose  more  than 
£25  in  bringing  an  action  on  the  warranty  of  a 
horse,  even  if  they  win;  and  such  is  the  danger 
from  the  evidence  common  in  cases  like  this, 
that  justice  is  no  security  to  a  man,  of  success. 


I  perceive  that  the  gentlemen  below  me  do  not 
approve  of  my  doctrine;  but  the  truth  must  be 
told  sometimes." 


BEING  COVERED  IN  COURT. 

On  the  arraignment  of  Ann  Turner,  a  physi- 
cian's widow,  who  was  indicted  for  being  an  ac- 
cessary before  the  fact,  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Thom- 
as Overbury,  she  kept  on  her  hat.  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  observing  this,  bade  her  put  it  off,  saying, 
"  that  a  woman  might  be  covered  in  church,  but 
not  when  arraigned  in  a  court  of  justice;  "  the 
prisoner  said,  she  thought  it  singular,  that  she 
might  be' covered  in  the  house  of  God,  and  not  in 
the  judicature  of  man.  Sir  Edward  replied, 
"  that  from  God  no  secrets  were  hid,  but  that  it 
was  not  so  with  man,  whose  intellects  were 
weak;  therefore,  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
and,  especially,  when  the  lives  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures are  in  jeopardy,  on  the  charge  of  having 
deprived  another  thereof,  the  court  should  see  all 
the  obstacles  removed ;  and  because  the  counte- 
nance is  often  an  index  to  the  mind,  all  covering 
should  be  removed  from  the  face."  The  Chief 
Justice  then  ordered  her  hat  to  be  taken  off,  and 
she  covered  her  head  with  her  handkerchief. 


TRIAL  OF  LORD  LOVAT. 

Mr.  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  was 
one  of  the  managers  for  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Lovat  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1747;  and 
when  commenting  on  the  evidence,  displayed  so 
much  candor  and  moderation,  that  the  celebrated 
Lord  Talbot,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
felt  called  upon  to  pay  him  the  following  enthu- 
siastic compliment.  "  The  abilities  of  the  learn- 
ed manager  who  has  just  now  spoke,  never  ap- 
peared with  greater  splendor  than  at  this  very 
hour,  when  his  candor  and  humanity  have  been 
joined  to  those  great  abilities  which  have  alrea- 
dy made  him  so  conspicuous,  that  I  hope  to  see 
hi  in  one  day  add  lustre  to  the  dignity  of  the  first 
civil  employment  in  this  nation."  Lord  Lovat 
himself  bore  remarkable  testimony  to  the  abili- 
ties and  fairness  of  his  adversary.  Alluding  to 
one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  trial,  he  said,"  I 
thought  myself  very  much  loaded  by  one  Murray, 
who  your  lordships  knew  was  the  bitterest  evi- 
dence there  was  against  me.  I  have  since  suf- 
fered by  another  Mr.  Murray,  who  I  must  say  h 
an  honor  to  his  country,  and  whose  eloquence  and 
learning  is  much  beyond  what  is  to  be  expressed 
by  an  ignorant  man  like  me.  I  heard  him  with 
pleasure  though  it  was  against  me;  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  his  relation,  though  perhaps  he  nei- 
ther knows  it  nor  values  it.  I  wish  that  his  be- 
ing born  in  the  North  may  not  hinder  him  from 
the  preferment  that  his  merit  and  learning  de- 
serve." 
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SERGEANT  PRIME. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Prime,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
of  his  day,  was  driven  from  the  bar  by  Lord 
Thurlow,  without  intending  it.  His  lordship 
was  walking  in  Westminster  Hall  with  him, 
while  Dr.  Florence  Henzey  was  on  his  trial  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  high  treason. 
Sergeant  Prime  was  at  that  time  the  King's 
Prime  Sergeant,  and  as  such  had  precedence 
of  all  lawyers  in  the  king's  service.  But  the 
ministers  of  that  day  wishing  to  pay  court  to 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  although  he  had  no  other 
rank  than  that  of  king's  counsel,  entrusted  the 
management  of  the  trial  to  him.  Lord  Thurlow 
said  to  the  sergeant,  "  It  is  a  little  singular,  sir, 
that  I  should  be  walking  up  and  down  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  with  the  King's  Prime  Sergeant,  while 
a  trial  at  bar  for  high  treason  is  going  on  in  that 
Court."  The  expression  struck  the  sergeant; 
he  felt  the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon  him, 
and  the  next  morning  resigned  his  office,  and  re- 
tired from  the  profession. 


RETURNING  A  FEE. 

Some  years  ago,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  borough  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed  preferred  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  retained 
an  eminent  counsel  with  a  fee  of  fifty  guineas. 
Just  before  the  business  was  about  to  come  before 
the  House,  the  barrister,  who  had  in  the  interval 
changed  his  political  sentiments,  declined  to 
plead.  The  candidate  immediately  waited  on 
his  advocate,  mildly  expostulated  and  remon- 
strated, but  all  in  vain ;  he  would  not  by  any 
means  consent  either  to  plead  or  return  the  mo- 
ney; adding,  with  a  sneer  of  professional  inso- 
lence, that  the  law  was  open,  and  he  might  have 
recourse  to  it,  if  he  felt  himself  injured.  "  No, 
no,  sir,"  replied  the  spirited  client,  "  I  was 
weak  enough  to  give  you  a  fee,  but  I  am  not 
quite  fool  enough  to  go  to  law  with  you,  as  I  per- 
ceive my  whole  fortune  may  be  wasted  in  retain- 
ing fees  alone,  before  I  find  one  honest  barrister 
to  plead  for  me.  I  have  therefore  brought  my 
advocate  in  my  pocket !  "  Then  taking  out  a 
brace  of  pistols,  he  offered  one  to  the  astonished 
counsellor;  and  protested  that  before  he  quitted 
the  room,  he  would  either  have  his  money  or  sat- 
isfaction. The  money  was  accordingly  return- 
ed ;  but  for  want  of  so  able  an  advocate,  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause  did  not  prevent  his  losing  it. 


COVETOUSNESS  REQUITED. 

A  counsellor  famed  for  his  eloquence  and  cov- 
etousness,  and  who  seldom  considered  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause  that  he  undertook,  provided 
that  his  client  could  pay  him,  was  consulted  by  a 
notorious  robber,  who  promised  him  a  large  re- 
ward, provided  that  he  brought  him  off.  The 
pleader  managed  the  defence  with  so  much  inge- 
nuity, that  he  saved  the  rogue  from  the  gallows; 
and  the  client,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  his  good 
fiwend,  as  soon  as  liberated,  hastened  to  his  house 
and  presented  him  with  a  thousand  crowns.  The 
counsellor,  in  return  for  such  generosity,  solicited 


his  client  to  sup  with  him;  and  afterwards  in- 
vited him  to  take  a  bed,  both  of  which  he  ac- 
cepted. In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  robber 
rose,  found  the  way  to  the  room  of  his  host,  and 
without  ceremony  bound  and  gagged  him.  He 
then  re-pocketed  his  thousand  crowns,  and  broke 
open  a  chest  where  he  found  plenty  of  silver  and 
gold,  with  which  he  marched  off  in  triumph. 

ESCAPE  OF  A  WIZARD. 

A  man  was  tried  before  the  Lord  Keeper  Guil- 
ford, at  Taunton,  for  being  a  wizard.  The  evi- 
dence against  him  was,  that  he  had  bewitched  a 
girl  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  for  that  she 
had  strange  and  unaccountable  fits  whenever  she 
was  near  the  man  ;  and  that  she  used  to  discharge 
straight  pins  from  her  mouth.  His  lordship 
wondered  at  the  straight  pins,  which  could  not 
be  so  well  concealed  in  the  mouth  as  crooked 
ones,  and  these  only  used  to  be  found  in  persons 
bewitched.  He  examined  the  witnesses  very 
tenderly  and  carefully,  fearing  the  jurymen's 
precipitancy.  When  the  poor  man  was  called 
upon  for  his  defence,  he  clearly  and  sensibly  de- 
clared, that  the  charge  originated  in  malice,  and 
that  ihe  girl  was  an  impostor;  and  he  called  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  it.  The  judge  suspecting 
the  imposture,  and  being  unwilling  to  charge  the 
jury  until  it  was  proved,  cross-examined  all  the 
witnesses  very  closely.  At  length,  he  called  the 
magistrate  who  had  committed  the  man  and  ta- 
ken his  first  examinations,  and  said  to  him,  "Sir, 
pray  will  you  ingenuously  declare  your  thoughts, 
if  you  have  any,  touching  those  straight  pins,  for 
you  saw  the  girl  in  the  fitl  "  "  My  lord,"  said 
the  justice,  "  I  did  not  know  that  I  might  con- 
cern myself  in  the  evidence,  having  taken  the  ex- 
amination, and  committed  the  man;  but  since 
your  lordship  demands,  I  must  say  I  think  that 
the  girl  doubling  herself  in  the  fit  as  if  she  was 
convulsed,  bent  her  head  down  close  to  her  sto- 
macher, and  with  her  mouth  took  pins  out  of  it, 
which  she  afterwards  put  out  into  the  hands  of 
the  persons  near  her."  This  declaration  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  court,  and  the  man  was 
acquitted.  As  the  judge  went  out  of  the  court, 
a  hideous  old  woman  exclaimed,  "God  bless 
your  lordship."  "What's  the  matter,  good 
woman!  "  said  the  judge.  "  My  lord,"  said 
she,  "  forty  years  ago  they  would  have  hanged 
me  for  a  witch,  and  they  could  not;  and  now 
they  would  have  hanged  my  poor  son." 

BON  MOT. 

Mr.  Bethel,  an  Irish  counsellor,  as  celebrated 
for  his  wit  as  his  practice,  was  once  robbed  of  a 
suit  of  clothes  in  rather  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. Meeting,  on  the  day  after,  a  brother  bar^ 
rister  in  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  the  latter 
began  to  condole  with  him  on  his  misfortune, 
mingling  some  expressions  of  surprise  at  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  thing.  "It  is  extraordinary  in- 
deed, my  dear  friend,"  replied  Bethel,  "for 
without  vanity,  I  may  say  it  is  the  first  suit  i 
ever  lost." 
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ANDREW  CROSBIE. 

The  name  of  Andrew  Crosbie  is  well  known 
to  all  those  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  ac- 
quainted with  the  modern  forensic  eloquence  of 
Scotland.  The  imprudences  that  tarnished  the 
splendor  of  his  great  talents,  the  vicissitudes  that 
shed  a  malignant  gloom  over  the  evening  of  his 
days,  it  is  painful  to  recollect  and  tedious  to  re- 
cord. His  latter ---indigence  was  extreme. 
While  in  this  situation,  Mr.  Dundas,  (afterwards 
Lord  Melville)  who  had  been  Crosbie's  rival  at 
the  bar,  and  his  enemy  in  politics,  gave  him  to 
undet  stand,  that  a  vacant  seat  in  the  Court  of 
Sessions  was  ready  for  his  acceptance. 

"No,"  said  Crosbie,  "judges  ought  to  be 
blameless,  superior  to  corruption,  as  well  in  sit- 
uation as  in  principle.  I  never  will  sacrifice 
the  reputation  of  my  country's  tribunals  to  my 
necessities." 

The  praise  of  good  men  will  be  divided  be- 
tween the  generosity  of  the  offer  and  the  magnan- 
imity of  the  refusal. 


JUDGES  AND  WITNESSES. 
At  a  Nisi  Prius  Court  at  York,  in  a  cause  of 
damages  for  an  assault,  a  countryman,  a  friend 
of  the  plaintiff,  gave  a  most  clear  and  circumstan- 
tial evidence  to  all  the  main  facts.  Just  before 
he  was  quitting  the  box,  the  Learned  Judge,  Bar- 
on Richards,  asked  him  how  old  he  thought  the 
person  assaulted  might  bel  The  witness  perti- 
naciously avoided  giving  any  information  on  this 
head.  "  Is  he  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  1  "  said 
the  Judge.  The  witness  still  persisted  that  he 
could  not  tell.  At  length  the  Judge  said,  "  Now 
in  all  probability  you  have  never  before  seen  me, 
nor  I  you,  yet  I  think  1  could  form  a  pretty  correct 
guess  at  your  age."  "Very  likely,"  replied 
the  honest  countryman,  "  but  you  are  a  better 
Judge  than  I  am."  This  reply  produced  a  gen- 
eral laugh,  while  the  witness  stood  amazed  at 
being  the  unconscious  cause  of  all  the  mirth.  At 
length  the  Judge  resumed  ;  and  having  no  further 
questions  to  put,  said,  "Good  morning,  my 
friend."  The  witness  withdrew  from  the  box; 
but  to  the  amazement  of  the  Court,  thinking  he 
had  not  quite  properly  behaved,  quickly  resumed 
his  place,  and  significantly  said,  "  Good  morn- 
ing, sir  !  " 

PLEADING  v.   AUCTIONEERING. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1789,  an  action  was  tried 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  brought  by 
Mr.  Spurrier,  auctioneer,  against  a  Mr.  Beard, 
to  recover  a  sum  of  about  £230,  being  a  charge 
of  one  per  cent,  commission  for  selling  an  estate. 

Mr.  Christie,  the  auctioneer,  of  "  hanging 
wood  "  memory,  was  called  as  a  witnees  for  the 
plaintiff.  He  said,  "  he  had  been  an  auctioneer 
upwards  of  twentyfive  years.  The  business  of 
an  auctioneer,  consisted  in  something  more  than 
in  making  bows,  and  in  knocking  down  the 
hammor.  It  required  knowledge,  grounded  on 
experience;  a  proper  acquaintance  with  all  the 
circumstances  belonging  to  the  estate,  and  the 


mode  of  preparing  proper  advertisements  to  en- 
large the  ideas  of  the  public." 

Mr.  Erskine,  who  was  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant, addressed  the  jury  in  a  speech  replete  with 
wit  and  ingenuity.  He  said  he  found  the  pro- 
fession of  an  auctioneer  was  infinitely  preferable, 
in  point  of  pleasure  and  profit,  to  that  of  a  bar- 
rister, for  the  difference  between  the  charge  of 
the  present  plaintiff  and  his  was  as  follows. 

Auctioneer' 's  charge.  To  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney into  Sussex,  where  I  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained, (out  two  days)  £230. — Mr.  Erskine's 
charge.  To  pleading  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  four  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  I  was  melted 
down  by  fatigue,  to  the  size  of  a  silver  penny, 
£10.10s. 

Mr.  Erskine  said,  if  auctioneers  were  paid  the 
demand  in  question  on  every  adventure,  they 
would  be  the  richest  subjects  in  the  nation.  By 
enlarging  the  ideas  of  the  public,  which  he 
found  was  the  business  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
hammer,  he  supposed  was  meant,  representing  an 
estate  to  be  worth  £20,000,  when  it  would  only 
sell  for  £10,000. 

The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 


COUNSEL  AND  WITNESSES. 

A  gentleman  who  was  severely  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Dunning,  was  repeatedly  asked  if  he  did 
not  lodge  in  the  verge  of  the  court;  at  length  he 
answered,  that  he  did.  "And  pray,  sir,"  said 
the  counsel,  "  for  what  reason  did  you  take  up 
your  residence  in  that  place?  "  "  To  avoid  the 
rascally  impertinence  of  dunning"  answered 
the  witness. 


MISTAKING    SIDES. 

A  Scottish  advocate,  (we  believe  the  present 

Lord  H d,)  who  had  drank  rather  too  freely, 

was  called  on  unexpectedly  to  plead  in  a  cause 
in  which  he  had  been  retained.  The  lawyer 
mistook  the  party  for  whom  he  was  engaged,  and, 
to  the  great  amazement  of  the  agent  who  had 
feed  him,  and  the  absolute  horror  of  the  poor  cli- 
ent who  was  in  court,  he  delivered  a  long  and  fer- 
vent speech,  directly  opposite  to  the  interests  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  defend.  Such  was  his 
zeal,  that  no  whispered  remonstrance,  no  jostling 
of  the  elbow,  could  stop  him,  in  medio  gurgite 
dicendi.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  sit  down, 
the  trembling  solicitor  in  a  brief  note  informed 
him,  that  he  had  been  pleading  for  the  wrong 
party.  This  intimation,  which  would  have  dis- 
concerted most  men,  had  a  very  different  effect 
on  the  advocate,  who,  with  an  air  of  infinite  com- 
posure, resumed  his  oration.  "  Such  my  lords," 
said  he,  "  is  the  statement  which  you  will  pro- 
bably hear  from  my  learned  brother  on  the  oppo- 
site side  in  this  cause.  I  shall  now  therefore 
beg  leave,  in  a  few  words,  to  show  your  lordship 
how  utterly  untenable  are  the  principles,  and 
how  distorted  are  the  facts,  upon  which  this  very 
specious  statement  has  proceeded. "  The  learn- 
ed gentleman  then  went  over  the  whole  ground, 
and  did  not  take  his  seat  until  he  had  complete^ 
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Jy  and  energetically  refuted  the  whole  of  his  for- 
mer pleading. 

A  similar  circumstance  happened  in  the  Rolls 
Court,  on  the  11th  of  July,   1788.' 

Mr.  A.,  an  eminent  counsel,  received  a  brief 
in  court  a  short  time  before  the  cause  was  called 
on,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  prayer  of  a 
petition.  Mr.  A.  conceiving  himself  to  be  the 
petitioner,  spoke  very  ably  in  support  of  the  pe- 
tition, and  was  followed  by  a  counsel  on  the  same 
side.  The  master  of  the  Rolls  then  inquired 
who  opposed  the  petition'?  Mr.  A.  having  by  this 
time  discovered  his  mistake,  rose  in  much  con- 
fusion, and  said,  that  he  felt  really  much  ashamed 
for  a  blunder  into  which  he  had  fallen,  but  that, 
instead  of  supporting  the  petition,  it  was  his 
•business  to  have  opposed  it.  The  Master  of  the 
-Rolls,  with  great  good  humor,  desired  him  to 
proceed  now  on  the  other  side,  observing,  he 
knew  no  counsel  who  could  answer  his  arguments 
^o  well  as  himself. 


THE  TABLES  TURNED. 

A  very  respectable  gentleman  once  appeared 
at  Westminster  Hall,  to  justify  bail.  The  coun- 
sel, determining  to  be  very  witty  upon  him,  open- 
ed upon  him  in  the  following  extraordinary  man- 
ner: 

'*  Pray,  sir,  is  there  not  a  certain  lady  who 
Jives  with  youl 

f  Yes,  sir,  there  is. 

" Oh,  there  is;  and  I  suppose,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  that  lady  has  been  very  expensive 
to  you"? 

°  Yes,  sir,  that  lady  has  been  very  expensive 
to  me. 

"  And  1  suppose  you  have  had  children  by  that 
lady,  and  they  too  have  cost  you  a  good  deal  of 
money'? 

"  Yes,  they  have. 

"  And  yet  you  have  come  here  to  justify  bail 
to  a  large  amount  !  " 

The  counsel  thought  he  had  nqw  done  enough 
to  prevent  the  confidence  of  the  court  being 
placed  in  the  gentleman ;  when  the  latter  raising 
his  voice,  indignantly  said,  '*  It  is  true,  Mr. 
Counsellor,  that  there  is  a  lady  lives  with  me, 
but  that  lady  is  my  wife ;  we  have  been  married 
these  fifteen  years,  and  have  children:  and  who- 
ever has  a  wife  and  children,  will  find  them  ex- 
pensive." 

The  counsellor  looked  a  little  foolish  at  this 
unexpected  retort,  which  the  gentleman  follow- 
ed up  by  asking  him  (with  permission  of  the 
bench)  "  whether  in  his  brief,  or  otherwise,  he 
had  instructions  to  insult  a  respectable  citizen, 
and  a  man  of  honor,  by  impertinent  questions'?  " 
To  this,  as  may  be  expected,  no  answer  was 
made. 


CHALLENGING  A  JURY. 

An  Irish  colonel  of  Dragoons,  previous  to  a 
trial  in  which  he  was  the  defendant,  was  inform- 
ed by  his  counsel,  that  if  there  were  any  of  the 
jury  to  whom  he  had  any  personal  objections,  he 


might  legally  challenge  them.  "  Faith,  and  so 
I  will,"  replied  the  son  of  Mars ;  "  if  they  do 
not  bring  me  off  handsomely,  I  will  challenge 
every  man  of  them." 


GARRICK   AT  LAW. 

The  following  jeu  d 'esprit,  from  the  pen  of 
David  Garrick,  was  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Coun 
sellor  Hotchkin,  at  a  time  when  Garrick  was  in- 
volved in  a  lawsuit  respecting  the  possession  of 
a  house  at  Hampton. 

David  Garrick  to  Mr.  Hotchkin,  his  counsellor  and 
friend. 

On  your  care  must  depend  the  success  of  my  suit, 
The  possession  I  mean  of  the  house  in  dispute; 
Remember,  my  friend,  an  attorney's  my  foe, 
And  the  worst  of  his  tribe,  tho'  the  best  are  so  so ; 
In  law,  as  in  life,  I  well  know  'tis  a  rule, 
That  the  knave  should  be  ever  too  hard  for  the  fool ; 
To  this  rule  one  exception  your  client  implores, 
That  the  fool  may  for  once  kick  the  knave  out  of  doora 


NOY. 

The  rise  of  Noy,  who  was  Attorney  General 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  originated  in  a  case 
which  is  very  well  known,  that  of  the  three  gra 
ziers.  At  a  country  fair,  three  graziers  had 
left  their  money  with  their  hostess,  while  they 
went  to  transact  their  business.  A  short  time 
after,  one  of  them  returned,  and  under  pretence 
that  they  had  occasion  for  the  whole  money,  re- 
ceived it  from  the  hostess,  and  made  his  escape 
with  it.  The  other  two  sued  the  woman  for  de- 
livering that  which  she  had  received  from  the 
three,  before  the  three  came  and  demanded  it. 
The  cause  was  tried,  and  a  verdict  found  against 
the  defendant. 

Mr.  Noy,  who  was  then  making  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar,  requested  to  be  feed  by  the 
woman,  saying,  that  he  thought  he  could  still 
bring  her  off.  He  then  moved  an  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, stated  that  he  was  retained  by  the  defend- 
ant, and  that  the  case  was  this:  The  defendant 
had  received  the  money  from  the  three  together, 
and  was  certainly  not  to  deliver  it  until  the 
same  three  demanded  it.  She  asks  for  no  nth- 
er  condition;  let  the  three  men  come,  and  it 
shall  be  paid.  This  motion  altered  the  whole 
course  of  proceeding;  and,  according  to  Lloyd, 
in  his  State  Worthies,  first  brought  Mr.  Noy  in 
to  notice. 

Noy  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, but  flattered  so  much  upon  that  account, 
that  Clarendon  says,  he  thought  "  he  could  not 
give  a  clearer  testimony,  that  his  knowledge  in 
the  law  was  greater  than  all  other  men's,  than 
by  making  that  law  which  all  men  believed  not 
to  be  so.  So  he  moulded,  framed,  and  pursued 
the  odious  and  crying  project  of  soap;  and  with 
his  own  hand  drew  and  prepared  the  writ  for  ship 
money;  both  which  will  be  the  lasting  monu- 
ments of  his  fame." 


A  HIGH  AUTHORITY. 

Mr.  Curran  was  once  engaged  in  a  legal  ar- 
gument;  behind  him  stood  his  colleague,  a  gen- 
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tleman  whose  person  was  remarkably  tall  and 
slender,  and  who  had  originally  intended  to  take 
orders.  The  Judge  observing  that  the  case  un- 
der discussicn  involved  a  question  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal law;  "Then,"  said  Curran,  "lean  refer 
your  lordship  to  a  high  authority  behind  me, 
who  was  once  intended  for  the  church,  though  in 
my  opinion  he  was  fitter  for  the  steeple." 


MURDER  OF  SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY. 

Among  the  persons  tried  for  this  dreadful  mur- 
der, was  one  Simon,  a  servant  of  Sir  Thomas 
Monson,  who  is  said  to  have  saved  himself  by  a 
"pleasant  answer."  The  charge  against  him 
was  for  carrying  the  poisoned  dishes  to  Sir 
Thoma3  Overbury  in  the  Tower.  On  his  trial, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  said,  "  Simon,  you 
have  had  a  hand  in  this  poisoning  business." 
'*  No,  my  good  lord,"  said  Simon,  "  I  had  but 
one  finger  in  it,  which  almost  cost  me  my  life; 
and  at  the  best,  cost  me  all  my  hair  and  nails." 

It  is  said  that  Simon  being  rather  curious, 
and  finding  the  syrup  swim  on  the  top  of  the  tart, 
skimmed  it  off  with  his  finger  and  tasted  it,  which 
led  to  the  injury  he  stated  on  his  trial. 

A  Mrs.  Turner  was  less  fortunate  than  Simon: 
she  was  convicted  and  condemned.  When  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
death  upon  her,  he  said,  "  that  as  she  was  the 
first  inventress  and  wearer  of  yellow  starched 
ruffs  and  cuffs,  so  he  hoped  she  would  be  the  last 
that  wore  them ;  and  for  that  purpose,  strictly 
charged  she  should  be  hanged  in  that  garb,  that 
the  fashion  might  end  in  shame  and  detestation." 
His  hope  was  fully  accomplished,  as  from  the 
day  she  was  executed,  neither  yellow  ruff  nor  cuff 
was  ever  worn. 


BILLINGSGATE  RHETORIC. 

An  action  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
1794  between  two  Billingsgate  fishwomen,  af- 
forded two  junior  Barristers  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  much  small  wit. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  stated,  that  his 
client,  Mrs.  Isaacs,  labored  in  the  humble,  but 
•honest  vocation  of  a  fishwoman,  and  that  while 
she  was  at  Billingsgate  market,  making  those 
purchases,  which  were  afterwards  to  furnish 
dainty  meals  to  her  customers,  the  defendant  Da- 
vis grossly  insulted  her,  and  in  the  presence  of 
-the  whole  market  people,  called  her  a  thief,  and 
another,  if  possible,  still  more  opprobrious  epi- 
thet. The  learned  counsel  expatiated  at  consi- 
derable length  on  the  value  and  importance  of 
character,  and  the  contempt,  misery,  and  ruin, 
consequent  upon  the  loss  of  it.  "  Character,  my 
lord,"  continued  he,  "  is  as  dear  to  a  fishwoman, 
as  it  is  to  a  duchess.  If  '  the  little  worm  we 
tread  on  feels  a  pain,  as  great  as  when  a  giant 
dies;'  if  the  vital  faculties  of  a  sprat,  are  equal 
to  those  of  a  whale ;  why  may  not  the  feelings  of 
a  humble  retailer  of'  live  cod,'  and  '  dainty  fresh 
salmon,'  be  as  acute  as  those  of  the  highest  rank 
in  society?  "  Another  aggravation  of  this  case, 
rthe  learned  counsel  said,  was,  that  his  client  was 


an  Old  Maid;  with  what  indignation,  then, 
must  she  hear  that  foul  word  applied  to  her,  used 
by  the  Moor  of  Venice  to  his  wife?  His  client 
was  not  vindictive,  and  only  sought  to  rescue  her 
character,  and  be  restored  to  that  place  in  soci- 
ety she  had  so  long  maintained. 

The  Judge  inquired  if  that  was  the  sole  object 
of  the  plaintiff',  or  was  it  baiting  with  a  sprat  to 
catch  a  herring  1 

Two  witnesses  proved  the  words  used  by  the 
defendant. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  said,  his  learned 
brother  on  the  opposite  side  had  been  flounder- 
ing for  some  time,  and  he  could  not  but  think 
that  Mrs.  Isaacs  was  a  flat  fish  to  come  into 
court  with  such  an  action.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  heard  of  a  fishwoman  complain- 
ing of  abuse.  The  action  originated  at  Billings- 
gate, and  the  words  spoken  (for  he  would  not 
deny  that  they  had  been  used)  were  nothing  more 
than  the  customary  language,  the  lex  non 
scripta,  by  which  all  disputes  were  settled  at 
that  place.  If  the  court  were  to  sit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  the  language  at  Billingsgate, 
the  sittings  would  be  interminable,  actions  would 
be  as  plentiful  as  mackerel  at  Midsummer,  and 
the  Billingsgate  fishwomen  would  oftener  have  a 
new  suit  at  Guildhall,  than  on  their  backs.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  learned  counsel 
called  on  the  jury  to  reduce  the  damages  to  a 
shrimp. 

Verdict.     Damages,  One  Penny. 


HANGING  JUDGE. 

Counsellor  Grady,  on  a  late  trial  in  Ireland, 
said,  he  recollected  to  have  heard  of  a  relentless 
Judge ;  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hang- 
ing Judge,  and  was  never  seen  to  shed  a  tear  but 
once,  and  that  was  during  the  representation  of 
The  Beggar's  Opera,  when  Macheath  got  a 
reprieve  ! 

It  was  the  same  Judge,  we  believe,  between 
whom  and  Mr.  .Curran,  the  following  pass  of  wit 
once  took  place  at  table.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Curran," 
said  the  Judge,  "  is  that  hung  beef  beside  youl 
If  it  is,  I  will  try  it."  "  If  you  try  it,  my  lord," 
replied  Mr.  Curran,  "  it  is  sure  to  be  hung." 

EXAGGERATION. 

A  man  was  brought  before  Lord  Mansfield, 
when  on  the  home  circuit,  charged  with  stealing 
a  silver  ladle;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evidence, 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  was  rather  severe  upon 
the  prisoner  for  being  an  attorney..  "  Come, 
come,"  said  his  lordship,  in  a  whisper  to  the 
counsel,  "  do  n't  exaggerate  matters ;  if  the  fel- 
low had  been  an  attorney  you  may  depend  on  it 
he  would  have  stolen  the  bowl,  as  well  as  the 
ladle." 

EXPECTANCY. 

Lord  Norbury,  while  on  circuit,  being  attack- 
ed with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  sent  to  the  Solicitor 
General,  to  request  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  large 
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tlippert.  "  Take  them,"  said  the  Solicitor  to 
his  servant,  "  with  my  respects,  as  I  hope  soon 
to  be  in  his  lordship's  shoes." 


HUMANE  JURYMAN. 

■  Look  at  the  juryman  in  the  blue  coat,"  said 
one  of  the  Old  Bailey  Judges,  to  Justice  Nares; 
"do  you  see  hi  ml"  "Yes."  "  Well,  we  shall 
not  have  a  single  conviction  to  day  for  any  capi- 
tal offence."  The  observation  was  verified. 
This  fact  was  related  by  Mr.  Justice  Nares  him- 
self, to  a  magistrate  of  London. 

THE  MARK. 

In  a  trial  for  murder  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  among  other  evidence 
that  the  person  had  not  committed  suicide,  but 
was  murdered,  a  witness  stated  that  there  was 
the  print  of  a  thumb  and  four  fingers  of  a  left  hand, 
in  blood,  upon  the  body. 

Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  Chief  Justice.  How 
can  you  know  the  print  of  a  left  hand,  from  the 
print  of  the  right  in  such  a  case  1 

Witness.  My  lord,  it  is  hard  to  describe ; 
but  if  it  please  that  honorable  Judge  to  put  his 
left  hand  upon  your  left  hand,  you  cannot  possi- 
bly place  your  right  hand  in  the  same  posture. — 
The  Judges  did  so  accordingly;  and  the  fact 
was  found  to  be  as  stated  by  the  witness. 

Three  of  the  persons  indicted  for  the  murder, 
were  found  guilty  and  executed. 


"  LEICESTER'S  MAD  RECORDER." 

The  lawyer  celebrated  under  this  title,  was 
William  Fleetwood,  appointed  Recorder  of  Lon- 
don in  1569.  He  was  certainly  much  devoted 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  service;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  placed  in  the  office  of  Re- 
corder, in  order  to  afford  hiai  an  opportunity  of 
supporting  the  faction  which  that  ambitious 
courtier  had  formed  in  the  city.  He  showed 
great  zeal  against  the  Papists;  and  having  once, 
with  some  followers,  forced  his  way  into  the  Por- 
tugueze  Ambassador's  house  while  mass  was 
performing,  he  was,  for  this  breach  of  privilege, 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Fleet;  though  soon 
released.  Wood  says,  that  he  was  "a  learned 
man,  and  a  good  antiquary;  but  of  a  marvellous, 
merry,  and  pleasant  conceit." 

MAIDEN  ASSIZES. 

Mr.  Madan,  who  about  the  year  1756  exchang- 
ed his  bar  gown  for  a  clerical  one,  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  he  arraigned  the  mistaken  lenity 
of  Judges,  in  too  frequently  reprieving  capital 
offenders.  Some  time  after  he  was  present  at 
an  assizes  at  East  Grinstead,  in  Sussex,  where 
there  happened  not  to  be  a  single  capital  con- 
viction. On  the  Sheriff  expressing  his  happi- 
ness, in  presenting  the  white  gloves  to  the  Judge, 
as  is  customary  on  such  occasions,  his  lordship 
pleasantly  observed,  "  Mr.  Madan,  too,  will  have 
a  singular   pleasure  on    this  occasion,   because 


there  is  no  condemned  prisoner  to  be  repriev 
ed." 

When  a  poor  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Tray. 
nor  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason  in  1796,  one 
of  the  Grand  Jury  stepped  forward  and  address 
ed  the  Judge,  Lord  Carleton,  stating  the  wish 
of  himself  and  his  brother  jurors,  that  the  prison- 
er should  be  ordered  for  immediate  execu- 
tion. 

Lord  Carleton  reproved  the  juryman  for  his 
unmerciful  interference,  and  immediately  respit- 
ed the  prisoner  for  three  weeks,  in  order  that  ho 
might  apply  to  the  king,  the  fountain  of  mercy 
for  mitigation  of  his  sentence. 


UNEXPECTED  ESCAPE. 

At  the  Stafford  Summer  Assizes,  in  1796,  one 
of  the  prisoners,  William  Cotterell,  was  indict- 
ed for  a  burglary  and  robbery;  and  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  counsel,  pleaded  guilty ;  nor 
could  he  be  persuaded  to  offer  any  other  plea, 
until  the  Judge  threatened,  in  case  he  persisted, 
that  he  would  order  him  for  speedy  execution 
He  then  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  his  trial  pro- 
ceeded ;  but  owing  to  defective  evidence,  he  was 
very  unexpectedly  acquitted. 


A  TRANSLATOR. 

In  the  trial  of  a  man  at  the  old  Bailey,  for 
stealing  some  shoes,  in  1796,  one  of  the  witness- 
es for  the  prosecution,  when  asked  what  he  was'? 
answered,  "  A  translator."  "  What  1  "  says  the 
Judge,  who  perceived,  that  like  some  other  learn- 
ed men,  the  witness  did  not  appear  very  rich, 
"  a  translator  of  languages  1  " — "  No,  my 
lord."  "  What  then  1  "  — "  Of  soles,  my  lord." 
"Of  souls;  I  do  not  understand  you;  do  you 
mean  a  clergyman  1  " — "  I  don't,  my  lord." 
"What  do  you  mean,  then'?  what  business 
are  you  *?  " — "I  am,  my  lord,  a  translator;  I 
mend  boots  and  6hoes."  "  You  mend  boots 
and  shoes  !  you  are  a  cobbler,  then  1 " —  "  Yes, 
my  lord." 


WILKES. 

When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  arrested  and  imprison- 
ed by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  for  a  seditious  libel,  the  publication  of  the 
North  Briton,  No.  45,  he  claimed  the  right  of 
being  brought  up  by  Habeas  Corpus,  and  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  The  case  was  argued  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Pratt.  When  the  case  had  been  gone 
through  for  the  king,  Mr.  Wilkes  rose  to  defend 
himself,  and  thus  addressed  the  court. 

"  My  lord,  I  am  happy  to  appear  before  your 
lordship,  and  this  court,  where  liberty  is  so  sure 
of  protection  and  support;  and  where  the  law 
(the  principle  and  end  of  which  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty)  is  so  perfectly  understood.  Lib- 
erty, my  lord,  hath  been  the  governing  principle 
of  every  action  of  my  life;  and  actuated  by  it, 
I  have  always  endeavored  to  serve  my  gracious 
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sovereign  and  his  family,  knowing  his  govern- 
ment to  be  founded  upon  it;  but  as  it  has  been 
his  misfortune  to  employ  ministers,  who  have 
endeavored  to  cast  the  odium  and  contempt,  ari- 
sing from  their  own  terrible  and  corrupt  measures, 
on  the  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign  and  ben- 
efactor, so  mine  has  been  the  daring  task  to  res- 
cue the  royal  person  from  ill-placed  imputations, 
and  to  fix  them  on  the  ministers,  who  alone  ought 
to  bear  the  blame  and  punishment  due  to  their 
unconstitutional  proceedings.  For  these  proofs 
of  my  zeal  and  affection  to  my  sovereign,  I  have 
been  imprisoned,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  treated 
with  a  rigor  yet  unpractised  even  on  Scottish 
rebels.  But  however  they  may  strive  to  destroy 
me,  whatever  persecution  they  are  now  medita- 
ting against  me,  yet  to  the  world  I  shall  pro- 
claim, that  offers  of  the  most  advantageous  and 
lucrative  kind  have  been  made  to  seduce  me  to 
their  party,  and  no  means  left  untried  to  win  me 
to  their  connexions.  Now,  as  their  attempts  to 
corrupt  me  have  failed,  they  aim  at  intimidating 
me  by  persecution.  But  as  it  has  pleased  God 
to  give  me  virtue  to  resist  their  bribes,  so  I 
doubt  not  but  he  will  give  me  spirit  to  surmount 
their  threats  in  a  manner  becoming  an  English- 
man, who  would  suffer  the  severest  trials,  rather 
than  associate  with  men  who  are  enemies  to  the 
liberty  of  his  country.  Their  bribes  I  rejected, 
their  menaces  I  defy;  and  I  think  this  the  most 
fortunate  event  of  my  life,  when  I  appear  before 
your  lordship  and  this  court,  where  innocence  is 
sure  of  protection,  and  liberty  can  never  want 
friends  and  guardians." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  as  our  readers  need 
scarcely  be  told,  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wilkes ; 
and  he  was  discharged  accordingly. 

WIGS  AND    GOWNS. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  at  Lancaster  in  1819, 
Mr.  Scarlet  having  hurried  into  court  without 
his  wig  and  gown,  apologized  to  the  judge,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  time  would  come, 
when  these  mummeries  would  be  entirely  dis- 
carded. In  accordance  with  this  wish,  all  the 
counsel  appeared  the  next  day  in  court  without 
the  usual  professional  badges  of  wisdom.  This 
change  of  fashion  lasted  but  for  a  day;  and  the 
wig-maker  has  still  as  important  a  share  as  ever, 
in  making  foolish  faces  wise,  and  wise  faces 
foolish. 

FLATTERY. 

The  orator  Domitius,  was  once  in  great  dan- 
ger from  an  inscription  which  he  had  put  upon 
a  statue  erected  by  him  in  honor  of  Caligula, 
wherein  he  had  declared,  that  that  Prince  was  a 
second  time  Consul  at  the  age  of  twcntyseven. 
This  he  intended  as  an  encomium;  but  Caligula, 
taking  it  as  a  sarcasm  upon  his  youth,  and  his  in- 
fringement of  the  laws,  raised  a  process  against 
him,  and  pleaded  himself  in  person.  Domitius, 
instead  of  making  a  defence,  repeated  part  of 
the  emperor's  speech  with  the  highest  marks  of 
admiration;  after  which,  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  begging  pardon,  declared  that  he  dreaded  j 
more  the  eloquence  of  Caligula,  than  his  impe-  , 


rial  power.  This  piece  of  flattery  succeeded  so 
well,  that  the  emperor  not  only  pardoned,  but 
also  raised  him  to  the  Consulship. 

JOHN  DOE  AND  RICHARD  ROE 
In  the  year  1724,  a  Frenchman  of  the  name 
of  Louissart  Houssart,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  acquitted,  but 
detained  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  bigamy.  An 
appeal  was  brought  against  him  by  the  brother 
of  the  deceased,  and  he  was  brought  to  a  second 
trial;  when  some  new  evidence  being  produced, 
he  was  found  guilty,  and  afterwards  executed. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  case,  the  prisoner 
made  some  objections  to  the  plea,  which  were 
referred  to  the  jury,  who  decided  against  him, 
on  them  all.  One  of  the  prisoner's  objections 
was,  that "  there  were  no  such  persons  as  John 
Doe^nd  Richard  Roe,  who  are  mentioned  as 
pledges  in  the  appeal;  "  but  a  witness  deposed, 
that  there  were  two  such  persons  then  living  in 
Middlesex,  one  being  a  weaver,  and  the  other  a 
soldier. 

D'AGUESSEAU. 

The  celebrated  French  Chancellor  D'Agues- 
seau  became  Advocate  General  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  at  the  age  of  only  twentytwo  years. 
The  king,  in  appointing  one  so  young  to  an  office 
of  very  great  consequence,  was  guided  solely  by 
the  recommendation  of  his  father,  Henry 
D'Aguesseau,  Counsellor  of  State.  "  I  know 
the  counsellor,"  said  his  majesty,  "  to  be  inca- 
pable of  deceiving  me,  even  in  the  case  of  his 
own  son."  The  young  advocate  completely  jus- 
tified the  trust  reposed  in  him.  The  celebrated 
Denis  Talon,  who  had  obtained  great  reputation 
in  the  same  office,  declared  that  he  should  have 
been  willing  to  conclude  his  career,  as  the  young 
man  had  begun  his.  From  the  situation  of  Ad- 
vocate General,  he  was  promoted  to  be  Procura- 
tor General ;  and  the  nature  of  his  new  office  fur- 
nished him  with  occasion  to  display  new  talents 
in  the  public  service. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
D'Aguesseau  was  threatened  with  disgrace,  for 
having  refused  to  register  the  famous  bull  Unigeni- 
tus.  When  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  Versailles 
on  this  occasion,  his  wife  thus  spiritedly  took 
leave  of  him.  "  Go,  and  before  the  king,  forget 
your  wife  and  children,  and  lose  everything  but 
your  honor."  D'Aguesseau  thought  he  per- 
ceived, in  the  regulations  of  this  bull,  something 
that  threatened  the  rights  of  monarchy,  which  he 
had  therefore  the  courage  to  defend  against  the 
monarch  himself.  It  was  this  sense  of  the  matter 
which  produced  the  excellent  answer  which  he 
gave  to  Ciuirini,  the  Pope's  nuncio.  "Is  it  thus,' ' 
asked  Quirini,  "  that  you  manufacture  arms 
against  Romel "  "No,  monsieur,"  replied 
D'Aguesseau,  "  these  are  not  arms,  but  shields." 

The  French  are  fond  of  comparing  D'Agues- 
seau to  the  illustrious  Lord  Bacon  ;  but  the  com. 
parison  is  none  of  the  most  happy.  In  upright- 
ness and  independence,  he  was  far  above  him; 
but  in  extent  and  universality  of  genius,  he  must 
take  his  rank  among  an  inferior  order  of  minds. 
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LORD  BACON. 

In  Lord  Bacon's  style  of  living,  there  was 
something  which  struck  his  contemporaries  as 
peculiarly  magnificent.  The  secret  was,  that 
he  did  everything  in  a  high  and  natural  taste. 
In  Compartments  of  his  rooms,  he  had  pictures 
painted  on  the  walls  from  the  stories  of  Grecian 
mythology.  His  garden  was  laid  out,  after  the 
ideal  pattern  in  his  essays,  with  evergreens  and 
other  shrubs  to  suit  every  month  in  the  vear. 
His  feeling  indeed  for  nature,  was  the  main  side 
on  which  his  great  philosophy  ran  into  poetry; 
and  vented  itself  in  a  very  graceful  as'  we^l  as 
grand  enthusiasm,  befitting  one  of  the  high  priests 
of  wisdom.  He  was  fond  of  meditating  in  groves, 
after  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  of  antiquity ; 
and  when  he  sat  down  to  his  studies  in  the  house, 
he  would  often  have  music  in  the  next  room. 
He  had  the  flowers  and  sweet  herbs  in  season, 
regularly  set  upon  his  table,  "  to  refresh  his  spir- 
its," and  took  such  delight  in  being  abroad 
among  the  elements,  that  riding  in  an  open  car- 
riage during  the  rain,  he  would  take  off*  his  hat 
to  let  the  shower  come  upon  his  heud ;  and  say, 
that  he  seemed  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  universe 
upon  him. 

DRYDEN  AND  SETTLE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Elkanah  Settle, 
who  was  in  reality  a  poet  of  the  most  wretched 
pretensions ;   and  who 

" all  other  changes  past, 

For  bread  in  Smithfield  dragons  hiss'd  at  last ; 
Spit  streams  of  fire  to  make  the  butchers  gape, 
And  found  his  manners  suited  to  his  shape ;  " 

was  once  the  mighty  rival  of  Dryden  in  the  dra- 
ma, and  for  many  years  bore  his  reputation  above 
him.  Elkanah,  not  content  with  triumphing  on 
the  stage,  had  the  boldness  to  enter  the  field  of 
criticism  against  his  rival,  who  thought  it  neces- 
sary on  his  part,  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation, 
to  make  a  very  anxious  and  elaborate  reply. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  made  unnecessarily  large 
extracts  from  Dryden's  defence,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  remark  on  the  controversy: 
"  Such  was  the  criticism  to  which  Dryden  could 
be  reduced  through  rage  and  terror ;  rage  with 
little  provocation,  and  terror  with  little  danger. 
To  see  the  highest  minds  thus  levelled  with  the 
meanest,  may  produce  some  solace  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  weakness,  and  some  mortification 
to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  minds  are  not  levelled  in  their  pow- 
ers, but  when  they  are  first  levelled  in  their  de- 
sires. Dryden  and  Settle  had  both  placed  their 
happiness  in  the  claps  of  multitudes." 


TOURNEUR. 

Monsieur  de  Tourneur,  the  elegant  translator 
of  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  sold  the  version  for 


|  the  trifling  sum  of  twentyfive  louisd'ors,  to  a 
Madame  de  Chene,  who  made,  at  least,  sixty 
thousand  livres  of  the  work  !  While  de  Tour- 
neur was  translating  Young,  and  adding  new  en- 
ergy to  his  native  language,  he  was  seldom  in- 
dulged with  a  bed  to  repose  his  wearied  limbs 
on;  being  often  obliged  with  his  wife  to  leave 
Paris  before  night,  to  seek  the  most  convenient 
and  hospitable  hedge  in  the  environs  of  the  capi- 
tal, under  which  they  might  wait  the  dawn  of 
the  succeeding  day,  fraught  with  equal  misery. 

MAD  AUTHORS. 

The  conversation  turning  one  day,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Fontenelle,  on  the  marks  of  originality 
in  the  works  of  Father  Castel,  well  known  to 
the  scientific  world  for  his  "  Vrai  Systeme  de 
Physique  generale  de  Newton;  "  some  person 
observed,  "  but  he  is  mad."  M  I  know  it,"  re- 
turned Fontenelle,  "  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it, 
for  it  is  a  great  pity.  But  I  like  him  better  for 
being  original  and  a  little  mad,  than  I  should  if 
he  were  in  his  senses  without  being  original." 

When  Nathaniel  Lee,  commonly  called  the 
mad  poet,  was  confined,  during  four  years  of  his 
short  life,  in  Bedlam ;  a  sane  idiot  of  a  scribbler 
mocked  his  calamity,  and  observed  that  it  was 
easy  to  write  like  a  madman.  Lee  answered, 
"  No,  sir,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  write  like  a  mad- 
man;  but  very  easy  to  write  like  a  fool." 

CHEATING  CONSCIENCE. 

When  Lully,  the  celebrated  composer,  was 
once  dangerously  ill,  his  friends  sent  for  a  con- 
fessor; who  finding  his  situation  critical,  and 
his  mind  much  agitated  and  alarmed,  told  him 
there  was  only  one  way  by  which  he  could  obtain 
absolution,  and  that  was,  by  burning  all  that  he 
had  composed  of  the  last  opera  on  which  he  was 
employed.  Lully  pointed  to  a  drawer  in  which 
lay  a  draft  of  Achilles  and  Polyxena.  It  was 
taken  out  and  burnt,  and  the  confessor  went  away 
satisfied. 

Lully  grew  better,  and  was  thought  to  be  out 
of  danger. 

A  nobleman,  who  was  his  patron,  calling  to 
see  him,  was  informed  of  the  sacrifice  which  he 
had  made.     "  And  so,"  said  he,  "  you  have  burnt 
your  opera;    and  you  are  really  such  a  blockhead 
as  to  believe  in   the  absurdities  of  a  monk  1  " 
"  Stop,  my  friend,  stop,"  said  Lully,  whispering 
in  his  ear,  "  I  knew  very  well  what  I  was  about 
— I     have     another     copy."      Unhappily     this 
j  pleasantry  was   followed  by  a  relapse,   and   the 
j  prospect  of  inevitable  death  threw  Lully  into  such 
j  pangs   of  remorse,  that  he  submitted  to  do  pen- 
ance for  his  transgression;    and  died,  singing  to 
|  an  air  of  his  own  composing: 

II  faut  mourir,  pecheur  !   il  faut  mourir  ! 
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KNELLER. 

Gay,  the  author  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's,  and 
addressed  some  verves  to  the  knight,  in  which 
he  pushed  panegyric  as  far  as  possible;  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  he  was  almost  afraid  Sir  God- 
frey's modesty  might  be  offended.  In  this  how- 
ever he  was  quite  mistaken,  for  he  told  the  poet 
that  his  verses  were  fine,  very  fine  indeed,  and 
very  true:  but,  added  he,  "  You  have  forgotten 
one  thing,  Mr.  Gay;  you  never  take  notice  of 
my  military  genius."  "Sir!"  said  Gay,  K  I 
never  knew  you  had  any  pretensions  of  that 
kind."  "  My  good  friend,"  exclaimed  Sir  God- 
frey, with  much  apparent  surprise,  "  I  should 
have  been  a  general  of  an  army;  for  when  I  was 
at  Venice,  the  place  of  St.  Mark  was  in  a  smoke 
of  gunpowder,  and  I  did  like  the  smell  of  it.  I 
should  have  been  a  general,  Mr.  Gay." 


PURCHAS. 
When  Purchas  gave  his  first  volume  of  the 
Pilgrim  to  the  public,  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
at  the  suit  of  his  printer,  nor  was  he  soon  re- 
leased. "  Many,"  says  he,  "  have  applauded 
my  endeavors ;  but  probitas  laudatur  et  alget. 
If  I  had  not  lived  in  great  part  upon  exhibition 
of  charitable  founders,  and  on  extraordinary  la- 
bors of  lecturing,  as  the  term  is,  the  Pilgrim 
had  been  a  more  agreeing  name  to  fue  than 
Purchas." 


NOVEL    WRITING. 

John  Oakman,  an  engraver  and  woodcutter  of 
some  eminence,  served  an  apprenticeship  to  Bow- 
en,  the  king's  geographer;  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  time,  he  married  his  young  mistress,  and  soon 
after  formed  a  connection  with  Darby,  the  noted 
caricaturist;  but  the  love  of  pleasure  and  good 
company  got  so  much  the  better  of  his  judgment, 
that  he  was  soon  put  to  other  contrivances  to  ob- 
tain a  livelihood.  The  Nobles,  booksellers  at 
that  time  in  full  business,  were  a  sure  market  for 
such  as  could  stoop  to  write  such  stuff  as  filled 
the  shelves  of  a  circulating  library.  Oakman 
wrote  for  two  guineas,  a  work  of  two  volumes; 
and  such  was  his  rapidity,  that  he  could  produce 
one  work  a  week.  The  Life  of  Ben  Brass, 
was  one  in  which  he  delineated  some  of  his  youth- 
ful scenes.  He  never  excelled  as  an  artist,  but 
he  was  a  good  natural  lyric  poet,  and  possessed 
a  fertile  genius. 


HANDEL. 

Handel  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
George  the  First,  did  not  dare  to  approach  the 
Court,  till  by  the  ingenuity  and  friendly  interpo- 
sition of  Baron  Kihnanscgge,  he  was  restored 
to  favor  in  the  following  manner.  The  king, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  having  been 
prevailed  on  to  form  a  party  on  the  water,  the 
design  was  communicated  to  Handel,  who  was 
advised  to  compose  some  pieces  expressly  for  the 
occasion,  the   performance  of  which  he  secretly 


conducted  in  a  boat  that  accompanied  the  royal 
barge.  Upon  hearing  these  compositions,  which 
have  been  since  so  well  known,  and  so  justly 
celebrated,  under  the  title  of  the  "Water  Mu- 
sic," his  majesty,  equally  surprised  and  pleased 
by  their  excellence,  eagerly  enquired  who  was 
the  author  of  them.  The  baron  acquainted  the 
king,  that  they  were  the  productions  of  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  his  majesty,  who,  conscious  of  the 
cause  of  displeasure  which  he  had  given,  durst 
not  presume  to  approach  the  royal  presence,  till 
he  had  assurances  that,  by  every  demonstration 
of  duty  and  gratitude  in  future,  he  might  hope  to 
obtain  a  pardon.  This  intercession  being  ac- 
cepted, Handel  was  restored  to  favor,  and  his 
compositions  honored  with  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  royal  approbation;  his  majesty  imme- 
diately gave  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year,  in 
addition  to  that  which  had  been  conferred  on 
him  by  Queen  Anne. 

THE  "CASTLE  OF  OTRANTO." 

The  Ingenious  author  of  this  singular  romance, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Cole,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  dated  9th  March,  1765,  gives  the 
following  account  of  its  origin.  "I  waked  one 
morning  in  the  beginning  of  last  June  from  a 
dream,  of  which  all  I  could  recover  was,  that  I 
had  thought  myself  in  an  ancient  castle,  (a  very 
natural  dream  for  a  head  filled  like  mine  with 
gothic  story),  and  that  on  the  uppermost  banister 
of  a  great  staircase,  I  saw  a  gigantic  hand  in  ar- 
mor. In  the  evening  I  sat  down,  and  began  to 
write,  without  knowing  in  the  least  what  1  in- 
tended to  say  or  relate.  The  work  grew  on  my 
hands,  and  I  grew  fond  of  it;  so  that  I  was  very 
glad  to  think  of  anything  rather  than  politics. 
In  short,  I  was  so  engrossed  with  my  tale,  which 
I  completed  in  less  than  two  months,  that  one 
evening  I  wrote  from  the  time  I  had  drank  my 
tea,  about  six  o'clock,  till  half  an  hour  after  one 
in  the  morning;  when  my  hands  and  fingers 
were  so  weary,  that  I  could  not  hold  the  pen  to 
finish  the  sentence,  but  left  Matilda  and  Isabella 
talking,  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph." 

CREBILLON. 

When  Crebillon  was  composing  his  tragedy  of 
Catiline,  a  friend  called  on  him,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  four  large  ravens  sitting  at  his  el- 
bow. "  Walk  gently,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
poet,  "  walk  gently,  or  you  will  put  my  conspi- 
rators to  flight." 

In  his  last  illness,  Crebillon  expressed  great 
regret  that  he  should  not  live  to  finish  the  play 
which  he  had  in  hand,  having  gone  through  two 
acts  of  it  only.  The  physician  who  attended 
him,  begged  that  he  would  l>equeath  him  the  two 
acts.  Crebillon  turned  to  him,  and,  with  a 
smile,  repeated  a  line  from  one  of  the  acts: 
"  Say,  shall  th'  assassin  be  the  dead  man's  heir!" 

PAYING  IN    KIND. 

The  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  once  sent 
!  Voltaire  a  6mall  ivory  box  made  with  her  own 
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hands,  file  poet,  Upon"  receiving  it,  got  his 
neice  to  instruct  him  in  knitting  stockings;  and 
actually  half  finished  a  pair  of  white  silk,  when 
he  became  completely  tired.  In  this  unfinished 
state,  he  sent  them  to  the  empress,  with  a  charm- 
ing poetical  epistle,  replete  with  gallantry,  irt 
which  he  told  her,  "  That  as  she  had  presented 
him  with  a  piece  of  man's  workmanship  made 
by  a  woman,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  crave  her 
acceptance,  in  return,  of  a  piece  of  woman's 
work  from  the  hands  of  a  man." 


PAYING  AN  APOTHECARY. 
When  Constantia  Phillips  was  in  a  state  of 
distress,  she  took  a  small  shop  near  Westminster 
Hall,  and  sold  books — some  of  them  of  her  own 
writing.  During  this  time,  an  apothecary  who 
had  attended  her  at  a  time  when  she  was  ill, 
came  to  her,  and  requested  payment.  She  urged 
her  inability  J  but  he  still  continued  to  press  her, 
and  gave  as  a  reason,  that  he  had  saved  her  life. 
"  You  have  so,"  said  Constantia;  "you  have 
so.  I  acknowledge  it;  and,  in  return,  here  i3 
my  life,"  handing  him  the  two  volumes  of  her 
memoirs;  and  begging  he  would  take  her  life  as 
the  discharge  of  his  demand. 


"GOING  YOUR  WAY." 

Paul  Hiffernan  was  a  man  of  learning  and  geni- 
us, notwithstanding  the  scurrility  of  Tom  Davis, 
the  bookseller,  who  did  not  dare  while  he  lived 
to  look  uncivilly  at  him.  The  eccentricity  of 
Paul  was  remarkable;  he  was  always  going 
your  wayt  To  try  the  experiment  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  af- 
ter treating  him  with  a  good  supper  at  the  Bed- 
ford Coffee  House,  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying 
"Good  night,  Paul."  "Stay,"  says  he,  "I 
am  going  your  way."  His  friend  stepped  on- 
ward, out  of  his  own  way,  with  Paul  to  Lime* 
house;  when  contriving  to  amuse  him  with  the 
Certain  success  of  his  tragedy,  the  Heroine  of  the 
Cave,  afterwards  performed  with  no  success,  he 
brought  him  back  to  Carpenter's  Coffee  House, 
in  Covent  Garden,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; where,  after  drinking  some  coffee  and 
punch,  a  new  departure  was  taken,  with  "  Good 
morning,  Paul;  I  am  going  to  the  Blue  Boar,  in 
Holborn."  "  Well,"  says  Hiffernan,  "  That's 
in  my  way;  "  and  upon  leaving  his  friend  at  the 
gate,  he  took  his  leave  a  second  time,  about  five 
in  the  morning,  and  afterwards  walked  leisurely 
home  to  his  lodgings,  in  College  Street,  West- 
minster. 


MARMONTEL. 

When  Marmontel  was  a  school-boy,  his  mas- 
ter chastised  him  for  some  youthful  offence; 
which  he  resented  by  so  severe  a  lampoon,  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  running  away.  Be- 
ing afraid  of  returning  to  his  parents,  he  entered 
himself  as  a  private  soldier  in  a  regiment  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Conde ;  and  in  the 
vear  that  he  obtained  a  halbert,  this  celebrated 
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poet  wrote  his  charming  history  of  Belisarhis* 
Many  applications  were  made  for  his  discharge} 
which  the  prince  always  withstood,  declaring  it 
to  be  the  most  flattering  hortor  he  could  possibly 
receive*  to  have  such  a  man  as  Marmontel  a  Ser- 
jeant in  his  regiment.  Once  a  year,  at  the  gen- 
eral review,  this  distinguished  individual  appear- 
ed in  his  station,  and  multitudes  always  crowded 
to  see  him.  After  the  review  was  over,  Mar- 
montel had  invariably  the  honor  to  dine  w  ith  his 
illustrious  colonel,  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army,  by  whom  he  was  esteemed  to  admira- 
tion. 


LOCKE  ON   THE    UNDERSTANDING. 

Mr.  Locke  having  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  Halifax,  these  three  noblemen,  instead  of 
conversing  with  that  philosopher  on  literary  sub- 
jects, as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  id 
a  very  short  time  sat  down  to  cards.  Mr.  Locke* 
after  looking  on  for  some  time,  took  out  his  pock- 
et-book, and  began  to  write  with  great  attention* 
One  of  the  Company  observing  this,  took  the  lib- 
erty of  asking  him  what  he  was  writing'?  "  My 
lord,"  says  Locke,  "  I  am  endeavoring,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  profit  by  my  present  situation;  for 
having  waited  with  impatience  for  the  honor  of 
being  in  company  with  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the 
age,  I  thought  I  could  do  nothing  better  than  to 
write  down  your  conversation :  and  indeed  I  have 
set  down  the  substance  of  what  you  have  said  for" 
this  hour  or  two."  This  well-timed  rebuke  had 
its  effect;  and  the  noblemen,  fully  sensible  of  its 
force,  immediately  quitted  their  play,  and  enter- 
ed into  a  conversation  more  rational,  and  better 
suited  to  their  reputation  as  men  of  genius. 


POSSIBILITY. 

Bonaparte  was  passing  along  the  ancient  hof 
rible  road  along  the  Echelles  de  Savoie,  with 
his  engineer,  when  he  stopped,  and  pointing  to 
the  mountain,  said,  "Is  it  not  possible  to  cut  a 
tunnel  through  the  entrails  of  yonder  rock,  and 
to  form  a  more  safe  and  commodious  route  be- 
neath it!  "  M  It  is  possible,  certainly,  sire,'* 
replied  his  scientific  companion.  "  Then  let  it 
be  done,  and  immediately,"  replied  the  emperor. 


MOZART. 

The  time  which  Mozart  most  willingly  em- 
ployed in  compositions,  was  the  morning  from 
six  or  seven  o'clock  till  ten,  when  he  got  up. 
After  this,  he  did  no  more  for  the  rest  of  the  day* 
unless  he  had  to  finish  some  piece  that  was  want- 
ed. He  always  worked  very  irregularly.  When 
an  idea  struck  him,  he  was  not  to  be  drawn  from 
it.  If  he  was  taken  from  the  piano-forte,  he 
tried  to  compose  in  the  midst  of  his  friends;  and 
passed  whole  nights  with  his  pen  in  his  hand. 
At  other  times  he  had  such  a  disinclination  to 
work,  that  he  could  not  complete  a  piece  till  the 
moment  of  its  performance.  It  once  happened, 
that  he  put  off  some  music  which  he  had  engaged 
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to  furnfsh  for  a  Court  Concert  so  long,  that  he 
had  not  time  to  write  out  the  part  which  he  was 
to  perform  himself.  The  Emperor  Joseph,  who 
was  peeping  everywhere,  happening  to  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  sheet  which  Mozart  seemed  to  be 
playing  from,  was  surprized  to  see  nothing  but 
empty  lines,  and  said  to  him,  "  Where  's  your 
part  1  "  M  Here,"  replied  Mozart,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  forehead. 

The  Don  Giovanni  of  this  eminent  composer, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  compositions 
ever  produced,  was  composed  for  the  theatre  at 
Prague ;  and  first  performed  in  that  city  in  1787. 
This  refined  and  intellectual  music  was  not  at 
that  time  understood  in  Germany;  a  circum- 
stance which  Mozart  seems  to  have  anticipated; 
for,  previous  to  its  first  representation,  he  re- 
marked to  a  friend,  "This  opera  is  not  calcula- 
ted for  the  people  of  Vienna;  it  will  be  more 
justly  appreciated  at  Prague;  but  in  reality,  I 
have  written  it  principally  to  please  myself  and 
my  friends."  Ample  justice  has,  however,  at 
length  been  rendered  to  this  great  production; 
it  is  heard  with  enthusiasm  in  nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  where 
music  is  cultivated  as  a  science — from  the  frozen 
regions  of  Russia,  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Its  praise  is  not  limited  by  the  common  attributes 
of  good  musical  composition;  it  is  placed  in  the 
higher  rank  of  fine  poetry ;  for  not  only  are  to 
be  found  in  it,  exquisite  melodies  and  profound 
harmonies ;  but  the  playful,  the  tender,  the  pathet- 
ic, the  mysterious,  the  sublime,  and  the  terrible, 
are  distinctly  to  be  traced  in   its  various   parts. 

The  overture  to  this  opera  is  generally  esteem- 
ed Mozart's  best  effort;  yet  it  was  only  compos- 
ed the  night  previous  to  the  first  representation, 
after  the  general  rehearsal  had  taken  place. 
About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  re- 
tired to  his  apartment,  he  desired  his  wife  to 
make  him  some  punch,  and  to  stay  with  him,  in 
order  to  keep  him  awake.  She  accordingly  be- 
gan to  tell  him  fairy  tales,  and  odd  stories,  which 
made  him  laugh  till  the  tears  came.  The  punch, 
however,  made  him  so  drowsy,  that  he  could  go 
on  only  while  his  wife  was  talking,  and  dropped 
asleep  as  soon  as  she  ceased.  The  efforts  which 
he  made  to  keep  himself  awake,  the  continual 
alternation  of  sleep  and  watching,  so  fatigued 
him,  that  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  take  some 
rest;  promising  to  awake  him  in  an  hour's  time. 
He  slept  so  profoundly,  that  she  suffered  him  to 
repose  for  two  hours.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  she  awoke  him.  He  had  appointed  the 
music-copiers  to  come  at  seven  ;  and  by  the  time 
they  arrived,  the  overture  was  finished.  They 
had  scarcely  time  to  write  out  the  copies  neces- 
sary for  the  orchestra,  and  the  musicians  were 
obliged  to  play  it  without  a  rehearsal.  Some 
persons  pretend,  that  they  can  discover  in  this 
overture  the  passages  where  Mozart  dropped 
asleep,    and   those   where    he   suddenly  awoke 


TARTINI. 

Tartini,  a  celebrated  musician,  who  was  born 


at  Pirano  in  Istria,  being  much  inclined  to  the 
study  of  music  in  his  youth,  dreamed  one  night 
that  he  had  made  a  compact  with  the  great  ene- 
my of  mankind,  who  promised  to  serve  him  on 
all  occasions.  During  the  vision,  everything 
succeeded  to  his  mind;  his  wishes  were  antici- 
pated, and  his  desires  were  more  than  gratified. 
At  length  he  imagined,  that  he  presented  the  arch- 
fiend with  his  violin,  in  order  to  discover  what 
sort  of  a  musician  he  was;  when  to  his  great 
astonishment,  he  heard  him  play  a  solo  so  sin- 
gularly beautiful,  and  which  he  executed  with 
such  superior  taste  and  precision,  that  it  sur- 
passed all  the  rmisic  which  he  had  ever  heard  or 
conceived  in  his  life.  So  great  was  his  surprise, 
and  so  exquisite  his  delight,  on  this  occasion, 
that  it  almost  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  breath- 
ing. He  awoke  with  the  violence  of  the  sensa- 
tion, and  instantly  seized  his  violin,  in  the  hope 
of  expressing  what  he  had  just  heard,  but  in  vain. 
He,  however,  then  composed  a  piece,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  the  best  of  all  his  works,  and 
which  he  called,  the  Devil's  Sonata.  But  it 
was  so  far  inferior  to  what  his  sleep  had  produc- 
ed, that  he  declared  he  would  have  broken  his 
instrument,  and  abandoned  music  forever,  if  he 
could  have  found  any  other  means  of  subsist 
ence. 


SINGLE-PEN  WARNER. 
Dr.  Warner  happened  to  be  in  the  shop  of  an 
eminent  stationer  in  the  Strand,  when  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  came  in,  and  purchased 
a  hundred  quills,  for  which  he  paid  six  shillings. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  doctor  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
the  luxury  of  the  age  !  six  shillings  for  a  hundred 
quills  !  why  it  never  cost  me  sixpence  for  quills 
in  my  life."  "  That  is  vevy  surprising,  doctor," 
observed  the  gentleman  of  the  shop,  "  for  your 
writings  are  very  volurr  inous."  "  I  assure  you," 
said  the  doctor,  "  th.-.t  I  wrote  my  Ecclesiastical 
History,  two  volumjs  in  folio;  and  my  Disser- 
tation on  the  Bor'x  of  Common  Prayer,  a  large 
folio,  both  the  first  and  corrected  copies,  with 
one  single  pen ;  it  was  an  old  one  before  I  be- 
gan, and  it  is  not  worn  out  now  that  1  have  finish- 
ed." This  circumstance  was  spread  about,  and  the 
merits  of  this  pen  were  esteemed  so  highly,  that 
a  celebrated  Countess  begged  the  doctor  to  make 
her  a  present  of  it.  He  did  so;  and  her  lady- 
ship had  a  gold  case  made,  with  a  short  history 
of  the  pen  engraved  upon  it,  and  these  were  placed 
in  her  cabinet  of  curiosities. 


PR1DEAUX. 

When  the  learned  Prideaux  was  for  his  ad- 
herence to  the  royal  cause  so  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, as  to  be  obliged  to  sell  his  library  for 
the  means  of  support,  he  became,  as  Dr.  Gauden 
remarked,  literally  a  helluo  librorum.  He 
seems  to  have  borne  his  misfortunes  with  patience 
and  even  good  humor.  On  one  occasion,  a  friend 
came  to  see  him,  and  asked  how  he  did  1  He 
answered,  "  Never  better  in  my  life,  only  I  ha^e 
too  great  a  stomach,  for  I  have  eaten   the  little 
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plate  which  the  sequestrators  left  me;  I  have 
eaten  a  great  library  of  excellent  books;  1  have 
eaten  a  great  deal  of  linen;  much  of  my  brass; 
some  of  my  peioter;  and  now  am  come  to  eat 
of  my  iron;  and  what  will  come  next,  I  know 
not."  Such  was  the  treatment  which  this  great 
and  good  man,  one  of  the  best  scholars  and 
ablest  promoters  of  learning  in  the  kingdom,  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  men  who  professed  to 
contend  for  liberty  and  toleration. 

A  singular  circumstance  is  related  of  Pri- 
deaux's  first  rise  in  life.  After  he  had  learned 
to  read  and  Write,  having  a  good  voice,  he  stood 
candidate  for  the  place  of  Parish  Clerk  of  the 
Church  of  Ugborough,  near  Harford.  Mr. 
Price  informs  us,  that  "  he  had  a  competitor  for 
the  office,  who  had  made  great  interest  in  the 
parish  for  himself,  and  was  likely  to  carry  the 
place  from  him.  The  parishioners  being  divided 
in  the  matter,  did  at  length  agree  in  this,  being 
unwilling  to  disoblige  either  party,  that  the 
Lord's  Day  following  should  be  the  day  of  trial; 
the  one  should  tune  the  Psalm  in  the  forenoon, 
the  other  in  the  afternoon ;  and  he  that  did  best 
please  the  people,  should  have  the  place ;  which 
accordingly  was  done,  and  Prideaux  lost  it,  to 
his  very  great  grief  and  trouble."  When  he 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  one  of  the  first  dig- 
nities of  the  church,  he  used  often  to  say,  "  If  I 
could  but  have  been  Clerk  of  Ugborough,  I  had 
never  been  Bishop  of  Worcester." 


THE  GOOD  NATURED  AUTHOR. 

The  late  M.  Segur,  among  other  literary  pro- 
ductions, supplied  the  French  theatres  with  a 
number  of  pleasing  trifles.  If  he  was  not  always 
successful*  he  was  at  least  always  gay  in  his  re- 
verses. When  his  works  were  ill  received  by 
the  public,  he  consoled  himself  for  a  failure  by  a 
bon-mot;  he  made  even  a  point  of  consoling  his 
companions  in  misfortune.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  a  piece  of  his  brought  forward  was  called  the 
Yellow  Cabriolet,  which  happened  to  be  whol- 
ly condemned  on  the  first  representation.  Some 
days  afterwards  a  piece,  by  another  author,  was 
presented,  which  was  equally  unfortunate.  The 
author,  petrified  at  his  failure,  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment immoveable.  "  Come,  come,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Segur,  "  do  n't  be  cast  down,  I 
will  give  you  a  seat  in  my  Yellow  Cabriolet." 


PLOTTING. 

In  a  journey  which  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery, 
the  French  Sappho,  made  along  with  her  no  less 
celebrated  brother,  a  curious  incident  befel  them. 
At  an  inn,  at  a  great  distance  from  Paris,  their 
conversation  happened  one  evening  to  turn  upon 
a  romance  which  they  were  then  jointly  compos- 
ing, to  the  hero  of  which  they  had  given  the  title 
of  Prince  Mazare.  "What  shall  we  do  with 
Prince  Mazare  1  "  said  Mademoiselle  Scudery 
to  her  brother,  "  is  it  not  better  that  he  should 
fall  by  poison  than  by  the  poignardl  "  "  It  is 
not  time  yet,"  replied  the  brother,  "for  that 
business;   when  it  is  necessary,  we  can  despatch 


him  as  we  please;  but  at  present,  we  have  not 
quite  done  with  him."  Two  merchants  in  the 
next  chamber  overhearing  this  conversation,  con- 
cluded that  they  had  formed  a  conspriracy  for 
the  murder  of  some  prince >  whose  real  name  they 
disguised  under  that  of  Mazare.  Fall  of  this 
important  discovery,  they  imparted  their  sus- 
picions to  the  host  and  hostess,  when  it  was 
unanimously  determined  to  inform  the  police  of 
what  had  happened.  The  police  officers,  happy 
to  show  their  diligence  and  activity,  put  the 
travellers  immediately  under  arrest,  and  conduct- 
ed them  with  a  strong  escort  to  Paris.  Nor  was 
it  without  difficulty  and  expense  that  they  pro- 
cured their  liberation,  and  permission  for  the 
future  to  hold  an  unlimited  right  and  power  over 
all  the  princes  and  personages  in  the  regions  of 
romance. 


EXPENSIVE  JOKE. 

Charles  Cotton,  the  author  of  Virgil  Travesfie* 
inserted  a  joke  in  that  poem  which  cost  him 
dearly.  His  wit  could  not  spare  the  sacred 
character  of  his  grandmother's  ruff,  which  he 
ridiculed  in  a  couplet.  A  stroke  of  the  old  lady's 
pen,  however,  revenged  her  own  wrongs,  and 
those  of  the  Bard  of  Mantua  at  once,  for  she 
struck  Cotton  out  of  an  estate  of  £400  a  year* 
which  she  had  bequeathed  to  him  in  her  will. 


SENSIBILITY. 

When  Mr.  West,  the  venerable  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  was  very  young,  he  had  at- 
tained great  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  ar- 
row, and  was  one  day  unfortunately  successful 
in  bringing  down  a  dove,  at  which  he  aimed 
rather  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  play  than  design* 
The  moanings  of  its  widowed  mate  made  an  im 
pression  on  his  mind  which  was  never  erased* 
and  caused  him  frequently  to  introduce  the  dove 
in  his  pictures.  This  was  a  sensibility  quite 
unaffected,  and  closely  allied  to  the  highest  en- 
ergies of  intellect.  An  anonymous  writer,  in 
some  tributary  verses  to  the  memory,  of  Mr 
West,  thus  alludes  to  the  circumstance  : 

"  Age  had  not  chill'd 

Thy  genuine  sensibility,  nor  care, 

That  upas  of  the  soul/impair'd  its  powers, 

Still  couldst  thou  mourn  the  fluttering  dove's  distress* 

Which  struck  thy  heart  in  boyhood's  ardent  hour? 

And  on  thy  latest  canvass  claims  a  sigh.'r 


THE  MAGIC  FLUTE* 

77  Flauto  Magico  is  one  of  the  noblest  com- 
positions of  Mozart.  It  was  composed  by  him 
in  his  last  illness,  and  he  was  frequently  excited 
and  exhausted  during  the  composition  of  it,  even 
to  fainting.  He  loved  it  beyond  all  his  other 
pieces:  and  when  it  was  brought  out  at  Vienna* 
he  attended  the  ten  first  representations,  until 
his  health  became  so  feeble  that  he  could  not  go 
to  the  theatre.  In  this  extremity,  he  took  out 
his  watch  at  the  hour  when  the  curtain  rose,  cal- 
culated the  progress  of  the  performance,  heard 
the  music  in  imagination,  and  enjoyed  in  this 
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PERCY  ANECDOTES. 


way  the  most  admired  passages  with  the  same 
delight  as  if  he  were  present. 


VANITY. 

A  French  poet  inquired  of  one  of  his  friends, 
what  he  thought  of  his  last  new  work  1  "I 
have  arrived  at  the  fifteenth  canto,"  replied  the 
friend;  "  and  1  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  I 
never  read  more  beautiful  and  harmonious  poetry 
in  the  French  language."  "  I  beg  pardon," 
replied  the  author,  "there  is  one  thing  in  the 
language  which  I  must  confess  is  superior." 
"  Oh  !  perhaps  you  mean  Phoedre  or  Athalie  1  " 
**  No;   I  mean  my  sixteenth  canto." 


OTWAY. 

Otway,  the  author  of  Venice  Preserved,  (for 
which  old  Jacob  Tonson  gave  him  only  fifteen 
pounds,)  and  several  other  dramatic  productions 
and  poems,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirtyfour; 
though  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  his  biogra- 
phers somewhat  differ.  It  is  said,  that  having 
been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  contract 
debts,  and  hunted  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he 
retired  to  a  public  house  on  Tower  Hill,  where 
he  died  of  want;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of 
his  biographers,  by  swallowing  a  piece  of  bread, 
which  charity  had  supplied,  after  a  long  fast. 
He  went,  as  is  reported,  almost  naked;  and  in 
the  rage  of  hunger,  finding  a  gentleman  in  a 
neighboring  coffee-house,  he  asked  him  for  a 
shilling.  The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea; 
when  Otway  going  away,  bought  a  roll,  and  was 
choaked  with  the  first  mouthful.  Pope  says, 
that  Otway  died  of  a  fever,  caught  by  a  violent 
pursuit  of  a  thief,  who  had  robbed  one  of  his 
friends.  But  that  indigence,  and  its  concom- 
itants, sorrow  and  despondency,  pressed  hard 
upon  him,  has  never  been  denied,  whatever  im- 
mediate cause  might  bring  him  to  the  grave. 


LITERARY  RESENTMENT. 

Virgil,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Georgics, 
had  bestowed  very  high  eulogiums  on  the  fertile 
territory  the  Nola  in  Campania;  but  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  city  not  choosing  to  allow  their 
waters  to  run  through  his  lands,  he  erased  Nola, 
and  put  Or  a  in  its  place.  Dante  also  placed  his 
master,  Brunetto,  who  had  offended  him  in  his 
"  Inferno."     Such  is  the  vengeance  of  poets  ! 

MEMORY. 

Professor  Porson,  when  a  boy  at  Eton  School, 
discovered  the  most  astonishing  powers  of  mem- 
ory. In  going  up  to  a  lesson  one  day,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  boy  in  the  same  form — «♦  Porson, 
what  have  you  got  there  1  "  "Horace."  "Let 
me  look  at  it."  Porson  handed  the  book  to  the 
boy;  who  pretending  to  return  it,  dexterously 
substituted  another  in  its  place,  with  which  Por- 
son proceeded.  Being  called  on  by  the  master, 
he  read  and  construed  Carm.  1,  x.  very  regu- 
larly.    Observing  the  class  to  laugh,  the  master 


said,  "Porson,  you  seem  to  me  to  be  reading  off 
one  side  of  the  page,  while  I  am  looking  at  the 
other ;  pray  whose  edition  have  you  1  "  Porson 
hesitated.  "  Let  me  see  it,"  rejoined  the  mas- 
ter; who,  to  his  great  surprise,  found  it  to  be 
an  English  Ovid.  Porson  was  ordered  to  go 
on  ;  which  he  did  easily,  correctly,  and  promptly, 
to  the  end  of  the  ode. 


Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  strolling  player 
at  Edinburgh  of  the  name  of  William  Lyon,  who 
had  a  most  astonishing  memory.  He  one  even- 
ing made  a  bet  of  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  he  would 
at  the  rehearsal  the  next  morning,  repeat  the 
whole  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  from  beginning 
to  end.  Being  called  on  the  next  day,  he  hand- 
ed the  newspaper  to  a  gentleman  present,  to  see 
that  he  repeated  every  word  correctly.  This 
task  he  accomplished  without  making  the  slight- 
est error,  through  all  the  varieties  of  advertise- 
ments, price  of  stocks,  domestic  and  foreign 
news,  accidents,  offences,  law  intelligence,  &c. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  same 
nature  (if  true)  is  related  by  Dr.  Macklin,  of  a 
man  who  waited  on  the  Greffier  Fagel,  to  display 
his  wonderful  memory,  offering  to  give  any  proof 
of  it  that  might  be  required.  A  newspaper  was 
lying  on  the  table,  and  he  was  requestod  to  read 
it  through,  and  then  repeat  it  verbatim.  He  ac- 
cordingly did  so,  without  omitting  a  single  word, 
from  the  title  to  the  imprint  at  the  end.  The 
Greffier  Fagel  expressing  his  astonishment, 
"  Oh,"  said  the  man,  "  this  is  nothing  !  shall 
I  now  repeat  the  same  backwards  1  "  "  It  is 
impossible!"  replied  the  Greffier.  "By  no 
Means,"  said  the  other,  "  if  you  have  patience 
to  hear  it."  He  then,  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, repeated  every  separate  article,  beginning 
at  the  imprint,  and  ending  at  the  title. 


DUKE  OF  WHARTON. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Young  had  published  his  poem 
of  "  Love  of  Fame,  the  universal  passion,"  the 
Duke  of  Wharton  made  him  a  present  of  £2000 
for  it.  When  a  friend  of  the  duke,  who  was 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  the  present,  cried  out, 
"  What,  two  thousand  pounds  for  a  poem  1  ** 
The  duke  smiled,  and  said,  it  was  the  best  bar- 
gain he  ever  made  in  his  life,  for  it  was  fairly 
worth  four  thousand. 


EARL  OF  DORSET. 
The  Earl  of  Dorset,  when  Lord  Buckhurst, 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Duke  of  York  in 
the  Dutch  war,  and  was  in  the  famous  battle  with 
Admiral  Opdam,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1665.  On 
the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed the  celebrated  song,  "  To  all  ye  ladies  now 
at  land."  A  splendid  story  is  seldom  wholly 
true;  and  the  Earl  of  Orreiy  relates,  that  Lord 
Buckhurst  had  been  a  week  employed  upon  itr 
and  only  retouched  or  finished  it  on  the  memora- 
ble evening.     But  even  this,  whatever  it  may 
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subtract  from  his  facility  of  composition,  leaves 
him  his  courage. 


TOM  D'URFEY. 
Tom  D'Urfey,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  was 
a  man  of  a  lively  genius,  a  diverting  companion, 
and  a  cheerful,  honest,  good-natured  fellow.  He 
was  the  delight  of  the  most  polite  companies  and 
conversations,  from  the  beginning  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  to  the  latter  part  of  that  of 
George  the  First;  and  many  an  honest  country 
gentleman  got  a  reputation,  by  pretending  to 
have  been  in  company  with  Tom  D'Urfey.  Yet 
Tom  shared  the  fate  of  those,  whose  only  merit 
is  to  contribute  merriment;  and  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life,  he  stood  in  need  of  assist- 
ance, to  prevent  his  passing  the  remainder  of  it 
in  prison;  for  to  speak,  in  his  own  words,  "  af- 
ter having  written  more  odes  than  Horace,  and 
about  four  times  as  many  comedies  as  Terence, 
he  found  himself  reduced  to  great  difficulties  by 
the  importunities  of  a  set  of  men,  who  of  late 
years  had  furnished  him  with  the  accommoda- 
tions of  life,  and  would  not,  as  we  say,  be  paid 
with  a  song." 

MOZART'S  "REQUIEM." 

The  great  composer,  Mozart,  was  so  absorbed 
in  Music,  that  he  was  a  child  in  every  other  re- 
spect. Like  all  weak-minded  people,  he  was 
extremely  apprehensive  of  death;  and  it  was 
only  by  incessant  application  to  his  favorite  study, 
that  he  prevented  his  spirits  from  sinking  totally 
under  the  fears  of  approaching  dissolution.  At 
all  other  times  he  labored  under  a  profound  mel- 
ancholy, during  which  he  composed  some  of  his 
best  pieces,  particularly  his  celebrated  Requiem; 
the  circumstances  attending  it  were  remarkable. 

One  day,  when  his  spirits  were  unusually  op- 
pressed, a  stranger  of  a  tall,  dignified  appear- 
ance, was  introduced.  His  manners  were  grave 
and  impressive.  He  told  Mozart,  that  he  came 
from  a  person  who  did  not  wish  to  be  known,  to 
request  he  would  compose  a  solemn  mass,  as  a 
requiem  for  the  soul  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  re- 
cently lost,  and  whose  memory  he  was  desirous 
of  commemorating  by  this  solemn  service.  Mo- 
zart undertook  the  task,  and  engaged  to  have  it 
completed  in  a  month.  The  stranger  begged  to 
know  what  price  he  set  upon  his  work  ;  and  im- 
mediately paying  him  one  hundred  ducats,  he 
departed.  The  mystery  of  this  visit  seemed  to 
have  a  very  strong  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
musician.  He  brooded  over  it  for  some  time; 
and  then  suddenly  calling  for  writing  materials, 
began  to  compose  with  extraordinary  ardor. 
This  application,  however,  was  more  than  his 
strength  could  support:  it  brought  on  fainting 
fits,  and  his  increasing  illness  obliged  him  to  sus- 
pend his  work.  "  I  am  writing  the  requiem  for 
myself,"  said  he  one  day  to  his  wife,  "  it  will 
serve  for  my  own  funeral  service;  "  and  this  im- 
pression never  afterwards  left  him.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  month,  the  mysterious  stranger 
appeared,  and  demanded  the  Requiem.     "  I  have 


found  it  impossible,"  said  Mozart,  "  to  keep  my 
word ;  the  work  has  interested  me  more  than  I 
expected,  and  I  have  extended  it  beyond  my  first 
design.  I  shall  require  another  month  to  finish 
it."  The  stranger  made  no  objection ;  but  ob- 
serving, that  for  this  additional  trouble,  it  was 
but  just  to  increase  the  premium,  laid  down  fifty 
ducats  more,  and  promised  to  return  at  the  time 
appointed.  Astonished  at  his  whole  proceeding, 
Mozart  ordered  a  servant  to  follow  this  singular 
personage,  and  if  possible,  to  find  out  who  he 
was:  the  man  however  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  as  he  went.  Mozart,  now 
more  than  ever  persuaded  that  he  was  a  messen- 
ger from  the  other  world,  sent  to  warn  him  that 
his  end  was  approaching,  applied  with  fresh  zeal 
to  the  Requiem;  and  in  spite  of  his  exhausted 
state  both  of  body  and  mind,  he  completed  it  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month.  At  the  appointed 
day,  the  stranger  returned;  the.  requiem  was 
finished ;   but  Mozart  was  no  more  ! 

KOTZEBUE. 

The  best  dramatic  productions  of  this  unfor 
tunate  author  were  written  when  he  was  in  his 
twentysixth  year;  after  which  time  he  sunk, 
without  any  assignable  cause,  into  a  depression 
of  spirits,  which  soon  degenerated  into  a  con- 
firmed melancholy.  All  the  happy  circumstances 
which  before  seemed  so  attractive,  appeared  now 
in  the  most  gloomy  colors;  he  withdrew  at  once 
from  all  society,  and  felt  the  utmost  reluctance  to 
any  active  exertion.  His  passion  for  the  stage, 
alone  preserved  its  empire  over  him,  and  it  was 
during  this  period,  that  he  wrote  the  Stranger, 
and  Lover's  Voivs.  The  former  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  plays.  He  wrote 
it  during  the  height  of  his  disorder.  "  Never," 
says  he,  "  either  before  or  since,  did  I  feel  such  a 
rapid  flow  of  thoughts  and  images;  and  I  firmly 
believe,  that  there  are  some  maladies,  especially 
those  by  which  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  is  in- 
creased, which  stretch  the  powers  of  the  mind 
beyond  their  usual  reach;  just,  as  report  says, 
diseased  muscles'  shells  produce  pearls." 

WYCHERLEY. 

Wycherley  had  such  a  bad  memory,  that  the 
same  chain  of  thoughts  would  return  to  his  mind, 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  years,  without  his 
remembering  that  it  had  been  there  before. 
Thus,  perhaps,  he  would  write  one  year  an  enco- 
mium on  avarice;  and  a  year  or  two  after,  in 
dispraise  of  liberality;  and  in  both,  the  words 
only  would  differ;  but  the  thoughts  be  as  much 
alike,  as  two  medals  of  different  metals  out  of  the 
same  mould.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  James  the 
Second,  that  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
Wycherley's  comedy  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  that  he 
released  him  from  prison,  where  he  had  been 
confined  seven  years,  by  paying  his  debts,  and 
settled  on  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  His 
majesty  afterwards  gave  him  a  proof  of  esteem, 
which  perhaps  no  sovereign  prince  ever  before 
gave  to  an  author  who  was  only  a  private  gentle- 
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man.  Wycherley  happened  to  fall  sick  of  a  fe- 
ver at  his  lodgings  in  Bow  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, when  the  king  did  him  the  honor  to  visit 
him;  and  finding  his  body  much  weakened,  his 
spirits  miserably  depressed,  and  his  memory  al- 
most totally  gone,  he  commanded  him,  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  able  to  take  a  journey,  to  go  to  the 
south  of  France,  believing  that  the  air  of  Mont- 
pelier  would  contribute  as  much  as  anything  to 
restore  him ;  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  would  order  him  £300  to  defray  the  expenses 
jof  the  journey.  Wycherley  accordingly  went 
into  France;  and  having  spent  the  winter  there, 
returned  to  England  in  the  spring,  entirely  re- 
stored to  his  former  vigor  both  of  body  and  mind. 


Wycherley  being  afterwards  at  Tunbridge  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  was  walking  one  day  on 
jthe  Wells  Walk  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Fairbeard, 
of  Gray's  Inn;  and  just  as  he  came  up  to  a  book- 
seller's shop,  the  Countess  of  Drogheda,  a  young 
widow,  rich,  noble,  and  beautiful,  came  to  the 
bookseller,  and  enquired  for  the  "  Plain  Dealer." 
tf  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Fairbeard,  ■"  since  you  are 
for  the  '  Plain  Dealer,'  there,  he  is  for  you," 
pushing  Wycherley  towards  her.  "  Yes,"  says 
Wycherley,  "  this  lady  can  bear  plain  dealing; 
for  she  appears  to  be  so  accomplished,  that  what 
would  be  compliment  said  to  others,  would  be 
plain  dealing  spoken  to  her."  "  No,  truly,  sir," 
said  the  countess,  W  I  am  not  without  my  faults, 
any  more  than  the  rest  of  my  sex ;  and  yet  I  love 
plain  dealing,  and  am  never  more  fond  of  it,  than 
when  it  tells  me  of  them."  "  Then,  madam," 
$ays  Mr.  Fairbeard,  "  you  and  the  Plain  Dealer 
seem  designed  by  Heaven  for  each  other."  In 
short,  Wycherley  walked  with  the  Countess, 
waited  upon  her  home,  visited  her  daily  while 
she  was  at  Tunbridge,  and  afterward?,  in  Lon- 
don; where,  in  a  little  time,  a  marriage  was 
concluded  between  them.  But  this  match  so 
promising  in  appearance  to  his  fortunes  and  hap- 
piness was  the  actual  ruin  of  both;  for  it  caused 
him  to  lose  the  king's  favor,  for  some  years,  un- 
til the  representation  of  one  of  his  comedies 
again  reconciled  James  II.  to  its  author. 

CHRISTOPHER  SMART. 

The  late  Christopher  Smart  is  said  to  have 
written  poems  at  four  years  of  age.  His  song  to 
David,  has  been  justly  deemed  a  wonder  in  the 
moral  world;  and  deserving  as  much  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  philosophers,  as  the  admiration  of 
the  lover  of  poetry;  and  yet  this  poem  was  com- 
posed while  the  unfortunate  bard  was  confined  in 
a  mad-house;  and  in  the  absence  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  which  were  denied  him,  was  written 
.on  the  walls  of  his  room  with  a  key.  It  is  a 
sublime  production,  and  glows  with  religious  fer- 
vor. In  his  fits  of  insanity,  religion  was  his  rul- 
ing passion  ;  and  he  was  frequently  so  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  it,  as  to  write  on  his  knees. 
When  at  large,  he  would  say  prayers  in  the 
Streets,  and  insist  that  the  people  he  met  should 
pray  with  him. 


GELLERT. 

The  fables  of  Gellert,  not  inferior  in  elegant 
simplicity  to  those ,of  Fontaine,  are,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  delight  of  the  German  peasantry. 
One  day  a  Saxon  peasant  stopped  at  Gellert's 
door  with  a  cart  load  of  fire-wood.  The  author 
himself  happened  to  arrive  there  at  the  same 
time.  "Are  you  the  Mr.  Gellert,"  said  the  pea- 
sant, "that  writes  all  these  fables'?"  On  Gel- 
lert's reply  in  the  affirmative,  the  peasant  im- 
mediately seized  in  ecstacy  his  hand;  and,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  made  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies for  the  liberty  he  took,  and  begged  he  would 
accept  the  load  of  fire-wood  as  a  slender  mark 
of  his  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  which  the  perusal 
of  his  fables  had  given  him. 


WALLER. 

Waller  commenced  his  poetical  life  early,  and 
retained  his  inventive  faculties  to  a  good  old  age. 
In  his  eighteenth  year,  he  wrote  the  poem  enti- 
tled, "  Prince  Arthur's  Escape  at  St.  Andero;  " 
a  piece  which  justifies  the  remark,  that  he  at- 
tained, by  a  felicity  like  instinct,  a  style  which 
perhaps  will  never  be  obsolete;  and  that  were 
we  to  judge  only  by  the  wording,  we  could  not 
know  what  he  composed  at  twenty,  and  what  at 
that  period  when  "  he,  for  age,  could  neither 
read  nor  write." 

Waller  became  much  attached  to  Lady  Doro- 
thea Sidney,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  whom  he  courted  by  all  the  poetry  in 
which  Sacharissa  is  celebrated.  He  describes 
her  as  a  sublime  predominating  beauty,  of  lofty 
charms  and  imperious  influence,  on  whom  he 
looks  with  amazement  rather  than  fondness; 
whose  chain  he  wishes,  though  in  vain,  to  break; 
and  whose  presence  is  wine  that  inflames  to 
madness.  His  acquaintance  with  this  high-born 
dame  gave  wit  no  opportunity  of  boasting  its  in- 
fluence :  she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  pow- 
ers of  verse,  but  rejected  his  addresses,  and  mar- 
ried the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In  her  old  age, 
meeting  with  Waller,  she  asked  him  when  he 
would  again  write  such  verses  upon  her'?  "  When 
you  are  as  young,  madam,"  said  he,  "  and  as 
handsome  as  you  then  were." 

THOMSON. 

The  author  of  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence," 
paid  homage  in  that  admirable  poem  to  the  mas- 
ter passion  of  his  own  easy  nature.  Thomson 
was  so  excessively  lazy,  that  he  is  recorded  to 
have  been  seen  standing  at  a  peach  tree,  with 
both  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  eating  the  fruit  as  it 
grew.  At  another  time,  being  discovered  in 
bed  at  a  very  late  hour  in  the  day,  when  he  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  rise?  his  answer  was, 
"  troth,  mon,  I  see  nae motive  for  rising." 


CLAVIUS. 
Christopher  Clavius,  whose  talents  in  geome- 
try made  him  regarded  as  a  second  Euclid,  was, 
when  young,  entered  in  a  College  of  Jesuits  at 
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Bamberg.  After  he  had  been  tried  in  various 
branches  of  learning,  he  war  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing dismissed  as  a  hopeless  blockhead,  till  one 
of  the  fathers  thought  he  would  make  a  trial  of 
him  in  geometry ;  which  hit  his  genius  so  luckily, 
that  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  the  age. 

FAMILY  MEN. 
Melancthon  is  reported  to  have  frequently 
studied  the  gravest  points  of  theology,  with  his 
book  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  edge  of 
a  cradle  which  he  incessantly  rocked;  and  M. 
Esprit,  a  celebrated  author  and  scholar,  "  has 
been  caught  by  me,"  says  M.  Marville,  "  reading 
Plato  with  great  attention;  considering  the  in- 
terruptions which  he  met  with  from  the  necessity 
of  sounding  his  little  child's  whistle." 


DENHAM. 

Sir  John  Denham,  who  is  deservedly  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  fathers  of  English  poetry,  ap- 
pears to  have  had,  in  common  with  all  mankind, 
the  ambition  of  being  upon  proper  occasion  a 
merry  fellow;  and  in  common  with  many  of 
them,  to  have  been  by  nature,  or  by  early  habits, 
debarred  from  it.  Nothing  is  less  exhilirating, 
than  the  ludicrousness  of  Denham,  though  he 
does  not  fail  for  want  of  efforts;  he  is  familiar, 
— he  is  gross,  but  he  is  never  merry.  His  best 
poem  was  "  Cooper's  Hill,"  which  gained  such 
reputation,  as  to  excite  the  common  artifice  by 
which  envy  degrades  excellence.  A  report  was 
spread,  that  the  performance  was  not  his  own, 
but  that  he  had  bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty 
pounds.  The  same  attempt  was  made  to  rob 
Addison  of  Cato,  and  Pope  of  his  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism. 

Denham  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Charles 
II.,  during  his  exile  in  France;  and,  to  divert 
the  melancholy  of  their  condition,  was  sometimes 
enjoined  by  his  master,  to  write  occasional 
verses.  It  is  supposed  that  his  ode  or  song 
on  the  Embassy  to  Poland,  was  one  of  those 
amusements.  By  this  poem,  Denham  and  Lord 
Croft  procured  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  from  the  Scoth,  who  wandered  over  that 
kingdom  in  great  numbers  as  itinerant  traders. 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Sa- 
vage, which  was  anonymous,  Mr.  Walter  Harte 
dining  with  Mr.  Cave,  the  projector  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  took  oc- 
casion to  speak  very  handsomely  of  the  work. 
The  next  time  Cave  met  Harte,  he  told  him  that 
he  had  made  a  man  very  happy  the  other  day  at 
his  house,  by  the  encomiums  he  bestowed  on  the 
author  of  Savage's  Life.  "  How  could  that  bel  " 
says  Harte;  "  none  were  present  but  you  and 
I."  Cave  replied,  "You  might  observe  I  sent 
a  plate  of  victuals  behind  the  screen.  There 
skulked  the  biographer,  one  Johnson,  whose 
dress  was  so  shabby,  that  he  durst  not  make  his 
appearance.     He  overheard  our  conversation; 


and  your  applauding  his  performance,  delighted 
him  exceedingly." 

ROBERT  FERGUSON. 

When  this  unfortunate  poet,  the  victim  of  an 
insanity  superinduced  by  misfortune,  was  com- 
mitted to  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  dreadful  fate  seemed  to  come  over 
him;  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  he  uttered 
a  wild  cry  of  despair,  which  was  re-echoed  from 
all  the  inmates  of  the  dreadful  mansion,  and  left 
an  impression  of  inexpressible  horror  on  the 
friends  who  attended.  In  a  few  days,  his  pover- 
ty-stricken mother,  who  had  reluctantly  commit- 
ted her  son  to  a  public  hospital,  from  her  inability 
to  support  him,  received  remittances  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expense  of  his  attendance  at  home; 
but  they  arrived  too  late — the  poor  maniac  was 
no  more! 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  a  boy,  gave  very  slight 
indications  of  genius,  nor  did  he  shine  in  his 
early  career  as  a  scholar.  In  Latin,  he  did  not 
advance  far  until  his  tenth  year,  when  Dr.  Pater- 
son  succeeded  to  the  school  at  Musselburgh, 
where  young  Scott  then  was.  Dr.  Blair,  on  a 
visit  to  Musselburgh,  soon  after  Dr.  Paterson 
took  charge  of  the  school,  accompanied  by  some 
friends,  examined  several  of  the  pupils,  and  paid 
particular  attention  to  young  Scott.  Dr.  Pater- 
son thought  it  was  the  youth's  stupidity  that  en- 
gaged the  doctor's  notice,  and  said,  "  My  prede- 
cessor tells  me,  that  boy  has  the  thickest  skull 
in  the  school." — "May  be  so,"  replied  Dr. 
Blair,  "  but  through  that  thick  scull  I  can  dis- 
cern many-bright  rays  of  future  genius."  How 
fully  the  prediction  has  been  verified,  need  not 
be  told. 


DODSLEY. 

When  Dodsley,  who  had  not  as  yet,  we  believe, 
emerged  from  his  menial  state,  wrote  his  dramat- 
ic piece,  entitled  "  The  Toy  Shop,"  he  deter- 
mined to  submit  it  to  Pope  in  manuscript.  He 
tells  us,  that  he  had  a  great  regard  for  that  poet 
before  he  had  the  honor  of  being  known  to  him; 
"  and  it  was  a  great  mortification  to  him,  that 
he  used  to  think  himself  too  inconsiderable  even 
to  merit  his  notice  or  esteem.  However,  some 
time  after  I  had  written  '  The  Toy  Shop,'  hoping 
there  was  something  in  it  which  might  recom- 
mend me  to  him,  in  a  moral  capacity  at  least, 
though  not  in  a  poetical  one,  I  sent  it  to  him,  and 
desired  his  opinion  of  it,  expressing  some  doubt, 
that  though  I  designed  it  for  the  stage,  yet  unless 
its  novelty  would  recommend  it,  I  was  afraid  it 
would  not  bear  a  public  representation ;  and 
therefore  had  not  offered  it  to  the  actors." 

Pope's  answer  to  this  application  does  him 
great  honor.  It  has  escaped  the  collectors,  but 
was  as  follows: — 

"  February  5,  1732-3. 

"  Sir — I  was  very  willing  to  read  your  piece; 
and  do  freely   tell  you,   I   like   it  as  far  as  my 
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particular  judgment  goes.  Whether  it  has  ac- 
tion enough  to  please  the  stage,  I  doubt;  but  the 
morality  and  satire  ought  to  be  relished  by  the 
reader,  I  will  do  more  than  you  ask  me;  I 
will  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Rich.  If  he  can  join 
it  to  any  play  with  suitable  representations  to 
make  it  an  entertainment,  I  believe  he  will  give 
you  a  benefit  night;  and  1  sincerely  wish  it  may 
be  turned  any  way  to  your  advantage,  or  that  I 
could  show  you  my  friendship  in  any  instance, 

I  am,  &C.  ALEXANDER  POPE," 


MASSINGER, 
Philip  Massinger,  the  immediate  successor  of 
Shakspeare,  and  second  only  to  him  as  a  dramat- 
ic poet,  was  often  as  majestic,  and  generally  more 
elegant,  than  his  master;  he  was  as  powerful 
a  ruler  of  the  understanding,  as  the  Bard  of  Avon 
was  of  the  passions.  And  yet,  with  such  rare 
talents,  Massinger  appears  to  have  maintained  a 
constant  struggle  with  adversity,  and  to  have  en- 
joyed no  gleam  of  sun-shine;  life  was  to  him 
one  long  wintry  day,  and  "  shadows,  clouds,  and 
darkness,"  sat  upon  it.  There  is  a  letter  of  his 
preserved,  in  which  he,  with  Field  and  two  or 
three  others  as  necessitous  as  himself,  solicits  the 
Joan  of  a  few  pounds,  with  as  much  humility  and 
self-abasement,  as  if  a  medicant  asked  alms. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St,  South- 
wark;  and  it  does  not  appear  from  the  strictest 
search,  that  a  stone  or  inscription  of  any  kind 
ever  marked  the  spot  sacred  to  the  dust  of  Mas- 
ginger;  even  the  memorial  of  his  mortality  is 
given  with  a  pathetic  brevity,  which  accords  but 
too  well  with  the  obscure  and  humble  passages  of 
his  life,  It  simply  states:  «  March  20,  1639- 
4.0,  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger.''' 


THE  END  OF  RACINE, 

The  friends  of  Racine  say,  that  he  died  the 
ictim  of  sensibility;  it  might,  perhaps,  more 
properly  be  termed  an  impotence  of  spirit.  Al- 
though he  had  mingled  much  with  the  court,  he 
had  not  learned  to  disguise  his  real  sentiments. 
Having  drawn  up  a  rational  and  well  written 
memorial  upon  the  miseries  of  the  people,  and 
the  means  of  relieving  them,  he  one  day  lent  it 
to  Madam  Maintenon  to  read;  when  the  king 
coming  in,  seized  hold  of  it,  and  insisted  on 
knowing  who  the  author  was.  On  Madame 
Maintenon's  informing  him,  his  majesty  com- 
mended the  ability  of  Racine,  but  censured  his 
meddling  with  things  that  did  not  concern  him; 
saying,  with  an  angry  tone,  **  because  he  knows 
how  to  make  verses,  does  he  think  he  knows 
everything!  And  would  he  be  a  minister  of 
state,  because  he  is  a  great  poet!  "  On  Ma- 
dame Maintenon's  reporting  to  Racine  the  pas- 
sion which  the  king  was  in,  the  unlucky  poet 
conceived  such  dreadful  ideas  of  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure, that  he  fell  into  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died. 

Louis,  who  was   not   insensible  of  Racine's 
great  merit,  felt  much  regret  at  the  consequences 


which  his  resentment  had  produced,  and  sent  of- 
ten to  enquire  after  him  during  his  illness.  Find- 
ing, after  his  death,  that  he  had  left  the  world 
poor,  he  settled  a  handsome  pension  on  his  family- 

HARRISON. 

John  Harrison,  the  inventor  of  the  time-keeper, 
which  procured  him  the  reward  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  York- 
shire, and  assisted  his  father  in  the  business  un- 
til he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  was  employed  in  measuring  land, 
and  mending  clocks  and  watches,  He  was  from 
his  childhood  fond  of  any  wheel  machinery;  and 
when  he  lay  ill  in  his  sixth  year,  he  had  a  watch 
placed  open  upon  his  pillow,  that  he  might 
amuse  himself  by  contemplating  the  movements. 
Though  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge 
were  very  few,  yet  he  eagerly  improved  every  in- 
cident for  information.  He  frequently  passed 
whole  nights  in  drawing  or  writing;  and  always 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  a  neighboring 
clergyman,  for  lending  him  a  manuscript  copy 
of  Professor  Saunderson's  Lectures,  which  he 
carefully  and  neatly  transcribed,  with  all  the 
diagrams. 

On  the  reward  being  offered  in  the  14th  of 
Queen  Anne  for  discovering  the  longitude,  Har 
rison's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject;  and 
he  began  to  consider  how  he  could  alter  a  clock, 
which  he  had  previously  made,  so  that  it  might 
not  be  subject  to  any  irregularities  occasioned 
by  the  difference  of  climates,  and  the  motions  of 
a  ship.  These  difficulties  he  surmounted;  and 
his  clock  having  answered  his  expectations  in  a 
trial  attended  with  very  bad  weather,  upon  the  riv- 
er Humber,  he  was  advised  to  carry  it  to  London, 
in  order  to  apply  for  the  parliamentary  reward. 
He  first  showed  it  to  several  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  gave  him  a  certificate,  that  his  ma- 
chine for  measuring  time  promised  a  very  great 
and  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  certificate,  the  machine,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Sir  Charles  Wager,  was  put 
on  board  a  man  of  war  in  1736,  and  carried  with 
Mr.  Harrison  to  Lisbon  and  back  again ;  when 
its  accuracy  was  such,  that  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude  gave  him  £500,  and 
recommended  him  to  proceed.  He  made  two 
others  afterwards,  each  of  which  were  improve- 
ments on  the  preceding;  and  he  now  thought  he 
had  reached  the  ne  plies  ultra  of  his  attempts: 
but  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  pocket  watches, 
he  found  the  principles  he  applied  to  surpass  his 
expectations  so  much,  as  to  encourage  him  to 
make  his  fourth  time-keeper,  which  was  in  the 
form  of  a  pocket  watch,  about  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  was  finished  in  1759.  With  this 
time-keeper,  his  son  made  two  voyages,  the  one 
to  Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Barbadoes;  in  both 
which  experiments  it  corrected  the  longitude 
within  the  nearest  limits  required  by  the  act  of 
Parliament;  and  the  inventor,  at  different  times, 
though  not  without  considerable  trouble,  received 
the  promised  reward  of  £20,000. 
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DANGERS  AT  SEA. 

The  celebrated  Tasso  and  his  friend  Manso, 
with  Scipio  Belprato,  Manso's  brother-in-law, 
were  one  day  in  a  summer-house  which  com- 
manded a  full  prospect  of  the  sea,  agitated  at  the 
moment  by  a  furious  storm.  Belprato  observed, 
**  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  rashness  and  fol- 
ly of  men  who  would  expose  themselves  to  the 
rage  of  so  merciless  an  element,  where  such  num- 
bers had  suffered  shipwreck."  "And  yet,"  said 
Tasso,  "  we  every  night  go  without  fear  to  bed, 
where  so  many  die  every  hour.  Believe  me, 
death  will  find  us  in  all  parts;  and  those  places 
that  appear  the  least  exposed  are  not  always  the 
most  secure  from  his  attacks." — An  Italian  ver- 
sion of  an  old  fable,  but  not  on  that  account  the 
less  apposite. 

DISCOVERY    OF  MADEIRA. 
In  the  year  1344,  an  Englishman  named  Ma- 
cham,  sailing  from  England  to  Spain  with  a  lady 
whom  he  carried  off,  was  driven  by  a  tempest  to 
the  Island  of  Madeira,   till  then  unknown  and 
wholly  uninhabited.     He  cast  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour or  bay,  now  called  Machico,  after  the  name 
of  Macham.     The  shore  of  the  island,  beautiful- 
ly covered  with  wood,  and  shining  resplendent 
under  one  of  the  serenest  of  skies,  presented  an 
inviting  sight  to  the  wearied  mariners ;   but  above 
all,  to  the  fair  runaway,  on  whom  the  severities 
of  the  voyage  had  brought  a  deadly  sickness. 
Macham  conveyed  her  to  the  land,  but  she  touch- 
ed it,  alas!  only  to  breathe  her  last.     Meanwhile, 
a  new  storm  arose,  and  the  ship  was  driven  out 
to  sea,  before  Macham  and  part  of  the  crew  who 
were  with  him,  had  time  to  return  on  board.     In 
an  island,  however,  so  well  wooded  and  watered, 
the  means  both  of  shelter  and  subsistence  were 
easily  procured.     To  Macham,  whose  best  con- 
solation it  was  to  linger  round  the  spot  which 
contained  the  remains  of  his  departed  mistress, 
the  detention  was  accompanied  with  no  regrets. 
He  spent  his  time  in  erecting  a  small  chapel  or 
mausoleum  over  her  grave ;   and  on  a  stone  tablet 
inscribed  her  name,  and  a  statement  of  the  ad- 
venture which  had  doomed  her  to  be  laid  thus 
far  away,  not  only  from  the  ashes  of  her  fathers, 
but  from  all  else  of  human  kind.      The  feelings 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  filled  the  breast 
of  the  desolate  mourner,  over  this  grave  in  the 
wilderness,  are  well  depicted  in  the  following 
elegiac  stanzas,  the  production  of  a  modern  pen. 

«  O'er  my  poor  Anna's  lowly  grave, 

No  dirge  shall  sound,  no  knell  shall  ring-, 
But  angels,  as  the  high  pines  wave, 
Their  half-heard  miserere  sing. 

No  flow'rs  of  transient  bloom,  at  eve 
The  maidens  on  the  turf  shall  strew, 

Nor  sigh,  as  this  sad  spot  they  leave, 
'  Sweets  to  the  sweet,  a  long  adieu.' 
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But,  in  this  wilderness  profound, 

O'er  her  the  dove  shall  build  her  nest ; 

And  ocean  swell  with  softer  sound, 
A  requiem  to  her  dream  of  rest. 

Ah  !  when  shall  I  as  quiet  be, 

When  not  a  friend  or  human  eye 

Shall  mark  beneath  the  mossy  tree 
The  spot  where  we  forgotten  lie ! 

To  kiss  her  name  on  this  cold  stone, 
Is  all  that  now  on  earth  I  crave  5 

For  in  this  world  I  am  alone, 

Oh !  lay  me  with  her  in  the  grave ! " 

The  companions  of  Macham,  who  could  not 
be  supposed  to  share  much  in  his  feelings,  grew 
soon  tired  of  their  solitude,  and  resolving  to  try 
their  fortune  again  on  the  waters,  prevailed  on 
him  to  join  them  in  the  construction  of  a  boat 
out  of  one  of  the  large  trees  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  In  this  they  all  put  to  sea,  but  were 
not  long  after  cast  on  the  shore  of  Africa,  with- 
out sail  or  oars.  The  Moors,  to  whom  naviga- 
tion had  not  then  made  a  wreck  an  occurrence 
so  barbarously  prized  as  it  is  now,  were  infinite- 
ly struck  at  the  sight  of  the  strangers ;  they  re- 
ceived them  with  kindness,  and  their  chief  readi- 
ly procured  them  a  safe  conveyance  to  Spain. 


FATHER  AND  SON. 

Among  the  cases  of  suffering  by  the  wreck,  in 
1686,  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  Siamese  embas- 
sy to  Portugal  was  embarked ;  few  have  stronger 
claims  to  pity  than  that  of  the  captain.  He  was 
a  man  of  rank,  sprung  from  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  Portugal ;  he  was  rich  and  honorable ;  he 
had  long  commanded  a  ship,  in  which  he  render- 
ed great  service  to  the  king  his  master,  and  had 
given  many  marks  of  his  valor  and  fidelity.  The 
captain  had  carried  his  only  son  out  to  India 
along  with  him;  he  was  a  youth,  possessed  of 
every  amiable  quality;  well  instructed  for  his 
years;  gentle,  docile,  and  most  fondly  attached 
to  his  father.  The  captain  watched  with  the 
most  intense  anxiety  over  his  safety:  on  the 
wreck  of  the  ship,  and  during  the  march  to  the 
Cape,  he  caused  him  to  be  carried  by  his  slaves. 
At  length  all  the  slaves  having  perished,  or  being 
so  weak  that  they  could  not  drag  themselves 
along,  this  poor  youth  was  obliged  to  trust  to  his 
own  strength;  but  he  became  so  reduced  and 
feeble,  that  having  laid  down  to  rest  on  a  rock, 
he  was  unable  to  rise  again.  His  limbs  were 
stiff  and  swollen,  and  he  lay  stretched  at  length, 
unable  to  bend  a  joint.  The  sight*struck  like  a 
dagger  to  his  father's  heart;  he  tried  repeatedly 
to  recover  him,  and  by  assisting  him  to  advance 
a  few  steps,  supposed  that  the  numbness  might 
be  removed;  but  his  limbs  refused  to  serve  him, 
he  was  only  dragged  along,  and  those  whose  aid 
his  father  implored,  seeing  they  could  do  no 
more,  frankly  declared,  that  if  they  carried  him, 
they  must  themselves  perish. 
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The  unfortunate  captain  was  driven  to  despair. 
Lifting  his  son  on  his  shoulders,  he  tried  to  car- 
ry him;  he  could  make  but  a  single  step,  when 
he  fell  to  the  ground  with  his  son,  who  seemed 
more  distressed  with  his  father's  grief,  than  with 
hit  own  sufferings.  The  heroic  boy  besought 
him  to  leave  him  to  die;  the  sight,  he  said,  of 
his  father's  tears  and  affliction,  were  infinitely 
more  severe  than  the  bodily  pain  he  endured. 
These  words,  far  from  inducing  the  captain  to 
depart,  melted  him  more  and  more,  until  he  at 
last  resolved  to  die  with  his  son.  The  youth, 
astonished  at  his  father's  determination,  and  sat- 
isfied that  his  persuasions  were  unavailing,  en- 
treated the  Portuguese,  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  to  carry  away  his  father. 

Two  priests  who  were  of  the  party,  endeavor- 
ed to  represent  to  the  captain  the  sinfulness  of 
persisting  in  his  resolution;  but  the  Portugese 
were  obliged  finally  to  carry  him  away  by  force, 
after  having  removed  his  son  a  little  apart.  So 
cruel,  however,  was  the  separation,  that  the  cap- 
tain never  recovered  it;  the  violence  of  his  grief 
was  unabating;  and  he  actually  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  one  or  two  days  after  reaching  the  Cape. 

THE  RECOVERY. 

The  Speedwell,  one  of  the  vessels  fitted  out  for 
an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
South  America,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ju- 
an Fernandez,  in  the  year  1719.  The  crew  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  the  island,  where,  under  the 
directions  of  the  commander,  Captain  Shelvocke, 
a  new  vessel  was  constructed,  thirty  feet  in  the 
keel,  sixteen  in  the  beams,  and  seven  feet  deep 
in  the  hold.  This  vessel,  which  was  constructed 
with  two  masts,  and  was  about  twenty  tons  bur- 
then, was,  on  being  launched,  called  The  Re- 
covery. The  crew,  consisting  of  fifty  persons, 
embarked  on  board  of  her,  with  a  very  slender 
supply  of  provisions;  and,  with  but  one  gun  and 
a  few  muskets,  sailed  for  the  Bay  of  Conception, 
as  the  nearest  port. 

Coming  in  sight  of  a  large  Spanish  vessel, 
Captain  Shelvocke  determined  to  attack  her; 
but  although  she  mounted  forty  guns,  yet  the 
desperate  courage  of  The  Recovery  struck  the 
captain  with  terror,  and  he  sailed  off.  An  at- 
tempt on  another  Spanish  vessel  was  equally  un- 
successful, and  the  crew  now  began  to  murmur. 
A  third  vessel  of  a  large  size  was  seen  in  the 
Road  of  Pisco,  and  Captain  Shelvocke  immedi- 
ately resolved  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to 
board  her.  Every  man  was  ordered  to  prepare 
himself  to  carry  her  at  one  blow,  as  now  was  an 
opportunity  of  providing  themselves  with  a  vessel 
which  would  afford  them  security  if  they  should 
be  successful* 

Captain  Shelvocke  bore  down  upon  the  ves- 
sel, and  meeting  with  no  resistance,  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  The  captain  offered  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars  to  ransom  her,  but  Captain  Shel- 
vocke giving  him  his  own  bark,  weighed  anchor, 
and  stood  out  to  sea  in  his  newly  acquired  ves- 
sel, which  was  the  Jesus  Maria,  of  about  two 
hundred  tons  burthen.     This  enterprising  officer, 


still  intent  on  the  objects  of  his  expedition,  after- 
wards succeeded  in  taking  another  Spanish  ves- 
sel, and  continued  cruizing  about,  often  much 
distressed  for  provisions,  until  only  six  or  seven 
of  his  crew  were  fit  for  duty.  He  then  sailed  for 
India  and  thence  to  Europe,  after  an  eventful 
absence  of  nearly  four  years. 


THE  CENTAUR. 

Among  the  vessels  which  suffered  most  in  the 
dreadful  storm  which  was  so  fatal  to  Admiral 
Graves's  fleet  in  1782,  was  the  Centaur  man  of 
war,  commanded  by  Captain  Inglefield.  During 
seven  days,  in  which  she  was  the  sport  of  the 
elements,  every  exertion  was  made  to  save  her, 
nor  did  the  crew  think  of  quitting  her  until  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  day,  when  she  seemed  lit- 
tle more  than  suspended  in  the  water,  and  there 
was  no  certainty  that  she  would  swim  from  one 
minute  to  another.  The  love  of  life,  which  has 
seldom  waited  so  near  an  approach  of  death  to 
exhibit  itself,  now  began  to  level  all  distinctions. 
As  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  deceive  him- 
self with  the  hopes  of  being  saved  on  a  raft  in 
such  a  sea,  several  men  had  forced  the  pinnace, 
and  more  were  attempting  to  get  into  it,  when 
Captain  Inglefield  came  on  deck,  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  not  a  mo- 
ment for  consideration,  and  he  felt  that  he  must 
either  perish  with  the  ship's  company  in  the  ves- 
sel, or  seize  the  only  opportunity  which  offered 
for  escaping.  The  love  of  life  prevailed,  and  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Rainy,  the  Master,  Captain 
Inglefield  descended  into  the  boat,  which  could 
only  be  got  clear  of  the  ship  with  much  difficulty, 
as  twice  the  number  she  could  carry  were  push- 
ing in. 

There  were  altogether  twelve  persons  in  ihe 
boat,  which  was  very  leaky,  all  thinly  clothed, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  Western  Ocean,  without 
compass,  quadrant,  or  sail.  A  blanket  was  dis- 
covered in  the  boat,  which  was  used  as  a  sail. 
A  bag  of  bread,  a  small  ham,  one  piece  of  pork, 
two  quart  bottles  of  water  and  a  few  French 
cordials,  constituted  their  whole  stock  of  pro- 
visions. 

On  the  fifth  day,  after  quitting  the  ship,  the 
condition  of  those  in  the  boat  began  to  be  truly 
miserable  from  hunger  and  the  cold;  their  bread 
was  nearly  all  spoiled  by  salt  water,  and  it  be- 
came indispensably  necessary  that  their  allow- 
ance should  be  restricted.  One  biscuit  was  di- 
vided into  twelve  morsels  for  breakfast,  and  the 
same  for  dinner;  the  neck  of  a  bottle  broken  off, 
with  a  cork  in  it,  served  for  a  glass;  and  this 
filled  with  water  was  the  allowance  for  twenty- 
four  hours  to  each  man.  A  little  rain  water  that 
was  caught  was  a  seasonable  help;  but  on  the 
fifteenth  day  only  one  bottle  of  water,  and  one 
day's  allowance  of  bread,  remained.  Despair 
and  gloom,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  at  bay, 
could  be  resisted  no  longer,  and  the  cheerful  song, 
and  the  merry  joke,  which  had  kept  them  in  good 
spirits,  were  now  invoked  in  vain,  Their  last 
breakfast  was  now  served,  and  the  crew  were 
endeavoring  to  resign   themselves   to  that  fate 
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which  now  appeared  inevitable,  when  land  was 
descried,  though  at  twenty  leagues  distance. 
They  immediately  shaped  their  course  for  it;  the 
wind  freshens;  the  boat,  as  if  conscious  that  it 
would  soon  be  relieved  of  the  burden  with  which 
it  toiled,  glided  through  the  water  at  a  rapid 
pace;  and  by  midnight  she  entered  the  road  of 
Fayal,  where  the  regulations  of  the  port  did  not 
permit  them  to  land  until  examined  by  the  health 
officers.  Pilots  brought  them  refreshments  of 
bread,  wine,  and  water,  and  the  night  was  pass- 
ed in  the  boat.  Next  morning  the  English  Con- 
sul visited  them,  and  showed  them  every  mark  of 
kindness  and  humanity ;  but  the  crew  were  many 
of  them  so  weak,  as  to  be  unable  to  walk.  One 
of  the  persons,  a  quarter-master,  died  in  the  boat. 
Captain  Inglefield  and  the  survivors  were  after- 
wards tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  acquitted  of 
all  blame  on  the  melancholy  occasion. 

SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS  SAVED 
THROUGH  A  DREAM. 

In  June,  1695,  the  ship  Mary,  commanded  by 
Captain  Jones,  with  a  crew  of  twentytwo  men, 
sailed  from  Spithead  for  the  West  Indies;  and 
contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  one  Adams  on 
board,  the  master  steered  a  course  which  brought 
the  vessel  on  the  Caskets,  a  large  body  of  rocks, 
two  or  three  leagues  S.  E.  of  Guernsey.  It  was 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  ship 
struck  against  the  high  rock,  all  the  bows  were 
stove  in;  the  water  entered  most  rapidly,  and  in 
Jess  than  half  an  hour,  she  sunk.  Those  of  the 
crew  who  were  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship,  got 
upon  the  rock;  but  the  rest,  to  the  number  of 
eight,  who  were  in  the  hind  part,  sunk  directly, 
and  were  seen  no  more.  Adams  and  thirteen 
more,  who  were  on  the  rock,  had  not  time  to 
save  anything  out  of  the  ship  for  their  subsist- 
ence; and  the  place  afforded  them  none,  nor 
even  any  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
first  day  they  went  down  the  rock,  and  gathered 
limpets,  but  finding  that  they  increased  their 
thirst,  they  eat  no  more  of  them.  The  third  day 
they  killed  the  dog  which  had  swam  to  the  rock, 
and  eat  him,  or  rather  chewed  his  flesh,  to  allay 
their  thirst,  which  was  excessive.  They  passed 
nine  days  without  any  other  food,  and  without 
any  prospect  of  relief;  their  flesh  wasted,  their 
sinews  shrunk,  and  their  mouths  parched  with 
thirst;  on  the  tenth  day,  they  agreed  to  cast 
lots,  that  two  of  the  company  should  die,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  rest  a  little  longer.  When 
the  two  men  were  marked  out,  they  were  willing 
and  ready  to  stab  themselves,  as  had  been  agreed 
on  with  horrible  ingenuity,  in  order  that  those 
who  were  living  might  put  a  tobacco  pipe  into 
the  incision,  and  each  in  his  turn  suck  so  many 
gulphs  of  blood  to  quench  his  thirst  !  But  al- 
though the  necessity  was  so  pressing,  they  were 
yet  unwilling  to  resort  to  this  dreadful  extremity, 
and  resolved  to  stay  one  day  more  in  hopes  of 
seeing  a  ship.  The  next  day,  no  relief  appear- 
ing, the  two  wretched  victims  on  whom  the  lots 
had  fallen,  stabbed  themselves,  the  rest  sucked 
their  blood,  and  were  thus  revived  for  a  short 


time.  They  still  continued  to  make  signals  of 
distress,  and  having  hoisted  a  piece  of  a  shirt  on 
a  stick,  it  was  at  length  seen  by  a  ship's  crew  of 
Guernsey,  one  Taskard,  master,  bound  from  that 
island  to  Southampton.  They  were  all  taken  on 
board,  when  each  had  a  glass  of  cider  and  water 
to  drink,  which  refreshed  them  considerably  ;  but 
two  of  them  eagerly  seizing  a  bottle,  drank  to 
excess,  which  caused  the  death  of  both  in  less 
than  two  hours. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  this  shipwreck,  is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  It 
was  with  great  reluctance  that  Taskard  brought 
his  ship  near  the  Caskets,  which  were  out  of  his 
course ;  but  he  was  very  much  importuned  by  his 
son,  who  had  twice  dreamed  that  there  were  men 
in  distress  upon  these  rocks.  The  father  refused 
to  notice  the  first  dream,  and  was  angry  with  his 
son;  nor  would  he  have  yielded  on  the  second,  if 
there  had  been  a  favorable  wind  to  go  on  his  own 
course. 


WRECKERS  PUNISHED. 

When  a  shipwreck  happens  on  the  coast  of 
Gigery,  which  is  situated  about  fifty  leagues  to 
the  eastward  of  Algiers,  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
a  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs,  flock  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  seize  on  everything  they  possibly 
can,  without  any  consideration  as  to  the  country 
to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  If  it  should  hap- 
pen to  be  a  Turkish  ship,  the  Mahommedan  crew 
is  dismissed,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  provi- 
sions to  enable  them  to  reach  a  place*  where  they 
can  be  relieved,  but  all  other  subjects  are  made 
slaves.  These  Arabs  put  a  high  value  on  iron, 
which  was  on  one  occasion  attended  with  fatal 
consequences.  A  bark  belonging  to  Tunis  being 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Gigery,  the  inhabitants 
hastened  on  board  to  plunder.  The  Turks  and 
Moors  who  composed  the  crew,  were  allowed  to 
go  at  large ;  and  the  natives  after  carrying  off  as 
much  as  they  could,  were  anxious  to  obtain  the 
iron  about  the  vessel.  As  they  did  not  well 
know  how  to  come  at  it,  they  laid  a  train  to  the 
powder  magazine,  concluding  that  if  the  ship 
blew  up,  they  would  be  able  to  collect  the  iron 
from  the  fragments.  On  setting  fire  to  the  train, 
the  vessel  indeed  blew  up ;  but  fifty  of  the  plun- 
derers, who  had  not  retired  beyond  the  effects 
of  the  explosion,  were  killed,  and  a  much  larger 
number  wounded. 


BURNING  OF  THE  GANGES. 

The  East  India  Company's  armed  schooner 
the  Ganges,  was  lost  off  Calcutta,  in  January, 
1799,  owing  to  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  a 
small  quantity  of  wood  oil  contained  in  a  leathern 
jar,  which  was  stowed  in  the  after  gun-room. 
The  fire  broke  out  about  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
Captain  Wade  instantly  directed  all  the  powder 
that  was  in  the  gun-room  and  cabin  to  be  quick- 
ly removed,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  officers 
and  men  were  employed  in  throwing  water  into 
the  gun-room.  The  fire,  however,  was  not  to 
be  subdued;   and  Captain  Wade,  while  continu- 
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ing  to  employ  every  exertion  for  that  purpose, 
directed  his  officers  to  get  the  boat  out,  and  to 
keep  it  clear  a  little  a-head  of  the  schooner. 
This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  thirty  or  forty 
people  leaped  on  board,  and  the  officers  found  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  put  off,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  boat  from  being  surcharged.  The 
captain,  and  those  %'ho  remained  with  the 
schooner,  persevered  in  the  most  spirited  exer- 
tions to  extinguish  the  fire;  but  it  gained  ground, 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.  The  people,  every 
moment  in  dread  of  the  vessel  blowing  up,  crowd- 
ed forward  upon  her  bows,  bowsprit,  jibboom, 
&c.  In  this  alarming  situation,  Captain  Wade 
with  great  composure  proceeded  to  prepare 
rafts.  When  stepping  aft  with  his  two  boat- 
swains, and  some  others,  to  cut  away  the  main- 
mast, that  it  might  serve  as  a  spar;  at  this  in- 
stant, the  fire  communicated  to  the  magazine, 
which  exploded  with  great  violence,  tearing  up 
the  deck  from  the  tafferel  to  several  feet  before 
the  main-mast.  By  this  accident  eight  men  were 
killed;  the  second  boatswain  had  his  leg  broken, 
and  Captain  Wade  was  thrown  several  feet  for- 
wards. 

At  length  recovering  himself,  he  found  that 
the  flames  had  nearly  ceased,  -most  of  the  parts 
that  had  been  on  fire  were  blown  up  with  the 
magazine;  he  was  encouraged,  therefore,  to 
renew  his  efforts  to  save  the  remains  of  the 
schooner ;  but  unfortunately  a  part  of  the  burn- 
ing materials  had  been  carried  up  by  the  explo- 
sion into  the  main-top,  and  communicating  to 
the  rigging,  set  the  whole  on  fire.  The  blazing 
fragments  which  fell  down  from  time  to  time,  re- 
kindled the  flame  in  various  parts  of  the  hull; 
and  most  of  the  water  buckets  and  other  imple- 
ments having  been  blown  overboard,  all  hope 
•was  gone  of  being  able  to  save  any  part  of  the 
wreck.  No  time  was  left  to  deliberate,  and  but 
little  for  a  last  exertion.  Whatever  things  could 
be  met  with  to  answer  the  purpose,  were  hastily 
lashed  together,  and  put  overboard  as  a  raft,  to 
which  all  the  men  on  board,  amounting  to  fifty- 
jiine,  were  obliged  to  commit  their  safety.  The 
poor  boatswain,  who  from  his  broken  leg  was 
almost  unable  to  move,  was  assisted  to  the  raft; 
and  all  hands  having  got  hold,  it  was  pushed  from 
alongside.  The  cable  being  previously  cut,  the 
raft  and  the  schooner  drifted  with  the  ebb  tide 
within  pistol  shot  of  each  other,  when  the  wreck 
suddenly  went  down ;  a  circumstance  that  ren- 
dered their  situation  more  dismal,  as  the  disap- 
pearance.of  the  light  lessened  the  chance  of  the 
-expected  boats  from  the  Laurel,  which  lay  at  a 
short  distance,  from  falling  in  with  them.  Cap- 
tain Wade  proposed  that  they  should  now  and 
then  raise  a  general  shout,  as  the  boats  might 
perhaps  be  within  hearing,  though  they  might 
not  be  able  to  discern  them.  The  expedient  was 
successful.  After  the  lapse  of  six  hours  in  the 
water,  passed  under  an  awful  anxiety,  the  sound 
of  the  pulling  of  oars  inspired  them  with  unspeak- 
able joy;  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  they 
were  taken  up  by  the  Laurel's  boat,  and  safely 
carried  onboard,  where  they  were  received  with 
,the  kindness  due  to  their  misfortunes. 


FORTUNATE  DELIVERANCE. 

Mr.  Powel,  the  commander  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  was  in  the  year  1817  fortunate  enough 
to  recover  from  a  rock,  twentyone  miles  N.  W. 
of  Nooaheevah,  one  of  the  Marquesas,  a  man 
that  had  been  its  solitary  inhabitant  for  nearly 
three  years.  His  account  stated,  that  early  in 
1814  he  proceeded  thither  from  Nooaheevah  with 
four  others,  all  of  whom  had  left  an  American 
ship  there,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  feather* 
that  were  in  high  estimation  among  the  natives 
of  Nooaheevah  ;  but  losing  their  boat  on  the  rock, 
three  of  his  companions  in  a  short  time  perished 
through  famine,  and  principally  from  thirst,  as 
there  was  no  water  but  what  was  supplied  by- 
rain.  His  fourth  companion  continued  with  him 
but  a  few  weeks ;  when  he  formed  a  resolution 
of  attempting  to  swim,  with  the  aid  of  a  splinter- 
ed fragment  that  remained  of  their  boat,  to  the 
island,  in  which  effort  he  must  have  inevitably 
perished.  He  had  once  himself  attempted  to 
quit  his  forlorn  situation,  by  constructing  a  cata- 
maran, but  failed,  and  lost  all  means  of  any  fu- 
ture attempt.  They  had  originally  taken  fire 
with  them  from  Nooaheevah,  which  he  had  al- 
ways taken  care  to  continue,  except  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  it  became  extinguished  and  never 
could  have  been  restored  but  by  a  careful  preser- 
vation of  three  or  four  grains  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  lock  of  a  musket,  which  he  had  broken  up 
for  the  construction  of  his  catamaran.  The  flesh 
and  blood  of  wild  birds  were  his  sole  aliment; 
with  the  latter  he  quenched  his  thirst  in  seasons 
of  long  dryness.  The  discovery  made  of  him 
from  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  purely  accidental; 
the  rock  was  known  to  be  desolate  and  barren; 
and  the  appearance  of  a  fire,  as  the  vessel  pass- 
ed it  on  an  evening,  attracted  notice,  and  pro- 
duced an  inquiry  which  proved  fortunate  to  the 
forlorn  inhabitant  of  the  rock,  in  procuring  his 
removal  to  Nooaheevah;  whither  Mr.  Powell 
conveyed  him,  and  left  him  under  the  care  of  an 
European  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  who  had  resid- 
ed there  for  many  years,  and  with  whom  the 
hermit  had  had  a  previous  acquaintance. 

DESERTED    CREW. 

The  Active,  a  South  sea  whaler,  commanded 
by  Captain  Baker,  having  landed  part  of  her 
crew  to  seek  seals  on  a  small  island,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  main  of  New  Zealand,  in 
FebruarylSOD,  sailed  for  Port  Jackson,  in  ordei 
to  get  a  supply  of  provisions,  but  was  lost  in  the 
passage.  In  consequence  of  this  disaster,  David 
Lowriesten  and  the  mate,  and  nine  British  sea- 
men, were  left  nearly  four  years  on  this  deserted 
island,  with  a  very  scanty  allowance  of  provi- 
sions. They  had  a  whale  boat,  but  their  only 
edged  instruments  consisted  of  an  axe,  an 
adze,  and  a  cooper's  drawing  knife.  Theii 
boat  was  soon  destroyed  by  a  tremendous  hurri- 
cane, which  prevented  their  making  any  ex- 
cursions to  the  neighboring  island  for  food;  and 
the  only  nourishment  the  place  afforded,  was  a 
species  of  the  fern  root,  resembling  a  yam  when 
cut  and  possessing  some  of  the  properties  of  the 
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Cassada.  This  they  could  only  procure  at  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  miles  from  their  hut;  and 
unfortunately,  but  a  very  scanty  supply  could  be 
obtained.  When  their  provisions  were  exhaust- 
ed, they  supported  themselves  on  the  flesh  of  seals, 
and  some  few  aquatic  birds;  and  when  their 
clothes  were  entirely  worn  out,  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  attire  themselves  in  seal  skins. 

The  contrivances  of  these  men  to  preserve 
their  existence,  and  protect  themselves  from  the 
occasional  severity  of  the  weather,  were  innu- 
merable. They  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  at 
times  in  caves,  dug  out  by  incredible  labor  in  the 
side  of  the  mountains  on  that  part  of  the  island 
where  they  landed,  and  which  was  separated 
from  the  opposite  side  by  an  immense  chain  of 
high  and  impassable  mountains,  from  north  to 
south,  to  the  extreme  points  of  land  at  each  end. 
They  made  some  efforts  to  get  over  these  moun- 
tains in  order  to  reach  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  where  they  hoped  to  find  inhabitants  and 
some  provisions ;  but  scrambling  up  some  of  them, 
they  found  they  had  others  still  higher  to  sur- 
mount, and  the  tract  appeared  as  utterly  barren 
as  it  was  boundless.  Being  exceedingly  weak, 
from  the  wretched  manner  in  which  they  had  so 
long  subsisted,  they  relinquished  their  purpose, 
after  advancing  about  nine  miles  into  the  country, 
and  returned  to  their  former  hut,  where  they 
might  at  least  prolong  an  existence,  which,  how- 
ever wretched,  was  still  dear  to  them,  under  the 
faint  hope  of  being,  at  some  time  or  other,  pro- 
videntially delivered. 

The  land  was  so  barren  and  unproductive  of  any 
indigenous  vegetables  fit  to  make  part  of  their 
sustenance,  that  seals  and  a  few  birds  were  for 
two  years  their  only  food;  and  they  were  often 
without  either.  At  one  time,  they  were  seven 
days  and  nights  without  any  food  or  water 
whatever.  With  the  few  tools  they  possessed, 
they  built  a  small  boat;  but  it  cost  them  im- 
mense labor,  as,  being  without  saws,  they  could 
only  cut  one  board  out  of  each  tree.  The  hoops 
upon  their  provision  casks  were  beaten  into  nails ; 
and  by  the  same  patient  and  laborious  process, 
they  at  length  projected  the  building  of  a  small 
vessel,  and  had  provided  eighty  half-inch  boards 
for  the  purpose,  all  cut  in  the  way  above  describ- 
ed. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  became  unnecessa- 
ry, as  after  the  tedious  lapse  of  three  years  and 
ten  months,  from  their  first  landing  on  this  in- 
hospitable shore,  they  were  rejoiced  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sail  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  the  land.  This  proved  to  be  the  colonial 
schooner,  Governor  Bligh,  commanded  by  Mr. 
Grono,  who  took  them  all  on  board,  and  after- 
wards landed  them  safely  in  Port  Jackson,  Bot- 
any Bay,  whence  Lowriesten  and  some  others  of 
the  crew  returned  to  England. 


NEGRO  DEVOTION. 

An  English  gentleman  and  his  lady,  who  were 
on  their  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  in  one  of 
the  vessels  of  an  English  fleet,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
admiral's  ship,  leaving  two  young  children  in  the 


care  of  a  negro  servant,  who  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age.  A  violent  storm  arising  during 
their  absence,  the  ship  containing  the  two  chil- 
dren was  fast  sinking,  when  a  boat  arrived  from 
the  admiral's  ship  for  their  relief.  The  crew 
eagerly  crowded  to  the  boat;  but  the  negro  lad 
finding  there  was  only  room  for  him  alone,  or 
the  two  children,  generously  put  them  on  board, 
and  remained  himself  on  the  wreck,  which,  with 
the  generous  boy,  was  immediately  engulphed  in 
the  ocean. 

This  interesting  circumstance  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  the  following  lines,  by  Selleck 
Osborn,  an  American  poet. 

"  Tremendous  howls  the  angry  blast ! 

The  boldest  hearts  with  terror  quake ! 
High  o'er  the  vessel's  tottering  mast 

The  liquid  mountains  fiercely  break  ! 
Each  eye  is  fix'd  in  wild  despair, 
And  death  displays  its  terrors  there ! 

Now  plunging  in  the  dread  abyss, 

They  pierce  the  bosom  of  the  deep  5 
Now  rise  where  vivid  lightnings  hiss, 

And  seem  the  murky  clouds  to  sweep — < 
Thro'  the  dark  waste  dread  thunders  roily 
And  horrors  chill  the  frigid  soul ! 

The  storm  abates ;  but  shattered  sore, 

The  leaky  vessel  drinks  the  brine ; 
They  seek  in  vain  some  friendly  shore, 

Their  spirits  sink,  their  hopes  decline  t 
But,  lo  !  what  joy  succeeds  their  grief, 
Kind  Heaven  grants  the  wish'd  relief. 

See,  on  the  deck,  young  Marco  stands, 

Two  blooming  cherubs  by  his  side, 
Entrusted  to  his  faithful  hands ; 

'  A  molher's  joy,  a  father's  pride-, ' 
Tho'  black  his  skin,  as  shades  of  night, 
His  heart  is  fair ;  his  soul  is  white ! 

Each  to  the  yawl  with  rapture  flies, 

Except  the  noble  generous  boy  ; 
'  Go,  lovely  infants,  go,'  he  cries, 

'  And  give  your  anxious  parents  joy. 
No  mother  will  for  Marco  weep, 
When  fate  entombs  him  in  the  deep  ! 

Long  have  my  kindred  ceas'd  to  grieve, 
No  sister  kind  my  fate  shall  mourn ; 

No  breast  for  me  a  sigh  will  heave, 
No  bosom  friend  wait  my  return ! ' 

He  said,  and  sinking,  sought  the  happy  shore, 

Where  toil  and  slavery  vex  his  soul  no  more." 


THE  MODESTE,  FRIGATE. 
The  Modeste  frigate,  of  twenty  four  guns  and 
seventy  men,  including  passengers,  bound  from 
Marseilles  to  Cape  Francois,  was  destroyed  by 
lightning,  in  September,  1766.  It  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  of  that  month,  abont  half-an- 
hour  past  eleven  o'clock,  that  the  vessel  wag 
struck.  The  lightning  beat  down  most  of  the 
persons  on  board.  Several  of  the  sailors  were 
so  much  hurt,  that  they  had  hardly  strength 
enough  to  rise,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  The  ves- 
sel  had,  however,  caught  fire  in  the  hold;  and1 
although  water  was  poured  down  in  great  quan- 
tities, yet  it  did  not  subdue  it.  The  smoke  still* 
increasing,  the  captain  ordered  the  officers  to 
put  out  the  two  boats,  which  they  did  with  too 
much  haste,  and  threw  themselves  almost  head- 
long into  them.  The  remainder  of  the  melan-' 
choly  narrative  is  extracted  from  the  deposition 
of  the  captain,  Jules  Gayet,  who  proceeds :  "  We 
opened  every  place  for  the  water  to  come  into 
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the  hold;  but  all  our  efforts  were  in  vain;  and 
the  horror  of  the  night,  added  to  the  dreadful 
death  which  presented  itself,  seemed  to  add  fierce- 
ness to  the  flames  which  enclosed  us.  The  fire 
then  reached  the  long  boat,  and  deprived  us  of 
the  last  resource.  The  progress  of  the  flames 
was  very  rapid;  the  mainmast  fell  half-burnt, 
and  the  whole  stern  of  the  vessel  was  on  fire. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  and  passengers  pressed  for- 
ward; and  held  out  their  hands  to  the  shore, 
which  was  not  far  from  us:  there  was  no  time  to 
deliberate;  we  were  to  perish  in  the  flames,  or 
throw  ourselves  into  the  sea,  with  the  faint  hopes 
of  saving  ourselves  on  some  pieces  of  the  wreck. 
Between  twelve  and  one,  the  flames  reached  us. 
The  people  cried,  *  Save  yourself,  captain,  you 
are  yet  in  time.'  We  looked  about  us,  and  ex- 
horted each  other  to  give  assistance,  while  we 
were  climbing  from  rope  to  rope;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  we  went  from  the  fire,  we  came  nearer 
to  the  other  element,  supporting  ourselves  on  the 
fallen  masts  and  rigging,  which  served  for  a  float. 

"  Saturday,  20.  As  the  morning  grew  light- 
er, we  were  able  to  reckon  up  five  and  thirty 
persons,  myself  included;  and  in  this  terrible 
situation  we  continued  for  four  days;  and  Prov- 
idence, whom  I  did  not  cease'  to  implore,  was 
pleased  to  preserve  us,  to  the  number  of  nineteen. 
The  children  were  among  the  first  who  died; 
they  were  followed  by  those  of  the  crew  who 
were  least  able  to  undergo  the  fatigue ;  and  we 
who  were  left,  had  little  hopes  of  passing  another 
night.  Several  people  lost  their  senses,  and 
asked  me  who  should  be  killed  first  to  serve  as 
food  for  the  rest;  and  one  man  asked  me  very 
calmly  for  money  to  buy  bread  and  meat.  Those 
who  were  so  exhausted  that  they  could  hold  no 
longer  to  the  mast,  gave  us  notice  of  their  death 
by  the  noise  of  their  fall;  and,  by  the  motion  in 
which  they  thereby  put  the  mast,  obliged  us  all 
to  swallo%w  the  salt  water.  I  encouraged,  as 
well  as  I  could,  those  who  still  retained  their 
senses;  but  my  voice  and  strength  both  began  to 
fail  me.  The  first  favor  of  heaven  was  a  calm, 
which  enabled  us  to  support  ourselves  with  less 
difficulty. 

"  We  had  now,  for  two  nights,  beheld  the  ship 
in  flames,  and  were  in  additional  danger  from 
the  fire  of  our  artillery,  which  went  off  as  soon 
as  it  was  heated  by  the  flames.  We  had  no  news 
of  the  two  boats  which  first  left  us,  nor  any  sig- 
nal from  those  who  were  on  different  pieces  of 
the  wreck.  I  myself  saw  the  death  of  seventeen 
of  those  who  were  with  me. 

"  At  last,  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  September, 
some  of  my  people  discovered  in  the  night,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  a  small  vessel,  which  did 
not  seem  to  perceive  us.  We  cried  for  help,  but 
could  not  make  ourselves  be  heard.  Then  two 
of  the  sailors  left  their  hold,  and  tried  to  reach 
the  vessel  by  swimming.  Finding  their  strength 
not  sufficient  for  this,  they  supported  themselves 
on  the  top-sail  yards,  and  rowed  with  their  hands. 
By  this  means  they  came  up  to  the  ship,  (which 
happened  to  be  an  English  one)  and  had  the  hap- 
piness to  find  the  people  ready  to  give  them  every 
assistance  in  their  power. 


"  Captain  Thomas  Hubbert,  who  was  the  com  • 
mander,  immediately  sent  out  his  boat;  and 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  being  about  six  or 
seven  leagues  off  Cape  de  Moulin,  T  was  received 
on  board  the  English  vessel  with  all  possible  hu- 
manity. We  were  then  nineteen  in  number. 
The  captain  first  gave  me  a  glass  of  wine,  but  I 
was  able  to  swallow  only  a  few  drops,  and  those 
with  difficulty.  It  was  then  offered  to  M.  Fau- 
quette,  a  young  man  of  a  good  constitution,  the 
son  of  M.  de  Brue;  but  as  he  was  lifting  it  to 
his  mouth,  he  was  seized  with  convulsions,  bit 
and  broke  the  glass  with  his  teeth,  and  fell  down 
dead  at  our  feet." 

The  captain  and  the  eighteen  men  were  safely 
landed  at  Marseilles;  and  eleven  other  persons 
who  belonged  to  the  Modeste,  were  afterwards 
saved  by  a  Dutch  ship  which  fell  in  with  them. 


FALCONER. 

With  what  truth  did  the  unfortunate  author 
of  The  Shipwreck  choose  these  words  for  the 
motto  to  his  admirable  workl — 

"  Quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui." 

During  his  nautical  career,  Falconer  had  the 
misfortune  to  be   twice  wrecked;  and  amid  the 
waste  of  waters,  he  at  last  found  an  unknown 
grave.     In  some  lines  addressed  to  his  patron 
the  Duke  of  York,  he  justly  styles  himself, 
"  A  hapless  youth,  whose  vital  hope 
Was  one  sad  lengthen'd  tale  of  woe." 

Falconer  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Ramillies  (a  name  of  unfortunate  memory,)  when 
she  was  wrecked  on  the  15th  of  February,  1760 
She  formed  part  of  a  squadron  with  which  Ad 
miral  Boscawen  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay.  The  wind  soon  after 
shifted  to  the  westward,  and  increased  to  a  vio 
lent  gale,  which  dispersed  the  squadron.  The 
Ramillies  was  so  much  shattered,  that  the  cap- 
tain, Taylor,  resolved  to  bear  away  for  Plymouth. 
On  the  15th,  the  weather  being  extremely  thick 
and  foggy,  in  coming  up  the  Channel  he  discov- 
ered the  Bolthead,  but  mistaking  it  for  the  Ram- 
head,  stood  on  until  the  ship  was  so  entangled 
with  the  shore,  that  it  was  impossible  to  weath- 
er it.  Captain  Taylor  ordered  the  masts  to  be 
cut  away,  and  came  to  an  anchor ;  but  the  storm 
raged  with  such  fury,  that  the  cables  parted;  the 
ship  was  in  consequence  driven  among  the 
breakers,  and  dashed  to  pieces.  Out  of  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  twenty-five  only 
of  the  crew,  and  Falconer,  the  midshipman, 
were  saved,  by  jumping  from  the  stern  to  the 
rocks.  Falconer  afterwards  recorded  his  pres- 
ervation in  lines,  entitled,  "  The  los3  of  the 
Ramillies, "  which  were  inserted  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. 

Falconer  soon  after  abandoned  the  Royal  Na- 
val service,  and  engaged  as  mate  on  board  the 
merchant  ship  Britannia,  employed  in  the  Le- 
vant trade;  but  in  her  he  was  again  wrecked, 
near  Cape  Colonna.      It  was  from  this  event  \* 
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drew  the  incidents  and  characters  of  "  The 
Shipwreck." 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  melancholy  history, 
Falconer  appears  as  Purser  in  the  Aurora  frig- 
ate, Captain  Lee,  which  was  appointed  to  car- 
ry out  to  India,  Henry  Vansittart,  Esq.  and 
other  officers  in  the  Honorable  East  India  Com- 
pany's service.  The  Aurora  sailed  from  Eng- 
land on  the  30th  of  September,  1769;  and  after 
touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  27th 
of  December,  was  never  seen  more. 

It  appears,  that  Captain  Lee,  though  a  stran- 
ger to  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Mozambique 
channel,  would  not  be  dissuaded  from  attempting 
it;  which  so  much  displeased  Mr.  Vansittart, 
that  if  an  outward  bound  East  Indiaman  had 
been  at  the  Cape,  it  is  said  he  would  have  quit- 
ted the  Aurora. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1775,  a  Black  was  examined  before 
the  East  India  Directors,  who  affirmed  that  he 
was  one  of  five  persons  who  had  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Aurora;  that  the  frigate 
had  been  cast  away  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  off  Malao ; 
and  that  he  was  two  years  upon  an  island  after 
he  had  escaped,  and  was  at  length  miraculously 
preserved  by  a  country  ship  happening  to  touch 
at  that  island. 


THE  ENEAS  TRANSPORT. 
If  the  disasters  of  shipwreck  were  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  the  sufferers,  rather  than 
oy  protracted  miseries,  then  would  the  loss  of  the 
Eneas  transport  be  one  of  the  most  afflicting. 
The  Eneas,  with  three  hundred  and  fortyseven 
souls  on  board,  struck  on  a  rock  near  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1805, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  she  receiv- 
ed so  much  damage,  that  her  total  wreck  became 
instantly  inevitable.  On  the  first  alarm,  the 
women  and  children  clung  to  their  husbands  and 
fathers,  until  a  tremendous  wave  at  one  <«  fell 
swoop,"  buried  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  in 
the  ocean.  Thirtyfive  of  the  survivors  were 
floated  on  a  part  of  the  wreck,  to  a  small  island 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant;  but  not  an 
article  of  any  kind  was  saved  from  the  ship. 
After  passing  one  night  on  this  little  island,  they 
constructed  a  raft,  which  enabled  thirty  of  them 
to  reach  the  main  land.  Four  of  the  seamen 
had  died;  and  another,  who  had  both  his  legs 
broken,  was  missing;  he  had  crawled  away  from 
his  comrades,  that  he  might  die  in  quiet.  Eight 
days  afterwards,  he  was  found  alive,  though  in 
a  shocking  state,  as  his  feet  were  frozen  off; 
but  he  lived  to  reach  Quebec  some  months  after. 
The  party  finding  that  they  were  in  Newfound- 
land, and,  as  they  supposed,  about  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  town  of  St.  John's,  set  forward, 
and  directed  their  course  towards  the  rising  sun. 
Three  of  the  men  were  unable  to  walk  from 
bruises;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  Lieuten- 
ant Dawson  of  the  100th  regiment,  became  in- 
capable of  keeping  up  with  the  remainder.  Two 
soldiers  remained  with  him,  and  they  toiled  on- 
wards at  a  slow  pace,  without  any  food,  except 


the  berries  which  they  found,  until,  being  unable 
to  stand,  he  entreated  his  faithful  attendants  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way,  and  leave  him  to  hia 
fate.  This  they  did  with  great  reluctance;  and 
not  until,  as  one  of  the  poor  fellows  said,  "  they 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive." 
The  two  survivors  continued  wandering  in  a 
weak  and  feeble  state  for  twelve  days  longer, 
when  they  were  found  by  a  man  belonging  to  a 
hunting  party;  who,  little  expecting  to  see  hu- 
man beings  in  that  desolate  region,  took  them 
for  deer,  and  had  levelled  his  gun  at  them,  when 
his  dog  leaping  towards  them,  began  to  bark, 
and  discovered  his  master's  error. 

When  they  related  their  shipwreck,  and  the 
sufferings  they  had  endured,  tears  stole  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  huntsman;  he  took  the  mocasins 
from  his  feet,  gave  them  to  these  poor  men,  and 
invited  them  to  his  hunting  cabin,  saying,  it  was 
only  a  mile  off,  although  the  real  distance  was  at 
least  twelve  miles.  By  degrees,  he  enticed  them 
to  proceed;  and  at  length  they  gained  the  hut, 
when  four  or  five  men  came  out  with  long  bloody 
knives  in  their  hands,  to  the  terror  of  the  soldiers, 
who  supposed  they  would  immediately  be  butch- 
ered and  ate  up.  They  soon  discovered  their 
mistake,  for  the  men  had  been  cutting  up  some 
deer,  the  fruits  of  their  chase;  and  on  learning 
the  misfortunes  of  the  soldiers,  they  brought  them 
a  bottle  of  rum,  which  refreshed  them  very  much. 

The  generous  hunters  ministered  every  possi- 
ble comfort  to  the  unfortunate  wanderers,  and 
set  out  in  quest  of  the  remainder  of  the  crew; 
but  only  succeeded  in  finding  the  poor  fellow  who 
remained  the  first  day  on  the  island,  and  two 
others,  who  were  unable  to  leave  the  shore. 
These  five  were  all  that  could  be  found  out  of 
the  thirtyfive  who  survived  the  wreck  of  the  trans- 
port; and  were  the  only  persons  remaining  out 
of  the  three  hundred  and  fortyseven  who  were  on 
board  when  the  vessel  struck  on  the  rocks. 


LOSS  OF  THE  PRINCE  GEORGE. 
The  Prince  George  man  of  war,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Broderick,  when  cruising  off  Lisbon, 
in  the  year  1758,  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  out 
of  a  crew  of  745  persons,  260  only  were  saved. 
The  fire  commenced  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship, 
in  the  boatswain's  store  room,  to  which  large 
quantities  of  water  were  applied,  but  in  vain, 
the  smoke  being  so  violent  that  no  person  could 
get  near  enough.  The  powder  was  immediate- 
ly floated  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  blowing  up; 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  scuttle  the  decks  to  let 
the  water  on  the  fire;  but  the  people  could  not 
stand  a  minute  without  being  almost  suffocated. 
At  length  the  lower  gun -deck  ports  were  open- 
ed, but  the  water  that  flowed  in  was  not  sufficient 
to  subdue  the  flames.  The  fire  soon  increased 
so  rapidly,  that  the  destruction  of  the  ship  was 
inevitable,  and  the  preservation  of  the  admiral 
was  first  consulted.  Captain  Payton  went  on 
deck,  and  ordered  the  barge  to  be  manned,  into 
which  the  admiral,  with  nearly  forty  more,  in- 
discriminately entered;  for  now  there  was  no 
distinction,    every    man    considering    his   Irfe 
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equally  precious.  The  admiral,  fearing  the 
barge  would  overset,  stripped  himself  naked,  and 
committed  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves; 
after  toiling  an  hour,  he  was  at  length  taken  up 
by  a  merchantman's  boat,  the  boat  afterwards 
sunk,  and  not  above  three  or  four  that  were  in  it 
were  saved.  The  captain  kept  the  quarter  deck 
an  hour  after  the  admiral  left  it,  when  he  happily 
got  into  a  boat  from  the  stern  ladder,  and  was 
put  safe  on  board  the  Alderney  sloop;  as  was 
the  chaplain,  who  jumped  into  the  sea  from  one 
of  the  gun  room  ports,  and  swam  to  a  boat. 

The  long  boat  was  next  endeavored  to  be  got 
out  by  those  still  left  on  board,  and  near  a  hun- 
dred people  got  into  it;  but  as  they  were  hoist- 
ing it  out,  one  of  the  tackles  gave  way,  by  which 
she  overset,  and  almost  every  soul  perished. 
The  ship  was  now  in  flames  fore  and  aft,  spread- 
ing like  flax;  the  people  ran  to  and  fro  distract- 
ed; and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  jumped  into 
the  sea  from  all  parts ;  but  very  few  of  them 
were  taken  up.  Several  who  could  not  swim 
remained  on  the  wreck,  with  the  fire  falling  down 
upon  them.  Shortly  after,  the  masts  went  away, 
and  killed  numbers;  and  those  that  escaped  this 
calamity,  thought  themselves  happy  to  get  upon 
them;  but  the  ship  rolling  by  means  of  the  great 
sea,  the  fire  communicated  to  the  guns,  which 
being  loaded  and  shotted,  swept  off"  great  num- 
bers of  those  who  were  struggling  in   the  water. 

The  vessel  had  been  now  burning  four  hours, 
when  Mr.  Parry,  an  officer  on  board,  went  into 
the  admiral's  stern  gallery,  where  he  found  two 
young  gentleman,  passengers,  lashing  two  tables 
together  for  a  raft.  One  of  them  proposed  to 
make  fast  the  lashing  to  the  gallery,  and  lower 
themselves  down  on  the  tables,  then  cut  the  lash- 
ing, and  commit  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  tables  were  hoisted  over,  but  be- 
ing badly  lashed,  one  of  them  was  lost.  Mr. 
Parry  ventured  first  on  the  remaining  table,  but 
a  great  swell  at  the  instant  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  follow  him,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately turned  adrift.  By  the  cries  of  the 
people  from  the  ships  to  the  boats,  he  was  seen, 
and  afterwards  taken  up,  though  nearly  drowned. 
Not  less  than  485  persons  perished.  The  calam- 
ity would  not,  however,  have  been  so  disastrous 
had  the  merchantmen,  of  which  there  were  many 
near  the  wreck,  behaved  well;  but  they  not 
not  only  kept  aloof,  and  instead  of  saving  the 
men  that  swam  to  their  boats,  were  employed  in 
picking  up  geese,  fowls,  and  whatever  else  (their 
fellow-creatures  excepted)  that  came  near  them. 
How  truly  might  these  wretched  sufferers  ex- 
claim, 

"Man  is,  to  man,  a  monster-hearted  stone: 
With  Heav'n  there  's  mercy,  but  with  man  there 's 
none." 


FIRE  AT  SEA. 

Perhaps  the  most  aggravating  circumstances 
tinder  which  shipwreck  can  occur,  are  when  it  is 
occasioned  by  fire.  It  is  then  that  death  stares 
the  mariner  in  the  face  in  the  most  hideous  form, 
while  his  means  of  counteracting  the  danger,  or 


escaping  from  it,  are  more  limited  and  ineffecta* 
al.  Few  disasters  of  this  nature  have  been  so 
calamitous  as  the  burning  of  a  French  East  In- 
diaman,  the  Prince,  which  sailed  from  Port 
L'Orient,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1752,  on  a 
voyage  outward  bound.  She  suffered  much  in  the 
passage  from  being  driven  on  a  sand  bank,  and 
in  June  she  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  While 
the  Captain  hastened  on  deck,  Lieutenant  de  la 
Fond  ordered  some  sails  to  be  dipped  in  the  sea., 
and  the  hatches  to  be  covered  with  them,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  access  of  air.  Every  one  was  em* 
ployed  in  procuring  water;  all  the  buckets  were 
used,  the  pumps  plied,  and  pipes  introduced  from 
them  into  the  hold ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
flames  baffled  every  exertion  to  subdue  them,  and 
augmented  the  general  consternation.  The  boat- 
swain and  three  others  took  possession  of  the 
yawl,  and  pushed  off;  but  those  on  board  still 
continued  as  active  as  ever.  The  master  boldly 
went  down  into  the  hold,  but  the  intense  heat 
compelled  him  to  return ;  and  had  not  a  quanti- 
ty of  water  been  dashed  over  him,  he  would  have 
been  severely  scorched.  In  attempting  to  get 
the  long-boat  out,  it  fell  on  the  guns  and  could 
not  be  righted. 

Consternation  now  seized  on  the  crew;  noth- 
ing but  sighs  and  groans  resounded  through  the 
vessel;  and  the  animals  on  board,  as  if  sensible 
of  the  impending  danger,  uttered  the  most  dread- 
ful cries.  The  chaplain  who  was  now  on  the 
quarter  deck,  gave  the  people  general  absolution, 
still  cheering  them  to  renewed  exertions ;   but 

"  With  fruitless  toil  the  crew  oppose  the  flame; 
No  art  can  now  the  spreading  mischief  tame ; 
Some  choak'd  and  smother'd  did  expiring  lie, 
Burn  with  the  ship,  and  on  the  waters  fry  •, 
Some,  when  the  flames  could  be  no  more  withstood, 
By  wild  despair  directed,  midst  the  flood 
Themselves  in  haste  from  the  tall  vessel  threw, 
And  from  a  dry  to  liquid  ruin  flew. 
Sad  choice  of  death !  when  those  who  shun  the  firej 
Must  to  as  (lerce  an  element  retire; 
Uncommon  sufferings  did  these  wretches  wait, 
Both  burnt  and  drown'd,  they  met  a  double  fate.* 

Self-preservation  now  was  the  only  object; 
each  was  occupied  in  throwing  overboard  what- 
ever promised  the  least  chance  of  escape ;  yards, 
spars,  hencoops,  and  everything  to  be  met  with, 
was  seized  in  despair,  and  thus  employed.  Some 
leaped  into  the  sea,  as  the  mildest  death  that 
awaited  them;  others,  more  successful,  swam  to 
fragments  of  the  wreck,  while  some  crowded  on 
the  ropes  and  yards,  hesitating  which  alternative 
of  destruction  to  choose.  A  father  was  seen  to 
snatch  his  son  from  the  flames,  and  clasp  him  to 
his  breast;  then  plunging  into  the  waves,  they 
perished  in  each  other's  embrace. 

"  WThat  ghastly  ruin  then  deformed  the  deep ! 
Here  glowing  planks,  and  (lowing  ribs  of  oak, 
Here  smoking  beams.,  and  masts  in  sunder  broke.'* 

The  floating  masts  and  yards  were  covered 
with  men  struggling  with  the  watery  element, 
many  of  whom  now  perished  by  balls  discharged 
from  the  guns  as  heated  by  the  fire,  forming  thus 
a  third  means  of  destruction.  M.  de  la  Fond, 
who  had  hitherto  borne  the  misfortune  with  the 
greatest  fortitude,  was  now  pierced  with  anguish 
to  see  that  no  further  hope  remained  of  presert 
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ing  the  ship,  or  the  lives  of  his  fellow-sufferers. 
Stripping  off  his  clothes,  he  designed  slipping 
down  a  yard,  one  end  of  which  dipped  in  the 
water,  but  it  was  so  covered  with  miserable  be- 
ings shrinking  from  death,  that  he  tumbled  over 
them,  and  fell  into  the  sea.  There  a  drowning 
soldier  caught  hold  of  him.  Lieutenant  de  la 
Fond  made  every  exertion  to  disengage  himself, 
but  in  vain;  twice  they  plunged  below  the  sur- 
face, but  still  the  mart  held  him  until  the  agonies 
of  death  were  passed,  and  he  became  loosened 
from  his  grasp.  After  clearing  his  Way  through 
the  dead  bodies,  which  covered  the  surface  of 
the  oCean,  de  la  Fond  seized  on  a  yard,  and  af- 
terwards gained  a  spritsail  covered  with  people, 
but  on  which  he  was  nevertheless  permitted  to 
take  a  place.  He  next  got  on  the  mainmast, 
which  having  been  consumed  below,  fell  over- 
board, and  after  killing  some  in  its  fall,  afforded 
a  temporary  succor  to  others. 

Eighty  persons  were  now  on  the  mainmast, 
including  the  chaplain,  who  by  his  discourse  and 
example,  taught  the  duty  of  resignation.  Lieu- 
tenant de  la  Fond,  seeing  the  worthy  man  quit 
his  hold  and  drop  into  the  sea,  lifted  him  up. 
"  Let  me  go,"  said  he,  "  I  am  already  half 
drowned,  and  it  is  only  protracting  my  suffer- 
ings."— "  No,  my  friend,"  the  lieutenant  repli- 
ed, "  when  my  strength  is  exhausted,  but  not  till 
then,  we  will  perish  together." 

The  flames  still  continued  raging  in  the  vessel, 
and  the  fire  at  last  reached  the  magazine,  when 
the  most  thundering  explosion  ensued;  and  no- 
thing but  pieces  of  flaming  timber,  projected 
aloft  in  the  air,  could  be  seen,  threatening  to 
crush  to  atoms  in  their  fall  numbers  of  miserable 
beings,  already  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Lieutenant  de  la  Fond,  with  the  pilot  and  mas- 
ter, now  escaped  to  the  yawl;  and  as  night  ap- 
proached, they  providentially  discovered  a  cask 
of  brandy,  about  fifteen  pounds  of  pork,  a  piece 
of  scarlet  cloth,  about  twenty  yards  of  linen,  a 
dozen  of  pipe  staves,  and  a  small  piece  of  cord- 
age. The  scarlet  cloth  was  substituted  for  a  sail, 
an  oar  was  erected  for  a  mast,  and  a  plank  for  a 
rudder.  This  equipment  was  made  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  a  great  difficulty  yet  re- 
mained; for,  wanting  charts  and  instruments, 
and  being  nearly  two  hundred  leagues  from  the 
land,  the  party  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  steer. 

Eight  days  and  nights  passed  in  miserable  suc- 
cession without  land  being  seen,  the  party  all  the 
while  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun 
by  day,  and  to  the  intense  cold  by  night,  suffer- 
ing too  from  the  extremities  of  hunger  and  of 
thirst. 

When  everything  seemed  to  predict  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  sufferings  of  this  unfortunate 
crew,  in  death,  they  discovered  the  distant  land 
on  3rd  August.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  change  which  the  prospect  of  deliverance 
created;  their  strength  was  renovated,  and  they 
were  roused  to  precautions  against  being  drifted 
away  by  the  current.  They  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  entered  Tresson  Bay;  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  shore,  they  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  ground,  and  in  transports  of  joy  rolled  on 
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the  sand.  They  exhibited  the  most  frightful  ap* 
pearance;  some  were  quite  naked,  others  had 
only  shirts  in  rags ;  and  scarcely  anything  human 
characterized  any  of  them.  YVhert  deliberating 
on  the  course  they  should  follow,  about  fifty  Por-* 
tuguese  of  the  settlement  advanced,  and  seeing 
their  wretched  condition,  pitied  their  misfortunes, 
and  conducted  them  to  their  dwellings,  where 
they  were  hospitably  entertained. 

The  chief  man  of  the  place  next  came,  and 
conducted  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  and  his  Com* 
panions  to  his  house,  where  he  charitably  sup-* 
plied  them  with  linen  shirts  and  trowsers,  and 
with  a  plenteous  meal.  Though  sleep  was  almost 
as  necessary  as  food,  yet  the  survivors  would  not 
retire  to  rest,  until  they  had  returned  thanks  for 
their  miraculous  deliverance  in  the  church,  which 
was  half  a  league  distant. 

They  were  afterwards  conducted  to  Paraibo 
and  thence  to  Pernambuco,  where  they  embarked 
the  5th  of  October;  they  reached  Lisbon  on*  the* 
17th  of  December,  whence  they  procured  a  pas* 
sage  to  Port  L'Orient.  Nearly  three  hundred 
persons  perished  id  this  dreadful  catastrophe. 


PRESERVATION  OF  TWO  BROTHERS, 
About  the  14th  of  August,  1652,  a  dog  came 
to  the  house  of  Toxen,  in  the  parish  of  Guldsal 
in  Norway,  howling  and  moaning,  and  in  the 
most  famished  condition.  It  was  immediately  re-* 
cognized  to  be  the  faithful  attendant  of  two  broth* 
ers,  named  Olave  and  Andrew  Engelbrechtsen* 
who  had  fourteen  days  before  set  out  from  Toxen, 
the  place  of  their  nativity,  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion among  the  high  mountains  which  separate 
Gulbrandsal  from  the  province  of  Valders.  Front 
the  grief  which  the  poor  animal  displayed,  the 
friends  of  the  Engelbrechtsens  naturally  conclude 
ed,  that  some  misfortune  had  befallen  them.  A 
man  was  therefore  immediately  despatched  to 
the  mountains,  in  quest  of  the  wanderers.  Two 
days  he  roamed  about  without  discovering  any 
trace  of  them;  but  on  the  third,  arriving  at  the 
Lake  of  Ref,  he  found  an  empty  skiff  on  its  banks, 
in  which  he  rowed  to  a  very  small  islet  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  there  he  saw  some  garments- 
lying,  which  he  knew  to  belong  to  the  brothers, 
On  looking  around,  however,  he  saw  no  trace  of 
any  human  being  ;  and  the  island  being  so  small, 
(only  sixteen  paces  long,  and  eight  broad)  that 
the  whole  surface  could  be  comprehended  within 
one  glance,  he  concluded  that  the  young  men  had 
not  been  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  re- 
turned to  Toxen  with  intelligence  that  they  were 
probably  drowned. 

The  very  day  after,  however,  some  hunters  oil 
horseback  happening  to  arrive  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Ref,  were  surprised  by  the  cries,  faint  yet 
distinct,  of  some  person  on  the  little  islet.  They 
leapt  into  the  skiff  which  lay  on  the  beach;  and 
on  reaching  the  islet,  found  the  two  brothers 
there,  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  human  wretch- 
edness. They  were  immediately  conveyed  ashore, 
and  home. 

When  able  to  give  an  account  of  their  adven- 
tures, the  brothers  related,  that  as  they  were  on 
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their  return  home  from  their  hunting  excursion, 
they  first  rowed  to  the  islet  in  Lake  Ref,  in  order 
to  take  up  a  net  which  they  had  set  there. 
Whilst  lingering  there,  a  sudden  storm  arose  at 
east,  the  violence  of  which  caused  the  skiff*  to 
break  loose,  and  drive  to  the  opposite  shore. 

As  neither  of  the  brothers  could  swim,  they 
saw  themselves  thus  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
perishing  by  hunger,  for  the  islet  was  altogether 
barren ;  and  they  had  besides  to  endure  all  the 
hardships  of  the  weather,  which  even  in  the 
month  of  August  was,  in  the  climate  of  Norway, 
inclement,  more  especially  during  the  night. 
The  account  they  gave  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  subsisted  on  some  herbs  providentially  rais- 
ed up  to  them,  is  so  piously  marvellous,  that  the 
only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  it  is,  that 
they  were  preserved  by  Providence  in  a  way 
which  they  had  not  sense  enough  left  to  describe. 
It  appears  that  they  had  built  a  little  hut  of 
stones,  sufficient  to  lie  down  in,  yet  not  of  eleva- 
tion enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  superficial 
observer;  and  under  this  they  had  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  messenger,  who  was  sent  in 
search  of  them.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  their  se- 
clusion, both  the  brothers  having  given  themselves 
up  to  despair,  Andrew,  the  younger,  with*what 
remains  of  strength  he  possessed,  cut  out  on  some 
pieces  of  timber,  most  exposed  to  view,  a  con- 
cise relation  of  their  unhappy  fate;  and  the  text 
on  which  he  desired  their  funeral  sermon  might 
be  preached,  from  Psalm  73,  v.  23,  27. 

23  Nevertheless,  I  am  always  by  thee:  for 
thou  hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand. 

27  For  lo,  they  that  forsake  thee  shall  perish. 

After  this,  the  brothers  mutually  encouraged 
each  other  in  the  hope  of  eternal  felicity,  to  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  in  faith;  and  totally 
despairing  of  all  temporal  relief,  as  their  sole 
support  had  failed,  recommended  themselves  to 
God. 

When  unexpectedly  restored  to  hopes  of  life, 
the  elder  brother  could  eat  very  little  of  the  food 
offered  to  him;  and  the  little  he  did  take  threw 
him  into  such  a  state  of  sickness,  that  he  was 
confined  for  eight  days  to  bed.  He  survived  his 
perilous  situation,  however,  thirtyseven  years. 
The  younger  brother  suffered  less  inconvenience, 
and  in  the  year  1691,  drew  up  an  account  of  the 
case  of  both.  He  showed  particular  gratitude  to 
God,  that  the  dog  had  not  obeyed  their  call  in 
swimming  across  the  Lake,  when  they  used  every 
means  to  entice  him,  that  on  his  flesh  their  lives 
might  be  preserved.  The  poor  animal,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  ordained  by  God  to  be  the  means 
of  their  deliverance. 


THE  MALAYS. 

The  Betsey  schooner,  commanded  by  Captain 
Brooks,  with  Edward  Luttrell,  the  mate,  one 
Portuguese,  three  Manilla,  and  four  Lascars,  was 
wrecked  in  a  voyage  from  Macao  to  New  South 
Wales,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1805.  The 
chip  struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks  in  only  two  feet 
water.  During  three  days  and  nights,  the  utmost 
exertions  were  made  to  get  her  off",  but  without 


avail;  and  the  crew  became  so  exhausted,  as  to 
be  barely  able  to  make  a  raft;  which,  however^ 
they  completed  on  the  24th,  and  then  left  the 
ship,  with  the  jolly-boat  in  company,  and  steered 
for  Palembang.  A  brisk  gale  arising,  the  boat 
and  the  raft  parted  company,  and  the  latter  wag 
never  heard  of  more.  The  captain,  the  mate, 
the  gunner,  and  two  seamen,  were  in  the  boat; 
and  the  whole  stock  of  provisions  being  only  a 
small  bag  of  biscuit,  was  soon  exhausted.  On 
the  30th  they  reached  Bangay,  and  went  on  shore ; 
where  they  found  some  fresh  water,  of  which 
they  drank  to  excess.  While  rambling  in  the 
woods  in  quest  of  fruit,  they  were  met  by  two 
Malays,  who  on  learning  by  signs  that  they 
wanted  food,  went  away,  and  in  the  afternoon 
returned  with  two  cocoa  nuts,  and  a  few  sweet 
potatoes,  which  they  gave  in  exchange  for  a  sil- 
ver spoon.  Night  approaching  they  returned  to 
their  boat.  Next  morning  five  Malays  brought 
them  some  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  which  they 
bartered  for  spoons  as  before.  A  new  supply  of 
provisions  was  promised  the  next  morning;  but 
instead  of  receiving  them,  as  they  expected,  they 
were  attacked  by  eleven  Malays,  one  of  whom 
threw  a  spear  at  Captain  Brooks,  which  pene- 
trated his  side;  another  made  a  cut  at  Mr.  Lut- 
trell, who  parried  it  with  a  cutlass,  and  ran  to 
the  boat.  The  gunner  was  severely  wounded, 
and  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  reached  the 
boat.  The  inhuman  savages  then  wreaked 
their  further  vengeance  on  Captain  Brooks,  by 
cutting  off  both  his  legs,  and  when  he  was  dead, 
stripping  his  body,  and  leaving  him  naked  on  the 
shore. 

Those  of  the  crew  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  the  boat,  immediately  made  sail, 
shaping  their  course  for  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
On  the  15th  of  December,  they  fell  in  with  a 
group  of  Islands,  and  approached  the  shore, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  bothy  of  Malays  in 
two  prows.  One  of  the  seamen  was  killed,  and 
the  other  was  dangerously  wounded.  Mr.  Lut- 
trell had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  spear 
piercing  through  his  hat.  The  party  being  over- 
powered, were  plundered,  and  kept  in  one  of  the 
prows  three  days,  with  little  provisions,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  They 
were  then  carried  on  shore  to  the  house  of  a 
Rajah,  on  an  island  called  Sube,  where  they  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  entirely  naked, 
until  the  20th  of  April.  The  Rajah  afterwards 
took  them  in  a  prow  to  Rhio,  where  they  arrived 
nearly  famished,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  twenty 
five  days.  Here  their  distresses  were  relieved; 
and  the  next  day  they  obtained  a  passage  to  Ma- 
lacca, which  they  reached  in  safety. 


AGREEABLE  SURPRISE. 
The  Fanny  galley,  commanded  by  Captain 
Blakely,  was  in  the  year  1747  chased  by  a  French 
privateer  off  Rotterdam,  which  ran  upon  the 
Flats,  where  she  was  beat  to  pieces.  The 
French  made  all  the  signals  of  distress;  but 
Captain  Blakely  having  only  nine  hands,  and  see- 
ing two   boats  put  off,  one  of  which  was  very 
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large  and  full  of  men,  he  did  not  at  first  go  to 
their  relief.  The  long  boat  sunk,  and  there  ap- 
pearing only  eleven  men  and  two  women  in  the 
other i  he  lay  by,  and  let  them  come  up  to  the 
galley;  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  his 
own  wife,  who  had  been  taken  four  days  before 
in  a  collier  ship,  bound  to  Rotterdam,  where  she 
was  going  to  meet  him.  The  privateer  had  one 
hundred  and  five  men,  who  all  perished,  except 
the  ten  thus  saved* 


MADEMOISELLE  DE  BOURK,  AND 
COMPANIONS. 

In  the  year  1719,  a  Genoese  Tartan,  Failing 
from  Gette  to  Barcelona,  was  taken  and  plunder- 
ed by  an  Algerine  pirate  (which  left  some  of  its 
crew  in  charge  of  the  vessel) ;  and  was  after- 
wards wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Among 
the  persons  on  board  the  Tartan,  was  the  Coun- 
tess de  Bourk,  on  her  way  to  Madrid,  where  her 
husband  was  ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
France,  and  her  family.  When  the  vessel  was 
wrecked,  the  neighboring  mountaineers  assem- 
bled on  the  beach,  to  repel  what  they  conceived 
a  hostile  invasion;  but  two  of  the  Turks,  to 
whom  the  charge  of  the  vessel  had  been  commit- 
ted, swam  ashore  and  soon  undeceived  them, 
saying  the  vessel  was  a  prize  taken  from  the 
Christians,  containing  a  great  French  princess, 
whom  they  were  conducting  to  Algiers.  The 
captain  endeavored  to  get  the  vessel  off,  but  in 
vain;  her  whole  stern  sunk  under  water,  and  the 
Countess  de  Bourk,  her  son,  and  three  female 
attendants,  being  in  the  cabin,  were  drowned. 
Those  at  the  head  of  the  ship,  among  whom  were 
the  Abbe  de  Bourk,  Mr.  Arthur,  the  steward,  a 
maid  servant,  and  the  valet,  clung  to  that  part 
of  the  wreck  on  the  rock.  Mr.  Arthur  observ- 
ing something  struggling  in  the  water,  went 
down,  and  found  it  to  be  Mademoiselle  de  Bourk, 
the  Countess'  daughter,  whom  he  extricated, 
and  put  into  the  steward's  hands,  recommending 
her  to  his  care.  He  immediately  threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  in  hopes  to  swim  ashore,  but  was 
drowned. 

Among  the  first  persons  who  quitted  the  wreck 
to  get  on  the  rock,  was  the  abbe,  who,  forcing 
his  knife  into  a  crevice,  held  by  it,  resisting  the 
violence  of  the  waves  for  some  time.  At  length, 
they  drove  him  from  his  hold,  and  cast  him  on 
a  shoal;  he  had  now  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  to 
cross,  before  reaching  the  shore;  which,  how- 
ever, with  the  help  of  an  oar,  he  succeeded  in 
doing.  The  Moors,  collected  on  the  beach,  im- 
mediately seized  on  him,  tore  off  his  clothes, 
and  used  him  with  great  barbarity.  Numbers 
of  them  made  their  way  towards  the  wreck,  in 
hopes  of  a  rich  booty.  The  steward,  who  had 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourk  in  his  arms,  made  signs 
to  the  Moors  to  advance;  and  when  they  were 
within  four  paces,  threw  her  to  them.  They 
caught  her,  and  holding  her  by  an  arm  and  a 
leg,  brought  her  ashore,  where  they  took  a  shoe 
and  a  stocking  from  her,  in  token  of  servitude. 
The  maid  and  the  valet  also  leaped  into  the  sea, 
and  were  taken  up  by  the  Moors,who  carried  them 


ashore,  and  left  them  there  naked*  The  steward 
was  the  last  who  forsook  the  wreck.  By  means 
of  a  rope,  he  climbed  from  rock  to  rock;  but 
before  he  got  to  land,  he  was  met  by  a  Moor* 
who  stripped  him  of  nearly  all  hia  clothes.  In 
this  pitiable  condition  the  captives  were  conduct- 
ed towards  cottages  on  the  nearest  mountains, 
through  rugged  paths,  and  urged  forward  with 
blows. 

When  the  captives  came  to  be  divided,  it  for- 
tunately happened,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Bourk,- 
her  uncle,  and  the  steward,  remained  together, 
under  one  master,  who,  however,  was  not  very 
humane.  He  provided  each  of  them  with  a 
wretchedly  filthy  garment,  and  a  scanty  portion 
of  very  coarse  bread  kneaded  into  cakes ;  which, 
with  water  for  their  beverage,  was  all  their  re- 
freshment, after  undergoing  so  many  fatigues* 
The  wretched  captives  were  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition,— exhausted  with  fatigue, — deprived  of 
repose, — pressed  with  want, — ^destitute  of  all 
consolation, —  and  continually  threatened  with 
torture  and  death. 

The  wrecked  packages,  and  the  dead  bodies* 
were  fished  up  by  the  Moors,  who  are  expert 
divers;  and  when  they  drew  up  any  of  the  latter* 
ashore,  they  stripped  them  quite  naked.  Dis- 
daining to  profane  their  knives  on  Christians, 
they  beat  the  Countess  de  Bowk's  fingers  off 
with  stones,  in  order  to  obtain  her  rings.  The 
steward  endeavored  to  represent,  that  they 
were  violating  every  principle  of  humanity,  is 
not  permitting  the  bodies  to  be  interred ;  but  the 
only  answer  he  received  was,  "  We  never  bury 
dogs." 

The  food  of  the  captives  was  frequently  noth- 
ing better  than  the  raw  tops  of  parsnips,  without 
a  morsel  of  bread.  The  children,  however, 
gradually  contracted  an  affection  for  Mademoi- 
selle de  Bourk,  whence  she  sometimes  procured 
a  little  milk.  This  lady  successively  wrote  four 
letters  to  the  French  consul  at  Algiers,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  wretched  condition  of  herself  and 
her  fellow  captives.  The  last  letter  fortunately 
reached  him,  and  he  read  it  to  the  Catholic  fa- 
thers who  were  at  that  time  at  Algiers,  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  Christians  in  slavery* 
The  fathers  were  sensibly  affected  by  the  letter, 
and  immediately  tendered  their  money  and  ser- 
vices; a  French  vessel  was  despatched  with 
clothes  and  provisions,  and  a  letter  from  the  Dey 
to  the  Treat  Mataboot,  through  whose  agency  the 
captives  were  ultimately  ransomed.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Bourk  was  sent  in  a  vessel  to  France, 
and  on  the  23th  of  May,  1720,  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles in  .safety. 


THE  SUSSEX. 
The  loss  of  the  Sussex  East  lndiaman,  which 
was  wrecked  near  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  in 
1738,  was  attended  with  peculiar  circumstances* 
She  met  with  a  violent  gale  on  the  9th  of  March, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
when  homeward  bound.  Two  days  after,  the 
captain  and  his  officers,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  crew,  went  on  board  the  Winchester  East 
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Indiaman ;  but  John  Deans  and  fifteen  other  sea- 
men told  the  captain,  that  "  they  would  tarry 
by  the  ship  at  all  hazards,  to  carry  her  safe  to 
some  port,  as  it  was  a  shame  to  leave  such  a 
vessel." 

The  Sussex  stood  for  Madagascar,  and  made 
the  island  in  four  days.  Two  days  after,  they 
came  to  anchor  in  St  Austin's  Bay.  They  were 
visited  by  the  king;  but  the  natives  seeing  so 
few  men  on  board,  became  insolent  and  trouble- 
some, which  induced  them  to  quit  the  coast,  and 
repair  to  Mozambique,  the  ship  being  now  in 
good  trim  for  sea.  On  the  second  day,  however, 
after  quitting  the  Bay,  the  vessel  unfortunately 
struck,  and  the  crew  finding  she  was  aground 
without  the  possibility  of  saving  her,  thought  on 
the  best  means  of  escape.  Nine  men,  including 
Deans,  got  into  the  pinnace;  but  the  rest  deter- 
mined to  take  their  chance  in  the  ship,  thinking 
there  was  no  prospect  of  saving  their  lives  in  the 
pinnace,  as  the  sea  ran  so  high.  The  pinnace 
being  parted,  was  struck  with  a  wave,  and  eight 
men  were  washed  out,  three  of  whom  were 
drowned.  The  other  five  gained  the  shore,  and 
repaired  the  pinnace. 

They  remained  on  shore  three  days ;  and  then, 
with  one  butt  of  water,  one  piece  of  pork,  and 
three  small  crabs,  put  to  sea,  and  in  seventeen 
days  reached  Madagascar,  where  they  landed. 
Here  they  .trusted  to  the  mercy  and  humanity  of 
the  natives;  but  all  of  them  died  of  sickness,  (some 
not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned) 
except  John  Deans,  who  was  conducted  to  the 
king,  and  well  received  by  him.  It  was  how- 
ever some  time  before  he  could  obtain  permission 
to  leave  the  country;  which,  after  great  hard- 
ships, he  at  length  obtained,  and  got  on  board 
an  East  India  ship,  bound  from  Madagascar  to 
Bombay.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Europe, 
and  had  a  pension  from  the  East  India  Company. 

THE  PANDORA. 

After  the  mutiny  on  board  the  Bounty  armed 
transport,  in  1789,  when  the  commander,  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  having  been  forced  into  an  open  boat, 
made  a  dangerous  voyage  from  Tofoa  to  Timor, 
the  British  government  determined  that  so  fla- 
grant an  act  of  insubordination  should  not  pass 
unpunished.  According^  the  Pandora  frigate, 
Captain  Edwards,  was  despatched  in  quest  of 
the  mutineers,  in  January,  1791.  They  were 
discovered  at  Otaheite,  and  fourteen  of  them  se- 
cured. 

On  the  return  of  the  Pandora,  in  the  month 
of  May,  she  was  wrecked  in  Endeavor  Straits, 
when  thirtyfive  of  the  crew  and  four  of  tVe  prison- 
ers perished.  The  remainder,  amounting  to  110 
persons,  got  safely  on  board  the  pinnace,  the 
launch,  the  yawl,  and  other  boats,  and  set  out 
on  a  voyage  to  Timor.  A  pair  of  wooden  scales 
was  put  into  each  boat,  and  the  provisions  being 
short,  the  weight  of  a  musket  ball  of  bread  was 
regularly  supplied  to  each  individual.  They  at 
Jength  neglected  weighing  their  slender  allowance, 
their  mouths  becoming  so  parched  that  few  at- 
tempted to  eat;  and  what  was  not  claimed,  was 
returned  to  tlve  general  stock.      Old  persona  suf- 


fered much  more  than  the  young  ones;  of  which* 
a  remarkable  instance  was  seen  in  a  young  boy, 
a  midshipman,  who  sold  his  allowance  of  water 
two  days  for  an  allowance  of  bread.  At  length, 
after  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  they  reached 
Timor,  and  afterwards  Cowpang,  where  the 
Dutch  received  them  with  the  utmost  kindness* 
and  hospitality. 

CAMOENS. 

When  the  celebrated  poet  of  Portugal  found  it 
prudent  to  banish  himself  from  his  native  coun- 
try, he  sailed  for  India  with  a  resolution  never 
to  return.  As  the  ship  left  the  Tagus,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  words  of  the  sepulchral  monument 
on  Scipio  Africanus,  Ingrata  patria,  non  pos- 
sidetis ossa  mea — Ungrateful  country,  thou 
shalt  not  possess  my  bones  !  He  then  little  knew 
what  evils  in  the  east  would  awaken  the  remem- 
brance of  his  native  fields. 

After  various  adventures,  Camoens  set  sail  in 
a  ship,  freighted  by  himself,  from  Macao  for 
Goa,  but  was  shipwrecked  in  the  gulph  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mecon  in  Cochin  China.  All 
lye  had  acquired  was  lost  in  the  waves;  his  po- 
ems, which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  he  saved 
himself  with  the  other,  were  all  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  when  he  stood  friendless  on  the  un- 
known shore.  But  the  natives  gave  him  a  most 
humane  reception  ;  and  he  has  immortalized  them 
in  the  prophetic  song  in  the  tenth  Lusiad.  Hav- 
ing named  the  Mecon,  he  thus  proceeds  : 
Este  recebera  placido,  e  brando,  tfC. 

"On  his  gentle  hospitable  bosom  shall  he  re- 
ceive the  song,  wet  from  woeful  unhappy  ship- 
wreck, escaped  from  destroying  tempests,  from 
ravenous  dangers,  the  effect  of  the  unjust  sen- 
tence upon  him,  whose  lyre  shall  be  more  re- 
nowned than  enriched." 

And  in  the  seventh  book  he  tells  us,  that  here 
he  lost  the  wealth  which  satisfied  his  wishes  : 

Agora  de  esperancaja  adquirida,  fyc. 
"  Now  blest  with  all  the  wealth  fond  hope  could  cravey 
Soon  I  beheld  that  wealth  beneath  the  wave 

Forever  lost ; 

My  life,  like  Judah's  heaven-doom 'd  king"  of  yore, 
By  miracle  prolong'd." 

INVENTIVE  ENTERPRIZE. 

When  the  crew  of  the  Wager  man  of  war  had! 
escaped  from  the  wreck  to  the  coast  of  Patago- 
nia, the  boatswain's  mate  having  got  a  water 
puncheon,  scuttled  it,  and  lashing  to  it  two  logs, 
one  on  each  side,  he  went  to  sea  in  this  extraor- 
dinary and  original  ark.  By  this  means  he  fre- 
quently provided  himself  with  wild  fowl,  while 
all  the  rest  were  starving;  and  the  weather  wag 
bad  indeed,  when  it  deterred  him  from  adventur- 
ing. Sometimes  he  would  be  absent  a  whole 
day ;  and  once  he  was  unfortunately  overset  by 
a  heavy  sea,  when  at  a  great  distance  from  shore ; 
but  being  near  a  rock,  though  no  swimmer,  he 
contrived  to  scramble  to  it.  Here  he  remained" 
two  days  with  little  prospect  of  relief,  as  he  was 
too  far  off  the  land  to  be  visible.  Luckily,  how- 
ever, a  boat  happened  to  go  that  way,  in  quest 
of  wild  fowl,  and  discovering  his  signals,  rescued 
him  from  his  forlorn  situation.     He  was,  how- 
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ever,  so  little  discouraged  by  this  accident,  that 
a  short  time  after,  he  procured  an  ox's  hide,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  hoops  he  converted  it  into  a 
6ort  of  canoe,  in  which  he  made  several  success- 
ful voyages. 

VICISSITUDES. 

The  Winterton  East  Indiaman  was  wrecked 
near  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1792.  The  boats  being  most  of  them 
dashed  in  pieces,  Captain  Dundas  and  fortyeight 
persons  were  on  board  the  vessel  when  she  went 
down.  The  rest  of  the  people  got  to  the  land, 
some  on  small  pieces  of  the  wreck  which  drifted 
nearer  the  shore;  others  in  canoes,  with  which 
the  natives  came  off  to  plunder  the  remains  of 
the  vessel.  The  whole  of  the  survivors,  in  a  few 
days,  arrived  at  Tulliar,  the  residence  of  the 
King  of  Baba,  who  treated  them  with  much  hu- 
manity. 

Mr.  Dale,  the  third  mate,  with  four  seamen, 
were  despatched  in  the  yawl  to  Mozambique,  to 
procure  a  vessel,  which,  in  consequence  of  being 
driven  to  other  settlements,  they  did  not  reach 
in  less  than  five  months.  A  vessel  was  procured, 
and  the  party,  which  had  been  reduced  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  by  sickness,  though  double 
the  uumber  escaped  from  the  wreck,  were  con- 
veyed to  Mozambique.  They  next  embarked  in 
a  private  vessel,  which  Mr.  Dale  freighted  for 
Madras,  but  on  their  voyage  they  were  captured 
by  the  French  privateer,  Le  Mutin.  Mr.  Dale 
and  Lieutenant  Brownrigg,  with  twentytwo  sea- 
men and  soldiers,  were  taken  into  the  privateer, 
and  an  officer,  with  some  men,  put  into  the  other 
ship  to  guard  the  remainder.  The  privateer 
afterwards  proceeded  on  her  cruize;  when,  on 
entering  the  road  of  Tutecorin,  she  engaged  the 
Ceylon,  a  Dutch  Indiaman,  and  after  an  action 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  captured. 
The  British  seamen  were  thus  liberated,  and 
reached  Madras  twelve  months  after  the  ship- 
wreck. 

STORM  OFF  WEYMOUTH. 

Few  storms  at  sea  have  been  more  severe  or 
destructive,  than  that  which  visited  the  coast  of 
Weymouth  on  the  18th  of  December,  1795.     In- 
deed, it  may  almost  be  said,  that 
"  The  straining  winds  ne'er  toil'd  so  hard  before." 

Three  transports,  the  Catherine,  the  Venus, 
and  the  Piedmont,  with  a  number  of  troops  on 
board,  and  three  merchant  ships,  were  wrecked. 
A  woman  and  a  boy  were  the  only  persons  saved 
from  the  Catherine.  Of  the  few,  who  reached 
the  shore,  from  the  Piedmont,  there  was  scarcely 
one  who  was  not  dreadfully  bruised,  and  some 
had  their  limbs  broken.  Of  ninetysix  persons 
on  board  the  Venus,  only  nineteen  were  saved, 
and  the  loss  of  lives  in  the  merchant  vessels  was 
still  greater. 

The  whole  number  of  dead  bodies  found  on 
the  beach,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  eight  were 
committed  to  the  earth,  as  decently  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  in  graves  dug  on  the  fleet 
Bide  of  the  beach,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea, 


where  a  pile  of  stones  was  raised  on  each  to  mark 
where  they  lay.  The  officers  were  interred  in  a 
large  grave  in  the  church-yard  of  Wyke,  where 
two  monuments  have  been  raised  to  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 

MAHOMETAN  PILGRIMS. 

An  East  India  ship  of  nine  hundred  tons  bur- 
then, manned  with  a  hundred  Lascars,  and  nav- 
igated by  a  captain,  four  mates,  and  a  gunner, 
who  were  Europeans,  sailed  from  Surat  in  India, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1754.  She  had  previous- 
ly taken  on  board  five  hundred  merchants  and 
other  passengers,  who  were  going  to  pay  their 
yearly  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet.  On 
the  18th,  a  smoke  was  observed  coming 'up 
through  the  deck  in  the  gallery,  and  the  mate 
getting  off  the  fore-hatches  to  see  where  the  fire 
was,  the  flame  burst  forth  with  such  violence, 
that  it  burnt  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  in  five 
minutes  communicated  to  the  rigging.     Now, 

'"'  Down  to  the  keels,  and  upward  to  the  sails, 
The  fire  descends,  or  mounts ;  but  still  prevails; 
Not  buckets  pour'd,  nor  strength  of  human  hand, 
Can  the  victorious  element  withstand, 
Or  stop  the  fiery  pest." 

The  boats  were  all  on  board,  except  the  long 
boat;  and  the  rigging  being  on  fire,  the  tackles 
could  not  be  used  to  hoist  them  out.  The  Las- 
cars ran  about,  but  rendered  no  assistance. 
The  mate  and  the  gunner  went  to  the  powder- 
room  to  heave  the  powder  overboard,  and  while 
thus  employed,  the  long  boat,  the  only  prospect 
of  relief,  was  cut  adrift  by  the  sailors.  The  cap- 
tain told  the  mate  that  he  had  seen  him  swim 
farther  than  to  the  long  boat;  and  that  as  it  was 
death  to  stay  on  board,  he  might  yet  reach  her 
and  save  the  Europeans.  The  mate  took  his 
cutlass  in  his  mouth,  and  instantly  leaped  over- 
board; but  he  had  so  far  to  swim,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  cutlass,  and  struggle  for  his 
life.  When  he  reached  the  long  boat,  he  was 
going  to  use  his  authority;  but  although  he  was 
much  beloved  by  the  sailors,  yet  they  told  him  it 
was  at  an  end.  They  refused  to  go  back  to  the 
ship,  saying,  that  three  or  four  hundred  people 
were  swimming  towards  the  long  boat,  which 
was  already  full;  that  they  had  left  their  own 
fathers  and  brothers  to  perish,  and  would  not 
return  to  take  in  five  infidels,  as  they  called  the 
Europeans,  on  whose  account  Mahomet  had  burnt 
the  ship. 

The  mate  was  taken  on  board,  and  there  were 
then  ninetysix  persons  in  the  boat,  without 
either  water,  provisions,  or  a  compass,  and  near- 
ly two  hundred  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, the  nearest  land.  About  eight  o'clock  at 
night,  the  ship  blew  up  with  a  noise  like  thunder, 
and  every  person  in  her  perished. 

Those  in  the  boat  rowed  fortyeight  hours  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Malabar,  when  the  mate  de- 
sired the  people  to  take  their  turbans,  and 
stitch  them  together  with  some  rope  yarn,  made 
out  of  the  long  boat's  cable.  This  they  did  with 
all  expedition  ;  and  having  a  side  wind  with  fair 
weather,  they  got  on  pretty  well. 

On  the  seventh  day  they  had  suffered  so  much 
from  thirst,  that  their  throats  and  tongues  were 
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«o  swelled,  as  to  render  them  unable  to  speak  to 
each  other.  Sixteen  died  on  that  day,  and  al- 
most the  whole  people  became  imbecile,  and  died 
of  laughing.  The  mate  was  the  only  person  that 
retained  his  senses.  Twenty  more  died  on  the 
eighth  day;  but  on  the  ninth,  land  was  observed, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  people  were  saved  from 
a  miserable  death. 

CONTRASTS, 

It  would  require  an  observer  perfectly  free 
from  all  apprehensions  of  danger  himself,  to  ob- 
serve its  varied  operations  and  effects  on  differ- 
ent characters  and  dispositions,  yet  there  are  often 
instances  of  conduct  so  very  extraordinary,  that 
they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  persons  who  re- 
tain a  tolerable  share  of  self-possession,  In  the 
/shipwreck  of  the  Wager,  when  death  became 
most  apparent,  the  crew  were  very  differently 
affected.  One  man  seemed  deprived  of  reason  ; 
and  in  the  ravings  of  despair,  stalked  about  the 
deck,  flourishing  a  cutlass  over  his  head,  and 
calling  himself  the  King  of  the  country.  He 
struck  every  one  he  came  near;  and  his  com- 
panions had  no  other  security  against  his  vio- 
lence, than  by  knocking  him  down.  Some  who 
had  before  been  reduced  by  long  sickness  and 
scurvy,  became  as  it  were  petrified  and  bereaved 
of  sense,  and  were  carried  to  and  fro  by  the  jerks 
and  rolling  of  the  ship,  like  inanimate  logs,  with- 
out making  the  slightest  effort  towards  aiding 
themselves. 

So  terrible  indeed  was  the  scene  of  foaming 
breakers  all  around,  that  one  of  the  bravest  men 
on  board,  dismayed  at  their  appearance,  would 
have  thrown  himself  over  the  rails  of  the  quarter 
deck  into  the  sea,  had  he  not  been  prevented; 
thus 

"  inen  at  once  life  seem  to  lose  and  loth, 

Running  to  lose  it,  and  to  save  it  both." 

Although  these  instances  of  weakness,  or  of  a 
want  of  fortitude,  occurred,  yet  there  were  seve- 
ral persons  on  board  who  retained  a  presence  of 
mind  truly  heroic.  The  man  at  the  helm  kept 
his  station,  though  both  rudder  and  tiller  were 
gone;  and  being  asked  by  one  of  the  officers,  if 
the  ship  would  steer  or  not,  he  first  leisurely 
made  a  trial  by  the  wheel,  and  then  answered  in 
the  negative,  with  as  much  respect  and  coolness, 
as  if  she  had  been  in  perfect  safety.  He  then 
applied  himself  with  his  usual  serenity  to  his 
duty,  persuaded  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
desert  his  post  so  long  as  the  ship  kept  together. 

MAGNANIMITY  OF  A  SAVAGE  KING. 

The  Indian  brig,  Matilda,  Captain  Fowler, 
en  a  voyage  from  New  South  Wales,  to  the  Der- 
went  and  Eastern  Islands,  was  cut  off  and  plun- 
dered on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  April,  1815, 
while  lying  at  anchor  in  Duff's  Bay,  at  the  Island 
of  Roodpoah,  one  of  the  Marquesas.  Five  of  the 
crew,  who  were  Poomatoomen,  had  previously 
deserted,  and  joining  with  some  of  the  Roodpoali 
natives,  took  the  opportunity  of  a  dark  night,  to 
cut  the  vessel  adrift;  when  she  drove  ashore 
through  a  heavy  surf,  and  was  soon  bilged  and 


filled  with  water.  When  the  natives  saw  that  it 
was  impracticable  to  get  the  vessel  afloat,  they 
concurred,  universally,  in  the  design  of  putting 
the  whole  of  the  crew  to  death ;  which  is  a  con- 
stant practice  among  the  different  natives  to- 
wards one  another,  when  their  canoes  happen  to 
fall  upon  a  strange  shore,  through  stress  of  wea- 
ther or  any  other  accident. 

Fortunately,  Captain  Fowler  had  formed  an 
intimacy  with  the  chief,  or  king,  of  these  sa- 
vages, Nooahetoo,  who  presided  at  the  horrible 
tribunal  that  had  devoted  the  wretched  mariners 
to  instant  slaughter.  He  withheld  his  assent  to 
the  murder,  but  had  no  hesitation  in  permitting 
the  plunder  of  the  vessel.  The  crew  were  in- 
formed by  the  significant  gesticulations  that  ac- 
companied the  vehement  debate  on  the  occasion, 
that  their  lives  were  dependant  upon  the  issue. 
The  good  chief,  who  was  seated  with  his  son  by 
his  side,  was  opposed  by  many  other  chiefs, 
though  of  inferior  rank;  he  had  besides  been 
called  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Island  by  the  gen- 
eral wish  of  the  people,  his  dignity  not  being  an 
hereditary  right,  but  elective,  and  the  people 
now  earnestly  pressed  their  solicitations,  peremp- 
torily demandmg  his  assent  to  the  sacrifice.  For 
a  length  of  time  he  opposed  this  cruel  resolution 
by  force  of  words;  but  this  not  seeming  likely 
to  prevail,  he  adopted  a  mode,  which,  while  it 
did  honor  to  his  humanity,  silenced  his  people  in 
an  instant.  Finding  that  all  his  expostulations 
were  defeated,  upon  the  principle  of  undeviating 
custom,  he  deliberately  took  up  two  ropes  that 
were  near  him,  and  fixing  one  round  the  neck 
of  his  son,  and  the  other  round  his  own,  he  call- 
ed to  the  chief  next  in  command,  who  immediate- 
ly  approached  him.  The  conference  was  short 
and  decisive;  he  first  pointed  to  the  cord  which 
encircled  the  neck  of  his  son,  and  then  to  the 
other  which  he  had  entwined  round  his  own. 
"  These  strangers,"  said  he,  "  are  doomed  to 
death  by  my  chiefs  and  my  people,  and  it  is  not 
fit  that  I,  who  am  their  king,  should  live  to  see 
so  vile  a  deed  perpetrated.  Let  my  child  and 
myself  be  strangled  before  it  is  performed;  and 
then  it  will  never  be  said,  that  we  sanctioned, 
even  wjth  our  eye-sight,  the  destruction  of  these 
unoffending  people." 

The  magnanimity  of  such  conduct  produced, 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  unenlightened  savages,  a 
paroxysm  of  surprise,  mingled  with  sentimentB 
of  adoration.  For  a  moment  the  people  looked 
wildly  on  their  king,  whose  person  they  adored. 
They  saw  the  obedient  chief,  to  whom  the  order 
of  strangling  had  been  imparted,  aghast  with  hor 
ror  and  amazement  at  the  change  which  a  few 
moments  had  produced.  The  mandate  which 
had  proceeded  from  the  king's  own  lips  must  be 
obeyed;  and,  commanded  to  perform  the  dread- 
ful office,  he  was  proceeding  to  obey,  when  a 
sudden  shout  from  the  multitude  awed  him  to  for- 
bear. "  The  king  !  the  king!  "  burst  forth 
from  every  lip.  "What!  kill  the  king!  No.no, 
let  all  the  strangers  live — no  man  shall  kill  the 
king."  Thus  were  the  lives  of  Captain  Fowler 
and  his  men  preserved,  and  they  afterwards  reach- 
ed Sydney  in  safety. 
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WHAT  IS  TRUTHS 

Father  Fulgentio,  the  friend  and  biog- 
rapher of  the  celebrated  Paul  Sarpi,  both  of  them 
secret  friends  of  the  progress  of  religious  refor- 
mation, was  once  preaching  upon  Pilate's  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  truth  1  "  He  told  the  audience, 
that  he  had  at  last,  after  many  searches  found  it 
out;  and  holding  forth  a  New  Testament,  said, 
"  Here  it  is  my  friends;  "  but  added,  sorrowful- 
ly, as  he  returned  it  to  his  pocket,  "  It  is  a  seal- 
ed book."  It  has  been  since  the  glory  of  the 
reformation  to  break  the  seal  which  priestly 
craft  had  imposed  upon  it,  and  to  lay  its  blessed 
treasures  open  to  the  universal  participation  of 
mankind. 


LAY   PREACHER. 

In  the  year  1555,  a  Mr.  Tavernier,  of  Bres- 
ley  in  Norfolk,  had  a  special  licence  signed  by 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  authorizing  him  to 
preach  in  any  place  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
though  he  was  a  layman ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
preached  before  the  king  at  court,  wearing  a 
velvet  bonnet  or  round  cap,  a  damask  gown,  and 
a  gold  chain  about  his  neck.  In  the  reign  of 
Mary,  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's 
Oxford,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  a  gold 
chain  about  his  neck;  and  preached  to  the 
scholars,  beginning  his  sermon  in  these  words  : 
"  Arriving  at  the  mount  of  St.  Mary'  s  in  the 
Stony  Stage  where  I  now  stand,  I  have  brought 
you  some  fine  biscuits,  baked  in  the  oven  of 
Charity,  Carefully  Conserved  for  the  Chickens 
of  the  Church."  This  sort  of  style,  especially 
the  alliterative  part  of  it,  was  much  admired  in 
those  days,  even  by  the  most  accomplished  of 
scholars ;  and  was  long  after  in  great  favor  both 
with  speakers  and  hearers. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Tavernier  first  received 
commission  as  a  preacher,  good  preaching 
was  so  very  rare,  that  not  only  the  king's  chap- 
lains were  obliged  to  make  circuits  round  the 
country  to  instruct  the  people,  and  to  fortify 
them  against  popery,  but  even  laymen,  who 
were  scholars  were  employed  for  that  purpose. 


REIGN  OF  MARY. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne, 
all  the  Protestant  pulpits  were  shut  up;  the  most 
eminent  preachers  in  London  were  put  in  con- 
finement, and  all  the  married  clergy  throughout 
the  kingdon  were  deprived  of  their  benefices. 
Dr.  Parker  calculates  that  out  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand clergymen,  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
were  turned  out.  A  few  days  after  the  queen 
had  been  proclaimed,  there  was  a  tumult  at  St. 
Paul's,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Bourne,  one  of 
the  canons  of  that  church,  preaching  against  the 
reformation.      He  spoke   in  praise  of  Bishop 


Bonner,  and  was  making  some  severe  reflections 
on  the  late  King  Edward,  when  the  whole  audi- 
ence rose  in  confusion.  Some  called  out,"  Pull 
down  the  preacher ;  "  others  threw  stones;  and 
one  person  threw  a  dagger  at  the  doctor,  which 
stuck  in  the  pulpit.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Bradford  and  Mr.  Rogers,  two 
popular  preachers  for  the  reformation,  he  had 
certainly  been  sacrificed.  These  men,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  rescued  him,  and  convey- 
ed him  in  safety  to  a  neighboring  house.  This 
act  of  kindness  was  afterwards  repaid  by  their 
imprisonment  and  death  at  the  stake. 

SINCERITY. 
La  Bruyere  is  strong  in  his  commendation 
of  Father  Seraphin,  an  apostolical  preacher. 
The  first  time  (he  says)  that  he  preached  before 
Louis  XIV.,  he  said  to  this  monarch,  "  Sire,  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  custom  according  to  the 
prescription  of  which  I  should  pay  you  a  com- 
pliment. This  I  hope  your  majesty  will  dis- 
pense with;  for  I  have  been  searching  for  a 
compliment  in  the  scriptures,  and,  unhappily,  I 
have  not  found  one." 

CONTRAST. 

Carracciolo,  a  celebrated  Italian  preacher, 
once  exercised  his  talents  before  the  Pope,  on 
the  luxury  and  licentiousness  which  then  pre- 
vailed at  court.  "  Fie  on  St.  Peter  !  fie  on  St. 
Paul  !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  who  having  it  in  their 
power  to  live  as  voluptuously  as  the  Pope  and 
the  cardinals,  chose  rather  to  mortify  their  lives 
with  fasts,  with  watchings,  and  labors." 

NOVELTY. 

When  M.  le  Tourneau  preached  the  Lent  ser- 
mons at  St.  Benoit,  in  Paris,  in  the  room  of 
Father  Quesnel,  who  had  been  obliged  to  ab- 
scond, Louis  XIV.  enquired  of  Boileau  if  he 
knew  anything  of  a  preacher  called  Le  Tourneau, 
whom  everybody  was  running  after!  "Sire," 
replied  the  poet,  "  your  majesty  knows  that  peo- 
ple always  run  after  novelties;  this  man  preach- 
es the  gospel."  The  king  then  pressing  him  to 
give  his  opinion  seriously,  Boileau  added, 
"  When  M.  le  Tourneau  first  ascends  the  pulpit, 
his  ugliness  so  disgusts  the  congregation,  that 
they  wish  he  would  go  down  again ;  but  when 
he  begins  to  speak,  they  dread  the  time  of  his 
descending." 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  very  successful 
preacher,  after  he  had  entered  into  orders, 
thought  himself  so  ill-qualified  for  the  pulpit, 
that  he  actually  went  and  renounced  all  the  du- 
ties of  the  priesthood ;  but  was  afterwards,  by 
the  earnest  persuasions  of  M.  de  Sacy,  induced 
|  to  resume  them. 
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Boileau's  remarks,  as  to  the  novelty  of 
''preaching  the  gospel"  at  that  period,  brings 
to  remembrance  the  candid  confession  of  a  preach- 
er at  Mols,  near  Antwerp,  who,  in  a  sermon  de- 
livered to  an  audience  wholly  of  his  own  order, 
observed,  (f  We  are  worse  than  Judas;  he  sold 
ftod  delivered  his  master;  we  sell  him  to  you, 
but  deliver  him  not.'* 


jQUEEN  ELIZABETH, 
With  all  the  strength  of  mind  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  possessed,  she  had  the  weakness  of  her 
gex  ae  far  as  related  to  her  age  and  her  personal 
attractions.  '•'  The  majesty  and  gravity  of  a 
sceptre,"  says  a  contemporary  of  this  great 
princess,  *'  could  not  alter  that  nature  of  a 
woman  in  her.  When  Bishop  Rudd  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  before  her,  he  wishing  in  a 
godly  zeal,  as  well  became  him,  that  she  should 
think  some  time  of  mortality,  being  then  sixty- 
jthree  years  of  age,  took  his  text  fit  for  that  pur- 
pose out  of  the  Psalms,  xc.  12-. '  O  teach  us 

,to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  incline  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom;'  which  text  he  handled 
most  learnedly.  But  when  he  spoke  of  some 
sacred  and  mystjcal  numbers," as  three  for  the 
Trinity,  three  times  three  for  the  heavenly  hier- 
archy, seven  for  the  sabbath,  and  seven  times 
seven  for  a  jubilee;  and,  lastly,  nine  times  seven 
for  the  grand  climacterical  year  (her  age),  she 
perceiving  whereto  it  tended,  began  to  be  trou- 
bled with  it.  The  bishop  discovering  all  was 
jiot  well,  for  the  pulpit  stood  opposite  to  her  ma- 
jesty, he  fell  to  treat  of  some  more  plausible  num- 
bers, as  of  the  number  666,  making  Latinus,  with 
which,  he  said,  he  could  prove  Pope  to  be  Anti- 
christ, &c,  He  still,  however,  interlarded  his 
sermon  with  Scripture  passages,  touching  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  as  that  in  Ecclesiasticus, '  When 
the  grinders  shall  be  few  in  number,  and  they 
wax  dark  that  look  out  of  the  windows,  &c.,  and 
the  daughters  of  singing  shall  be  abased ; '  and 
more  to  that  purpose.  The  queen,  as  the  man- 
ner was,  opened  the  window;  but  she  was  so 
far  from  giving  him  thanks  or  good  countenance, 
that  she  said  plainly,  "  he  might  have  kept  his 
arithmetic  to  himself;  but  I  see  the  greatest 
clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men;'  and  so  she  went 
away  discontented." 

ROYAL  WIT. 

Fuller  has  enrolled  among  his  Worthies,  Dr. 
Field,  Dean  of  Glocester,  a  learned  divine, 
■*'  whose  memory,"  he  says,  U  dwelleth  like  a 
field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed."  He  was  an 
excellent  preacher,  and  used  often  to  preach  be- 
fore James  I.,  especially  in  his  progress  through 
Hampshire,  in  1609.  The  first  time  his  majes- 
ty heard  him,  he  observed  in  the  same  punning 
spirit  with  Fuller,  and  which  was  indeed  char- 
acteristic of  the  age,  "  This  is  a  field  for  the 
Lord  to  dwell  in."  His  majesty  gave  him  a 
promise  of  a  bishopric,  but  never  fulfilled  it. 
When  he  heard  of  the  doctor's  death,  his  con- 
science appears  to  have  smote  him.     He  express- 


ed some  regret,  and  said,  "  I  should  have  done 
more  for  that  man." 

Another  divine,  whom  his  majesty  used  to 
style  "  the  King  of  preachers,"  was  John  King, 
who  became  Bishop  of  London  in  1611 ;  and  was 
so  great  a  preacher,  that  even  after  his  elevation 
to  the  mitre,  he  never  missed  delivering  a  ser- 
mon on  Sunday  when  his  health  permitted. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  used  to  say  of  Bishop 
King,  that  "  he  was  the  best  preacher  in  the 
Star  Chamber  in  his  time." 


DANIEL  BURGESS. 

The  noted  Daniel  Burgess,  the  non-conformist 
minister,  was  by  no  means  of  puritan  strictness, 
for  he  was  the  most  facetious  person  of  his  day ; 
and  carried  his  wit  so  far,  as  to  retail  it  from 
the  pulpit  with  more  levity  than  decency, 
Speaking  of  Job's  "  robe  of  righteousness,"  he 
once  said  *'  If  any  one  of  you  would  have  a  suit 
for  a  twelvemonth,  let  him  repair  to  Monmouth 
Street;  if  for  his  lifetime,  let  him  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery;  but  if  for  all  eternity,  let 
him  put  on  the  robe  of  righteousness."  The 
sermons  of  Burgess  were  artfully  adapted  to  the 
prejudices  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  his  hearers 
-rwwii  and  whiggism  went  hand  in  hand  with 
Scripture.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  and  would  not  uphold  the 
Pretender's  cause  from  the  pulpit.  He  once 
preached  a  sermon  about  that  time,  on  the  rea- 
son why  the  Jews  were  not  called  Jacobites,  in 
which  he  said,  "  God  ever  hated  Jacobites,  and 
therefore  Jacob's  sons  were  not  so  called,  but 
Israelites."  The  preacher's  love  of  a  joke  here 
triumphed  over  the  truth,  and  his  knowledge  of 
chronology. 


ELEGANT  COMPLIMENT. 
Dr.  Balguy,  a  preacher  of  great  celebrity, 
after  having  delivered  an  excellent  sermon  at 
Winchester  Cathedral,  the  text  of  which  was, 
"  All  wisdom  is  sorrow,"  received  the  following 
extempore,  but  elegant,  compliment  from  Dr, 
Watson,  then  at  Winchester  School  : 

If  what  you  advance,  dear  doctor,  be  true, 
That  wisdom  is  sorroiv,  how  wretched  are  you, 


STEADFASTNESS. 
Dr.  Harris,  the  minister  of  Hanwell,  during 
the  civil  wars,  frequently  had  military  officers 
quartered  at  his  house.  A  party  of  them  being 
unmindful  of  the  respect  due  to  the  minister  of 
religion,  indulged  themselves  in  swearing.  The 
doctor  noticed  this,  and  on  the  following  Sunday 
preached  from  these  words  :  (l  Above  all  things, 
my  brethren,  swear  not."  This  so  enraged  the 
soldiers,  who  judged  the  sermon  was  intended  for 
them,  that  they  swore  they  would  shoot  him  if 
he  preached  on  the  subject  again.  He  was  not 
however  to  be  intimidated ;  and  on  the  following 
Sunday,  he  not  only  preached  from  the  same  text, 
but  inveighed  in  still  stronger  terms  against  the 
vice  of  swearing.     As  he  was  preaching,  a  sol? 
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dier  levelled  his  carbine  at  him;  but  he  went  on 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  without  the  slight- 
est fear  or  hesitation. 


SEA  CAPTAIN  MADE  BISHOP. 

Dr.  Lyons,  who  was  preferred  to  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  held  the 
benefice  for  twenty  years,  though  he  never  preach- 
ed but  once,  which  was  on  the  death  of  the  queen. 
On  that  melancholy  occasion,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  pay  the  last  honors  to  his  royal  mistress, 
and  accordingly  ascended  the  pulpit  in  Christ 
Church,  Cork,  where  he  delivered  a  good  dis- 
course on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  great 
and  amiable  qualities  of  her  majesty.  He  con- 
cluded in  the  following  warm  but  whimsical  man- 
ner. "  Let  those  who  feel  this  loss,  deplore  with 
nae  on  this  melancholy  occasion;  but  if  there  be 
any  that  hear  me,  who  have  secretly  wished  for 
this  event  (as  perhaps  there  may  be),  they  have 
now  got  their  wish,  and  may  it  do  them  all  the 
good  they  deserve." 

The  bishop's  aversion  to  preaching,  is  supposed 
to  have  arisen  from  his  not  having  been  intended 
for  the  church.  His  promotion  is  very  singular; 
he  was  captain  of  a  ship,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  gallantly  in  several  actions  with  the  Span- 
iards, that,  on  being  introduced  to  the  queen,  she 
told  him  that  he  should  have  thejirst  vacancy 
that  offered.  The  honest  captain,  who  under- 
Stood  the  queen  literally,  soon  after  hearing  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  See  of  Cork,  immediately  set 
out  for  court,  and  claimed  the  royal  promise. 
The  queen,  astonished  at  the  request,  for  a  time 
remonstrated  against  the  impropriety  of  it,  and 
said,  that  she  could  never  think  it  a  suitable  of- 
fice for  him.  It  was,  however,  in  vain;  he 
pleaded  the  royal  promise,  and  relied  on  it. 
The  queen  then  said,  she  would  take  a  few  days 
to  consider  of  the  matter;  when  examining  into 
his  character,  and  finding  that  he  was  a  sober 
moral  man,  as  well  as  an  intrepid  commander, 
she  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  the  bishopric, 
saying,  she  "hoped  he  would  take  as  good  care 
of  the  church,  as  he  had  done  of  the  state." 


SOUTH. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  South,  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  Charles  the  Second,  preaching  on  a  certain 
day  before  court,  which  was  composed  of  the 
most  profligate  and  dissipated  men  in  the  nation, 
perceived  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  that 
sleep  had  gradually  taken  possession  of  his  hear- 
ers. The  doctor  immediately  stopped  short,  and 
changing  his  tone  of  voice,  called  out  to  Lord 
Lauderdale  three  times.  His  lordship  standing 
up,  "  My  lord,"  said  South,  with  great  com- 
posure, "  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  repose, 
but  I  must  beg  of  you  that  you  will  not  snore 
quite  so  loud,  lest  you  awaken  his  majesty." 

On  another  occasion,  when  preaching  before 
the  king,  he  chose  for  his  text  these  words: 
"  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  disposing 
of  it  is  of  the  Lord."     In  this  sermon  he  intro- 
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duced  three  remarkable  instances  of  unexpected 
advancement,  those  of  Agathocles,  Massaniello, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Of  the  latter  he  said, 
"  And  who,  that  beheld  such  a  bankrupt  beggarly 
fellow  as  Cromwell,  first  entering  the  Parliament 
House  with  a  threadbare  torn  cloak,  greasy  hat 
(perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for),  could  have 
suspected  that,  In  the  space  of  so  few  yeais,  he 
should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  ban- 
ishment of  another,  ascend  the  throne!  "  At 
this  the  king  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a  violent 
fit  of  laughter;  and  turning  to  Dr.  South's  pa- 
tron, Mr.  Lawrence  Hyde,  afterwards  created 
Lord  Rochester,  said,  "  Odds  fish,  Lory,  your 
chaplain  must  be  a  bishop;  therefore  put  me  in 
mind  of  him  at  the.  next  death." 

Bishop  Kennet  says  of  South,  that  "  he  labor- 
ed very  much  to  compose  his  sermons;  and  in 
the  pulpit,  worked  up  his  body  when  he  came  to 
a  piece  of  wit,  or  any  notable  saying." 

His  wit  was  certainly  the  least  of  his  recom- 
mendations ;  he  indulged  in  it  to  an  excess  which 
often  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit.  When 
Sherlock  accused  him  of  employing  wit  in  a  con- 
troversy on  the  Trinity,  South  made  but  a  sorry 
reply:  "Had  it  pleased  God  to  have  made  you 
a  wit,  what  would  you  have  donel  " 

FENELON. 

When  Fenelon  was  almoner  to  the  king,  and 
attending  Louis  XIV.  to  a  sermon  preached  by 
a  capuchin,  he  fell  asleep.  The  capuchin  per- 
ceived it,  and  breaking  off  his  discourse,  said, 
"Awake  that  sleeping  Abbe,  who  comes  here 
only  to  pay  his  court  to  the  king;"  a  reproof 
which  Fenelon  often  related  with  pleasure  after 
he  became  Arcbbishop  of  Cambray. 

At  another  time  the  king  was  astonished  to 
find  only  Fenelon  and  the  priest  at  the  chapel, 
instead  of  a  numerous  congregation  as  usual. 
"  What  is  the  reason  of  all  thisl  "  said  the  king, 
"Why,"  replied  Fenelon,  "I  caused  it  to  be 
given  out,  sire,  that  your  majesty  did  not  attend 
chapel  to  day,  that  you  might  know  who  came 
to  worship  God,  and  who  to  flatter  the  king." 

When  Louis  appointed  Fenelon  chief  of  the 
Missionaries,  to  convert  the  Protestants  of  Sain 
songe,  his  majesty  insisted  that  a  regiment  of 
guards  should  accompany  him.  "  The  ministers 
of  religion,"  said  Fenelon,  "  are  the  evangelists 
of  peace;  and  the  military  might  frighten  all, 
but  would  not  persuade  a  single  individual.  It 
was  by  the  force  of  their  morals  that  the  apostles 
converted  mankind;  permit  us  then,  sire,  to  fol- 
low their  example."  "But,  alas!"  said  the 
king,  "  have  you  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fanat- 
icism of  those  heretics'?  "  "  I  am  no  stranger 
to  it,  sire,  but  a  priest  must  not  let  fears  like 
these  enter  into  his  calculation;  and  I  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  again  to  you,  sire,  that  if 
we  would  draw  to  us  our  diffident  brethren,  we 
must  go  to  them  like  true  apostles.  For  my  own 
part,  I  had  rather  become  their  victim,  than  see 
one  of  their  ministers  exposed  to  the  vexations, 
thejinsult,  and  the  almost  necessary  violence  of 
our  military  men.". 
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Not  long  before  he  died,  Fehelon  ascended  the 
pulpit  of  his  cathedral,  and  excommunicated  in 
person  such  of  his  own  works  as  the  Pope  had 
interdicted.  He  placed  on  the  altar  a  piece  of 
sacred  plate,  on  which  were  embossed  some 
books,  with  the  titles  of  the  alleged  heretical 
ones  struck  with  the  pre  of  heaven. 


TROPE  FOR  TROPE. 
A  clergyman  preaching  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Wapping,  observing  that  most  part  of  his  au- 
dience were  in  the  sea-faring  way,  very  naturally 
embellished  his  discourse  with  several  nautical 
tropes  and  figures.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
advised  them  to  be  ever  on  the  watch,  so  that, 
on  whatsoever  tack  the  evil  one  should  bear  down 
upon  them,  he  might  be  crippled  in  action. 
"  Aye,  master,"  muttered  a  jolly  son  of  Neptune ; 
"  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  will  depend  upon  your 
having  the  weather  gage  of  him."  A  just,  though 
whimsical,  remark. 


WITTY  PERVERSION. 
Dr.  Williamson,  vicar  of  Moulton,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, had  a  violent  quarrel  with  one  of  his  pa- 
rishioners of  the  name  of  Hardy,  who  showed 
cone'derable  resentment.  On  the  succeeding 
Sunday,  the  doctor  preached  from  the  following 
text,  which  he  pronounced  with  much  emphasis, 
and  with  a  significant  look  at  Mr.  Hardy,  who 
was  present:  "There  is  no  fool  like  the  fool 

HARDY." 


SINGULAR  DISTINCTION. 

Mr.  Mossman,  a  Scotch  minister,  preaching 
on  the  sin  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain,  made 
this  singular  distinction:  "  O,  sirs,  this  is  a  very 
great  sin ;  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  steal 
all  the  horned  cattle  in  the  parish,  than  once  take 
God's  name  in  vain." 


READING  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  a  curate  in  the  West 
of  England,  refused  to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
though  repeatedly  desired  to  do  so  by  his  parish- 
ioners. They  complained  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocess,  who  ordered  it  to  be  read.  The  Creed 
is  appointed  to  be  said  or  sun?  ;  and  the  curate 
accordingly,  on  the  following  Sunday,  thus  ad- 
dressed his  congregation.  "  Next  follows  St, 
Athanasius'  Creed,  either  to  be  said  or  sung, 
and  with  God's  leave  I'll  sing  it.  Now,  clerk, 
mind  what  you  are  about."  They  immediately 
commenced  singing  it  in  a  fox-hunting  tune, 
which  having  previously  practised,  was  correctly 
performed.  The  parishioners  again  met,  and 
informed  their  curate  that  they  would  dispense 
with  the  Creed  in  future. 


SUBLIME  INCIDENT. 
When  the  well-known  Dr.  Barth  preached  for 
die  first  time  in  his  native  city  of  Leipsic,  he 


disdained  the  usual  precaution  of  having  his  ser- 
mon placed  in  the  Bible  before  him,  to  refer  to 
in  case  of  need.  A  violent  thunder  storm  sud- 
denly arising,  just  as  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
discourse,  and  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder 
causing  him  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  argument, 
with  great  composure  and  dignity  he  shut  the 
Bible,  saying,  with  strong  emphasis,  "  When 
God  speaks,  man  must  hold  his  peace."  He 
then  descended  from  the  pulpit,  while  the  whole 
congregation  looked  on  him  with  admiration  and 
wonder. 


TRUTH  WILL  OUT. 
Aubrey  says,  that  Dr.  Babington,  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  celebrated  Robert,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, being  employed  by  that  nobleman  to 
preach  the  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  his  first  wife, 
whose  death  it  is  now  almost  historically  certain, 
was  foully  accomplished  by  the  earl's  desire,  in 
order  to  promote  his  ambitious  hopes  of  an  alli- 
ance with  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  honest  parson 
"  tripped  once  or  twice  in  his  speeeh,  by  recom- 
mending to  their  memories  that  virtuous  lady  so 
pitifully — murdered,  instead  of  saying,  so  piti- 
fully  slain." 


SERMON  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
A  clergyman,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Opie,  declared 
t6"him,  that  he  once  delivered  one  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  as  a  ser- 
mon, with  no  other  alteration,  but  in  such  words 
as  made  it  applicable  to  morals  instead  of  the 
fine  arts.  «  Which,"  says  the  relater,  "  is  a 
proof  of  the  depth  of  his  reasoning,  and  of  its 
foundation  being  formed  on  the  principles  of  gen- 
eral nature." 


WHIMSICAL   INTERRUPTION. 

When  Dr.  Beadon  was  Rector  of  Eltham,  in 
Kent,  the  text  he  one  day  undertook  to  preach 
from  was,  "  Who  art  thou!  "  After  reading  the 
text,  he  made  (as  was  his  custom)  a  pause,  for 
the  congregation  to  reflect  upon  the  words ;  when 
a  gentleman,  in  military  dress,  who  at  the  instant 
was  marching  very  sedately  up  the  middle  aisle 
of  the  church,  supposing  it  a  question  addressed 
to  him,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  replied,  *'  I 
am,  sir,  an  officer  of  the  sixteenth  regiment  of 
foot,  on  a  recruiting  party  here;  and  having 
brought  my  wife  and  family  with  me,  I  wish  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  neighboring  clergy  and 
gentry."  This  so  deranged  the  divine,  and  as* 
tonished  the  congregation,  that  though  they  at- 
tempted to  listen  with  decorum,  the  discourse 
was  not  proceeded  in  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 


DR.    KENNICOTT. 

After  Dr.  Kennicott  had  taken  orders,  he 
went  to  officiate  in  his  clerical  capacity  at  Tot- 
ness,  his  native  town,  where  his  father  filled  the 
humble  situation  of  parish  clerk.     When  his  fa- 
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thcr,  as  clerk,  proceeded  to  place  the  surplice  on 
his  shoulders,  a  struggle  ensued  between  the  mod- 
esty of  the  son,  and  the  honest  pride  of  the  pa- 
rent, who  insisted  on  paying  that  respect  to  his 
son,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  show  to 
other  clergymen.  Nor  was  this  the  only  affect- 
ing circumstance  which  occured  on  this  occasion. 
His  mother  had  often  declared,  she  should  never 
be  able  to  support  the  joy  of  hearing  her  son 
preach;  and  she  was  now  actually  so  overcome, 
as  to  be  taken  out  of  the  church  in  a  state  of  tem- 
porary insensibility 

APOLOGY  FOR  FLATTERY. 

James  II.  once  asked  a  preacher,  how  he  could 
justify  the  commending  of  princes  when  they  did 
not  deserve  it!  He  answered,  that  princes 
were  so  high  in  station,  that  preachers  could  not 
use  the  same  liberty  in  reproving  them  as  other 
men,  and  therefore  by  praising  them  for  what 
they  were  not,  taught  them  what  they  ought  to 
be.  The  king  was  pleased  with  the  ingenuity 
of  the  answer,  but  observed  that,  for  himself,  he 
did  not  desire  to  be  complimented  into  his  duty; 
they  had  his  full  permission  to  tell  him  plainly  of 
his  faults ;  he  desired  their  prayers,  and  not  their 
praises. 

PURITAN  COURT  PREACHERS.' 

Edward  Deering,  a  puritan  divine  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  much  celebrated  for  his  elo- 
quence in  the  pulpit.  He  appears  to  have  car- 
ried his  resistance  to  the  established  religion, 
to  a  greater  height  than  most  of  his  brethren,  and 
did  not  spare  even  the  queen  herself  (Elizabeth). 
On  one  occasion,  when  preaching  before  her  ma- 
jesty, he  told  her  that,  when  she  was  persecuted 
by  Queen  Mary,  her  motto  was  "  tanquam  ovis" 
(like  a  sheep) ;  but  now  it  might  be  "  tanquam 
indomita  juvenca"  (like  an  untamed  heifer). 
The  queen,  with  a  mildness  not  usual  with  her, 
took  no  other  notice  of  his  rudeness,  than  merely 
to  order  that  he  should  not  preach  at  court  again. 

ARRESTING    ATTENTION. 

A  party  of  clergymen  were  one  day  in  conver- 
sation, pleasantly  talking  of  their  success  in 
preAching.  One  of  them  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
once  converted  a  man  with  my  eyes."  When 
requested  to  explain,  he  added,  "  a  straggler 
once  entered  my  church,  and  casting  his  looks 
towards  me,  he  thought  I  was  staring  him  in  the 
face.  To  avoid  my  observation,  he  removed 
from  door  to  door,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  last 
he  resolved  to  stare  me  out  of  countenance;  his 
attention  was  thus  fixed  upon  what  was  said,  and 
his  sentiments  and  conduct  from  that  day  under- 
went a  complete  change." 

^LOVE  ONE    ANOTHER." 
A    Welsh   parson    preaching  from  this   text, 
"  Love  one  another,"  told  his  congregation,  that 
in  kind  and  respectful  treatment  to  our  fellow 


creatures,  we  were  inferior  to  the  brute  creation. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  he 
quoted  an  instance  of  two  goats  in  his  own  par- 
ish, that  once  met  upon  a  bridge  so  very  narrow, 
that  they  could  not  pass  by  without  one  thrust- 
ing the  other  off  into  the  river.  "  And,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  how  do  you  think  they  acted!  Why, 
I  will  tell  you.  One  goat  laid  himself  down,  and 
let  the  other  leap  over  him.  Ah!  beloved,  let 
us  live  like  goats." 

NONCONFORMITY. 

When  Oliver  Heywood  was  about  to  quit  the 
living  in  Coley  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax, 
Yorkshire,  on  account  of  the  laws  of  conformity, 
one  of  his  hearers  was  very  earnest  in  expressing 
his  desire  that  he  would  still  continue  their 
preacher.  Mr.  Heywood  said  he  would  as  glad- 
ly preach,  as  they  could  desire  it,  if  he  could 
conform  with  a  safe  conscience.  "Oh!  sir," 
replied  the  man,  "  many  a  man  now-a-days  makes 
a  great  gash  in  his  conscience,  cannot  you  make 
a  little  nick  in  yours!  " 

ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

A  very  absent  divine  finding  his  sight  begin  to 
fail,  purchased  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  using  them,  preached  for  a  brother 
clergyman,  but  was  observed  to  have  them  at  the 
top  of  his  forehead  during  the  whole  sermon. 
"  So  you  have,  at  last,  taken  to  spectacles,  doc- 
tori  "  said  a  friend  after  the  service.  "Yes," 
returned  the  unconscious  absentee,  "  I  found  I 
could  not  do  without  them,  and  I  wonder  now  I 
never  used  them  till  to-day!  " 


SCORNERS  REBUKED. 

Whitefield  being  informed  that  some  lawyers 
had  come  to  hear  him  by  way  of  sport,  took  for 
his  text  these  words:  "  And  there  came  a  cer- 
tain lawyer  to  our  Lord."  Designedly  he  read, 
"  And  there  came  certain  lawyers  to  our — I  am 
wrong,  *  a  certain  lawyer,'  I  was  almost  certain 
that  I  was  wrong.  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  one 
lawyer;  but  what  a  wonder  if  there  had  been 
more  than  one!  "  The  theme  of  the  sermon 
corresponded  with  its  commencement,  and  those 
who  came  to  laugh,  went  away  edified 

BURNET  AND   SPRAT. 

Bishop  Burnet  and  Bishop  Sprat  were  old  ri- 
vals. On  some  public  occasion,  they  both 
preached  before  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
prevailed  in  those  days  an  indecent  custom; 
when  the  preacher  touched  any  favorable  topic 
in  a  manner  that  delighted  his  audience,  their  ap- 
probation was  expressed  by  a  loud  hum,  con- 
tinued in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  pleasure. 
When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congregation 
hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down 
to  enjoy  it,  and  rubbed  his  face  with  his  handker- 
chief. When  Sprat  preached,  he  was  also  hon- 
ored with  the  like  animating  hum;  but  he  stretch 
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ed  out  his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried, 
"  Peace,  peace,  1  pray  you  peace." 

Burnet's  sermon  (says  Salmon)  was  re- 
markable for  sedition;  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty. 
Burnet  had  the  thanks  of  the  House;  Sprat  had 
no  thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the  king,  which 
he  said  was  of  as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of  the 
Commons. 


CAL AMY'S  REPROOF  TO  GENERAL 
MONK. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Calamy  was  once  preach- 
ing before  General  Monk,  and  having  occasion 
to  speak  of  filthy  lucre,  he  said,  "And  why  is 
it  called  filthy,  but  because  it  makes  men  do  base 
and  filthy  things  1  "  "Some  men,"  added  he, 
"  will  betray  three  kingdoms  for  filthy  lucre's 
sake."  Saying  which,  he  threw  his  handker- 
chief, which  he  usually  waved  in  his  hand,  at 
the  pew  in  which  General  Monk  sat.  The  allu- 
sion was  doubtless  applicable  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  reverend  preacher  spoke;  but  the 
three  kingdoms  appear  themselves  to  have  thought 
differently. 


STILLINGFLEET  AND  CHARLES  II. 

Charles  the  Second  once  demanded  of  Dr. 
Stillingfleet,  who  was  a  preacher  to  the  court, 
'•  why  he  read  his  sermons  before  him,  when  on 
every  other  occasion  his  sermons  were  delivered 
extempore  1  The  doctor  answered,  that  over- 
awed by  so  many  great  and  noble  personages, 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  he  dared 
not  trust  to  his  powers.  "  And  now,"  said  the 
divine,  "  will  your  majesty  permit  me  to  ask  a 
question"?  "  "  Certainly,"  said  the  condescend- 
ing monarch.  "Why,  then,  does  your  majesty 
read  your  speeches,  when  it  may  be  presumed 
that  you  can  have  no  such  reason'?  "  "  Why, 
truly,"  said  the  king,  "  I  have  asked  my  sub- 
jects so  often  for  money,  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
look  them  in  the  face." 

TIMIDITY. 

Dr.  Westfield,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  the 
jreign  of  Charles  the  First,  was  so  excellent  a 
preacher,  that  Bishop  King  said  he  wa3  "  born 
an  orator;  "  and  yet  he  was  of  such  extreme 
modesty,  that  he  never  ascended  the  pulpit,  even 
,when  he  had  been  fifty  years  a  preacher,  but  he 
trembled.  Preaching  once  before  the  king  at 
Oxford,  he  fainted  away ;  but  his  majesty  await- 
ed his  recovery,  and  then  had  from  him  such  a 
sermon,  as  abundantly  rewarded  the  royal  con- 
descension. 


DR.  HAMMOND. 
In  1633,  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
happening  to  be  present  at  a  sermon  delivered 
at  court  by  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  was  so  deeply 
affected  by  it,  and  conceived  so  high  an  opinion 
of  the  preacher's  merit,  that  he  spontaneously 
conferred  upon  him  the  rectory  of  Penhurst  in 


Kent,  which  was  then  vacant,  and  in  his  lord- 
ship's gift.  King  Charles  I.  used  to  say  of  Dr. 
Hammond,  that  he  was  the  most  natural  orator 
he  ever  heard.  He  had  a  free,  graceful,  and 
commanding  elocution.  He  had  not,  however, 
a  good  memory ;  and  was  wont  to  complain,  that 
it  was  harder  for  him  to  get  one  sermon  by  heart, 
than  to  pen  twenty. 


A  SECRET. 
Mr.  Jones,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Home,  speak- 
ing of  Dr.  Hinchclifie,  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
says,  that  in  the  pulpit  he  "  spoke  with  the  accent 
of  a  man  of  sense  (such  as  he  really  was  in  a  su- 
perior degree) ;  but  it  was  remarkable,  and  to 
those  who  did  not  know  the  cause,  mysterious, 
that  there  was  not  a  corner  of  the  church  in 
which  he  could  not  be  heard  distinctly."  The 
reason  which  Mr.  Jones  assigns  was,  that  he 
made  it  an  invariable  rule,  "  to  do  justice  to 
every  consonant,  knowing  that  the  vowels  will 
be  sure  to  speak  for  themselves.  And  thus  he 
became  the  surest  and  clearest  of  speakers;  his 
elocution  was  perfect,  and  never  disappointed  his 
audienoe." 


PRAYING  FOR  OUR  ENEMIES. 

The  minister  of  a  corporate  town  in  the  North 
of  England  having  been  affronted  by  the  mayor, 
who  was  a  butcher,  determined  on  resenting  it, 
and  that  too  (most  improperly)  in  the  way  of 
his  profession.  On  the  following  Sunday,  when 
preaching  before  the  corporation,  he  introduced 
the  following  sentence  in  one  of  the  occasional 
prayers:  "  Aid  since,  O  Lord!  thou  hast  com- 
manded us  to  pray  for  our  enemies,  we  herein 
beseech  thee  for  the  right  worshipful  the  mayor; 
give  him  the  strength  of  Sampson,  and  the  cour- 
age of  David,  that  he  may  knock  down  sin  like 
an  ox,  and  sacrifice  iniquity  like  a  lamb,  and 
may  his  horn  be  exalted  above  his  brethren." 


RIVAL    CANDIDATES. 

Two  candidates  of  the  names  of  Adam  and 
Low,  preached  probation  sermons  for  a  lecture- 
ship, which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  congregation. 
Mr.  Low  preached  in  the  morning,  taking  for 
his  text,  "  Adam,  where  art  thou"?  "  and  made 
a  very  excellent  sermon,  with  which  the  congre- 
gation appeared  much  edified.  Mr.  Adam,  who 
was  present,  preached  in  the  evening,  taking  for 
his  text  the  passage  immediately  following  that 
of  his  rival,  "  Lo,  here  am  I."  This  impromp- 
tu, and  his  sermon,  gained  Mr.  A.  the  lecture- 
ship. 


CHARITY  SERMON. 
A  dissenting  minister  at  Liverpool  preaching 
i  a  sermon  for  the  Infirmary,  amongotherarguments 
to  effect  his  purpose,  pleasantly  observed,  "  Such 
was  the  importance  and  excellence  of  the  insti- 
tution, that  no  man  could  possibly  be  prevented 
from  bestowing  liberally,  according  to  his  abili- 
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ty,  but  by  some  distress  of  circumstances.  Who- 
ever, therefore,"  he  added,  "shrinks  from  his 
duty  on  this  occasion,  must  be  inevitably  concluded 
to  be  in  debt."  The  consequence  was,  a  plentiful 
contribution. 


SWIFT. 

Dean  Swift  always  performed  the  duties  of 
religion  with  punctuality  and  devotion;  but  he 
could  not  forbear  indulging  the  peculiarity  of  his 
humor  when  an  opportunity  offered,  whatever 
might  be  the  impropriety  of  the  time  and  place. 
Upon  his  being  appointed  to  the  living  of  Lara- 
cor,  in  the  diocess  of  Meath,  he  gave  public  no- 
tice that  he  would  read  prayers  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  which  had  not  been  the  custom; 
and,  accordingly,  the  bell  was  rung,  and  he  went 
to  church.  On  the  first  day  he  remained  some 
time  with  no  other  auditor  than  his  clerk,  Roger, 
when  he  at  length  began :  "  Dearly  beloved 
Roger,  the  scripture  moveth  you  and  me  in  sun- 
dry places,"  and  so  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the 
service. 


FOSTER. 

11  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well." 

Pope. 

Few  preachers  in  London  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  share  of  popularity,  than  Dr.  James 
Foster,  who  delivered  the  Sunday  evening  Lec- 
tures at  the  Old  Jewry,  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  Hither  resorted  persons  of  every  rank, 
station,  and  quality ;  clergy,  wits,  free-thinkers ; 
and  hither  curiosity  probably  drew  Pope  him- 
self, before  he  was  induced  to  hand  the  preacher 
down  to  fame  as  "  the  modest  Foster."  His 
talent  for  preaching  is  universally  allowed  to 
have  been  eminent  and  extraordinary.  His 
voice  was  naturally  sweet,  strong,  distinct ,  har- 
monious ;  and  a  good  ear  enabled  him  to  manage 
it  exactly.  His  action  was  grave,  expressive, 
natural,  free  from  all  violence  or  distortion; 
in  short,  such  as  became  the  pulpit,  and  was 
necessary  to  give  force  and  energy  to  the  truths 
there  delivered. 

He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at 
Exeter;  he  afterwards  removed  to  Ashwich,  un- 
der the  mountains  of  Mendip.  Here  he  preach- 
ed to  two  poor  plain  congregations  at  Colesford 
and  Wookey,  near  Wells,  which,  together, 
brought  him  in  fifteen  pounds  yearly;  yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  poverty  and  fatigue,  he  retained 
great  cheerfulness,  and  applied  himself  to  his 
studies  very  intently.  His  sermon  on  the  resur- 
rection, and  his  celebrated  essay  on  fundamentals, 
instead  of  allaying  the  ferment  of  party,  raised 
him  many  enemies,  and  forced  him  to  Trow- 
bridge, where  his  congregation  did  not  consist  of 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  persons  of  the  Pres- 
byterian persuasion.  His  fame  as  a  Preacher 
becoming  at  length  known,  he  was  invited  to 
London. 

The  private  character  of  Dr.  Foster  has  been 
spoken  of,  by  his  friends,  in  the  highest  terms. 


They  dwell  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  his  hu- 
manity, as  a  man  perfectly  free  from  everything 
gross  and  worldly.  His  benevolence  and  chari- 
ties were  so  extraordinary,  that  he  never  reserved 
anything  for  his  own  future  use;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  two  thousand  subscribers  to  his  "  Dis- 
courses on  Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue," 
he  would  have  died  extremely  poor. 

Dr.  HOADLY. 
Dr.  Hoadly  who  had  the  fortune  to  produce 
more  controversies  by  his  sermons  from  the  pul- 
pit, than  almost  any  divine  that  ever  lived,  was 
at  the  same  time  far  from  being  a  popular  preach- 
er. His  first  preferment  was  to  the  lectureship 
of  St.  Mildred  in  the  Poultry,  London,  which  he 
held  for  ten  years ;  and,  as  he  informs  us  himself, 
preached  down  to  £30  a  year,  when  he  thought 
it  high  time  to  resign  it.  When  made  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  in  1715,  he  still  remained  in  the  me- 
tropolis, preaching  against  what  he  considered 
certain  inveterate  errors  of  the  clergy.  Among 
other  discourses  which  he  made  at  this  period, 
was  one  upon  these  words:  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,"  which  producing  the  famous 
Bangorian  controversy,  as  it  was  called,  employ- 
ed the  press  for  many  years.  The  manner  in 
which  Hoadly  explained  the  text  was,  that  the 
clergy  had  no  pretentions  to  any  temporal  juris- 
diction;  but  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  ar- 
gument insensibly  changed  from  the  rights  of  the 
clergy,  to  that  of  princes  in  the  government  of 
the  church. 

MASCARON. 

When  Julius  Mascaron  preached  before  the 
French  court  in  1666,  and  1667,  some  envious 
persons  would  have  made  a  crime  of  the  freedom 
with  which  he  announced  the  truths  of  Chistian- 
ity  to  King  Louis  XIV.  His  majesty  very 
spiritedly  rebuked  them,  saying,  "  He  has  done 
his  duty;  it  remains  for  us  to  do  ours."  Preach- 
ing again  before  the  king,  twentyseven  years- 
afterwards,  Louis  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he* 
paid  him  this  elegant  compliment:  "  Your  elo- 
quence alone  neither  wears  out  nor  grows  old." 
Mascaron  is  chiefly  known  to  posterity  by  his- 
funeral  orations,  among  which  those  on  Turenne 
and  Seguier  are  particularly  admired. 

LEVITY  REBUKED. 
Father  Chatenier,  a  Dominican,  Avho  preached* 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1715-17,  felt  one  day  much 
incensed  against  some  young  men,  who  attended 
his  sermons  only  to  laugh.  After  some  severe 
remarks  on  the  indecency  of  such  conduct,  he 
said,  "Apres  votre  mort,  ou  croyez-vous  que 
vous  irezl  au  bal,  a  1'  opera,  dans  des  assem- 
blies ou  il  y  aura  des  belles  femmes'?  Non,  an 
feu,  au  feu  !"  He  pronounced  the  last  words- 
with  a  voice  so  strong  and  so  terrible,  that  he 
frightened  his  auditors;  many  of  whom  instantly 
quitted  their  seats,  as  if  the  flames  were  in  the 
church,  and  the  place  of  their  sin  was  to  be  that 
of  their  punishment. 
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DEAN  YOUNG. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Young,  the  poet,  when  a 
prebendary  of  Saruin,  preached  a  Latin  sermon 
at  Sprat's  visitation  of  the  diocess,  which  so 
pleaded  the  bishop*  that  he  told  the  chapter  he 
was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher  had  one  of 
the  worst  prebends  in  their  church.  A  short 
time  after,  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of 
Sarum,  in  consequence  of  his  merit  and  reputa- 
tion. On  his  decease,  Bishop  Burnett  preached 
his  funeral  sermon  at  the  cathedral,  which  he 
thus  commenced:  "Death  has  been  of  late 
walking  round  us,  and  making  breach  upon 
breach  upon  us,  and  has  now  carried  away  the 
head  of  this  body  with  a  stroke ;  so  that  he  whom 
you  saw  a  week  ago  distributing  the  holy  myste- 
ries, is  now  laid  in  the  dust.  But  he  still  lives 
in  the  many  excellent  directions  he  has  left  us, 
both  how  to  live,  and  how  to  die." 

A  LONG  SERMON. 

A  preacher  who  had  divided  his  sermon  into 
numerous  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  quite  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  his  auditors,  who  finding 
night  approaching,  quitted  the  church  one  after 
another.  The  preacher  not  perceiving  this  ra- 
pid desertion,  continued  to  dispute  with  himself 
in  the  pulpit;  until  a  singing-boy,  who  remain- 
ed, said,  "  Sir,  here  are  the  keys  of  the  church; 
when  you  have  finished,  will  you  be  careful  to 
shut  the  doorl " 

DR.  POCOCKE. 

Dr.  Edward  Pococke,  the  celebrated  Oriental- 
ist, always  avoided  in  his  sermons  the  least 
show  or  ostentation  of  learning.  His  care  not 
to  amuse  his  hearers  with  things  which  they  could 
not  understand,  gave  some  of  them  occasion  to 
entertain  a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  his 
learning,  and  to  speak  of  him  accordingly. 
One  of  his  Oxford  friends  travelling  through 
Childry,  enquired,  for  amusement,  who  was  their 
minister,  and  how  they  liked  him1?  He  was  an- 
swered, "  Our  parson  is  one  Mr.  Pococke,  a 
plain  honest  man ;   but,  master,  he  is  no  Latiner." 

CHESTERFIELD  AND  BOLINGBROKE 
AT  CHURCH. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  induced  by  the 
extraordinary  accounts  which  he  heard  of  White- 
field's  eloquence,  to  go  and  hear  him  preach,  tak- 
ing some  friends  of  the  same  rank  along  with 
him.  They  were  all  so  much,  pleased,  that  they 
expressed  to  the  worthy  divine  a  wish  to  hear 
him  again  the  same  day.  Whitefield  says,  "  I, 
therefore,  preached  .again  in  the  evening,  and 
went  home  never  more  surprised  at  any  incident 
in  my  life.  All  behaved  quite  well,  and  were  in 
some  degree  affected.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
thanked  me  and  said,  'Sir,  I  will  not  tell  you 
what  1  shall  tell  others,  how  I  approve  of  you.'  " 
At  another  time,  the  celebrated  Bolingbroke 
came  to  hear  Mr.  Whitefield;  sat  like  an  arch- 
bishop, and  said,  the  preacher  "  had  done  great 
justice  to  the  divine  attributes  in  his  discourse." 


DISGRACEFUL  OUTRAGE, 
During  the  commonwealth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Har-» 
rison,  of  Sandwich,  was  summoned  before  the 
Sequestrators,  but  refused  to  attend.  On  the 
Sunday  following,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
prayer  before  sermon,  an  officer  entered  the 
church  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  commanded 
him  to  descend  from  the  pulpit;  which  he  did  not 
regard,  but  Continued  to  pray  quite  unconcerned. 
The  officer  then  gave  the  word  of  command  to 
the  soldiers,  to  make  ready  and  present;  when 
perceiving  the  minister  still  unmoved,  he  did  not 
dare  to  give  the  last  word  of  command,  but  order- 
ed the  soldiers  to  go  and  drag  him  out  of  the  pul- 
pit; which  was  done  immediately,  and  he  waa 
carried  in  triumph  to  prison,  where  he  was  con- 
fined some  time. 


CASUISTICAL  DOCTRINE. 

A  strain  of  preaching  prevailed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  was  called  casuistical  doc- 
trine, consisting  in  the  solution  of  particular  ca- 
ses of  conscience.  Sometimes  great  acutenesa 
and  accuracy  were  displayed  on  these  occasions; 
and  the  principal  defect  of  this  system  seems  to 
have  been,  that  preachers  formed  their  discourses 
upon  ideas  of  abstract  reason,  instead  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  sentiment.  Yet  so  much  good  effect 
was  produced  in  this  way,  that  serious  and 
thoughtful  men  imagined  they  saw  their  own 
cases  described  in  these  discourses ;  and  thought, 
and  often  justly  thought,  themselves  greatly  edi- 
fied. Dr.  Sanderson,  a  learned  and  worthy  man, 
and  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Charles  the  First, 
was  an  able  divine  of  this  sort.  The  king  used 
to  say,  that  "  he  carried  his  ears  to  hear  the 
preachers ;  but  he  carried  his  conscience  to  hear 
Dr.  Sanderson." 


GEORGE  FOX. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism,  at- 
tending divine  service  at  Nottingham,  and  hear- 
ing the  preacher  observe,  that  all  doctrine  must 
be  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  exclaimed,  "  No; 
doctrine  comes  not  merely  from  the  Scriptures, 
but  also  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  light 
that  enlightens  man'?  "  He  was  about  to  con- 
tinue, but  he  was  stopped  and  conveyed  to  pri- 
son. The  confusion  which  this  circumstance  oc- 
casioned, prevented  tlie  magistrates  from  repress- 
ing the  multitude,  who  attacked  Fox  with  stones 
and  sticks  all  the  way. 


CLAUDE. 

The  celebrated  French  preacher,  Claude, 
though  elegant  and  impressive,  had  not  a  pleas- 
ing voice;  whence  Morris  wittily  observed,  that 
"  all  voices  were  for  him,  except  his  own." 
The  last  sermon  which  Claude  preached,  was  at 
the  Hague,  on  Christmas  Day,  1686,  before  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  affected.  A  few  days  after,  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  which  carried  him  off",  January 
13,  1687. 


THE  PULPIT. 
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A  HIT  AT  METAPHYSICS. 
Dr.  Stebbing,  of  Gray's  Inn,  speaking  in  one 
of  his  sermons  of  Hume,  and  some  other  meta- 
physical writers,  said  sarcastically;  "Our 
thoughts  are  naturally  carried  back,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  the  author  of  the  first  philosophy,  who 
likewise  engaged  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
He  did  so;  but  the  only  discovery  they  found 
themselves  able  to  make  was,  that  they  were 
naked." 

SAURIN. 

The  celebrated  Saurin,  when  one  of  the  pas- 
tors to  the  French  refugees  at  the  Hague,  was  so 
celebrated  for  his  preaching,  that  he  was  con- 
stantly attended  by  a  crowded  and  brilliant  au- 
dience. His  style  was  pure,  unaffected,  and  el- 
oquent, sometimes  plain,  and  sometimes  flowery; 
but  never  improper.  "  In  the  introduction  to 
his  sermons,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "  he  used  to 
deliver  himself  in  a  tone  modest  and  low;  in  the 
body  of  the  sermon,  which  was  adapted  to  the 
understanding,  he  was  plain,  clear,  and  argu- 
mentative; pausing  at  the  close  of  each  period, 
that  he  might  discover  by  the  countenances  and 
motions  of  his  hearers,  whether  they  were  con- 
vinced by  his  reasoning.  In  his  addresses  to  the 
wicked  (and  it  is  a  folly  to  preach  as  if  there 
were  none  in  our  assemblies),  M.  Saurin  was 
often  sonorous,  but  oftener  a  weeping  suppliant 
at  their  feet.  In  the  one,  he  sustained  the  au- 
thoritative dignity  of  his  office;  in  the  other,  he 
expressed  his  master's  and  his  own  benevolence 
to  bad  men,  '  praying  them,  in  Christ's  stead,  to 
be  reconciled  to  God.'  In  general,  his  preach- 
ing resembled  a  plentiful  shower  of  dew,  softly 
and  imperceptibly  insinuating  itself  into  the 
minds  of  his  numerous  hearers,  as  the  dew  into 
the  pores  of  plants,  till  all  the  church  was  dis- 
solved, and  all  in  tears  under  his  sermons." 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 
A  Prussian  divine,  near  Stettin,  shocked  at 
the  liberty  of  conscience  allowed  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  preached  a  sermon  on  Herod,  in  which 
he  introduced  a  few  hints  to  his  sovereign.  The 
king  being  informed  of  it,  ordered  the  preacher 
to  be  brought  to  Potsdam,  and  summoned  him  to 
appear  before  the  consistory,  although  there  was 
then  no  such  court  in  existence.  The  poor  man 
was  brought  before  the  king,  who  had  taken  the 
robe  and  band  of  a  preacher;  Baron  Polnitz  and 
M.  d'Argens  being  dressed  in  the  same  way. 
The  accused  was  introduced  between  two  grena- 
diers; when  the  king  addressed  him:  "My 
brother,"  said  he,  "  in  the  name  of  the  king,  I 
ask  you  on  what  Herod  you  have  been  preach- 
ing! "  He  answered, "  Upon  the  Herod  who  or- 
dered all  the  little  children  to  be  slaughtered." 
"  I  asked  you,"  added  the  king,  "  whether  it 
was  Herod  the  first  of  that  name,  for  you  must 
know  there  have  been  several!  "  The  poor 
priest  could  not  reply.  "  How,  sir,"  said  the 
king,  "  dare  you  preach  on  Herod,  and  not  know 
of  what  family  he  was!     You  are  unworthy  of 


the  functions  you  discharge.  We  grant  your 
pardon  this  time ;  but  know,  that  we  shall  ex- 
communicate you,  if  ever  you  dare  in  future  to 
preach  about  a  person  with  whom  you  are  not 
acquainted."  They  then  delivered  his  sentence, 
and  granted  his  pardon. 

THE  PASTOR  RESTORED. 

Peter  du  Bosc,  who  was  esteemed  the  greatest 
preacher  in  his  time  among  the  protectants  of 
France,  became  so  famous  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  a  deputation  was  sent  from  Paris 
to  Caen,  the  place  of  his  ministry,  to  invite  him 
to  accept  of  the  church  of  Charenton ;  but  though 
the  application  was  supported  by  letters  of  solici- 
tation from  persons  of  the  greatest  eminence, 
nothing  could  induce  Du  Bosc  to  leave  his  flock 
at  Caen,  to  whom  he  had  become  so  much  endear- 
ed. 

Some  years  after,  in  consequence  of  having 
preached  disrespectfully  of  auricular  confession, 
an  order  was  procured  for  his  banishment  to 
Chalons.  As  he  passed  through  Paris  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  his  banishment,  he  made  such 
an  explanation  of  his  offence  to  M.  le  Trellier, 
as,  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  led  to  a  recal 
of  the  sentence  against  him.  The  joy  which  his 
return  gave  to  the  people  of  Caen,  was  excessive ; 
even  those  of  opposite  sentiments,  concurred  in 
congratulating  him ;  and  among  others,  a  catho- 
lic gentleman  of  some  distinction,  who  was  pleas- 
ed to  celebrate  the  event  in  the  following  extra- 
ordinary manner.  "A  gentleman,"  says  Du 
Bosc's  biographer,  "  of  distinction  in  the  pro- 
vince, whose  life  was  not  very  regular,  but  who 
made  open  profession  of  loving  those  pastors  who 
had  particular  talents,  and  seemed  particularly 
enamored  with  the  merit  of  M.  du  Bosc,  having 
a  mind  to  solemnize  the  occasion  with  a  feast, 
took  two  Cordeliers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  honest 
fellows,  and  made  them  drink  so  much,  that  one 
of  them  died  on  the  spot.  He  went  to  see  M. 
du  Bosc  the  next  day,  and  told  him  that  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  monk  to  the  public 
joy;  that  the  sacrifice  would  have  been  a  Jesuit, 
but  that  the  offering  ought  not  to  displease  him, 
though  it  was  but  of  a  Cordelier  !  " 

DR.  LAYFIELD. 

One  of  the  first  ministers  who  fell  under  per- 
secution in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  was 
Dr.  Layfield,  the  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  and  Vi- 
car of  All  Hallows  in  London.  He  was  seized 
while  performing  divine  service,  dragged  from 
the  pulpit,  and  out  of  the  church.  They  then 
set  him  on  horseback,  with  his  surplice  on;  tied 
the  Common  Prayer  Book  about  his  neck ;  and 
in  this  manner  forced  him  to  ride  through  seve- 
ral streets  in  the  city  of  London,  while  the  mob 
followed,  hooting  at  him  all  the  time.  After 
being  successively  confined  in  most  of  the  gaols 
in  London,  and  enduring  twenty  years  persecu- 
tion with  great  courage  and  resolution,  he  was 
restored  to  his  church  benefices,  with  additional 
preferment. 
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CONTENTMENT 

When  Mr.  Travers,  a  nonconformist  minister, 
had  been  ejected  from  his  living  of  Brixham,  a 
gentleman  procured  him  the  liberty  of  preaching 
at  a  little  place  near  Brentford,  in  Middlesex, 
which  he  did  without  receiving  any  emolument. 
The  gentleman  meeting  him  some  time  after,  en- 
quired what  he  had  for  supplying  the  cure  1  to 
which  Mr.  Travers  readily  answered,  that  lie  had 
very  much ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "I  never  preached  to  a 
more  attentive  people  in  my  life."  "  But," 
said  the  gentleman,  "  what  do  they  pay  you  1  " 
Mr.  Travers  said,  Sir  J.  Harvey  thrice  invited 
him  to  dinner;  and  being  told  that  was  no  main- 
tenance, "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  "  I  thank 
God  and  you  that  I  may  preach  the  gospel ;  I 
have  dined  to  day,  and  God  will  provide  for  to- 
morrow." Although  Mr.  Travers  is  described 
as,  at  that  time,  very  meanly  dressed,  "  with  a 
few  buttons  to  his  doublet,  and  a  blue  leather 
point  to  keep  the  sole  and  the  overleather  of  one 
of  his  shoes  together;"  yet  he  was  always 
cheerful,  and  displayed  resignation  and  content 
both  in  his  countenance  and  actions. 


DILEMMA. 

A  preacher  who  had  but  one  sermon,  which 
he  delivered  on  the  Sunday,  being  praised  by  the 
lord  of  the  place,  was  called  upon  to  preach  on 
the  next  day,  which  was  a  fast  day.  The  preacher 
ruminated  the  whole  night  on  what  he  was  to  do, 
to  rescue  himself  from  the  predicament  in  which 
he  was  placed.  The  dreaded  hour  arrived,  when 
he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  great  solemnity 
said,  "  Brethren,  some  persons  have  accused  me 
of  advancing  propositions  to  you  yesterday,  con- 
trary to  the  faith,  and  of  having  misrepresented 
many  passages  of  Scripture.  Now,  to  convince 
you  how  much  1  have  been  wronged,  and  to 
make  known  to  you  the  purity  of  my  doctrine, 
I  shall  repeat  my  sermon,  so  pray  be  atten- 
tive." 

BISHOP  OF  AETH. 

Maboul,  the  Bishop  of  Aeth,  in  France,  was 
an  eminent  preacher,  and  particularly  celebrated 
("or  the  excellence  of  his  funeral  orations.  They 
are  distinguished  throughout  by  that  sweetness 
of  style,  that  nobleness  of  sentiment,  that  eleva- 
tion, that  unction,  and  that  touching  simplicity, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  mind, 
and  of  true  genius.  "The  Bishop  of  Aeth," 
says  a  French  critic,  "  did  not  possess  the  mas- 
culine vigor  of  Bossuet,  but  he  is  more  correct, 
and  more  polished.  Less  profound  and  more 
brilliant  than  Flechier,  he  is,  at  the  same  time, 
more  impressive,  and  more  affectionate.  If  he 
introduces  antitheses,  they  are  those  of  things, 
and  not  of  words.  More  equal  than  Mascaron, 
he  has  the  taste,  the  graces,  the  ease,  and  the 
interesting  manner  offather  La  Rue." 

A  VOLUMINOUS  PREACHER. 
Archbishop  Usher  used  to  call   Dr.   Manton, 


a  nonconformist  preacher  of  the  seventeenth  ceri* 
tury,  a  voluminous  preacher,  meaning,  that  he 
had  the  art  of  Compressing  the  substance  of  vol- 
umes of  divinity  into  a  narrow  compass.  The 
expression  was  certainly  m6re  applicable  to  him 
in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words;  for  his  ser- 
mons fill  five  large  volumes  in  folio,  one  of  which 
contains  one  hundred  and  ninety  pages  on  the 
119th  Psalm.  The  task  of  reading  these  ser- 
mons to  his  aunt,  had  an  unhappy  effect  on  the 
mind  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  In  a  letter  to 
Dean  Swift,  he  says,  "  My  next  shall  be  as  long 
as  one  of  Dr.  Manton's  sermons,  who  taught  my 
youth  to  yawn,  and  prepared  me  to  be  a  high 
churchman,  that  I  might  never  hear  him  read, 
nor  read  him  more." 


DR.  CHANDLER. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Dr.  Chandler,  that 
after  any  illness,  he  always  preached  in  a 
more  evangelical  strain  than  usual.  A  gentleman 
who  occasionally  heard  him,  said  to  one  of  his 
constant  auditors,  "  Pray,  has  not  the  doctor 
been  ill  lately  1  "  «  Why  do  you  think  so  1  " 
"  Because  the  sermon  was  more  evangelical 
than  those  he  usually  preaches  when  he  is  in  full 
health." 


AVOIDING  A   DIFFICULTY. 

When  Mr.  Job  Orton,  a  dissenting  minister 
at  Shrewsbury,  was  preaching  from  Isaiah,  ix. 
6,  his  more  orthodox  hearers,  who  had  doubts 
concerning  his  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
were  all  attention,  in  hopes  of  hearing  their  pas- 
tor's real  sentiments.  They  were,  however,  dis- 
appointed, for  when  he  came  to  the  words,  "  the 
mighty  God,"  all  he  said  was,  "  the  meaning 
of  this  I  cannot  tell;  and  how  should  I,  when 
his  name  is  called  wonderful  1 " 

SATIRE. 

The  Abbe  de  Cassagne  is  a  singular  instance 
of  the  fatal  effect  of  wanton  satire.  He  went  to 
Paris  when  young,  as  a  divine,  and  intended  to 
become  a  court  preacher,  but  was  unfortunately 
joined  with  Cotin  as  a  specimen  of  bad  preach- 
ing. This  occurs  in  a  couplet  of  one  of  the  sat- 
ires of  Boileau,  who  appears  only  to  have  known 
of  his  qualifications  by  report. 
"  Si  Ton  n'est  plus  nu  large  assis  en  nn  festin, 
Qu'aux  sermons  de  Cassagne,  ou  du  V  Abbe  Cotm." 

This  disgrace  affected  him  ao  much,  that  he 
never  appeared  in  the  pulpit  afterwards. 

HUGH  BROUGHTON. 

Hugh  Broughton,  distinguished  in  his  day  for 
his  profound  and  recondite  learning,  was  in  early 
life  B  very  popular  preacher.  His  manner  was 
peculiar;  he  used  to  take  a  text  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  a  parallel  one  in  the  New,  and  dis- 
course upon  them  largely  in  conjunction.  This 
threw  him  into  many  fanciful  and  mystical  ap- 
plications and  interpretations,  which,  however, 
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Were  agreeable  to  man "  at  the  time ;  so  that  he 
attached  to  himself  a  considerable  number  of 
hearers,  some  of  them  persons  of  high  rank. 

DR.  GUYSE. 

Dr.  Guyse  was  blind  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  but  he  still  determined  to  preach.  After  the 
morning  service  of  the  first  day,  an  old  lady  of 
his  congregation,  enraptured  with  his  discourse, 
followed  him  into  the  vestry  after  the  service  was 
over,  and  exclaimed,  "  Doctor,  I  wish  you  had 
been  blind  these  twenty  years,  for  you  never 
preached  so  good  a  sermon  in  your  life  as  you 
have  done  to-day."  The  remark  was  not  whol- 
ly without  foundation,  for  the  doctor  had  been 
accustomed  to  read  his  sermons  ;  but  when  he 
preached  extemporaneously,  his  delivery  was 
more  animated,  and  more  natural. 

LE  FAUCHEUR. 
Michael  Le  Faucheur,  a  French  protestant 
minister  in  the  seventeenth  century,  excelled  so 
greatly  as  a  preacher,  that  he  was  invited  from 
Montpelier  to  Charenton,  where  he  was  much 
followed  and  admired.  His  discourses  contain- 
ed a  happy  mixture  of  solidity  and  pathos,  and 
were  recommended  by  the  charms  of  an  animated 
and  eloquent  delivery.  He  once  preached  with 
such  energy  and  weight  of  reasoning  against  du- 
elling, that  the  Marquess  de  la  Force,  who  was 
one  of  his  audience,  declared  in  the  presence  of 
some  military  men,  that  if  a  challenge  were  sent 
to  him,  he  would  not  accept  of  it. 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

Dr.  Barnes  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  reforma- 
tion, raised  his  voice  against  the  inordinate  pomp 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  a  sermon  he  preached  at 
Cnmbridge,  for  which  he  was  summoned  before 
that  imperious  prelate.  "What!  Master  Doc* 
tor,"  said  Wolsey,  "  had  you  not  sufficient  scope 
in  the  Scriptures  to  teach  the  people,  but  that 
my  golden  shoes,  my  poleaxes,  my  pillars,  my 
golden  cushions,  my  cross,  did  so  offend  you,  that 
you  make  us  ridiculum  caput  amongst  the  peo- 
ple1? We  were  jollily  that  day  laughed  to  scorne. 
Verily,  it  was  a  sermon  fitter  to  be  preached  on 
a  stage  than  in  a  pulpit ;  for  at  the  last  you  said, 
I  wear  a  pair  of  redde  gloves,  I  should  say  bloil- 
dy  gloves,  (quoth  you)  that  I  should  not  be  cold 
in  the  midst  of  my  ceremonies."  Barnes  an- 
swered, "  I  spake  nothing  but  the  truth  out  of 
the  Scriptures,  according  to  my  conscience." 
«' Then,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "how  think  you, 
were  it  better  for  me,  being  in  the  dignity  and 
honor  1  am,  to  coyne  my  pillars  and  poleaxes, 
and  give  the  money  to  five  or  six  beggars,  than 
for  to  entertain  the  commonwealth  as  I  do!  *' 


HISTRIONIC  PREACHER. 

Mr.  Whitfield  displayed  in  his  boyhood  great 
theatrical  talent;    and  when  afterwards  called  to 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  he  indulged  in  an  his- 
trionic manner  of  preaching,  which  would  have 
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been  offensive,  if  it  had  not  beert  rendered  ad* 
mirable  by  his  natural  gracefulness  and  inimita- 
ble power.  Remarkable  instances  are  related 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  impressed  his  hearers* 
A  ship-builder  was  once  asked  what  he  thought 
of  him!  "Think  !"  he  replied,  "I  tell  you, 
sir ',  every  Sunday  that  I  go  to  my  parish  church, 
1  can  build  a  ship  from  stem  to  stern  under  the 
sermon ;  but  were  it  to  save  my  soul,  under  Mr* 
Whitfield  1  could  not  lay  a  single  plank.*'  Hume 
pronounced  him  the  most  ingenious  preacher  he 
had  ever  heard,  and  said  it  was  worth  while  to 
go  twenty  miles  to  hear  him.  One  of  his  flights 
of  oratory  is  related  on  Mr.  Hume's  authority. 
"  After  a  solemn  pause,  Mr.  Whitfield  thus  ad- 
dressed his  audience:  "The  attendant  angel  is 
just  about  to  leave  the  threshold,  and  ascend  to 
Heaven ;  and  shall  he  ascend,  and  not  bear  with 
him  the  news  of  one  sinner,  among  all  the  mul- 
titude, reclaimed  from  the  error  of  his  ways!'* 
To  give  the  greater  effect  to  this  exclamation, 
he  stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  Heaven,  and  cried  out,  ■  Stop,  Gabriel  I 
stop,  Gabriel  !  stop  ere  you  enter  the  sacred 
portals,  and  yet  carry  with  you  the  news  of  one 
sinner  converted  to  God  !  * M  Hume  said  this 
address  was  accompanied  with  such  animated, 
yet  natural,  action,  that  it  surpassed  anything 
that  he  ever  saw  or  heard  in  any  other  preacher* 

The  elocution  of  Whitfield  was  perfect;  he 
never  faltered,  unless  when  the  feeling  to  which 
he  had  wrought  himself,  overcame  him,  and  then 
his  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  flow  of  tears  J 
sometimes  the  emotion  of  his  mind  exhausted 
him,  and  the  beholders  felt  a  momentary  appre 
hension  for  his  life. 

Whitfield  would  frequently  describe  the  agony 
of  our  Saviour  with  such  force,  that  the  scene" 
seemed  actually  before  his  auditors.  •*  Look 
yonder,"  he  would  say,  stretching  out  his  hand, 
and  pointing  while  he  spake,  "  what  is  that  I 
see!  It  is  my  agonizing  Lord  !  Hark,  hark  ! 
do  you  not  hear  !  O,  my  Father  !  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, let  this  cup  pass  from  me  !  nevertheless, 
not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done  !  "  This  he  in- 
troduced frequently  in  his  sermons;  and  one  who 
lived  with  him  says,  the  effect  was  not  destroyed 
by  repetition;  even  to  those  who  knew  what, 
was  coming,  it  came  as  forcibly  as  if  they  had 
never  heard  it  before. 

Sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  sermon  he  would 
personate  a  judge  about  to  perform  the  last  awful 
duties  of  his  office.  With  his  eyes  full  of  tears, 
and  an  emotion  that  made  his  speech  falter,  aftel 
a  pause,  which  kept  the  whole  audience  in  breath* 
less  expectation  of  what  was  to  come,  he  would 
say,  "  I  am  now  going  to  put  on  my  condemning 
cap.  Sinner,  I  must  do  it:  I  must  pronounce 
sentence  upon  you  !  "  and  then,  in  a  tremendous 
strain  of  eloquence,  describing  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked,  he  recited  the  words  of 
Christ,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fift,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an* 
gels."  When  he  spoke  of  St.  Peter,  how  after 
the  cock  crew,  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  he 
had  a  fold  of  his  gown  ready,  in  which  he  hid 
his  face. 
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PERCY    ANECDOTES. 


INDUSTRY. 


ROYAL  GARDENER. 
When  Lysander,  the  Lacedemonian  general, 
brought  magnificent  presents  to  Cyrus,  the  young- 
er son  of  Darius,  who  piqued  himself  more  on  his 
integrity  and  politeness,  than  on  his  rank  and 
birth,  the  prince  conducted  his  illustrious  guest 
through  his  gardens,  and  pointed  out  to  him  their 
varied  beauties.  Lysander,  struck  with  so  fine 
a  prospect,  praised  the  manner  in  which  the 
grounds  were  laid  out,  the  neatness  of  the  walks, 
the  abundance  of  fruits  planted  with  an  art  which 
knew  how  to  combine  the  useful  with  the  agree- 
able; the  beauty  of  the  parterres,  and  the  glow- 
ing variety  of  flowers  exhaling  odors  universally 
throughout  the  delightful  scene.  "  Everything 
charms  and  transports  me  in  this  place,"  said 
Lysander  to  Cyrus;  but  what  strikes  me  most, 
is  the  exquisite  taste,  and  elegant  industry,  of 
the  person  who  drew  the  plan  of  these  gardens, 
and  gave  it  the  fine  order,  wonderful  disposition, 
and  happiness  of  arrangement,  which  I  cannot 
sufficiently  admire."  Cyrus  replied,  "  It  was  I 
that  drew  the  plan,  and  entirely  marked  it  out; 
and  many  of  the  trees  which  you  see  were  plant- 
ed by  my  own  hands."  "What!"  exclaimed 
Lysander,  with  surprise,  and  viewing  Cyrus  from 
head  to  foot,  "  is  it  possible,  that  with  those  pur- 
ple robes  and  splendid  vestments,  those  strings  of 
jewels  and  bracelets  of  gold,  those  buskins  so 
richly  embroidered;  is  it  possible  that  you  could 
play  the  gardener,  and  employ  your  royal  hands 
in  planting  trees'?  "  "  Does  that  surprise  you1?  " 
said  Cyrus;  1*  I  assure  you,  that  when  my  health 
permits,  I  never  sit  down  to  table  without  having 
fatigued  myself,  either  in  military  exercise,  rural 
labor,  or  some  other  toilsome  employment,  to 
which  1  apply  myself  with  pleasure."  Lysan- 
der, still  mere  amazed,  pressed  Cyrus  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  "  You  are  truly  happy,  and  de- 
serve your  high  fortune,  since  you  unite  it  with 
▼irtue." 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 

"  Immortal  Peter !   first  of  monarchs." 

Thompson. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  visit 
the  different  workshops  and  manufactories,  not 
only  to  encourage  them,  but  also  to  judge  what 
other  useful  establishments  might  be  formed  in 
his  dominions.  Among  the  places  he  visited  fre- 
quently, were  the  forges  of  Muller  at  Istia,  ninety 
wersts  from  Moscow.  The  Czar  once  passed  a 
whole  month  there;  during  which  time,  after 
giving  due  attention  to  the  affairs  of  state,  which 
he  never  neglected,  he  amused  himself  with  see- 
ing and  examining  everything  in  the  mfet  minute 
manner,  and  even  employed  himself  in  learning 
the  business  of  a  blacksmith.  He  succeeded  so 
w.ll,  that  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  his  remain- 
ing there,  he  forged  eighteen  poods  of  iron,  and 


j  put  his  own  particular  mark  on  each  bar.  The 
boyars,  and  other  noblemen  of  his  suite,  were? 
employed  in  blowing  the  bellows,  stirring  the 
fire,  carrying  coals,  and  performing  the  other  du- 
ties of  a  blacksmith's  assistant.  When  Peter 
had  finished,  he  went  to  the  proprietor,  praised 
his  manufactory,  and  asked  him  how  much  he 
gave  his  workmen  per  pood.  "  Three  copecks, 
or  an  altina,"  answered  Muller.  "  Very  well," 
replied  the  Czar;  "  I  have  then  earned  eighteen 
altinas."  Muller  fetched  eighteen  ducats,  offer- 
ed them  to  Peter,  and  told  him,  that  he  could 
not  give  a  workman  like  his  majesty  less  per 
pood.  Peter  refused.  "  Keep  your  ducats," 
said  he,  "  I  have  not  wrought  better  than  any 
other  man;  give  me  what  you  would  give  to  an- 
other; I  want  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  of  which  I 
am  in  great  need."  At  the  same  time  he  show- 
ed him  his  shoes,  which  had  been  once  mended, 
and  were  again  full  of  holes.  Peter  accepted  the 
eighteen  altinas,  and  bought  himself  a  pair  of 
new  shoes,  which  he  used  to  show  with  much 
pleasure,  saying,  "These  I  earned  with  the  sweat 
of  my  brow." 

One  of  the  bars  of  iron  forged  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  authenticated  by  his  mark,  is  still  to 
be  seen  at  Istia,  in  the  forge  of  Muller.  Another 
similar  bar  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  curios- 
ities at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Our  poet,  Thompson,  in  speaking  of  Peter, 
makes  the  following  beautiful  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  those  ancient  heroes,  who  imagin- 
ed that  greatness  was  only  to  be  acquired  by 
deeds  of  war,  or  schemes  of  subtle  policy. 

"  Ye  6hades  of  ancient  heroes,  ye  who  toil'd 

Thro'  long  successive  ages  to  build  up 

A  lab'ring  plan  of  state,  behold  at  once 

The  wonder  done!  behold  the  matchless  prince! 

Who  left  his  native  throne,  where  reign'd  till  then 

A  mighty  shadow  of  unreal  power; 

Who  greatly  spurn'd  the  slothful  pomp  of  courts, 

And  roaming  every  land,  in  every  port 

His  sceptre  laid  aside,  with  glorious  hand 

Unwearied  plying  the  mechanic  tool, 

Gathered  the  seeds  of  trade,  of  useful  arto, 

Of  civil  wisdom,  and  of  martial  skill. 

Charg'd  with  the  stores  of  Europe,  home  he  goes. 

Then  cities  rise  amid  th'  illumin'd  waste; 

O'er  joyless  deserts  smiles  the  rural  reign ; 

Far  distant  flood  to  flood  is  social  ioin'd, 

Th'  astonish'd  Euxine  hears  the  Baltic  roar, 

Proud  navies  ride  on  seas  that  never  foam'd 

With  daring  keel  before.  *  *  * 

*  *  His  country  glows  around, 

Taught  by  the  royal  hand  that  rous'd  the  whole, 
One  scene  of  arts,  of  arms,  of  rising  trade 
For  what  his  wisdom  plann'd  and  power  enfore'dy 
More  potent  still  his  great  example  show'd." 


PERSEVERANCE  ILLUSTRATED. 

King  Robert  Bruce,  the  restorer  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy,  being  out  one  day  reconnoitring  the 
enemy,  lay  at  night  in  a  barn  belonging  to  a  loya) 
cottager.  In  the  morning,  still  reclining  his 
bead  on  the  pillow  of  straw,  he  beheld  a  spider 
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climbing  up  a  beam  of  the  roof.  The  insect  fell 
to  the  ground ;  but  immediately  made  a  second 
essay  to  ascend.  This  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  hero,  who,  with  regret,  saw  the  spider  fall  a 
second  time  from  the  same  eminence.  It  made 
a  third  unsuccessful  attempt.  Not  without  a 
mixture  of  concern  and  curiosity,  the  monarch 
twelve  times  beheld  the  insect  baffled  in  its  aim; 
but  the  thirteenth  essay  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess: it  gained  the  summit  of  the  barn;  when 
the  king,  starting  from  his  couch,  exclaimed, 
"  This  despicable  insect  has  taught  me  perse- 
verance !  I  will  follow  its  example;  have  I  not 
been  twelve  times  defeated  by  the  enemy's  supe- 
rior forcel  on  one  fight  more  hangs  the  indepen- 
dence of  my  country."  In  a  few  days  his  anti- 
cipations were  fully  realized,  by  the  glorious  re- 
salt  to  Scotland  of  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 


MANUFACTURING  CELERITY. 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  made  a  bet  of 
one  thousand  guineas,  that  he  would  have  a 
coat  made  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  from 
the  first  process  of  shearing  the  sheep,  to  its 
completion  by  the  tailor.  The  wager  was  de- 
cided at  Newbury,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1811, 
by  Mr.  John  Coxeter,  of  Greenham  Mills,  near 
that  town.  At  five  o'clock  that  morning,  Sir 
John  Throckmorton,  Bart,  presented  two  South- 
down wether  sheep  to  Mr.  Coxeter.  According- 
ly the  sheep  Were  shorn,  the  wool  spun,  the  yarn 
spooled,  warped,  loomed,  and  wove;  the  cloth 
burred,  milled,  rowed,  dyed,  dried,  sheared,  and 
pressed,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  tailors,  by 
four  o'clock  that  afternoon.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  six,  the  coat,  entirely  finished,  was  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Coxeter  to  Sir  John  Throckmorton ; 
and  he  appeared  with  it  before  an  assemblage 
of  upwards  of  5000  spectators,  who  rent  the  air 
with  their  acclamations. 


MERCANTILE  ADVENTURE. 

Mr.  Richard  Atkinson  presented  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  good  sense  and  persevering  in- 
dustry, well  directed  in  a  commercial  country 
like  England.  When  he  first  came  from  the 
North,  he  was  a  mere  adventurer,  without  either 
fortune,  or  even  friends  that  could  serve  him, 
and  with  no  other  acquisitions  of  education,  but 
common  penmanship  and  arithmetic.  Thus 
circumstanced,  he  came  to  London,  and  passing 
through  different  counting-houses  as  a  clerk,  he 
at  length  commenced  speculations,  which  soon 
produced  that  prodigious  wealth  of  which  he  died 


Although  this  was  the  gentleman  whom  Lord 
North,  in  allusion  to  a  contract  for  rum  which  he 
had  with  the  Government,  called  a  rogue  in 
spirit,  yet  he  was  generous  and  even  magnifi- 
cent in  his  bounty.  He  once,  in  the  gaiety  of 
conversation,  offered  to  Lady  A.  Lindsay,  to  em- 
ploy  a  thousand  pounds  of  her  fortune  with  his 
own  capital  in  trade,  and  to  give  her  the  due 
portion  of  profits.  The  offer  was  of  course  ac- 
cepted;  and    in  three  years,    her   ladyship  re- 


ceived her  original  thousand  pounds,   with 
splendid  addition  of  nine  thousand  more* 


the 


OLD  PRACTICES. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  in  former  times  the" 
ploughs  used  to  be  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast, 
and  required  the  assistance  of  three  men.  The 
business  of  one  man  was  to  drive.  For  that 
purpose  he  placed  himself  between  the  middle 
horses,  with  his  face  towards  the  plough  to  guide 
it  straight,  and  in  this  position  he  stepped  back- 
wards with  the  reigns  in  his  hand.  Another 
walked  behind  the  horses  with  a  cteeked  staffs 
which  he  fastened  in  the  front  of  the  beam,  and 
by  means  of  it  regulated  the  depth  of  the  furrow, 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  plough,  as  occasion 
required.  The  ploughman  followed  with  hold 
of  the  stilts;  and  in  this  formidable  and  ludi- 
crous manner  they  repeated  their  attacks  on  the 
soil. 

In  harvest,  a  basket  machine  was  placed  on 
horseback  for  carrying  home  the  grain;  and  per- 
sons  were  employed  on  each  side  with  forks  to 
keep  it  in  a  proper  poise.  It  is  said  that  the 
practice  is  yet  to  be  met  with  in  Galloway. 

Many  practices  subsisting  even  at  this  day  in 
Ireland  are  still  more  ridiculous.  Mr.  Arthur 
Young  tells  us,  that  in  Donegal  he  has  actually 
seen  horses  ploughing  by  the  tail  f 

IDLERS. 

Skilful  politicians  have  been  so  sensible  of* 
the  dangers  of  idleness,  that  they  have  always 
been  vigilant  to  find  work  for  their  people* 
When  Pisistratus  had  the  supreme  command,  he 
sent  for  those  who  were  idle  about  the  streets, 
and  asked  why  they  loitered  about,  doing  nothingt 
"If  your  cattle  be  dead,"  said  he,  "  take  others 
from  me  and  work ;  if  you  want  seed,  that  I  will 
also  give  you."  So  fearful  was  he  of  the  injuri- 
ous effects  that  would  result  from  habits  of  idle- 


DAY'S  TASK. 
In  the  year  1765,  William  Stanton,  a  day  la- 
borer to  Mr.  Dodfield,  of  Breedon,  near  Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucestershire,  threshed  upwards  of  sixty 
bushels  of  pulse,  between  six  in  the  morning  and 
six  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  besides  taking 
it  down  from  the  mow  himself,  and  after  it  was 
threshed,  helping  to  winnow  it;  all  this  was 
done,  and  the  pulse  put  in  bags,  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  same  night;  an  example  of  useful 
activity  and  industry  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded. 


DR.    HUTTON. 

The  late  Dr.  Hutton,  well  known  to  men  of 
letters  for  his  Theory  of  the  Formation  and 
Structure  of  the  Globe,  deserves  to  be  remember- 
ed on  account  of  the  services  performed  by  him  to 
mankind  in  an  art,  the  utility  of  which  is  not 
like  his  theory  at  all  equivocal.     Having,  in  the 
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pursuit  of  science,  endeavored  to  study  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  and  vegetation,  and  being  a 
considerable  proprietor  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  lie  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  prac- 
tical agriculture  for  his  own  advantage.  Not 
being  fully  satisfied,  however,  with  the  practices 
which  then  existed  in  husbandry,  valuable  as 
they  were,  he  thought  they  might  be  still  im- 
proved. To  obtain  information  on  the  subject, 
he  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  Norfolk,  a  county  of 
a  light,  dry  soil,  in  several  respects  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  his  own  estate.  Norfolk  had  at 
that  time  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
in  all  the  branches  of  agriculture,  implements  of 
practical  husbandry,  &c.  After  residing  a  con- 
siderable time  there,  and  making  himself  com- 
pletely master  of  every  part  of  country  business, 
he  prevailed  on  a  Norfolk  ploughman  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Scotland,  taking  along  with  him  a 
complete  set  of  Norfolk  ploughs,  turnip  hoes,  and 
other  implements  of  husbandry. 

Furnished  with  all  these  advantages,  Dr.  H. 
now  began  in  good  earnest  to  improve  a  very 
wild  and  uncultivated  piece  of  land,  which  was 
then  an  open  field;  stones  were  to  be  split;  fen- 
ces were  to  be  made  at  a  great  expense,  the  pro- 
perty being  on  the  border  of- a  sheep  country; 
and  drains  innumerable  were  to  be  cut.  The 
tillage  was  all  performed  after  the  Norfolk  man- 
ner. Dressing  the  land,  drilling  and  hoeing  the 
turnips,  rolling,  and  all  the  other  operations  of 
husbandry,  were  done  with  a  degree  of  neatness 
and  garden-like  culture,  which,  in  farming,  had 
not  been  seen  in  Berwickshire  before;  and  per- 
sons of  every  description  came  from  all  quarters, 
to  gratify  their  curiosity,  as  well  as  to  obtain  in- 
formation. The  profits  of  the  undertaking  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  six  hundred  per  cent! 

THE    CLAUDIAN   EMISSARY. 

The  Claudian  Emissary  is  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous works  that  industry  ever  achieved.  The 
frequent  inundations  of  the  Fucine  lake  induced 
the  Marsi,  in  whose  territory  it  was  situated,  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  praying  for  re- 
lief against  so  serious  an  injury.  This  applica- 
tion, which  received  no  attention  from  Julius, 
Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  was  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  Claudius.  The  work  was  commenc- 
ed, and  continued  eleven  years;  during  which 
time,  thirty  thousand  men  were  constantly  em- 
ployed upon  it.  The  canal,  when  finished,  was 
not  sufficiently  deep  to  drain  off  the  superfluous 
waters ;  orders  were  therefore  given  by  the  same 
emperor,  to  remedy  this  defect;  but  death  pre- 
vented the  termination  of  so  grand  and  useful  an 
undertaking.  The  length  of  the  Emissary  is  es- 
timated at  three  miles.  It  commences  in  the 
plain  near  the  lake,  traverses  a  mountain  of  sol- 
id rock,  and  afterwards  pursues  its  course  through 
the  Campi  Palentini,  to  Capistrello,  where  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  river  Liris.  Atcertain 
intervals  were  wells  or  apertures  crossing  the 
channel,  serving  a  double  purpose,  admitting  the 
air,  and  removing  the  materials  as  the  excava- 
tion proceeded. 


LONDON  JOURNEYMEN. 
We  have  been  informed  (says  a  late  writer  on 
the  subject  of  beggary,  Supp.  Enc.  Brit.)  by  a 
gentleman  whose  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
and  behavior  of  the  journeymen  in  the  metropolis 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  very  unusual,  or  rather 
an  unexampled  degree,  minute  and  correct,  that 
of  this  important  portion  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion, no  one  ever  begs ;  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
journeyman  tradesman,  or  any  of  his  family,  beg- 
ging, is  almost  unknown,  and  may  with  certain- 
ty be  pronounced  as  one  of  the  rarest  of  contin- 
gent events.  When  it  is  considered  to  what  an 
extraordinary  degree  most  of  the  employments 
by  which  these  men  earn  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  liable  to  fluctuation;  that  a  great  number  of 
them  are  for  months  together  deprived  of  work, 
as  was  the  case  with  thousands,  for  example,  of 
the  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1815;  that  of  these,  the  whole  must 
be  reduced  to  the  most  cruel  privations,  and  a 
great  proportion  actually  starve  unpitied,  unheard 
of,  and  unknown ;  the  resolution  by  which  they 
abstain  from  begging,  should  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind. 


MADHOUSE    AT  AVERSA. 

The  asylum  for  lunatics  at  Aversa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  may  be  classed  among  the  prin- 
cipal institutions  of  useful  arts  and  manufactures. 
M.  Linguitti,  director  of  this  hospital,  which  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  makes  con- 
tinual experiments  to  cure  these  unhappy  people; 
from  which  he  always  obtains  the  result,  that 
moderate  work,  combined  with  agreeable  amuse- 
ment, is  the  best  means.  For  this  reason,  he 
has  at  this  house  a  printing-office,  where  several 
works  have  already  been  printed,  and  at  which 
many  of  these  unhappy  people  are  employed. 
Others  who,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  reco/er 
for  a  short  time  the  use  of  their  reason,  are  en- 
gaged in  making  translations  from  the  English 
and  French,  into  the  Italian  language.  Besides 
this,  many  are  occupied  with  music,  others  in 
husbandry,  and  a  variety  of  other  employments, 
but  particularly  in  a  manufactory  of  woollen 
cloths. 

By  these  means,  this  miserable  class  of  people, 
once  an  incumbrance  to  their  families  and  the 
state,  become  useful  to  society,  and  put  many 
idlers  to  the  blush. 


STOCKING   KNITTING 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  sheep 
were  very  generally  kept  along  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Scotland,  particular  Aberdeenshire,  and 
every  little  farmer  took  care  to  have  the  wool' of 
his  small  flock  spun  into  a  kind  of  coarse  yarn  in 
his  own  family,  which  was  afterwards  woven  by 
country  weavers,  and  sold  at  the  markets  to  ped- 
lars,  who  distributed  it  over  the  rest  of  Scotland. 
A  taste  for  finery  banished  this  manufacture,  and 
in  its  stead,  the  women  fell  into  the  habit  of  spin- 
ning worsted  yarn,  and  knitting  it  into  hosiery, 
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chiefly  for  foreign  sale.  The  quantity  of  wool 
required  to  furnish  materials  for  this  manufacture, 
the  fineness  of  its  quality,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  it  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  made  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  wool  of  the  native  sheep, 
and  to  procure  sorted  wool  of  a  proper  kind  in 
its  place,  as  thus  they  had  no  waste.  The  demand 
for  the  wool  of  the  native  sheep  thus  lessened,  con- 
curring with  other  causes,  made  this  species  of 
stock  to  be  gradually  diminished,  and  the  whole  of 
the  wool  manufactured  into  hose  came  at  last  to  be 
imported  from  England.  It  became,  also,  a 
business  to  have  the  wool  combed;  it  was  then 
given  out  by  weight,  to  women  in  every  corner 
of  the  country,  who  returned  it  to  the  merchant 
at  a  stated  time  in  wrought  hose,  which  he  after- 
wards caused  to  be  properly  dressed  and  prepared 
for  the  market.  In  this  way  the  manufacture 
spread  wide  throughout  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land, and  Aberdeen  hose  became  an  article  of 
great  importance  in  the  markets.  Many  master 
manufacturers,  or  other  dealers,  acquired  by  this 
means  great  wealth;  and  vast  sums  of  money 
were  thus  brought  into  the  country.  Women  of 
all  ages  were  seen  everywhere  walking  from 
place  to  place,  busily  employed  in  knitting;  for 
which  they  gave  up  all  other  enployments ;  and 
even  boys  and  men  often  engaged  in  this  effemi- 
nate work,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  ena- 
bled them  to  earn  a  moderate  subsistence.  This 
branch  of  manufacture,  however,  from  a  change 
in  the  taste  of  the  consumers,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  stocking  frame,  has  been  for  some 
time  past  on  the  decline;  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  a  few  years  it  will  be  totally  abandoned.  It 
is  said,  that  now  a  woman  employed  at  this  work 
cannot,  with  the  closest  application,  earn  more 
than  eighteen-pence  a  week. 


FRENCH  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

The  farmer's  wife,  fermiere,  (says  Mr.  de 
Cubieres,)  bestows  her  attention  and  her  daily 
cares  on  whatever  is  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  farm.  She  inspects  the  dovecote, 
the  farm-yard,  the  stalls,  the  dairy,  the  orchard, 
&c.  She  sells  the  vegetables,  the  fruit,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy,  the  ewes  and  their  fleeces;  to 
her  is  entrusted  the  gathering  of  hemp  and  flax, 
with  the  first  operations  these  plants  undergo ; 
in  the  southern  countries,  she  has  also  under  her 
management  the  important  business  of  rearing 
silk-worms,  and  the  sale  of  their  produce. 

She  knows  how  to  excite  workmen  to  their 
labor ;  to  the  lazy  she  gives  a  new  life,  by  friend- 
ly remonstrances ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  she 
supports  by  her  praises  the  zeal  of  the  most  la- 
borious. 

She  knows  how  to  inspire  awe,  by  a  studied 
silence,  and  to  insure  obedience  by  the  mildness 
of  command;  she  renders  all  her  laborers  faith- 
ful, by  bestowing  on  them  a  due  share  of  her 
confidence. 

It  is  she  who  presides  daily  at  the  preparation 
of  their  food;  in  their  sickness  she  attends  them 
with  maternal  care;  on  the  days  of  rest  she  ex- 
cites them  to  rural  sports. 


In  short,  surrounded  by  her  laborers,  by  her 
husband,  by  her  children,  who  form  her  principal 
riches,  she  enjoys  that  felicity  which  springs 
from  benevolence;  she  is  happy  in  the  happiness 
she  confers  on  others;  and  that  large  family, 
free  from  fear,  from  cupidity,  from  ambition, 
leads  a  happy  and  peaceful  life. 


ALPINE  FARMERS. 

The  farmers  of  the  Upper  Alps,  though  by  no 
means  wealthy,  live  like  lords  in  their  houses, 
while  the  heaviest  portion  of  agricultural  labor 
devolves  on  the  wife.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  woman  yoked  to  the  plough  along  with 
an  ass,  while  the  husband  guides  it.  A  farmer 
of  the  Upper  Alps  accounts  it  an  act  of  politeness, 
to  lend  his  wife  to  a  neighbor  who  is  too  much 
oppressed  with  work ;  and  the  neighbor,  in  his 
turn,  lends  his  wife  for  a  few  days'  work,  when- 
ever the  favor  is  requested. 


MULEY  ISMAEL. 

The  olive  plantations  in  the  provinces  of  South 
and  West  Barbary,  do  honor  to  the  agricultural 
taste  of  the  Emperor  Muley  Ismael.  Some  of 
these  cover  about  six  square  miles  of  ground,  and 
the  trees  are  planted  in  right  lines,  at  a  proper 
distance ;  and  the  plantation  is  interspersed  with 
openings,  or  squares,  to  let  in  the  air.  These 
openings  are  about  a  square  acre  in  extent.  It 
appears  that  they  were  all  planted  by  Muley  Is- 
mael, whose  indefatigable  industry  v/as  prover- 
bial. Wherever  that  warrior,  who  was  always 
in  the  field,  encamped,  he  never  failed  to  employ 
his  army  in  some  active  and  useful  operation,  to 
keep  them  from  being  devoured  by  the  worm  of 
indolence,  as  he  expressed  it.  Accordingly, 
wherever  he  encamped,  we  find  extensive  planta- 
tions of  olive  trees,  planted  by  his  troops,  which 
are  not  only  a  great  ornament  to  the  country,  but 
produce  abundance  of  fine  oil.  The  olive  planta- 
tions at  Ras-el  Wed,  near  Terodant  in  Suse,  are 
so  extensive,  that  one  may  travel  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun,  under  their  shade,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  effulgent  Afri- 


RUSTIC  RESPECT. 

During  the  harvest  of  1S17,  as  a  numerous 
band  of  reapers,  principally  inhabiting  a  parish 
in  the  centre  of  Fifeshire,  were  returning  from 
labor  rather  earlier  than  usual,  they  observed  a 
field  of  ripe  corn  belonging  to  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  an  excellent  man,  far  from  affluent,  but 
endeared  to  the  lower  ranks  by  the  benevolence 
of  his  character.  Thinking  it  quite  fit  for  the 
sickle,  they  immediately  and  simultaneously  pro- 
ceeded to  work ;  and  actually  cut  down  the  whole 
of  the  grain,  and  put  it  in  sheaves,  without  any 
instructions  or  expectation  of  reward.  This 
little  trait  of  unlooked-for  attention  and  kindness 
from  his  parishioners  and  neighbors,  could  not 
fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the 
worthy  clergyman. 
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M.    FELLENBERG'S    ESTABLISHMENT 
AT  HOFWYL. 

M.  Fellenberg,  of  Hofwyl,  having  long  remark- 
ed the  extreme  profligacy  of  the  lower  orders  in 
the  Swiss  towns,  and  the  habits  of  ignorance  and 
vice  in  which  their  children  were  brought  up, 
formed  many  years  ago  the  design  of  attempting 
their  reformation,  upon  principles  equally  sound 
and  benevolent.  His  leading  doctrine  was,  that 
to  make  these  poor  people  better,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  them  more  comfortable ;  and  that 
this  end  would  be  best  attained  by  forming,  in 
their  earliest  years,  habits  of  industry,  which 
might  contribute  to  their  subsistence;  and  by 
joining  with  them  a  greater  degree  of  intellect- 
ual cultivation  than  had  yet  been  extended  to  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  community,  or  been  im- 
agined compatible  with  their  humble  pursuits. 
He  began  his  experiments  upon  a  small  number 
of  children,  which  he  increased  to  between  thirty 
and  forty ;  and  this  may  be  considered  the  ut- 
most limit  upon  a  farm  of  so  moderate  an  extent, 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
These  children  were  taken  from  the  very  worst 
description  of  society,  the  most  degraded  of  the 
mendicant  poor  in  Berne,  and  other  Swiss  towns. 
With  hardly  any  exception,  they  were  sunk  in 
the  vicious  and  idle  habits  of  their  parents,  a 
class  of  dissolute  vagrants,  resembling  the  worst 
kind  of  gipsies.  The  complete  change  that  has 
been  effected  in  them  all,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  affecting  sights  that  can  be  im- 
agined. 

The  first  principle  of  the  system  adopted  by 
M.  Fellenberg,  is  to  show  the  children  gentleness 
and  kindness,  so  as  to  win  their  affections;  and 
always  to  treat  them  as  rational  creatures  culti- 
vating their  reason,  and  appealing  to  it.  It  is 
equally  essential  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
necessity  of  industrious  and  virtuous  conduct  to 
their  happiness;  and  the  inevitable  effects  of 
the  opposite  behavior,  in  reducing  them  from  the 
comfort  in  which  they  now  live,  to  the  state  of 
misery  from  which  they  were  rescued.  It  is 
never  allowed  for  a  moment  to  be  absent  from 
their  thoughts,  that  manual  labor  in  cultivating 
.the  ground,  is  the  grand  and  paramount  care 
which  must  employ  their  whole  lives,  and  upon 
which  their  very  existence  depends.  To  this 
everything  else  is  made  subordinate;  but  with 
it  are  judiciously  connected  a  variety  of  intellect- 
ual pursuits.  At  their  hours  of  relaxation,  their 
amusements  have  an  instructive  tendency;  cer- 
tain hours  are  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  learn- 
ing; and  while  at  work  in  the  fields,  the  conver- 
sation, without  interrupting  for  a  moment  the 
necessary  business  of  their  lives,  is  always  di- 
rected towards  those  branches  of  knowledge  in 
which  they  are  improving  themselves  during  the 
intervals  of  labor.  They  apply  thomselves  to 
geography  and  history,  and  to  the  different 
branches  of  natural  history,  particularly  miner- 
alogy and  botany  5  in  which  they  take  a  singular 
delight,  and  are  considerable  proficients.  The 
connexion  of  these  with  agriculture,  renders  them 
most  appropriate  studies  for  those  poor  children  ; 
and  as  their  daily  labor  brings   them  constantly 


into  contact  with  the  objects  of  those  sciences, 
a  double  relish  is  thus  afforded  at  once  to  the 
science  and  the  labor.  You  may  see  one  of  them 
every  now  and  then  stepping  aside  from  the  fur- 
row, where  several  of  them  have  been  working, 
to  deposite  a  specimen,  or  a  plant,  for  a  little 
hortus  siccus,  or  cabinet. 

There  is  one  other  subject  ever  present  to  their 
minds,  a  pure  and  rational  theology;  and  of  its 
good  effects,  all  travellers  bear  testimony,  and 
one  has  noticed  a  remarkable  instance.  When 
the  harvest  once  required  the  laborers  to  work 
for  an  hour  or  two  after  night  fall,  and  the  full 
moon  rose  in  extraordinary  beauty  over  the  mag- 
nificent mountains  that  surround  the  plain  of 
Hofwyl,  suddenly,  as  if  with  one  accord,  the  poor 
children  began  to  chaunt  a  hymn  which  they  had 
learnt  among  others,  but  in  which  the  Supreme 
Being  is  adored  as  having  "  Lighted  up  the  great 
lamp  of  the  night,  and  projected  it  in  the  firma- 
ment." 


PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

A  gentleman  who  visited  the  county  gaol  of 
Norfolk  in  1818,  gives  the  following  interesting 
particulars  of  the  advantages  of  inculcating  habits 
of  industry  among  the  prisoners.  He  says, 
"  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  felons'  yard,  there 
are  two  work  rooms :  in  one  were  two  shoema- 
kers, and  a  lad  who  had  been  in  a  manner  ap- 
prenticed to  them.  He  had  been  more  than  once 
detected  in  crime,  and  bore  a  very  bad  character; 
from  this,  and  from  the  character  of  his  asso- 
ciates, his  was  considered  almost  an  hopeless 
case.  Upon  his  last  conviction,  the  governor 
requested  the  magistrates  to  allow  him  to  try  the 
experiment  of  reformation  by  labor.  At  first  he 
was  unruly ;  but  he  has  much  improved,  has  learn- 
ed to  make  shoes,  and  will,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
instructer,  be  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  at  the 
time  of  his  liberation.  The  governor  and  the 
turnkey  remarked  how  much  the  lad  had  amend- 
ed his  behavior  and  conversation  since  he  had 
been  fully  employed.  In  the  other  rooms,  one 
weaver  and  two  carpenters  were  employed,  and 
were  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  being  so; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  rule  to  which  my  experience 
has  not  furnished  an  exception,  that  prisoners 
are  always  glad  to  work ;  are  more  orderly  and 
manageable;  are  less  exposed  to  contamination; 
in  short,  in  prison,  and  when  they  leave  it,  are 
less  vicious  when  employed  than  when  idle.  In 
these  opinions  the  gaoler  fully  coincided;  he 
said,  '  work  is  the  best  governor  of  a  prison;  it 
prevents  dissension  and  attempts  to  escape,  it 
takes  away  half  the  trouble  and  half  the  danger;  ' 
and  he  would  wish  to  employ  his  prisoners,  and 
pay  them  accordingly,  though  the  labor  pro- 
duced nothing. 

H  They  are  allowed  one-third  of  their  earn- 
ings, half  at  the  time  if  they  require  it,  and  half 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sentence.  An  account 
M  kept  with  each  of  them;  I  observed  that  the 
boy  described  above,  had  already  a  credit  of 
19*. ;  another  man  had  received  nearly  £7,  and 
had  instructed  two  others  to  make  shoes  " 
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OSTRACISM. 

The  celebrated  institution  of  Ostracism, 
was  not  a  punishment  for  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors, but  was  very  decently  called  an  humbling 
and  lessening  of  some  excessive  influence  and 
power.  In  reality,  it  was  a  mild  gratification 
of  envy;  for  by  this  meaus,  whoever  was  offend- 
ed at  the  growing  greatness  of  another,  discharg- 
ed his  spleen.  It  was  what  Plato,  the  comic 
poet,  called  a 

•- "  sentence  sacred 

To  dangerous  eminence." 

By  Ostracism,  according  to  its  pure  intention, 
men  who  became  powerful  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  state,  were  banished 
for  ten  years,.  The  suffrages  of  the  people  at 
large  determined  when  this  was  the  case.  Every 
citizen  taking  a  piece  of  a  broken  pot  or  shell, 
wrote  on  it  the  name  of  the  person  he  wanted 
to  have  banished;  and  this  he  carried  to  a  part 
of  the  market  place  that  was  enclosed  with  wood- 
en rails.  The  magistrates  then  counted  the 
shells,  and  if  they  amounted  to  six  thousand,  they 
sorted  them,  and  the  person  whose  name  was 
found  on  the  greatest  number  of  shells,  was  de- 
clared an  exile  for  ten  years. 

The  Athenians  were  quite  sensible  of  the  haz- 
ard with  which  this  law  was  attended;  but  they 
chose  rather,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  has  remarked, 
that  an  innocent  individual  should  sometimes 
suffer  by  it,  than  that  the  whole  community 
should  run  the  chance  of  suffering  from  an  am- 
bitious one.  They  softened,  however,  as  much 
as  they  could,  the  rigor  of  its  operation.  They 
did  not  confiscate  the  goods  of  those  who  were 
its  victims,  and  they  were  only  banished  for  a 
specified  time;  whereas,  in  cases  of  common 
banishment,  the  goods  of  the  exiles  were  always 
confiscated,  and  no  hopes  were  given  them  of 
ever  returning  to  Athens. 

The  first  person  banished  by  Ostracism,  was 
Hipparchus;  the  last  was  Hyperbolus;  who,  as 
Cleaveland  says, 


by  suffering  did  traduce 


The  Ostracism,  and  sham'd  it  out  of  use." 
The  way  in  which  a  punishment  which  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  honorary,  fell  on  such  a 
wretch  as  Hyperbolus,  is  curious.  Alcibiades, 
and  Nicias,  who,  perceiving  that  the  people  were 
going  to  proceed  to  Ostracism,  and  that  one 
of  them  was  likely  to  suffer  by  it,  consulted  to- 
gether, and  joining  their  interests,  caused  it  to 
fall  on  Hyperbolus.  The  people,  full  of  indigna- 
tion at  finding  this  kind  of  punishment  dishonor- 
ed and  turned  into  ridicule,  immediately  abolish- 
ed it  entirely. 

ARIST1DES. 

Among  the  most  eminent  victims  of  the  law  of 


Ostracism,  was  Aristides  the  Just.  The  extra- 
ordinary honor  and  distinction  which  he  attain- 
ed solely  by  his  merits  and  his  virtues,  excited 
the  envy  of  the  Athenians,  who,  assembling  from 
all  the  towns  in  Attica,  banished  him  by  com- 
mon consent;  disguising  their  envy  of  his  char- 
acter, under  the  specious  pretence  of  guarding 
against  tyranny. 

When  he  quitted  Athens,  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  and  agreeably  to  his  character, 
prayed  w  that  the  people  of  Athens  might  never 
see  the  day  which  should  force  them  to  remember 
Aristides." 

Three  years  afterwards,  when  Xerxes  was  rap- 
idly  advancing  through  Thessaly  and  Bceotia 
to  Attica,  the  Athenians  rescinded  this  decree, 
and  by  a  public  ordinance  recalled  all  the  exiles. 
The  principal  inducement  was  their  fear  of 
Aristides;  for  they  were  apprehensive  that  he 
would  join  the  enemy,  corrupt  great  numbers  of 
the  citizens,  and  draw  them  over  to  the  interest 
of  the  barbarians.  But  they  little  knew  the  man, 
as  before  this  ordinance  for  his  recal,  he  had 
been  exciting  and  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  de- 
fend their  liberty;  and  after  it,  when  Themis- 
tocles  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  he  assisted  him  both  with  his 
person  and  counsel;  not  disdaining  to  raise  his 
worst  enemy  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  for  the 
public  good. 


ACHvEAN  EXILES, 

In  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-third 
Olympiad,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  be- 
fore Christ,  a  number  of  Achaeans  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  for  delivering  up  their  country  to  the 
King  of  Persia;  but  being  discovered,  a  thou- 
sand of  them  were  3eized,  and  compelled  to  live 
exiles  in  Italy.  There  they  continued  seven- 
teen years;  after  which,  about  three  hundred 
who  were  still  living,  were  restored  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  which  was  particularly  made 
in  favor  of  Polybius,  who  was  one  of  the  num 
ber. 

When  Scipio,  at  the  request  of  Polybius,  ap 
plied  to  Cato  the  Censor,  in  behalf  of  these  ex- 
iles, and  the  subject  was  much  discussed  in  the 
senate,  Cato  said  "  As  if  we  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  we  sit  here  all  day  debating,  whether  a  few 
poor  old  Greeks  shall  be  buried  by  our  grave 
diggers,  or  those  of  their  own  country."  The 
senate  then  decreed,  that  they  should  return  home ; 
and  Polybius  some  days  after  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure another  meeting  of  the  senate,  to  restore  to 
the  exiles  their  former  honors  in  Achaia.  He 
consulted  Cato  on  the  subject,  who  answered, 
smiling,  "  This  is  just  as  if  Ulysses  should  have 
wanted  to  enter  the  Cyclops'  cave  again  for  a 
hat  and  belt  which  he  had  left  behind." 
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PERCY  ANECDOTES. 


MARCELLUS. 

Brutus  relates,  that  lie  saw  Marcellus  in  ex- 
ile at  Mitylene,  living  in  all  the  happiness  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable,  and  cultivating 
with  as  much  assiduity  as  ever,  all  kinds  of  lauda- 
ble knowledge.  This  spectacle  made  him  think 
that  it  was  rather  he  who  went  into  banishment, 
since  be  was  to  return  without  Marcellus,  who  re- 
mained in  it.  Brutus  adds  that  Caesar  overshot 
Mitylene,  because  he  could  not  stand  the  sight 
of  Marcellus  reduced  to  a  state  so  unworthy  of 
him. 

The  eloquence  of  Cicero,  whose  oration  in  fa- 
vor of  Marcellus  is  extant,  procured  his  recall; 
the  whole  senate  interceding  for  him  with  such 
earnestness,  that  they  seemed  to  be  suppliants 
for  themselves,  rather  than  for  Brutus.  "  This," 
pays  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  was  to  return  with 
honor;  but  surely  he  remained  abroad  with 
greater,  when  Brutus  could  not  resolve  to  leave 
him,  nor  Caesar  to  see  him;  for  both  of  them 
bore  witness  of  his  merit,  Brutus  grieved,  and 
(Caesar  blushed,  to  go  to  Rome  without  him." 
Marcellus,  however,  was  assassinated  at  Athens 
on  his  return  home  by  Chilo,  an  old  friend 
and  fellow  soldier,  Chilo's  motive  is  not  ex- 
plained. 

EARL  MARISCHAL. 

George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal,  hereditary 
Marshal  of  Scotland,  was  a  captain  of  the  guards 
to  Queen  Anne.  He  served  in  the  succession 
war,  under  the  Puke  of  Marlborough,  but  re- 
mained firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  House  of 
Stuart;  and  offered,  after  the  queen's  death,  to 
proclaim  the  Pretender  at  the  head  of  the  guards 
in  the  streets  of  London.  In  1715,  he  took  a 
principal  part  in  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  for 
which  he  was  condemned  capitally  by  the  British 
Parliament,  and  deprived  of  all  his  possessions. 
Having  wandered  about  some  time,  he  went  into 
the  Spanish  service  with  some  Scotch  officers, 
who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  misfortunes. 
The  earl  was  offered  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, but  declined  it  until  his  services  might 
prove  his  capacity  and  merit,  an  instance  of  dis- 
interestedness and  modesty,  which  struck  the 
ambitious  Aiberoni  with  astonishment.  He  then 
went  to  Avignon,  from  which  place  he  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  received  from  the  Pretender, 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Spain.  In  1773,  he  appeared,  but  without 
any  distinction,  in  the  war  that  broke  out  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  emperor;  and  some  years 
afterwards  he  quitted  the  Spanish  service,  and 
pettled  at  Venice,  where  he  lived  in  a  state  of 
mediocrity  and  obscurity.  When  his  brother, 
General  Keith,  left  the  Russian  service,  and  en- 
tered into  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  per- 
suaded the  Earl  Marischal  to  settle  at  Berlin. 
Here  his  probity  made  so  strong  an  impression 
pn  the  king,  that  he  sent  him  as  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  Paris.  In  1750,  he  was  sent  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  to  carry  on  a  negociation,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  restore  peace  to  Europe; 
but  he  failed  in  the  attempt. 


The  King  of  Prussia,  during  his  alliance  with 
England  in  the  war  of  1760,  obtained  from 
George  the  Second,  the  restoration  to  the  Earl 
Marischal  of  those  honors  and  estates  which  had 
been  forfeited  by  rebellion  ;  a  favor  which  he  am- 
ply repaid,  by  communicating  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
secret  of  the    Family  Compact. 

Having  thus  recovered  an  income  of  £1500  a 
year,  and  met  with  a  cordial  and  friendly  recep- 
tion among  his  countrymen,  he  resigned  the  gov 
ernment  of  Neufchatel,  which  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia had  given  him,  in  order  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  Scotland.  Finding,  however,  the 
climate  too  keen  for  his  health,  he  returned  to 
Potsdam.  A  house  was  built  for  him  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Potsdam,  which  furnished  a  convenient 
passage  into  the  apartments  of  the  king,  with 
whom  he  lived  on  the  easiest  and  most  agreeable 
footing  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  M.  D'Alem- 
bert  says,  that  the  departure  of  the  Prussian 
monarch  from  Potsdam  for  Bohemia,  when  the 
war  occasioned  by  the  succession  of  Bavaria  was 
breaking  out,  contributed  to  shorten  the  Earl 
MarischaPs  days.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1778,  at  the  great  age  of  ninetythree 

QUEEN  HENRIETTA. 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  and  wife  of  Charles  the  First 
of  England,  who  inherited  so  much  of  her  father's 
spirit,  was,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  driven 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  France;  and  here  the  al- 
lowance from  the  French  government  was  so 
email,  and  paid  so  irregularly,  that  she  was 
compelled  to  apply  to  Cromwell  for  some  support, 
as  Queen  Dowager  of  England. 

On  the  restoration,  the  Queen  returned  to 
England,  after  an  exile  of  about  nineteen  years. 
On  re-entering  Somerset  House,  she  declared, 
"  that  if  she  had  known  the  temper  of  the  Eng- 
lish some  years  past  as  well  as  she  did  then,  she 
had  never  been  obliged  to  leave  that  house." 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  1665,  she 
returned  to  France,  where  she  died  a  few  months 
after. 

MALADIE  DU  PAYS. 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  that  guards  a  foreign  shore 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain  elitl's  no  more, 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild, 
Which  on  those  cliits  his  infant  hours  heguil'd, 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise, 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Rogers. 

That  many  a  Swiss  has  sunk  a  martyr  to  his 
longing  after  home,  is  a  fact  literally  true.  The 
malady  is  commonly  brought  on  by  hearing  the 
celebrated  national  air  of  the  Ranz  des  Vacheu, 
sung  at  an  unexpected  moment,  or  when  under 
the  influence  of  dejected  feelings.  Overcome 
with  the  recollections  which  it  awakens,  he 
sheds  tears,  and  is  only  to  be  consoled  by  the 
prospect  of  immediately  returning  to  that  home, 
his  exile  from  which  he  deplores.  If  unable  to 
accomplish  this  wish  of  his  heart,  he  sinks  into 
a  profound  melancholy,  which  not  unfrequently 
terminates  in  disease  and  death. 


EXILE. 
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Dr.  Burney,  in  his  History  of  Music,  says, 
that  when  at  Potsdam,  Lord  Marischal  inform- 
ed him,  that  five  soldiers  at  Valladolid  in  Spain, 
who  had  heard  one  of  their  countrymen  play  this 
tune  on  the  top  of  the  steeple,  were  all  seized 
with  this  distemper,  and  obliged  to  be  sent  home. 
"An  effect,"  says  Dr.  B.  "  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  reminiscence  of  former  lib- 
erty and  happiness  in  their  native  country." 

Lord  Marischal  also  told  Dr.  Burney  of  a 
Scotch  highlander,  who  always  cried  upon  hear- 
ing a  certain  slow  Scotch  tune  played  upon  the 
bagpipe.  General  E.  whose  servant  he  was, 
stole  into  his  room  ons  night  when  he  was  fast 
asleep,  and  playing  the  same  tune  to  him  very 
softly  on  the  German  flute,  the  poor  fellow  with- 
out waking  cried  like  a  child. 

EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 

In  those  times  of  jealousies  and  fears  that  pre- 
ceded the  revolution  of  1668,  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land fled  to  Holland,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he 
was  seized  by  some  licentious  sailors,  and  carri- 
ed before  the  Chief  Burgher  of  Rotterdam,  but 
was  immediately  discharged.  He  then  went  to 
one  Junieu,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  prophet, 
and  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Sunderland  sought  instruction  from 
him  in  religion;  and  in  order  to  ingratiate  him- 
self still  farther  with  the  people,  he  took  care  al- 
ways to  have  a  Bible  carried  with  him  to  church, 
and  wherever  he  went.  By  his  address  and  af- 
fectation of  piety,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  Junieu,  through  whose  influence 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  returned  in  a  short 
time  to  England,  in  full  possession  of  approba- 
tion; and  not  only  escaped  punishment,  but  be- 
came a  great  favorite  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


HANDSOME  CONDUCT  OF  AN 
IRISH    COLONEL. 

An  Irish  colonel,  of  the  name  of  Richard 
Grace,  after  serving  Charles  I.  till  the  surrender 
of  Oxford,  withdrew  to  Ireland,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  cause  of  Charles  II.  as 
long  as  any  part  of  that  island  held  out  for 
him. 

When  the  royal  cause  became  hopeless,  Grace 
had  still  influence  enough  with  the  predominant 
party  to  obtain  permission  to  carry  along  with 
him  into  the  Spanish  service  a  regiment  of  his 
own  countrymen,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred 
men.  The  colonel  procured  a  very  honorable 
and  favorable  engagement  for  himself  and  his 
men,  from  the  Spanish  government;  but  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  in  Spain,  the  Spaniards  forgot 
all  their  promises,  and  used  them  so  ill,  that  be- 
fore they  reached  Catalonia,  they  were  reduced 
to  one  half  of  their  original  number.  Notwith- 
standing this  cruel  treatment,  Grace  and  his 
Irish  followers  served  in  the  Spanish  army  with 
great  reputation,  till  the  end  of  the  campaign  of 
1656;  when  they  were  left  to  garrison  a  castle 
on  the  frontiers,  of  considerable  importance. 
Colonel  Grace  reflecting  here  on  the  ill  usage 


which  he  had  received,  and  was  still  likely  to 
receive ;  and  learning,  at  the  same  time,  how  dif- 
ferently several  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  ser 
vice  were  treated,  he  felt  strongly  tempted  to  go 
and  join  them;  but  though  the  Spaniards  had 
broken  their  engagements  with  him,  he  had  too 
much  regard  to  his  own  character,  to  quit  them 
in  any  other  but  the  fairest  and  most  honora- 
ble manner.  He  sent  a  message  to  Marshal 
D'Hocquincourt,  who,  at  that  time,  commanded 
the  French  army  in  Catalonia,  to  let  him  know, 
that  on  a  certain  day  named,  he  would  march  off 
with  his  regiment,  and  join  him  on  these  condi- 
tions; that  his  regiment  should  be  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  Irish  regiments  then  in  the 
French  service;  and  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  and  serve  their  own  king,  whenev- 
er his  affairs  required  their  service.  These  con- 
ditions were  readily  assented  to  by  the  French 
Marshal,  who  added  the  most  tempting  offers  to 
Colonel  Grace,  to  induce  him  to  deliver  up  the 
castle  at  the  same  time.  Grace,  however,  would 
not  on  any  account  consent  to  such  a  breach  of 
faith;  and  would  only  allow  the  marshal  to  have 
a  party  of  horse  in  waiting  near  the  castle,  to 
cover  his  retreat.  When  the  day  appointed  for 
the  evacuation  arrived,  Colonel  Grace  sent  to 
the  commander  of  the  nearest  Spanish  garrison, 
and  gave  him  notice  of  his  intention,  in  order 
that  he  might  instantly  despatch  some  of  his  men, 
to  take  possession  of  the  castle  as  he  marched 
out  of  it;  warning  him,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  send  more  than  two  hundred,  for  in  case  he 
gave  any  reason  to  suspect  that  he  intended  to 
betray  him,  he  would  give  up  the  castle  to  the 
French.  The  Spaniards  did  not  offer  to  infringe 
this  condition;  and  as  soon  as  their  detachment 
of  two  hundred  approached  the  place,  Grace 
permitted  them  to  enter  at  one  gate,  while  he 
marched  out  at  the  other,  and  went  off  to  the 
French  horse,  who  were  in  waiting  for  him. 

BOLINGBROKE  AND  ATTERBURY. 

On  the  18th  June,  1723,  the  celebrated  At* 
terbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  having  the  day  be* 
fore  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  who  from  the 
time  of  passing  the  Bill  of  Attainder  against  him, 
to  the  day  of  his  departure,  had  free  access  to 
him  in  the  Tower,  embarked  on  board  the  Aid* 
borough  man  of  war,  and  landed  on  the  Friday 
following  at  Calais.  When  he  went  on  shore, 
having  been  informed  that  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  had  after  the  rising  of  the  Parliament  re- 
ceived the  king's  pardon,  was  arrived  at  the  same 
place  on  his  return  to  England,  he  said,  with  an 
air  of  pleasantry,  "  then  I  am  exchanged  ;"  and 
it  was  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pope,  on  the  same 
occasion,  a  sign  of  the  nation's  being  afraid  of 
being  over-run  with  too  much  politeness,  when  it 
could  not  regain  one  great  man,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another. 


STANISLAUS. 

When  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Stanis- 
laus waa  driven  from  the  throne  of  Poland   i* 
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1734,  he  fled  into  France,  where  his  son-in-law, 
Louis  XV.  allowed  him  a  pension,  which  enabled 
him  to  maintain  the  splendor  of  his  birth,  and 
hereditary  fortune.  As  he  was  one  morning 
standing  before  the  fire,  a  spark  caught  hold  of 
his  morning  gown,  which  instantly  enveloped  him 
in  a  blaze;  and  before  any  assistance  arrived,  he 
was  burnt  in  so  shocking  a  manner,  that  he  died 
in  great  torments  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Previous  to  Stanislaus  quitting  his  country  for 
exile,  he  addressed  the  following  affecting  letter 
to  the  primate  and  magnates  of  Poland: 

"  From  the  cruel  pangs  I  feel  in  the  thoughts 
of  leaving  you,  my  dear  and  trusty  friends,  you 
may  form  a  just  idea  of  the  afflicted  state  of  my 
soul  in  these  bitter  moments.  Nor  is  the  pain- 
ful resolution  taken,  but  from  the  prevalence  of 
your  sage  persuasion,  and  an  assurance  that  the 
sacrifice  of  my  person  could  be  of  no  advantage 
to  you.  I  send  you  this  parting  embrace;  I 
clasp  you  all  in  my  throbbing  heart.  Alas  !  the 
tears  which  obliterate  my  writing,  compel  me  to 
stop.  It  were  more  easy  to  read  the  tender  ex- 
pressions graven  on  my  heart,  could  you  but  see 
it.  I  once  more  embrace  you,  and  am  your's 
more  than  words  can  express." 

To  the  City  of  Dantzic  he  wrote.  "  After 
having  been  held  a  long  time  by  the  attraction  of 
your  unparalleled  fidelity,  I  am  preparing  to  de- 
part in  the  moment  I  can  no  longer  possess  you. 
J  carry  with  me  the  poignant  anguish  of  your 
sufferings,  and  a  deep  sense  of  my  obligations  to 
you.  I  wish  you  all  the  happiness  you  deserve, 
which  will  in  some  measure  assuage  my  concern 
in  being  torn  from  your  arms.  I  am  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  place, 

"  Your  affectionate, 

"  STANISLAUS." 


MENZIKOFF. 

Alexander  Menzikoff,  who  rose  to  the  highest 
offices  of  state  in  Russia,  during  the  reign  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  was  born  of  parents  so  excessively 
poor,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  have  him 
taught  to  read  and  write.  After  their  death,  he 
went  to  Moscow  to  seek  for  employment,  where 
he  found  an  asylum  with  a  pastry-cook.  He  had 
a  very  fine  voice,  and  soon  became  known  in  that 
great  city,  from  the  musical  tone  of  his  cry  when 
vending  his  master's  pastry  in  the  street.  His 
voice  also  gained  him  admission  into  the  houses 
of  many  noblemen  ;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough 
one  day  to  be  in  the  kitchen  of  a  great  lord  with 
whom  the  emperor  was  to  dine.  While  Men- 
zikoff was  there,  the  nobleman  came  into  the 
kitchen,  and  gave  directions  about  a  particular 
dish,  to  which  he  said  the  emperor  was  very  par- 
tial; into  this  dish  he  dropped  (as  he  thought 
unperceived)  a  powder.  Menzikoff  observed  it, 
but  taking  no  notice,  immediately  left  the  house; 
and  when  he  saw  the  emperor's  carriage  coming, 
he  began  to  sing  very  loud.  Peter,  attracted  by 
his  voice,  called  him,  and  bought  all  the  pies  he 
had  in  his  basket.  He  asked  some  questions 
of  Menzikoff,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
answers,  that  he  commanded  him  to  follow  him 


to  the  nobleman's  house,  and  wait  behind  his 
chair.  The  servants  were  surprised  at  this  order 
but  it  proved  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Peter; 
for  when  the  nobleman  pressed  his  royal  guest  to 
take  of  this  favorite  dish,  his  new  servant  gently 
pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  begged  he  would 
not  touch  it  till  he  had  spoken  to  him.  The  em- 
peror immediately  withdrew  with  Menzikoff, 
who  informed  his  imperial  master  of  his  suspi- 
cions. The  Czar  returned  to  the  company,  and 
suddenly  turning  to  his  host,  pressed  him  to  par- 
take of  the  favorite  dish.  Terrified  at  this  com- 
mand, he  said,  "  It  did  not  become  the  servant 
to  eat  before  his  master."  The  emperor  then 
offered  it  to  a  dog,  who  greedily  devoured  its 
contents,  and  shortly  afterwards  expired  in  the 
greatest  torments! 

The  rise  of  Menzikoff*  was  from  that  moment 
rapid  beyond  example.  He  was  loaded  with 
honors,  and  frequently  appeared  in  public  as 
Vice  Cz"ar,  the  emperor  assuming  the  rank  of  a 
private  person.  It  is  not  very  surprising,  that 
so  extraordinary  and  sudden  an  elevation  should 
cause  Menzikoff  sometimes  to  forget  that  he 
was  a  man.  His  enemies  trembled  at  his  pres- 
ence; for,  as  his  power  was  great,  so  was  his 
revenge.  After  the  death  of  his  imperial  master, 
to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  he  remained 
faithful  to  Catherine;  and  upon  her  decease,  he 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Peter  III.  son 
of  the  unfortunate  Alexis,  and  grandson  of  his 
benefactor.  It  is  said  he  had  formed  the  ambi- 
tious design  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  this 
young  prince.  The  sun  of  prosperity,  however, 
which  had  hitherto  shone  in  meridian  splendor 
upon  Alexander  Menzikoff,  was  now  fast  sinking 
into  the  darkest  gloom.  The  Dolgoroukis,  a 
noble  family  who  hated  him,  were  artful,  pliable, 
and  insinuating  ;  Peter  was  young,  unsuspicious, 
and  easily  imposed  upon  by  the  frank  and  appa- 
rently disinterested  friendship  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family.  The  ruin  of  the  man 
who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  was  now,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Dolgoroukis,  resolved  on, 
and  the  fall  of  Menzikoff  was  even  more  rapid 
than  his  rise.  As  he  had  seldom  shown  mercy, 
so,  little  was  shown  to  him.  His  banishment  to 
Berezof  was  attended  with  every  aggravation 
that  could  be  imagined.  Previous  to  this  fatal 
sentence,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  dignities, 
his  pensions,  his  employments.  This  blow  was 
quickly  followed  by  another;  he  was  banished 
the  court,  and  desired  to  confine  himself  to  his 
country  house  at  Oranienburg.  On  his  way 
thither  he  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger,  accom- 
panied by  a  party  of  dragoons,  who  brought  the 
fatal  mandate  of  banishment  to  Siberia.  Bere- 
zof is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oby;  dur- 
ing six  months  in  the  year  there  is  no  actual  day- 
light, and  the  earth  is  covered  with  frost  and 
snow.  What  a  situation  for  persons  who  had 
been  used  to  every  luxury,  every  indulgence! 
The  Princess  Menzikoff  died  on  the  journey,  and 
was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  She 
had  always  very  weak  eyes,  and  they  were  eo 
affected  by  the  cold  and  her  excessive  weeping, 
that  she  lost  her  sight  before  the  half  of  her  jour- 
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ney  was  completed.  This  unfortunate  family 
were  treated  like  the  worst  of  criminals.  Their 
dresses  were  twice  changed;  first  to  the  coarsest 
woollen,  then  to  the  coarsest  stuffs.  After  being 
used  to  walk  upon  the  softest  carpets,  clothed  in 
the  richest  attire,  and  to  travel  with  every  possi- 
ble convenience,  they  were  now  exposed  to  cold, 
and  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  in  small 
wooden  carts  which  are  made  without  springs, 
and  which  are  always  used  to  convey  criminals 
to  their  place  of  exile.  Menzikoff  and  one  of 
his  daughters  lived  to  reach  Berezof,  but  to  end 
their  days  in  that  place  of  solitude. 

When  Menzikoff  found  his  death  approach- 
ing, he  called  his  children  to  his  bedside,  and 
thus  addressed  them:  "My  children,  I  draw 
near  to  my  last  hour;  death,  the  thoughts  of 
which  have  been  familiar  to  me  since  I  have  been 
here,  would  have  nothing  terrible  in  it,  if  I  had 
only  to  account  to  the  Supreme  Judge  for  the 
time  I  have  passed  in  misfortune.  Hitherto 
your  hearts  have  been  free  from  corruption.  You 
will  preserve  your  innocence  better  in  these  de- 
serts than  at  court:  but  should  you  return  to  it, 
recollect  only  the  examples  which  your  father 
has  given  you  here." 

On  the  accession  of  the  Empress  Anne  to  the 
throne,  Menzikoff's  younger  daughter,  and  his 
son,  returned  to  Russia;  and  the  Dolgoroukis 
felt,  in  their  turn,  all  the  horrors  they  had  con- 
tributed to  inflict  on  the  Menzikoff's;  with  this 
aggravation,  that  the  same  person  who  conduct- 
ed them  to  Berezof,  carried  with  him  the  re- 
call of  Menzikoff  and  his  family.  The  cold  of 
this  part  of  Siberia  is  so  intense,  as  to  preclude 
the  capability  of  culture;  and  the  solitude  so 
great,  that  the  poor  exile  sees  only  his  fellow- 
sufferers  in  misery,  except  now  and  then  a  soli- 
tary Tartar,  who  may  by  chance  pass  near  his 
dwelling  on  his  way  to  Tobolsk,  with  his  tribute 
of  furs. 


DUC    D'ENGHEIN. 

There  was  never  perhaps  a  scion  of  a  noble 
house  more  likely  to  preserve  the  honors  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  give  it  new  lustre,  than  the 
unfortunate  Due  d'Enghein.  Worthy  of  being  a 
descendant  of  the  Great  Conde,  he  was  brave  as 
a  lion,  and  generous  to  excess.  In  all  the  cam- 
paigns in  which  the  French  emigrants  were  en- 
gaged to  recover  their  country,  and  the  throne 
for  their  sovereign,  this  prince  was  at  their  head 
cheering  and  encouraging  them  by  his  example, 
and  winning  their  affections  by  acts  of  the  most 
touching  kindness,  of  which  many  instances  are 
related. 

At  one  time  the  duke  visited  the  hospital  at 
Ulm,  which  contained  several  hundreds  of  wound- 
ed French  republican  prisoners,  whom  the  Aus- 
trians  had  neglected.  The  prince  had  but  a 
small  sum  of  money  at  his  disposal;  but  a  ring, 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  presented  to 
him,  he  sold  to  a  Jew,  much  under  its  real  value; 
but  it  produced  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  give 
every  wounded  republican  a  crown.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  pro- 


cured the  ring,  and  afterwards  presented  it  to  the 
prince,  with  an  addition  to  it  of  six  new  dia- 
monds, in  the  form  of  a  C. 

After  the  peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  the  ar- 
my of  Conde  was  disbanded ;  but  every  soldier 
who  had  been  under  the  command  of  the  duke, 
left  him  with  at  least  fifty  crowns  in  his  pocket. 
This  benevolence  exhausted  the  trifling  resources 
of  the  duke,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  re- 
sidence in  Germany.  After  residing  some  time 
at  Etteuhein,  in  studious  retirement,  he  was  on 
the  15th  of  March,  1801,  seized  by  an  armed 
forced  employed  by  Bonaparte,  who  thus  violated 
the  independence  of  the  German  Empire,  to  gain 
possession  of  a  French  prince.  He  was  compell- 
ed to  travel  night  and  day  to  Paris,  where  he  ar- 
rived at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th. 
He  was  first  conducted  to  the  temple,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  where  a  mili- 
tary special  commission  was  convened  at  nine 
o'clock;  and  at  eleven,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death. 

The  Due  d'Enghein  shewed  himself  a  worthy 
descendant  of  the  Condes.  His  calmness  and 
courage  on  this  trying  occasion,  were  the  more 
remarkable,  as  during  the  five  preceding  days 
and  nights  every  indignity  had  been  heaped  upon 
him  that  could  irritate  his  mind,  and  he  had  en- 
dured every  suffering  that  could  enfeeble  his 
body.  From  the  time  of  his  arrest,  bread  and 
water  had  been  his  only  nourishment,  and  he  was 
loaded  with  fetters;  yet  he  passed  the  fourteen 
hours  between  his  condemnation  and  his  death, 
with  cheerfulness. 

When  the  duke  was  dragged  out  into  the  wood 
of  Vincennes,  and  told  that  his  sentence  was  to 
be  executed,  he  calmly  said,  "  I  am  ready,  and 
resigned;  "  and  when  he  heard  that  the  grena- 
diers who  were  commanded  to  shoot  him,  were 
Italians  of  Bonaparte's  guard,  he  exclaimed, 
"  They  are  not  Frenchmen;  this  is  one  stain  less 
upon  my  couutrymen."  When  at  the  place  of 
execution,  two  gens  d'armes  proposed  to  tie  a 
handkerchief  over  his  eyes;  but  he  said,  "A 
loyal  soldier,  who  has  so  often  been  exposed  to 
fire  and  sword,  can  see  the  approach  of  death 
with  naked  eyes,  and  without  fear."  He  then 
gave  the  signal,  and  of  the  nine  grenadiers  who 
fired,  seven  hit  him;  two  balls  pierced  his  head, 
and  five  his  body.  A  small  coffin  filled  with 
lime,  was  ready  to  receive  his  corpse  ;  and  a  grave 
had  been  dug  in  the  garden  of  the  castle,  where 
he  was  buried. 

Madame  de  Stael  relates,  that  a  few  days  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghein,  a  lady  went 
to  take  a  walk  round  the  Castle  of  Vincennes; 
the  ground  still  fresh,  marked  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  buried;  some  children  were  playing 
with  quoits  on  this  little  mound  of  turf,  the  only 
monument  for  the  ashes  of  such  a  prince.  An 
old  invalid,  with  silvered  locks,  was  sitting  at  a 
little  distance,  and  remained  some  time  looking 
at  these  children  ;at  last  he  arose,  and  leading  them 
away  by  the  hand,  said  to  them,  shedding  some 
tears.  "Do  not  play  there,  my  children,  I  be- 
seech you."  These  tears  were  all  that  were 
paid  to  the  descendant  of  the  great  Conde   and 
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the  earth  did  not  long  bear  the  impression  of 
them. 

The  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghein  was  the  most 
wanton  and  cruel  act  that  the  mistaken  policy 
of  Bonaparte  ever  committed;  it  was  not  only  a 
gross  outrage  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  it  was 
also  in  defiance  of  the  intreaties  of  his  most  sin- 
cere friends.  The  Empress  Josephine  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet  to  beg  that  he  would  spare  the  life 
of  the  duke;  and  his  brother  Lucien,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  that  he  was  seized,  hastened  to  the 
Thuilleries,  and  remonstrated  against  a  deed, 
which  he  said  would  shock  the  moral  feelings  of 
mankind.  He  urged  every  argument  which  his 
ingenuity  could  devise,  but  Napoleon  remained 
inflexible;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
effecting  his  purpose.  As  a  last  resource,  Lu- 
cien went  to  his  mother,  roused  her  feelings 
against  the  atrocious  deed,  and  urged  her  to  em- 
ploy her  whole  influence  and  art  of  persuasion  to 
avert  it.  The  lady  without  delay,  hastened  to 
the  palace,  and  presenting  herself  before  her  son, 
fell  on  one  knee;  she  conjured  him  by  lire  regard 
to  his  family ;  by  the  honor  of  the  French  nation, 
and  by  his  own  glory,  to  save  the  life  of  the  duke; 
but  he  respectfully  raising  her  up,  told  her  that 
he  could  not  grant  the  request,  because  reasons 
of  state  which  she  could  not  comprehend,  pre- 
scribed his  conduct.  Lucien,  when  he  learned 
the  unfavorable  issue  of  his  mother's  applications 
flew  again  to  the  Thuilleries,  rushed  into  the 
presence  of  his  brother,  and  upbraided  him  in 
severe  language  on  his  conduct.  "  I  quit 
France,"  says  he;  "  for  I  will  not  live  under  a 
man  who  disgraces  himself  at  once  as  a  son  by 
his  want  of  affection,  and  as  a  man  by  his  cruel- 
ty. You  will  render  every  man,"  continued  he, 
•"  your  enemy;  and  the  day  may  approach  when, 
Jike  a  second  Nero,  you  will  be  dragged  through 
•the  streets  of  Paris." 

Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  all  remonstrances, 
.executed  his  purpose;  and  Lucien  quitted  France 
and  became  a  voluntary  exile,  until  the  return  of 
jnis  brother  from  Elba. 

IMPERIAL  EXILE. 

In  the  church  of  Llandulph,  a  few  miles  from 
(Callingtou,  in  Cornwall,  there  is  a  mural  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
imperial  line,  who  died  an  exile  in  England. 
On  a  brass  tablet,  surmounted  by  an  escutcheon, 
on  which  are  engraved  two  turrets,  with  the 
figure  of  an  eagle  with  two  heads  resting  a  claw 
on  each  turret,  is  the  following  inscription. 

'«  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Theodoro  Paleologus, 
of  Pesanio,  in  Italye,  descended  from  the  irnpe- 
i-jMl  lyne  of  the  last  Christian  Emperours  of 
Greece,  being  the  sonne  of  Camilio,  the  sonne  of 
Prosper,  the  sonne  of  Theodoro,  the  sonne  of 
Tohn,  the  sonne  of  Thomas,  the  second  brother 
to  Constantine  Paleologus,  the  eighth  of  that 
namt  and  last  of  the  lyne  that  raygned  in  Con- 
stantino ,,-le,  until  subdewed  by  the  Turks,  who 
married  with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  William 
B  \lls  of  Hadlye,  in  Suffolks,  gent.,  and  had  issue 
fivv>    children:    Theodoro,    John,    Ferdinando, 


Marie,  and  Dorothy,  and  deppted  this  life  at 
Ceylon,  the  21st  of  January,  1636." 

Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  male  de- 
scendants of  this  imperial  line;  but  the  death  of 
the  two  daughters  is  recorded  in  the  parish  regis- 
ters. Of  Thomas,  the  brother  of  Constantine 
Paleologus,  and  ancestor  of  Theodoro,  Mahomet 
II.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  gave  this  character: 
"That  in  the  great  country  of  Peloponnesus,  he 
had  found  many  slaves,  but  never  a  man  but  him." 
Thomas,  after  defending  the  castle  of  Salonica 
a  whole  year  against  the  Turks,  made  his  escape 
from  that  fortress,  when  all  hopes  of  relief  had 
been  abandoned,  and  fled  into  Italy,  where  Pope 
Pius  II.  allowed  him  a  pension  till  his  death. 
It  is  probable  that  Theodoro,  the  descendant  of 
Prince  Thomas,  who  lies  buried  at  Llandulph, 
sought  an  asylum  in  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  hostility  shown  towards  the  Greeks  by  Pope 
Paul  V.,  and  his  successor  Gregory  XV. 


IMPERIAL    GRATITUDE. 

Count  Lestoc,  after  having  placed  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia, 
fell  under  the  resentment  of  this  capricious  des- 
pot. He  was  first  arrested  and  shut  up  in  the 
fort  of  St.  Petersburgh;  his  wife,  who  was  of 
oue  of  the  most  noble  families  in  Livonia,  and 
had  formerly  been  maid  of  honor  to  Elizabeth, 
was  also  arrested,  and  confined  in  the  same  cas- 
tle with  her  husband,  but  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment. They  were  then  banished  into  Siberia, 
their  estates  confiscated,  and  they  shut  up  in 
different  places,  and  not  allowed  to  correspond 
with  each  other. 

The  Countess  of  Lestoc  had  but  one  room  to 
live  in;  her  furniture  consisted  of  a  few  chairs, 
a  table,  a  stove,  and  a  bed  made  of  straw,  with- 
out curtains,  and  with  only  one  coverlet. 

Count  Lestoc  was  still  more  unhappy,  because 
the  vivacity  of  his  disposition  made  him  very  im- 
patient of  the  least  contradiction,  and  he  was  only 
indulged  in  the  liberty  of  walkiogabout  the  room, 
on  condition  that  he  avoided  going  near  the  win- 
dow. 

The  empress  had  allowed  Lestoc,  as  well  ns 
his  wife,  twelve  French  livres  per  day ;  but  these 
exiles  were  not  permitted  to  touch  the  money  al- 
lotted to  them,  lest  they  should  emplov  it  in 
bribing  their  guards;  the  officer  of  the  guards, 
therefore,  was  treasurer;  he  was  ordered  to  pro- 
cure them  all  necessaries,  but  he  suffered  them  to 
want  for  everything. 

A  few  years  after,  Count  Lestoc  and  his  lady 
were  suffered  to  live  together;  they  had  then 
several  apartments,  and  a  small  garden  at  their 
disposal;  the  Countess  worked  in  the  garden, 
fetched  water,  brewed,  baked,  washed,  &c. 
Sometimes  even  the  officer  of  the  guard  intro- 
duced company  to  them. 

At  length,  after  fourteen  year's  exile,  Lestoc 
and  his  lady  were  recalled  by  Peter  III.  The 
Count  came  to  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  dress  of 
the  lower  sort  of  the  people,  which  is  commonly 
made  of  sheeps'  skins.  All  the  noblemen  of  the 
court,  and  all  foreigners,  flocked  eagerly  to  see 
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Mm,  endeavoring  to  make  him  forget  the  time 
lie  had  passed  in  exile.  The  friendly  proffers  he 
received  were  sincere,  because  everybody  knew 
he  was  innocent. 

Count  Lestoc,  though  seventyfour  years  of  age, 
still  preserved  all  that  firmness  which  had  been 
so  necessary,  when  he  placed  his  ungrateful  mis- 
tress, the  Princess  Elizabeth,  on  the  throne.  He 
used  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  event, 
and  of  his  banishment,  in  public  company;  al- 
though he  well  knew  that  the  story  was  so  disa- 
greeable, that  it  might  subject  him  to  a  second 
banishment. 

He  claimed  all  the  effects  that  had  been  taken 
away  from  him  when  he  was  arrested;  but  they 
had  been  already  distributed  among  several  pri- 
vate persons,  according  to  custom. 

CROMWELL'S   VIGILANCE. 

Oliver  Cromwell  carried  the  system  of  espion- 
age to  a  perfection  which  it  never  attained  in 
this  country,  either  before  or  since.  There  was 
not  the  smallest  accident  thatbefel  King  Charles 
the  Second,  in  his  exile,  but  Cromwell  knew  it 
perfectly  well.  A  gentleman,  who  had  served 
the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First,  desired  leave 
of  Cromwell  to  travel,  and  obtained  it  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  not  see  Charles  Stuart. 
On  arriving  at  Cologne,  however,  the  gentleman 
broke  his  promise,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  ex- 
iled king,  requesting  that  he  might  wait  on  him 
in  the  night,  which  was  granted.  Having  dis- 
coursed fully  on  the  affairs  of  his  mission,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  king,  which  he  concealed 
within  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  then  took  his 
leave. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  waited  on  Crom- 
well with  confidence,  and  being  asked  if  he  had 
punctually  performed  his  promise,  he  said  he 
had.  "But,"  said  Cromwell,  "who  was  it 
that  put  out  the  candles  when  you  spoke  to  Charles 
Stuartl "  This  unexpected  question  startled 
him;  and  Cromwell  proceeding,  asked  him  what 
he  said  to  him'?  To  which  the  gentleman  an- 
swered, **  Nothing  at  all."  "But  did  he  not 
send  a  letter  by  you'? "  replied  the  Protector. 
The  gentleman  denying  this  also,  Cromwell  took 
his  hat  from  him,  drew  out  the  letter,  and  had  the 
unfortunate  messenger  committed  to  the  Tower. 

THE  CALMUCKS. 

In  the  year  1771,  the  Calmucks  or  Torgouts, 
to  the  number  of  300,000,  returned  to  their  native 
seats  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  march  and  the  return  of  those  wandering 
Tartars,  whose  united  camp  consists  of  fifty  thou- 
sand tents  or  families,  illustrate  the  distant  emi- 
gralions  of  the  ancient  Huns. 

It  was  in  the  first  century  of  the  christian  era, 
that  the  Huns  were  subdued  by  the  Sienpi,  a 
tribe  of  Oriental  Tartars.  Above  one  hundred 
thousand  persons,  the  poorest  indeed,  and  the 
most  puillanimous  of  the  people,  were  contented 
to  remain  in  their  native  country,  to  renounce 
their  peculiar  name  and  origin,  and  to  mingle 
with  their  conquerors.  Fiftyeight  hordes,  about 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  ambitious  of  a  more 


honorable  servitude,  retired  towards  the  south  J 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
and  were  permitted  to  inhabit  and  to  guard  the 
extreme  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Chansi,  and 
the  territory  of  Ortous.  But  the  most  warlike 
and  powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns,  maintained  in 
their  adverse  fortune  the  undaunted  spirit  of  their 
ancestors.  The  western  world  was  open  to  their 
valor;  and  they  resolved,  under  the  conduct  of 
their  hereditary  chieftains,  to  discover  and  sub 
due  some  remote  country,  which  was  still  inac 
cessible  to  the  arms  of  the  Sienpi,  and  to  the 
laws  of  China.  The  course  of  their  emigration 
soon  carried  them  beyond  the  mountains  of  I  wans, 
and  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  geography ;  and 
the  two  great  divisions  of  these  formidable  exiles 
directed  their  march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  to- 
wards the  Volga. 

The  first  of  these  colonies  established  their 
dominion  in  the  fruitful  and  extensive  plains  of 
Sogdiana,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian. 
The  second  division  of  their  countrymen,  who 
gradually  advanced  towards  the  north-west,  were 
exercised  by  the  hardship  of  a  colder  climate, 
and  a  more  laborious  march.  Necessity  com- 
pelled them  to  exchange  the  silks  of  China,  for 
the  furs  of  Siberia;  the  imperfect  rudiments  of 
civilized  life  were  obliterated;  and  the  native 
fierceness  of  the  Huns,  was  exasperated  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  savage  tribes,  who  were 
compared  with  some  propriety  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert.  As  late  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
their  transient  residence  on  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Volga,  was  attested  by  the  name  of  Great 
Hungary.  In  the  winter  they  descended  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  towards  the  mouth  of  that 
mighty  river;  and  their  summer  excursions 
reached  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  Saratoff,  or 
perhaps  the  conflux  of  the  Kama.  Such,  at 
least,  were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black  Cal- 
mucks, who  remained  about  a  century  under  the 
protection  of  Russia;  and  who  have,  after  an 
exile  of  nearly  seventeen  centuries,  returned  to 
the  land  from  which  they  had  been  banished. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  STUARTS. 

When  the  last  decendant  of  the  unfortunate 
regal  line  of  Stuart,  the  Cardinal  de  York,  had 
been  completely  deprived  of  all  his  property  by 
the  ravages  of  the  French  in  Italy,  his  Majesty, 
George  the  Third,  settled  upon  him  an  annuity 
of  four  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  privy  purse; 
for  which  he  received  the  most  grateful  thanks 
of  the  venerable  exile,  through  Sir  John  Cox- 
Hixpesly,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  recom- 
mending his  misfortunes  to  the  British  monarch. 

The  Cardinal  de  York,  the  last  of  his  race, 
died  at  Rome  in  1807.  A  short  time  previous 
to  his  decease,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (George  the  Fourth)  two  objects  on  which 
he  set  a  very  high  value.  These  were  the  In- 
signia of  the  Garter,  which  had  been  worn  by 
Charles  the  First;  and  a  valuable  ring  of  very 
high  antiquity,  which  had  been  always  worn  by 
the  Kings  of  Scotland  on  the  days  of  their  coro- 
nation. His  majesty  no  sooner  heard  of  his  de- 
mise than  with  the  most  benevolent  and  libera* 
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spirit  lie  ordered  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  to  be  paid  out  of  the  privy 
purse,  to  the  Countess  of  Albany,  the  widow  of 
the  young  Pretender,  who  was  now  left  destitute 
by  the  death  of  her  brother-in-law. 

BISHOP  OF  ARRAS. 

In  the  list  of  proscription  with  Pichegru  and 
Georges  in  France,  was  M.  de  Conzies,  the  bish- 
op of  Arras.  Bonaparte  had  long  sought  to  lay 
hands  on  this  prelate,  who  preferred  poverty  and 
exile  in  England,  to  the  Roman  purple  and  the 
Parisian  archiepiscopacy,  both  of  which  were 
offered  him  in  1801,  by  the  First  Consul  of 
France,  and  the  Pope.  Unalterable  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  principal  counsellors  and  confidential 
advisers  of  the  Count  d'Artois ;  unprofitable  offi- 
ces for  those  who,  confounding  fortune  with  jus- 
tice, regard  money  more  than  honor,  but'advan- 
tageous  to  him  who  follows  the  dictates  of  a  dis- 
interested conscience. 

The  misfortunes  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his 
country  preyed  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  Bish- 
op of  Arras,  and  deprived  the  world  prematurely 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  The  journey 
of  Pius  VII.  to  Paris,  and. the  coronation  of 
Bonaparte,  affected  him  deeply ;  and  he  survived 
but  a  few  days  the  news  of  Napoleon's  being 
anointed  and  crowned  Emperor  of  France.  As  in 
health  he  had  been  an  example  of  piety  and  con- 
stancy; during  his  illness  he  was  a  model  of  de- 
votion and  resignation.  He  exhorted  his  coun- 
trymen and  fellow-sufferers,  like  himself,  unfor- 
tunate exiles,  not  to  deviate  from  that  glorious 
though  painful  path  they  had  dutifully  and  con- 
scientiously entered  on.  He  preached  submis- 
sion to  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  in  showing 
the  justice  of  that  noble  cause  to  which  they  had 
sacrificed  rank,  property,  country,  and  every- 
thing but  their  honor.  He  told  them  never  to 
forget  the  gratitude  they  owed  to  England,  should 
religion  and  royalty  once  more  prosper  in  France. 
His  constant  prayers  were,  on  his  death-bed, 
that  Christ  might  again  save  his  church  in 
France,  restore  there  the  rightful  and  faithful  to 
power,  and  convert,  but  not  punish,  the  undutiful 
and  unbelieving.  It  is  often  more  glorious  to 
deserve  than  to  occupy  a  throne.  His  royal 
Highness  Monsieur,  with  a  humanity  worthy  of 
better  times  and  better  fortune,  refused  himself 
even  the  necessary  rest  to  attend  his  trusty  and 
affectionate  servant,  who  had  the  consolation  to 
breathe  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  good  and  gene- 
rous prince.  Some  few  moments  before  he  shut 
his  eyes  forever,  he  pressed  the  hand  of  Monsieur 
to  his  bosom,  and,  with  a  faint  voice,  faltered 
these  his  last  words:  "  My  kind  prince,  death  is 
terrible  to  the  wicked  alone  !  " 

CHEVALIER  JOHNSTONE. 

One  of  the  most  active  partisans  of  the  exiled 
House  of  Stuart,  was  the  Chevalier  Johnstone, 
the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh.  On  the 
first  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  1745,  he  flocked 
to  his  standard;  and  being  strongly  recommend- 
ed by  6ome  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  army,  he 


received  a  captain's  commission,  and  was  ap* 
pointed  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Murray. 
He  bore  a  part  in  the  movements  of  the  rebel 
army;  and  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Culloden  charg- 
ed on  foot,  leaving  his  horse  in  the  care  of  a 
servant;  but  when  the  day  was  lost,  he  could 
find  neither  man  nor  horse.  He  was  so  much 
fatigued,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk; 
when  fortunately  he  got  a  horse,  mounted  it,  and 
escaped.  He  wandered  about  for  some  time  in 
the  disguise  of  a  beggar;  when,  in  consequence 
of  a  dream,  he  determined,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  to  go  to  Edinburgh. 

At  Broughty,  the  chevalier  was  rowed  over 
the  Frith  by  two  young  girls,  the  daughters  of 
the  landlady  of  the  alehouse  there,  when  the  boat- 
men had  refused.  When  he  reached  St.  An- 
drews, he  called  on  a  Mrs.  Spence,  who  was  too 
much  suspected  to  afford  him  an  asylum,  and 
therefore  she  gave  him  a  letter  to  her  farmer,  to 
lend  him  a  horse;  but  he  refused,  saying,  his 
landlady  might  take  his  farm  from  him,  and  give 
it  to  whom  she  pleased ;  but  she  could  not  make 
him  profane  the  Lord's  Day,  by  giving  his  horse 
to  one  who  intended  to  travel  on  the  sabbath. 
Near  Wemyss,  he  was  secreted  in  a  cavern, 
which  has  been  called  the  Court  Cave,  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  a  place  of  refuge  to  King 
James  the  Fourth. 

On  reaching  Edinburgh,  the  chevalier  found 
an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas, 
where  he  remained  two  months,  and  then  set  off 
for  London,  disguised  as  a  Scots  pedlar.  He 
regretted  much  that  he  did  not  die  at  Culloden, 
where  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped ;  and  envied 
the  fate  of  his  comrades  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  dread  of  the  hangman,  and  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  all  those  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  taken  and  condemned,  always  haunted 
his  imagination;  aud  the  prospect  of  perishing 
on  a  scaffold,  in  presence  of  a  brutal  and  cruel 
populace,  almost  tempted  him  to  abridge  his  ex- 
istence. 

He  remained  some  time  in  London,  and  after- 
wards embarked  at  Harwich  with  Lady  Jane 
Douglas  as  her  servant,  and  reached  Helveotsluys 
in  safety.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1746, 
he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  received  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  two  hundred  livres,  out  of  the 
fund  of  forty  thousand  livres  ordered  to  be  dis- 
tributed annually  among  the  Scottish  exiles  in 
France. 

The  chevalier  received  a  commission  as  ensign 
in  the  troops  detached  from  the  marine  to  the  isl- 
and of  Cape  Breton ;  he  embarked  at  Rochelle 
in  a  vessel  which  was  not  seaworthy,  and  encoun- 
tered more  imminent  dangers  than  he  had  done 
when  a  fugitive  in  Scotland.  After  remaining 
at  Louisbourg  until  1751,  the  chevalier  returned 
to  France;  he  afterwards  went  to  Louisbourg, 
where  he  remained  until  it  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1758,  when  he  escaped  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  thence  to  Canada.  Here  he  remained, 
until  the  subjection  of  these  provinces  by  the  Brit- 
ish arms  again  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in 
France;  where  he  long  survived  most  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age. 
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CHANCES  OF  WAR. 

The  celebrated  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  a 
letter  to  Count  Bussy,  says,  "1  cannot  compre- 
hend how  one  could  expose  one's  self  a  thousand 
times  as  you  have  done,  and  yet  not  be  killed  a 
thousand  times  also;  I  am  much  occupied  to-day 
with  this  reflection.  The  death  of  M.  M.  Lon- 
gneville,  De  Guitry,  De  Nugent,  and  several 
others ;  the  wounds  of  the  Prince  Royal,  Marcil- 
lac,  Vienne,  Momevel,  Thevel,  Count  de  Saxe 
Termer,  and  of  a  thousand  unknown  persons, 
have  given  me  a  frightful  idea  of  war.  I  cannot 
understand  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  swim- 
ming. To  throw  themselves  in  on  horseback, 
like  dogs  after  a  stag,  and  neither  be  drowned 
nor  killed  in  landing,  surpasses  my  imagination 
so  far,  that  the  very  thought  of  it  is  like  to  turn 
my  brain.  God  has  hitherto  preserved  my  son; 
but  how  uncertain  is  the  life  of  a  soldier  !  " 

To  this  letter  Count  de  Bussy  makes  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  answer: 

"  How  many  think  like  you,  madam,  that  mil- 
itary men  only  are  mortal  !  The  truth  however 
is,  that  war  only  hastens  the  death  of  some  who 
might  perhaps  have  lived  a  little  longer.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  been  present  on  several  pret- 
ty perilous  occasions,  without  having  received  a 
single  wound.  My  misfortunes  proceed  from 
another  source,  and  to  speak  freely,  1  am  better 
pleased  to  live  less  happy,  than  not  to  live  at  all. 
Many  men  have  been  killed  in  their  first  encoun- 
ter, and  as  many  in  their  second. 

«'  Cosi  1'  ha  voluto  il  fato." 
"  Such  was  the  will  of  fate." 

"  But  I  see  you  all  in  alarm ;  let  me  therefore 
assure  you,  madam,  that  one  often  makes  several 
campaigns  without  drawing  a  sword;  and  one 
is  often  in  a  battle  without  seeing  an  enemy. 
For  example,  when  one  is  in  the  second  line,  or 
rear  guard,  and  the  first  line  decides  the  contest, 
as  happened  in  the  battle  of  Dunes,  in  1658.  In 
a  field  engagement,  the  officers  of  the  horse  run 
the  greatest  hazard;  and  in  a  siege,  the  officers 
of  foot  are  a  thousand  times  more  exposed.  But 
to  divert  your  fears  on  this  head,  I  shall  relate  a 
saying  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  told  me  by 
Marshal  Turenne.  '  Young  girls  think  a  lover 
is  always  en  etat  ;  and  churchmen,  that  a  sol- 
dier's sword  is  always  in  his  hand.' 

*  The  concern  you  have  in  the  army,  has  pro- 
duced the  melancholy  reflections  you  sent  me. 
If  your  son  had  not  been  there,  you  would  have 
considered  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  without  emo- 
tion; it  would  have  appeared  less  rash  than  a 
bold  action,  and  like  a  thousand  others,  would 
soon  have  been  forgotten.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
cousin,  things  in  general  are  neither  great  nor 
little,  but  as  the  mind  makes  them  so.  The 
swimming  over  the  Rhine  is  a  gallant  action,  but 
by  no  means  so  wonderful  as  you  suppose.     Two 


thousand  horse  pass  over  to  attack  four  or  five 
hundred ;  the  two  thousand  are  supported  by  a 
large  army  and  the  king  in  person,  while  the  four 
or  five  hundred  are  troops  intimidated  by  the  vig- 
orous manner  in  which  we  began  the  campaign. 
Had  the  Dutch  been  braver,  they  might  indeed 
have  killed  a  few  more  men  in  that  rencontre; 
but  that  would  have  been  all,  they  must  at  last 
have  been  overpowered  by  numbers.  Had  the 
Prince  of  Orange  been  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine  with  his  army,  I  am  apt  to  think,  we 
should  not  have  attempted  to  swim  over  in  oppo- 
sition to  him;  if  we  had,  the  success  would  have 
been  more  doubtful.  That,  however,  would  have 
been  no  more  than  what  Alexander  did  in  passing 
the  Granicus.  He  made  good  his  passage  with 
forty  thousand  men,  in  spite  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand that  opposed  him.  Had  he  failed,  it  is 
true,  the  attempt  would  have  been  branded  with 
folly;  and  its  success  only,  has  made  it  be  con 
sidered  as  the  most  gallant  action  in  war." 

Nothing  indeed  is  more  true,  than  that  the 
event  of  war  constitutes  a  madman  or  a  hero. 
If  the  Count  de  Guiche  had  been  repulsed  in  pass- 
ing the  Rhine,  he  would  have  suffered  universal 
disgrace,  as  he  was  only  desired  to  examine  if 
the  river  was  fordable.  He  wrote  that  it  was, 
although  it  really  was  not  so;  and  it  was  only 
because  the  passage  succeeded,  that  he  was  cov- 
ered with  glory. 

FIGHTING  PRELATE. 

Feter  de  Dreux,  cousin  German  to  the  King 
of  France,  and  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  being  taken 
in  arms  by  Richard  the  First  of  England,  was 
imprisoned  and  fettered  by  him  for  personal  in- 
juries during  his  own  captivity.  Pope  Celestine 
III.  wrote  to  the  king  a  gentle  remonstrating 
letter  in  favor  of  the  prelate,  which  the  king  an- 
swered by  sending  the  bishop's  helmet  and  ar- 
mor to  Rome,  with  these  words  from  the  Holy 
Bible:  "  Know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat 
or  no."  Genesis  xxxvii.  32.  This  answer, 
so  just  and  so  appropriate,  put  a  stop  to  the 
Pope's  intercession,  and  he  replied,  »'  That  the 
coat  the  king  had  sent,  did  not  belong  to  a  son 
of  the  church,  but  of  the  camp;  and  the  prisoner, 
therefore,  was  at  Richard's  mercy." 


MARKSMEN. 

The  talent  of  marksmen  appears  to  have  been 
held  in  considerable  estimation,  from  the  most 
remote  ages  of  antiquity,  and  to  have  rendered 
its  possessors,  although  rude  or  unwarlike,  for- 
midable enemies,  and  superior  to  the  boldest  ef- 
forts of  personal  prowess.  Little  David,  the  Is- 
rael itish  shepherd  boy,  proved  himself  an  over- 
match for  the  gigantic  champion  of  the  Philistine 
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host;  his  dexterity,  as  a  slinger,  rescued  his 
country  from  impending  thraldom,  and  raised 
himself  to  the  regal  authority.  By  the  same  un- 
couth means  of  missile  vengeance,  many  people, 
of  a  mere  rural  character,  have  maintained  their 
independence  against  the  attacks  of  regular  ar- 
mies, or  become  useful  auxiliaries  to  them. 
Achilles,  the  overthrower  of  armies,  became  a 
sacrifice  to  the  unerring  aim  of  the  coward  Paris; 
nnd  our  English  hero,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
unsuspectingly  fell  beneath  the  shaft  of  an  ob- 
scure archer. 

The  annihilation  of  the  Roman  army  under 
Crassus,  by  the  Parthians,  at  the  battle  of  Car- 
rhse,  was  owing  to  the  expertness  of  the  Parthi- 
ans, as  marksmen,  aided  by  the  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  ground  on  which  they  fought;  and 
never  did  the  Romans  sustain  so  signal  a  defeat 
as  this,  from  the  luxurious  Asiatics,  whom  they 
were  accustomed  to  despise.  The  battle  of  Car- 
rhae  may  be  considered  as  an  epoch  in  the  art  of 
war;  inasmuch  as  it  proved,  that  however  re- 
sistless the  career  of  victory  must  be,  in  the 
hands  of  an  army  of  superior  force  and  conduct, 
over  its  adversaries  in  close  fight,  yet  that,  by 
the  distant  annoyance,  and  secret  and  partial 
attacks  of  men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  missile 
weapons,  although  less  warlike,  they  may  be  so 
hemmed  in,  harrassed,  and  reduced,  as  to  be 
finally  overpowered.  Froissart  relates,  that  the 
Romans  distributed  slingers  in  their  armies,  pro- 
curing their  most  expert  marksmen  from  the 
Balearic  Islands  (Majorca  and  Minorca).  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  relates,  that  in  besieging  a  town, 
these  slingers  wounded  and  drove  the  garrison 
from  their  walls,  throwing  with  such  exactness, 
as  rarely  to  miss  their  mark  ;  this  dexterity  they 
acquired  by  constant  exercise,  being  trained  to 
it  from  their  infancy;  their  mothers  placed  their 
daily  food  upon  the  top  of  a  pole,  and  gave  them 
no  more  than  they  beat  down  with  stones  from 
their  slings.  In  later  times,  the  peasants  of 
Brittany,  taking  part  with  the  English  in  a  bat- 
tle fought  in  that  province,  between  some  English 
troops  and  the  army  of  Louis  d'Espagne,  effected 
the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  by  assailing  them  un- 
expectedly with  bullets  and  slings. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Leroth,  of  the  95th,  or 
rifle  regiment,  relates  the  following  anecdotes  of 
the  skill  of  sharp-shooters,  and  the  inefficacy  of 
ordinary  musketeers. 

"  In  an  action  of  some  importance,  amounted 
officer  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  point  of  being 
made  prisoner;  one  only  way  presented  itself, 
by  which  he  had  a  chance  of  escaping;  this  was 
along  the  front  of  our  line,  within  musket  range; 
he  embraced  this  alternative;  and,  although  the 
whole  brigade  fired  at  him,  both  man  and  horse 
escaped  with  impunity." 

Another  fact,  from  the  same  authority,  is 
equally  curious. 

'*  In  order  to  cover  themselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  enemy's  aim,  at  the  siege  of  York  - 
town,  our  soldiers  had  each  three  bags  of  sand, 
to  lay  on  the  parapet ;  two  of  these  were  placed 
with  their  ends  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other,  and  the  third  crossed  over  the   interval, 


leaving  a  small  loop-hole  for  the  soldiers  to  fire 
through:  the  American  riflemen  however  were 
so  expert,  that  on  seeing  a  piece  protruded 
through  the  hole,  they  levelled  towards  it,  and 
penetrating  the  opening,  frequently  shot  the  men 
through  the  head." 


PIETY  RESPECTED. 
In  an  action  with  the  French  fleet  in  1694-5, 
Captain  Killigrew,  on  coming  up  with  the  French 
vessel,  Content,  discovered  that  the  whole  of  the 
crew  were  at  prayers.  He  might  have  poured 
in  his  broadside  with  great  advantage;  this, 
however,  he  refused  to  do,  saying,  "  It  is  beneath 
the  courage  of  the  English  nation  to  surprise 
their  enemies  in  such  a  posture."  Poor  Killi- 
grew fell  in  the  action. 


CLOSE  ACTION. 

In  the  memorable  victory  gained  by  Earl  Howe 
over  the  French  fleet  in  the  Channel,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1794,  Sir  Allan  Gardner  served  as  Rear 
Admiral  of  the  White,  and  contributed  by  his 
intrepidity  to  the  success  of  the  action.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  the  English  and  French 
fleets  being  in  order  of  battle,  when  the  British 
admiral  threw  out  the  signal  to  bear  up,  and  for 
each  ship  to  engage  her  opponent,  Rear  Admiral 
Gardner  desired  his  crew  not  to  fire  until  they 
should  be  "  near  enough  to  scorch  the  French* 
men's  beards." 


REVERSE  OF  FORTUNE. 

When  Amer,  who  had  conquered  Persia  and 
Tartary,  was  defeated  by  Ismail,  and  taken 
prisoner,  he  sat  on  the  ground,  and  a  soldier  pre- 
pared a  coarse  meal  to  appease  his  hunger.  As 
this  was  boiling  in  one  of  the  pots  used  for  the 
food  of  the  horses,  a  dog  put  his  head  into  it; 
but  from  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  being  to  small, 
he  could  not  draw  it  out  again,  and  ran  away 
with  both  the  pot  and  the  meat.  The  captive 
monarch  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter;  and  on  one 
of  his  guards  demanding  what  cause  upon  earth 
could  induce  a  person  in  his  situation  to  laugh, 
he  replied,  "  It  was  but  this  morning  the  stew- 
ard of  my  household  complained,  that  three  hun- 
dred camels  were  not  enough  to  carry  my  kitchen 
furniture;  how  easily  it  is  now  borne  by  that 
dog,  who  hath  carried  awav  both  my  cooking  in- 
struments and  dinner." 


CASTLE  OF  ARQUES. 

The  castle  of  Arques  in  Normandy,  which  was 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  lime  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  has  been  much  distinguished  by  its 
numerous  sieges.  In  1584,  it  was  captured  by 
a  party  of  soldiers  disguised  like  sailors,  who, 
being  suffered  to  approach  without  distrust,  put 
the  sentinels  to  the  sword,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  fortress.  In  1489,  it  obtained  its 
last  and  most  honorable  distinction,  as  the  chief 
strong  hold  of  Henry  IV. ;   and  as   having,  by 
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the  cannon  from  its  ramparts,  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  glorious  defeat  of  the  army  of  the 
league,  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Mayenne, 
when  thirty  thousand  were  compelled  to  retire 
before  one-tenth  of  the  number.  When  Henry's 
prisoner,  the  Count  de  Belin,  previous  to  this 
battle,  asked,  how  with  such  a  handful  of  men, 
he  could  expect  to  resist  so  powerful  an  army  1 
the  king  magnanimously  replied,  "  Ajoutez  aux 
troupes  que  vous  voyez,  mon  bon  droit,  et  vous 
ne  douterez  plus  de  quel  cute;  sera  la  victoire." 
"  Add  to  the  troops  which  you  see,  my  right,  and 
you  will  no  longer  doubt  on  which  side  victory 
will  declare."  Bonaparte,  on  visiting  this  field 
of  battle,  and  ascertaining  the  position  of  the 
two  armies,  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  the 
king  ought  to  have  lost,  for  his  tactics  were  al- 
together faulty. 

ALBIGENSIAN   WAR, 

The  Albigensian  war  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  commenced  with  the  storming 
of  Bezieres,  and  a  massacre  in  which  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  or  according  to  some  accounts 
sixty  thousand,  were  put  to  the  sword.  Not  a 
living  soul  escaped,  as  witnesses  assures  us.  It 
was  here  that  a  Cistertian  monk,  who  led  on  the 
Crusaders,  being  asked  how  the  catholics  were 
to  be  distinguished  from  heretics,  answered, 
"Kill  them  all  !  God  will  know  his  own." 


MOORISH  GENERAL. 

In  an  engagement  between  the  Spaniards  and 
Moors  in  845,  Almanzor,  the  Moorish  general, 
seeing  his  troops  beginning  to  fly,  sat  down  in  a 
field  with  his  hands  across,  proclaiming,  "he 
would  there  wait  for  death,  since  he  was  forsa- 
ken by  his  army."  The  soldiers,  ashamed  to 
desert  their  general,  rallied,  drove  back  the 
Spaniards  in  every  direction,  and  ultimately 
gained  a  complete  victory. 

HEROIC  GRATITUDE. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  who  had  once  bombard- 
ed Algiers,  ordered  the  Marquess  de  Quense  to 
bombard  it  a  second  time,  in  order  to  punish 
their  infidelity  and  insolence.  The  despair  in 
which  the  Corsairs  found  themselves  of  not  being 
able  to  beat  the  fleet  off  their  coasts,  which  did 
them  so  much  mischief,  caused  them  to  bring  all 
the  French  slaves,  and  fastening  them  to  the 
mouths  of  their  cannon,  the  different  limbs  of 
their  bodies  were  blown  even  among  the  French 
fleet. 

An  Algerine  captain,  who  had  been  taken  on 
a  cruize,  and  very  well  treated  by  the  French  all 
the  time  he  had  been  their  prisoner,  one  day 
perceived  among  these  unfortunate  Frenchmen 
who  were  doomed  to  the  cruel  fate  just  mention- 
ed, an  officer  named  Choiseul,  from  whom  he 
had  received  the  most  signal  act  of  kindness. 
The  Algerine  immediately  begged,  entreated, 
and  solicited  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  to 
eave  the  life  of  that  generous  Frenchmen ;  but  all 
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was  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  when  they  weref 
going  to  fire  the  cannon  to  which  Choiseul  was 
fixed,  the  captain  threw  himself  on  the  body  of 
his  friend,  and  closely  embracing  him  in  his  arms* 
said  to  the  cahnonier,  "  Fire  !  since  t  cannot 
serve  my  benefactor,  I  will  at  least  have  the  con-* 
solation  to  die  with  him."  TheDey,  in  whose 
presence  this  scene  passed,  was  so  affected  with 
it,  barbarous  and  savage  as  he  was,  that  he  now 
readily  granted  that  from  dictates  of  humanity, 
which  he  had  just  before  refused  with  so  much 
savage  ferocity. 


EXPERT  ARCHER.    ' 

It  is  related  by  Zosimus,  in  his  account  of 
the  battle  between  Coristantius  and  Magnentius 
at  Mursa,  that  a  soldier,  whose  name  was  Men- 
elaus,  possessed  the  art  of  shooting  three  arrows 
from  his  bow  at  one  discharge,  and  with  them 
could  strike  three  different  persons.  By  this 
skilful  expedient,  says  the  historian,  he  killed  a 
great  number  of  those  who  opposed  him;  ancl 
the  enemy,  it  might  also  be  said,  were  defeated 
by  a  single  archer.  Unfortunately,  however* 
this  valuable  man  at  last  fell  by  the  hands  o( 
Romulus,  a  general  of  the  army  of  Magnentius* 
whom  he  had  first  wounded  by  an  arrow. 


ENGLISH  VENGEANCE, 
In  1665,  the  gallant  Admiral  Blake  was  sent 
into  the  Medi  erranean  at  the  head  of  a  power* 
ful  fleet,  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  various  inju- 
ries  done  to  the  persons  and  property  of  English 
subjects  during  the  civil  wars.  He  first  reduced 
Algiers  to  submission,  and  then  entering  the  Bay 
of  Tunis,  demanded  reparation  for  the  robberies 
committed  upon  the  English  by  the  pirates  of* 
that  place,  and  insisted  that  the  captives  of  his 
nation  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  governor 
having  planted  batteries  along  the  shore,  and 
drawn  up  his  ships  under  the  castles,  sent  Blake 
a  haughty  and  insolent  answer;  "  There  are  our 
castles  of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferino,"  said  he* 
"on  which  you  may  do  your  worst;"  adding 
other  menaces  and  insidts,  and  maintaining  in 
terms  of  ridicule,  the  inequality  of  a  fight  be- 
tween ships  and  castles,  Blake  had  also  de- 
manded leave  to  take  in  water,  which  the  bar-» 
barians  refused*  Tired  with  this  inhuman' 
treatment,  he  curled  his  whiskers,  as  was  hid 
custom  when  he  was  angry,  and  entering  Porto 
Ferino  with  his  great  ships,  discharged  nis  shot 
so  fast  upon  the  batteries  and  castles,  that  in  two 
hours  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  the  works 
forsaken,  though  he  was  at  first  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  sixty  cannon.  He  then  ordered  his  offi- 
cers to  send  out  their  long  boats  well  manned* 
to  seize  nine  of  the  piratical  ships  lying  in  the 
roadstead,  while  he  continued  himself  firing  aport 
the  castle.  The  order  was  so  bravely  executed* 
that  with  the  loss  of  only  twentyfive  men  killed, 
and  fortyeight  wounded,  all  the  ships  were  fired 
in  the  sight  of  Tunis.  Sailing  thence  to  Tripo- 
li, he  concluded  a  peace  with  that  power}  then 
returning  to  Tunis,  hs  found  nothing  but  sub" 
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mission.  Such  indeed  was  his  reputation,  that 
he  met  with  no  further  opposition,  but  went  about 
collecting  a  kind  of  tribute  from  the  Princes  of 
the  Mediterranean,  of  whom  it  was  his  business 
to  demand  reparation  for  all  the  injuries  offered 
to  the  English  during  these  civil  wars.  He  sent 
home,  it  is  said,  sixteen  ships,  laden  with  the 
effects  which  he  had  received  from  several  states. 
It  was  after  reading  one  of  Blake's  despatches 
announcing  these  successes,  that  Cromwell  made 
use  of  his  memorable  expressions,  that "  he  hoped 
to  make  the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  great  as 
ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been." 


GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 
tt  was  once  found  an  impracticable  task,  to 
make  George  the  Second  acquiesce  in  a  judg- 
ment passed  by  a  court  martial  on  the  conduct 
of  two  officers  high  in  the  army.  His  majesty 
was,  on  all  occasions,  impatient  of  arguments 
which  tended  to  disprove  the  correctness  of  his 
opinions;  but  in  the  present  case,  ministers  had 
also  to  war  against  the  influence  of  his  natural 
bravery,  which  was  a  bright  quality  in  his  char- 
acter. One  of  the  officers  had  made  himself 
amenable  to  military  law,  by  fighting  in  oppo 
eition  to  the  orders  of  his  commander  in  chief, 
instead  of  retreating;  by  which  act  of  disobe- 
dience, the  general's  well  laid  plans  were  frus- 
trated. On  these  circumstances  being  detailed 
to  the  king,  his  majesty  exclaimed,  «  Oh  !  the 
one  fight,  the  other  run  away."  "  Your  majes- 
ty will  have  the  goodness  to  understand,  that 
General did  not  run  away;  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes, 
that  he  should  cause  the  army  to  retreat  at  that 
critical  moment ;  this  he  would  have  conducted 
with  his  wonted  skill,  but  for  the  breach  of  duty 
in  the  officer  under  the  sentence  of  the  court  mar- 
tail."  -"I  understand,"  impatiently  returned 
the  king;  •*  one  fight,  he  was  right;  the  other 
run  away,  he  was  wrong."  It  was  in  vain  that 
ministers  renewed  their  arguments  and  explana- 
tions ;  his  majesty  could  not,  or  rather  would  not, 
understand  the  difference  between  a  disgraceful 
flight  and  a  politic  retreat;  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  end  a  discussion  which  merely  drew 
forth  the  repetition  of  the  same  judgment — 
"  The  one  face  the  enemy  and  fight,  he  right; 
the  other  turn  his  back  and  not  fight,  he 
wrong." 

BROTHER  CAPTAINS. 

Captain  Pownal,  and  Captain  Sawyer,  both 
serving  in  the  navy,  had  agreed  to  share  with 
each  other  the  amount  of  whatever  prize  money 
they  might  gain  by  their  separate  captures. 
Putting  in  at  Lisbon,  they  paid  their  addresses 
to  two  young  ladies,  sisters,  and  were  favorably 
received  by  them ;  but  their  father,  a  merchant 
of  immense  property,  although  sensible  of  their 
personal  merit,  objected  to  their  want  of  fortune, 
and  desired  that  they  would  discontinue  their 
courtship  until  their  circumstances  were  much 
improved ;   which  was  shortly  the  case,  by  the 


prize-money  gained  by  the  capture  of  the  Her" 
mione  in  1762.  Soon  after,  the  earthquake  hap- 
pened at  Lisbon,  and  deprived  the  merchant  of 
all  his  property.  The  generous  captains,  imme- 
diately on  hearing;  it,  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where, 
yielding  to  the  full  and  noble  gratification  of  love 
and  friendship,  they  settled  an  annuity  on  the 
father,  and  married  his  two  daughters. 

Respect  for  the  sanctuaries  of 

THE  DEAD. 

When  the  Swedish  army  under  the  command 
of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
Courland,  and  to  surrender  Mittau  to  the  Rus- 
sians, after  a  siege  of  fifteen  days,  the  conquerors 
found,  on  taking  possession  of  the  place,  that  the 
tombs  in  the  cathedral  had  been  opened,  and  the 
remains  of  their  princes  scattered  about  the  pas- 
sages. Apprehensive  that  this  profanation  might 
be  imputed  to  them,  they  refused  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  temple,  until  a  Swedish  colonel  had 
given  them  a  written  acknowledgment,  that  this 
sacrilege  was  the  act  of  his  own  couutrymen. 

SUWAROFF  QUELLING  A  MUTINY. 

In  crossing  the  Alps,  the  soldiers  of  Suwaroff, 
overwhelmed  with  fatigues,  and  dispirited  with 
hardships,  no  longer  obeyed  his  voice,  or  ob- 
served their  usual  discipline.  He  ordered  a 
ditch  to  be  dug,  and  stretching  himself  in  it, 
cried  out  to  his  mutinous  soldiers,  "  Cover  me  up 
with  earth,  your  general  desires  here  to  be  in- 
terred, since  you  abandon  him."  They  all  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  followed  him  with  de- 
votion and  enthusiasm. 

RIVAL  MAGNANIMITY. 

M.  Barre,  grand-uncle  of  the  celebrated  Ma- 
dame Barre,  was  governor  of  Leucate,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The 
confederates  having  taken  him  prisoner,  carried 
him  into  thr  city  of  Narbonne,  which  they  then 
possessed,  and  when  there,  they  threatened  him 
with  the  cruellest  death,  if  he  did  not  give  orders 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place  of  which  he  was 
governor.  He  calmly  answered,  that  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  M. 
Barre  had  a  beautiful  young  wife,  who  was  left 
in  Leucate;  the  confederates  thought  she  would 
be  more  easily  overcome;  they  informed  her  of 
her  husband's  danger,  and  promised  her  his  life, 
if  she  would  give  up  the  city.  This  heroic  lady 
replied,  "  That  her  husband's  honor  was  still 
dearer  to  her  than  his  life."  Such  was  their 
mutual  magnanimity  !  Barre  suffered  death; 
and  his  wife,  after  having  successfully  defended 
the  place,  buried  her  grief  and  youth  together,  in 
a  convent  at  Besieres. 

The  son  of  this  generous  M.  Barre  succeeded 
him  in  his  government.  In  1637,  the  Spaniards 
having  invested  this  place,  promised  him  consid- 
erable advantages,  if  he  would  go  into  their  ser- 
vice; but  the  history  of  his  father  was  the  only 
answer  which  the  Spanish  general  received  from 
him. 
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GENEROSITY  OF  MARSHAL  TURENNE. 

The  deputies  of  a  great  metropolis  in  Germa- 
ny, once  offered  the  great  Turenne,  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  not  to  pass  with  his  army 
through  their  city.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I 
cannot  in  conscience  accept  your  money,  as  I 
had  no  intention  to  pass  that  way." 

A  CONTRAST. 

When  General  Suwaroff  commanded  under  the 
Prince  of  Coburg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  he 
had,  an  army  of  22,000  men.  Coburg  himself 
had  37,000,  and  the  Turks  only  28,000.  Prince 
Coburg's  army,  which  had  taken  a  good  posi- 
tion on  a  rising  ground,  about  nine  miles  distant 
from  Suwaroff,  was  attacked,  and  obliged  to  fall 
back.     Coburg  then  wrote  to  Suwaroff: 

"  MY    DEAR    SUWAROFF, 

"  I  was  attacked  this  morning  by  the  Turks; 
1  have  lost  my  position  and  artillery.  I  send 
you  no  instructions  what  to  do.  Use  your  own 
judgment,  only  let  me  know  what  you  have 
done,  as  soon  after  as  you  can." 

Suwaroff  immediately  sent  the  following  an- 
swer : 

"  MY    GENERAL, 

"  I  shall  attack  the  Turks  to-morrow  morning, 
drive  them  from  your  position,  and  retake  your 
cannon." 

Before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Suwar- 
off  kept  his  word,  and  Coburg's  army  had  the 
cannon  and  their  old  position  before  night. 


ATTEMPT  ON  LORD  CORNWALLIS. 

\  On  the  5th  of  March,  1791,  while  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  was  viewing, 
from  a  gentle  eminence,  the  movements  of  Tippoo 
Sail)  before  Bangalore,  three  horsemen  were  sud- 
denly seen  to  dash  up  at  full  speed  for  the  person 
of  his  lordship;  two  were  immediately  killed, 
and  the  third,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  was  se- 
cured and  spared.  He  appeared  stupefied,  and 
could  give  no  intelligible  account  of  the  enter- 
prise; and  to  this  day,  conjecture  is  divided  be- 
tween assigning  to  them  the  character  of  fero- 
cious drunkards,  or  hired  assassins.  An  attempt 
at  assassination,  cannot,  however,  be  considered 
as  below  either  the  politics  or  morals  of  Tippoo. 


PRO  ARIS  ET  FOCIS. 

When  "  war  even  to  the  knife  "  (gucrta  al 
cuchello)  was  declared  at  the  memorable  siege 
of  Zaragoza,  one  side  of  the  main  street,  Cozo, 
which  is  about  equal  in  breadth  to  Pall  Mall, 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  while  the  Aragon- 
ese  maintained  their  positions  on  the  opposite 
side,  throwing  up  batteries  at  the  openings  of  the 
streets,  within  a  few  paces  of  similar  batteries 
of  the  French.  The  intervening  space  was  soon 
heaped  up  with  dead,  either  thrown  from  the 
windows  of  the  houses  in  which  they  had  been 
slain,  or  killed  in  the  conflicts  below.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  more  embarrass- 


ed Don  Joseph  Palafox,  than  this  enormous  ac- 
cumulation of  the  dead ;  and  the  apprehension  of 
the  contagious  disorders  which  must  infallibly 
result  from  it.  To  an  Aragonese,  it  was  almost 
certain  death  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  the 
street;  and  the  expedient  resorted  to,  was  to 
push  forward  French  prisoners,  with  a  rope  at- 
tached to  them,  amidst  the  dead  and  the  dying, 
to  remove  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  and 
bring  them  in  for  burial.  The  office  in  which 
they  were  employed,  and  the  pity  of  their  owrt 
soldiers,  secured  them  in  general  from  any  an- 
noyance ;  and  by  this  expedient,  the  evils  arising, 
from  the  horrible  corruption  of  the  dead,  were 
in  some  degree  diminished.  The  principal  sea- 
son for  attack  in  this  singular  species  of  warfare, 
was  the  night;  the  French,-  ami  the  Aragonese, 
under  the  cover  of  darkness,  frequently  dashed 
across  the  street,  and  attacked  each  other's  bat- 
teries with  the  most  undaunted  courage;  and  the 
struggle  begun  at  the  batteries,  was  often  carried 
into  the  houses  beyond* 

For  eleven  successive  days  the  most  sanguinary 
conflict  was  continued  from  street  to  street,  from 
house  to  house,  and  from  room  to  room.  The 
enraged  populace  gained  by  degrees  on  the  disci- 
plined troops  of  the  French,  until  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  was  reduced  to  about  one 
eighth  of  the  city,  and  they  were  finally  compelled 
to  abandon  the  siege. 

So  determined  were  the  Aragonese  in  their  re-» 
sistance,  that,  in  a  council  of  war,  it  had  been 
resolved,  "  that  those  quarters  of  the  city  in 
which  the  Aragonese  yet  maintained  themselves, 
should  continue  to  be  defended  with  the  same 
firmness  which  had  hitherto  been  so  conspicuous; 
and  should  the  enemy  at  last  prevail,  the  people 
were  immediately  to  retire  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Ebro,  into  the  suburbs,  and  having  destroyed  the 
bridge,  to  defend  the  suburbs  till  they  perished.'* 
This  resolution  of  the  council  was  received  by 
the  people  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 


FORTUNATE  OMEN. 

When  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  set  out  on  his 
successful  campaign  against  the  Pindarries  in 
1817,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  produced 
no  ordinary  sensation  among  the  natives  of  Up- 
per India.  On  his  lordship  reaching  Allahabad, 
the  river  was  unusually  low ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  have  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  fleet 
to  have  passed  the  sands  of  Pappamow;  when 
just  at  the  moment  of  his  Excellency  reaching 
the  most  difficult  and  shallow  part  of  the  stream, 
the  river  suddenly  rose  four  feet,  and  the  passage 
was  effected  in  grand  style.  In  a  short  time  af- 
ter, the  river  subsided  to  its  former  depth.  This 
truly  singular  circumstance  was  universally  re- 
garded as  a  certain  omen  of  his  lordship's  future 
success. 

Numine  favente,  tutus  eris. 


ROBERT  BRUCE, 
In  1306,  Bruce  having  taken  shelter  in  the  isle 
of  Arran,  sent  a  person  in  his  confidence  into 
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PERCY    ANECDOTES. 


Carrick,  to  learn  how  his  vassals  In  that  territo- 
ry stood  affected  in  the  cause  of  their  ancient 
lord.  He  enjoined  the  messenger,  if  he  saw  that 
the  dispositions  of  the  people  were  favorable,  to 
make  a  signal  at  a  day  appointed,  by  lighting  a 
fire  on  an  eminence  above  the  castle  of  Turnber- 
ry.  The  messenger  found  the  English  in  pos- 
session of  Carrick ;  Percy  with  a  numerous  gar- 
rison at  Turnberry;  the  country  dispirited  and 
in  thraldom ;  none  to  espouse  the  party  of  Bruce, 
and  many  whose  inclinations  were  hostile. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  the  day  appointed  for 
the  signal,  Bruce  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  coast  of  Carrick ;  noon  had  already  past, 
when  he  perceived  a  fire  on  the  eminence  above 
Turnberry;  he  flew  to  the  boat  and  hastened 
over;  night  surprised  him  and  his  associates, 
while  they  were  yet  on  the  sea.  Marching  with 
the  fire  for  their  guide,  they  reached  the  shore. 
The  messenger  met  them,  and  reported,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  aid.  "Traitor!  "  cried  Bruce, 
*•  why  did  you  make  the  signal!  "  "  I  made  no 
signal,"  cried  he;  "  but  observing  a  fire  on  the 
eminence,  I  feared  that  it  might  deceive  you,  and 
I  hastened  hither  to  warn  you  from  the  coast." 

Bruce  hesitated  amidst  the  dangers  that  en- 
compassed him,  what  to  avoid",  or  what  to  encoun- 
ter. At  length,  obeying  the  dictates  of  valor 
and  despair,  he  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  en- 
terprise. He  attacked  the  English,  carelessly 
cantoned  in  the  neighborhood  of  Turnberry,  put 
them  to  the  sword,  and  pillaged  their  quarters. 
Percy  from  the  castle  heard  the  uproar;  yet 
durst  not  issue  forth  against  an  unknown  enemy. 
Bruce,  with  his  followers,  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  in  number,  remained  for  some  days  near 
Turnberry;  but  succors  having  arrived  from  the 
neighboring  garrisons,  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Carrick. 

Some  years  after  this,  however,  Bruce  stormed 
the  castle,  and  destroyed  the  whole  building.  It 
was  a  favorite  policy  with  Bruce,  to  destroy  the 
castles  which  he  took.  He  saw  that  the  English, 
by  means  of  forts  judiciously  placed,  had  main- 
tained themselves  in  Scotland,  with  little  aid 
from  their  sovereign.  He  wished  to  prevent 
such  a  misfortune  from  occurring  for  the  future  ; 
and,  perhaps,  he  apprehended,  that  when  the 
Country  came  to  be  settled  in  peace,  the  posses- 
sion of  fortified  castles  might  render  his  own 
barons  no  less  formidable  to  the  crown,  than  the 
English  garrisons  had  been  to  the  nation. 

AN  ENEMY'S  COURTESY. 
When  the  Crusaders  under  King  Richard  of 
England  defeated  the  Saracens,  the  Sultan  seeing 
his  troops  fly,  asked  what  was  the  number  of  the 
Christians  who  were  making  all  this  slaughter! 
He  was  told  that  it  was  only  King  Richard  and 
his  men,  and  that  they  were  all  on  foot.  **  Then," 
said  the  Sultan,  "  God  forbid  that  such  a  noble 
fellow  as  King  Richard  should  march  on  foot," 
and  sent  him  a  noble  charger.  The  messenger 
took  it,  and  said,  "Sire,. the  SirTtan  sends  you 
this  charger,  that  you  may  not  be  on  foot."  The 
king  was  as  cunning  as  his  enemy,  and  ordered 


one  of  his  squires  to  mount  the  horse  in  order  to 
try  him.  The  squire  obeyed;  but  the  animal 
proved  fiery;  and  the  squire  being  unable  to 
hold  him  in,  he  set  off  at  full  speed  to  the  Sul- 
tan's pavilion.  The  Sultan  expected  he  had  got 
King  Richard;  and  was  not  a  little  mortified  to 
discover  his  mistake. 


MINING. 

In  the  siege  of  Tournay,  which,  after  twenty- 
one  days,  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  Prince  Eugene,  mining  was  resorted 
to  by  both  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  and 
the  consequences  were  often  dreadful.  The  Eng- 
lish miners  often  met  and  fought  with  those  of 
the  enemy ;  and  sometimes  the  troops,  mistaking 
friends  for  foes,  killed  fellow  soldiers;  sometimes 
whole  companies  entered  the  mines  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  ready  primed  for  explo- 
sion. They  were  often  inundated  with  water, 
suffocated  with  smoke,  or  buried  alive  in  the 
cavities,  and  left  to  perish;  and  on  some  occa- 
sions, whole  battalions  were  blown  into  the  air, 
and  their  limbs  scattered  at  a  distance,  like  lava 
from  a  volcano.  One  day  M.  de  Surville  made 
a  sally,  and  drove  the  besiegers  from  a  post  they 
had  taken;  but  being  repulsed,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  having  taken  possession  of  the 
lodgement,  the  enemy  sprung  a  mine,  blew  them 
all  into  the  air,  and  overturned  all  the  gabions. 
On  a  subsequent  day,  an  inhabitant  of  Tournay 
went  to  the  Earl  of  Albermarle,  and  offered  to 
discover  one  of  the  principal  mines  of  the  citadel, 
on  condition  that  he  would  make  him  head  gaoler 
of  all  the  prisons  in  Tournay;  this  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  man  performed  what  he  had  underta- 
ken ;  so  that  three  hundred  men  were  posted  in 
the  mine,  and  eight  hundred  in  the  town  ditch 
to  support  them;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
M.  de  Megrigny  sprung  two  mines,  one  immedi- 
ately under  the  large  mine,  in  which  all  the  three 
hundred  men,  before  mentioned,  were  stifled; 
and  the  other  threw  up  part  of  the  ditch,  and 
buried  a  hundred  men. 


DUTCH   DEPUTIES. 

In  the  war  of  the  Confederates  with  France, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Deputies  of  the 
States  of  Holland  were  a  constant  obstruction  to 
the  views  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  The  duke  was  one  day  asked 
how  it  happened,  that  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
many  other  heroes,  had  in  one  year  made  such 
considerable  progress,  and  that  now  all  the  great' 
est  and  most  able  generals  could  do,  was  to  take 
two  or  three  towns  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
campaign  !  "  The  reason,"  said  the  duke,  "  id 
obvious  enough;  Alexander  and  other  heroes 
never  had  any  Deputies  from  the  States  General 
in  their  camps." 

MARLBOROUGH. 
It  appeared  from  every  circumstances  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  antece- 
dent to  the  glorious  battle  of  Blenheim,  that  b* 
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was  resolved  either  to  conquer  or  die  on  the 
field;  and  a  short  time  before  the  action  com- 
menced, he  devoted  himself  with  great  solemnity 
to  the  Almighty  Lord  and  ruler  of  Hosts,  in  pre- 
sence of  his  chaplain,  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment. When  the  battle  was  concluded,  his 
Grace  observed,  that  he  believed  he  had  prayed 
more  that  day  than  all  the  chaplains  in  the  army 

MARSHAL    SAXE. 

Late  in  an  evening,  Count  (afterwards  Mar- 
shal) Saxe  took  up  his  residence  in  a  carthemar, 
in  the  village  of  Crachnitz,  a  sort  of  building 
nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  in  Tur- 
key or  Persia  are  called  caravanseras.  The 
Poles  having  received  intelligence  of  his  situa- 
tion, detached  800  dragoons  to  carry  him  off, 
thinking  he  was  Marshal  Count  Fleming,  who 
they  knew  was  to  pass  that  way.  The  Count 
de  Saxe  had  just  sat  down  to  table,  when  word 
was  brought  him  that  a  large  body  of  horse  was 
entering  the  village,  and  filing  off  towards  the 
carthemar;  as  it  was  impossible  with  only 
eighteen  men  to  make  a  defence  or  every  side, 
he  abandoned  the  area  before  the  house,  and 
posted  his  servants  in  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor;  he  placed  two  or  three  in  each  room,  and 
caused  some  holes  to  be  made  in  the  ceiling,  that 
they  might  fire  upon  those  who  should  enter  the 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor;  with  the  rest  of 
his  men  he  took  his  post  in  the  stables,  as  there 
was  a  communication  between  them  and  the 
house,  by  which  means  he  could  send  succors  to 
those  whom  he  stationed  there. 

He  had  scarce  made  all  these  dispositions  when 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Poles,  who  broke  open 
the  lower  doors;  but  as  those  who  got  in  first 
were  killed,  and  the  others  were  afraid  they 
should  meet  the  like  fate,  they  gave  over  that 
attack,  with  an  intention  to  get  up  into  the  rooms 
over  those  in  which  the  Count's  men  were  sta- 
tioned, that  they,  in  their  turn,  might  be  able  to 
fire  down  upon  the  servants.  The  Count  could 
not  prevent  this;  he  then  suffered  them  to  go  up 
without  opposition,  and  following  them  with 
what  officers  he  had  about  him,  put  them  all  to 
the  sword. 

This  check  did  not  prevent  the  Poles  from 
making  another  attack;  but  the  Count,  though 
wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  thigh,  charged  them 
with  the  same  success,  which  made  them  cautious 
how  they  exposed  any  more  of  their  men.  They 
formed  a  chain  of  little  posts  round  the  house, 
and  then  sent  the  officer  to  summon  the  Count  to 
surrender,  threatening  at  the  same  time  that  they 
would  fire  the  house  if  he  should  refuse  to  comply. 
The  Count  had  some  very  strong  reasons  that 
made  him  wish  to  escape,  he  therefore  desired 
the  officer  to  withdraw;  but  the  latter  assuring 
him  they  should  all  have  quarter,  and  be  properly 
treated,  and  the  Count  fearing  that  some  of  his 
attendants  might  be  tempted  by  these  offers,  found 
himself  at  last  obliged  to  order  his  men  to  fire 
upon  the  officer,  who  was  instantly  killed.  The 
Poles  summoned  him  again  by  a  Dominican  friar, 
svho  met  a  similar  fate.     The  Count  then  drew 


all  his  men  together;  and  telling  them,  that  now 
they  must  expect  no  quarter,  he  said  that  he 
saw  no  alternative  but  to  peri3h,  or  escape  under 
cover  of  the  night;  that  the  small  detachments 
that  invested  the  house,  could  not  be  instantly 
supported  by  the  main  body;  that  consequently 
it  could  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  force  them; 
and  that  if  they  reached  the  wood,  which  was 
only  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  house,  they 
would  be  immediately  out  of  all  danger.  The 
major  part  closed  with  the  Count's  opinion ;  he 
therefore  marched  out  with  fourteen  men.  He 
first  met  a  guard  that  had  just  dismounted ;  they 
were  not  over  cautious,  as  they  did  not  imagine 
that  a  handful  of  men  could  have  conceived  so 
daring  a  resolution.  The  Count  attacked  the 
guard  sword  in  hand,  and  put  them  all  to  flight; 
and  having  thus  cleared  his  way,  he  got  safe  into 
the  wood,  and  afterwards  to  the  city  of  Sando- 
mir,  where  there  was  a  Saxon  garrison  belonging 
to  his  father. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SHORT  SWORD 
LONG. 

A  king  of  Arabia  showing  his  courtiers  a  Da- 
mascene sword  that  had  been  presented  to  him, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  them  all,  that  the  only  fault 
it  had,  was  its  being  too  short.  The  king's  son, 
who  was  present,  observed,  that  there  was  no 
weapon  too  short  for  a  brave  man,  as  there  need- 
ed no  more  but  to  advance  one  step  to  make  it 
long  enough.  The  sufficiency  of  the  heart  sup- 
plies whatever  is  wanting. 


INGENIOUS  SPY, 

It  was  customary  with  Marshal  Bassompiere, 
when  any  of  his  soldiers  were  brought  before  him 
for  heinous  offences,  to  say  to  them,  "  Brother, 
you  or  /  will  certainly  be  hanged;  "  which  was 
a  sufficient  denunciation  of  their  fate.  A  spy, 
who  was  discovered  in  his  camp,  was  addressed 
in  this  language;  and  next  day,  as  the  wretch 
was  about  to  be  led  to  the  gallows,  he  pressed 
earnestly  to  speak  with  the  marshal,  alleging 
that  he  had  somewhat  of  importance  to  communi- 
cate. The  marshal  being  made  acquainted  with 
his  request,  said,  in  his  rough  manner,  "  It  is  al- 
ways the  way  of  these  rascals ;  they  pretend  some 
frivolous  story,  merely  to  reprieve  themselves  for 
a  few  moments ;  however,  bring  the  dog  hither." 
Being  introduced,  the  marshal  asked  him  what 
he  had  to  sayl  "  Why,  my  lord,"  said  the  cul- 
prit, "  when  I  first  had  the  honor  of  your  conver- 
sation, you  were  pleased  to  say,  that  either  you 
or  I  should  be  hanged ;  now  I  am  come  to  know 
whether  it  is  your  pleasure  to  be  so,  because,  if 
you  won't,  /  must;  that's  all."  The  marshal 
was  so  pleased  with  the  fellow's  humor,  that  he 
ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty, 


CHALLENGE  GALLANTLY  ACCEPTED 

Captain  Tinker,  who  commanded  his  majes- 
ty's ship  the  Argo,  a  frigate  of  eight  and  twenty 
guns,  being  stationed  with  some  cutters  off  Os- 
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tend,  in  1760,  to  observe  the  motions  of  Thurot, 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  governor  of  the  place, 
importing,  that  as  the  king,  his  master,  was  not 
at  war  with  the  house  of  Austria,  he  expected  to 
be  supplied  with  refreshments  from  Ostend,  al- 
though it  was  garrisoned  with  French  troops; 
otherwise,  he  would  make  prize  of  every  vessel 
belonging  to  the  place,  that  should  presume  to 
come  out  of  the  harbor.  No  notice  being  taken 
of  this  message,  he  proceeded  to  put  his  threat  in 
execution,  and  detained  three  fishing-boats.  The 
governor  finding  he  was  in  earnest,  sent  out  a 
flag  of  truce  with  a  compliment,  assuring  him, 
that  he  would  comply  with  his  request,  and  the 
captain  received  daily  supplies  from  shore.  In 
the  course  of  this  correspondence,  the  command- 
er of  a  French  frigate  of  thirty  guns,  then  lying 
in  the  harbor,  sent  notice  to  Captain  Tinker, 
that  if  he  would  dismiss  his  small  craft,  and  give 
his  honor  that  none  of  the  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Boys  should  interfere  in  the  contest,  he 
would  next  day  come  out  and  give  him  battle. 
Captain  Tinker  desired  the  messenger  to  inform 
him,  that  he  would  dismiss  the  cutters;  and  not 
only  give  his  word,  but  even  an  officer  as  an  hos- 
tage for  the  performance,  that  he  should  not  be 
assisted  by  any  ship  of  the  commodore's  squad- 
ron, which  lay  seven  or  eight  leagues  to  leeward ; 
but  that  he  would  engage  him  singly,  at  a  minute's 
warning.  He  accordingly  made  the  ship  ready 
for  the  engagement  next  morning,  when  he 
weighed  anchor,  hoisted  the  British  ensign,  and 
stood  in  shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  where 
he  brought  to,  with  his  courses  clewed,  and  his 
maintop-sail  to  the  mast.  In  this  posture  he 
iay,  with  flying  colors,  as  long  as  the  tide  would 
permit  him  to  remain,  almost  close  to  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  place,  in  sight  of  all  the  French 
officers  who  were  assembled  to  see  the  combat; 
but  the  Frenchman  did  not  think  proper  to  keep 
the  appointment,  though  jt  wa3  of  his  own  mak- 
ing.. 


GENEROUS  REVENGE. 

When  Admiral  Keppel  was  in  close  engage- 
ment with  a  French  ship,  and  the  vessel  appear- 
ed likely  to  sink,  he  gave  orders  for  his  men  to 
cease  firing.  The  French,  in  return  for  this  act 
of  generosity,  poured  in  a  smart  fire.  A  broad- 
side or  two,  however,  from  the  English,  put  them 
in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  they  struck; 
upon  which,  boats  were  sent  to  their  relief  by 
Admiral  Keppel,  who  saved  the  ungrateful 
Frenchmen  from  perishing,  while  their  ship  sunk 
fo  the  bottom. 

EUROPEAN  DISCIPLINE. 

The  great  improvement  which  has  of  late  years 
taken  place  in  Persian  tactics,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  European  discipline,  was  most  sensibly 
shown  at  the  close  of  the  last  Russian  campaign. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Persia,  Abbas  Mirza, 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  first  to  make  this 
improvement,  described  with  great  naivttte  to 
|Ijr.  Rforier,  his  motives  for  introducing  the  new 


system.  He  said,  that  he  found  out  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  fight  the  Russians  without  soldiers  like 
theirs ;  that  their  artillery  could  only  be  opposed 
by  artillery;  and  that  all  his  efforts  to  make  an 
impression  upon  them  with  his  undisciplined 
rabble,  had  uniformly  been  unsuccessful.  Hja 
first  essays  in  discipline  were  attended  with  lit- 
tle success,  because  he  had  in  the  outset  to  com- 
bat the  prejudices  of  the  Persian  recruits  them- 
selves, who  rejected  the  idea  of  being  assimila- 
ted in  any  manner  to  Europeans  or  Christians; 
and  particularly  to  Russians,  whom  their  nation- 
al hatred  made  them  despise,  or  perhaps  their 
fear  caused  them  to  hate,  more  than  all  other 
Europeans. 

To  efface  such  impressions,  the  prince  was 
obliged  to  adopt  a  soldier's  dress,  and  to  submit 
to  learn  the  military  exercise  from  a  Russian. 
He  then  commenced  with  twenty  or  thirty  men 
at  a  time,  whom  he  caused  to  be  drilled  in  a 
separate  court  by  themselves,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  popu- 
lace; k  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  ordered 
his  nobles  to  follow  his  example,  and  handle  a 
musket,  that  he  found  his  scheme  make  any  pro- 
gress. 

Of  the  former  military  character  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  Prince  Royal  relates  a  singular  anec- 
dote. His  father,  the  Shah,  once  beseiged  a 
fort,  and  had  with  him  one  gun,  with  only  three 
balls;  and  even  this  was  accounted  extraordina- 
ry. He  fired  off  two  of  the  balls  at  the  fort, 
and  then  summoned  it  to  surrender.  The  besieg- 
ed, who  knew  that  he  had  only  one  ball  left,  sent 
him  this  answer;  "For  God's  sake  fire  off 
your  other  ball  at  us,  and  then  we  shall  be  free 
of  you  altogether." 


PATRIOTISM. 

When  Lord  Nelson  sailed  for  Copenhagen, 
and  the  destination  of  the  fleet  was  sufficiently 
known,  some  Danish  soldiers,  who  were  on  board 
the  Amazon  frigate,  went  to  Captain  Riou,  and 
requested  that  he  would  get  them  exchanged  into 
a  ship  bound  on  some  other  service;  they  had  no 
wish,  they  said,  to  quit  the  British  navy,  but  they 
entreated  that  they  might  not  be  led  to  fight 
against  their  country.  There  was  not  in  the 
British  navy  a  man  who  had  a  higher,  or  more 
chivalrous,  sense  of  honor  and  duty,  than  Riou. 
The  tears  came  into  his  eyes  while  the  men  were 
addressing  him;  he  ordered  his  boat  instantly, 
and  did  not  return  to  the  Amazon  till  he  had  pro- 
cured their  exchange.  It  was  in  this  action  that 
the  gallant  Riou  fell.  The  frigates  were  hauling 
off,  and  at  the  moment  the  Amazon  showed  her 
stern  to  the  enemy,  he  was  killed.  Almost  his 
last  words  were  an  expression  of  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  retreat.  "What,"  said  he,  M  wijl 
Nelson  think  of  us7?  " 


MARSHAL  NEY. 

This  brave  but  ill-fated  general,  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  had  recourse  to  every  manoeuvre 
that  the  most  extraordinary  courage  and  talents 
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could  effect.  Passing  over  an  unknown  country,  ' 
he  marched  with  his  troops  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  and  constantly  repelled  with  success 
the  attacks  of  six  thousand  cossacks,  who  every 
moment  charged  furiously  upon  him,  to  compel 
him  to  surrender.  His  retreat  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  operations  of  the  campaign. 
When  he  passed  the  Dneiper,  all  his  troops  were 
in  despair,  and  every  one  considered  himself  lost. 
His  staff  eagerlv  sought  him  to  receive  his  orders. 
To  their  great  surprise,  he  was  found  couched 
beneath  a  ridge  of  snow,  and  attentively  examin- 
ing a  chart.  The  calmness  of  their  chief,  in 
circumstances  of  so  much  danger,  immediately 
dissipated  their  fears,  and  inspired  them  with 
confidence  and  hope. 

MILITARY  MADNESS. 

When  George  the  Second  proposed  giving  the 
command  of  the  expedition  against  Quebec  to 
General  Wolfe,  great  objections  were  raised  by 
the  ministry;  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in 
particular,  begged  his  majesty  to  consider  that 
the  man  was  actually  mad.  "Mad  is  he? " 
said  the  king;  "  well,  if  he  be,  I  wish  his  mad- 
ness was  epidemic,  and  that  every  officer  in  my 
army  was  seized  with  it." 

DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

On  the  death  of  Marshal  Keith,  his  brother, 
the  Lord  Marshal,  wrote  to  Madame  Geoffrin, 
"  You  can  have  no  notion  to  what  a  vast  treasure 
I  have  succeeded  by  the  death  of  my  brother. 
At  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  he  had  just 
levied  a  contribution  upon  Bohemia,  and  I  find 
seventy  ducats  in  his  strong  box  !  " 

JUST  RESENTMENT. 

At  the  time  of  taking  the  Castle  of  Bade  by 
Soliman  in  1529,  the  garrison,  without  defending 
itself,  offered  to  capitulate,  and  obtained  the  hon- 
ors of  war.  As  they  denied,  the  Turks  insulted 
them,  and  reproached  them  with  a  want  of  cour- 
age. A  German  soldier,  unable  to  bear  such  a 
stigma,  looked  on  a  Janissary  with  a  threatening 
air,  and  said,  "  What  hast  thou  to  reproach  me 
withl  I  do  not  command;  I  obey."  At  the 
same  time  he  drew  his  sword,  and  run  him  through 
the  body. 

BURYING  THE  DEAD  AT  WATERLOO. 
A  private  letter  from  Mons,  dated  the  14th 
July,  1815,  mentions  the  following  horrible  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  the  burying  of  the 
dead  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  '.*  It  is  only  four 
days  since  the  burying  of  the  dead  bodies  with 
which  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean 
was  strewed.  Several  thousand  carts  had  been 
put  in  requisition  for  this  operation  in  the  de- 
partment of  Jemappe.  After  the  lapse  of  ten, 
twelve,  and  even  fifteen  days,  there  were  found 
among  the  dead  carcasses  great  numbers  of 
wounded,  who,  impelled  by  madness  or  hunger, 


had  eaten  of  the  bodies  of  the  men  and  horses 
that  surrounded  them.  I  say  madness,  because 
there  were  some  of  them  who  even  then  cried,  in 
their  dying  agonies,  '  Vive  I'Empereur.'  " 


WORDS. 

After  the  battle  of  Jena,  Bonaparte  dined  with 
Wieland,  commonly  called  the  Voltaire  of  Ger- 
many; and  gravely  conversed  with  him  concern- 
ing the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  folly  of  shed- 
ding blood;  and  mentioned  various  projects  for 
the  establishment  of  a  perpetual  peace. 


POLITE  PILLAGING. 

When  Field  Marshal  Fretag  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Rexpoede,  the  French  hussar  who  seized 
him,  perceiving  that  he  had  a  valuable  watch, 
said,  "  Give  me  your  watch."  The  marshal  in- 
stantly complied  with  the  demand  of  the  captor. 
A  short  time  after,  when  he  was  liberated  by 
General  Walmoden,  and  the  French  hussar  had 
become  a  prisoner  in  his  turn,  he  with  great  un- 
concern pulled  the  Marshal's  watch  from  his 
pocket,  and  presenting  it  to  him,  said,  "  Since 
fate  lias  turned  against  me,  take  back  this  watch ; 
it  belonged  to  you,  and  it  would  not  be  so  well 
to  let  others  strip  me  of  it."  The  marshal,  pleas- 
ed with  the  honesty  of  the  hussar,  bid  him  keep 
the  watch  in  remembrance  of  his  having  once 
had  its  owner  for  a  prisoner. 


FRENCH  EMIGRANTS. 
In  1794,  the  town  of  Bois  le  Due  was  taken 
by  General  Pichegru.  The  Prince  of  Hesse 
Philipstadt  gave  it  up  most  shamefully,  though 
fully  supplied  with  provisions,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  troops,  and  everything  requisite  to  sustain 
a  long  siege.  A  principal  part  of  the  garrison 
consisted  of  emigrants,  who  were  separately  pa- 
raded, to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  and  shown 
to  Pichegru  by  the  prince,  though  he  had  wished 
that  they  should  not  be  pointed  out  to  him. 
Pichegru,  however,  passed  without  seeming  to 
notice  them.  The  Prince  again  repeated  to  him, 
that  they  were  emigrants;  when  Pichegru,  with 
a  look  expressive  of  the  contempt  in  which  he 
held  him,  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  high- 
ness is  so  particular;  "  and,  says  Captain  Jones, 
who  relates  the  anecdote,  immediately  ordered 
them  all  to  be  shot. 


FATAL  RECOGNITION. 

In  1599,  two  Spaniards,  brothers,  who  al- 
though they  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  always 
sought  each  other,  were  never  able  to  meet,  at 
last  accidentally  came  in  contact  at  the  siege  of 
Bommel,  then  the  seat  of  war,  where  they  served 
in  two  different  companies.  They  were  un- 
known to  each  other  at  first,  but  some  littie  ex- 
planation made  their  relationship  known,  when 
they  fell  on  each  other's  neck.  While  they  were 
thus  locked  in  an  affectionate  embrace,  a  cannon 
ball  took  off  both  their  heads,  without  separating 
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jheir  bodies,  whicb  fell  clasped  together  into  the 
arms  of  Death,  who  thus  summoned  thein  away 
jn  jne  happiest  moment  of  their  lives. 

A  BRIEF  EXPLANATION. 

A  French  colonel  in  taking  a  redoubt  from  the 
Russians  on  the  IVIoskwa,  lost  twelve  hundred  of 
his  merij  more  than  one  half  of  whom  remained 
dead  in  the  entrenchment  which  ihey  had  so  glo- 
riously carried.  When  Bonaparte  the  next 
morning  reviewed  the  61st  regiment,  which  had 
suffered  most,  he  asked  the  colonel  what  he  had 
done  with  one  of  his  battalions'?  «  Sire,"  re- 
plied heP  *«  it  is  in  the  redoubt." 


MARSHAL  LASNES. 
During  the  crisis  of  one  of  the  great  battles  in 
Austria,  when  the  fate  of  the  day  was  doubtful, 
Bonaparte  ordered  Marshal  Lasnes  to  make  a 
decisive  movement  with  his  cavalry.  Lasnes 
seemed  to  hesitate.  Bonaparte  reiterated  the 
order,  and  Lasnes  again  hesitated,  as  if  doubtful 
pf  the  propriety  of  the  movement,  Bonaparte 
eyed  him  with  a  look  of  indignation ;  and  almost 
fixing  his  teeth  together,  said,  in  a  hissing  but 
biting  tone  of  sarcasm,  "  Est-ce  que  je  t'ai  fait 
trop  richel  "  Lasnes  dashed  his  spurs  into  his 
horse,  and  put  the  command  of  his  master  into 
execution. 


THE  42nd  HIGHLANDERS. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  the 
course  of  seventynine  years'  service,  no  soldier 
of  the  42nd  Highlanders  was  ever  brought  to  a 
general  court  martial  for  theft,  or  for  any  crime 
showing  moral  turpitude  or  depravity;  and  it  is 
equally  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  short  peri- 
pd  of  seventeen  years,  twentyeight  serj  ants  of 
jthis  regiment  were  made  officers. 

SERJEANT  WEIR. 

Serjeant  Weir,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  was  pay- 
Berjeant  of  his  troop,  and  as  such  might  have  ex- 
cused himself  from  serving  in  action  ;  but  on  such 
a  day  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  disdained  to 
avail  himself  of  his  privilege,  and  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  join  his  regiment  in  the  mortal  fray. 
Jn  one  of  the  charges,  he  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  was  left  on  the  field.  Corporal  Scot,  of  the 
same  regiment,  who  lost  a  leg,  asserts,  that  when 
the  field  was  searched  for  the  wounded  and  slain, 
the  body  of  Serjeant  Weir  was  found  with  his 
name  written  on  his  forehead  with  his  own 
hand,  dipped  in  his  own  blood!  This  his 
.comrade  said  he  was  supposed  to  have  done,  that 
his  body  might  be  found  and  recognized,  and  that 
it  might  not  be  imagined  he  disappeared  with  the 
money  of  his  troop. 


A  LAST  SHOT. 
An  English  frigate  was  obliged  to   strike  to  a 
French  vessel  of  superior  force.     The  English 


captain,  on  resigning  his  sword,  waa  treated 
rather  roughly  by  the  French  commander,  who 
reproached  him  for  having,  contrary  to  the  usa- 
ges of  war,  shot  pieces  of  glass  from  his  guns. 
The  English  officer,  conscious  that  no  such  thing 
had  been  done,  made  inquiry  into  the  matter 
among  his  men,  and  found  the  fact  to  have  been 
this.  An  Irish  seaman,  just  before  the  vessel 
struck,  took  a  parcel  of  shillings  out  of  his  pock- 
at,  and  swearing  the  French  rascals  should  have 
none  of  them,  wrapped  them  in  a  piece  of  rag, 
and  thrust  them  into  his  gun,  exclaiming,  "  Let 
us  see  what  a  bribe  can  do  !  "  These  shillings, 
flying  about  the  vessel,  were  mistaken  by  the 
French  for  glass.  The  above  explanation  not 
only  satisfied  them,  but  put  them  in  great  good 
humor  with  their  captives. 


INSTINCT, 

In  the  engagement  between  Admiral  Rodney 
and  Mons.  Guichen  in  the  West  Indies,  a  game 
cock  that  had  been  principally  fed  upon  the  main 
deck,  and  was  much  caressed  by  the  sailors,  im» 
mediately  after  the  firing  began,  flew  upon  the 
quarter  deck,  and  took  its  station  between  Ad- 
miral Rodney  and  General  Vaughan.  The 
feathered  hero  seemed  not  only  to  enjoy  the  con- 
flict, but  endeavored  by  every  means  in  his  pow- 
er to  inspire  all  within  hearing  of  him  with  the 
love  of  glory ;  for  every  five  or  six  minutes,  he 
set  up  a  loud  crowing,  and  continued  to  strut  the 
deck,  and  conduct  himself  in  this  manner,  during 
the  whole  engagement.  Admiral  Rodney  point- 
ing to  Chanticleer,  called  out  to  the  general  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  *<  Look  at  that  fellow, 
Vaughan.     He  is  an  honor  to  his  country." 


CITADEL  OF  CEVA, 
When  General  Rusca  was  ordered  by  Bona* 
parte  in  his  Italian  campaign  to  summon  the 
commander  of  Ceva  to  surrender  the  citadei,  he 
threatened  to  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the 
sword,  if  the  place  made  the  smallest  resistance. 
The  commander,  who  was  an  old  soldier  and  a 
man  of  honor,  returned  this  spirited  answer. 

'^  The  citadel  which  your  general  in  chief 
summons  me  with  so  much  arrogance  to  aban- 
don, and  that  even  before  T  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  army  to  which  I  am  to  deliver  it  up, 
was  confided  to  my  care  by  the  favor  of  my  sov- 
ereign. I  have  sworn  to  defend  it  to  the  laet 
extremity.  Ought  I,  then,  to  disgrace  my  old 
age,  by  an  infamous  surrender  before  I  have  fired 
a  gun?  I  will  defend  it  as  long  as  I  am  able; 
and  I  pledge  my  nonor  to  blow  it  up  into  the  air, 
when  I  can  defend  it  no  longer.  This  is  the  an- 
swer which  my  honor  dictates,  and  I  will  not 
make  any  other. 

After  this,  Bonaparte  made  no  attack  on  Ce- 
va;  but  turned  his  attention  against  Mondojr. 

MURAT. 
A  few  days  previous  to  the  battle  of  Leipsio 
in  1813,  Murat,  the  King  of  Naples,  had  an  af? 
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fair  with  the  allied  armies,  in  which  he  narrow- 
ly escaped.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  six 
regiments  of  the  old  guards  with  his  ordinary 
boldness,  he  attempted  to  overthrow  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  combined  cavalry.  Indeed,  ac- 
companied by  a  small  escort,  he  exposed  his  own 
person  in  such  a  manner,  that  an  enemy's  squad- 
ron recognizing  him  by  his  splendid  dress,  and 
the  party  which  attended  him,  gave  him  chase. 
An  officer  at  the  head  of  the  squadron  eagerly 
pursued  the  king,  who,  at  the  moment  that  his 
escort  faced  about,  found  himself  in  the  rear,  ac- 
companied by  a  single  horseman.  In  the  entic- 
ing hope  of  making  him  prisoner,  the  officer  who 
was  pursuing  him  with  the  greatest  celerity, 
several  times  called  out,  ft  Stop,  king  !  stop  !  " 
At  that  moment  his  crown  was  in  danger.  The 
officer  had  already  received  a  cut  from  the  dra- 
goon;  and  as  he  would  not  desist  from  his  pur- 
pose, the  latter  thrust  his  sabre  through  his  body. 
He  fell  dead,  and  tho  next  day  his  horse  was 
mounted  by  the  faithful  servant  above  mentioned. 
The  king  made  him  his  equerry  on  the  spot,  and 
promised  him  a  pension  from  the  city  of  Naples: 
Napoleon  gave  him  the  decoration  of  the  legion 
of  honor. 


BONAPARTE  AND  DUROC. 

In  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  which  was  fought  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1813,  and  gained  by  Bonaparte 
after  a  sanguinary  contest,  which  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  charges  with  the  bayonet,  the 
Grand  Marshal  Duroc  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  day  struck  by  a  ball  which  passed  close  by 
Bonaparte,  and  killed  General  Kirchner.  Na- 
poleon, who  could  not  conceal  how  much  he  felt 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  after 
the  engagement  was  over,  struck  off  to  the  left; 
and,  absorbed  within  himself,  traversed  a  small 
farm;  alighted  amidst  the  corn;  and  for  some 
time  contemplated  the  spot  whence  the  ball  had 
been  fired,  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  fa- 
vorite. 

The  same  evening  Bonaparte  visited  Duroc, 
and  sympathized  with  his  sufferings.  The  mar- 
shal offered  his  nand  to  the  emperor,  who  pressed 
it  to  his  lips.  M  My  whole  life,"  said  he,  "  has 
been  consecrated  to  your  majesty's  service;  and 
I  should  not  regret  its  loss,  but  for  the  use  it 
might  still  have  been  to  you."  «  Duroc,"  re- 
plied the  emperor,  •*  we  shall  one  day  meet 
again;  "  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the  grand  mar- 
shal, sat  in  a  deep  silence  for  some  time.  "  Ah, 
sire,"  cried  Duroc,  "  the  sight  gives  you  pain; 
leave  me."  The  emperor  then  quitted  him,  evi- 
dently much  affected,  and  without  being  able  to 
say  more  than  "  Farewell,  my  friend."  The 
next  day  Duroc  died. 

RETRIBUTION. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a  party  of  Cumber- 
land's dragoons  were  hurrying  through  Nithsdale 
in  search  of  rebels.  Hungry  and  fatigued,  they 
called  at  a  lone  widow's  house,  and  demanded 
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refreshment.  Her  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  dressed 
them  up  lang  kale  and  butter,  and  the  good 
woman  brought  new  milk,  which  she  told  them 
was  all  her  stock.  One  of  the  party  inquired, 
with  seeming  kindness,  how  she  lived.  "  In- 
deed," quoth  she,  "  the  cow  and  the  kale  yard, 
wi'  God's  blessing's  a'  my  mailen."  He 
arose,  and  with  his  sabre  killed  the  cow,  and 
destroyed  all  the  kale.  The  poor  woman  was 
thrown  upon  the  world,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart;  the  disconsolate  youth,  her  son,  wandered 
away  beyond  the  inquiry  of  friends  or  the  search 
of  compassion.  In  the  continental  war,  when 
the  British  army  had  gained  a  great  and  signal 
victory,  the  soldiers  were  making  merry  with 
wine,  and  recounting  their  exploits.  A  dragoon 
roared  out,  "  I  once  starved  a  Scotch  witch  in 
Nithsdale.  I  killed  her  cow,  and  destroyed  her 
greens;"  but,  added  he,  "  she  could  live  for  all 
that  on  her  God,  as  she  said!  "  "  And  don't 
you  rue  it!  "  cried  a  young  soldier,  starting  up, 
"don't  you  rue  itl"  "  Rue  what!  "  said  he; 
"rue  aught  like  that?  "  "  Then,  by  my  God," 
cried  the  youth,  unsheathing  his  sword,  "  that 
woman  was  my  mother!  Draw,  you  brutal  vil- 
lain, draw."  They  fought;  the  youth  passed 
his  sv/ord  twice  through  the  dragoon's  body,  and 
while  he  turned  him  over  in  the  throes  of  death, 
exclaimed,  "  Had  you  rued  it,  you  should 
have  only  been  punished  by  your  God!" 

PARENTAL  AFFECTION. 
In  the  i  etreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow,  a 
female  sutler  belonging  to  the  corps  of  Prince 
Eugene,  who  had  been  with  the  army  the  whole 
campaign,  was  returning  with  a  wagon  which 
contained  five  young  children,  and  all  the  fruits 
of  her  industry.  Arrived  at  the  Wop  nearKras-r 
noi,  she  regarded  with  horror  the  rapid  stream, 
which  compelled  her  to  leave  on  its  banks  all  her 
little  fortune,  and  the  future  subsistence  of  her 
children.  For  a  long  time  she  ran  up  and  down, 
eagerly  looking  for  a  new  passage;  then  return? 
ing  in  despair  from  her  fruitless  search,  she  said 
to  her  husband,  "  We  must  indeed  abandon  all  \ 
let  us  now  try  only  to  save  our  own  children.'' 
Saying  this,  she  took  the  two  youngest  from  the 
waggon,  and  placed  them  in  her  husband's  arms 
The  father  closely  hugged  the  innocent  babes, 
and  with  a  trembling  foot  traversed  the  river, 
while  his  wife  falling  on  her  knees  at  the  edge 
of  the  water,  now  gazed  eagerly  on  him,  and 
then  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven ;  but  as  soon  as 
she  saw  him  safely  landed,  she  lifted  up  her 
hands  in  gratitude  to  Providence;  and  leaping 
on  her  feet,  exclaimed  with  transport,  "  They  are 
saved  !  They  are  saved  !  "  The  anxious  father, 
depositing  his  precious  burden  on  the  bank, 
hastened  back,  seized  on  two  more  of  them,  and 
again  plunging  into  the  waves,  being  followed 
by  his  wife,  who  bore  the  fifth  child  in  one  arm, 
and  with  the  other  clung  fast  to  her  husband,  the 
whole  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  and  the  aflec? 
tionate  family  was  reunited. 
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DANCING. 
Dancing,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  universal  of  all  pastimes,  was  at  first,  and 
indeed  during  several  thousand  years,  a  religious 
ceremony.  The  most  ancient  dance  of  which  we 
have  any  particular  account,  is  that  of  the  Jews, 
established  by  the  Levitical  law,  to  be  exhibited 
at  their  solemn  feasts.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  we  are  told,  M  Sumpsit  Maria  prophet- 
issa,  soror  Aaron  tympanum  in  manu  sua  egres- 
saque,"  &c.  On  this  occasion  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct bands,  one  of  men,  and  the  other  of  women. 
The  daughters  of  Shiloh  were  dancing  in  the 
vineyards  when  they  were  caught  by  the  young 
men  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  were  advised 
by  the  elders  of  Israel  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
supplying  themselves  with  wives.  The  dancing 
of  David  is  often  quoted,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  commentators,  that  every  psalm  had  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  dance  belonging  to  it.  "In 
utroque  Psalmo  nomine  choriintelligi  posse  cum 
certo  instrumento,  homines  ad  sonum  ipsius  tri- 
pudianles." 

In  the  temples  of  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  and  Al- 
exandria, a  stage  was  erected  in  one  part,  called 
the  choir,  for  these  exercises ;  the  name  of  which 
lias  been  preserved  in  our  churches;  and  the  cus- 
tom, too,  till  within  a  few  centuries. 

Cardinal  Ximenes  revived  the  practice  of  Mu- 
sarabic  masses  in  the  cathedral  al  Toledo,  when 
the  people  danced  both  in  the  choir  and  the  nave, 
with  the  greatest  decorum  and  devotion.  Le 
Pere  Menetrier,  a  Jesuit,  relates  the  same  thing 
of  some  churches  in  France,  in  1682.  So  that 
the  sect  of  Dancing  Methodists  at  Philadelphia, 
of  which  such  alarming  accounts  have  been  given, 
seem  rather  to  have  abused  than  invented  the 
custom. 

The  Eygptians  had  their  solemn  dances  as 
well  as  the  Jews;  the  principal  was  their  astro- 
nomical dance,  of  which  the  sacrilegious  dance 
round  the  golden  calf,  was  an  imitation.  From 
the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  these  sacred  dances 
passed  into  Greece,  where  the  astronomic  dance 
was  adapted  to  the  theatre,  with  chorus,  strophe, 
anti-strophe,  epode,  &c.  The  Greeks  had,  like- 
wise, the  following  dances:  the  dance  of  the  Cu- 
retos,  or  Corybantes,  from  the  Cretans,  and 
which  was  anterior  to  Jupiter,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  have  saved  his  life  when  an  infant;  the  dance 
of  satyrs,  invented  by  Bacchus;  the  Memphytic 
dance,  invented  by  Pyrrhus;  the  rustic  dance, 
invented  by  Pan;  and  the  ball  dance,  invented, 
according  to  Philoetratus,  by  Comus;  according 
to  Diodorus,  by  Terpsichore;  the  Hormus,  a 
Lacedemonian  dance,  which  required  to  be  taught 
at  a  very  early  age ;  and  the  dance  of  innocence , 
which  Ml  performed  by  young  women.  The 
last  was  also  a  Spartan  dance,  and  though  so 
aimple,  was  the  cause  of  the  double  indignity 
offored  to  Helen,  the  Trojan  war,  and  all  the 


subseqnent  calamities.  iEschylus  and  Lucian 
mention  a  Spartan  dance,  which  was  accompa- 
nied by  singing. 

Many  of  these  dances  are  still  retained  in 
Greece;  but  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of 
them  all,  is  the  nuptial  dance,  which  Mr.  Dod- 
well,  in  his  tour,  describes  as  having  seen  at 
Athens,  on  the  marriage  of  Albanian  Christians. 
When  the  bride,  who  was  dressed  in  the  gayest 
attire,  had  arrived  from  the  country,  and  ap- 
proached the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  she  was 
encircled  by  all  the  principal  females,  who  as- 
sembled before  the  door,  and  while  they  danced 
around  her,  welcomed  her  arrival  with  a  degree 
of  elegance  which  not  only  captivated  the  imagi- 
nation, but  interested  the  affections.  They  sung 
at  the  same  time  the  nuptial  songs. 

From  Greece,  these  dances,  with  various  modi- 
fications, found  their  way  across  the  Adriatic. 
Rome  adopted  her  manners  and  her  arts,  which 
were  afterwards  dispersed  over  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. The  great  Scipio  Africanus  amused  him- 
self with  dancing.  "  Not,"  says  Seneca,  "  those 
effeminate  dances  which  announce  voluptuousness 
and  corruption  of  manners,  but  those  manly  ani- 
mated dances  in  use  among  their  ancestors, 
which  even  their  enemies  might  witness  without 
abating  their  respect." 

Dancing  has  always  been  a  favorite  amusement 
in  England.  So  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century, 
the  damsels  of  London  spent  the  evenings  on  holi- 
days in  dancing  before  their  masters'  doors. 
Stowe  laments  the  abolition  of  this  "  open  pas- 
time," which  he  remembered  to  have  practised 
in  his  youth  ;  and  considered  it  not  only  as  inno- 
cent in  itself,  but  also  as  a  preventive  to  worse 
deeds  "  within  doors,"  which  he  feared  would 
follow  the  suppression. 

Dancing  was  constantly  put  in  practice  among 
the  nobility  upon  days  of  festivity,  and  was  coun- 
tenanced by  the  example  of  the  court.  After  the 
coronation  dinner  of  Richard  the  Second,  the 
king,  the  prelates,  the  nobles,  the  knights,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company,  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  dancing  in  Westminster  Hall  to  the 
music  of  the  minstrels.  Several  of  our  monarchs 
are  praised  for  their  skill  in  dancing,  and  none 
more  so  than  our  Henry  the  Eighth. 


DICE. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  species  of  amusement 
more  ancient  than  playing  at  dice;  since  it  wag 
one  of  the  most  early  pastimes  in  use  among  the 
Grecians,  and  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Palamedes,  the  son  ofNauplius,  King  of  Eubnea. 
Others,  agreeing  as  to  the  time  that  dice  were 
invented,  attribute  it  to  a  Greek  soldier  named 
Alea;  but  Herodotus  assigns  the  invention  of 
both  dice  and  chess  to  the  Lydians,  a  people  of 
Asia ;   in  which  part  of  the  world  it  is  most  pro 
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bable  they  originated,  at  some  very  remote  and 
uncertain  period. 

No  game  has  been  more  universally  prevalent, 
and  generally  speaking,  none  more  pernicious  in 
its  consequences.  The  ancient  Germans  even 
in  their  state  of  barbarism,  indulged  the  propen- 
sity for  gambling  with  dice,  almost  to  a  degree 
of  madness.  Tacitus  assures  us,  that  they  not 
only  would  hazard  all  their  wealth,  but  even 
stake  their  liberty,  upon  the  turn  of  the  dice; 
and  he  who  lost,  submitted  to  servitude,  though 
younger  and  stronger  than  his  antagonist,  and 
patiently  permitted  himselfto  be  bound,  and  sold 
in  the  market.  The  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Normans,  were  all  of  them  greatly  addicted  to 
the  same  infatuating  pastime, 

Dice  playing  was  a  fashionable  diversion  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Hall,  speaking 
of  this  monarch,  says,  "  The  king  about  this  sea- 
son was  much  given  to  play  at  tennis  and  at  the 
dice  which  appetite  certain  crafty  persons 
about  him  perceiving,  brought  in  Frenchmen  and 
Lombards  to  make  wagers  with  him,  and  so  he 
lost  much  money;  but  when  he  perceived  their 
craft,  he  eschewed  their  company,  and  let  them 
go." 


TENNIS. 

Amongst  the  Romans,  tennis  was  one  of  their 
most  active  amusements,  not  merely  as  a  pastime 
for  youth,  but  as  the  relaxation  of  the  gravest,  as 
well  as  the  most  distinguished  of  men.  Sueto- 
nius, in  his  Life  of  Augustus,  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  diversions  of  that  prince.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  relates,  that  the  celebrated  Jurist  Seaevola 
was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  with  it  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  forum ;  and  Plutarch  observes, 
that  the  very  day  on  which  Cato  of  Utica  lost  his 
election  to  the  dignity  of  Consul,  he  went  as  usu- 
al to  the  tennis  court,  although  such  days  were 
usually  passed  in  mourning  by  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  and  their  friends.  Maecenas  is  men- 
tioned as  attached  to  this  diversion;  and  Pliny 
the  younger  alludes  to  it  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion; indeed  it  was  so  much  in  fashion,  that  few 
country  houses  were  without  a  court  attached  to 
thein  for  that  purpose;  and  in  the  city,  the  pub- 
lic courts  were  numerous.  But  the  game  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  played,  like  tennis,  with 
a  raquet,  but  with  the  hand,  which  was  furnished 
with  a  gauntlet.  The  rules  of  the  game  were 
also  different. 


SKATING. 

Although  the  ancients  excelled  in  most  athle- 
icsports,  yet  skating  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  them.  It  is  not  known  when  it  made  its 
appearance  in  England,  but  it  is  most  probable, 
that,  as  at  present  exercised,  it  was  brought 
from  the  Low  Countries,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
originated,  and  is  much  practised  by  all  ranks 
of  both  sexes.  The  editors  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  tell  us,  that  Edinburgh  has  produced 
more  instances  of  elegant  skaters  than  perhaps 
any  other  country  whatever;    those,  however, 


who  have  witnessed  the  rapidity  and  the  dexter- 
ous evolutions  of  the  London  skaters,  will  be 
somewhat  unwilling  to  yield  the  palm  to  Edin- 
burgh. "  I  have  seen,"  says  Strutt,  "  when  the 
Serpentine  River,  in  Hyde  Park,  was  frozen 
over,  four  gentlemen  there  dance,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  a  double  minuet  in 
skates,  with  as  much  ease,  and,  I  think,  with 
more  elegance,  than  in  a  ball-room  ;  others  again 
by  turning  and  winding  with  great  adroitness, 
have  readily  in  succession  described  upon  the 
ice,  the  form  of  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet." 
Tt  is  this  very  adroitness,  however,  which  forms 
the  exceptions  to  the  London  style  of  skating;  it 
wants  that  bold  sweep  which  is  an  essential  re- 
quisite of  gracefulness  in  this  agreeable  recrea- 
tion. The  Edinburgh  editors  allow  that  the 
English  are  "  remarkable  for  their  feats  of  agili- 
ty," and  ascribe  their  deficiency  in  grace  parity 
to  the  construction  of  their  skates.  "  They  are 
too  much  curved,  it  is  said,  in  the  surface  which 
embraces  the  ice,  consequently  they  involuntarily 
bring  the  users  of  them  round  on  the  outside  upon 
a  quick  and  small  circle;  whereas  the  skater  by 
using  skates  less  curved,  has  the  command  of 
his  stroke,  and  can  enlarge  or  diminish  the  cir- 
cle, according  to  his  own  wish  and  desire. 

In  America,  as  well  as  in  Holland,  skating  is 
chiefly  practised  as  an  expeditious  mode  of  trav- 
elling, when  the  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  are 
frozen  up  during  winter,  and  celerity  is  there  the 
great  point  aimed  at.  The  expedition  with 
which  journeys  are  made  in  this  way,  is  extraor- 
dinary. A  late  Boston  Gazette  says,  '*  Four 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  Boston,  travelled 
on  skates  a  distance  of  nine  miles  in  twentyseven 
minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in 
an  hour.  Let  any  one  in  the  world  beat  this  if 
he  can!  "  The  challenge  was  made  with  good 
reason  ;  but  great  as  was  the  feat,  it  was,  if  not 
surpassed,  at  least  fully  equalled,  by  a  subse- 
quent achievement  of  an  English  skater,  who 
performed  a  mile  in  less  than  three  minutes. 
The  English  performance  was  for  a  match  of  one 
hundred  guineas.  The  skater  was  a  country- 
man of  the  name  of  Githam,  living  in  the  neigh, 
borhood  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens.  He  starr- 
ed a  few  seconds  before  the  time,  and  came  up 
to  the  scratch  at  the  moment  appointed,  and  per-* 
formed  the  distance  in  seven  seconds  within  the 
three  minutes. 

Such  speed  is  marvellous  even  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  first  race  horses.  The  Beacon 
course  at  Newmarket,  is  four  miles  round,  and 
is  rarely  performed  in  less  than  seven  minutes, 
fifteen  or  twenty  seconds.  The  flying  Childers, 
indeed,  for  a  considerable  wager,  being  put  to 
his  utmost  speed  from  the  moment  of  starting, 
accomplished  it  in  five  minutes  and  seventeen 
seconds;  a  rate  of  speed  more  than  double  that 
of  the  swiftest  skating  ever  known. 

FEMALE  TENNIS  PLAYER, 

St.  Foix,  in  his  Essais  Historiques  sut 
Paris,  mentions  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of 
Margot,  who  resided  there,  and  played  at  handr. 
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tennis  with  the  palm,  and  also  with  the  back, 
of  her  hand,  better  than  any  man;  and  what 
is  most  surprising,  is,  that  at  that  time  the  game 
was  played  with  the  naked  hand,  or  at  least  with 
a  double  glove. 

INNOCENT  SPORTSMEN. 

In  the  sporting  season  of  1784,  on  the  day  be- 
fore one  of  the  annual  parties  at  Clumber  broke 
up,  two  sets  of  sportsmen  went  out,  each  con- 
sisting of  three  persons,  and  a  bet  was  laid  which 
should  kill  most  game.  Lord  Lincoln,  General 
Phillips,  and  Captain  Lascelles,  were  the  one 
party;  and  their  antagonists  were  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lascelles,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Lieutanant-Colonel 
Strickland.  It  was  calculated  that,  on  an  aver- 
age, each  man  of  the  six  got  sixty  shots.  The 
winning  triumvirate  killed — three  birds  ! 

In  1806,  four  gentleman  of  Camberwell  under- 
took, for  a  wager  of  five  guineas  a  side,  to  shoot 
at  twelve  pigeons,  and  great  bets  were  depend- 
ing ;  but  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  persons 
assembled  to  witness  the  determination  of  the 
wager,  not  one  of  the  competitors  brought  down 
a  single  bird  ! 

CROSSING  THE  LINE. 

When  the  decreasing  degrees  of  latitude  an- 
nounce an  Indiaman's  approach  to  the  equator, 
it  is  amusing  to  remark  the  satisfaction  with 
which  all  the  crew,  (those  only  excepted  who 
have  not  crossed  it  before),  prepare  for  the  cele- 
brated naval  pastime  of  Neptune's  welcome. 
Should  it  be  night  when  the  imaginary  line  is 
passed,  Neptune  only  hails  the  ship  at  the  mo- 
ment; that  is  to  say,  a  person,  generally  the 
^boatswain,  habited  to  represent  Neptune,  pre- 
tends to  rise  from  the  sea,  and  calling  through  a 
trumpet,  desires  to  know  what  ship  it  is  that 
.dares  to  intrude  upon  his  dominions'?  The  offi- 
cer of  the  watch   immediately  answers   through 

another   trumpet,   that  it  is  the  good  ship , 

which  having  many  of  his  visitors  on  board  (who 
are,  however,  sadly  in  want  of  shaving),  entreats 
a  favorable  voyage.  The  reply  returned  is,  that 
:his  majesty  will  visit  the  ship  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Accordingly  he  arrives  in  a  triumphal  car 
supported  by  his  attendants.  It  draws  up  before 
the  cuddy  door,  when  his  majesty  having  deliver- 
ed a  speech  to  the  ladies,  signifying  his  will  that 
they  shall  be  excused  the  operation  of  shaving, 
■he  retires,  and  the  ceremony  for  the  initiation 
of  the  male  strangers  commences.  All  who  have 
not  crossed  the  line  before,  are  compelled  to  re- 
main below  till  called  for,  when  conducted  by 
two  of  Neptune's  attendants,  (or  as  they  are  term- 
ed, constables)  with  a  handkerchief  tied  across 
your  eyes,  you  are  led  by  these  people  to  his  se- 
rene majesty;  who,  after  inquiring,  whence  you 
cornel  for  what  purpose  you  are  proceeding  to 
India!  and  a  few  other  equally  trivial  questions, 
desires  his  barber  to  do  his  duty.  Being  accord- 
ingly seated  on  a  board,  placed  across  a  large 
tub  full  of  water,  Mr.  Strap  suddenly  besmears 
your  mouth  and  chin  with  a  quantum  sufficit 
V  lar ;   and  then  pretends  to  shave  it  off  with  a 


piece  of  an  iron  hoop,  notched  as  a  saw.  The 
rough  operation  being  finished,  the  board  on 
which  you  sit  is  dexterously  slipped  from  under 
you,  and  you  are  plunged  head  and  heels  into  the 
tub,  from  which  having  emerged  as  well  as  you 
can,  the  handkerchief  is  taken  from  your  eyes, 
and  you  are  saluted  on  all  sides  with  tubs  of  wa- 
ter by  those  who  have  crossed  before,  and  who, 
enjoying  the  fun,  are  mostly  stationed  on  the 
poop  for  the  express  purpose.  The  ducking  is 
continued  until  you  seize  a  tub,  and  pelt  again 
in  your  own  defence.  Thus  ends  this  absurd  and 
ridiculous  ceremony,  which,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  captain,  no  passenger  to  India, 
should  he  not  have  previously  crossed  the  line,  can 
possibly  avoid.  This  custom  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  English,  but  prevails  with  some  variation  on 
board  most  European  ships  on  crossing  the  line. 

TIGER  FIGHT. 

In  India,  tiger  fights  are  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent.  A  square  of  fifty  feet  is  fenced  off  with 
bamboo  lattice  work,  several  feet  high,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  animal  from  leaping  among  the 
people,  which  has  sometimes  taken  place.  The 
tigei  is  placed  in  a  cage  on  one  side  of  the  square, 
and  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators  usually  as- 
semole  outside  the  fence,  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  fight.  Upon  a  given  signal,  the  tiger  is 
driven  into  the  area  by  fire-works.  In  a  combat 
of  this  sort,  described  by  a  recent  traveller,  a 
buffalo  was  first  let  in  against  the  tiger;  both 
animals  appeared  equally  reluctant  to  engage, 
and  watched  each  other  most  attentively.  The 
tiger  was  compelled  to  move  by  the  fire-works, 
and  the  buffalo  advanced  two  or  three  steps,  on 
which  the  tiger  crouched.  A  dog  was  next  thrown 
in,  but  the  tiger  seemed  unwilling  to  attack  even 
him.  An  elephant  was  next  sent  into  the  square, 
when  the  tiger  retreating,  uttered  a  cry  of  terror, 
and  in  despair  he  attempted  to  leap  over  the 
fence,  but  failed.  The  elephant,  approaching 
by  direction  of  his  rider,  attempted  to  throw 
himself  on  his  knees  upon  the  tiger,  but  he  avoid- 
ed this  danger.  The  elephant  in  his  turn  be- 
came alarmed,  and  no  exertion  of  his  rider  could 
induce  him  to  repeat  the  attack;  but  advancing 
to  the  gate,  he  soon  made  a  passage  through  it, 
to  the  terror  of  the  spectators.  The  poor  tiger, 
however,  lay  panting  on  the  ground,  without  at- 
tempting to  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  escape. 
A  second  elephant  was  now  turned  in,  but  he 
proved  aa  unsuccessful  as  the  former  one.  The 
tiger  at  length  facing  his  adversary,  sprung  upon 
his  forehead,  where  he  hung  for  some  seconds, 
till  the  elephant  collecting  all  his  might,  with 
one  violent  jerk  dashed  him  to  the  ground,  where 
he  lay  unable  to  rise.  The  conqueror  was  sat- 
isfied with  ii is  victory,  and  turning  quickly  round, 
rushed  towards  the  fence  with  his  tusks  lifted  up, 
and  raised  the  whole  frame-work,  together  with 
some  persons  who  had  climbed  upon  it.  A  scene 
of  terror  and  confusion  now  followed,  not  to  be 
described;  the  elephant,  however,  made  his  way 
through  without  injuring  any  person,  and  tha 
tiger  was  too  much  exhausted  to  follow  him. 
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JUBILEE   WEDDING. 

In  the  year  1733,  when  Christian  IV.  King 
©f  Denmark,  and  his  consort,  Sophia  Magdalena, 
visited  their  Norwegian  dominions,  they  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  house  of  Colonel  Colbiorn- 
son  in  Frederickshald.  The  colonel,  for  the  di- 
version of  his  illustrious  guests,  exhibited  before 
them  what  is  called  a  Jubilee  Wedding.  There 
were  four  couples  married,  all  rustic  people,  in- 
vited from  the  adjacent  country,  and  out  of  these, 
there  was  none  under  a  hundred  years  old;  so 
that  all  their  ages  put  together,  made  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  years  !  Their  names  were  Ole 
Torveson  Sologsteen,  who  lived  eight  years  af- 
terwards, and  his  wife  Kelje  ten  years;  Jem 
Oer,  who  lived  six  years  after,  and  his  wife  In- 
gen,  who  lived  seven  years;  Ole  Besoleen  and 

his  wife  N ;    and  Hans  Folasken,  who  lived 

ten  years  after,  and  brought  with  him  Joram  Gal- 
len,  who  was  not  his  wife,  but  being  a  hundred 
years  old,  he  borrowed  her  for  this  ceremony; 
she  also  lived  ten  years  afterwards. 

These  eight  married  people  made  themselves 
extremely  merry  at  this  public  wedding;  and  the 
women,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country 
on  bridal  occasions,  danced  with  green  wreaths 
upon  their  heads.  At  their  departure,  each 
couple  received  from  their  majesties  a  handsome 
present  to  carry  home. 

EXTRAORDINARY   CHASE. 

Many  years  since,  a  stag  was  hunted  from 
Whinfield  Park,  in  the  country  of  Westmore- 
land, until,  by  fatigue  or  accident,  the  whole 
pack  was  thrown  out,  except  two  fox-hound  bred 
by  Lord  Thanet,  who  continued  the  chase  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  The  stag,  return- 
ed to  the  park  whence  he  had  been  driven,  and 
as  his  last  effort,  leaped  the  wall  anrt  died  as 
soon  as  he  had  accomplished  it.  One  of  the 
hounds  ran  to  the  wall,  but  being  unable  to  get 
over  it,  laid  down,  and  almost  instantly  expired. 
The  other  hound  was  found  dead  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  park.  The  length  of  this  chase  is 
uncertain;  but  as  they  were  seen  at  Red-kirk 
near  Annan,  Scotland,  distant  by  the  post  road 
about  fortysix  miles,  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
circuitous  course  they  took,  could  not  make  the 
distance  run  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  ! 

LEAPING  FOR  LIFE. 

In  the  New  Forest,  is  a  celebrated  spot  called 
the  deer  leap,  where  a  stag  was  once  shot.  In 
the  agony  of  death,  collecting  all  his  strength, 
he  gave  a  bound,  which  so  surprised  those  that 
saw  it,  that  it  is  commemorated  by  two  posts  at 
each  extremity  of  the  leap,  the  distance  between 
being  rather  more  than  eighteen  yards. 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  from  hi-  youth  fond 
of  field  sports,  and  retained  his  attachment  to 
them,  until  prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  age 


from  their  further  enjoyment.  Upon  receiving 
a  packet  of  letters,  he  usually  opened  that  from 
his  game  keeper  first,  and  in  the  portraits  paint- 
ed for  him,  he  preferred  being  drawn  in  his  sport- 
ing dress. 

PROFESSOR  SAUNDERSON. 

The  celebrated  professor  Saunderson  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge,  Nicholas  Saunderson, 
though  quite  blind,  was  so  fascinated  with  the 
chase,  that  he  continued  to  hunt  until  a  very  ad- 
vanced period  of  his  life.  His  horse  was  accus- 
tomed to  follow  that  of  his  servant;  the  delight 
of  Saunderson  was  extreme,  when  he  heard  the 
cry  of  the  hounds  and  the  huntsmen,  and  he  used 
to  express  his  raptures  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
those  who  possessed  their  sight. 

SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 

That  distinguished  lawyer,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
when  young,  delighted  much  in  company;  and 
being  strong  and  robust,  he  was  a  great  master 
of  all  those  exercises  that  required  much  strength. 
He  also  learned  to  fence,  and  became  so  expert 
in  the  use  of  his  weapons,  that  he  worsted  many 
of  the  professors  of  the  art.  One  of  his  masters 
told  him  he  could  teach  him  no  more,  for  he  was 
now  better  at  his  own  trade  than  himself.  This 
Mr.  Hale  looked  on  as  flattery:  so,  to  make  the 
master  discover  himself,  he  promised  him  the 
house  he  lived  in,  for  he  was  his  tenant,  if  he 
could  hit  him  a  blow  on  the  head ;  and  bade  him 
do  his  best,  for  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word. 
After  a  little  engagement,  his  master  being  real- 
ly superior  to  him,  made  a  palpable  hit  on  the 
head.  Mr.  Hale  performed  his  promise;  he 
gave  him  the  house  freely ;  and  was  not  unwil- 
ling at  that  rate  to  learn  so  early  to  distinguish 
flattery  from  plain  and  simple  truth. 

PHILIDOR. 

Andre  Danican  Philidor,  a  native  of  Dreu* 
near  Paris,  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  most 
skilful  chess  player  of  whom  there  is  any  record* 
He  first  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  game  when 
at  six  years  of  age,  he  was  one  of  the  children 
belonging  to  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Versailles.  In 
after  life,  he  became  so  enamoured  of  it,  as  to 
abandon  his  profession  of  a  musician,  for  that 
of  a  chess  player.  He  first  distinguished  him- 
self at  Paris,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
in  playing  two  games  at  the  same  time,  without 
seeing  the  boards;  and  beating  two  antagonists, 
to  either  of  whom  he,  though  a  first-rate  plaver 
could  only  give  the  advantage  of  a  knight,  when 
he  played  with  them  singly,  and  saw  the  board. 
In  the  middle  of  one  of  these  games  a  false  mova 
was  designedly  made,  which,  after  a  great  num 
ber  of  moves,  he  discovered,  and  placed  the  piece 
where  it  ought  to  have  been  at  first. 

Forty  years  after  this,  he  played  two  differ- 
ent times  in  London  three  games  at  once.  The 
first  time  was  in  May,  1783,  at  the  Chess  Club 
in  St.   James's  Street.     His  opponents  were 
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Count  Bruhl,  Mr.  Bowdler,  and  Mr.  Maseres; 
the  two  first  allowed  to  be  the  best  players  in 
London.  Although  he  played  with  all  these  gen- 
tlemen at  the  same  time,  and  never  saw  the 
board,  yet  he  defeated  Count  Bruhl,  in  an  hour 
und  twenty  minutes,  and  Mr.  Maseres  in  two 
hours;  Mr.  Bowdler  reduced  his  game  to  a 
drawn  battle  in  an  hour  and  three  quarters. 
The  other  match  was  with  Count  Bruhl,  Mr. 
Jennings,  and  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Erskine,  to  the 
last  of  whom  he  gave  a  pawn  and  the  move. 
The  Count  made  a  drawn  game,  and  both  the 
other  gentlemen  lost. 

The  best  players  with  whom  Philidor  ever 
coped,  were  his  master,  M.  de  Legalle  in  Paris, 
and  Sir  Abraham  Janssen  in  England,  who  was 
able  to  win  one  game  out  of  four  of  him,  even 
playing. 

PLAYING  FOR  A  BENEFICE. 

The  Chancellor  of  France,  d'Aguesseau,  was 
very  fond  of  chess,  and  used  to  play  for  half  a 
crown  a  game,  with  the  best  players  of  his  time, 
M.  Legalle.  The  latter  once  proposed  deep 
play  to  the  chancellor,  which  he  explained  to  be 
a  living  at  Vincennes,  that  he  wished  to  procure 
for  an  Abbe  of  his  acquaintance.  The  chancel- 
lor immediately  took  the  move,  and  in  pushing 
his  pawn,  said,  '  va  V Abbe.''  M.  de  Legalle 
soon  got  the  advantage,  but  did  not  choose  to 
win  the  game;  but  which  the  chancellor  told 
him  should  not  prejudice  his  friend,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly gave  him  the  benefice. 

FAIR  PLAY. 
A  fox  being  hard  run  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Imber,  in  Wiltshire,  took  shelter  under  the  cov- 
ering of  a  well,  and  by  the  endeavors  used  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  thence,  he  was  precipitated  to 
the  bottom,  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  The 
bucket  was  let  down;  Reynard  laid  hold  of  it, 
and  was  drawn  up  some  part  of  the  way,  when 
he  again  fell.  The  bucket  was  then  let  down  a 
second  time,  when  he  secured  his  situation  in  it, 
and  was  drawn  up  safe.  He  was  afterwards 
turned  off,  and  fairly  beat  the  hounds. 

REPUTATION. 

Seneca  relates  of  one  Canius  Julius,  that  he 
was  playing  at  chess  when  the  Centurion  who 
led  a  troop  of  condemned  men  to  death,  com- 
manded him  also  to  join  them.  Having  scarcely 
finished  his  game,  he  counted  his  men,  and  said 
to  the  person  with  whom  he  played,  "  Beware, 
when  I  am  dead,  that  thou  beliest  me  not,  and 
say  thou  hast  won  the  game."  Then  bowing  to 
the  Centurion,  he  said,  "  Bear  me  witness  that  I 
have  the  advantage  by  one." 


CHESS  ON  A  GREAT  SCALE. 

Don  John  of  Austria  had  a  room  in  his  palace , 
in  which  there  was  a  chequered  pavement  of 
black  and  white  marble.     Upon  this,  living  men, 


in  varied  costumes,  moved  under  his  directions, 
according  to  the  laws  of  chess. 

It  is  also  related  of  a  Duke  of  Weimar,  that 
he  had  squares  of  black  and  white  marble,  on 
which  he  played  at  chess  with  real  soldiers. 


TEST  OF  TEMPER. 

Olaus  Magnus,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  it 
Was  "  a  custom  among  the  most  illustrious  Goths 
and  Swedes,  when  they  would  honestly  marry 
their  daughters,  to  prove  the  disposition  of  the 
suitors  that  came  to  them,  and  to  know  their 
passions  especially,  by  playing  with  them  at  ta- 
bles or  chess.  For  at  these  games,  their  anger, 
love,  peevishness,  covetousness,  dullness,  idleness 
and  many  more  mad  pranks,  passions,  and  mo- 
tives of  their  minds,  and  the  forces  and  properties 
of  their  fortunes,  are  used  to  be  seen  ;  as  wheth- 
er the  wooer  be  rudely  disposed,  that  he  will  in- 
discreetly rejoice  and  suddenly  triumph  when  he 
wins;  or  whether,  when  he  is  wronged,  he  can 
patiently  endure  it,  and  wisely  put  it  off." 

GAMING  FOR  MONEY. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  an  edict 
was  issued  concerning  gaming,  by  which  no  per- 
son in  the  army  was  permitted  to  play  at  any 
sort  of  game  for  money,  except  knights  and  also 
clergymen,  who  in  one  whole  day  and  night 
should  not  each  lose  more  than  twenty  shillings, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  hundred  shillings  to  the 
archbishop  of  the  army.  The  two  kings  might 
play  for  what  they  pleased ;  but  their  attendants 
not  for  more  than  twenty  shillings,  otherwise 
they  were  to  be  whipped  naked  through  the  army 
for  three  days. 


A  BRAVE  CHALLENGER. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  female 
resided  at  Wanstead,  who  annually  attracted  a 
notice  by  the  following  advertisement.  "  This 
is  to  give  notice  to  all  my  honored  masters  and 
ladies,  and  the  rest  of  my  loving  friends,  that  my 
lady  Butterfield  gives  a  challenge  to  ride  a  horse, 
to  leap  a  horse,  or  run  on  foot,  or  hollo,  with  any 
woman  in  England  seven  years  younger,  but  not 
a  day  older,  because  Iwo'nt  under-value  my- 
self, being  now  seven tyfour  years  of  age.  My 
feast  will  be  the  last  Wednesday  of  this  month, 
April,  when  there  will  be  good  entertainment 
for  that  day,  and  all  the  year  after,  in  Wanstead 
in  Essex." 


RIDING  PERPENDICULAR. 

A  curious  and  hazardous  performance  took 
place  at  Dover  in  1812,  for  a  trifling  wager,  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a 
shaft  excavated  in  Dover,  from  Snargate-street 
to  the  heights,  comprising  one  hundred  and  forty 
steps,  nearly  perpendicular,  and  much  resembling 
those  in  the  Monument  of  London ;  the  gentle 
man's  servant  first  led  his  master's  horse  up  the 
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steps  of  the  shaft,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  person  who  followed  him,  he  then  led  the 
animal  to  the  bottom;  after  this,  the  gentleman 
gallantly  mounted,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  in  nearly  a  trot,  by  which  he  won 
the  wager. 

SQUIRREL  HUNT. 

In  1820,  a  squirrel  hunt  took  place  at  Lima, 
in  the  country  of  Ontario,  North  America,  which 
lasted  forty  days  and  a  half.  There  were  forty 
persons  on  a  side,  and  on  the  game  being  count- 
ed, it  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventytwo  black  squirrels. 

ASTONISHING    A  TIGER! 

A  good  mode  of  astonishing  a  tiger  (says  Mr. 
M'Leod,  in  his  account  of  Dahomy)  was  prac- 
tised with  success  during  my  stay  there.  A 
loaded  musket  was  firmly  fixed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  about  the  height  of  his  head,  to  a  couple 
of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground;  and  the  piece 
being  cocked,  a  string  from  the  trigger,  first  lead- 
ing a  little  towards  the  butt,  and  then  turning 
through  a  small  ring  forward,  was  attached  to  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  stuck  on  the  muzzle  of  the 
musket,  the  act  of  dragging  oft'  which  drew  the 
trigger,  and  the  piece  loaded  with  two  balls,  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  plunderer's  mouth,  killing 
him  jn  the  spot. 


CLERICAL  DANCING. 
Louis  XII.  of  France  held  a  grand  court  at 
Milan,  in  1501,  where  the  balls  are  said  to  have 
been  magnificent.  Two  Cardinals,  Cardinal  de 
Naibonne  and  Cardinal  de  St.  Leverin,  footed 
it  there  with  the  rest  of  the  courtiers.  Cardi- 
nal Pallavino  relates,  that  the  fathers,  doctors, 
bishops,  and  other  church  dignitaries,  assembled 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  rested  for  a  while  in 
1562  from  their  theological  polemics,  and  delibe- 
rated on  the  important  proposition  of  giving  a 
ball  to  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain.  The  project, 
after  mature  discussion,  was  adopted,  the  ball 
was  appointed,  all  the  ladies  of  the  city  were  in- 
vited, and  the  Spanish  bigot,  together  with  all 
the  fathers  of  the  council,  danced  on  the  occa- 
sion. 


TRIFLING. 

The  puerility  of  the  Javanese  in  matters  of 
amusement,  is  remarkable.  They  do  not  dis- 
dain to  be  amused  by  a  battle  between  two  war- 
like crickets,  nor  hesitate  to  bet  considerable 
sums  on  the  result.  The  little  animals  are  ex- 
cited to  the  combat  by  the  titillation  of  a  blade 
of  grass  applied  to  their  noses. 

The  Javanese  will  risk  their  money  on  the 
strength  and  hardness  of  a  particular  nut,  called 
thehamiri;  and  much  skill,  patience,  and  dex- 
terity are  consumed  in  the  selection  and  the  strife. 
At  other  times,  the  combat  which  is  to  decide 
the  fortunes  of  the  parties,  is  between  two  paper 


kites;  the  object  in  this  strife  being  the  fall  of 
the  adversary's  kite  by  the  destruction  of  its 
string.  In  a  favorable  day,  fifty  or  sixty  of  these 
will  be  seen  hovering  over  a  Javanese  city. 

GREAT  COURSING  MATCH* 

In  February,  1798,  a  brace  of  greyhounds* 
the  property  of  James  Courtall,  Esq.  of  Carlisle, 
coursed  a  hare  from  the  Swift,  near  that  city  and 
killed  her  at  Clenmell,  seven  miles  distant.  Both 
greyhounds  were  so  exhausted,  that  unless  the" 
aid  of  some  medical  men,  who  were  upon  the 
spot,  had  been  immediately  given,  they  would 
have  died;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were 
recovered.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  gentlemen 
were  present,  and  more  money  was  supposed  to 
be  laid  than  on  any  similar  occasion;  at  start- 
ing, it  was  even  betting,  the  hare  against  the 
dogs.  The  hare,  which  had  been  often  coursed, 
and  always  beat  her  pursuers  easily,  was  allowed 
two  hundred  yards'  law. 

DUPLICITY  PUNISHED. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  had  assembled  at  a  coun- 
try mansion,  to  pass  the  evening  at  cards;  but 
the  stakes,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  host* 
being  limited,  the  game  became  rather  flat,  when 
one  of  the  company,  a  Mr.  L.  said  laughingly, 
"  Come,  gentlemen,  this  is  confoundedly  dull 
work.  Suppose  we  set  our  wits  to  contrive 
something  livelier1?  "  The  proposition  met  with 
general  assent,  and  various  novel  subjects  for 
wagering  were  suggested.  The  original  propo- 
ser at  last  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  hit 
it;  you  all  know  the  chequered  floor  of  Squire 
Rigby's  great  hall;  let  each  throw  ten  guineas 
into  a  hat,  and  he  who  guesses  nearest  the  exact 
number  of  pieces  in  the  floor,  shall  take  all." 
The  idea  pleased,  and  the  stakes  were  immedi- 
ately deposited.  While  the  company  were  pro- 
ceeding with  their  guessing,  a  valet,  who  had 
overheard  the  wager,  entered,  and  presented  his 
master,  Mr.  W.,  with  a  letter,  which  he  said  had 
just  been  left  for  him.  The  letter  contained  these 
few  words: 

"  Master — I  saw  Mr.  L.  counting  the  chequers 
at  Squire  Rigby's.  The  exact  number  is  three 
hundred  and  seventynine." 

Mr.  W.  said  nothing,  but  put  the  letter  in  his 
pocket,  and  waited  till  his  turn  for  guessing 
came  round.  Mr.  L.,  the  honest  proposer  of  the 
wager,  apprehensive  that  if  he  fixed  upon  the  ex- 
act number,  it  might  lead  to  suspicion,  thought 
it  would  look  better,  and  be  quite  as  secure,  to 
choose  that  next  to  it;  he  accordingly  called  out 
three  hundred  and  seventyeight.  Mr.  W.,  who 
followed,  relying  on  the  secret,  pronounced  the 
actual  number,  three  hundred  and  seventynine. 
The  astonishment  and  chagrin  of  Mr.  L.  may 
easily  be  conceived;  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  he  managed  to  conceal  it  from  the  ob- 
servation of  the  company.  A  messenger  was 
despatched  to  Rigby  Hall,  which  was  at  no  great 
distance,  to  ascertain  how  the  fact  stood ;  and 
on  his  return  three  hundred  and  seventynine  wa8 
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declared  to  be  the  winning  number.  Mr.  W.  of 
course  pocketed  the  handful  of  guineas.  Next 
morning,  however,  he  sent  to  each  gentleman  of 
the  party  his  ten  guineas,  enclosed  in  a  note,  ex- 
plaining the  whole  matter,  and  to  Mr.  L.  an  in- 
timation in  these  terms: 

"  Mr.  W.,  the  winner  of  the  wager  made  last 
night  about  Rigby  Hall,  has  returned  to  each  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  parties  to  it  the  amount 
of  his  stake.  Mr.  L's  ten  guineas  he  has  given 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
If  Mr.  L.  desires  an  explanation  of  this  proceed- 
ing, he  shall  have  it." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  no  expla- 
nation was  required  or  demanded.  Conscious 
of  his  guilt,  Mr.  L.  submitted  in  silence  to  the 
disgrace  which  it  entailed. 


CORONATION  FEAT. 
At  the  coronation  of  Queen  Mary,  1553, 
amongst  other  pageants  and  shows  which  were 
exhibited  in  the  City  of  London,  as  the  queen 
passed  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  was  the 
following  singular  feat,  which  is  thus  described 
byHolinshed:  "  Then  there  was  one  Peter,  a 
Dutchman,  that  stood  on  the  wethercocke  of  St. 
Paule's  steeple,  holding  a  streamer  in  his  hand 
of  five  yards  long,  and  waving  thereof,  stood 
sometimes  on  the  one  foot,  and  shooke  the  other, 
and  then  kneeled  on  his  knees,  to  the  great  mar- 
veil  of  all  people.  He  had  made  two  scaffolds 
under  him,  one  above  the  crosse,  having  torches 
and  streamers  set  on  it,  and  another  over  the 
ball  of  the  crosse,  likewise  set  with  streamers 
and  torches,  which  could  not  burne,  the  wind 
was  so  great.  The  said  Peter  had  £16.  13s. 
given  him  by  the  citie,  for  his  costs  and  paines, 
and  for  all  his  stufie." 


DANCING  BEFORE  A  KING. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  authentic 
MS.  relative  to  the  private  expenses  of  Edward 
II.  "Item,  The  11th  day  of  March,  paid  to 
James  St.  Albans,  the  king's  painter,  who 
danced  before  the  king  on  a  table,  and  made  him 
laugh  heartily,  being  a  gift  by  the  king's  own 
hands,   in  aid  of  him,  his  wife,  and  children, 
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THE  SCORPION. 

The  Algerines  frequently  amuse  themselves  by 
a  curious  kind  of  warfare,  which  is  created  by 
shutting  up  a  scorpion  and  a  rat  together  in  a 
close  cage,  when  a  terrible  contest  ensues,  which 
has  been  sometimes  known  to  continue  for  above 
an  hour.  It  generally  ends  by  the  death  of  the 
scorpion  first,  and  that  of  the  rat  in  violent  con- 
vulsions soon  after.  It  is  also  a  favorite  diver- 
sion with  the  Moors,  to  surround  a  scorpion  with 
a  ciicle  of  straw,  to  which  fire  is  applied.  After 
making  several  attempts  to  pass  the  flames,  it 
turns  on  itself,  and  thus  becomes  its  own  execu- 
tioner. 


BOAR  HUNTING. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation  in  France,  he  frequently 
enjoyed  the  sports  of  the  chase.  On  one  occa- 
sion his  hounds  discovered  an  enormous  boar  in 
the  forest  of  Wallingcourt,  which  they  vigorous- 
ly pursued  through  the  forest  of  Ardipart,  when 
he  took  to  the  plain,  and  before  he  could  reach 
another  road  was  brought  to  bay.  The  animal, 
now  become  ferocious,  destroyed  all  the  dogs  that 
approached  him.  One  of  the  duke's  aides-de- 
camp plunged  his  spear  into  the  side  of  the  boar, 
but  this  only  rendered  him  still  more  savage; 
when  his  Grace  seeing  more  of  his  dogs  destroyed, 
rode  up,  and  parrying  the  efforts  of  the  boar  to 
wound  his  horse,  raised  his  spear,  and  gave  him 
the  coup-de-grace.  Of  the  numerous  field  of 
sportsmen  that  commenced  the  chase,  only  five 
besides  his  Grace  were  in  at  the  death. 


THE  BITERS  BIT. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  ludicrous  circumstance 
took  place  at  one  of  the  billiard  rooms  at  Rams- 
gate.  A  Clodpole  made  his  appearance,  dressed 
like  a  wealthy  rustic,  using  such  awkward  ex- 
pressions, and  broad  provincial  terms,  inter- 
spersed with  such  strokes  of  apparently  untutored 
wit,  as  provoked  his  polished  hearers  into  re- 
peated bursts  of  laughter.  The  men  of  science 
were  anxious  to  bet  with  him;  but  he  declined* 
"  until  he  saw  how  the  land  laid."  However, 
he  agreed  to  play  a  few  games  for  as  many  shil- 
lings. He  lost  his  money  and  his  patience.  His 
antagonist  then  allowed  him  to  win.  He  exult- 
ed— became  warm  ;  when  he  lost  again  ;  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  his  feelings,  proceeded,  until 
£20  were  gone.  He  then  declined  playing  for 
a  less  sum  than  £50;  to  which  his  adversary, 
with  apparent  reluctance,  acceded.  The  coun- 
tryman played,  and  won!  they  played  again,  and 
again,  for  the  same  sum.  In  short,  what  with 
winning  fifties  from  one,  and  betting  with  all, 
the  macers  were  all  (as  the  fashionable  term  has 
it)  cleaned  out.  Now,  after  the  company  had 
enjoyed  themselves  for  upwards  of  an  hour  at  the 
expense  of  the  Joskin,  as  they  called  him,  he,  all 
of  a  sudden,  threw  off  his  disguised  rusticity, 
joined  in  the  general  conversation  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  discovered  him- 
self in  his  real  character. 


THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON. 

The  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  a  keen  sports- 
man, and  in  all  the  manly  exercises  had  few 
equals.  His  Grace  was  partial  to  pugilism,  and 
was  also  one  of  the  best  cricketers  of  his  day. 
There  was  a  mark  in  Lord's  old  cricket  ground, 
Marylebone,  which  was  called  the  duke's  stroke ; 
it  was  of  an  unusual  length,  measuring,  from  the 
wicket  to  where  the  ball  fell,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  two  yards,  a  greater  distance  than  a  ball 
was  almost  ever  struck,  except  by  his  Grace. 

Another  of  the  duke's  amusements  which  he 
practised  to  get  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  wai 
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to  take  a  wherry  at  Westminster  Bridge,  and  to 
give  a  waterman  a  guinea  to  row  against  him  to 
Chelsea,  where  should  the  waterman  arrive  first 
(which  was  seldom  the  case),  he  hud  an  addi- 
tional reward  for  his  dexterity. 

WHEEL  RUNNING. 

Lord  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
of  sporting  celebrity,  having  observed  the  un- 
common speed  with  which  a  coach-maker's  jour- 
neyman was  able  to  run  with  a  wheel  on  the 
pavement,  thought  it  a  good  subject  for  a  wager. 
A  waiter  in  Betty's  fruit  shop,  in  St.  James's 
Street,  was  famous  for  running,  and  Lord  March 
laid  a  bet  that  a  coach-maker's  journeyman 
should  run  with  the  wheel  of  his  lordship's  car^ 
riage,  faster  than  the  waiter.  The  wager  was 
accepted;  but  before  the  time  of  decision,  Loid 
March  discovered  that  the  wheel  with  which  the 
man  was  to  run,  was  much  lower  than  that  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  he  was 
well  assured  that  he  could  not  run  so  well  with  a 
6mall  wheel  as  with  a  large  one.  The  dilemma 
was  mentioned  to  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval, 
who  procured  planks  sufficient  to  cover  a  path  on 
the  course,  which,  by  being  laid  on  blocks,  rais- 
ed the  nave  of  the  low  wheel  to  the  height  to 
which  the  journeyman  had  been  accustomed. 
The  jockey  club  allowed  the  expedient,  and  Lord 
March  won  the  wager. 

In  1817,  Blumsell,  a  painter,  for  a  wager  of 
forty  guineas,  run  a  coach  wheel  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  in  six  minutes  less  than  six  hours. 

THE  SHROPSHIRE  HILLS. 

Sir  John  Hill,  and  three  of  his  sons,  (includ- 
rng  Lord  Hill)  in  a  fox  chase  in  1818,  which 
lasted  two  hours,  pursued  the  fox  into  the  town 
of  Whitchurch.  In  the  Green  End  he  was  met 
by  several  persons,  who  drove  him  back  over 
the  Town  Pool  Meadow,  whence  he  took  refuge 
in  the  garden  of  John  Knight,  Esq.  Here  the 
hounds  met  with  a  check,  and  the  sportsmen  not 
being  able  to  get  into  the  garden,  were  obliged 
to  ride  up  the  White  Lion  Yard,  through  the 
town  into  Doddington.  Sly  Reynard  was,  howev- 
er, soon  driven  from  his  hiding  place  by  the 
huntsmen;  he  gained  the  garden  of  Miss  E. 
Langford,  and  finding  the  back  door  of  the  house 
open,  entered  the  hall,  ran  up  stairs,  and  got  into 
the  cupboard,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the 
dogs  and  taken.  The  consternation  of  Miss  L. 
who  is  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described,  in  having  a  fox 
and  a  whole  pack  of  hounds  in  her  house,  and 
about  fifty  red  coats  assailing  it  without,  headed 
by  the  gallant  Lord  Hill. 


CUNNING  OF   THE  FOX. 

At  the  Golden  Bear  Inn,  Reading,  a  young  fox 
had  a  few  years  since  been  taught  to  go  into  the 
wheel  and  turn  the  Jack.  After  he  had  thus 
officiated  for  some  time,  he  escaped,  and  regain- 
ed his  native  woods.  Here  he  met  the  fate 
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common  to  his  species;  he  Was  pursued  by  ths 
hounds,  and  in  his  flight  ran  through  the  town 
of  Reading,  reached  the  Inn,  and  springing  over 
the  half  door  of  the  kitchen,  jumped  into  the 
wheel  and  resumed  his  occupation,  in  the  very 
place  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  by  which' 
means  he  saved  his  life, 


TALLY  HO ! 

The  notes  of  hounds  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  any  horse  that  has  been  accustomed  to  follow 
thechase.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  1317, 
when  the  Liverpool  mail  was  changing  horses  at 
the  inn  at  Monk's  Heath,  between  Congleton 
and  Newcastle  under  Line.  The  horses  which 
had  performed  the  stage  were  taken  off  and  sepa- 
rated, when  Sir  Peter  Warburton's  fox  hounds 
were  heard  in  full  cry.  The  horses  immediately 
started  after  them,  with  their  harness  on,  and 
followed  the  chase  until  the  last.  One  of  them, 
a  blood  mare,  kept  the  track  with  the  whipper 
in,  and  gallantly  followed  him  for  about  two 
hours,  over  every  leap  he  took,  until  Reynard 
ran  to  earth  in  a  neighboring  plantation.  These 
spirited  horses  were  led  back  to  the  inn  at 
Monk's  Heath,  and  performed  their  stage  back 
to   Congleton,  on  the  same  evening. 


SALMON  HUNTING. 
A  fisherman  of  the  name  of  Graham,  who  re- 
sides at  Whitehaven,  possesses  singular  skill  in 
what  is  called  salmon  hunting.  When  the  tide 
recedes,  what  fish  are  left  in  the  shallows,  are 
discovered  by  the  agitation  of  the  water,  and  this 
man,  with  a  three  pointed  barbed  spear,  fixed  to 
a  shaft  fifteen  feet  long,  plunges  into  the  pools 
at  a  trot,  up  to  the  belly  of  his  horse.  He  then 
makes  ready  his  spear,  and  when  he  overtakes 
the  salmon,  strikes  it  with  almost  unerring  aim  j 
that  done,  by  a  turn  of  the  hand  he  raises  the 
salmon  to  the  surface,  wheels  his  horse  towards 
the  shore,  and  runs  the  fish  on  dry  land  without 
dismounting.  He  has,  by  this  means,  killed 
from  forty  to  fifty  fish  in  a  day.  His  father,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  that  ever 
made  salmon  killing  an  equestrian  pastime,  was 
living  in  1811;  and  though  then  ninetyeight 
years  of  age,  was  so  active  and  dexterous,  that 
armed  with  his  trident,  and  on  horseback,  he 
could  strike  and  bring  out  of  the  water  a  salmon 
of  considerable  weight. 

CARDS. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  cards,  as  well  as 
dice,  were  invented  by  the  Lydians,  during  the 
time  of  a  famine  in  the  reign  of  Atys ;  but  among 
all  the  games  mentioned  by  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  there  is  not  one  which  can 
with  good  foundation  be  supposed  to  designate 
cards ;  we  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that 
they  were  unknown  to  them. 

St  Cyprian  has  been  quoted  as  making  men- 
tion of  cards,  and  asserting  that  they  formerly 
contained  the  images  of  Pagan  idols,  which  the 
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Christians  transformed  into  the  modern  figures ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  his  works  to  bear  out  the 
assertion. 

Count  de  Gebelin  has  attempted  to  prove,  that 
a  kind  of  cards  were  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
in  the  seventh  century  before  our  present  era,  the 
figures  of  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  age  to  age,  and  have  reached  us.  It 
would,  however,  be  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, that  cards  should  have  existed  in  Egypt 
at  so  early  a  period,  and  yet  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  should  not  have  brought  them  to  Europe, 
nor  the  Carthaginian  armies  have  introduced 
them  into  Spain  and  Italy;  and  still  more,  that 
this  should  only  have  been  effected  by  the  Ara- 
bians, who  did  not  reach  Egypt  before  the  sev- 
enth century  after  Christ,  about  the  year  635. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  playing 
cards  were  first  made  for  the  amusement  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  in  1392,  at  which 
time  he  was  afflicted  with  mental  derangement; 
it  has,  however,  been  proved,  that  cards  were 
known  in  France  half  a  century  before  that  time. 

The  striking  analogies  and  strong  resemblances 
between  the  games  of  chess  and  cards  in  their 
first  simple  form,  are  strong  proofs  of  their  both 
being  of  eastern  origin;  and  it  is  most  probable, 
that  the  game  of  cards,  like  the  game  of  chess, 
travelled  from  India  to  the  Arabians,  and  trav- 
ersing the  north  of  Asia  and  Africa,  thus  reached 
Europe.  When  cards  were  first  introduced  into 
England,  seems  uncertain  ;  there  is  a  probability 
that  they  were  known  here  soon  after  the  second 
Crusade,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  their 
use  here  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth. 


BLIND  MAN'S  BUFF. 
In  ancient  Rome,  a  custom  was  observed  on 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  precisely  similar  to 
one  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  game  of  blind  man's 
buff;   and  this  coincidence,  coupled  with  the  an- 
alogy between  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  the 
supposed  state  of  the  person  bound  in  the  game, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  sport  is  of  Ro- 
man origin.      On  the  manumission  of  a  slave,  the 
master  or  lictor  turning  him  round   in  a  circle, 
and  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  let  him  go, 
signifying  that  he  was  thenceforward  free.     Per- 
sius  alludes  to  this  custom  in  one  of  his  Satires, 
where,  to  adopt  the  English  version  of  Owen,  he 
says, 
"  See  there  that  I)ama !  view  a  worthless  slave, 
Of  knavish  muleteers  the  veriest  knave  ! 
Let  but  his  master  one  small  turn  bestow, 
Plain  Dama  straight  shall  Marcus  Dama  grow." 

MOCK  FIGHT  ON  THE  BRIDGE  OF 
PISA. 

A  mock  fight  occasionally  exhibited  on  the 
bridge  of  Pisa,  is  the  only  remaining  vestige  of 
those  martial  games  so  famous  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  amusement  consists  in  a  bat- 
tle fought  by  nine  hundred  and  sixty  combatants, 
who,  clothed  in  coats  of  mail,  and  armed   with 


wooden  clubs,  dispute  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  the  passage  of  the  bridge.  The  strongest 
combatants  possess  themselves  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle; and  when  stratagem  can  be  employed  with 
success,  it  is  resorted  to,  but  to  fight  in  earnest 
is  forbidden.  This  mock  ensounter,  however, 
frequently  costs  lives,  and  is  therefore  seldom 
permitted,  though  one  of  the  most  attractive  ex- 
hibitions in  Italy, 

Some  authors  state  this  pastime  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  King  of 
Phrygia ;  others  think  that  it  was  established  by 
Nero;  while  there  are  some  who  attribute  it  to 
the  year  1005,  when  it  was  celebrated  in  honor 
of  the  defeat  of  Muselto,  King  of  Sardinia,  which 
happened  that  year  upon  a  bridge  of  Pisa. 

Whoever  may  have  instituted  this  custom,  it 
is  entered  into  with  great  spirit  by  the  Pisans. 
When  a  man  stands  candidate  for  the  honor  of 
being  a  combatant,  he  is  encased  in  armor,  and 
then  beat  for  half  an  hour  with  wooden  clubs. 
Should  he  happen  to  flinch  or  cry  out  during  this 
ceremony,  he  is  rejected ;  but  if  he  bears  it  with- 
out a  murmur,  he  is  chosen  a  candidate. 


OMAI. 
Omai,  the  native  of  Otaheite,  learnt  to  play 
at  chess  while  in  London,  and  became  a  consid- 
erable proficient  in  the  game,  in  which  he  once 
defeated  Mr.  Baretti ;  a  circumstance  only  to  be 
noticed  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  cause 
of  breaking  off  an  acquaintance  between  that 
gentleman  and  Dr.  Johnson,  which  had  existed 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  doctor  used 
frequently  to  rally  Mr.  Baretti  on  the  subject, 
and  sometimes  unmercifully.  "At  length," 
says  Mr.  Baretti,  "  he  pushed  his  banter  on  at 
such  a  rate,  that  he  chafed  me,  and  made  me  so 
angry,  that  not  being  able  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  I 
snatched  up  my  hat  and  stick,  and  quitted  him 
in  a  most  choleric  mood."  When  the  doctor 
heard  how  much  he  had  offended  his  friend,  he  in- 
vited him  to  his  house;  but  Mr.  Baretti  was 
then  in  the  country,  and  before  he  returned  to 
town,  the  doctor  was  dead. 


SPANISH  FOX  CHASE. 
During  the  Peninsular  War  in  1813,  the  fox- 
hounds of  General  Sir  Rowland  Hill  unkennelled  a 
fox  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corja,  in  Spain.  The 
run  was  severe  for  the  space  of  thirty  minutes, 
when  the  fox,  being  sharply  pressed  by  the  lead- 
ing hounds,  leaped  down  a  precipice  of  sixty 
yards  perpendicular;  seven  couple  of  the  hounds 
immediately  dashed  after  him,  six  couple  of 
which  were  killed  on  the  spot!  the  remainder 
of  the  pack  (twentytwo  couple)  would  have  shar- 
the  same  fate,  had  not  the  most  forward  riders, 
among  whom  were  Sir  R.  Hill,  Col.  Delancey, 
and  Col.  Rooke,  arrived  in  time  to  flog  them  off'; 
which  they  did  with  difficulty,  being  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  their  impetuosity.  The  fox  was 
found  in  the  bottom  dead,  and  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  the  hounds. 
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THE  HANSEATIC   LEAGUE. 

The  Hanseatic  League  is  the  most  powerful 
commercial  confederacy  known  in  history ;  and  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  this  society,  attentive  only  to 
commercial  objects,  diffused  over  Europe  new 
and  more  liberal  ideas  concerning  justice  and 
order,  wherever  they  settled- 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  while  the  Italians  in  the  South  of  Europe 
were  cultivating  trade  with  such  industry  and 
success,  that  a  commercial  spirit  awakened  in 
the  North.  As  the  nations  around  the  Baltic 
were  at  that  time  extremely  barbarous,  and  in- 
fested that  sea  with  their  piracies,  it  obliged  the 
cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  soon  after  they 
began  to  open  some  trade  with  these  people,  to 
enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence.  They 
derived  such  advantages  from  this  union,  that 
other  towns  acceded  to  the  confederacy,  and  in  a 
short  time,  seventytwo  of  the  most  considerable 
cities  scattered  through  those  vast  countries 
which  stretch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to 
Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  joined  in  the  famous 
Hanseatic  League,  which  became  so  formidable, 
that  its  alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity 
dreaded,  by  the  greatest  monarchs. 

The  members  of  this  powerful  association 
formed  the  first  systematic  plan  of  commerce 
known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  by 
common  laws,  enacted  in  their  general  assem- 
blies. They  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with 
naval  stores,  and  fixed  on  different  towns  where 
they  established  staples,  in  which  their  commerce 
was  regularly  carried  on. 

The  Hanseatic  League,  in  the  height  of  its 
power  and  commerce,  gave  laws  in  commercial 
concerns  to  the  whole  northern  world,  and  they 
were  often  but  too  apt  to  make  an  unjust  use  of 
their  power  for  the  ruining  of  any  trade  not  con- 
federated with  them,  by  making  an  arbitrary 
order  at  their  general  assemblies,  that  none  of 
their  cities  should  traffic  or  correspond  with  any 
city  not  in  the  League.  Such  conduct  could 
not  fail  to  stir  up  many  princes  to  be  their  ene- 
mies, who  were  therefore  continually  thwarting 
their  commercial  interests;  and  towards  the  de- 
clension of  this  confederacy,  we  find  even  some 
German  princes  inveighing  bitterly  against 
them,  as  the  monopolizers  and  engrossers  of  all 
commerce. 

The  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situa- 
ted on  the  Baltic  sea,  seems  to  have  been  the 
herring  fishery ;  shoals  of  herrings  at  that  time 
frequented  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  now  resort  to  the 
British  coasts.  The  effects  of  this  fishery  are 
thus  described  by  an  author  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  "  The  Danes,"  says  he,  "  who  were 
formerly  clad  in  the  poor  garb  of  sailors,  are 
now  clothed  in  scarlet,  purple,  and  fine  linen,  for 
they  abound  with  wealth,  flowing  from  their  an- 


nual fishery  on  the  coast  of  Schonen ;  so  that  aft 
nations  resort  to  them,  bringing  their  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  precious  commodities,  that  they  may 
purchase  herrings  which  the  divine  bounty  be- 
stows upon  them." 


THE  LOMBARDS. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,, 
the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or 
Societies  of  Lombard  merchants  settled  in  every 
different  kingdom.  They  were  taken  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  several  governments  \, 
and  enjoyed  extensive  privileges  and  immunities. 
The  operation  of  the  ancient  barbarous  laws 
concerning  strangers,  was  suspended  with  re- 
spect to  them ;  and  in  France  they  were  exempted 
from  the  droit  d'aubaine. 

As  the  Lombards  engrossed  the  trade  of  every 
kingdom  in  which  they  settled,  they  soon  be- 
came masters  of  its  cash.  Money,  of  course, 
was  in  their  hands  not  only  a  sign  of  the  value 
of  their  commodities,  but  became  an  object  of 
commerce  itself.  They  dealt  largely  as  bankers ; 
and  in  an  ordinance  in  the  year  1295,  we  find 
them  styled  mercatores  and  campsores.  The 
Lombards  carried  on  this  as  well  as  some  other 
branches  of  their  commerce,  with  somewhat  of 
that  rapacious  spirit  which  is  natural  to  mono- 
polizers, who  are  not  restrained  by  rivalship. 
An  absurd  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  middle 
ages,  was,  however,  in  some  measure  the  cause 
of  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  may  be  plead- 
ed in  apology  for  them.  Commerce  cannot  be 
carried  on  with  advantage,  unless  the  persons  who 
lend  a  sum  are  allowed  a  certain  premium  for 
the  use  of  their  money,  and  as  a  compensation 
for  the  risk  which  they  run  in  permitting  another 
to  traffic  with  their  stock.  This  premium  is 
fixed  by  law  in  all  commercial  countries,  some 
of  the  states  of  America  excepted,  and  is  called 
the  legal  interest  of  money.  But  the  fathers  of 
the  church  preposterously  applied  the  prohibitions 
of  usury  in  scripture  to  the  payment  of  legal  in- 
terest, and  condemned  it  as  a  sin.  The  school- 
men misled  by  Aristotle,  whose  sentiments  they 
followed  implicitly,  and  without  examination, 
adopted  the  same  error,  and  enforced  it.  Thus 
the  Lombards  found  themselves  engaged  in  a 
traffic  which  was  deemed  criminal  and  odious, 
and  subject  to  punishment  if  detected.  They 
were  not  satisfied,  therefore,  with  that  moderate 
premium  which  they  might  have  claimed,  if  their 
trade  had  been  open  and  authorised  by  law. 
They  exacted  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  danger 
and  infamy  of  a  discovery. 

The  Lombards  were  established  in  England  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive commerce,  particularly  as  bankers,   in  a 
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street  which  still  bears  their  name.  The  three 
gilt  balls  which  now  adorn  the  shops  of  pawn- 
brokers, were  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and 
were  generally  attached  to  their  respective  houses 
in  England. 

ANTWERP. 

Two  centuries  ago,  the  commerce  of  Antwerp 
was  superior  to  that  of  any  state  in  Europe,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  merchant  vessels  arriving 
in  its  port  annually.  It  is  recorded,  that  the 
value  of  the  merchandize  imported  in  1550, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirtythree  millions 
of  gold  ;  and  one  of  its  merchants  lent  the  Em- 
peror, Charles  V.,  a  million  of  money,  and  at 
an  entertainment  which  he  gave  to  him,  burnt 
the  bond  in  a  fire  of  cinnamon. 

When  the  United  Provinces  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  Antwerp  became 
the  scene  of  civil  war,  forts  were  built  on  each 
side  of  the  Scheldt,  and  obstructions  sunk  in  the 
Channel,  to  prevent  a  free  navigation;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  commerce  of  Antwerp  was 
ruined,  and  grass  grew  before  the  warehouses 
of  those  who  were  once  the  greatest  merchants 
in  the  world. 

When  Antwerp  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  possessing  an  immense  commerce, 
the  inhabitants  built  their  celebrated  Bourse  or 
Exchange,  the  noblest  in  Europe  at  the  time, 
for  the  daily  resort  of  merchants  of  all  nations. 
Upon  the  front  of  the  edifice  was  the  following 
ins(  intion  in  Latin:  "  The  Senate  and  People  of 
Antwerp  erected  this  Structure  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Merchants  of  all  nations  and  languages, 
and  for  an  ornament  to  their  City,  in  the  year 
1531." 

The  original  name  of  Bourse,  given  to  such 
edifices  in  several  cities  of  Europe,  is  thus  stated 
by  Guicciardini.  There  was,  it  seems  before  this 
time,  a  square  commodiously  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  of  Bruges,  in  which  stood  a 
large  building  that  had  been  erected  by  the  no- 
ble family  of  La  Bourse,  whose  coat  of  arms,  on 
its  wall,  was  three  purses.  The  merchants  of 
Bruges  made  this  old  house  the  place  of  their 
daily  assemblies;  and  when  afterwards  they 
went  to  the  fairs  of  Antwerp  and  Mons,  they 
called  the  places  they  found  there  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  merchants,  by  the  name  of  La  Bourse, 
or  the  Bourse;  which  name  was  generally  adopt- 
ed, except  in  England  for  similar  edifices. 


JACQUES    CCEUR. 

Jacques  Cceur,  Intendant  General  of  Finances 
under  Charles  VII.  of  France,  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  richest  merchants  who  perhaps 
ever  existed.  When  the  king  undertook  the 
reconqucst  of  Normandy,  Jacques  Cceur  raised 
an  army  at  his  own  expense,  and  lent  several  mil- 
lions to  his  sovereign  for  the  purpose  of  this  ex- 
pedition. While  he  occupied  the  place  of  Min- 
ister of  Finances,  he  traded  with  his  own  ships 
to  the  Levant,  Egypt,  and  Barbary.  He  im- 
ported   into  Europe  furs,  silk  stuffs,  and  silver. 


In  all  the  towns  of  France,  and  in  every  capital 
of  Europe,  he  had  agents  for  the  sale  of  these 
foreign  commodities  on  his  account;  and  his 
profits  annually  are  said  to  have  exceeded  those 
of  all  the  merchants  of  France  beside. 

MERCHANTS  OF  THE  STAPLE. 

The  merchants  of  the  Staple  were  the  first  and 
most  ancient,  and  were  so  called  from  their  ex- 
porting the  staple  wares  of  the  kingdom,  namely, 
wool  and  skins,  lead  and  tin.  The  grower  of 
wool  contented  himself  at  first  with  the  sale  of  it 
at  his  ov/n  door,  or  at  the  next  town.  Thence 
arose  a  class  of  men  who  bought  it  from  him, 
and  became  a  medium  between  the  grower  and 
the  foreign  cloth  merchants. 

In  1319,  the  company  had  the  legal  form  of  a 
corporation  with  all  its  proper  titles,  and  was 
the  oldest  mercantile  corporation  in  England. 
Edward  II.  had,  for  the  better  collecting  his  du- 
ty on  wool,  ordained,  that  the  staple  for  it  should 
be  fixed  at  one  certain  place  or  fort  in  the  Ne 
therlands,  and  Antwerp  was  fixed;  it  was  after- 
wards successively  removed  to  St.  Omer's,  Bru- 
ges, Brussels,  Louvain,  Mechlin,  Calais. 

In  1353,  the  staple  was  fixed  at  Westminister, 
which  caused  so  great  a  resort  of  traders,  that 
from  a  village  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
town;  and  in  1378,  it  was  removed  to  the  place 
still  named  Staple  Inn,  in  Holborn,  where  it 
continued  principally  until  it  was  superseded  by 
the  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers. 


THE  MEDICI  FAMILY. 

From  the  bosom  of  commerce  sprung  the  il- 
lustrious family  of  Medici,  which  in  celebrity  has 
eclipsed  those  of  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope. John  de  Medici,  whose  influence  and  as- 
cendency in  the  councils  of  the  commonwealth 
arose  not  more  from  his  vast  possessions,  than 
from  his  virtue  and  beneficence,  was  the  first 
banker  and  merchant  of  Italy.  Cardinal  Colon- 
na,  after  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
by  the  name  of  Martin  the  Fifth,  when  reduced 
to  apply  to  him  for  pecuniary  assistance,  scrupled 
not  to  pledge  to  him  the  pontifical  crown;  and 
afterwards  created  him  Duke  of  Monteverdi. 
At  his  death,  notwithstanding  the  immense  trea- 
sures which  he  bequeathed  to  his  family,  yet  so 
boundless  had  been  his  largesses  and  donations 
to  the  necessitous  among  his  fellow  citizens,  that 
he  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  prodigious  con- 
course of  his  weeping  countrymen,  and  honored 
with  the  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Poor."  Cosmo, 
his  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  his  virtues,  and  far 
excelled  him  in  strength  of  genius,  power,  and 
reputation.  Banished  from  Florence  by  a  tri- 
umphant faction,  he  was  recalled  only  to  enjoy 
an  augmented  degree  of  public  confidence.  His 
influence,  always  exerted  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  and  laudable  effects,  attained  a  strength 
and  solidity  which  no  despotism  could  have  con- 
ferred. Constantly  engaged  in  commerce,  he  em- 
ployed and  enriched  a  multitude  of  persons,  who 
in  return  sustained  his  own  greatness.     His  ves- 
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aels  traded  to  every  port;  and  his  factors  at 
Constantinople,  Cairo,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Lesser  Asia,  enjoyed  the  most  distinguished  con- 
sideration. The  Sultans  of  Egypt,  the  Emirs 
of  Babylon,  and  the  Turkish  Emperors,  were  all 
connected  with  him  by  commercial  ties.  The 
Paloeologi,  in  whose  family  expired  the  Empire 
of  Constantinople,  sold  him  the  jewels  and  splen- 
did furniture  of  the  imperial  palaces,  during  the 
state  of  depression  to  which  they  were  reduced 
previous  to  their  final  destruction  by  Mahomet 
the  Second.  To  the  claims  to  the  admiration 
of  his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity  which 
commerce  and  riches  could  confer,  Cosmo  added 
another  by  his  princely  protection  of  letters. 
The  memorable  era,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  "  the  age  of  the  Medici,"  commenced  with 
Cosmo,  and  forms  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  lit- 
erature. His  house  was  the  asylum  of  genius 
and  talents,  from  every  part  of  Italy,  and  Greece. 
The  most  precious  manuscripts,  preserved  by  his 
care  from  the  barbarous  rage  of  the  Turks,  and 
purchased  by  his  order,  were  transmitted  to  fu- 
ture times.  Numbers  of  learned  men,  driven  by 
the  Turkish  Sultans  to  take  refuge  in  Florence 
and  other  Italian  states,  received  from  his  bounty 
a  liberal  provision,  and  repaid  him  by  their 
grateful  eulogiums.  More  fortunate  in  the  close 
of  life  than  Pericles,  Cosmo,  after  having  pre- 
sided during  thirty  years  over  the  republic,  during 
which  time  he  embellished  the  capital  with  mon- 
uments of  utility  and  magnificence,  expired  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  free  from  the  infirmities 
with  which  it  is  usually  accompanied.  His  me- 
mory was  inexpressibly  dear  to  his  countrymen, 
who,  by  a  public  decree,  inscribed  on  his  tomb 
the  glorious  title  of  "Father  of  his  Country." 

RILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  in- 
troduction of  bills  of  exchange  in  the  mercantile 
world,  was  the  banishment  from  France,  in  the 
reigns  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Philip  the  Long, 
of  the  Jews,  who,  it  is  well  known,  took  refuge 
in  Lombardy.  On  their  leaving  the  kingdom, 
they  had  committed  to  the  care  of  some  persons 
in  whom  they  could  place  confidence,  such  of 
their  property  as  they  could  not  carry  with  them. 
Having  fixed  their  abode  in  a  new  country,  they 
furnished  various  foreign  merchants  and  travel- 
lers, whom  they  had  commissioned  to  bring  away 
their  fortunes,  with  secret  letters,  which  were 
accepted  in  France  by  those  who  had  the  care 
of  their  effects.  Thus  the  merit  of  the  invention 
of  exchanges,  belongs  to  the  Jews  exclusively. 
They  discovered  the  means  of  substituting  im- 
palpable riches  for  palpable  ones,  the  former  be- 
ing transmissible  to  all  parts,  without  leaving 
behind  them  any  traces  indicative  of  the  way 
they  have  taken. 

THE  FIRST  MAN  STEALER. 

John  de  Castilla  has  the  infamy  of  standing 
first  on  the  list  of  those  whose  villanies  have  dis- 
graced the  spirit  of  commerce,  and  afforded  the 
■loudest  complaints  against  the  progress  of  na\  i- 


gation.  Having  made  a  voyage  to  the  Canaries 
in  1447,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  value  of  tho 
cargo  he  procured ;  and  by  way  of  indemnifica- 
tion, ungratefully  seized  twenty  of  the  natives  of 
Gomera,  who  had  assisted  him,  and  brought 
them  as  slaves  to  Portugal.  Prince  Henry,  how- 
ever, resented  this  outrage ;  and  after  giving  the 
captives  some  valuable  presents  of  clothes,  re- 
stored them  to  freedom  and  their  native  country. 

VASCO    DE  GAMA. 

The  discovery  of  India,  to  which  such  great 
advances  had  been  made  by  Prince  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal, was,  thirty-four  years  after  his  death,  ac- 
complished through  the  heroic  intrepidity  of  the 
illustrious  Vasco  de  Gama. 

The  voyage  of  Gama  has  been  called  merely  a 
coasting  one,  and  therefore  much  less  dangerous 
and  heroical  than  that  of  Columbus  and  Magel- 
lan. But  this,  it  is  presumed,  is  an  opinion 
hastily  taken  up,  and  founded  on  ignorance. 
Columbus  and  Magellan  undertook  to  navigate 
unknown  oceans,  and  so  did  Gama,  who  stood 
out  to  sea  for  upwards  of  three  months  of  tem- 
pestuous weather,  in  order  to  double  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  hitherto  deemed  impassable.  The 
tempests  which  afflicted  Columbus  and  Magellan, 
are  described  by  their  different  historians  as  far 
less  tremendous  than  those  which  attacked  Gama. 
The  poet  of  the  Seasons,  in  depicting  a  tempest 
at  sea,  selects  that  encountered  by  Gama,  as  an 
example  of  all  that  is  most  terrific  in  this  conflict 
of  elements. 

"  With  such  mad  seas,  the  daring  Gama  fought, 
For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  dreadful  night ; 
Incessant  laboring  round  the  stormy  Cape, 
By  bold  ambition  led." 

From  every  circumstance,  it  is  evident  that 
Gama  had  determined  not  to  return  unless  he  dis- 
covered India.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  resolu- 
tion, to  perish  or  attain  his  point,  could  have  led 
him  on.  It  was  this  resolution  which  inspired 
him,  when,  on  the  general  mutiny  of  his  crew,  he 
put  the  chief  conspirators  and  all  the  pilots  in 
irons;  whilst  he  himself,  with  his  faithful  broth- 
er, Coello,  and  a  few  others,  stood  night  and  day 
to  the  helm,  until  they  doubled  the  Cape,  and  be- 
held the  road  to  India  before  them.  It  was  this 
which  made  him  still  persevere,  when  he  fell  into 
the  strong  current  off  Ethiopia,  that  drove  him 
for  a  time  he  knew  not  whither.  How  different 
the  conduct  of  Golumbus !  When  steering  south- 
ward in  search  of  a  continent,  he  met  great  cur- 
rents, which  he  imagined  were  the  rising  of  the 
sea,  towards  the  canopy  of  heaven;  which,  for 
aught  he  knew,  say  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History,  he  might  touch  towards  the  South;  he 
therefore  turned  his  course,  and  steered  to  the 
west;  from  which,  after  all,  he  returned  without 
being  certain  whether  the  land  he  discovered  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko,  was  an  island  or  a 
continent! 


AN  AWKWARD  PASSPORT. 
When  the  Portugese  were  lords  of  the  Indian 
seas,  they  permitted  no  ship  to  sail  without  a, 
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Portuguese  passport.  Nor  was  this  much  regard- 
ed, when  avarice  suggested  any  pretence  for  vio- 
lating it.  A  rich  ship  of  Cananor  was,  on  a 
groundless  assertion  of  its  papers  being  forged, 
taken  and  plundered ;  and  to  conceal  the  villany, 
the  unhappy  crew  were  sewed  up  in  the  sail  cloths 
and  drowned.  The  bodies  of  the  Moors  being 
cast  on  shore  by  the  tide,  the  King  of  Cananor, 
who  had  hitherto  been  a  valuable  ally  of  Portu- 
gal, was  so  enraged  at  the  treachery,  that  he 
joined  in  a  war  against  the  Portugese,  which  it 
required  their  greatest  efforts  to  subdue. 

Sometimes,  in  place  of  a  pass,  the  Moorish 
vessels  carried  their  own  letters  of  condemnation, 
as  thus:  The  owner  of  this  ship  is  a  very  wick- 
ed Moor.  I  desire  that  the  first  Portugese  cap- 
tain to  whom  this  is  shown,  may  make  prize  of 
her. 


MAKING  CONDITIONS. 

During  the  reign  of  James  the  First  a  great 
dearth  of  corn  happened,  which  obliged  his  ma- 
jesty to  send  for  the  Eastland  Company.  He 
told  them,  that  to  obviate  the  present  scarcity, 
they  must  load  their  homeward-bound  ships  with 
corn ;  which  they  promised  to  do,  and  so  retired. 
One  of  the  lords  of  the  council  said  to  the  king, 
that  such  a  promise  signified  little,  unless  they 
agreed  at  what  price  it  should  be  sold;  on  which 
they  were  all  called  back,  and  acquainted  that 
the  king  desired  a  more  explicit  answer.  The 
deputy  replied,  "  Sir,  we  will  freight  and  buy 
lr  corn  as  cheap  as  we  can,  and  sell  it  here  as 
we  can  afford  it;  but  to  be  confined  to  any  cer- 
tain price,  we  cannot."  Being  pressed  for  a 
more  distinct  answer,  the  deputy,  who  was  a 
great  fox  hunter,  said  to  the  king,  "  Sir,  your 
majesty  is  a  lover  of  the  noble  sport  of  hunting; 
so  am  I,  and  I  keep  a  few  dogs;  but  if  my  dogs 
do  not  love  the  sport  as  well  as  me,  I  might  as 
well  hunt  with  hogs  as  with  dogs."  The  king 
replied,  "  Say  no  more,  man,  thou  art  in  the 
right;  go  and  do  as  well  as  you  can,  but  be  sure 
you  bring  the  corn." 

A  SINGULAR  OBSTACLE. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  por- 
trait of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing a  commercial  treaty  between  the  Portugese 
and  the  King  of  Borneo.  A  Portuguese  vessel 
having  touched  at  that  place,  opened  a  trade 
there  with  great  success.  The  king  received 
the  strangers  with  special  favor,  and  they  dis- 
played before  him  the  presents  with  which  they 
were  prepared.  Among  other  things,  was  the 
marriage  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Catherine  re- 
presented in  tapestry.  When  the  King  of  Bor- 
neo saw  the  bluff  figure  of  Henry,  as  large  as 
life,  he  bade  the  Portuguese  pack  up  their  pre- 
sents, take  them  on  board,  and  leave  his  domin- 
ions immediately.  He  knew,  he  said,  what  they 
brought  him  those  figures  for;  that  ugly  man 
was  to  come  out  in  the  night,  cut  off  his  head 
and  take  possession  of  his  dominions.  There 
•was  no  persuading  him  out  of  his   imagination, 


and  the  Portugese  were  compelled  to  abandon  a 
commercial  speculation  which  was  so  auspicious- 
ly commenced. 


EXCLUSION  OF  THE  INQUISITION 
FROM  ANTWERP. 

So  great  was  the  influence  of  English  Merchant 
adventurers  in  1550,  that  when  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  was  anxious  to  have  the  inqui- 
sition introduced  into  Antwerp,  the  citizens  had 
no  other  means  for  effectually  influencing  the  em- 
peror against  the  measure,  but  to  tell  him,  that 
the  English  merchants  would  certainly  leave  the 
country,  if  he  brought  the  inquisition  there. 
This  threat  was  effectual,  for  the  emperor,  on  a 
strict  inquiry,  found,  that  the  English  merchants 
maintained  or  employed  at  least  twenty  thousand 
persons  in  the  city  of  Antwerp  alone,  besides  thir- 
ty thousand  more  in  other  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 


"TOM  OF  TEN  THOUSAND." 

Among  the  thousand  victims  of  that  most  dis- 
astrous adventure,  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  there 
was  perhaps  scarcely  one  more  to  be  pitied  than 
a  native  of  Leeds,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Hud- 
son. In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  filled  a  re- 
spectable situation  as  a  government  clerk  in 
London.  While  in  this  situation,  he  came  into 
the  possession  of  a  large  fortune  by  the  death  of 
an  aunt;  he  then  retired  into  the  country,  where 
he  lived  for  some  time  very  happily,  until  he  un- 
fortunately became  an  adventurer  in  the  South  Sea 
Scheme;  and  so  sanguine  was  he  of  its  suc- 
cess, that  he  embarked  the  whole  of  his  fortune  in 
it. 

When  the  news  reached  him  of  the  failure  of 
his  darling  scheme,  he  left  his  residence  in  a 
state  of  distraction,  and  went  to  London.  From 
this  moment  he  became  insane,  and  "  Tom  of 
Ten  Thousand,"  as  he  called  himself,  wander- 
ed through  the  streets,  wrapped  in  a  rug,  and 
leaning  on  a  crutch,  and  without  either  shoes  or 
stockings.  In  this  state  did  the  poor  creature 
perambulate,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and 
crave  assistance  from  the  humane,  until  death 
released  him  from  all  his  troubles  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age. 


SMALL    CHANGE. 

From  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  that  of 
Charles  the  Second,  so  much  inconvenience  was 
felt  in  trade  for  want  of  small  change,  that  the 
tradesmen  and  victuallers  in  general,  that  is  all 
who  pleased,  coined  small  money  or  tokens,  for 
the  benefit  and  convenience  of  trade.  This  small 
money,  halfpence  and  farthings,  was  coined  by 
the  corporations  of  cities  and  boroughs,  by  seve- 
ral of  the  companies  there,  and  even  by  trades- 
men in  country  villages.  This  affair  of  coining 
was  managed  with  tolerable  facility.  At  the 
borough  of  Chester,  in  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Edward 
Wood,  and  afterwards  his  son,  Richard  Wood, 
coined    money   amongst   others;    and    on   their 
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death  the  dies  and  the  press  were  found  in  the 
house.  These  Woods  coined  only  halfpennies, 
and  there  were  two  sets  of  dies,  one  for  the  father 
and  the  other  for  the  son's  money.  They 
were  apothecaries,  and  the  device  was  accord- 
ingly Apollo  Opifer.  The  dies,  consisting 
of  an  obverse  and  reverse,  were  welded  on  strong 
blocks  of  iron,  and  being  fixed  in  a  very  simple 
screw  press,  wrought  by  hand,  in  the  manner  of 
a  capstern  with  four  handles,  many  hundred  of 
halfpence  might  be  coined  in  a  very  short  time 
by  two  persons;  one  to  ply  the  screw,  and 
the  other  to  take  off  the  pieces  as  they  were 
struck. 

This  practice  continued  until  the  year  1672, 
when  Charles  the  Second  coined  a  sufficient 
Bum  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse. 


CREDIT. 

Peter  the  First,  King  of  Portugal,  to  restrain 
luxury,  and  prevent  the  ruin  of  families,  abso- 
lutely forbade  all  his  subjects  to  buy  or  sell  any 
of  their  commodities,  without  immediate  pay- 
ment, and  made  the  second  commission  of  that 
offence,  death  ! 


CURIOUS  MODE  OF  BARTER. 

At  Temenhint,  in  Northern  Africa,  the  in- 
habitants have  a  curious  mode  of  Barter.  The 
person  who  has  any  goods  to  sell,  mentions  what 
he  wishes  in  exchange  for  certain  commodities, 
whether  oil,  liquid,  butter,  or  shahm,  which  is  a 
kind  of  salted  fat,  much  resembling  bad  tallow  in 
taste  and  smell.  If  liquids,  he  pours  water  into 
a  pot,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oil  or  but- 
ter he  requires;  if  solids,  he  brings  a  stone  of  the 
size  of  the  shahm,  or  other  article  demanded. 
The  buyer  pours  out  water,  or  sends  for  smaller 
stones,  until  he  thinks  a  fair  equivalent  is  offer- 
ed. The  quantities  then  agreed  for  are  made 
up  to  the  size  of  the  stone  or  the  depth  of  the 
water. 


COMMERCIAL  INTEGRITY. 

The  Spanish  galleons  destined  to  supply  Ter- 
ra Firma,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
with  almost  every  article  of  necessary  consump- 
tion, used  to  touch  first  at  Carthagena,  and  then 
at  Porto  Bello.  In  the  latter  place  a  fair  was 
opened;  the  wealth  of  America  was  exchanged 
for  the  manufactures  of  Europe;  and  during  its 
prescribed  term  of  forty  days,  the  richest  traffic 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  begun  and  finished 
with  unbounded  confidence,  and  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  transaction.  No  bale  of  goods  was 
ever  opened ,  no  chest  of  treasure  exam  i  ned ;  both 
were  received  on  the  credit  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  belonged;  and  only  one  instance  of 
fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  period  in 
which  trade  was  carried  on  with  this  liberal  con- 
fidence. All  the  coined  silver  which  was  brought 
from  Peru  to  Porto  Bello,  in  the  year  1654,  was 
found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  mingled  with 


a  fifth  part  of  base  metal.  The  Spanish  mer- 
chants, with  their  usual  integrity,  sustained  the 
whole  loss,  and  indemnified  the  foreigners  by 
whom  they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was  de- 
tected, and  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru, 
the  author  of  it  was  publicly  burnt. 


"RICH  SPENCER." 

Among  the  citizens  of  London,  it  has  not  per- 
haps in  any  period  of  its  history  produced  one 
who  possessed  more  public  spirit,  wealth,  and 
patriotism,  than  Sir  John  Spencer,  who  was 
lord  mayor  in  1594.  This  princely  citizen,  who 
resided  in  Crosby  Square,  Bishopsgate,  in  a 
house  which  had  formerly  been  the  residence  of 
Richard  the  Third,  when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  is 
said  to  have  died  possessed  of  800,000/.  acquir- 
ed in  the  pursuits  of  commerce. 

In  a  curious  pamphlet  printed  in  1651,  and 
entitled  "  The  Vanity  of  the  lives  and  Passions 
of  Men,"  there  is  the  following  singular  anec- 
dote respecting  "  Rich  Spencer,"  for  so  Sir 
John  was  usually  called.  "  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's days,  a  private  of  Dunkirk  laid  a  plot 
with  twelve  of  his  mates,  to  carry  away  Sir 
John  Spencer;  which  if  he  had  done,  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  had  not  redeemed  him.  He  came 
over  the  seas  in  a  shallop,  with  twelve  musket- 
eers, and  in  the  night  came  into  Barking  Creek, 
and  left  the  shallop  in  the  custody  of  six  of  hie 
men,  and  with  the  other  six  came  as  far  as  Is- 
lington, and  there  hid  themselves  in  nitches,  near 
the  path  in  which  Sir  John  came  to  his  house, 
(Canonbury  House) ;  but  by  the  providence  of 
God,  Sir  John,  upon  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sion, was  forced  to  stay  in  London  that  night, 
otherwise  they  had  taken  him  away;  and  they, 
fearing  they  should  be  discovered,  in  the  night 
time  came  to  their  shallop,  and  so  came  safe  to 
Dunkirk  again." 

Sir  John  Spencer  left  an  only  daughter,  who 
was  carried  off  from  Canonbury  House  in  a  ba- 
ker's basket,  by  William  Lord  Compton,  who 
married  her.  From  this  union,  the  Earls  of 
Northampton  are  lineally  descended. 


A  MERCHANT  SOVEREIGN. 

When  Georgia  was  invaded  by  Aga  Moham- 
med, the  founder  of  the  present  Persian  dynasty, 
the  only  one  of  the  Khorassanian  chiefs  who  was 
not  obliged  to  give  hostages  of  fidelity,  was 
Isaac  Khan,  chief  of  Turbet-e-Hyderee,  a  man 
of  low  birth,  who,  by  the  peaceable  pursuits  of 
commerce,  had  been  able,  like  the  Medici  fami- 
ly in  Italy,  to  obtain  a  territory  of  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  to  raise  himself  from  being 
overseer  of  a  caravansary,  to  the  rank  of  an  in- 
dependent sovereign.  His  revenue  was  reckoned 
at  200,000/.,  of  which  80,000/.  proceeded  from 
his  purchased  land  property;  SO, 000/.  from  his 
subjects,  and  40,000/.  from  the  profits  of  his 
merchandize.  He  had  6000  troops  in  his  pay, 
but  chiefly  trusted  to  his  policy  for  his  mainte- 
nance of  his  power ;  nor  did  ever  prince  more 
securely  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and 
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of  the  merchants  whom  he  had  attracted  to  his 
new  emporium.  To  these,  as  well  as  to  pilgrims 
and  beggars  of  every  country  and  religion,  his 
hall  was  always  open;  and  it  was  his  principal 
relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  government  and 
of  traffic,  to  dine  in  company  with  this  motley 
multitude,  conversing  on  equal  terms  with  all, 
acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  everything 
which  concerned  the  welfare  of  liis  people,  and 
surprising  his  guests  with  his  affability,  and  his 
deep  and  various  learning. 


FRENCH  TRADE  WITH  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 

The  French  were  the  first  people  admitted 
to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  no  other  nation  was  suffered  but  under  the 
French  flag.  The  chief  article  in  which  they 
dealt  was  cloths,  of  which  they  used  to  sell  upon 
an  average  fifteen  hundred  bales  per  annum. 
These  cloths  were  generally  sold  to  a  company 
of  Greek  drapers,  who  were  remarkably  punctual 
to  their  engagements.  The  Jews  too  bought 
something,  but  they  had  only  small  capitals.  The 
certainty  of  a  sale  gave  rise  to  the  foundation  of 
a  guarantee  bank.  A  premium  of  3  pet"  cent, 
was  levied  on  every  bale  of  cloth,  and  lodged  in 
this  bank ;  and  at  the  year's  end,  a  dividend  was 
made  among  all  the  French  commercial  houses, 
in  a  just  proportion  to  their  deposits;  first  de- 
ducting custom-house  duties,  losses  by  failures, 
&c. 

At  one  period,  the  Greek  and  Jew  drapers 
entered  into  a  combination,  so  that  only  one  pur- 
chaser presented  himself,  and  there  was  in  con- 
sequence no  competition.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor, however,  succeeded  in  breaking  this  combi- 
nation, by  obtaining  a  firman  from  the  Grand 
Seignor,  prohibiting  any  collusion  among  these 
merchants,  under  the  severest  penalty. 

When  the  revo  ution  broke  out,  the  French 
had  eleven  commercial  houses  in  Constantinople. 


CAUSE  OF   THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE 
SPANISH  ARMADA. 

A  single  English  merchant  secured  Queen 
Elizabeth  against  all  the  danger  with  which  she 
was  threatened  by  the  soi-disant  invincible  ar- 
mada. When  the  queen  was  apprised  of  the  de- 
signs of  Spain,  she  had  no  ships  capable  of  being 
opposed  to  the  Spanish  fleet;  as  a  part  of  those 
which  were  lying  in  the  ports  and  docks  could 
only  be  used  after  twelve  months.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton,  who  founded  the  Charter  House,  how- 
ever, being  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  finances,  knew  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
could  not  set  sail,  but  through  the  medium  of 
bills,  which  were  to  be  drawn  upon  the  Genoese 
Bank.  He  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  buy- 
ing up  all  the  paper  or  bills  that  could  be  met  with 
in  every  commercial  town  in  Europe,  and  to  de- 
posit them  in  the  Bank  of  Genoa,  that  by  his 
large  remittances  he  might  have  that  bank  so  in 
his  power,  as  to  incapacitate  it,  whenever  he 
chose,  from   giving   any  aid   to   the  Spaniards 


Being  well  aware  that  k  only  required  to  let 
those  remittances  remain  at  Genoa,  until  the  sea- 
son should  obstruct  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  he 
calculated  that  these  exchange  operations  would 
cost  about  £40,000  sterling,  and  he  proposed  to 
the  queen  to  extricate  her  at  this  price  from  the 
dilemma.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and  car- 
ried into  effect  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  Phil- 
ip's hands  were  tied,  and  he  could  not  send  out 
the  fleet  till  the  following  year. 


A  RARE  DIVIDEND. 

The  London  Gazette  of  October,  1818,  con- 
tained a  most  extraordinary  advertisement;  it 
announced  to  the  creditors  of  Bogle  and  Co., 
formerly  of  Love  Lane,  Eastcheap,  who  were 
bankrupts  in  the  year  1772,  being  a  lapse  of  for- 
ty-six years,  that  they  or  their  legal  representa- 
tives might  receive  the  full  amount  of  their  re- 
spective debts.  The  total  amount  advertised 
was  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  lowest  sum  mentioned  was  a  glover's  bill 
for  5s.  4d. ;  the  largest  a  banker's  £920.  The 
list  of  creditors  enumerated  a  curious  medley  of 
professions,  viz.  snuff  merchants,  tailors,  haber- 
dashers, shoe-makers.,  &c;  and  one  debt  was 
due  to  a  Mr.  Shakespeare,  Alderman  of  the  city 
of  London.,  merchant. 

BANKS. 

As  soon  as  the  simple  method  of  transfers  and 
deposits  by  means  of  an  office  for  the  purpose 
was  experienced,  and  the  advantage  which  com- 
merce might  derive  from  such  a  manner  of  ac- 
counts, was  felt,  the  credit  and  circulation  of 
banks  were  invented,  and  their  uses  discovered. 

1.  Bank  of  Venice. 

The  republic  of  Venice  may  boast  of  having 
given  the  first  example  to  Europe  of  an  establish- 
ment altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
which  is  the  pride  of  the  commercial  system. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  which  more  strongly 
proves  the  extent  of  the  commerce  at  Venice, 
than  that  it  was  the  first  to  establish  a  public 
bank,  since  mercantile  transactions  must  have 
been  numerous  and  extensive  before  such  an  in- 
stitution could  be  fully  perceived,  or  the  princi- 
ples of  trade  could  be  so  fully  understood,  as  to 
form  the  regulations  proper  for  conducting  it 
with  success. 

In  1171,  the  republic  being  hard  pressed  by 
war,  levied  a  forced  contribution  on  the  richest 
of  its  citizens,  giving  them  the  engagement  of  a 
perpetual  annuity  of  4  per  cent.  The  lenders 
established  a  bureau,  or  office,  for  the  receipt  and 
repartition  of  this  interest. 

This  chamber  became  the  Bank  of  Venice; 
but  at  what  periodf  or  on  what  other  basis,  we 
are  ignorant.  In  the  defect  of  historic  evidence, 
let  us  endeavor  to  state  what  may  be  reasonably 
conjectured  of  the  matter. 

As  the  interest  of  this  loan  was  always  paid 
punctually,  every  registered  claim  in  the  books 
of  this  office  might  be  considered  a  productive 
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»Cipital;  and  these  claims,  or  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing this  annuity,  were  probably  often  transferred 
by  demise  or  cession  from  one  to  another. 

The  bureau  of  Venice,  in  effect,  became  a  de- 
posit bank.  In  1423,  its  revenues  amounted  to 
above  £200,000,  chiefly  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  republic. 

Though  this  bank  appears  to  have  been  estab- 
lished without  a  capital  deposited,  its  shares  and 
^credit  were  so  well  supported,  that  its  bills  at 
all  times  bore  a  premium  above  the  current  mo- 
ney of  the  state. 

The  invasion  of  the  French,  in  1797,  termi- 
nated the  prosperity  of  this  bank;  the  freedom 
of  the  city  and  the  independence  of  the  state  be- 
ing lost,  the  guarantee,  and  consequently  the 
.credit,  of  the  ancient  bank  vanished  like  a  dream. 

2.  Bank  of  Amsterdam. 

This  bank  was  founded  in  1609,  on  strictly 
commercial  principles  and  views,  and  not  to  af- 
ford any  assistance  to  the  state,  or  meddle  with 
its  finances.  Amsterdam  was  then  an  entrepot, 
a  perpetual  fair,  where  the  products  of  the  whole 
earth  were  collected  and  exchanged.  This  great 
commerce  brought  at  that  time  to  this  city  the 
coins  of  all  Europe ;  but  often  worn  and  defaced, 
reducing  their  average  value  9  per  cent,  below 
that  of  their  original  stamp  and  issue.  The  new 
coins  no  sooner  appeared,  than  they  were  melted 
or  exported.  The  merchants  could  never  find 
enough  of  them  to  pay  their  acceptances  and  en- 
gagements, and  the  rate  or  value  of  bills  became 
variable  to  a  great  degree  of  fluctuation,  in  spite 
of  all  the  regulations  made  to  prevent  it. 

This  was  the  condition  and  inconvenience  of 
coined  metallic  payments,  two  centuries  ago,  in 
the  emporium,  entrepot,  and  free  mart  of  the 
commerce  of  the  globe.  It  was  solely  to  remedy 
this  vexation  and  impediment,  and  to  fix  the  value 
or  par  of  the  current  money  of  the  country,  that 
the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  established  a  bank 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Venice. 

Its  first  capital  was  formed  of  Spanish  ducats, 
or  ducatoons,  a  silver  coin  which  Spain  had 
struck  in  the  war  with  Holland,  to  support  it, 
and  which  the  tide  of  commerce  had  caused  to 
overflow  in  the  very  country  which  it  was  formed 
to  overthrow  ! 

The  bank  soon  accepted  the  coins  of  all  coun- 
tries, worn  or  fresh,  at  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
made  its  own  bank  money  payable  in  good  coin 
of  the  country,  of  full  weight,  taking  a  "  bras- 
sage "  for  this  exchange,  and  giving  a  credit  on 
its  books,  called  bank  money. 

This  bank  professed  not  to  lend  out  any  part 
of  the  specie  deposited  within  it,  but  to  keep  in 
its  coffers  all  that  was  inscribed  on  its  books. 
In  1672,  when  Louis  XIV.  penetrated  as  far  as 
Utrecht,  almost  every  person  who  had  accounts 
with  the  bank,  demanded  their  deposits  at  once, 
which  were  delivered  to  them  so  readily,  that  no 
suspicion  could  be  felt  of  the  fidelity  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  bank.  A  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  the  coin  then  brought  forth  ,showed  the  marks 
of  the  conflagration  which  happened  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  bank  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
32 


This  goo£  faith  was  maintained  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  municipal 
managers  secretly  lent  their  bullion  to  the  East 
India  Company  and  to  the  government,  and 
were  for  a  long  time  unsuspected.  The  usual 
oaths  of  office  were  taken  by  a  religious  magis- 
tracy; or  rather  by  the  magistracy  of  a  religious 
people,  that  all  was  safe.  The  event  proved, 
that  oaths  will  not  confine  gold  and  silver  always 
to  their  cells.  The  good  people  of  Holland  be- 
lieved, as  an  article  of  their  creed,  that  every 
florin  which  circulated  as  bank  money,  had  its 
metallic  constituent  in  the  treasury  of  the  bank, 
sealed  up  and  secured  by  oaths,  honesty,  and 
policy. 

This  blind  confidence  was  dissipated  in  De- 
cember, 1790,  by  a  declaration,  that  the  bank 
would  retain  10  per  cent,  of  all  deposits,  and 
would  return  none  of  a  less  amount  than  2500 
florins.  Even  this  was  submitted  to  and  forgiv- 
en: four  years  afterwards,  on  the  invasion  of  the 
French,  this  bank  was  obliged  to  declare,  that 
it  had  advanced  to  the  States,  and  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  more  than  10,500,000  florins, 
which  sum  they  were  deficient  to  their  deposi- 
tors; to  whom,  however,  they  could  assign  these 
claims  to  be  liquidated  at  some  future  time. 
Bank  money,  which  bore  a  premium  of  5  per 
cent.,  immediately  fell  to  16  per  cent,  below  cur- 
rent money. 

This  epoch  marked  the  decay  of  this  institu- 
tion, which  had  so  long  enjoyed  an  unlimited 
credit,  and  had  rendered  the  greatest  services 
to  the  country.  The  amount  of  the  treasures  of 
this  bank  was  estimated  as  high  as  33,000,000 
florins;  but  vulgar  opinion  has  carried  the  esti- 
mate much  higher. 

3.  Bank  of  Hamburgh. 

The  bank  of  Hamburgh  was  established  in 
1619,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Amsterdam;  its 
funds  were  formed  of  German  crowns,  called 
specie  dollars.  From  1759  to  1769,  this  bank 
suffered  much  from  the  base  money  with  which 
Germany  was  inundated  after  the  seven  years' 
war,  and  was  obliged  to  shut  up.  In  1770,  it 
was  arranged  that  this  bank  should  receive  bul- 
lion as  well  as  coin;  and  it  soon  ceased  alto- 
gether to  keep  an  account  in  coins.  This  bank 
now  receives  specie  in  ingots  or  foreign  coins, 
as  bullion  only,  which  renders  the  money  or  pa- 
per of  this  bank  the  least  variable  standard  of 
any  in  Europe.  Those  who  deposit,  pay  less 
than  h  per  cent,  for  the  security,  and  1  to  1|  per 
cent  for  refining,  when  they  re-demand  their  de- 
posits in  the  proper  standard;  which  few  do, 
but  for  a  profit  on  the  metal  beyond  this  charge,, 
preferring  at  all  other  times  the  bank  money. 

This  bank  also  lends  its  money  on  the  deposk. 
of  Spanish  dollars,  by  giving  its  receipts  paya- 
ble to  bearer ;  the  charge  of  this  accommodation 
is  only  3s.  \d  per  month,  or  2  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  loans  are  limited  to  three  months, 
when  the  deposit  is  withdrawn,  or  the  loan  re- 
newed. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburgh  is  one  of  the  best  ad- 
ministered in  Europe;    its  business  and  accounts 
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are  open  and  known  to  the  public;  and  its  gov- 
ernors are  responsible. 

In  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November,  1813, 
Marshal  Davoust  seized  on  all  the  treasures  he 
found,  when  he  retook  the  city.  In  the  bank  he 
found  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  marcs  banco; 
the  restitution  of  this  money  has  since  been  claim- 
ed from  France. 

4.   Bank  of  Genoa. 

This  bank  was  founded  on  shares  deposited, 
and  was  independent  of  the  government;  but 
soon  after  its  formation,  in  order  to  secure  its 
privileges,  all  its  funds  were  placed  on  the  se- 
curity of  the  revenues  of  the  state.  By  this  fa- 
tal step,  its  credit  was  sapped  and  shaken;  and 
a  still  more  serious  blow  was  given  to  it  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Austrians  in  1746.  It  was  af- 
terwards again  established,  but  recovered  very 
slowly. 

Previous  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
Mahomet  the  Second,  the  republic  of  Genoa  re- 
signed to  the  bank  the  Island  of  Corsica,  as  a 
security  for  the  money  in  which  they  stood  in- 
debted to  it;  and  when,  in  the  year  1453,  that 
conqueror  made  himself  master  of  Pera,  the  shock 
given  to  Genoese  commerce  and  credit  was  so 
great,  as  to  induce  them  also  to  make  over  to 
the  body  of  creditors  the  city  of  CafFa,  and  every 
other  colony  or  possession  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  calamities,  foreign  and  domestic,  were  such 
at  this  period,  that  the  bank  shares  fell  67  per 
cent,  before  the  year  1464.  But  when  Francis 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  became  sovereign  of 
Genoa,  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of  his  government 
soon  revived  its  credit.  Such  was  the  confidence 
excited  by  these  qualities,  that  the  bank  volun- 
tarily resigned  to  him,  in  1465,  the  sovereignty 
of  Corsica;  he,  notwithstanding,  declined  its 
acceptance,  and  immediately  restored  it  to  that 
body. 

Under  his  son  Galaezzo,  CafFa  was  lost,  and 
the  Genoese  commerce  suffered  severe  depreda- 
tions; but  in  1468,  credit  revived,  and  the  shares 
in  the  bank  rose  proportionably.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  and  admiration,  that  during  all  the 
revolutions,  conspiracies,  and  political  convul- 
sions, with  which  Genoa  was  affected,  no  prince 
ever  attempted  to  violate  the  privileges  enjoved 
by  the  bank,  or  to  invade  the  public  credit,  in- 
separably connected  with  that  institution.  In 
1508,  when  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France  entered 
Genoa  as  a  conqueror,  burnt  the  records  and 
archives  of  the  commonwealth,  and  constructed 
a  citadel  at  the  expense  of  the  vanquished  citi- 
zens, he  caused  a  solemn  declaration  to  be  regis- 
tered, importing  that  the  bank  should  remain  in 
the  possession  of  all  its  ancient  rights  and  prerog- 
atives. To  this  inviolability  was  owing  its  per- 
manent credit,  which,  though  continually  shaken, 
has  always  revived. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some 
of  the  most  essential  and  important  functions  of 
the  sovereign  power  devolved  on,  and  were  ex- 
ecuted by  the  bank.  In  1484,  it  received  the 
city  of  Sarzana  in  deposit,  and  immediately  sent 
a  garrison  thither.      When   Corsica  revolted  in 


1497,  the  bank  despatched  forces  to  reduce  the 
island  to  subjection,  and  named  the  general  to 
whom  the  expedition  was  entrusted.  At  the 
peace  of  Cateau,  in  1559,  Henry  the  Second, 
King  of  France,  restored  his  Corsican  conquests, 
not  to  the  republic,  but  to  the  bank.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  insurrection  began  anew  in 
that  island,  in  1563,  the  bank  prosecuted  the 
war  to  its  conclusion ;  and  the  oath  of  submis- 
sion, taken  by  the  rebel  chiefs  when  they  laid 
down  their  arms  and  returned  to  their  allegiance, 
in  1568,  was  tendered  by,  and  received  in  the 
name  of  the  bank. 

What  renders  the  history  of  this  institution 
still  more  remarkable  is,  that  its  administration 
has  always  been  as  permanent  and  unchangeable, 
as  that  of  the  republic  has  been  agitated  and 
fluctuating.  No  alteration  ever  took  place  in 
the  mode  of  governing  and  regulating  the  affairs 
of  the  bank;  and  two  sovereign  and  independent 
powers,  at  war  with  each  other,  have  been  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city,  without  producing  the 
slightest  shock.  This  confidence,  and  the  facil- 
ity which  the  bank  gave  to  many  operations  of 
commerce,  and  the  security  which  it  held  out  to 
those  who  had  vested  their  property  in  it,  made 
it  of  great  importance  to  the  republic,  after  the 
loss  of  her  colonies,  and  the  diminution  of  her 
trade. 

5.  Bank  of  Stockholm. 

This  bank  was  established  by  the  government 
in  1657.  Its  capital  was  300,000  specie  crowns. 
It  issued  notes  bearing  interest,  and  payable  to 
the  bearer.  It  borrowed  money  at  4  per  cent., 
and  lent  it  at  6.  The  affairs  of  this  bank  were  so 
well  administered,  that  at  the  death  of  Charles 
XII.  its  capital  had  augmented  to  5,000,000. 

Another  bank  was  established,  and  soon  united 
to  the  first.  They  now  made  advances  to  the 
government,  and  to  the  nobility;  increased  their 
paper  to  600,000,000  of  crowns  of  copper,  or 
about  £8,000,000  sterling.  The  debts  of  the 
state  swelled;  luxury  and  expense  increased; 
even  copper  disappeared  in  bars,  as  in  coin;  and 
the  bank  paper  could  not  be  liquidated,  even  in 
this  coarse  metal ;  itfcll  to  the  ninety-sixth  part  of 
that  for  which  it  was  issued.  The  goverment  at 
last  owed  to  this  bank  more  than  S0,000,000  of 
silver  crowns,  or  more  than  £60,000,000  sterling. 

Gustavus  III.  by  some  wise  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures, remedied  much  of  this  disorder;  but  at 
last  destroyed  his  own  labors,  by  making  war  on 
Russia.  From  this  time,  Sweden  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  paper  money  without  value,  and 
was  so  completely  stripped  of  metallic  currency, 
as  to  use  notes  of  the  low  value  of  sixpence! 

6.   Bank  of  Copenhagen. 

The  Bank  of  Copenhagen  was,  like  that  of 
Stockholm,  founded  by  royal  authority.  It  was 
established  in  1736,  with  a  capital  of  500,000 
crowns.  In  1745,  it  applied  to  the  government 
to  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  pay  in  coin; 
it  continued  still  to  issue  its  paper,  and  to  make 
advances  to  the  state  and  to  individuals.  The 
public  suffered,  but  the  proprietors  gained;   and 
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their  dividend  was  so  large,  that  the  shares  of 
the  bank  sold  for  three  times  their  original  de- 
posit. 

This  bank  had  issued  11,000,000  of  paper 
crowns  when  the  king  returned  their  deposits  to 
the  share-holders,  and  became  himself  the  sole 
proprietor.  The  paper  issued,  was  twenty  times 
the  amount  of  the  capital,  which  had  been  in- 
creased to  600,000  crowns.  The  king  carried 
this  issue  to  16,000,000;  specie  disappeared, 
and  paper  notes  were  issued  for  as  low  a  sum  as 
a  single  crown. 

The  evil  was  at  its  height,  when  some  remedy 
was  attempted.  In  1791,  all  further  emission 
was  forbidden,  and  a  progressive  liquidation  or- 
dered. A  new  bank,  called  the  "  Specie  Bank," 
was  created  by  a  capital,  in  shares,  of  3,400,- 
000  crowns.  This  bank  was  to  be  independent 
of  the  government ;  and  the  directors,  who  were 
sworn  to  be  faithful,  were,  at  the  same  time,  in 
all  that  related  to  the  bank,  relieved  formally 
from  their  oath  to  the  sovereign.  The  issue  of 
notes  was  limited  to  less  than  double  the  amount 
of  specie  in  its  coffers.  The  former  bank  was 
to  withdraw  annually  750,000  of  its  paper  crowns. 

By  all  these  means  it  was  hoped  to  relieve 
Denmark,  in  less  than  fifteen  years,  from  its  op- 
pressive load  of  paper  money;  but  the  event  did 
not  justify  this  expectation.  When  once  the 
gangrene  of  a  forced  state  paper  money  has  seized 
on  a  country,  the  government  and  individuals 
struggle  in  vain  to  extirpate  this  "  caries  "  of 
the  political  economy,  by  the  regimen  of  alter- 
atives, mild  and  slow  in  their  operation.  Only 
a  decided  and  prompt,  though  painful  excision, 
could  relieve  and  save  Denmark,  sunk  under  an 
increasing  depreciation.  In  1804,  the  new  notes 
lost  25  per  cent,  in  exchange  with  the  currency 
in  which  they  were  payable;  the  notes  of  the  old 
bank  were  at  a  discount  of  45.  In  October, 
1813,  the  depreciation  was  such,  that  1800 
crowns  in  paper,  were  offered  for  one  crown  in 
silver  ! 

7.  Bank  of  Vienna. 

This  bank  was  founded  by  Maria  Theresa, 
during  the  seven  years'  war.  The  empress  is- 
sued simply  bills  of  credit  for  12,000,000  of 
florins,  ordering  a  proportion  of  the  taxes  to  be 
receivable  in  this  paper  only;  this  regulation 
gave  them  a  value  higher  than  the  metallic  cur- 
rency. The  provincial  treasuries  found  this  pa- 
per very  convenient,  as  it  avoided  perpetual 
transport  of  specie  to  and  from  the  capital.  But 
these  operations  were  repeated  too  often,  and 
carried  so  far,  that  all  metallic  money  disap- 
peared, and  was  exported  or  hidden. 

At  last,  in  1797,  (the  very  year  in  which  the 
Bank  of  England  suspended  its  cash  payments), 
the  Bank  of  Vienna  could  pay  its  notes  no  lon- 
ger, and  was  freed  from  the  obligation  to  dis- 
charge them  in  metallic  money,  and  all  were 
obliged  by  law  to  receive  them  as  current  money; 
they  now  ceased  to  be  a  paper,  or  bank  bills  of 
credit,  and  became  a  forced  state  paper  money. 

Its  depreciation  soon  followed,  but  was  accel- 
erated and  exaggerated  by  the  expedient  of  cre- 


ating a  copper  coinage  of  little  value:  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  copper  was  coined  into  2400  pie- 
ces, and  stamped  as  of  the  value  of  600  florins. 

In  1810,  a  florin  of  silver  exchanged  for  12  or 
13  florins  in  paper.  The  emission  of  this  paper 
was  carried  beyond  1,000,000,000  of  florins,  till, 
in  February,  1811,  the  Austrian  government  de- 
clared it  would  issue  no  more;  and  ordered  it  to 
be  liquidated  at  one  fifth  part  of  its  nominal  value, 
in  a  new  paper  money,  called  '*  Bills  of  Redemp- 
tion; "  a  sort  of  sinking  fund,  to  be  discharged 
by  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property. 

Though  this  paper  was  little  better  than  the 
former,  the  reduction  of  quantity  alone  served  to 
assist  its  currency  and  support  its  value:  and  in 
May,  1812,  100  florins  of  silver  would  exchange 
for  only  186  of  this  paper,  while  the  former  had 
fallen  below  12  to  1. 

8.  Bank  of  Berlin. 

The  Bank  of  Berlin  was  founded  in  1765,  and 
issued  notes  of  from  four  to  a  thousand  livres ; 
the  bank  livre  is  an  ideal  money,  worth,  at  par, 
one  and  five  sixteenths  of  the  crown  of  English 
currency.  This  paper  has  always  been  liquida- 
ted most  exactly;  but  neither  the  wisdom  nor 
the  good  faith  of  the  Prussian  government  could 
protect  it  from  the  risk  attendant  on  such  insti- 
tutions. The  capture  of  Berlin  by  the  French, 
in  1806,  suspended  the  payments  of  the  bank ; 
but  they  have  since  been  entirely  discharged  and 
the  bank  re-established. 

9.  Bank  of  Russia. 

When  the  Empress  Catherine  commenced  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  in  1768,  she  established 
the  Bank  of  Assignats,  designed  to  issue  notes 
or  bills  payable  to  the  bearer.  In  the  manifesto 
by  which  it  was  created,  these  notes  were  de- 
clared, in  general  terms,  and  very  indistinctly, 
to  be  payable  in  "  current  money."  This  pro- 
mise, however,  was  soon  dispelled.  In  the  first 
months  of  their  issue,  it  was  ascertained  that 
they  would  be  discharged  in  copper  money  only, 
in  imitation  of  the  Bank  of  Stockholm.  But 
this  was  as  impossible,  as  it  was  improper. 
The  value  of  copper  was  too  small  and  too  varia- 
ble, and  its  transport  impracticable  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  copper  could  not  be  the  basis  of  guar- 
antee for  the  value  of  these  notes,  they  soon  ceas- 
ed to  be  notes  of  credit,  and  became  merely  a 
state  paper  money. 

For  a  time,  however,  this  paper  money,  by  its 
convenience,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the 
moderation  of  the  government  in  its  issue,  and 
the  regulation  that  it  should  be  received  instead 
of  specie  in  all  the  government  treasuries,  bore  a 
value  above  its  nominal  par  with  silver.  In  the 
first  eighteen  years,  only  40,000,000,  (equiva- 
lent then  to  nearly  £5,000,000  sterling)  were 
issued,  and  no  note  for  less  than  25  roubles,  or 
about  £5,  at  the  exchange  of  that  time. 

This  proceeding,  with  the  real  advantages  of 
paper  currency,  made  the  assignats  so  agreeable 
to  the  public,  that  until  1788,  they  preserved  an 
agio  or  premium  of  5  per  cent,  above  copper  mo- 
ney, and  silver  had  not  more  than  3  per  cent. 
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premium  in  its  favor.  In  1774,  at  the  peace  of 
that  date,  paper  was  on  a  par  with  silver. 

In  1786,  the  empress  created  a  loan  bank,  and 
increased  the  mass  of  assignats  to  100,000,000, 
engaging  to  carry  it  no  further:  but  the  wars 
with  Turkey,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Persia, 
forced  her  to  break  this  engagement  in  the  year 
1790.  At  her  decease,  in  1796,  the  assignats  in 
circulation  were  about  160,000,000  of  roubles. 

This -increase  was  too  great  and  too  sudden, 
and  led  to  depreciation.  In  1788,  paper  was 
at  discount;  in  1795,  it  had  sunk  nearly  one 
third,  and  metallic  currency  had  disappeared,  so 
much  the  more,  because  paper  notes  of  10  and  of 
5  roubles  were  issued,  and  all  payments  made  in 
paper  and  in  copper. 

In  1800,  the  assignats  sunk  to  a  discount  even 
with  copper,  which  produced  new  difficulties; 
and  they  were  afterwards  depreciated  to  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  nominal  value  of  their  issue. 

10.  Bank  of  England. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  the  greatest  bank  of 
circulation  in  Europe.  It  was  established  in 
1690,  by  charter,  and  was  projected  by  Mr. 
Patterson,  a  keen  and  ardent  Scotsman,  who  al- 
bo  conceived  the  grand  design  of  uniting  the 
great  oceans  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  by 
an  establishment  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The 
original  capital  was  £1,200,000,  which  was 
lent  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  at  the 
high  rate  of  £100,000  a  year.  It  soon  required 
an  additional  subscription  of  £300,000. 

Great  Britain  has  had  an  advantage  over  all 
the  other  states  of  Europe,  from  her  private  and 
provincial  banks,  which,  with  proper  regulation 
and  prudence,  might  be  sufficient  for  all  the  real 
wants  of  foreign  commerce.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  combined  the  proper  business  of  com- 
mercial banking  with  the  national  finance,  and  is 
now  less  a  bank  of  circulation  than  an  engine  of 
the  government.  All  its  capital  is  placed  in  the 
public  funds;  the  greater  part  of  its  advances  is 
made  to  the  government;  a  moderate  proportion 
ronly  of  its  paper  money  is  employed  for  discounts 
•for  merchants. 

The   Bank  of  England,   like  all   other  public 
banks,  has  been  exposed  to  the  shocks  of  public 
convulsion.      During  the  invasion  of  1745,   time 
-was   gained   by  counting   out  sixpences.     The  | 
■embarrassment  which  its  connexion  with  the  gov-  j 
,ernment  brought  on  in    1797,  and  the  suspension  | 
of  metallic  payments  at  this  period,  reduced  the  j 
bank   notes  from  a  paper  of  commercial   credit,  j 
-to   a  state    paper    money.      At    this    time,  only  j 
£8,500.000  of  its  notes  were  in  circulation,  and 
not  £1,300,000  of  specie  in  its  coffers.      It  was 
then    discovered,   that  nine-tenths  of  its   paper 
served  the  purposes  of  government,  and  that   its  j 
uses   in  the  commerce  of  the   country  had   been 
greatly  exaggerated   in  the  public  opinion;    that 
it  was  the  private  banks  that  fed  and   supported 
the  great  circulation  of  the  country,  and  not  the 
trifling  sum  of  £3,000,000  of  Bank  of  England 
paper  employed   in   the  discount  of  commercial 
bills. 

So  much  have  the  affairs  of  the  bank  since 


improved,  that  it  is  now  supposed  that  it  can, 
with  its  bullion  and  bills  discounted,  withdraw 
in  one  hour  (if  it  were  physically  possible)  all 
its  notes,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  at  this  time, 
£25,000,000.  The  capital  of  its  proprietors 
and  the  amount  of  its  accumulation  then  remain, 
all  vested  in  the  public  funds,  or  advanced  on  the 
Exchequer  bills  of  the  state.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  cause  for  public  alarm,  as  to  credit  or  sol- 
vency; but  the  mechanism  of  the  bank  is  essen- 
tial to  the  motion  of  all  our  payments,  of  which 
it  is  the  centre  and  the  pivot  of  regulation,  as  of 
impetus  and  progression. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  although 
the  Bank  of  England  was  originally  projected  by 
a  Scotsman,  yet  it  has  been  a  constant  practice, 
almost  from  the  period  of  its  first  establishment, 
to  exclude  all  Scotsmen  from  a  share  in  its  direc- 
tion. They  probably  think  with  the  Irishman, 
who  some  years  ago,  feeling  indignant  at  the  su- 
perior influence  of  the  Scotch  over  his  own  coun- 
trymen, remarked,  "  That  if  ever  a  Scotch  ple- 
bian  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  fortune  in  China, 
he  would  end  by  becoming  prime  minister  there; 
and  if  the  Chinese  emperor  would  let  him  go  on, 
there  would  not  be  a  single  ecclesiastical,  civil, 
or  military  situation  in  the  whole  empire,  that  in 
the  course  of  ten  years  would  not  be  filled  by 
Scotsmen." 


MOGADORE. 

At  Mogadore,  considerable  facility  is  afforded 
to  commerce  by  the  excellent  regulation  of  the 
imposts,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
of  the  imports  and  exports  is  conducted.  The 
market  is  also  under  peculiar  regulations.  Every 
morning  an  officer  goes  into  each  of  the  stalls, 
pastes  up  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  is  written 
what  is  to  be  the  price  of  beef  for  that  day 
The  attention  of  the  police  is  so  severe  and  vigi- 
lant, that  no  seller  dares  to  exceed  that  fixed 
price,  though  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  sell  as 
much  below  as  he  pleases.  Thus,  much  trouble 
is  saved,  and  no  imposition  can  be  practised  on 
the  buyer,  as  the  meat  is  rarely  sold  below  the 
fixed  price.  The  price  of  the  meat  is  regulated 
by  the  price  of  cattle,  which  are  constantly  on 
sale  without  the  gates,  and  are  always  cheap. 

ECCENTRIC    MERCHANT. 

At  Hanau  a  merchant  resides,  whose  history 
is  somewhat  curious.  A  quarrel  with  his  step- 
mother induced  him  to  "  leave  his  father's  house," 
when  young,  and  embark  for  England.  Having 
acquired  in  trade  in  London,  a  fortune  sufficient 
for  comfort  in  Germany,  he  married,  and  return- 
ed to  his  native  town,  where  he  found  that  his 
parents  were  dead,  and  that  their  property  had 
devolved  to  him.  A  large  rambling  house,  con- 
taining thirteen  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  adorned 
with  pictures  of  old  electors  and  landgraves,  was 
a  part  of  his  patrimony.  The  house  goes  by  the 
name  of  Noah's  Ark,  from  the  singularity  of  ita 
construction,  arising  as  the  story  goes,  from  a 
cause  not  less  singular.     The  upper  story  is  a 
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complete  second  house,  erected  on  the  first.  The 
builder,  an  opulent  citizen,  who  possessed  ninety- 
nine  houses  in  Hanau,  was  ambitious  of  rounding 
his  number  to  one  hundred;  but  the  jealousy 
of  the  citizens  opposed  his  whim,  unless  he  con- 
sented to  pave  a  path  to  the  church,  some  hun- 
dred yards  long,  with  rix  dollars.  He  declined 
this  exorbitant  tax;  but,  unwilling  to  resign  the 
distinction  of  owning  one  hundred  houses,  he 
contented  himself  with  a  hundredth  placed  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  ninetynine. 

FAIR  OF  SENEGAGLIA. 

This  fair  used  to  be  a  common  mart  for  the 
islands,  and  all  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  Sicily, 
and  a  part  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Albanians 
and  Greeks  brought  light  jackets,  waistcoats, 
shirts,  caps,  babouches,  or  large  puppets,  wax, 
honey,  &c.  "  The  Greeks,"  says  Gresley,  in  a 
very  characteristic  sketch  of  this  annua]  assem- 
blage, '*  appear,  by  their  air  and  countenance, 
as  good  people  as  one  would  wish  to  deal  with; 
every  one  lay  dozing  on  the  pavement,  his  body 
being  a  kind  of  fence  to  his  little  shop,  and  thus 
sold  away  without  changing  his  situation.  In 
all  other  dealers,  the  national  air  might  be  dis- 
tinguished at  first  sight.  The  Lombard,  the 
Swiss,  and  the  Lyonese,  called  to  every  one  that 
passed  by  to  see  what  they  liked,  eagerly  display- 
ed all  his  shop,  exacted  beyond  all  reason,  but 
very  complaisantly  thanked  the  least  customer. 
The  Hollander  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
least  disposition  of  his  shop,  placing,  brushing, 
and  cleaning  every  piece.  The  Romanese  and 
Sicilian,  leaning  with  his  belly  against  his  coun- 
ter, with  his  hat  thrust  down  to  his  eyes,  and  his 
hands  across  in  the  sleeves  of  the  opposite  arm, 
was  ruminating  on  his  accounts.  The  sullen 
and  haughty  Englishman  showed  what  goods 
were  asked  of  him,  at  the  same  time  nam- 
ing the  price,  and  on  any  appearance  of  haggling, 
hastily  put  them  up  again,  and  took  another  turn 
in  his  shop." 

M  On  the  third  day  of  the  fair,"  continues  the 
same  writer,  "  the  Venetian  commander  of  the 
gulph  appeared  off  Senegaglia  in  his  proper  ship, 
accompanied  with  some  smaller  galleys.  Every 
year  he  makes  this  appearance,  under  pretence 
of  protecting  the  fair;  but  rather  to  receive  a 
settled  fee  paid  him  by  the  apostolic  chamber, 
and  which  by  Venice  is  looked  on  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  Pope  of  its  sovereignty  over 
the  gulph."  It  was  in  a  keen  expostulation 
about  this  fee,  that  a  Pope  asking  a  Venetian 
ambassador  where  were  the  republic's  vouchers 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  gulph  1  received  this 
smart  reply:  "  On  the  back  of  the  same  grant 
which  gave  your  highness  the  keeping  of  the  keys 
of  St.  Peter." 

LLOYD'S  COFFEE  HOUSE. 

One  of  the  most  important  local  objects  in 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  indeed 
of   the  globe   itself,    is  Lloyd's   Coffee  House, 


a  name  which  it  derived  from  the  first  person 
who  kept  it,  and  who  little  imagined  that  it  would 
progressively  acquire  a  celebrity  as  great  in  the 
annals  of  the  commercial  world,  as  that  of  any 
sovereign  in  the  history  of  courts. 

This  establishment  became  many  years  since 
the  resort  of  a  very  considerable  body  of  English 
merchants,  and  other  men  of  business,  more  par- 
ticularly brokers  and  underwriters,  who  assem- 
bled to  divide  among  themselves,  and  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  each  other,  for  the  losses  produced 
by  ships  either  damaged,  captured,  burnt,  or  sub- 
jected to  any  other  injury,  in  the  course  of  their 
different  voyages. 

The  Coffee  Hcuse  is  also  a  central  point  of 
political  information,  because  the  ministers, 
knowing  its  importance,  select  and  appropriate 
this  place  as  the  medium  of  conveying  the  first 
intelligence  of  every  national  concern;  and  the 
tidings,  whether  good  or  bad,  flow  as  from  an 
original  source  to  the  public  in  general.  Indeed 
it  has  now  enjoyed  this  distinction  so  long,  that 
whenever  a  rumor  is  in  circulation,  to  say  "  We 
have  it  from  Lloyd's,"  gives  it  a  currency  and 
sanction  to  which  it  would  not  otherwise  be  en- 
titled. In  short,  Lloyd's  Coffee  House  is  now 
an  empire  within  itself;  an  empire  which,  in 
point  of  commercial  sway,  variety  of  powers, 
and  almost  incalculable  resources,  gives  laws  to 
the  trading  part  of  the  universe ;  and  if  we  com- 
bine its  authority  with  the  grand  mart  of  business 
below  it  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  there  is  not  a 
place  in  the  world  can  vie  with  this  assemblage 
of  British  merchants. 


SOURCE  OF    LUXURY. 

A  Norwegian  reproaching  a  Dutchman  with 
luxury,  "  What  is  become,"  said  he,  "of  those 
happy  times,  when  a  merchant  on  going -from 
Amsterdam  to  the  Indies  left  a  quarter  of  dried 
beef  in  his  kitchen,  and  found  it  at  his  return'? 
Where  are  your  wooden  spoons  and  iron  forks'? 
Is  it  not  a  shame  for  a  sober  Dutchman  to  lie  in 
a  damask  bed?  "  "  Go  to  Batavia,"  answer- 
ed the  man  of  Amsterdam ;  "  get  ten  tons  of  gold, 
as  I  have  done,  and  see  whether  you  will  not 
want  to  be  a  little  better  clothed,  fed,  and  lodg- 
ed." 


SIR  SIMON   EYRE. 

Simon  Eyre,  originally  a  shoemaker  in  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  hearing  that  a  vessel  laden  with 
leather  from  Tripoli,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  conceived  he  might  make  great  ad- 
vantages by  purchasing  it.  He  accordingly  col- 
lected as  much  money  as  his  confined  means 
would  permit,  and  departed  from  London  on  foot 
to  Penzance,  where  he  bought  the  leather,  returned 
to  London,  commenced  dealer  in  that  article, 
and  soon  amassed  a  fortune  sufficient  to  erect 
Leadenhall,  obtain  knighthood,  fill  the  office  of 
lord  mayor,  and  found  a  splendid  ecclesiastical 
brotherhood. 
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THE     STAGE 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

Greece,  the  nursery  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
was  the  parent  of  the  drama;  at  least  there  is 
no  record  of  its  having  been  known  among  more 
ancient  nations.  The  different  states  of  Greece 
have  contested  the  honor  of  its  birth,  but  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  Athenians,  who  derived 
its  origin  from  the  hymns  which  were  sung  in  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus  in  honor  of  that  deity. 
While  these  resounded  in  the  ears  of  the  multi- 
tude, chorusses  of  Bacchantes  and  Fauns  ranged 
round  certain  images,  which  they  carried  in  tri- 
umphant procession,  chaunting  indecent  songs, 
and  sometimes  sacrificing  individuals  to  public 
ridicule. 

While  this  was  the  practice  in  the  cities,  a 
still  greater  licentiousness  reigned  in  the  worship 
paid  to  the  same  divinity  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  especially  at  the  season  when  they 
gathered  the  fruits  of  his  supposed  beneficence. 
Vintagers,  besmeared  with  wine  lees,  and  intoxi- 
cated with  joy  and  the  juice  of  the  grape,  rode 
forth  in  their  carts,  and  attacked  each  other  on 
the  road  with  gross  sarcasms,  revenging  them- 
selves on  their  neighbors  with  ridicule,  and  on 
the  rich  by  publishing  their  acts  of  injustice. 

The  hymns  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  while  they 
described  his  rapid  progress  and  splendid  con- 
quests, became  imitative;  and  in  the  contests  of 
the  Pythian  games,  the  players  on  the  flute,  who 
entered  into  competition,  were  enjoined  by  an  ex- 
press law  to  represent  successively  the  circum- 
stances that  had  preceded,  accompanied,  and  fol- 
lowed the  victory  of  Apollo  over  Python. 

SUSARION  AND  THESPIS. 

To  Susarion  and  Thespis  the  Greek  drama 
was  in  its  infancy  largely  indebted ;  indeed  the 
latter  has  been  almost  considered  as  the  parent 
of  the  stage,  dramatic  performers  being  to  this 
day  called  the  children  of  Thespis.  Susarion 
and  Thespis  were  both  born  at  Icaria  in  Attica  : 
each  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  act- 
ors, the  one  on  a  kind  of  stage,  the  other  in  a 
cart.  Susarion,  who  attacked  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  the  age,  represented  his  first  pieces  about 
580  years  before  Christ.  Thespis,  who  treated 
more  noble  subjects,  which  he  took  from  history, 
made  his  first  attempts  in  tragedy  some  years  af- 
ter Susarion,  and  acted  his  Alcestis,  536  before 
Christ. 

The  comedies  of  Susarion  were  in  the  same 
taste  with  those  indecent  and  satirical  farces 
which  were  afterwards  performed  in  some  of  the 
cities  of  Greece,  and  were  long  the  favorite  en- 
tertainment of  the  country  people. 

Thespis  b,ad  noticed  in  the  festivals  in  which, 
as  yet,  hymns  only  were  sung,  that  one  of  the 
singers,  mounted  on  a  table,  formed   a  kind  of 


dialogue  with  the  chorus.  From  this  hint  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  into  the  trage- 
dies, an  actor,  who,  by  simple  recitals  introduced 
at  intervals,  should  give  relief  to  the  chorus,  di- 
vide the  action,  and  render  it  more  interesting. 
This  happy  innovation,  together  with  some  other 
liberties  in  which  Thespis  indulged,  gave  alarm 
to  the  great  Athenian  legislator,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  better  able  than  any  other  to  discern 
the  value  or  danger  of  the  novelty.  Solon  con- 
demned a  species  of  composition  in  which  the  an- 
cient traditions  were  disguised  by  fictions.  "  If," 
said  he  to  Thespis,  "  we  applaud  falsehood  in 
our  public  exhibitions,  we  shall  soon  find  that  it 
will  insinuate  itself  into  our  most  sacred  engage- 
ments." 

The  pieces  of  Thespis  and  Susarion  were, 
however,  received  with  an  approbation  and  de- 
light, both  in  the  city  and  country,  that  rendered 
useless  the  suspicious  foresight  of  Solon.  The 
poets,  who  till  then  had  only  exercised  their  ge- 
nius in  dithyrambics  and  licentious  satire,  struck 
with  the  elegant  forms  which  this  species  of  com- 
position began  to  assume,  dedicated  their  talents 
to  tragedy  and  comedy.  Comedy  soon  admitted 
a  greater  variety  of  subjects ;  and  although  those 
who  judge  of  their  pleasures  only  from  habit,  ex- 
claimed that  these  subjects  were  foreign  to  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  yet  the  greater  number 
crowded  with  still  more  eagerness  after  the  new 
pieces.  From  this  period  the  progress  of  the 
dramatic  art  was  extremely  rapid. 

Horace  says,  that  the  actors  whom  Thespis 
carried  about  in  his  cart,  had  their  faces  be- 
smeared with  wine  lees;  but  Suidas  asserts,  that 
white  lead  and  vermilion  were  the  ingredients 
employed. 

iESCHYLUS. 

^Eschylus,  who  was  born  eleven  years  after 
Thespis  first  performed  his  Alcestis,  found  the 
drama  enveloped  in  a  rude  vestment,  deficient 
both  in  grace  and  dignity,  expressing  its  concep- 
tions sometimes  with  elegance,  but  generally  in 
a  low  and  feeble  style,  polluted  with  indecen- 
cies. 

iEschylus  was  the  first  to  introduce  two  actors 
on  the  stage  in  his  tragedies,  and  to  clothe  them 
with  dresses  suitable  to  their  character.  After- 
warda,  copying  the  example  of  Sophocles,  who 
had  just  entered  on  his  theatrical  career,  he  ad- 
mitted a  third,  and  sometimes  even  a  fourth  act- 
or. By  this  multiplicity  of  personages,  one  of 
his  actors  naturally  became  the  hero  of  the  piece, 
and  attracted  to  himself  the  principal  interest; 
and  as  the  chorus  now  held  but  a  subordinate 
station,  iEschylus  took  care  to  shorten  its  part 
materially. 

This  poet  has  been  censured   for   admitting 
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mute  characters  into  his  dramas;  thus  Achilles, 
after  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  Niobe  after  the 
destruction  of  her  children,  appeared  on  the  stage, 
and  remained  motionless  during  several  scenes, 
with  their  heads  covered,  and  in  utter  silence. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether,  if  their 
eyes  had  been  suffused  in  tears,  and  they  had 
poured  forth  the  bitterest  lamentations,  they 
could  have  produced  an  effect  so  terrible  as  this 
veil,  this  silence,  this  abandonment  to  grief. 

Lest  the  noble  and  elevated  style  of  tragedy 
should  not  leave,  in  the  minds  of  the  audience, 
a  sufficient  impression  of  grandeur,  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary,  in  order  to  captivate  the  multitude, 
that  every  part  of  the  spectacle  should  combine 
to  produce  the  same  effect.  It  was  then  the 
general  opinion  that  nature,  by  bestowing  on  the 
ancient  heroes  a  more  lofty  stature,  had  impress- 
ed on  their  persons  a  majesty  which  procured 
them  as  much  respect  from  the  people,  as  the  en- 
signs of  dignity  by  which  they  were  accompanied. 
iEschylus,  therefore,  raised  his  actors  on  high 
stilts  or  buskins,  and  clothed  them  in  flowing 
and  magnificent  robes. 

Instead  of  the  wretched  scaffolds  which  were 
formerly  erected  in  haste,  ^Eschylus  obtained  a 
theatre  furnished  with  machines,  and  embellish- 
ed with  decorations.  Here  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  was  reverberated,  incense  was  seen  to 
burn  on  the  altars,  the  shades  of  the  dead  to  arise 
from  the  tomb,  and  the  furies  to  rush  from  the 
gulphs  of  Tartarus.  In  one  of  these  pieces,  these 
infernal  divinities  were  represented  with  masks 
of  horrid  paleness,  torches  in  their  hands,  serpents 
entwined  in  their  hair,  and  followed  by  a  nume- 
rous retinue  of  dreadful  spectres.  It  is  related, 
that  at  the  sight  of  them,  and  the  sound  of  their 
terrific  howlings,  terror  seized  on  the  whole  as- 
sembly, women  fainted,  and  children  expired 
with  fear;  and  that  the  magistrates,  to  prevent 
similar  accidents  in  future,  commanded  that  the 
chorus  should  only  consist  of  fifteen  actors,  in- 
stead of  fifty.  The  effect  of  so  many  new  ob- 
jects could  not  but  astonish  the  spectators ;  nor 
were  they  less  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  in- 
telligence displayed  by  the  actors  whom  iEschy- 
lus  always  exercised  himself:  he  regulated  their 
steps,  and  taught  them  to  give  additional  force 
to  their  action  by  new  and  expressive  gestures. 

iEschylus  wrote  ninety  tragedies,  forty  of 
which  were  rewarded  with  the  public  prize,  and 
yet  only  seven  of  them  have  been  preserved. 
Some  expressions  in  one  of  his  plays  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  him;  for,  in  consequence  of 
them,  he  was  accused  of  impiety,  and  condemn- 
ed to  be  stoned  to  death.  The  sentence  was  just 
going  to  be  put  into  execution,  when  his  brother 
Amynias,  with  a  happy  presence  of  mind  throw- 
ing aside  his  cloak,  showed  an  arm,  the  hand  of 
which  had  been  cut  off  when  bravely  fighting  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  defence  of  his  country. 
The  sight  made  such  an  impression  on  the  judges, 
that,  touched  with  the  remembrance  of  his  valor, 
and  the  friendship  he  showed  for  his  brother, 
they  pardoned  vEschylus.  The  poet,  however, 
resented  the  indignity  of  his  persecution  so  much, 
that  he  bade  an  everlasting  adieu  to  his  native 


place,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Hiero,  King  of 
Sicily,  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 

Suidas  having  said,  that  ^Eschylus  retired  into 
Sicily,  because  the  seats  broke  down  during  the 
representation  of  one  of  his  tragedies,  some  have 
taken  this  literally;  but,  according  to  Joseph 
Scaliger,  it  was  a  phrase  among  the  comedians 
to  say,  that  one  had  broken  down  the  seals, 
whose  piece  could  not  stand,  but  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  pieces  of  iEschylus  had 
begun  to  be  less  pleasing  to  the  Athenians  than 
those  of  Sophocles,  a  younger  and  more  polished 
writer;  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  Suidas,  by 
the  figurative  expression  he  has  used,  would  im- 
pute the  retirement  of  iEschylus,  rather  than  to 
any  resentment  he  may  have  felt  for  the  jeopar- 
dy in  which  his  life  was  placed  by  the  accusation 
of  impiety. 

MENANDER. 

Menander  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
what  is  called  the  new  Comedy  in  Greece, 
which,  if  inferior  to  the  old  in  strength  and  fire, 
far  exceeded  it  in  delicacy,  regularity,  and  de- 
corum, came  nearer  to  nature,  and  to  what  we 
conceive  of  the  legitimate  drama.  Among  his 
contemporaries  who  wrote  upon  this  reformed 
plan,  were  Philemon,  Diphilus,  Pollodorus, 
Philippides,  and  Posidippus;  and  from  many 
fragments  which  remain,  it  appears  that  they 
were  not  only  bold  declaimers  against  the  vice 
and  immorality  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
but  that  they  ventured  upon  truths  and  doctrines 
in  religion,  totally  irreconcilable  to  the  popular 
superstitions  and  idolatries  of  the  Heathen  world; 
and,  therefore,  says  Cumberland,  or  rather  Bent- 
ley,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  extraordinary  tol- 
eration of  their  pagan  audiences. 

According  to  some  accounts,  Menander  wrote 
eighty  plays,  while  others  wroje  more  than 
double  that  amount;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
their  number,  it  has  been  thought  that  morality, 
taste,  and  literature  scarcely  ever  suffered  more 
irreparably  than  by  the  loss  of  them.  A  few 
fragments  only  remain,  which,  says  Warton, 
ought  "  to  be  as  highly  prized  by  the  curious,  as 
was  the  Coan  Venus,  which  Appelles  left  imper 
feet  and  unfinished." 

We  have  many  testimonies  of  the  admiration 
in  which  he  was  held  during  his  life-time.  Pli- 
ny informs  us,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Ma- 
cedon  sent  ambassadors  to  invite  him  to  their 
courts,  and  even  fleets  to  convey  him ;  but  that 
Menander  preferred  the  free  enjoyment  of  his 
studies,  to  the  promised  favors  of  the  great.  Yet 
the  envy  and  corruption  of  his  countrymen,  some- 
times denied  his  merit  that  justice  at  home  which 
it  found  abroad ;  for  notwithstanding  the  aston- 
ishing number  of  plays  which  he  wrote,  he  won 
no  more  than  eight  prizes.  Philemon,  a  contem- 
porary, and  much  inferior  dramatic  poet,  by  the 
partiality  of  the  judges,  often  disappointed  him 
of  the  laurel;  which  made  Menander  once  say  to 
him,  "Tell  me  fairly,  Philemon,  if  you  do  not 
blush  when  the  victory  is  decreed  to  you  against 
me  1  "     Menander's  wonderful  talent  at  express- 
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ing  nature  in  every  condition,  and  under  every 
accident  of  life,  gave  occasion  to  Aristophanes, 
the  grammarian,  to  utter  this  extraordinary  in- 
vocation :  "  O  !  Menander  and  Nature,  which" 
of  you  copied  your  pieces  from  the  other's 
work  1  "  And  Ovid,  from  a  similar  impression 
of  his  excellence,  has  thus  pronounced  his  immor- 
tality: 

"Bum  Fallax  servus,  durus  pater,  improba  lasna 
Vivet:  Dum  meretrix  blancla,  Menander  erit." 


EURIPIDES. 

Euripides,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  So- 
phocles, had  originally  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy;  but  ivarned,  by  the  fate  of 
his  master,  Anaxagoras  (who,  under  the  accusa- 
tion of  despising  the  public  gods,  was  banished 
from  Athens  by  the  mob)  of  the  danger  which 
then  attended  all  free  inquiry,  he  transferred  his 
attention  to  dramatic  poetry.  Yet  although  he 
had  the  fate  of  Anaxagoras  before  his  eyes,  he 
was  not  always  so  well  guarded  in  his  remarks 
as  he  should  have  been.  He  hazarded  one 
relating  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  in  his  Hippo- 
lytus,  which  brought  him  into  danger.  M  My 
tongue  has  sworn,  but  still  my  mind  is  free." 
For  this  verse  he  was  impeached  of  impiety,  as 
teaching  and  defending  perjury;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  punished  for  it.  The  answer 
he  made  to  the  accuser,  is  left  upon  record  by 
Aristotle:  "That  it  was  a  very  unreasonable 
thing,  to  bring  a  cause  into  a  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, which  belonged  only  to  the  cognizance  of 
a  theatre,  and  the  liberty  of  a  public  festival; 
that  when  these  words  were  spoken  upon  the 
stage,  there  went  along  with  them  some  reason  to 
justify  them,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  justify 
them  whenever  the  bill  should  be  preferred  in 
the  right  place."  Another  time,  Seneca  in- 
forms us,  he  incensed  the  audience  highly,  by 
making  Bellcrophon  dogmatize  too  gravely  in 
favor  of  avarice;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  they 
would  have  driven  the  actor  from  the  stage,  if 
Euripides  himself  had  not  appeared,  and  besought 
them  to  have  a  little  patience,  by  assuring  them 
that  they  would  soon  see  the  unhappy  end  of  the 
miser,  whose  maxims  had  so  highly  disgusted  the 
audience. 

In  general,  however,  his  pieces  were  extrava- 
gantly applauded;  and  nothing  can  better  de- 
monstrate the  high  esteem  they  were  in,  than  the 
service  they  did  to  the  Athenians  in  Sicily.  The 
Athenian  army,  under  the  command  of  Nicias, 
6iuTered  all  the  calamities  of  unsuccessful  war, 
and  the  victors  took  a  most  cruel  advantage  of 
their  victories;  but  although  they  treated  the 
Athenian  soldiers  with  so  much  inhumanity,  yet 
they  are  said  to  have  spared  such  as  could  repeat 
any  verses  of  Euripides.  "We  are  told,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  that  many  who  returned  safe  to  their 
country,  kindly  saluted  Euripides,  declaring  that 
they  had  been  restored  to  their  liberty  for  (cach- 
ing their  victors  such  of  his  verses  as  they  re- 
membered, and  that  others  who  roamed  up  and 
down,  had  meat  and  drink  given  them  in  return 
for  singing  his  verses.'* 


SOPHOCLES. 

If  JEschylus  be  styled,  as  he  usually  has  beenj* 
the  father,  Sophocles  certainly  demands  the  title' 
of  the  master  of  tragedy,  since  what  the  former 
brought  into  the  world,  the  other  reduced  to  a 
more  regular  form. 

Sophocles  was  five  and  twenty  when  he  con- 
quered his  master,  yEschylus,  in  tragedy.  Cimon, 
the  Athenian  general,  having  found  the  bones  of 
Theseus,  and  brought  these  noble  relics  with 
pomp  into  the  city,  a  contention  of  tragedians 
was  appointed,  as  was  usual  upon  extraordinary 
occasions.  iEsehylus  and  Sophocles  were  the 
two  rivals,  and  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  Sopho- 
cles, although  it  was  the  first  play  he  ever  pre- 
sented in  public. 

Cicero  relates,  that  this  great  man  continued 
the  profession  of  his  art,  even  to  his  latest  years; 
but  his  sons  resented  this  severe  application  to 
writing,  as  a  neglect  of  his  family  and  his  estate. 
On  this  account,  they  at  last  brought  the  business1 
into  court  before  the  judges,  and  petitioned  the 
guardianship  of  their  father,  as  one  that  was 
grown  a  dotard,  and  therefore  incapable  of  man- 
aging his  concerns.  The  aged  poet  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  motion,  in  order  to  his  defence 
appeared  in  court,  and  recited  his  "  CEdipus  of 
Colonos,"  a  tragedy  he  had  just  before  finished, 
and  then  desired  to  know  whether  that  piece 
looked  like  the  work  of  a  dotard?  There  needed1 
no  other  plea  in  his  favor,  for  the  judges  admir- 
ing and  applauding  his  talent,  not  only  acquitted 
him  of  the  charge,  but,  as  Lucian  adds,  voted 
his  sons  madmen  for  accusing  him.  The  gen- 
eral story  of  his  death  is,  that  having  exhibited 
his  last  play,  and  obtained  the  prize,  he  fell  into 
such  a  transport  of  joy  as  carried  him  off;  but 
Lucian  differs  from  the  common  report,  and  af- 
firms that  he  was  choked  with  a  grape-stone,  like 
Anacreon. 

The  passion  which  Sophocles  entertained  for 
the  drama,  was  of  the  noblest  and  purest  descrip- 
tion,  and  often  displayed  itself  superior  to  every 
feeling  of  personal  interest  or  vanity.  He  ap- 
peared once  on  the  stage  in  the  character  of  a 
mere  domestic,  who  has  not  a  word  to  utter,  but 
only  to  play  at  ball ;  in  order  that,  by  his  peculiar 
skill  in  the  art,  he  might  give  the  last  finishing 
grace  to  the  representation  of  (he  tragedy.  Her 
probably  thought  with  our  poet,  that 

"Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise: 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 


GRECIAN  STAGE. 

The  theatre  of  Bacchus  in  Athens,  was  built  by 
(he  famous  architect  Philos,  in  the  time  of  Per- 
icles. The  audience  part  was  of  a  semicircular 
form,  at  the  diameter  of  which  the  stage  was 
erected.  The  orchestra  occupied  the  place 
where  the  pit  in  modern  theatres  is  situated  ;  and 
here  the  music,  the  chorus,  and  the  mimi  were 
placed.  It  was  elevated  four  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  spectators  were  arranged  in  three 
galleries,  round  all  the  sides  of  the  orchestra,  ex- 
cept that  next  to  the  stage;  each  gallery  con- 
taining eight  rows  of  sea^s.      At  the   further  end 
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of  the  orchestra,  where  the  stage  is  erected  in 
modern  theatres,  stood  the  thymele,  or  logeon, 
but  projecting  a  little  towards  the  audience.  It 
was  a  little  higher  than  the  orchestra,  and  in 
some  theatres  was  only  six  feet  square.  Here 
the  principal  part  of  the  chorus  made  their  re- 
citations, and  in  comic  interludes  the  miini  per- 
formed. Behind  the  thymele  appeared  the  stage, 
considerably  elevated.  No  part  of  this  theatre 
was  covered,  except  the  stage,  and  a  high  gal- 
lery called  circys,  set  apart  for  the  women. 
The  Athenians  being  thus  exposed  to  the  weather, 
came  usually  with  great  cloaks,  to  secure  them 
from  the  rain  or  the  cold  ;  and  for  defence  against 
the  sun,  they  had  the  sciadion;  a  kind  of  para- 
sol, which  the  Romans  used  also  in  their  theatres, 
by  the  name  of  umbellce;  but  when  a  sudden 
storm  arose,  the  play  was  interrupted,  and  the 
spectators  dispersed. 

At  Athens  the  plays  were  always  represented 
in  the  day  time,  which  made  the  unroofed  thea- 
tres less  inconvenient. 

The  chorus  in  the  Grecian  theatre  was,  ac- 
cording as  the  subject  demanded,  composed  of 
men  and  women,  old  men  or  youths,  citizens  or 
slaves,  priests,  soldiers,  &c.  The  chorus  came 
upon  the  stage  preceded  by  a  flute  player,  who 
regulated  their  steps,  sometimes  one  after  the 
other;  but  in  tragedy,  more  frequently  three  in 
front  and  five  in  depth,  or  five  in  front  and  three 
in  depth. 

GRECIAN    ACTORS. 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  same  persons  performed 
in  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  it  was  very  rarely 
that  one  person  excelled  in  both.  The  pay  of 
those  who  had  acquired  great  reputation,  was 
considerable.  Polus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Grecian  actors,  gained  a  talent,  which  was 
equal  to  £225  sterling,  in  two  days.  Players 
of  eminence  in  Greece  were  solicited  to  attend  the 
festivals.  If,  after  making  an  engagement,  they 
failed  to  attend,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  of  money;  and  if  they  were  absent  during 
the  festival  of  their  own  republic,  they  were  con- 
demned in  a  still  heavier  penalty. 


ROMAN  DRAMA. 

Dramatic  entertainments  were  introduced  at 
Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  391.  They  were 
called  ludi  scenici,  because  they  were  acted  in 
a  shade  formed  by  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
trees.  They  originally  consisted  of  little  more 
than  dances  to  the  sound  of  a  flute,  without 
either  singing  or  acting.  These  were  perform- 
ed by  Etrurians,  who  were  the  first  players  in 
Rome ;  but  the  Roman  youth  soon  imitated  them 
at  their  solemn  festivals,  adding  raillery  in  rude 
verses  and  gestures,  suited  to  the  subject.  These 
were  called  Fescennine  verses,  from  the  town 
Fescennia  in  Etruria,  where  they  had  originated. 

Tt  was  not  until  about  the  year  of  Rome  512, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  represent  a  regular 
play,  written  by  Livius  Andronicus,  the  first 
Latin  dramatic   poet.     F»om  this  period,  the 


drama  progressively  improved,  and  the  plays 
which  still  exist,  sufficiently  attest  the  excellence 
to  which  this  species  of  composition  arrived; 
while  the  fortunes  acquired  by  some  of  the  actors, 
afford  ample  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
the  histrionic  art  was  held,  notwithstanding  that 
according  to  the  Roman  law,  the  profession  of 
an  actor  was  declared  infamous,  and  those  who 
practised  it  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. 

The  Roman  comedy  was  at  first  wholly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  long  before 
the  Latin  stage  could  boast  of  an  original  com- 
position. When  delivered  from  the  trammels 
of  imitation,  their  plays  became  more  descrip- 
tive of  Roman  character  and  manners;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  did  not  lose  more 
in  purity  of  taste,  than  they  gained  in  originali- 
ty ;  for  we  find  that  the  stage  degenerated  soon 
after  the  fall  of  the  republic,  and  was  at  length 
abandoned  to  dancers  and  buffoons. 

Tragedy  was  not  introduced  at  Rome  until 
long  after  comedy  was  known,  and  the  pieces 
still  extant  are  so  few,  as  to  afford  but  little 
means  of  judging  of  the  general  merit  of  the  Ro- 
man tragic  muse. 

The  Roman  play  was  usually  succeeded  by  a 
farce  performed  by  amateurs.  These  were  styled 
Attellane  comedies,  in  which  the  actors,  not 
speaking  from  any  written  dialogue,  trusted  to 
the  spontaneous  effusion  of  their  own  fancies;  a 
license  which  they  frequently  abused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  much  gross  ribaldry.  The  per- 
formers in  the  Attellana  could  not  be  compelled 
by  the  audience  to  unmask,  nor  were  they, 
like  the  common  actors,  deprived  of  their  civil 
rights. 

Interludes  of  dancing,  and  processions  of  ex- 
hibitions of  animals,  and  combats  of  gladiators, 
were  generally  introduced  between  the  acts;  and 
these,  together  with  pantomimical  representa- 
tions, tumbling  and  rope-dancing,  constituted  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  entertainment,  that  they  at 
length  superseded  the  regular  drama. 

A  singular  custom  prevailed  on  the  Roman 
stage;  the  occasional  division  of  the  same  part 
between  two  actors,  the  one  reciting,  while  the 
other  accompanied  him  with  the  appropriate  ges- 
ture. This  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
recitation  of  verses,  or  single  speeches,  for  we 
do  not  find  that  it  was  applied  to  dialogue ;  and 
it  was  originally  introduced  for  the  convenience 
of  a  favorite  performer,  who  was  rendered 
hoarse  by  his  obedience  to  reiterated  calls  of 
"  encore." 


PLAUTUS. 

At  the  same  time  that  Cato  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  eloquence  in  the  forum,  Plautus  was 
renowned  for  his  comic  representations  on  the 
stage.  According  to  Varro,  he  was  so  well  paid 
for  his  plays,  as  to  think  of  doubling  his  stock 
by  trading.  In  this  speculation,  however,  h» 
was  so  unfortunate,  that  he  lost  all  he  had  ac- 
quired by  the  muses,  and  for  his  subsistence  was 
reduced,  in  a  time  of  general  famine,  to  work 
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at  a  mill.  How  long  he  continued  in  this  dis- 
tress, is  uncertain;  but  Varro  adds,  that  the 
poet's  wit  was  his  best  support,  and  that  he  coin- 
posed  three  plays  during  this  daily  drudgery. 


TERENCE. 

Terence,  although  one  of  the  purest  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  was  of  African  origin.  He  was  a 
native  of  Carthage,  and  brought  early  to  Rome 
among  other  slaves;  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
generous  master,  Terentius  Lucanus,  who  gave 
him  first  a  good  education,  and  afterwards  his 
liberty.  Agreeably  to  a  custom  of  the  Romans, 
he  took  the  name  of  his  master;  and  thus,  by  a 
singular  fatality,  says  Madame  Dacier,  while  he 
has  immortalized  the  name  of  his  master,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  preserve  his  own. 

When  Terence  offered  his  first  play,  Crecilius 
was  not  only  the  oldest,  but  considered  the  best 
poet  of  the  age ;  much  regard  was  therefore  paid 
to  his  judgment;  and  the  aidile,  before  he  would 
look  at  Terence's  production,  told  him  to  wait 
upon  Ca?cilius,  and  take  his  opinion  upon  it. 
The  old  gentleman  being  at  table,  bid  the  young 
author  take  a  stool,  and  begin  to  read  it  to  him. 
It  is  observed  by  Suetonius,  that  Terence's  dress 
was  mean,  so  that  lire  outside  did  not  much  re- 
commend him;  but  he  had  not  gone  through  the 
first  scene,  when  Csecilius  was  so  pleased,  that 
he  invited  hiin  to  sit  at  table  with  him,  and  de- 
fer the  reading  of  the  remainder  of  the  play  till 
after  supper.  Caecilius,  on  hearing  it  to  the 
end,  found  only  more  and  more  reason  to  ad- 
mire; he  dismissed  the  author  with  a  most  flat- 
tering testimonial  of  his  approbation;  the  play 
was  brought  out,  and  attended  with  a  success 
which  at  one  established  Terence's  fame  as  a  dra- 
matic writer. 

The  plays  of  Terence  appear  to  have  brought 
him  in  very  large  sums.  He  received  eight 
thousand  sesterces  for  his  "Eunuch,"  which 
was  acted  twice  in  one  day,  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune which  perhaps  never  happened  to  any  other 
play;  for  plays  with  the  Romans  were  never  de- 
signed to  serve  above  two  or  three  times.  For 
the  rest  he  was  no  doubt  equally  well  paid ;  since 
it  appears  from  the  prologue  to  the  "  Hecyra," 
that  the  poets  used  to  be  paid  every  time  their 
play  was  acted.  At  this  rate  Terence  must  have 
made  a  handsome  fortune  before  he  died,  for 
most  of  his  plays  were  acted  more  than  once  in 
his  lifetime;  and  yet  a  notion  has  prevailed, 
for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  that 
he  died  in  poverty.  He  left  a  daughter,  who  was 
nfterwards  married  to  a  Roman  knight,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  left  also  a  house  and  gardens 
on  theAppian  Way,  near  the  Villa  Martis. 


ROSCIUS . 

Quintus  Roscius,  a  Roman  actor,  became  so 
celebrated  upon  the  stage,  that  every  actor  of 
superior  eminence  to  his  contemporaries,  has 
been  since  called  the  Roscius.  It  is  said, 
that  ho  was  not  without  some  personal  defects, par- 
ticularly his  eyea  were  so  distorted,  that  he  al- 


ways appeared  upon  the  stage  with  a  mask;  but 
the  Romans  frequently  constrained  him  to  take 
it  off,  and  overlooked  the  deformities  of  his  face, 
that  they  might  the  better  hear  his  elegant  pro- 
nunciation. In  private  life  he  was  so  much 
esteemed,  as  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Sena- 
tor. When  falsely  accused,  Cicero,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  pupils,  undertook  his  defence, 
and  cleared  him  of  the  malevolent  aspersions  of 
his  enemies,  in  an  eloquent  oration  extant  in  his 
works.  Roscius  is  said  to  have  written  a  trea- 
tise, which  has  not  escaped  the  wreck  of  time, 
comparing,  with  great  success  and  erudition, 
the  profession  of  the  orator  with  that  of  the  com- 
edian. His  daily  pay  for  acting  is  said  to  have 
been  1000  denarii,  or  £82.  6s.  English  money, 
though  Cicero  makes  his  annual  income  amount 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  £48,434.  10s. 

Dr.  Burney  observes,  that  there  are  several 
passages  in  Cicero  concerning  Roscius,  which, 
if  the  ancient  actors,  Romans  as  well  as  Greeks, 
did  not  declaim  in  musical  notes,  would  be  whol- 
ly unintelligible.  He  tells  us  (de  Oral.)  that 
Roscius  had  always  said,  when  age  should  di- 
minish his  powers,  he  would  not  abandon  the 
stage,  but  would  proportion  his  performances  to 
his  strength,  and  make  music  conform  to  the 
weakness  of  his  voice;  which  really  happened, 
for  the  same  author  informs  us,  that  in  his  old 
age  he  sung  in  a  lower  pitch  of  voice,  and  made 
the  Tibicines  play  slower.  As  there  were  com- 
bats, or  contests,  established  by  the  ancients  for 
the  voice,  as  well  as  for  other  parts  of  the  gym- 
nastice,  those  who  taught  the  management  of  the 
voice  were  called  phonasci,  and  under  their  in- 
structions were  put  all  those  who  were  designed 
to  be  orators,  singers,  and  comedians.  Roscius 
had  an  academy  for  declamation,  at  which  he 
taught  several  persons  preparatory  to  their  speak- 
ing in  public,  or  appearing  upon  the  stage. 
These  are  proofs  "sufficient  of  the  dramatic  de- 
clamation of  the  ancients  being  uttered  in  mu- 
sical tones,  agreeing  with  those  of  the  musical 
instruments  by  which  they  were  accompanied. 


MYSTERIES. 

Mysteries  were  among  the  earliest  species  of 
dramatic  representation  in  modern  Europe. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  originated  witli  the 
pilgrims  in  France,  who  on  returning  from  the 
Holy  Land,  or  other  places  to  which  their  devo- 
tion had  led  them,  used  to  sing  verses,  composed 
by  themselves,  on  the  subject  of  their  pilgrim- 
ages, in  which  they  also  celebrated  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  legends,  miracles,  and 
wondrous  tales  of  the  saints  and  martyrs. 
These  compositions  were  very  rude ;  but  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  times,  the  piety  of  the  subject,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  characters,  rendered  them  at- 
tractive with  the  people. 

The  church  soon  perceived  the  fondness  of  the 
people  for  these  entertainments,  and  thought 
them  a  fit  means  for  exciting  devotion  in  the 
minds  of  the  multitude,  who  are  always  attracted 
by  pomp  and  show.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ef- 
fect this  purpose,  stages  were  erected,  on  which 
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the  pilgrims  regularly  exhibited  on  holidays. 
The  monologue  was  improved  into  dialogue,  and 
afterwards  into  a  regular  historical  story.  The 
Creation  of  the  World,  with  the  Fall  of  Adam 
and  Eve;  the  Story  of  Joseph,  and  even  the  In- 
carnation and  Sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God,  were 
some  of  the  subjects  of  mysteries.  To  these 
were  added  occasionally,  the  lives  and  miracles 
of  the  saints.  Thus  sprung  up  a  species  of  reli- 
gious drama,  which  became  common  throughout 
all  Christendom,  particularly  in  those  places 
where  religious  pilgrimages  were  patronized. 

The  appearance  of  these  pilgrims  in  the  spec- 
tacles, excited  some  shopkeepers  in  Paris  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  purchasing  a  piece  of 
ground  proper  to  build  a  theatre,  where  these 
mysteries  were  represented  on  all  festivals  and 
holidays,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  In 
these  theatres,  scenery  was  introduced  which 
was  fixed  to  the  walls ;  on  the  top  was  the  figure 
of  a  very  venerable  old  man,  seated  in  the  clouds 
and  surrounded  by  angels ;  beneath,  and  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  stage,  was  the  head  of  a  large 
dragon,  with  its  mouth  made  to  open  and  shut — 
this  represented  hell.  The  performers  were 
placed  on  the  stage  all  at  a  time;  sitting  down, 
or  rising  up  from  their  seats,  as  they  had  ended 
or  were  to  begin  their  parts,  so  that  they  were 
the  whole  time  before  the  audience. 

The  first  attempt  was  at' St.  Maur,  about  two 
leagues  from  Paris.  The  subject  was,  "  The 
Passion  of  our  Saviour;  "  which,  from  the  nov- 
elty, attracted  a  great  concourse  of  spectators ; 
and  the  company  usually  went  by  the  name  of  the 
"Brethren  of  the  Passion."  In  the  year  139S, 
they  were  interrupted  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
Provost  of  Paris;  but  they  obtained  the  king's 
permission,  and  proceeded  without  farther  mo- 
lestation. Charles  VI.  was  present  at  several  of 
their  representations;  and  was  so  well  pleased, 
that  he  granted  them  a  patent,  bearing  date  Oc- 
tober 4,  1402 ;  made  them  part  of  the  royal 
household;  and  authorized  them  to  perform  any 
mystery  whatever,  whether  of  the  Passion  or 
Resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  or  of  any  of  the 
saints,  at  what  times  and  wheresoever  they 
pleased,  before  the  king  or  his  subjects,  and  with 
music  or  without;  and  in  consequence  thereof, 
they  soon  after  established  the  first  French  thea- 
tre at  "The  Hospital  of  the  Trinity." 

The  reigns  of  Charles  the  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
and  part  of  that  of  Louis  XL,  though  greatly 
troubled  by  intestine  broils  and  factions,  did  not 
much  disturb  these  performances ;  on  the  con- 
trary, other  companies  were  erected,  such  as  the 
"  Children  of  Sans  Souci,"  and  the  "  Clerks  of 
La  Bazoche."  It  was  some  time  before  the 
French  people  were  sated  with  the  mysteries; 
at  length  they  judged  them  too  serious,  and 
scenes  were  introduced  from  profane  and  bur- 
lesque subjects,  which  gave  great  amusement. 
These  games  went  by  the  general  name  of  "Fool- 
eries; "  and  were  usually  performed  by  the  Chil- 
dren of  Sans  Souci,  the  chief  of  whom  was  called 
"The  Prince  of  Fools."  In  this  manner  the 
Brethren  or  Pilgrims  supported  themselves,  until 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  who,  in  the  year  1518, 


granted  them'letters  patent,  whereby  all  the  priv- 
ileges they  had  obtained  from  Charles  VI.  were 
renewed.  They  continued  their  representations 
till  the  year  1539,  when  the  Trinity  House  was 
again  converted  into  an  hospital.  They  then 
hired  part  of  the  "  Hotel  de  Flandres,"  where 
they  performed  till  1543,  when  they  were  again 
driven  out,  and  the  hotel  sold  and  demolished. 
Thus  harassed,  they  resolved  on  building  a  thea- 
tre for  themselves.  They  accordingly  purchased 
a  piece  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Hotel  of  Bur- 
gundy had  formerly  stood,  fronting  the  streets  St. 
Francis  and  Manconseil.  The  theatre  had,  how- 
ever, no  sooner  been  erected,  than  an  arret  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1548,  prohibited  the 
company  from  ever  representing  any  mysteries, 
"  whether  relating  to  our  Saviour  or  his  saints ; " 
and  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  any  other  com- 
panies (except  those  of  the  brethren)  from  per- 
forming in  Paris  or  its  suburbs.  Thus  con- 
strained, they  exhibited  profane  subjects  until 
1588,  when  they  transferred  their  privileges,  and 
let  their  house  to  a  company  of  comedians. 


HISTORICAL  PLAYS. 

The  old  mysteries  which  ceased  to  be  acted 
after  the  reformation,  seem  to  have  given  rise  to 
a  third  species  of  stage  exhibition,  which,  though 
now  confounded  with  tragedy  or  comedy,  were 
by  our  first  dramatic  writers  considered  as  quite 
distinct  from  them  both;  these  were  historical 
plays  or  histories — a  species  of  dramatic  writing, 
which  resembled  the  old  mysteries,  in  represent- 
ing a  series  of  historical  events,  simply  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  happened,  without 
any  regard  to  the  three  great  unities.  These 
pieces  differ  from  tragedy,  as  much  as  historical 
poems  do  from  epic,  as  the  Pharsalia  does  from 
the  iEneid.  What  probably  contributed  to  make 
dramatic  poetry  take  this  turn,  was,  that  soon 
after  the  mysteries  ceased  to  be  exhibited,  there 
was  published  a  large  collection  of  poetical  nar- 
ratives, called  the  "  Mirrour  of  Magistrates," 
wherein  a  great  number  of  the  most  eminent 
characters  in  English  history  are  drawn,  relating 
their  own  misfortunes.  This  book  was  popular, 
and  of  a  dramatic  cast,  and  therefore  might  have 
its  influence  in  producing  historic  plays.  These 
narratives  probably  furnished  the  subjects,  and 
the  ancient  mysteries  suggested  the  plan. 

That  our  old  English  writers  considered  his- 
torical plays  as  somewhat  distinct  from  tragedy 
and  comedy,  appears  from  numberless  passages 
in  their  works.  "  Of  late,"  says  Stowe,  "  in- 
stead of  those  stage  plays,  have  been  used  come- 
dies, tragedies,  interludes,  and  histories  both 
true  and  feigned." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
"  Captain,"  say, 

"This  nor  comedy,  nor  tragedy, 
Nor  history.'''1 

Polonius,  in  Hamlet,  commends  the  players 
as  "  the  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tra- 
gedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,"  &c.  and 
Sliakspeare's  friends,  Condell  and  Herninge,  in 
the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays,  have  not  only 
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entitled  their  book,  "Mr.  William  Shakspeare's 
Comedies,  Histories,  andTragedies,"  but  in  their 
table  of  contents  have  arranged  them  under  these 
several  heads. 


CORNEILLE. 

Corneille,  whom  his  countrymen  delight  to  call 
the  Shakspeare  of  France,  was  brought  up  to  the 
bar,  which  he  attended  some  little  time;  but 
having  no  turn  for  business,  he  soon  deserted  it. 
At  this  time,  he  had  given  the  public  no  speci- 
men of  his  talents  for  poetry,  nor  does  he  appear 
to  have  been  conscious  of  possessing  any.  A 
love  affair  is  said  to  have  given  occasion  to  his 
first  production,  the  comedy  of  "  Melite;  "  and 
he  is  reported  to  have  felt  quite  astonished  to 
find  himself  the  author  of  a  piece,  of  an  entirely 
new  species,  as  well  as  at  the  prodigious  success 
with  which  it  was  acted.  After  so  happy  an  es- 
say, he  continued  to  produce  several  other  com- 
edies of  the  same  kind;  all  of  them  inferior  in- 
deed to  the  tragedies  which  he  afterwards  wrote, 
and  infinitely  so  to  the  works  of  Moliere,  but 
much  superior  to  anything  which  the  French  had 
hitherto  seen.  His  "  Medea,"  a  tragedy,  came 
forth  next,  which  met  with  no  great  success; 
but  in  1637,  he  presented  "The  Cid,"  another 
tragedy,  in  which  he  showed  the  world  how  high 
his  genius  was  capable  of  rising.  All  Europe 
has  seen  and  admired  the  Cid,  for  it  has  been 
translated  into  almost  all  languages ;  but  the  re- 
putation which  he  acquired  by  this  play,  drew 
most  of  the  wits  of  his  time  into  a  confederacy 
against  it.  Some  affected  to  treat  it  contempt- 
uously ;  others  wrote  against  it.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  himself  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
cabal ;  and  though  he  had  settled  a  pension  upon 
the  poet,  could  not  abstain  from  secret  attempts 
against  his  play.  It  was  supposed  to  be  under 
his  influence,  that  the  French  academy  drew  up 
that  critique  upon  it,  entitled,  "  Sentiments  of 
the  French  Academy,  upon  the  ^agi-comedy  of 
Cid;  "  in  which,  however,  while  they  censured 
some  parts,  they  did  not  scruple  to  praise  it  very 
highly  in  others.  Corneille  now  endeavored  to 
support  the  vast  reputation  he  had  gained  by 
many  admirable  performers  in  succession,  which, 
as  Bayle  observes,  "  carried  the  French  theatre 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  assuredly  much 
higher  than  the  ancient  one  of  Athens."  He 
had,  notwithstanding,  still  to  contend  with  the 
bad  taste  of  the  most  fashionable  wits.  When 
he  read  his  "  Polyeucte,"  one  of  his  best  trage- 
dies, before  a  company  of  these  personages  where 
Voiture  presided,  it  was  very  coldly  received, 
and  Voiture  afterwards  told  him,  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  his  friends,  that  the  play  would  not  suc- 
ceed. 

Racine,  in  a  speech  made  to  the  French  acad- 
emy in  the  beginning  of  1635,  does  great  justice 
to  Cornei lie's  talents.  After  representing  the 
miserable  state  in  which  the  French  theatre  then 
was,  that  it  was  without  order,  decency,  sense, 
or  taste,  ho  passes  to  the  sudden  reformation  ef- 
fected by  Corneille,  "  a  man  who  possessed  at 
once  all  those  extraordinary  talents  which  form  a 


great  poet — art,  force,  judgment,  and  wit.  Nor 
can  any  one  sufficiently  admire  the  greatness  of 
his  sentiments,  the  skill  he  shows  in  the  economy 
of  his  subjects,  his  masterly  way  of  moving  the 
passions,  the  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
vast  variety  of  his  characters." 

This  encomium  must  have  the  more  weight, 
since  it  comes  from  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  has  been  considered  as  Corneille's  rival; 
and  from  one,  too,  who  had  some  reasons  for  not 
entertaining  the  most  grateful  recollection  of  the 
author  of  the  Cid.  For  we  are  told  by  Valen- 
cour,  who  had  the  fact  from  Racine  himself,  that 
when  he  read  his  first  play  of  "  Alexandra,"  to 
Corneille,  he  was  advised  by  him  to  apply  him- 
self to  any  other  kind  of  writing  rather  than  the 
drama,  to  which  his  genius  was  not  at  all  adapt- 
ed !  "  Corneille,"  adds  Valencour,  "  was  in- 
capable of  low  jealousy ;  if  he  spoke  so  to  Ra- 
cine, it  is  certain  that  he  thought  so.  But  we 
know  also,  that  he  preferred  Lucan  to  Virgil; 
whence  we  must  conclude,  that  the  art  of  writing 
excellent  verse  and  the  art  of  judging  excellently 
of  poets  and  poetry,  do  not  always  meet  in  the 
same  person." 


THE  "TARTUFFE." 

The  "  Tartuffe  "  of  Moliere  was,  on  account 
of  the  ridicule  which  it  cast  on  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  suppressed  through  the  interest  of  that 
body,  after  it  had  been  acted  only  a  few  nights, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  most  profane  farce  was 
permitted  to  have  a  long  run.  When  Louis 
XIV.  expressed  to  the  Prince  of  Conde  his  won- 
der at  the  different  fates  of  these  two  pieces,  and 
asked  the  reason  of  it,  the  prince  answered,  "In 
the  farce,  religion  only  is  ridiculed;  but  Mo- 
liere, in  the  Tartuffe,  has  attacked  even  the 
priests." 

The  vengeance  of  the  priesthood  pursued  Mo- 
liere even  beyond  his  life;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  personal  interference  of  Louis,  his  remains 
must  have  slept  in  unconsecrated  ground.  The 
archbishop  of  Paris,  yielding  to  his  majesty's  de- 
sire, permitted  them  to  be  interred  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's, a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Eustace. 


MOLIERE  AND  RACINE. 

When  Moliere  was  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation, Racine,  who  was  just  then  come  from 
Languedoc,  and  was  scarcely  known  in  Paris, 
went  to  see  him,  under  pretence  of  consulting  him 
about  an  ode  which  he  had  just  finished.  Mo- 
liere expressed  such  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
performance,  that  Racine  ventured  to  show  him 
his  first  tragedy,  founded  on  the  martyrdom  of 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  Moliere,  who,  had 
an  honest  consciousness  of  superiority,  which  ex- 
alted him  above  envy,  was  not  sparing  either  of 
praise  or  of  counsel.  His  liberality  carried  him 
still  further.  He  knew  that  Racine  was  not  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  therefore  lent  him  a 
hundred  louis  d'or;  thinking  it  a  sufficient  re- 
compense to  have  the  honor  of  helping  forward  a 
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genius  which  he  foresaw  would  one  day  be  the 
glory  of  the  French  age. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

"  When  learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose } 
Each  change  of  many-color'd  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new  5 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain, 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  impress'd, 
And  unresisted  passion  storm'd  the  breast." 

Dr.  Johnson. 

To  William  Shakspeare  the  poet  of  nature, 
the  British  stage  and  the  whole  republic  of  let- 
ters are  indebted  for  the  brightest  effusions  of 
genius  that  the  world  ever  produced.  Of  all  the 
dramatists  that  have  preceded  or  followed  this 
immortal  bard,  no  one  has  given  so  faithful  a  mir- 
ror of  manners  and  of  life.  The  characters  in  his 
plays  are  not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particu- 
lar places,  unpractised  by  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
they  are  not  influenced  by  .the  peculiarities  of 
studies,  or  professions,  which  can  operate  but 
upon  small  numbers,  or  by  the  accidents  of  tran- 
sient fashions  or  temporary  opinions;  they  are 
the  genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity,  such 
as  the  world  will  always  supply,  and  observation 
will  always  find.  His  persons  act  and  speak  by 
the  influence  of  those  general  passions  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the 
whole  system  of  life  is  continued  in  motion.  In 
the  writings  of  other  dramatists,  a  character  is 
too  often  an  individual;  in  those  of  Shakspeare, 
it  is  commonly  a  species. 

Such  are  the  characteristics  which  distinguish 
Shakspeare  from  all  other  poets,  and  which  just- 
ly entitle  him  to  that  adoration  with  which  his 
country  has  enshrined  his  memory. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  great  events  to 
little  causes,  see  the  origin  of  Shakspeare's  glo- 
ry in  his  being  compelled  to  quit  the  country,  for 
having  first  assisted  in  robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lu- 
cy's park,  and  afterwards  lampooning  him  in  a 
ballad.  But  Shakspeare's  genius  was  not  born 
to  blush  unseen,  and  sooner  or  later  must  have 
burst  every  trammel  with  which  it  was  fettered. 

When  Shakspeare  fled  to  London,  the  natural 
bent  of  his  wit  and  humor  threw  him  among  the 
players;  he  was  a  stranger,  and  ignorant  of  the 
art,  and  he  was  glad  to  enter  the  company  in  a 
very  subordinate  situation;  nor  did  his  perform- 
ance as  an  actor  recommend  him  to  any  distin- 
guished notice. 

The  part  of  an  actor,  however,  neither  en- 
gaged nor  deserved  the  attention  of  Shakspeare, 
who  soon  turned  the  advantage  which  that  situa- 
tion afforded  him  to  a  higher  and  nobler  use. 
Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  me- 
chanical enconomy  of  the  theatre,  his  native  ge- 
nius supplied  the  rest.  Thus  did  Shakspeare  set 
out  with  little  advantage  of  education,  no  advice 
or  assistance  from  persons  more  learned  than 
himself,  and  entirely  destitute  of  patronage. 

Shakspeare,  however,  was  not  long  without 
friends,for  to  be  the  acknowledged  patron  of  a  man 
of  his  genius,  was  to  receive,  not  confer,  an  hon- 
or.     The   Earl  of  Southampton  distinguished 


himself  by  his  generosity  to  the  immortal  bard; 
and  even  Queen  Elizabeth  expressed  herself  so 
much  pleased  with  the  delightful  character  he 
had  drawn  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  the  two  parts 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  that  she  commanded  the 
author  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to 
show  the  knight  in  love,  which  he  executed  in- 
imitably in  M  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  written  his 
first  play,  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  in  1589,  when 
he  was  twentyfive  years  of  age ;  his  last,  "  The 
Twelfth  Night,"  is  believed  to  have  been  finish- 
ed in  1614.  Fortythree  plays  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare,  but  seven  of  these  have 
been  rejected  as  not  written  by  him.  Of  the 
thirtysix  of  which  he  is  in  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion, not  fewer  than  twentytwo  are  still  favorites 
on  the  stage.  Thus,  as  Dr.  Gregory  says,  "  his 
dramas,  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  are  still 
gazed  at  with  unabated  ardor  by  the  populace, 
are  still  read  with  animation  by  the  scholar. 
They  interest  the  old  and  the  young,  the  gallery 
and  the  pit,  the  people  and  the  critic.  At  thek 
representation,  the  appetite  is  never  palled  ;  ex- 
pectation never  disappointed.  The  changes  of 
fashion  have  not  cast  him  into  the  shade;  the 
variations  of  language  have  not  rendered  him 
obsolete." 

In  1603,  Shakspeare,  in  conjunction  with 
Burbage,  Heminge,  Fletcher,  Condel,  and  oth- 
ers, obtained  a  license  from  King  James  the  First, 
authorizing  them  to  act  plays,  not  only  at  their 
usual  house,  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  but  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  during  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure.  Now  the  theatre  seemed  to  rise 
to  the  height  of  its  glory  and  reputation — dra- 
matic authors  abounded, — there  were  several  very 
eminent  players,  and  every  year  produced  a 
number  of  new  plays.  Shakspeare  continued  to 
be  a  principal  manager  of  the  playhouse;  until, 
having  acquired  such  a  fortune  as  satisfied  his 
moderate  wishes  and  views  in  life,  he  quitted 
the  stage,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  an  honorable  ease  at  his  native  town'  of 
Stratford  on  Avon,  where  he  lived  until  the  23d 
of  April,  1616,  when  he  paid  the  great  debt  of 
nature,  and  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil "  in  the 
53d  year  of  his  age.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  Cervantes  died  on  the  same  day 
as  Shakspeare. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 

Winstanley  relates,  that  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er meeting  once  at  a  tavern,  in  order  to  form  the 
rude  draught  of  a  tragedy,  Fletcher  undertook  to 
kill  the  king,  and  that  his  words  being  overheard 
by  a  waiter,  they  were  seized,  and  charged  with 
high  treason;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  plot  was  only  against  a  theatrical  king,  the 
affair  ended  in  mirth. 

The  connexion  between  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er was  very  intimate,  and  it  would  appear  at  one 
time  very  economical.  Aubrey  informs  us,  that 
"  there  was  a  wonderful  similarity  of  fancy  be- 
tween Mr.  Francis  Beaumont  and  Mr.  John 
Fletcher,  which  caused  that  dearness  of  friend- 
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ship  between  them.  I  liave  heard  Dr.  John 
Earle,  since  Bishop  of  Sarum,  say,  who  knew 
them,  that  his  (Beaumont's)  main  business  was 
to  correct  the  super-overflowings  of  Mr.  Fletch- 
er's wit.  They  lived  together  on  the  Bankside, 
not  far  from  the  playhouse;  both  bachelors,  had 
one  bench  of  the  house  between  them,  which  they 
did  so  admire;  the  same  clothes,  cloaks,  &c. 
between  them." 

Dryden  tells  us,  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
plays  in  his  time,  were  the  most  pleasant  and 
frequent  entertainments,  two  of  them  being  acted 
through  the  year,  for  one  of  Shakspeare's  or 
Jonson's;  and  the  reason  he  assigns  is,  because 
there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  co  edies,  and 
a  pathos  in  their  most  serious  plays,  which  suit 
generally  with  all  men's  humor.  The  case,  how- 
ever, is  now  reversed,  for  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er's are  not  acted  above  once  for  fifty  times  that 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  represented. 

EXPRESSION. 

Hylas,  the  scholar  of  Pylades,  and  almost 
sufficiently  advanced  in  his  art  to  rival  his  mas- 
ter, one  day  played  in  a  piece,  of  which  the  last 
words  were — The  Great  Agamemnon  ! — Hy- 
las, to  express  the  idea  of  greatness,  stretched 
out  his  whole  body,  as  if  he  meant  to  indicate  the 
measure  of  a  very  great  man.  Pylades,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  audience,  could  not  contain 
himself,  but  cried  aloud,  "  You  represent  length, 
not  grandeur."  The  people,  excited  by  this 
critique  insisted  that  Pylades  should  get  upon 
the  stage,  and  act  the  same  part  himself.  Py- 
lades obeyed ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  passage 
in  question,  he  represented  Agamemnon  as  pen- 
sive; since  tiothing  in  his  opinion,  was  so  char- 
acteristic of  a  great  king,  as  thought  for  all. 

ELKANAH  SETTLE. 

Elkanah  Settle,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
was  so  reduced  as  to  attend  a  booth  at  Barthol- 
omew Fair,  the  keepers  of  which  gave  him  a 
salary  for  writing  drolls.  He  also  was  obliged 
to  appear  in  his  old  age  as  a  performer  in  these 
wretched  theatrical  exhibitions;  and  in  a  farce 
called  "  St.  George  of  England,"  acted  a  drag- 
on, inclosed  in  a  case  of  green  leather  of  his 
own  invention.  To  this  circumstance,  Dr.  Young 
refers  in  the  following  lines,  in  his  epistle  to  Mr. 
Pope. 

"  Poor  Elkanah  !  all  other  changes  past, 
For  bread,  in  Smithficld  dragons  hiss'd  at  last,-, 
S[Kt  streams  oflire  to  make  the  butchers  gape, 
And  found  his  manners  suited  to  his  shape,"  &c. 

In  the  end,  he  obtained  admission  into  the 
Charter  house,  where  he  died. 

NAT.  LEE. 

Cibber  says,  that  Lee  "  was  so  pathetic  a 
reader  of  his  own  scenes,  that  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  an  actor  who  was  present,  that  while 
Lee  was  reading  to  Major  Mohun  at  a  rehearsal, 
Mohun,  in  the  warmth  of  his  admiration,  threw 
down  his  part,  and  said,  unless  1   were  able  to 


play  as  well  as  you  read  it,  to  what  purpose 
should  I  undertake  it  1  And  jet  (continued  Cib- 
ber) this  very  author,  whose  elocution  raised 
such  admiration  in  so  capital  an  actor,  when  he 
attempted  to  be  an  actor  himself,  soon  quitted  the 
stage,  in  an  honest  despair  of  ever  making  any 
profitable  figure  there."  The  part  which  Lee 
attempted  and  failed  in,  was  Duncan,  in  Sir 
William  Davenant's  alteration  of  Macbeth. 


DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM.  < 

In  one  of  Dryden's  plays  there  was  this  line, 
which  the  actress  endeavored  to  speak  in  as 
moving  and  affecting  a  tone  as  she  could: 

"  My  wound  is  great,  because  it  is  so  small ; " 
then  she  paused,   and  looked    very  distressed. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,   was  in   one  of  the 
boxes,  rose  immediately  from  his  seat,  and  added 
in  a  loud  ridiculing  tone  of  voice, 

"Then  'twould  be  greater,  were  it  none  at  all;" 
which  had  such  an  affect  on  the  audience,  who 
before  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  play, 
that  they  hissed  the  poor  woman  off  the  stage, 
and  would  never  bear  her  appearance  in  the  rest 
of  her  part.  As  this  was  the  second  night  only  of 
the  play,  it  made  Dryden  lose  his  benefit  night. 

"THE  SUSPICIOUS  HUSBAND." 

It  is  pretty  generally  known,  that  George  the 
First  entertained  n  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
queen,  and  that  he  supposed  the  object  of  her 
affections  was  Count  Koningsmark.  So  strong- 
ly did  this  opinion  work  on  the  monarch's  mind, 
that  he  doomed  her  to  be  confined  for  life  in  a 
castle  of  his  own  in  Hanover.  The  reason 
which  he  gave  for  his  suspicion  was,  that  hav- 
ing occasion  to  enter  her  majesty's  closet  very 
late  one  night,  he  found  her  asleep  on  the  sofa, 
and  a  man's  hat  (which  he  knew  to  belong  to 
Count  Koningsmark)  lying  by  her;  and  as  he 
thought  the  circumstance  to  amount  to  a  full 
proof  of  her  guilt,  he  took  the  barbarous  resolu- 
tion of  confining  her  in  the  castle,  where  she 
died. 

Some  time  after  this,  Dr.  Hoadly,  reflecting 
on  the  above  circumstance,  worked  up  the  com- 
edy of  the  "  Suspicious  Husband;"  the  princi- 
pal plot  of  which  is  the  causeless  jealousy  of  Mr. 
Strictland,  which  the  author  artfully  confirms,  by 
introducing  Ranger's  hat  in  Mrs.  Strictland's 
chamber,  which  being  found  by  Mr.  Strictland, 
confirms  his  suspicions,  and  makes  him  resolve 
to  part  with  his  lady.  This  play  the  doctor  ded- 
icated to  King  George  the  Second,  who  was  so 
highly  pleased  with  it,  that  he  ordered  a  private 
gratuity  of  one  thousand  guineas,  and  some  other 
emoluments,  to  the  author.  The  king  also  at- 
tended the  first  representation,  and  was  so  charm 
ed  with  Mr.  Garrick's  performance  of  Ranger, 
that  he  honored  the  house  with  his  presence  for 
several  nights  during  the  run  of  the  play.^ 


GEORGE    THE  FIRST. 
King  Goorge  the  First  was  remarkably  fond 
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of  seeing  die  play  of  Henry  VIII.  One  night 
being  very  attentive  to  that  part  of  the  play 
where  Henry  the  Eighth  commands  his  minister 
Wolsey,  to  write  circular  letters  of  indemnity  to 
every  country  where  the  payment  of  certain  heavy 
taxes  had  been  disputed,  and  remarking  the 
manner  in  which  the  minister  artfully  communi- 
cated these  commands  to  his  secretary,  Crom- 
well, whispering  thus — > 

" A  word  with  you. 

Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shin; 

Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon :  the  grieved  Commons 

Hardly  conceive  of  me.    Let  it  be  noised, 

That  thro'  our  intercession  this  revokement 

And  pardon  comes ;  " 

the  king  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  craft  of 
the  minister,  in  fiching  from  his  master  the  merit 
of  the  good  action,  though  he  himself  had  been 
the  author  of  the  evil  complained  of;  and  turn- 
ing to  the  prince,  who  then  stood  near  him  (the 
play  being  acted  at  Hampton  Court),  said  to 
him,  "  You  see,  George,  what  you  have  one  day 
to  expect;  an  English  minister  will  be  an 
English  minister  in  every  age  and  in  every 
reign."  J 


DUCHESS  OF  BOLTON. 

Lavinia  Fenton  (afterwards  Duchess  of  Bol- 
ton) was  tempted  by  Rich  from  the  Haymarket 
to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  the  year  1728,  by  a 
salary  of  fifteen  shillings  per  week :  on  the 
success  of  The  Beggars'  Opera,  to  secure  this 
valuable  actress,  he  raised  it  to  thirty  shillings  ! 
and  such  v/as  the  rage  of  the  town  respecting 
her,  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  guarded  home 
every  night  by  a  considerable  party  of  her  confi- 
dential friends,  to  prevent  her  being  run  away 
with. 


MACKLIN  AND  SHUTER. 

During  the  rehearsal  of  Macbeth  by  Macklin, 
when  he  was  in  the  seventyfifth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  so  prolix  and  tedious  in  the  rehearsal  of 
his  character,  as  well  as  in  his  instructions  to 
the  other  actors,  that  Shuter  exclaimed,  "  the 
case  was  very  hard,  for  the  time  has  been,  that 
when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
and  there  an  end."  Macklin  overhearing  him, 
good  naturedly  replied,  "  Ah,  Ned!  and  the  time 
was,  that  when  liquor  was  in,  wit  was  out,  but 
it  is  not  so  with  thee."  Shuter  rejoined,  in  the 
words  of  Shakspeare, 

"  Now,  now,  thou  art  a  man  again." 


VOLTAIRE  AND  PIRON 

Voltaire  and  Piron  were  contemporaries;  Pi- 
ron,  as  a  critic,  did  not  relish  all  Voltaire's  dra- 
matic productions,  and  Voltaire  was  angry  with 
Piron  for  not  approving  them.  Voltaire,  how- 
ever, knowing  the  overwhelming  force  of  Piron's 
opinion,  called  upon  him  one  day  with  a  new 
piece,  which  he  thought  had  been  labored  into 
such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  defy  all  criticism. 
"  There,  (said  he)  my  good  friend,  do  me  the 


favor  to  read  that ;  I  will  call  for  it  in  two  days, 
and  request  your  candid  opinion  of  it."  Voltaire 
called  upon  his  friend.  "  Well,  have  you  read 
if?  "  "  Yes."  "  What  do  you  think  of  it!  " 
"  I  think  it  will  be  hissed."  "You  are  mis- 
taken (said  Voltaire),  the  manager  has  accepted 
it.  Go  with  me  to  the  theatre  this  day  week, 
and  see  the  representation."  They  went;  the 
performance  began ;  proceeded  very  heavily 
through  two  acts;  in  the  third  act  the  scenery 
met  with  some  applause;  the  last  two  acts,  from 
the  hard  efforts  of  the  actors,  passed  quietly,  and 
the  curtain  dropped!  Voltaire  then,  jogging  his 
companion,  who  appeared  half  asleep,  said, 
"  Now,  my  good  friend,  you  find  you  were  mis- 
taken." "  Not  much,"  replied  Piron.  "Yes 
(said  the  other)  you  thought  the  piece  would  be 
hissed."  "  My  dear  sir,  (rejoined  Piron)  how 
can  people  hiss  when  they  yawn!" 

FIELDING. 

Although  peculiar  circumstances  may  some- 
times have  an  influence  in  the  success  or  con- 
demnation of  a  play,  yet  the  audience  generally 
discover  a  taste  and  discrimination,  which  are 
the  best  tests  of  merit.  An  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred respecting  Fielding's  comedy  ot  «•  The 
Wedding  Day."  Garrick,  who  performed  a 
principal  character,  and  who  was  even  then  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  public,  told  Fielding  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  the  audience  would  make  free 
with  him  in  a  particular  passage,  and  remarked, 
that  as  a  repulse  might  disconcert  him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night,  the  passage  should  be  omit- 
ted. "  No,"  replied  Fielding,  **  if  the  scene  is 
not  a  good  one,  let  the  audience  find  that  out." 
The  play  was  accordingly  produced  without  al- 
teration; and,  as  had  been  anticipated,  marks 
of  disapprobation  appeared.  Garrick,  alarmed 
at  the  hisses  he  had  met  with,  retired  into  the 
Green  Room,  where  the  author  was  solacing  him- 
self with  a  bottle  of  champagne.  He  had  by  this 
time  drank  pretty  freely,  and  glancing  his  eye  on 
the  actor,  while  clouds  of  tobacco  issued  from  his 
mouth,  cried  out,  "  What's  the  matter  Garrick! 
what  are  they  hissing  now!"  "  Why,  the  scene 
that  I  begged  you  to  retrench,"  replied  the  ac- 
tor; "  I  knew  it  would  not  do;  and  they  have 
so  frightened  me,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  col- 
lect myself  again  the  whole  night."  "011!" 
replied  Fielding,  with  great  coolness,  "  they 
have  found  it  out,  have  they!" 

"THREE  WEEKS  AFTER  MARRIAGE." 

Murphy's  farce  of  Three  Weeks  after  Mar- 
riage, affords  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  ca- 
priciousness  of  public  taste,  and  the  injustice  of 
some  public  decisions.  It  was  first  produced  in 
1764,  under  the  title  of  "  What  we  must  all  come 
to;"  but  met  with  so  much  opposition,  that  the 
audience  would  not  hear  it  to  the  conclusion. 
Twelve  years  after,  Lewis  ventured  to  produce  it 
again  at  his  benefit,  with  the  new  title;  when  it 
met  with  universal  applause,  and  has  continued 
ever  since  to  be  a  favorite  on  the  stage. 
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PERCY  ANECDOTES. 


MRS.    POWELL. 

When  Mr.  Boaden  had  read  his  unsuccessful 
drama  of"  Aurelio  and  Miranda,"  in  the  Green 
Room,  he  observed,  that  he  knew  nothing  so 
terrible  as  reading  a  piece  before  such  a  critical 
audience.  Mrs.  Powell,  the  actress,  who  was 
present,  said  she  knew  one  thing  much  more 
terrible.  "  What  can  that  be1?  "  demanded  the 
author.  "  To  be  obliged,"  said  she,  "  to  sit  and 
hoar  it." 


AN  AMATEUR. 
Charles  Hulet,  a  comedian  of  some  celebrity 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  was  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  bookseller.  After  reading  plays  in 
his  master's  shop,  he  used  to  repeat  speeches  in 
the  kitchen,  in  the  evening,  to  the  destruction 
of  many  a  chair,  which  he  substituted  in  the 
room  of  the  real  persons  in  the  drama.  One 
night,  as  he  was  repeating  the  part  of  Alexander, 
with  his  wooden  representative  of  Clitus,  (an 
elbow  chair)  and  coming  to  the  speech  where 
the  old  general  is  to  be  killed,  this  young  mock 
Alexander  snatched  a  poker,  instead  of  a  javelin, 
and  threw  it  with  such  strength  against  poor 
Clitus,  that  the  chair  was  killed  upon  the  spot, 
and  lay  mangled  oh  the  floor.  The  death  of 
Clitus  made  a  monstrous  noise,  which  disturbed 
the  master  in  the  parlor,  who  called  out  to  know 
the  reason  ;  and  was  answered  by  the  cook  be- 
low, "  Nothing,  sir,  but  that  Alexander  has  kill- 
ed Clitus." 


A    BLUNDER. 

1  When  Mr.  Garrick  introduced  an  alteration 
on  the  stage,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  a, 
it  gave  rise  to  a  whimsical  occurrence  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  in  the  rehearsal  of  Coriolanus, 
which  was  preparing  for  the  benefit  of  Thomson's 
sisters.  In  that  scene,  where  the  Roman  ladies 
come  in  procession  to  solicit  Coriolanus  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  they  are  attended  by  the  tribunes. 
The  centurions  of  the  Volscian  army  bearing 
fasces,  they  were  ordered  by  Coriolanus,  then 
played  by  Mr.  Quin,  to  lower  them  as  a  token  of 
respect.  The  men  who  personated  the  centuri- 
ons, imagining  thrcugh  Mr.  Quin's  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation, which  was  of  the  old  school,  that  he 
said  their  faces,  they  all  bowed  their  heads  to- 
gether, instead  of  lov/ering  the  engines  of  their 
authority. 


"  ORDERS." 
A  French  author,  who  had  produced  a  very 
doubtful  production,  was  very  liberal  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  orders  on  the  first  night  of  its  per- 
formance. The  piece  was,  however,  so  bad, 
that  all  his  hired  friends  deserted  him,  except 
one,  who  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  yet  open  to 
his  conviction,  was  reduced  at  last  to  hiss  and 
cheer  at  the  same  time.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said 
a  spectator,  "  that  you  can  approve  and  disap- 
prove at  the  same  time'?  "  "  No,  no,"  said  he, 
"  that  is  not  the  case:  I  know    this  play  is  the 


most  execrable  that  was  ever  performed,  but  I 
came  with  an  order,  and  have  a  great  regard  for 
the  author;  and  so  that  I  may  neither  wrong  him 
nor  my  own  judgment,  I  have  abused  the  piece 
out  of  justice  to  myself  until  I  am  hoarse,  and  I 
have  clapped  it  to  oblige  him  until  my  hands  are 
sore." 


COLLEY  CIBBER. 

Colley  Clbber,  known  for  some  years  by  the 
name  of  Master  Colley,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  in  a  very  subordinate  situation. 
After  waiting  impatiently  for  the  Prompter's  no- 
tice, he  by  good  fortune  obtained  the  honor  of 
carrying  a  message  on  the  stage  to  one  of  the 
principal  actors  of  that  day,  whom  he  greatly 
disconcerted  by  his  awkwardness.  Bettej  ton,  in 
anger,  inquired  who  it  was  that.had  committed 
such  a  blunder'?  Drones,  the  prompter,  replied, 
«  Master  Colley."  "  Then  forfeit  him,"  re- 
joined Betterton.  "  Why,  sir,  he  has  no  sala- 
ry." "No!  then  put  him  down  ten  shillings  a 
week,  and  forfeit  him  five."  To  this  good- 
natured  adjustment  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
Cibber  owed  the  first  money  he  received  from 
the  dramatic  treasury. 

Cibber,  in  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle 
on  the  subject  of  Garrick's  performance  of  Bays 
in  the  "  Rehearsal,"  spoke  of  the  Roscius  with 
affected  derogation,  saying,  "  to  be  sure  Garrick 
was  well  enough,  but  not  superior  to  his  son 
Theophilus."  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  replied,  "Come, 
come,  Cibber,  tell  me  if  there  is  not  something 
like  envy  in  your  character  of  this  young  gentle- 
man'? The  actor  who  pleases  everybody,  must 
be  a  man  of  merit."  The  old  man  felt  the  force 
of  this  sensible  rebuke;  and  frankly  replied, 
"  Why  faith,  Bracy,  I  believe  you  are  right,  the 
young  fellow  is  clever." 

VICTIM  OF  RIDICULE. 

Mr.  Delane,  an  actor  of  great  merit,  and  % 
valuable  member  of  society,  had  two  peculiarities 
upon  the  stage,  which  Garrick  imitated,  and  ren- 
dered him  so  ridiculous,  that  he  was  constantly 
laughed  at.  Having  generous,  though  weak  feel- 
ings, Mr.  Delane  took  to  drinking,  and  in  reali- 
ty broke  his  heart. 

MRS.   SIDDONS. 

"  Form'd  for  the  tragic  scene,  to  grace  the  stage, 
With  rival  excellence  of  love  and  rage; 
Mistress  of  each  soft  art,  with  matchless  skill 
To  turn  and  wind  the  passions  at  her  will ; 
To  melt  the  heart  with  sympathetic  woe, 
Awake  the  sigh,  and  teach  the  tear  to  flow; 
To  put  on  frenzy's  wild  distracted  glare, 
And  freeze  the  soul  with  horror  and  despair; 
With  just  desert  enroll'd  in  endless  fame, 
Conscious  of  worth  superior,  Siddons  came.'! 

Although  some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  male  tragedians,  yet,  by 
common  consent,  Mrs.  Siddons  is  allowed  to  be 
the  greatest  actress  that  ever  trod  the  British 
stage.  This  lady,  who  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Kem- 
ble,  first  became  a  candidate  for  public  favor  as 
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a  singer;  but  shfe  soon  abandoned  the  operatic 
line,  for  the  most  sublime  department  of  the  dra- 
ma— tragedy.  It  was  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1782,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  first  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  the  character  of  Isabella.  The 
excellence  of  her  performance  was  universally 
acknowledged  and  applauded ;  but  the  surest  test 
of  its  merit  was  in  the  sympathy  of  the  audience, 
which  was  not  only  evinced  by  tears,  bnt  such 
was  the  "  cunning  of  the  scene,"  that  several  la- 
dies actually  fainted.  Her  fame  was  at  once  es- 
tablished as  the  first  tragedian  in  Europe;  and 
the  numerous  characters  which  she  successively 
added  to  that  of  Isabella,  fully  justified  the  first 
decision  of  the  public.  Testimonials  of  her 
transcendent  talents  were  poured  in  from  all  quar- 
ters ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  subscribed  a 
purse  of  one  hundred  guineas,  which  was  present- 
ed by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur)  Pigott  and 
Mr.  Fielding,  accompanied  by  a  very  polite  let- 
ter, expressing  their  admiration  of  her  talents. 

From  the  period  of  Mrs.  Siddon's  first  appear- 
ance, to  her  quitting  the  stage,  she  had  "  no  ri- 
val near  her  throne;  "  nor  did  she  wait  till  her 
powers  were  impaired,  for,  though  advanced  in 
years,  she  retired  in  the  full  blaze  of  popularity. 

Not  many  years  before  her  retirement,  this 
celebrated  actress  went  down  to  Bath,  to  play  a 
few  of  her  favorite  characters.  One  morning 
coming  from  rehearsal,  she  called  in  at  a  shop  to 
purchase  some  article  of  dress.  Wholly  absorb- 
ed in  the  part  she.  was  to  perform,  whilst  the 
shopman  was  displaying  his  muslins,  &c.  Mrs. 
S.  took  one  in  her  hand,  and  fixing  her  eyes  full 
on  the  man,  exclaimed  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  Did 
you  say,  sir,  this  would  washl  "  The  poor  fel- 
low, in  great  alarm,  began  to  think  the  intellects 
of  his  customer  were  not  right;  but  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons, recalled  to  recollection  by  his  astonishment, 
with  a  smile,  apologized  for  her  absence  of  mind, 
and  repeated  the  question  in  a  voice  better  suited 
to  the  occasion. 

MR.  PALMER. 

Mr.  John  Palmer,  well  known  as  an  actor,  on 
the  London  boards,  as  well  as  for  his  struggles 
with  the  winter  theatres,  when  he  opened  one  at 
the  east  end  of  the  town,  called  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  terminated  his  dramatic  career  and  his 
life  on  the  Liverpool  stage,  in  1798.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have 
performed  the  "  Stranger,"  he  received  the  dis- 
tressing intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  second 
son,  a  youth  in  whom  his  dearest  hopes  were 
centered,  and  whose  amiable  manners  had  brought 
into  action  the  tenderest  affections  of  a  parent. 
|  The  play,  in  consequence  of  this,  was  deferred; 
and  during  the  interval,  he  had  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  calm  the  agitation  of  his  mind.  The 
success  with  which  he  performed  the  part,  called 
for  a  second  representation  (August  2,  1798),  in 
I  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  poignancy  of  his 
j  own  feelings,  and  in  which  the  audience  were 
doomed  to  witness  a  catastrophe  which  was  tru- 
ly melancholy.  In  the  fourth  act,  Baron  Stein- 
fort  obtains  an  interview  with  the  Stranger, 
whom  he  discovers  to  be  his  old  friend.  He  pre- 
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vails  on  him  to  relate  the  cause  of  his  seclusion 
from  the  world:  in  this  relation  (he  feelings  of 
Mr.  Palmer  were  visibly  much  agitated;  and  at 
the  moment  he  mentioned  his  wife  and  children, 
having  uttered  (as  in  the  character)  "  O  God! 
O  God!  there  is  another  and  a  better  world  !" 
he  fell  lifeless  on  the  stage.  The  audience  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  his  fall  was  nothing  more 
than  a  studied  addition  to  the  part;  but  seeing 
him  carried  off  in  deadly  stiffness,  the  utmost  as- 
tonishment and  terror  became  depicted  in  every 
countenance.  Hammerton,  Callan,  and  Mara, 
were  the  persons  who  conveyed  the  lifeless  corpse 
from  the  stage  into  the  scene  room.  Medical  as- 
sistance was  immediately  procured;  his  veins 
were  opened,  but  they  yielded  not  a  single  drop 
of  blood  ;  and  every  other  means  of  resuscitation 
were  had  recourse  to,  without  effect.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  faculty,  finding  every  endeavor  in- 
effectual, formally  announced  his  death. 

RUSSIAN  STAGE. 

After  the  return  of  Kotzebue  from  Siberia, 
the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  appointed  him  mana- 
ger of  the  German  Theatre  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  censorship,  though  at  the  time  exerci- 
sed with  much  lenity  by  the  Aulic  counsellor, 
Adelung,  gave  Kotzebue  great  trouble.  In  or- 
der to  please  the  Emperor  Paul,  the  word  repub- 
lic was  not  allowed  to  be  pronounced  in  his  play 
of  Octavia;  nor  did  Anthony  dare  to  say,  '*  Die 
like  a  Roman,  free!  "  In  his  comedy  of  "  The 
Epigram,"  it  was  found  necessary  to  change  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  into  the  master  of  that  island; 
and  to  leave  out  the  observation,  that  caviare 
comes  from  Russia,  and  that  Russia  is  to  the 
Germans  a  distant  country;  the  counsellor  was 
not  suffered  to  think  himself  a  good  patriot,  in 
having  refused  to  marry  a  foreigner;  nor  was 
the  remark  allowed,  that  a  valet  could  be  an  in- 
solent fellow;  the  passage  which  observes  that 
his  highness  is  neither  blind  nor  sick,  was  struck 
out ;  the  princess  was  not  permitted  to  have  a  grey- 
hound, nor  the  counsellor  to  tickle  the  dog's  ear. 

In  the  play  entitled  **  The  Two  Klingsbergs," 
the  Russian  Prince,  who  is  incidentally  mention- 
ed, was  transformed  into  a  great  foreign  noble- 
man; the  lady  who  is  to  wear  a  Polish  cap,  was 
made  to  wear  an  Hungarian  one;  the  word  for- 
tress was  changed  to  prison,  courtier  to  flatter- 
er; and  my  uncle  the  minister,  to  my  all  power- 
ful uncle.  The  exclamation  of  young  Klingsberg 
respecting  his  aunt  and  Amelia,  "  At  last  they 
will  be  princesses,"  was  struck  out  as  offensive. 

In  the  play  called  "  The  Abbe  de  1'  Epee," 
(the  Blind  Boy)  citizens  were  not  allowed  to 
live  at  Toulouse.  Franval  durst  not  say,  "  Wo 
to  my  native  country!  "  but  "  Wo  to  my  coun* 
try!  "  because  a  Russian  edict  prohibited  the 
use  of  the  word  native  country,  or  father's  land. 
"  These  instances,"  Kotzebue  justly  observes, 
"  are  sufficient  to  show  how  dangerous  the  office 
of  Censor  was  to  him  who  exercised  it,  and  how 
oppressive  to  the  author  upon  whom  it  was  ex- 
ercised. Mr.  Adelung,  with  the  best  disposition 
in  the  world,  could  not  render  the  burthen  light- 
er to  me." 
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PERCY    ANECDOTES. 


CRIME     AND     PUNISHMENT. 


ROMAN  LENITY. 

Under  the  consulship  of  Acilius  Glabrio,  and 
Piso,  the  Acilian  law  was  made  to  prevent  the 
intriguing  for  places ;  by  which  the  guilty  were 
condemned  to  a  fine;  they  could  not  be  admitted 
into  the  rank  of  senators,  nor  nominated  to  any 
public  office.  Dio  says,  that  the  Senate  engaged 
the  consuls  to  propose  this  law,  by  reason  that 
C.  Cornelius,  the  tribune,  had  resolved  to  cause 
more  severe  punishments  to  be  enacted  against 
this  crime,  to  which  the  people  seemed  much  in- 
clined. The  Senate  judged  rightly,  that  exces- 
sive punishments  would  indeed  strike  terror  into 
the  minds  of  the  people,  but  that  they  must  also 
have  this  effect,  that  there  would  be  no  one  after- 
wards to  accuse  or  condemn ;  whereas,  by  pro- 
posing moderate  penalties,  there  would  always 
be  judges  and  accusers. 


PERFIDY  PUNISHED. 

While  the  Romans  were  besieging  the  city  of 
Falisca,  a  schoolmaster  contrived  to  lead  the 
children  of  the  principal  men  of  the  city  into  the 
Roman  camp.  The  novelty  of  such  baseness  sur- 
prised them,  and  they  so  much  abhorred  it,  that 
they  immediately  ordered  the  arms  of  the  traitor 
to  be  tied,  and  giving  each  of  the  scholars  a 
whip,  bade  them  whip  their  master  back  to  the 
city,  and  then  return  to  their  parents.  The  boys 
executed  their  task  so  well  in  this  instance,  that 
the  wretch  died  under  their  blows  as  they  enter- 
ed the  city.  The  generosity  of  the  Romans 
touched  the  Faliscans  so  sensibly,  that  the  next 
day  they  submitted  themselves  to  the  Romans  on 
honorable  terms. 


LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

Lysander  having  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Athenians,  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be 
tried,  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  brought 
against  that  nation  of  having  thrown  all  the  cap- 
tives of  two  gallies  down  a  precipice,  and  of  hav- 
ing resolved,  in  full  assembly,  to  cut  off  the  hands 
of  those  whom  they  should  chance  to  make  pri- 
soners. The  Athenians  were  therefore  all  mas- 
sacred, except  Adymantes,  who  had  opposed  the 
decree  of  his  brother  senators. 


BECKET'S  EXECUTIONERS. 
In  the  year  1170,  the  four  knights  who  slew 
Thomas  a  Becket,  fled  for  refuge  to  Knaresbor- 
ough  Castle;  their  names  were  Sir  Hugh  de 
Morville,  whose  descendants  were  settled  in 
Cumberland,  where  the  sword  with  which  he 
slew  Thomas  a  Becket  was  long  kept,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  circumstance;  Sir  Richard  Breton; 
Sir  William  Tracey;  Sir  Reginald  Fitz-urse,  or 
Bear's  son.     They  remained  shut  up  for  a  year; 


but  submitting  to  the  church,  were  pardoned  on 
condition  of  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 


POISONED  CUP. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  went  into  a  vine- 
yard near  the  Vatican,  where  his  son  Csesar 
Borgia,  Duke  of  Valence,  meaning  to  poison 
Adrian  Cardinal  Cornetti,  had  sent  certain  bot- 
tles of  wine  mixed  with  poison,  and  delivered 
them  to  a  servant,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter, commanding  him,  that  "  none  should  touch 
them  but  by  his  appointment."  It  happened 
that  the  Pope  came  in  some  time  before  supper, 
and  being  very  thirsty,  through  the  immoderate 
heat  of  the  season,  called  for  some  drink.  The 
servant  who  had  the  poisoned  wine  in  keeping, 
thinking  that  it  had  been  committed  to  him  as  a 
special  and  precious  sort  of  wine,  brought  a  cup 
of  it  to  the  Pope,  and  while  he  was  drinking,  his 
son  Borgia  came  in,  and  drank  also  of  the  same. 
Both  were  poisoned,  but  the  Pope  only  died;  his 
son,  by  the  strength  of  youth  and  nature,  and  use 
of  potent  remedies,  recovered. 


PARRICIDE. 

Parricide  was  by  the  Roman  law  punished  in 
a  much  severer  manner  than  any  other  kind  of 
homicide.  After  being  scourged,  the  delinquents 
were  sowed  up  in  a  leathern  sack,  with  a  live 
dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  so  cast 
into  the  sea.  Solon,  it  is  true,  in  his  laws  made 
none  against  parricide,  conceiving  it  impossible 
that  any  one  should  be  guilty  of  so  unnatural  a 
barbarity.  The  Persians,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, entertained  the  same  notion,  when  they  ad- 
judged all  persons  who  killed  their  reputed  pa- 
rents to  be  illegitimate ;  and  to  some  such  reason 
as  this  must  be  imputed  the  omission  of  an  ex- 
emplary punishment  for  this  crime  in  the  English 
laws;  which  treat  it  no  otherwise  than  as  simple 
murder,  unless  the  child  is  also  the  servant  of  the 
parent. 

JAMES  THE  SIXTH. 

When  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  was  on  his 
way  to  London,  to  occupy  the  English  throne, 
he  gave  a  sad  omen  of  his  reign  by  an  act  of  wan- 
ton despotism.  A  cut-purse,  who  had  followed 
the  king's  retinue  from  Berwick,  ores  taken  at 
Newark  on  Trent,  in  the  fact;  and  having  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  the  king,  of  his  own  authority, 
and  without  even  the  form  of  trial,  directed  a 
warrant  to  the  Recorder  of  Newark,  to  have  him 
hanged,  which  was  executed  accordingly.  Al- 
though not  the  slightest  resistance  was  made  to 
this  needless  and  daring  violation  of  the  laws  of 
England,  and  of  the  first  principles  of  all  civil 
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ized  government,  yet  it  made  a  deep  impression. 
The  Tudors,  with  all  their  tyranny,  had  never 
been  guilty  of  so  wanton  an  outrage  on  the  most 
venerated  institution  of  the  country — trial  by  ju- 
ry; and  men  wondered  what  further  innovations 
the  Scottish  Solomon  would  make. 


HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 

Among  the  spectators  at  the  execution  of  Bad- 
ly, the  tailor,  who  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  for 
heresy,  was  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Henry  V.  Struck  with  pity  at  the  miserable 
cries  of  the  unhappy  victim,  the  prince  command- 
ed the  fire  to  be  extinguished,  and  offered  him  a 
pension  if  he  would  retract  his  opinions.  But 
this  Badly  declined  to  do,  and  perished  resolute 
in  his  faith. 

VESTAL  VIRGIN. 

A  young  lady  of  high  birth  and  fashion  at 
Rome,  but  unfortunately  of  the  number  of  Vestal 
virgins,  became  involved  in  a  fatal  snare,  by  a 
line  which  dropped  carelessly  from  her  pen.  The 
Vestals  were  allowed  great  honors  and  great  lib- 
erty ;  and  this  lady  had  probably  been  pleasantly 
entertained  by  some  married  friend,  from  whose 
demeanor  she  had  formed  a  very  favorable  idea 
of  wedlock.  Actuated  by  some  motive,  she 
wrote  on  a  scroll,  in  the  ecstasy  of  her  spirit, 
"  Felices  Nupta  !  Moriar  ni  nubere  dulce 
est."  Hail,  happy  bride  !  I  would  I  were  dead 
or  wedded. 

The  verse  was  unhappily  found,  and  her  hand 
writing  being  known,  she  was  accused  of  having 
incurred  the  punishment  due  to  those  who  dis- 
graced the  temple  of  Vesta,  that  of  being  buried 
alive.  Seneca  reports  the  argument  on  both 
sides,  but  does  not  give  us  the  result. 


FATE  OF  CHARLES  I. 

When  the  news  of  Charles  the  First's  fate 
reached  Sweden,  though  it  made  a  great  noise, 
yet  very  few  thought  of  it  with  any  horror;  nay, 
the  French  ambassador  said  it  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  all  princes,  how  they  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  justice  and  moderation.  On  its  first 
mention  at  court,  the  Queen  Christina  turned  to 
a  nobleman  who  came  in  a  moment  after,  and 
said,  "  My  lord,  the  English  have  cut  off  their 
king's  head,  for  making  no  use  of  it,  and  they 
have  acted  very  wisely." 


BLOOD'S  ATTEMPT  ON  ORMOND. 

The  attempt  of  the  infamous  assassin  Blood, 
Upon  the  life  of  the  great  and  good  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  was  suspected 
to  have  been  contrived  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. Ormond  himself  overlooked  it,  but  his 
son,  the  young  Earl  of  Ossory,  who  was  warm, 
brave,  and  spirited,  did  not  preserve  so  cool  a 
temper  upon  the  occasion.  While  Buckingham 
was  standing  behind  the  king,  this  young  earl 
advanced  to  him  with  a  stern  aspect,  "  My  lord," 


said  he,  in  a  low  and  sullen  voice;  "  I  well  know 
that  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  late  attempt 
of  Blood.  Take  notice,  should  my  father  come 
to  an  untimely  or  violent  death,,  I  shall  consider 
you  as  the  assassin ;  I  shall  pistol  you  as  tho 
assassin;  I  shall  pistol  you  though  you  stand  be- 
hind the  king  :  I  tell  it  you  in  his  majesty's 
presence,  that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my 
word." 


INDIAN    PUNISHMENT. 

In  one  of  the  Bombay  journals  of  1814,  there  is 
the  following  account  of  the  punishment  of  a 
criminal  at  Baroda,  by  an  elephant.  The  man 
was  a  slave,  and  two  days  before  had  murdered 
his  master,  brother  to  a  native  chieftain,  named 
Ameer  Sahib.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  ele- 
phant was  brought  out,  with  only  the  driver  on 
his  back,  surrounded  by  natives  with  bamboos  in 
their  hands.  The  criminal  was  placed  three 
yards  behind  on  the  ground,  his  legs  tied  by 
three  ropes,  which  were  fastened  to  a  ring  on 
the  right  hind  leg  of  the  animal.  At  every  step 
the  elephant  took,  it  jerked  him  forwards,  and 
eight  or  ten  steps  must  have  dislocated  every 
limb,  for  they  were  loose  and  broken  when  the 
elephant  had  preceeded  five  hundred  yards. 
The  man,  though  covered  with  mud,  showed 
every  sign  of  life,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  most 
excruciating  torments.  After  having  been  tor- 
tured in  this  manner  about  an  hour,  he  was  taken 
to  the  outside  of  the  town,  when  the  elephant, 
which  is  instructed  for  snch  purposes,  is  backed, 
and  puts  his  foot  on  the  head  of  the  criminal. 

THE  DRUNKARD'S  CLOAK. 
It  appears  from  "  Gardiner's  England's  Griev- 
ance in  relation  to  the  Coal  Trade,"  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  magistrates  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  punished  drunkards  by 
making  them  put  a  tub  over  their  heads,  with 
holes  in  the  sides  for  the  arms  to  pass  through, 
called  the  Drunkard's  Cloak,  and  thus  walk 
through  the  streets  of  the  town. 


SAVING  A  PREACHER. 

During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  a  cob- 
bler of  New  York  killed  an  Indian;  but  as  this 
man  was  an  eloquent  preacher  as  well  as  a  cob- 
bler, the  colonists  determined  not  to  lose  him; 
they  tried  him  in  the  accustomed  manner,  and 
he  was  found  guilty;  but  on  the  day  of  execu- 
tion, they  took  a  poor  old  weaver  who  had 
long  been  bed-ridden,  out  of  his  bed,  and  hang- 
ed him  instead  of  the  real  offender. 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
In  the  Isle  of  Man,  it  was  formerly  the  law, 
that  to  take  away  an  ox- or  a  horse  was  not  a 
felony,  but  a  trespass,  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
that  little  territory  of  concealing  or  carrying 
them  off;  but  to  steal  a  pig  or  a  fowl,  which  is 
easily  done,  was  a  capital  crime,  for  which  the 
offender  was  punished  with  death. 
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PERCY  ANECDOTES. 


SIGNAL  SELF  PUNISHMENT. 

Three  German  robbers  having  acquired,  by 
various  atrocities,  what  amounted  to  a  valuable 
booty,  they  agreed  to  divide  the  spoil,  and  to  re- 
tire from  so  dangerous  a  vocation.  When  the 
day  arrived  which  they  had  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  one  of  them  was  despatched  to  a  neigh- 
boring town,  to  purchase  provisions  for  their 
last  carousal.  The  other  two  secretly  agreed  to 
murder  him  on  his  return,  that  each  might  come 
in  for  half  of  the  plunder,  instead  of  one-third. 
They  did  so.  But  the  murdered  man  was  a 
closer  calculator  than  his  assassins,  for  he  had 
previously  poisoned  part  of  the  provisions,  in 
order  that  he  might  appropriate  the  whole  of  the 
spoil  to  himself.  The  triumvirate  of  worthies 
were  found  dead  together. 

LOUIS  XL 

Philip  de  Comines,  in  his  "Life  of  Louis 
XL"  has  not  concealed  the  dreadful  cruelties 
and  extortions  by  which  he  rendered  himself  one 
of  the  most  odious  monarchs  that  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  France.  Stronger  colors  could  not  be 
employed  than  those  in  which  he  describes  his 
Joathsome  dungeons,  his  iron  cages,  and  chain 
nets.  Claude  de  Seyssel,  another  historian,  says, 
"  That  about  the  places  where  he  was,  were  seen 
great  numbers  of  people  hanging  on  trees;  and 
the  prisons  and  other  neighboring  houses,  full  of 
{•risoners,  which  were  often  heard,  both  by  day 
...i  i„»ght,  to  cry  out  through  the  torments  they 
endured;  besides  those  who  were  secretly  cast 
into  the  rivers."  The  same  historian  observes, 
"  That  this  king  carried  his  absolute  power  to 
excess.  He  caused  Tristan,  his  provost,  to 
take  the  prisoners  who  were  in  the  palace  gaol, 
and  drown  them  near  the  Grange  aux  Mercier." 
Mezaria,  another  historian,  relates,  "That  he  had 
put  to  death  above  four  thousand,  by  different 
punishments,  which  he  sometimes  delighted  to 
see.  Most  of  them  had  been  executed  without 
form  of  law;  several  drowned  with  a  stone  tied 
to  their  necks;  others  precipitated,  going  over  a 
swipe,  from  whence  they  fell  upon  wheels,  armed 
with  spikes  and  cutting  instruments;  others 
were  strangled  in  dungeons;  Tristan,  his  com- 
panion and  provost  of  his  palace,  being  at  once 
judge,  witness,  and  executioner." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Verdun,  who  assisted  Louis  in  the  invention  of 
his  iron  cages,  was  himself  put  into  the  first  that 
was  made,  and  confined  to  it  for  fourteen  days; 
and  that  the  king  himself,  not  long  before  his 
death,  was  obliged  to  make  himself  a  close  pri- 
soner in  one  of  his  strongest  castles,  from  a  dread 
of  that  thirst  for  vengeance  with  which  his  cruel 
conduct  had  inspired,  not  only  his  nobles  and 
subjects,but  the  very  members  of  his  own  family. 

LOUIS  XIII. 

Monsieur  de  Cinqmars,  the  favorite  of  Louis 
XIII.,  had,  with  his  majesty's  secret  approba- 
tion, endeavored  to  destroy  Richelieu,  and  failed. 
The  king  was  glad  to   appease   the  cardinal  by 


sacrificing  his  friend,  whom  he  used  to  call  cher 
ami.  When  the  hour  of  execution  arrived,  Louis 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  with  a  villainous  smile, 
said,  "  Je  crois  qu'  a  cette  heme  cher  ami  fait 
un  vilaine  mine."  Voltaire,  commending  him, 
says,  that  this  king's  character  is  not  sufficiently 
known.  It  was  not,  indeed,  while  such  an  an- 
ecdote remained  unstained  with  the  blackest  col- 
ors of  history. 

PROTESTANT  SUFFERERS. 

When  the  English  court  interfered  in  favor  of 
the  protestanf  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
and  requested  his  majesty  to  release  some  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  galleys,  the  king  asked  him 
angrily,  "  What  would  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain say,  were  1  to  demand  the  prisoners  of  New- 
gate from  him  1  "  "  Sire,"  replied  the  ambas- 
sador, "  my  master  would  give  every  one  of  them 
up  to  your  majesty,  if  you  reclaimed  them  as 
brothers,  as  we  do  your  suffering  protestant  sub- 
jects." 

MURDER  WILL  OUT. 

The  observation  of  Dryden,  that 

"  With  sure  steps,  though  lame  and  slow, 
Vengeance  overtakes  the  villain's  speed," 

has  seldom  met  with  a  stronger  confirmation  than 
in  the  conviction  and  execution  of  William  An- 
drew Home,  at  Nottingham,  in  1759,  for  a  mur- 
der committed  thirty. five  years  before.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  crime  was  rather  singular.  Home 
having  threatened  one  Mr.  Roe  for  killing  game, 
and  meeting  him  soon  after  at  a  public  house, 
words  arose  about  the  right  to  kill  game;  Roe 
called  Home  some  names  which  subjected  him  to 
a  prosecution  in  the  ecclesiastical  Court  at  Lich- 
field, and  being  unable  to  prove  the  charge,  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  pay  all  expences.  Roe 
being  afterwards  informed  that  Charles  Home 
had  mentioned  to  some  persons  that  his  brother 
William  had  starved  his  natural  child  to  death, 
went  to  them,  and  found  it  was  true.  Upon  this, 
he  applied,  about  Christmas,  1758,  to  a  justice 
in  Derbyshire,  for  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
Charles,  that  the  truth  might  come  out.  Wil- 
liam Home  was  then  arrested,  and  took  his  trial 
for  the  murder  of  the  child,  in  August,  1759,  at 
Nottingham;  when,  after  a  trial  which  lasted 
nine  hours,  he  was  found  guilty. 


CERTAINTY  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

During  the  wars  in  Flanders,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene  commanded  the  allied  army, 
a  soldier,  in  the  division  of  the  latter,  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  for  marauding.  The  man 
happened  to  be  a  favorite  with  his  officers,  who 
took  great  pains  to  save  his  life,  and  fortius  pur- 
pose interceded  with  the  prince,  who  positively 
refused  to  grant  their  request.  They  then  ap- 
plied to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  begging  his 
Grace  to  interfere;  he  accordingly  went  to 
Prince  Eugene,  who  said,  "  he  never  did,  and 
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never  would,  consent  to  the  pardon  of  a  marau- 
der." "  Why,"  said  the  duke,  "  at  this  rate, 
we  shall  hang  half  the  army ;  I  pardon  a  great 
many."  "That,"  replied  the  prince,  "  is  the 
reason  that  so  much  mischief  is  done  by  your 
people,  and  that  so  many  suffer  for  it;  I  never 
pardon  any,  and  therefore  there  are  very  few  to 
be  punished  in  my  department."  The  duke  still 
urged  his  request;  on  which  the  prince  said, 
"  Let  the  matter  be  inquired  into,  and  if  your 
Grace  has  not  executed  more  than  I  have  done, 
I  will  consent  to  the  pardon  of  this  fellow." 
The  proper  inquiries  were  accordingly  made, 
and  the  numbers  turned  out  very  highly  in  favor 
of  Prince  Eugene;  on  which  he  said  to  the 
duke,  "  There,  my  lord,  you  see  the  benefit  of  ex- 
ample. You  pardon  many,  and  therefore  you 
are  forced  to  execute  many;  1  never  pardon  one, 
therefore  few  dare  to  offend,  and  of  course  but 
few  suffer. 

This  is  one  among  the  many  confirmations 
which  might  be  adduced  of  the  truth  of  Becca- 
ria's  remark,  that  "a  less  punishment,  which  is 
certain,  will  do  no  more  good  than  a  greater, 
which  is  uncertain." 

ROBESPIERRE. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  1791,  Robespierre  spok 
in  the  National  Assembly  in  favor  of  abolishing 
the  punishment  of  death:  and  yet  there  hardly 
ever  was  an  individual  who  showed  less  regard 
for  human  life,  or  shed  blood  with  such  indis- 
criminate profusion. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  ROBESPIERRE. 

The  celebrated  Jean  Lambert  Tallien  had 
formed  a  tender  friendship  with  the  beautiful 
Madame  Cabarus,  so  celebrated  in  revolutionary 
history;  but  at  the  period  in  question,  mutual 
jealousy  had  interrupted  their  attachment.  She 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  by  order  of  Robes- 
pierre; and  when  it  was  conceived  she  had  been 
sufficiently  terrified  by  imprisonment,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  guillotine,  she  was  offered  life 
and  liberty  if  she  would  betray  the  councils  of 
Tallien,  and  enable  his  enemies  to  ruin  him. 
Although  her  lover  had  been  faithless,  and  had 
deserted  her,  she  refused  the  offer  with  indigna- 
tion; and,  with  great  difficulty,  had  the  follow- 
ing letter  conveyed  to  him  : 

"  The  Minister  of  Police  has  announced  to 
me,  that  to-morrow  I  am  to  appear  at  the  tribu- 
nal, that  is  to  say,  I  am  to  ascend  the  scaffold. 
I  dreamt  last  night  that  Robespierre  was  no  more, 
and  that  my  prison  doors  were  opened.  A  brave 
man  might  have  realized  my  dream  ;  but,  thanks 
to  your  notorious  cowardice,  no  one  remains  who 
is  capable  of  its  accomplishment." 

Tallien  answered  merely,  "  Be  prudent  as  I 
shall  prove  brave;    and,  above  all,  be  tranquil." 

The  next  day  he  hurried  to  the  tribunal,  and, 
regardless  of  danger,  accused  the  miscreant  Ro- 
bespierre in  his  own  presence.  The  eloquence 
of  Tallien  had  always  been  commanding  and  im- 
pressive j  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  compared 


to  the  impetuous  flowing  of  a  river,  whose  course 
Had  been  prematurely  stopped.  He  pourtrayed 
the  vices  of  Robespierre  and  his  companions; 
the  cruelty  and  the  other  excesses  of  their  gov- 
ernment, which  had  deprived  Fiance  of  her  most 
illustrious  citizens.  Then,  taking  a  dagger  from 
his  bosom,  he  rushed  towards  the  statue  of  Bru- 
tus, his  own  immortal  prototype,  and  swore,  that 
he  himself  would  stab  the  tyrant  to  the  heart,  if 
his  countrymen  did  not  deliver  themselves  from 
their  disgraceful  bondage.  His  language,  his 
action,  and  his  animated  eye,  were  irresistible; 
for  they  recalled  the  Roman  hero  to  the  minds  of 
all  the  auditors.  Robespierre  was  astounded, 
and  attempted  to  defend  himself.  The  moment 
was  critical;  the  life  of  Tallien  hung  upon  a 
thread;  but  his  eloquence  prevailed,  and  the 
tribunal  regained  its  lost  character.  The  ty- 
rant was  sent  to  the  scaffold ;  Madame  Cabarus 
and  other  intended  victims  were  saved,  and  the 
reign  of  terror  was  abolished. 


MURDERERS    DISCOVERED    BY    TWO 
DOGS. 

A  laboring  man  of  Tobolski,  in  Siberia,  who 
nad  deposited  in  a  purse  skin,  which  he  wore  at 
his  breast,  the  hard-earned  savings  of  his  life, 
was  murdered  by  two  of  his  companions,  for  the 
isake  of  his  little  treasure.  The  murderers  esca- 
ped to  a  neighboring  forest,  followed  by  two  dogs 
belonging  to  the  deceased,  which  would  not  quit 
them.  The  wretches  did  everything  to  appease 
them,  but  in  vain.  They  then  endeavored  to 
kill  them,  but  the  dogs  were  upon  their  guard, 
and  continued  to  howl  dreadfully.  Reduced  to 
despair,  the  murderers,  at  the  end  of  two  days, 
returned  to  Krasnoyarsk,  and  delivered  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  justice. 

BANDIT  OF  GOELNITZ. 

A  judge  of  the  name  of  Helmanotz,  in  the  de 
partment  of  Zips,  sent  a  young  female  peasant 
with  a  sum  of  money  to  Goelnitz,  a  small  town 
situated  among  the  mountains.  Not  far  from 
the  village  a  countryman  joined  her,  and  demand- 
ed where  she  was  going  1  The  girl  replied, that 
she  was  journeying  with  a  sum  of  200  florins  to 
Goelnitz.  The  countryman  told  her  that  he  was 
going  there  also,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
travel  together.  At  the  wood,  the  countryman 
pursued  a  path  which  he  had  told  the  girl  would 
shorten  their  journey  at  least  two  leagues.  At 
length  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  an  excava- 
tion, which  had  once  been  worked  as  a  mine; 
the  countryman  stopped  short,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
said  to  the  girl,  "  behold  your  grave ;  deliver  me 
the  money  instantly."  The  girl,  trembling  with 
fear,  complied  with  his  demand,  and  then  en- 
treated him  to  spare  her  life;  the  villain  was  in- 
flexible, and  he  commanded  her  to  prepare  her- 
self for  death  ;  the  poor  girl  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  supplicating  for  life,  the 
villain  happened  to  turn  away  his  head,  when 
she  sprang  upon  him,  precipitated  him  into  the 
cavity,  and  then  ran  and  announced  to  the  vil- 
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lage  what  had  happened.  Several  of  the  inhab- 
itants, provided  with  ladders,  returned  with 
her  to  the  spot.  They  descended  into  the  hole, 
and  found  the  countryman  dead,  with  the  money 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  girl  in  his  posses- 
sion. Near  him  lay  three  dead  female  bodies  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction.  It  is  probable  that 
these  were  victims  to  the  rapacity  of  the  same 
villain.  In  a  girdle  which  he  had  round  his 
body,  was  discovered  a  sum  of  S00  florins  in 
gold. 

THE  MAID  AND  THE  MAGPIE. 
A  noble  lady  of  Florence,  who  resided  in  a 
house  which  still  stands  opposite  the  lofty  Doric 
column  which  was  raised  to  commemorate  the 
defeat  of  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  the  taking  of  Sienna, 
by  the  tyrannic  conqueror  of  both,  Cosmo  the 
First,  lost  a  valuable  pearl  necklace,  and  one  of 
her  waiting-women  (a  very  young  girl)  was  ac- 
cused of  the  theft.  Having  solemnly  denied  the 
fact,  she  was  put  to  torture,  which  was  then 
given  dplaisir  at  Florence.  Unable  to  support 
its  terrible  infliction,  she  acknowledged  that  "she 
was  guilty,"  and  without  further  trial,  was  hung. 
Shortly  after,  Florence  was  visited  by  a  tremen- 
dous storm;  a  thunderbolt  fell  on  the  figure  of 
Justice,  and  split  the  scales,  one  of  which  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  with  it  fell  the  ruins  of  a  magpie's 
nest,  containing  the  pearl  necklace!  Those 
scales  are  still  the  haunt  of  birds. 


LEGAL  DESPATCH. 

Although  the  law's  delay  is  often  complained 
of  in  civil  cases,  yet  in  criminal  ones  it  is  speedy 
enough.  An  instance  of  summary  punishment 
occurred  at  Derby,  in  1814.  A  man  was  detect- 
ed picking  a  gentleman's  pocket  of  his  pocket- 
book.  He  was  taken  into  custody,  the  property 
found  upon  him,  carried  before  a  Justice,  com- 
mitted, a  bill  found  by  the  Grand  Jury,  which 
was  then  sitting;  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation;  and  all  this  was 
done  in  the  course  of  two  hours. 


NOVEL  PLEA 
A  Frenchman  being  arraigned  for  a  capital 
crime  in  1821,  pleaded  in  his  defence,  that  hav- 
ing been  born  at  the  commencement  cf  the  revo- 
lution, he  had  imbibed  all  its  pernicious  princi- 
ples, and  had  never  been  able  to  discriminate 
between  good  and  evil.  The  court  disregarded 
the  plea:  the  man  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  six  years'  imprisonment. 


MIRABEAU. 

When  Mirabeau  was  in  England,  he  asked 
a  friend  with  whom  he  was  dining,  if  it  were  true 
that  twenty  men  had  been  executed  that  morn- 
ing at  Newgate!  The  gentleman  said,  if  the 
daily  papers  asserted  it,  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  it.  "  Then,"  replied  he,  with 
great  warmth  and  surprise, li  the  English  are  the 


most  merciless  people  I  ever  heard  or  read  of  in 
my  life." — Fortunately  for  Mirabeau,  he  did 
not  live  to  witness  the  atrocities  committed  by 
his  own  countrymen  during  the  revolution. 


THE  SADLER  OF  BAWTRY. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  present  a  bowl 
of  ale  to  malefactors  on  their  way  to  execution. 
The  county  of  York,  which  strongly  adheres  to 
its  ancient  usages,  was  the  last  place  where  this 
custom  continued.  A  sadler  at  Bawtry  lost  his 
life  in  consequence  of  declining  the  refreshment; 
as  had  he  stopped  as  usual,  his  reprieve,  which 
was  actually  on  the  road,  would  have  arrived  in 
time  to  have  saved  him.  Hence  arose  the 
saying,  that  the  sadler  of  Bawtry  was  hanged  for 
leaving  his  ale. 

MADEIRA. 
In  the  island  of  Madeira,  assassinations  are 
very  frequent,  which  is  ascribed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  penal  laws  not  being  enforced  as  they 
ought  to  be,  for  death  is  seldom  inflicted  even  for 
murder.  Interposition  is  generally  made  by 
some  person,  in  favor  of  the  criminal,  by  a  form 
termed  empentio:  and  v\hen  this  friendly  inter- 
position is  made  by  a  lady,  though  the  crime 
should  be  of  the  blackest  dye,  yet  it  is  consider- 
ed a  virtue,  and  even  a  point  of  honor,  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  application,  to  protect  him.  To 
such  an  extravagant  height  do  the  Portuguese  in 
Madeira  carry  their  chivalry! 


PETER  THE  GREAT 

When  the  Empress  Eudoxia  was  sentenced 
by  her  husband,  Peter  the  Great,  to  undergo  the 
punishment  of  the  knout,  on  a  charge  of  infideli- 
ty, she  no  sooner  saw  the  dreadful  apparatus, 
than  to  avoid  the  torture,  she  readily  confessed 
every  species  of  criminality  they  were  inclined 
to  lay  to  her  charge.  She  owned  every  amoroua 
intrigue  with  which  she  was  accused,  and  of 
which,  to  all  appearance  till  that  horrible  mo- 
ment, she  never  had  the  least  idea.  Eudoxia 
was,  however,  condemned  to  undergo  the  disci- 
pline, which  was  administered  in  full  chapter, 
by  the  hands  of  two  ecclesiastics.  But  what  is 
more  remarkable,  she  persisted  in  her  last  dec- 
laration, and  even  confirmed  it  when  confronted 
with  Glebow,  her  pretended  accomplice  in  guilt. 

Glebow,  on  the  other  hand,  more  unshaken,, 
and  more  devoted  to  truth,  endurud  several  times 
the  torture  of  the  knout  without  the  least  sign  of 
terror.  He  maintained  that  Eudoxia  was  abso- 
lutely innocent,  notwithstanding  the  pretended 
acknowledgments  extorted  from  her  fears,  by  the 
prospect  of  punishment.  In  vain  he  endured  the 
most  unheard  of  tortures,  for  the  space  of  six 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  impaled; 
when  in  this  horrible  situation,  the  Czar,  who 
was  eager  to  sacrifice  Eudoxia,  came  to  conjure 
him  to  speak  the  truth;  but  the  mangled  expir- 
ing body  opened  its  mouth,  and  exclaimed,  "  Go> 
tyrant,  and  let  me  die  in  peace!  " 
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Abraham  Lapuchin  was  at  first  condemned  to 
be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  afterwards  to  be  he- 
headed;  but  the  moment  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
block,  already  stained  with  the  blood  of  preced- 
ing victims,  the  emperor  again  changed  his  pun- 
ishment, granting  him  life,  but  ordered  his  tongue 
to  be  cut  out,  and  then  banished  him  to  Siberia. 

Eudoxia  was  afterwards  shut  up  in  a  frightful 
dungeon,  deprived  of  all  her  domestics,  whom 
she  had  hitherto  retained,  as  the  companions  of 
her  sorrow,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  per- 
forming the  most  menial  offices  herself;  nor  was 
she  set  at  liberty  till  the  death  of  the  Empress  Ca- 
tharine, which  took  place  two  years  after  the  de- 
cease of  Peter. 


THE  KNOUT. 

The  only  capital  punishment  in  Russia,  is  for 
the  crime  of  treason ;  but  the  common  punish- 
ment of  the  knout  is  often  dreaded  more  than 
death,  and  sometimes  the  criminal  has  endeavor- 
ed to  bribe  the  executioner  to  kill  him.  This 
punishment  seldom  causes  immediate  death,  but 
death  is  often  the  consequence  of  it.  The  knout 
whip  is  fixed  to  a  wooden  handle  a  foot  long, 
and  consists  of  several  thongs,  about  two  feet  in 
length,  twisted  together,  to  the  end  of  which  is 
fastened  a  single  tough  thong  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  tapering  towards  a  point,  and  capable 
of  being  changed  by  the  executioner  when  too 
much  softened  by  the  blood  of  the  criminal. 

When  the  philanthropic  Howard  was  in  Pe- 
tersburg!], he  saw  two  criminals,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  knout. 
They  were  conducted  from  prison  by  about  fifteen 
hussars  and  ten  soldiers.  When  they  had  arriv- 
ed at  the  place  of  punishment,  the  hussars  formed 
themselves  into  a  ring  round  the  whipping-post; 
the  drum  beat  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  some 
prayers  were  repeated,  the  populace  taking  off' 
their  hats.  The  woman  was  first  taken,  and 
after  being  roughly  stripped  to  the  waist,  her 
hands  and  feet  were  bound  with  cords  to  a  post 
made  for  the  purpose.  A  servant  attended  the 
executioner,  and  both  were  stout  men.  The  ser- 
vant first  marked  his  ground,  and  struck  the  wo- 
man five  times  on  the  back ;  every  stroke  seem- 
ed to  penetrate  deep  into  her  flesh  ;  but  his  mas- 
ter thinking  him  too  gentle,  pushed  him  aside, 
took  his  place,  and  gave  all  the  remaining  strokes 
himself,  which  were  evidently  more  severe.  The 
woman  received  twentyfive  blows,  and  the  man 
sixty.  "  I,  (continues  Mr.  Howard)  pressed 
through  the  hussars,  and  counted  the  number  as 
they  were  chalked  on  a  board  for  the  purpose. 
Both  the  criminals  seemed  but  just  alive,  espe- 
cially the  man,  who  had  yet  strength  enough  re- 
maining to  receive  a  small  present  with  some 
signs  of  gratitude.  I  saw  the  woman  in  a  very 
weak  condition  some  days  after,  but  could  not 
find  the  man  any  more.." 

INDUSTRIOUS  CULPRIT. 

In  the  year  1782,  a  man  was  convicted  of  a 
robbery,  and  condemned  to  die;  but  as  there  ap- 


peared some  favorable  circumstances  in  his  case, 
his  sentence  was  mitigated,  and  he  was  sent  for 
seven  years  to  work  upon  the  Thames.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  was  again  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  the  Court,  for  having  been  found  at  large 
before  he  term  of  his  punishment  had  expired, 
and  was  again  condemned  to  die.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  produced  on  his  trial,  that 
the  moment  he  escaped  from  the  lighter,  he  went 
to  a  watch-maker,  and  entreated  him  to  teach 
him  the  business;  his  wish  was  granted,  and  the 
fugitive  applied  himself  to  his  new  trade  with 
such  indefatigable  assiduity,  that  in  a  few  weeks 
he  gained  sufficient  to  support  himself,  and  from 
that  time,  to  the  moment  he  was  taken,  he  had 
employed  himself  in  such  unremitting  labor,  that 
he  had  not  stirred  out  of  his  room  for  eight  months 
together. 

SWITZERLAND. 

In  Switzerland,  the  prisoners  who  have  not 
been  tried,  and  consequently  punished  on  pre- 
sumption of  guilt,  are  most  severely  treated 
They  are  not  only  a  long  time  in  being  brought 
to  trial,  but  their  places  of  confinement  are  most 
cruel.  In  a  visit  to  one  of  these  prisons  in  1818, 
a  man  was  found  shut  up  in  a  tower,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  river.  He  was  its  only  human 
inhabitant.  His  gaoler  came  three  times  a  day 
in  a  boat,  to  examine  his  chain  and  bring  him 
food;  and  his  judges  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
proceeded  in  his  examination.  He  was  chained 
to  his  bed,  from  which  he  could  not  move  far, 
and  had  neither  chair,  table,  fire,  nor  comfort — 
nothing  but  a  few  old  books.  He  could,  indeed, 
see  the  sky,  but  that  only.  He  had  been  in  this 
situation  for  twelve  months,  and  even  then  it  was 
not  determined  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  In 
the  same  tower  was  a  room  about  sixteen  feet 
square,  without  light  altogether,  or  air,  except 
what  passed  through  a  narrow  funnel.  In  this 
place  a  man  had  been  on  one  occasion  confined 
eleven  months.  In  another  prison,  a  large  apart- 
ment in  the  tower  of  an  ancient  convent,  a  man 
was  found  who  had  been  taken  up  on  suspicion, 
and  had  been  confined  fortyeight  days.  The 
window  was  unglazed,  but  not  large  enough  to 
admit  light.  The  room  was  very  cold.  The 
straw  on  which  the  prisoner  lay  was  almost  black 
with  use,  and  his  clothes  had  not  been  changed 
since  his  confinement.  These  are,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  singular  cases  ;  yet,  it  is  the  general 
treatment  of  untried  prisoners  in  Switzerland. 

THE  OUTLAW  OF  CALABRIA. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  leaders  of  thu 
bands  of  brigands  which  infested  Calabria  and 
the  Abruzzi,  in  1817,  was  the  priest  Ciro  An- 
nichiarico,  who,  though  born  of  respectable  pa- 
rents, and  bred  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
abandoned  himself  to  crime  at  an  early  period  oi 
his  life.  He  began  his  infamous  career  by  kill- 
ing a  young  man  of  the  Motolesi  family,  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy.  His  insatiable  hatred  pursued  every 
member  of  the  family,  and  exterminated  them 
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one  after  the  other,  with  the  exception  of  a  sin- 
gle individual,  who  succeeded  in  evading  his 
search,  and  who  lived  shut  up  in  his  house  for 
several  years,  without  ever  daring  to  go  out. 
This  unfortunate  being  thought  that  a  snare  was 
laid  for  him,  when  people  came  to  tell  him  of  the 
imprisonment,  and  shortly  after,  of  the  death  of 
his  enemy;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
was  induced  to  quit  his  retreat. 

Ciro,  condemned  for  the  murder  of  the  Moto- 
lesi  to  fifteen  years  of  chains  or  exile,  by  the  tri- 
bunal of  Lecce,  remained  there  in  prison  for  four 
years,  when  he  made  his  escape.  It  was  then 
that  he  began  to  lead  a  vagabond  life,  which  was 
stained  by  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  At  Mar- 
tano,  he  penetrated  with  his  accomplices  into 
one  of  the  first  houses  of  the  place,  massacred  the 
mistress  and  all  her  attendants,  and  carried  off 
ninetysix  thousand  ducats.  He  became  in  cor- 
respondence with  all  the  hired  brigands;  and 
whoever  wished  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy,  had  only 
to  address  himself  to  Ciro.  On  being  asked  by 
Captain  Montorj,  reporter  of  the  military  com- 
mission which  condemned  him,  how  many  per- 
sons he  had  killed  with  his  own  hand,  he  care- 
lessly answered,  E  chi  lo  sal  saranno  tra  ses- 
santa  e  settanta.  "  Who  can  remember! 
they  will  be  between  sixty  and  seventy."  One 
of  his  companions,  Occhiolupo,  confessed  to  sev- 
enteen ;  the  two  brothers,  Francesco  and  Vito 
Serio,  to  tvventythree;  so  that  these  four  ruf- 
fians alone  had  assassinated  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred! 

The  activity  of  Ciro  was  as  astonishing  as  his 
artifice  and  intrepidity.  He  handled  the  musket 
and  managed  the  horse  to  perfection ;  and  as  he 
was  always  extremely  well  mounted,  found  con- 
cealment and  support,  either  through  fear  or  in- 
clination, everywhere.  He  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  by  forced  marches 
of  thirty  and  forty  miles,  even  when  confidential 
spies  had  discovered  his  place  of  concealment  but 
a  few  hours  before.  The  singular  good  fortune 
of  being  able  to  extricate-himself  from  the  most 
imminent  dangers,  acquired  for  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  necromancer,  upon  whom  ordinary 
means  of  attack  had  no  power  among  the  people, 
and  he  neglected  nothing  which  could  confirm 
this  idea,  and  increase  the  sort  of  spell  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  peasants.  They  dared  not  exe- 
crate, or  even  blame  him  in  his  absence,  so  firm- 
ly were  they  persuaded  that  his  demons  would 
immediately  inform  him  of  it. 

Ciro  put  himself  at  the  head  of  two  associations 
of  most  desperate  character,  the  Patrioti  Eu- 
ropei,  and  Decisi.  The  institution  of  the  De- 
cisi,  or  decided,  was  of  the  most  horrible  nature. 
They  kept  a  register  of  the  victims  they  immo- 
lated ;  and  bad  what  they  called  a  director  of 
funeral  ceremonies,  for  they  slaughtered  with 
method  and  solemnity.  As  soon  as  the  detach- 
ments employed  on  this  service  found  it  conve- 
nient to  effect  their  purpose,  at  the  first  blast  of 
a  trumpet  they  unsheathed  their  poignards;  at 
the  second  blast,  they  aimed  them  at  their  victim  ; 
at  the  third,  they  gradually  brought  their  weap- 
ons towards  his  breast,  "  con  vero  entusiasmo," 


in  their  cannibal  language ;  and  at  the  fourth  sig- 
nal, plunged  them  into  his  body. 

In  1817,  these  associations  had  become  so  for- 
midable, that  General  Church  was  sent  with  an 
army  to  exterminate  them ;  but  with  men  linked 
by  such  ties,  a  person  of  Ciro's  determined  char- 
acter was  not  to  be  put  down  easily.  He  there- 
fore made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  defend 
himself.  At  length,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  Ciro 
and  three  companions,  Vito  di  Cesare,  Giovanni 
Pahnieri,  and  Michele  Cuppoli,  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Scaserba,  to  repose  themselves  for  a  few 
hours.  He  had  previously  provided  this,  and  all 
the  farm  houses  of  the  district,  with  ammunition 
and  some  provisions.  When  he  saw  the  militia 
of  S.  Marzano  marching  against  him,  he  appear- 
ed very  little  alarmed,  and  thought  he  could  ea- 
sily cut  through  their  ranks.  He  shot  the  first 
man  dead  who  came  within  range  of  his  musket. 
This  delay  cost  him  dear;  the  militia  sent  infor- 
mation to  Lieutenant  Fonsmore,  stationed  at  the 
"  Castelli,"  a  strong  position  between  Grottaglie 
and  Francavilla.  This  officer  hastened  to  the 
spot  with  forty  men.  On  seeing  him  approach, 
Ciro  perceived  that  a  vigorous  attack  was  to  be 
made.  He  shut  up  the  people  of  the  Masseria  in 
the  straw  magazine,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
He  took  away  the  ladder  from  the  tower,  and 
loaded,  with  the  aid  of  his  companions,  all  the 
guns,  of  which  he  had  a  good  number. 

Next  morning,  Major  Bianchi  proceeded  in 
person  to  Scaserba,  and  besieged  Ciro,  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  soldiers,  while  a  body  of  the 
militia  were  placed  at  some  distance.  Ciro  ri- 
gorously defended  the  approaches  to  the  tower 
until  sunset.  He  attempted  to  escape  in  the 
night,  but  the  neighing  of  a  horse  made  him  sus- 
pect that  some  cavalry  had  arrived,  whose  pur- 
suit it  would  be  impossible  to  elude.  He  retired, 
after  having  killed,  with  a  pistol  shot,  a  Volti- 
geur,  stationed  under  the  wall  he  had  attempted 
to  scale.  He  again  shut  himself  up  in  his  tower, 
and  employed  himself  until  morning  in  making 
cartridges.  At  day  break,  the  besiegers  tried 
to  burst  open  the  wooden  gate  of  the  outer  wall; 
Ciro  and  his  men  repulsed  the  assailants  by  a 
well-directed  fire;  they  killed  five  and  wounded 
fourteen  men.  A  barrel  of  oil  was  brought,  in 
order  to  burn  the  door.  The  first  man  who  set 
fire  to  it  was  shot  through  the  heart.  A  four- 
pounder,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  the  place, 
was  pointed  against  the  roof  of  the  tower.  Sev- 
eral of  this  calibre  had  been  contrived  to  be  easi- 
ly dismounted  from  their  carriages,  and  trans- 
ported on  mules.  This  little  piece  produced 
great  effect,  and  the  tiles  and  bricks  which  fell, 
forced  Ciro  to  descend  from  the  second  floor  to 
the  first.  After  some  deliberations  with  his 
companions,  he  demanded  to  speak  wfth  General 
Church,  who  he  believed  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood;  then  to  the  duke  of  Jasi,  who  was  also 
absent;  at  last,  he  resolved  to  capitulate  with 
Major  Bianchi.  He  addressed  the  besiegers, 
and  threw  them  some  bread.  Major  Bianchi 
promised  that  he  should  not  be  mal-treated  by 
the  soldiers.  He  descended  the  ladder,  opened 
the  door  of  the  tower,  and  presented  himself  with 
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tlie  words,  Eccomi,  Don  Ciro!  "Here  I  am, 
Don  Ciro  !  " 

He  begged  them  to  give  him  some  water  to 
quench  his  thirst,  and  desired  them  to  liberate 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  who  had  been  shut  up 
all  this  time  in  the  straw  magazine.  He  de- 
clared that  they  were  innocent,  and  distributed 
money  among  them.  He  suffered  himself  to  be 
searched  and  bound  patiently;  some  poison  was 
found  on  him,  which  he  said  his  companions  had 
prevented  him  from  taking.  In  prison,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  interested  for  the  fate  of  some  of 
his  partisans,  begging  that  they  might  not  be 
persecuted,  and  declaring  that  they  had  been 
forced  to  do  what  they  had  done.  He  had  en- 
tertained some  hope  till  the  moment  when  he  was 
placed  before  the  Council  of  War,  and  refused 
permission  to  speak  to  General  Church.  He 
was  condemned  to  death.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
place  of  execution,  Ciro  wished  to  remain  stand- 
ing, but  was  told  to  kneel;  he  did  so,  presenting 
his  breast.  He  was  then  informed  that  malefac- 
tors like  himself  were  shot  with  their  backs  to- 
wards the  soldiers;  he  submitted,  at  the  same 
time  advising  a  priest,  who  persisted  in  remain- 
ing near  him,  to  withdraw,  so  as  not  to  expose 
himself. 

Twentyone  balls  took  effect,  four  in  the  head, 
yet  he  still  breathed  and  muttered  in  his  throat; 
the  twentysecond  put  an  end  to  him.  This  fact 
is  confirmed  by  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  pre- 
sent at  his  death.  "As  soon  as  we  perceived," 
said  a  soldier,  very  gravely,  "  that  he  was  en- 
chanted, we  loaded  his  own  musket  with  a  silver 
ball,  and  this  destroyed  the  spell."  It  will  easi- 
ly be  supposed  that  the  people,  who  always  at- 
tributed to  hiin  supernatural  powers,  were  con- 
firmed in  their  belief  by  this  tenacity  of  life, 
which  they  considered  miraculous. 


DEATH  FOR  A  RHYME. 

A  poet  called  Madera,  having  calumniated  a 
noble  Roman  lady,  called  Fontana,  was  called  to 
an  account  for  the  imprudent  attack  by  Pope  Six- 
tus  V.  He  declared  he  had  no  reason  for  slan- 
dering her,  but  that  Putana  rhymed  to  Fontana. 
The  witty  Pontiff,  in  the  same  vein  of  humor, 
condemned  him  to  the  gallies,  merely,  said  he, 
because  Gallera  is  a  good  rhyme  to  Madera. 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPERIMENT. 

About  1776,  there  appeared  an  account  from 
Port  St.  Louis,  in  Brittany,  in  France,  of  a  gal- 
ley-slave who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for 
murder,  but  who  was  promised  life  and  liberty, 
and  a  considerable  reward,  upon  condition  of 
suffering  himself  to  be  dressed  in  a  certain  ap- 
paratus, and  pushed  oft'  the  top  of  a  building 
seventy  feet  high,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  power  of  the  air,  in  supporting  a  superincum- 
bent weight.  A  further  experiment,  with  some 
improvements,  was  made  in  the  presence  of  ma- 
ny persons  of  distinction.  A  gentleman  who  is 
extremely  curious  in  every  branch  of  mechanics 
and  natural  philosophy,  having  written  to  a  friend 
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at  Nantes,  relative  to  the  affair,  received  the 
following  account.  "  The  slave  in  question, 
whose  name  is  Dominic  Dufour,  aged  about 
twentyfour  years,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
September,  ascended  to  the  leads  of  the  Arsenal, 
one  hundred  and  fortyfive  feet  from  the  terraee 
of  the  Esplancde,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  feathered 
tissue,  accompannied  by  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon, 
Governor  of  Brittany,  the  Abbe  de  Henry,  and 
the  King's  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Rennes..  A  strong  cephalic  cordial  be- 
ing given  him,  he  was  pushed  very  gently  off 
the  parapet  of  the  building,  in  sight  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  spectators;  and  after  fluttering  a 
little  in  a  brisk  wind,  began  to  descend  in  a 
steady  uniform  manner,  at  the  distance  of  about 
ten  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  tower,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  whose  joy  for  his  suc- 
cess would  have  been  immoderate,  if  not  check- 
ed by  some  anxiety  for  the  event;  which  soon: 
relieved  them,  for  the  successful  convict  lighted 
upon  his  feet  in  perfect  safety,  being  exactly  two 
minutes  and  thirteen  seconds  in  his  descent.  He 
was  immediately  let  blood,  and  conducted  through 
the  principal  streets,  with  drums  and  trumpets, 
to  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  magistrates  gave  a 
splendid  entertainment  to  many  nobility  and 
others,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
behold  the  extraordinary  sight.  A  handsome 
collection  was  made  by  the  company,  and  the 
prisoner  relieved,  with  a  certificate  of  his  per- 
formance, to  entitle  him  to  the  king's  bounty  and 
most  gracious  pardon,  with  which  he  set  off  the 
next  day  to  Paris.  M.  Defontagne,  v\ho  is  the 
author  of  this  invention,  lias  applied  for  an  ex- 
clusive patent  for  his  natural  life,  as  such  an  ap- 
paratus may  be  of  invaluable  consequence  in  cases 
of  sudden  accident,  particularly  fire,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  chiefly  intended." 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD, 

Although  picking  a  pocket  is  not  a  capital 
felony,  yet  taking  anything  privily  from  the  per- 
son, of  the  value  of  one  shilling,  is  punishable 
with  death.  The  Recorder  having  to  report  to 
his  majesty,  George  the  Third,  the  capital  con- 
viction of  a  man  for  stealing  privily  from  the 
person,  the  king  asked  what  that  offence  meant, 
as  distinguished  from  picking  a  pocket! 

The  Recorder  answered,  that  it  meant  taking 
the  article  without  the  knowledge  of  the  party 
from  whom  it  was  stolen.  "  Why,"  replied  his 
majesty,  "  I  had  always  understood  that  the  very 
essence  of  picking  a  pocket,  was,  that  it  should 
be  done  as  much  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
party  as  possible."  The  king  refused  his  assent 
to  the  death  warrant,  and  the  criminal  was  or- 
dered for  transportation. 


HANGING. 

This  mode  of  punishment  was  known  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  French  monarchy.  In  England, 
it  has  long  been  the  only  capital  punishment,  for 
where  decapitation  forms  a  part  of  the  sentence, 
ilie  criminal  is  first  hanged.      By  the  Saxon  laws, 
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the  adultress  was  compelled  to  hang  herself. 
She  was  then  thrown  upon  a  funeral  pile,  over 
which  was  suspended  the  body  of  her  paramor. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  sanctions  no  other 
mode  of  execution  than  hanging ;  the  body  is  or- 
dered to  remain  suspended  twelve  hours  upon  the 
gallows,  and  afterwards  to  be  buried,  not  with 
the  ordinary  rites  of  sepulture,  but  apart  from 
the  other  dead,  without  ceremony  or  attendance. 

TIBERIUS. 

Theodoras  Gaddarseus,  who  was  tutor  to  Ti- 
berius the  Roman  Emperor,  observing  in  him, 
while  a  boy,  a  very  sanguinary  nature  and  dispo- 
sition, which  lay  lurking  under  a  show  of  lenity, 
was  wont  to  call  him,  "  a  lump  of  clay  steeped 
and  soaked  in  blood."  His  predictions  of  him 
did  not  fail  in  the  event.  Tiberius  thought  death 
was  too  light  a  punishment  for  any  one  that  dis- 
pleased him.  Hearing  that  one  Carnulius,  who 
had  displeased  him,  had  cut  his  own  throat, 
"  Carnulius,"  said  he,  "  has  escaped  me."  To 
another,  who  begged  of  him  that  he  might  die 
quickly,  "  No,"  said  he,  "  you  are  not  so  much 
in  favor  as  that  yet." 

DEATH  OF  JULIUS  CAESAR. 

If  the  conspirators  had  restored  liberty  to  their 
country,  their  act  had  been  completely  glorious, 
and  would  have  shown  that  Caesar,  and  not 
Rome,  was  degenerated.  But  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  consequences,  Heaven  disapproved  of 
the  deed.  A  particular  fate  attended  the  con- 
spirators; not  even  one  of  them  died  a  natural 
death;  and  even  Brutus,  recollecting  in  his  last 
moments  the  benefit  he  had  received  from  Csesar, 
was  staggered  in  his  thoughts  of  virtue,  and  broke 
out  into  a  pathetic  expression,  signifying,  "  that 
he  had  worshipped  virtue  as  a  substance,  and  had 
found  it  only  as  a  shadow;  "  so  that  he  seems  to 
have  wanted  that  fortitude  of  mind,  which  con- 
stantly attends  true  virtue  to  the  grave.  This 
defect  in  the  character  of  Brutus  is  not  improper- 
ly expressed  in  the  famous  gallery  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  where  there  is  a  very  fine  head 
of  Brutus,  begun  by  Michael  Angelo,  but  V;ft  un- 
finished; under  it  is  engraven,  upon  a  copper- 
plate, this  distich  : 

"  Dum  Bruti  efflgiem  sculptor  de  marmore  ducit, 
In  mentem  sceleris  venit,  et  abstinuit." 


WHICH  IS  THE  HEIR?  INGENIOUSLY 
DETERMINED. 
A  jeweller  who  carried  on  an  extensive  trade, 
and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  one  country  by 
tke  superfluities  of  another,  leaving  his  home  with 
a  valuable  assortment  of  diamonds,  for  a  distant 
region,  took  with  him  his  son,  and  a  young  slave, 
whom  he  had  purchased  in  his  infancy,  and  had 
brought  up  more  like  an  adopted  child,  than  a 
servant.  They  performed  their  intended  jour- 
ney, and  the  merchant  disposed  of  his  commodi- 
ties with  great  advantage;  but  while  preparing 
to  return,  he  was  seized  by  a  pestilential  distem- 


per, and  died  suddenly  in  the  metropolis  of  a 
foreign  country.  This  accident  inspired  the 
slave  with  a  wish  to  possess  his  master's  trea- 
sures, and  relying  on  the  total  ignorance  of  stran- 
gers, and  the  kindness  everywhere  shown  him  by 
the  jeweller,  he  declared  himself  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  and  took  charge  of  his  property.  The 
true  heir  of  course  denied  his  pretensions,  and 
solemnly  declared  himself  to  be  the  only  son  of 
the  defunct,  who  had  long  before  purchased  his 
opponent  as  a  slave.  This  contest  produced  va- 
rious opinions.  It  happened  that  the  slave  was 
a  young  man  of  comely  person,  and  of  polished 
manners;  while  the  jeweller's  son  was  ill-favor- 
ed by  nature,  and  still  more  injured  in  his  educa- 
tion, by  the  indulgence  of  his  parents.  This  su- 
periority operated  in  the  minds  of  many  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  the  former;  but  since  no  cer- 
tain evidence  could  be  produced  on  either  side, 
it  became  necessary  to  refer  the  dispute  to  a 
court  of  law.  There,  however,  from  a  total 
want  of  proofs,  nothing  could  be  done.  The 
magistrate"  declared  his  inability  to  decide  on 
unsupported  assertions,  in  which  each  party  was 
equally  positive.  This  caused  a  report  of  the 
case  to  be  made  to  the  prince,  who  having  heard 
the  particulars,  was  also  confounded,  and  at  a 
loss  how  to  decide  the  question.  At  length,  a 
happy  thought  occurred  to  the  chief  of  the  Judges, 
and  he  engaged  to  ascertain  the  real  heir.  The 
two  claimants  being  summoned  before  him,  he 
ordered  them  to  stand  behind  a  curtain  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  and  to  project  their  heads 
through  two  openings,  when,  after  hearing  their 
several  arguments,  he  would  cut  off  the  head  of 
him  who  should  prove  to  be  the  slave.  This  they 
readily  assented  to;  the  one  from  a  relience  on 
his  honesty,  the  other  from  a  confidence  of  the 
impossibility  of  detection.  Accordingly,  each 
taking  his  place  as  ordered,  thrust  his  head 
through  a  hole  in  the  curtain.  An  officer  stood 
in  front  with  a  drawn  cimeter  in  his  hand,  and 
the  Judge  proceeded  to  the  examination.  After 
a  short  debate,  the  Judge  cried  out,  "  Enough, 
enough,  strike  off  the  villain's  head!  "  and  the 
officer,  who  watched  the  moment,  leaped  towards 
the  two  youths;  the  impostor,  startled  at  the 
brandished  weapon,  hastily  drew  back  his  head, 
while  the  jeweller's  son,  animated  by  conscious 
security,  stood  unmoved.  The  Judge  immediate- 
ly decided  for  the  latter,  and  ordered  the  slave 
to  be  taken  into  custody,  to  receive  the  punish- 
ment due  to  his  diabolical  ingratitude. 


A  MALEFACTOR  SAVED  TO  GOOD 
PURPOSE. 

A  French  Abbe  was  sent  for  to  prepare  a 
hardened  highwayman  for  death.  They  were 
shut  up  together  in  a  little  dim  sort  of  a  chapel, 
but  the  Abbe  perceived,  that  amidst  all  his  ar- 
guments and  exhortations,  the  man  scarcely  took 
any  notice  of  him  !  "  Strange  !  "  said  he, 
"  friend,  do  you  think  that  in  a  few  hours  yem 
are  to  appear  before  God?  What  can  divert 
your  thoughts  from  such  an  inexpressible  con- 
cern? " — M  You  are  right,  father,"  replied  he, 
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C{  but  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  mind,  that  it  is  in 
your  power  to  save  my  life,  and  well  may  that 
divert  my  thoughts." — "  I  save  your  life  !  How 
can  that  be!  Besides,  I  should  then  be  the  in- 
strument of  your  doing  more  mischief,  and  in- 
creasing your  sins." — "  No!  No!  father,  no- 
thing of  that,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it;  my 
present  danger  will  be  an  effectual  security.  I 
have  been  too  near  a  gallows,  ever  to  run  a  sec- 
ond risk.  !  "  The  Abbe  did  as  most  persons, 
perhaps,  would  have  done  on  a  like  occasion ;  he 
yielded  to  entreaties,  and  all  the  business  now 
was  to  know  how  to  set  about  the  deliverance. 
The  chapel  received  light  only  through  one  win- 
dow, which  was  near  the  ceiling,  and  about  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  floor.  "  Why,  father,"  said 
the  malefactor,  "  only  reir.ove  the  altar,  as  it  is 
portable,  to  the  wall;  set  your  chair  upon  the  al- 
tar, and  stand  you  upon  the  chair,  and  I  will  stand 
upon  your  shoulders,  and  I  being  thus  within 
reach  of  the  window,  the  business  is  done." 
The  Abbe  closed  with  the  expedient;  the  male- 
factor was  out  in  a  trice;  and  the  kind  father, 
having  put  all  things  to  rights,  placed  himself 
composedly  in  his  chair.  An  hour  or  two  after, 
the  executioner  growing  impatient,  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  asked  the  Abbe  what  had  become 
of  the  criminal  1  "Criminal!"  gravely  answer- 
ed the  father,  "  he  must  he  some  angel;  for  on 
the  word  of  a  priest,  out  of  that  window  did  he 
take  his  flight."  The  executioner  being  a  loser 
by  the  escape,  asked  the  father  if  he  thought  to 
make  a  fool  of  him  so,  and  ran  to  report  the  mat- 
ter to  the  judges.  They  repaired  to  the  chapel, 
where  the  father  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  and 
pointing  to  the  window,  assured  them,  on  his 
conscience,  that  the  man,  if  he  was  a  man,  had 
flown  out  that  way,  and  that  he  could  hardly 
forbear  recommending  himself  to  him  as  a  supe- 
rior being;  that,  besides,  were  he  a  criminal, 
which  he  could  not  conceive  after  what  he  had 
seen  him  do,  he  was  not  made  his  keeper.  The 
magistrates,  who  were  not  able  to  keep  their 
countenances  at  this  personated  composure,  wish- 
ed the  superior  being  a  good  journey,  and  went 
away. 

The  Abbe  twenty  years  after,  going  through 
the  Ardennes,  (a  woody  country  in  the  north- 
east borders  of  France,)  happened  to  be  bewil- 
dered at  the  close  of  the  day.  A  person  in  the 
garb  of  a  peasant  viewed  him  very  fixedly,  ask- 
ed him  whither  he  was  going,  and  assured  him 
that  the  roads  were  extremely  dangerous;  but 
that  on  following  him,  he  would  carry  him  to  a 
farm-house  hard  by,  where  he  might  be  safe,  and 
have  a  night's  lodging.  The  Abbe  was  not  a 
little  perplexed  at  the  attention  of  the  man  in 
looking  at  him,  but  considering  that  there  was 
no  escaping  if  he  had  any  bad  design,  he  follow- 
ed the  rustic,  though  with  a  heavy  heart.  This 
uneasiness,  however,  was  soon  removed  by  the 
sight  of  the  farm-house,  and  superseded  by  joy, 
on  his  guide,  the  master  of  it,  saying  to  his  wife, 
"  kill  a  choice  capon,  and  some  of  our  best  fowls, 
to  entertain  this  guest  I  have  brought  you."  The 
farmer,  whilst  supper  was  getting  ready,  came 


in  again  with  eight  children  about  him,  to  whom 
he  said,  "  There,  children,  go  and  pay  your  re- 
spects to  that  good  father,  for  without  him  you 
would  not  have  been  in  the  world;  nor  1  either, 
for  he  saved  my  life."  Here  the  father  recol- 
lected the  man's  features,  so  far  as  to  perceive 
him  to  be  the  very  robber  whom  he  had  helped 
to  escape.  All  the  family  flocked  about  him  with 
their  thanks,  and  every  mark  of  the  most  fervent 
respect  and  gratitude.  When  the  farmer  and  he 
were  by  themselves,  he  asked  by  what  means  he 
became  so  well  settledl  f*  I  have  kept  my  word, 
father,  and  being  resolved  to  live  honestly,  I 
immediately  on  my  escape  set  off,  and  begged 
my  way  down  hither,  where  1  was  born.  The 
master  of  this  farm  took  me  into  his  service,  and 
by  my  diligence  and  honesty,  I  so  far  gained  his 
good  will,  that  he  bestowed  his  daughter,  his 
only  child,  on  me.  God  has  so  prospered  my 
honest  endeavors,  that  I  have  laid  by  something, 
and  a  great  joy  it  is  to  me,  that  I  can  show  you 
my  gratitude." — "  The  service  1  did  you  is  over 
paid,"  said  the  Abbe,  "  by  the  good  use  you 
have  made  of  your  life,  and  don't  talk  of  any 
presents."  He  complied,  however,  with  the 
farmer's  entreaties  to  stay  a  few  days  with  him; 
after  which,  the  grateful  man  obliged  him  to 
make  use  of  one  of  his  horses  to  go  through  his 
journey,  and  would  not  leave  him  till  he  was  out 
of  danger  from  the  brigands  who  used  to  infest 
these  roads. 


SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 

One  of  the  ablest  coadjutors  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  in  the  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
penal  code,  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  these  An- 
ecdotes are  inscribed.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
after  filling  the  important  office  of  judge  of  Bom- 
bay for  seven  years,  could,  on  taking  leave  of  his 
office  in  1811,  thus  address  the  Grand  Jury: 
"  Since  my  arrival  here,  in  May,  1804,  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  has  not  been  inflicted  by 
this  court.  Now  the  population  subject  to 
our  jurisdiction,  either  locally  or  personally, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  persons."  He  then  examined  into  a 
comparative  view  of  the  state  of  crime,  previous 
to,  and  during  his  judgeship,  which  he  proved 
had  diminished  considerably  during  the  later 
period;  the  annual  average  of  capital  convic- 
tions, up  to  the  time  Sir  James  Mackintosh  be- 
came Recorder  of  Bombay,  was  twenty ;  the 
annual  average  of  persons  who  suffered  death, 
seven.  During  his  judgeship,  the  average  of 
convictions  annually,  was  fifteen  only  (notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  population)  and  this 
without  a  single  execution.  Well,  therefore, 
might  he  add,  in  his  farewell  charge,  "This 
small  experiment  has  therefore  been  made,  with- 
out diminution  of  the  security  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  men.  Two  hundred  thousand  men 
have  been  governed  for  seven  years,  without  any 
increase  of  crimes.  If,  therefore,  any  experi- 
ence has  been  acquired,  it  has  been  safely  and 
innocently  gained." 
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TRAVELLING. 


FIRST  CHRISTIAN  TRAVELLERS. 

The  first  efforts  of  European  inquiry  were 
all  directed  towards  the  East.  All  Christians 
bowed  in  spirit,  as  well  as  body,  towards  that 
sacred  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  dwelt  in  their 
deepest  and  holiest  affection  ;  which  offered,  too, 
to  the  mercenary,  the  brightest  prospects  of  pe- 
cuniary advantage ;  so  that  its  riches  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  the  world-minded,  at  the  same  time  that 
its  connection  with  the  records  of  revealed  truth 
enshrined  it  in  the  heart  of  the  devotee. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Europe  continued, 
for  a  long  period,  lamentably  deficient  in  ac- 
quaintance with  its  own  immediate  geography. 
The  chronicles  of  ail  parts  are  full  of  the  most 
egregious  and  palpable  blunders,  with  regard  to 
countries  even  immediately  adjacent  to  those  of 
the  authors;  and  this  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
render  them  often  completely  unintelligible.  We 
are  even  told  of  the  worthy  monks  of  Tournay 
seeking  two  years,  in  vain,  for  the  Abbey  of 
Ferrieres,  during  the  eleventh  century ;  and  with 
such  a  fact  before  us,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to 
esteem  very  highly  the  famous  maps  of  Charle- 
magne, engraved  upon  silver  platters,  which 
probably,  if  they  had  survived,  like  that  of  Turin, 
published  by  Passini,  would  be  equally  decisive, 
not  of  the  knowledge,  but  of  the  utter  ignorance 
of  the  age.  It  was  not,  certainly,  until  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  the 
Italian  republics,  England  and  Holland,  had  im- 
perceptibly arisen,  and  diffused  itself  very  wide- 
ly, that  this  ignorance  was  to  any  considerable 
degree  removed. 

TRAVELS  TO  THE  EAST. 

The  geography  and  statistics  of  Asia  had  made 
much  earlier  progress  than  those  of  Europe. 
The  Arabians  had  been  most  accurate  and  de- 
tailed in  their  accounts  of  their  own  immediate 
domain;  the  Crusaders  had  repeatedly  traversed 
the  same  quarter;  the  fleets  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Florence,  had  profited  by  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  extensive  commerce;  and  though  pre- 
vented by  the  ruling  destiny  of  Egypt  from  pur- 
suing the  trade  to  India  by  the  Red  Sea,  they 
opened  an  avenue  to  its  treasures  by  the  Black 
Sea,  and  organized  a  traffic,  by  means  of  cara- 
vans, to  China  and  Hindostan,  which  continued 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  In  addition  to 
the  Crusades,  the  ravages  of  the  Mogul  Tartars, 
which  put  not  only  Asia,  but  Poland,  Silesia, 
and  Hungary,  in  consternation,  led  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  remotest  parts  of  the  East. 
The  Roman  Pontiffs  sought,  by  missionaries,  to 
avert  the  storm ;  and  these  apostles  traced  the 
course,  while  the  Christian  merchant  followed 
beyond  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The 
boundaries  of  knowledge  were  extended,  and  the 
Missionary  long  served  as  a  channel  of  communi- 


cation between  the  two  continents.  Even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  we  find  an  European  bishop 
at  Pekin.  St.  Louis  sought  to  enter  into  a  po- 
litical connection  with  the  Mogul  Chain  in 
1253;  and  Henry  the  Third  of  Castile,  with  Ti- 
mnr,  in  1394. 


THE  JEWS. 
It  is  not  nsual  to  acknowledge  much  literary 
obligation  to  the  people  of  Israel;  yet,  under 
the  liberal  toleration  and  patronage  of  the  Moor- 
ish dynasties  of  Bagdad  and  Spain,  they  attain- 
ed to  considerable  eminence.  Two  of  the  ear- 
liest writers  of  travels  were  Jews.  Moses  Pe- 
tachia  travelled  about  the  year  1187  through 
Poland  to  Tarlary,  and  thence,  through  various 
Asiatic  countries,  to  Jerusalem;  and  about  the 
same  period  appeared  the  work  ascribed  to  Ben- 
jamin Ben  Iona,  commonly  called  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Navarre,  and  a  student  of  Cordova. 
"  Laus  non  ultima  sabbaiariorum."  His 
journeys  are  stated  to  have  extended  by  the  way 
of  Constantinople,  through  Antioch,  to  Jerusa- 
lem; thence  to  Tadmor,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Bagdad  was  then  under 
the  government  of  the  Abassides,  to  whose  toler- 
ation of  the  Jews,  our  traveller  bears  ample  tes- 
timony. His  course  then  lay  through  Persia, 
and  he  returned  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
Red  Sea,  to  Egypt  and  Sicily. 


THE  MONKS. 
The  monks  took,  very  early,  a  lead  in  foreign 
adventure.  Bonaventura  Brocardus,  a  West- 
phalian  monk,  travelled  in  1222  to  Palestine; 
and  upon  his  return,  wrote  his  "  Descriptio  Ter. 
rse  Sanctae,"  which  was  long  in  high  repute. 
Acelin,  a  Dominican,  wrote  an  account  of  his 
mission  in  1254,  from  Innocent  IV.  to  the  Cham 
of  Tartary,  of  which  little  remains.  Carpini, 
an  Italian,  and  Rubruquis  (Ruisbrock),  a  Bra- 
banter,  went  on  similar  expeditions  in  the  same 
country;  and  have  left,  upon  the  whole,  as  ac- 
curate and  faithful  accounts  of  their  observations, 
as  could  be  expected  from  the  age.  Hayton,  an 
Armenian  Prince,  assuming  the  habit  of  a  monk, 
arrived  in  France  in  the  year  1307,  and  there 
dictated  his  Historia  Orientalis,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Purchas,  and  contains  a  very  credit- 
able and  useful  description  of  the  principal  Asia- 
tic states,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mogul  sovereigns. 


PROOF  OF  CIVILIZATION! 

A  writer  of  a  modern  book  of  travels,  relating 
the  particulars  of  his  being  cast  away,  thus  con- 
cludes: "  After  having  walked  eleven  hours  with- 
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out  having  traced  tne  print  of  human  foot,  to  my 
great  comfort  and  delight,  I  saw  a  man  hanging 
upon  a  gibbet;  my  pleasure  at  the  cheering 
prospect  was  inexpressible,  for  it  convinced  me 
that  I  was  in  a  civilized  country." 


A   DINNER   INTERFERENCE. 

When  the  late  General  Bligh  was  a  captain  in 
a  marching  regiment,  he  and  his  lady  were  trav- 
elling in  Yorkshire,  and  put  up  at  an  inn,  where 
there  happened  to  be  only  just  as  much  in  the 
larder,  as  would  serve  them  for  a  dinner,  which 
was  immediately  ordered.  In  the  mean  time, 
some  sporting  gentlemen  of  the  country  came  in, 
and  finding  there  was  nothing  in  the  house,  but 
what  was  getting  ready  for  another  company, 
asked  who  they  were1?  The  landlord  told  them 
lie  did  not   directly  know,  but  he  believed  the 

gentleman  an  "Irish  officer."      "O well, 

if  he's  Irish,"  said  one  of  the  company,  "  a  po- 
tato will  serve  him.  Here,  waiter,  take  this 
watch  (pulling  out  an  elegant  gold  watch,)  carry 
it  up  stairs,  and  ask  the  gentleman  what's 
o'clock  1  "  Mr.  Bligh,  as  may  be  well  imagin- 
ed, was  not  pleased  at  such  an  impudent  mes- 
sage; but  recollecting  himself  a  moment,  took 
the  watch  from  the  waiter,  and  desired  him  to 
present  his  compliments  to  the  company,  and  he 
would  tell  them  before  he  parted.  This  message, 
however,  produced  his  dinner  to  be  sent  up  to 
him  in  quiet;  after  eating  which,  he  clapt  a 
couple  of  large  horse  pistols  under  his  ai  m,  and 
going  down  stairs,  introduced  himself  into  the 
company,  by  telling  them  he  was  come  to  let  them 
know  what  o'clock  it  was;  but  first,  begged  to 
be  informed  to  which  of  the  gentlemen  the  watch 
belonged.  Here  a  dead  silence  ensued.  Mr. 
Bligh  then  began  on  his  right  hand,  by  asking 
them  severally  the  question ;  each  of  them  denied 
knowing  anything  of  the  circumstance.  "  O, 
then,  gentlemen,  (says  he)  I  find  I  have  mistaken 
the  company;  the  waiter,  a  while  ago,  brought 
me  an  impudent  message  from  some  people  in 
this  house,  which  I  came,  as  you  see  (pointing 
to  his  pistols)  properly  to  resent ;  but  I  find  I 
have  mistaken  the  room."  Saying  this,  he 
wished  them  a  good  evening,  which  they  as  po- 
litely returned.  He  paid  his  bill,  stepped  into 
his  carriage,  and  drove  off"  with  the  watch  in  his 
pocket,  which  he  kept  to  his  death,  and  left  it 
by  will,  with  a  large  fortune,  to  his  brother,  the 
Dean  of  Elphin. 


NATIONAL  COMPARISONS. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  in  his  travels  through  Sicily, 
having  stopped  to  take  some  refreshment  at  an 
inn,  in  Caltagirone,  as  he  sat  down  to  his  chick- 
en, the  landlady  very  coolly  took  a  chair  within 
a  yard  of  the  table,  and  on  the  opposite  side  sat 
a  sleek-looking  priest,  such  as  you  see  familiar  in 
;  every  house  throughout  the  country,  who  had 
taken  up  that  position  by  way  of  asking  a  few 
questions  of  the  "  Cavaliere  Inglese."  "  After 
many  apologies  for  the  liberty  he  was  taking, 
the  latter,"  says  Mr.  Vaughan,  "  begged  to  con- 


verse with  me  on  the  subject  of  England,  which 
the  people  of  these  parts  were  very  anxious  to 
hear  about,  and  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  so 
seldom  occurred  ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  dined,  I 
observed  half  a  dozen  people  collected  round  the 
door,  with  their  eyes  and  mouths  open,  to  hear 
the  examination.  *  And  pray,  Signor,  is  it  true 
what  we  are  told,  that  you  have  no  olives  in  En- 
gland! '  •  Yes,  perfectly  true,'  '  Cospetto!  how 
sol'  *  Cospettone!  '  said  the  landlady.  'Our 
climate  is  not  propitious  to  the  growth  of  the 
olive.'  ■  But,  then,  Signor,  for  oranges!  '  •  we 
have  no  oranges  neither.'  'Poveretto!'  said 
the  landlady,  with  a  tone  of  compunction,  which 
is  a  sort  of  fondling  diminutive  of  "  Povero,' 
'  poor  creature ;  '  as  you  would  say  to  your  child, 
'  Poor  little  mannikin!  '  '  But  how  is  that  possi- 
ble,  Signor!'    said   the    priest;    'have  you  no 


fruit 


your   country 


We  have   very  fine 


fruit;  but  our  winters  are  severe,  and  not  genial 
enough  for  the  orange  tree.'  '  That  is  just 
what  they  told  me,'  said  the  lady,  at  Palermo, 
that  England  is  all  snow,  and  a  great  many 
stones.'  '  But  then,  Signor,  we  have  heard 
what  we  can  scarcely  believe,  that  you  have  not 
any  wine!  '  '  It  is  perfectly  true  ;  we  have  vines 
that  bear  fruit;  but  the  sun  in  our  climate  is 
not  sufficiently  strong,  which  must  be  broiling, 
as  it  is  here,  to  produce  any  wine.'  'Then, 
Jesu  Maria,  how  the  deuce  do  you  do!  '  I  told 
them,  that  notwithstanding,  we  got  on  pretty 
well;  that  we  had  some  decent  sort  of  mutton, 
and  very  tolerable  looking  beef;  that  our  poultry 
was  thought  eatable,  and  our  bread  pretty  good; 
that,  instead  of  the  wine,  we  had  a  thing  they 
call  ale,  which  our  people,  here  and  there,  seem- 
ed to  relish  exceedingly;  and  that  by  the  help 
of  these  articles,  a  good  constitution,  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  our  men  were  as  hardy,  and  as 
loyal  and  brave,  and  our  women  as  accomplished, 
and  virtuous  and  handsome,  as  any  other  people, 
1  believed,  under  heaven.  Besides,  Mr.  Abbate, 
I  beg  leave  to  ask  you,  what  cloth  is  your  coat 
of!'  'Cospetto!  it  is  English,'  (with  an  air 
of  importance.)  '  And  your  hat!  '  Why  that's 
English.'  '  And  this  lady's  gown,  and  her  bon- 
net and  ribbons!'  'Why  they  are  English!* 
'  All  English.  Then  you  see  how  it  is ;  we  send 
you,  in  exchange  for  what  we  don't  grow,  half 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  you  enjoy  in  your 
island;  besides,  padrona  mia  gentile!  (my 
agreeable  landlady)  we  can  never  regret  that  we 
don't  grow  these  articles,  since  it  ensures  us  an 
intercourse  with  a  nation  we  esteem!  '  '  Viva!  * 
said  the  landlady,  and  '  Bravo! '  said  the  priest; 
and  between  bravo  and  viva,  the  best  friends  in 
the  world,  I  escaped  to  my  lettiga!  " 

DEAN    SWIFT, 

The  eccentric  Dean  Swift,  in  the  course  of 
one  of  those  journies  to  Holyhead,  which  it  is 
well  known,  he  several  times  performed  "on 
foot,"  was  travelling  through  Church  Stretton, 
Shropshire,  when  he  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the 
Crown,  and  finding  the  host  to  be  a  communica- 
tive good-humored  man,   inquired  if  there  was 
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any  agreeable  person  in  town,  with  whom  be  I 
might  partake  of  a  dinner  (as  be  had  desired  him  ! 
to  provide  one,)  and  that  such  a  person  should 
have  nothing  to  pay.      The  Jandlord  immediately  i 
replied,  that  the  curate,  Mr.  Jones,  was  a  very  ] 
agreeable,  companionable  man,  and  would  not,  | 
he  supposed,  have  any  objection   to  spend  a  few  j 
hours  with  a  gentleman  of  his  appearance.     The 
Dean  directed  him  to  wait  on  Mr.  Jones,  with  j 
his  compliments,  and  say  that  a  traveller  would 
be  glad  to  be  favored   with  his  company   at  the 
Crown,  if  it  was  agreeable.      When  Mr.  Jones 
and  the  Dean  had  dined,  and  the  glass  began  to 
circulate,  the  former  made  an  apology  for  an  oc- 
casional absence,  saying,  that  at  three  o'clock 
he  was  to  read  prayers  and  preach  at  the  church. 
Upon  this  intimation,  the  Dean  replied,  that  he 
also  should  attend  prayers.     Service  being  end- 
ed, and  the  two  gentlemen  having  resumed  their 
station  at  the  Crown,  the  Dean  began  to  compli- 
ment Mr.  Jones  on  his  delivery  of  a  very  appro- 
priate sermon ;    and  remarked,  that  it  must  have 
cost  him  (Mr.  Jones)  some  time  and  attention 
to  compose  such  a  one. 

Mr.  Jones  observed,  that  his  duty  was  rather 
"  laborious,"  as  he  served  another  parish  church 
at  a  distance;  which,  with  the  Sunday  and 
weekly  service  at  Church  Stratton,  straitened 
him  much  with  respect  to  the  time  necessary  for 
the  composition  of  sermons;  so  that  when  the 
subjects  pressed,  he  could  only  devote  a  few  days 
and  nights  to  that  purpose. 

"  Well,"  says  the  Dean,  "it  is  well  for  you 
to  have  such  a  talent ;  for  my  part,  the  very  ser- 
mon you  preached  this  afternoon,  cost  me  some 
months,  in  composing."  On  this  observation, 
Mr.  Jones  began  to  look  very  gloomy,  and  to 
recognize  his  companion.  "  However,  "  rejoin- 
ed the  Dean,  "  don  't  you  be  alarmed;  you  have 
so  good  a  talent  at  delivery,  that  I  hereby  de- 
clare, you  have  done  more  honor  to  my  sermon 
this  day,  than  I  could  do  myself;  and  by  way  of 
compromising  the  matter,  you  must  accept  of 
this  half-guinea  for  the  justice  you  have  done  in 
the  delivery  of  it." 


TOMB  OF  HOWARD. 

At  Kherson,  the  tomb  of  the  philanthropist, 
Howard,  is  dear  to  the  heart  and  eye  of  every 
English  traveller.  "  The  evening,"  says  Sir  R. 
Ker  Porter,  in  his  travels,  "  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  when  I  approached  the  hill,  in  the  bosom 
of  which  the  dust  of  my  revered  countryman  re- 
poses so  far  from  his  native  land.  No  one  that 
has  not  experienced  '  the  heart  of  a  stranger  '  in 
a  distant  country,  can  imagine  the  feelings,  which 
sadden  a  man  while  standing  on  such  a  spot.  It 
is  well  known,  that  Howard  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  humanity;  having  caught  a  contagious  fever 
from  some  wretched  prisoners  at  Kherson,  to 
whose  extreme  need  he  was  administering  his 
charity  and  his  consolations.  Admiral  Priest- 
man,  a  worthy  Briton,  in  the  Russian  service, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  attended  him  in  his 
last  moments,  and  erected  over  his  remains  the 
monument  which   is  now  a  sort   of  shrine  to  all 


travellers,  whether  from  Britain  or  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  an  obelisk  of  whitish  stone,  suffi- 
ciently high  to  be  conspicuous  at  several  miles 
distance.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands,  may  be 
about  three  wersts  out  of  the  direct  road,  and  has 
a  little  village  and  piece  of  water  at  its  base. 
The  whole  is  six  wersts  from  Kherson,  and  forms 
a  picturesque  as  well  as  interesting  object.  The 
evening  having  closed  when  I  arrived  at  the 
tomb,  I  could  not  distinguish  its  inscription;  but 
the  name  of  Howard  would  be  sufficient  eulogy. 
At  Kherson,  I  learned  that  the  present  emperor 
has  adopted  the  plans  which  the  great  philan- 
thropist formerly  gave  in  to  the  then  existing 
government,  for  ameliorating  the  state  of  the 
prisoners.  Such  is  the  only  monument  he  would 
have  desired  ;  and  it  will  commemorate  his  name 
forever,  while  that  of  the  founder  of  the  pyramids 
is  forgotten;  so  much  more  imperishable  is  the 
greatness  of  goodness,  than  the  greatness  of 
power." 


A  CURE  FOR  POST-BOYS. 

The  philanthropist,  Howard,  finding  in  travel- 
ling, that  the  coachmen  would  seldom  comply 
with  his  wishes,  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  cure 
them.  At  the  end  of  a  stage,  when  the  driver 
had  been  perverse,  he  desired  the  landlord  to 
send  for  some  poor  industrious  widow,  or  other 
proper  object  of  charity,  and  to  introduce  such 
person  and  the  driver  together.  He  then  paid 
the  latter  his  fare,  and  told  him,  that  as  he  had 
not  thought  proper  to  attend  to  his  repeated  re- 
quests as  to  the  manner  of  being  driven,  he  should 
not  make  him  any  present;  but,  to  show  him  that 
he  did  not  withhold  it  out  of  a  principle  of  par- 
simony, he  would  give  the  poor  person  present 
double  the  sum  usually  given  to  a  postilion. 
This  he  did,  and  dismissed  the  parties.  He 
had  not  long  practised  this  mode,  he  said,  before 
he  experienced  the  good  effects  of  it  on  all  the 
roads  where  he  was  known. 


KNOW  YOUR  OWN    COUNTRY  FIRST. 

Lord  Burlington,  being  upon  his  travels  in  Ita- 
ly, was  shown  by  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  had 
recommendations,  a  church  which  he  greatly  ad- 
mired for  the  elegance  of  its  structure,  and  re 
quested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  view  it 
again  the  next  day,  in  order  to  draw  a  sketch  ot 
it.  The  nobleman  replied,  that  he  had  no  oc- 
casion to  put  himself  to  that  trouble;  as  the 
model  from  which  it  was  taken,  was  in  London. 
Surprised  at  this  information,  his  lordship  desir- 
ed to  know  the  name  of  the  church,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  near  the 
Royal  Exchange.  It  is  further  added,  that  his 
lordship  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  London,  than 
he  went  to  take  a  view  of  that  beautiful  monu- 
ment, of  architecture,  which  is  esteemed  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  masterpiece,  before  he 
saw  any  of  his  friends,  or  returned  to  his  own 
house. 

Another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  knowing 
your  own  country  first,  occurred  to  a  young  man 
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of  good-natural  talents,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  abroad,  fell  in  company  with  some  well- 
informed  and  well-travelled  foreigners  at  Naples. 
They  were  conversing  about  what  they  had  seen 
in  England;  and  some  little  difference  in  opinion 
arising  about  the  architecture  of  Windsor  Castle, 
they  very  naturally  referred  themselves  for  de- 
cision to  the  young  Englishman.  With  much 
confusion  and  hesitation,  he  was  compelled  to 
confess  that  he  had  never  seen  the  building  in 
question.  The  company  with  true  politeness, 
only  testified  their  surprise  with  a  smile;  but 
the  reflection  instantly  struck  the  gentleman,  that 
there  may  be  something  worth  seeing  at  home, 
before  persons  set  out  on  foreign  travels. 


TRAVELLING  IN  PERSIA. 

"  It  would,"  says  M.  Morier,  who,  in  the 
year  1809,  accompanied  the  British  embassy  to 
Persia,  "  perhaps  be  impossible  to  give  to  an  in- 
habitant of  London  a  correct  idea  of  the  first  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  European  traveller  on 
his  landing  in  Persia.  Accustomed  as  his  eye 
has  been,  to  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  convenience  in  the  exteriors  of 
life,  he  feels  a  depression  of  spirits  in  beholding 
the  very  contrary.  In  vain  he  looks  for  what  his 
idea  of  a  street  may  be;  he  makes  his  way 
through  the  narrowest  lanes,  encumbered  with 
filth,  dead  animals,  and  mangy  dogs.  He  sees 
no  active  people  walking  about  with  an  appear- 
ance of  something  to  do,  but  here  and  there  he 
meets  a  native  crawling  along  in  slipshod 
shoes.  When  he  seeks  the  markets  and  shops, 
a  new  and  original  scene  opens  upon  him.  Lit- 
tle open  sheds  in  rows,  between  which  is  a  pas- 
sage serving  for  a  street,  of  about  eight  feet  in 
breadth,  are  to  be  seen,  instead  of  our  closely 
shut  shops,  with  windows  gaily  decked.  Com- 
parisons might  be  made  without  end;  but  how- 
ever distressing  the  transition  from  great  civili- 
zation to  comparative  barbarity  may  be,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  first  impressions  soon  wear  off,  and 
that  the  mind  receives  a  new  accession  of  feel- 
ings, adapted  precisely  to  the  situation  in  which 
it  is  placed." 

The  gates  of  all  towns  and  cities  in  Persia  are 
shut  a  little  after  sunset,  and  re-opened  at  sun- 
rise. Strict  adherence  to  this  injunction,  and 
carelessness  or  unavoidable  delays  on  the  part  of 
travellers,  often  subject  them  to  the  inconveni- 
ence of  reaching  the  gates  when  they  are  closed. 
Hence  they  must  stay  without  till  morning. 
And  "  during  the  inclement  season,  at  opening 
the  gates,  very  often  a  terrible  scene  of  death  un- 
folds itself  close  to  (he  threshold;  old  and  young, 
animals  and  children,  lying  one  lifeless  heap." 

Some  years  ago,  a  solitary  traveller,  who  had 
performed  a  long  journey  on  his  own  horse,  a 
member  of  their  families,  to  which  these  people 
are  eminently  attached,  arrived  atTabreez  when 
the  ingress  was  already  barred.  The  night  was 
one  of  the  severest  which  had  been  known;  and 
the  poor  man,  to  save  himself  from  the  fatal  ef- 
fects he  too  surely  anticipated,  pierced  his  faith- 
ful horse   with  his  dagger,  and  ripping  «p  its 


body,  thrust  himself  into  it,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
the  warmth  which  might  remain  preserving  his 
own  vital  heat  until  the  morning.  But  at  next 
dawn,  when  the  gates  were  opened,  he  was  found 
frozen  to  death  in  this  horrible  shroud. 


ERASMUS. 

The  celebrated  Erasmus  lost  his  whole  sub- 
stance (quae  turn  erat  exigua,  sed  mihi  maxima 
quum  nihil  superesset)  from  a  seizure  by  the  cus- 
tom house  officers  at  Dover,  under  one  of  those 
laws.  Previous  to  his  leaving  England,  he  had 
consulted  his  friend,  Sir  T.  More,  who  informed 
him  he  might  carry  any  money  out  of  the  king- 
dom, which  was  not  English  coin.  Erasmus 
protests,  that  what  he  had  with  him,  was  neither 
coined  in  England,  nor  paid  him  by  any  one  here 
on  English  account.  The  money  was,  however, 
taken  from  him,  and,  on  his  landing  in  France, 
he  made  a  hasty  collection  of  proverbs,  which  he 
printed  for  subsistence. 

JAMES  IV.  OF  SCOTLAND. 

King  James  the  Fourth,  of  Scotland,  who  used 
often  to  amuse  himself  in  wandering  about  the 
country  in  different  disguises,  was  once  overta- 
ken by  a  violent  storm  in  a  dark  night,  and 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  cavern  near  WTemys, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  Scotland.  Having  advanced  some 
way  in  it,  the  king  discovered  a  number  of  men 
and  women  ready  to  begin  to  roast  a  sheep,  by 
way  of  supper.  From  their  appearance,  he  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  he  had  not  fallen  into  the  best 
company;  but,  as  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  he 
asked  hospitality  from  them  till  the  tempest  was 
over.  They  granted  it,  and  invited  the  king, 
whom  they  did  not  know,  to  sit  down,  and  take 
part  with  them.  They  were  a  band  of  robbers 
and  cut-throats.  As  soon  as  they  had  finished 
their  supper,  one  of  them  presented  a  plate,  upon 
which  two  daggers  were  laid,  in  form  of  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  telling  the  king,  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  was  the  dessert  which  they  always 
served  to  strangers ;  that  he  must  choose  one  of 
the  daggers,  and  fight  him  whom  the  company 
should  appoint  to  attack  him.  The  king  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind,  but  instantly  seized  the 
two  daggers,  one  in  each  hand,  and  plunged 
them  into  the  hearts  of  the  two  robbers  who  were 
next  him  ;  and  running  full  speed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  he  escaped  from  their  pursuit,  through 
the  obscurity  of  the  night.  The  king  ordered 
the  whole  of  this  band  of  cut-throats  to  be  seized 
next  morning,  and  hanged. 


EMPEROR  AND  BLACKSMITH. 

During  the  journey  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  I'L 
to  Italy,  one  of  the  wheels  of  his  coach  broke 
down  on  the  road,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  reached  a  small  village  at  a  short  distance. 
On  his  arrival  there,  his  majesty  got  out  at  the 
door  of  the  only  blacksmith's  shop  the  town  af- 
forded, and  desired  him  to  repair  the  wheel  with- 
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out  delay.  "  That  I  would  do  very  willingly," 
replied  the  smith,  "  hut  it  being  holiday,  all  my 
men  are  at  church,  the  very  boy  who  blows  the 
bellows  is  not  at  home."  "  An  excellent  meth- 
od then  presents  of  warming  one's  self,"  replied 
the  emperor,  preserving  his  incognito;  and  he 
immediately  set  about  blowing  the  bellows,  while 
the  blacksmith  forged  the  iron.  The  wheel  be- 
ing repaired,  six  sols  were  demanded  for  the  job; 
but  the  emperor  gave  six  ducats.  The  black- 
smith returned  them  to  the  traveller,  saying, 
"  Sir,  you  have  made  a  mistake,  and  instead  of 
six  sols,  have  given  me  six  pieces  of  gold,  which 
no  one  in  the  village  can  change."  *  Change 
them  when  you  can,"  said  the  emperor,  stepping 
into  the  carriage;  "  an  emperor  should  pay  for 
such  a  pleasure  as  that  of  blowing  the  bellows." 

TOWNS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  travelling  part  of  our  countrymen  never 
fail  to  observe  the  striking  contrast  which  the 
cleanliness  and  comfort  of  England  presents  to 
almost  every  other  city  or  town  in  the  world; 
but  the  meanest  towns  of  France  or  Germany  are 
entitled  to  the  epithets  of  magnificent,  in  com- 
parison with  the  cities  of  the  interior  of  Russia. 
•Charkow,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Moscow,  the 
seat  of  an  University  and  of  a  provincial  govern- 
ment, is  so  encumbered  with  mud  and  filth,  that 
a  carriage  drawn  by  two  strong  horses  often 
sticks  fast  in  the  streets.  "  It  would  not  be 
possible,"  says  M.  Klaproth,  "  to  walk  through 
the  dirt  on  stilts;  but,  fortunately,  the  weather 
was  dry  during  part  of  my  stay,  and  the  mud  be- 
came so  fixed  and  compact,  that  we  could  walk 
over  it  without  sinking."  He  found  it  necessa- 
ry, however,  to  follow  the  established  practice  of 
wearing  very  wide  fur  boots,  fastened  over  the 
knee  with  straps  and  buckles.  The  etiquette  is 
to  take  off  these  leg  covers  when  entering  a 
house;  but  it  may  happen,  in  this  receptacle  of 
wet  and  filth,  as  was  the  case  with  M.  Klaproth, 
that  the  boot  will  stick  so  fast  in  the  mud,  as  to 
oblige  the  wearer  to  break  the  strap  at  the  knee, 
and  leave  the  whole  behind. 


NEAPOLITAN  SIROCCO. 

The  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  Neapolitan 
climate,  is  the  Sirocco,  or  south  east  wind, 
which  is  very  common  in  May  and  June.  It  is 
infinitely  more  relaxing,  and  gives  the  vapors  in 
a  much  stronger  degree,  than  the  worst  of  our 
rainy  Novembers.  It  produces  a  degree  of  las- 
situde both  in  mind  and  body,  that  renders  them 
absolutely  incapable  of  performing  their  usual 
functions.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  it  should 
produce  these  effects  on  a  phlegmatic  English 
constitution,  but  there  have  been  instances  that 
all  the  mercury  of  France  must  sink  under  the 
load  of  this  horrid  leaden  atmosphere.  A  smart 
Parisian  marquess,  who  arrived  at  Naples,  was 
so  full  of  animal  spirits,  that  the  people  thought 
him  mad.  He  never  remained  a  moment  in  the 
same  place,  but  at  their  grave  conversations  he 
used  to  skip  about  from  room  to  room  with  such 


|  amazing  elasticity,  that  the  Italians  declared  he 
had  got  springs  in  his  shoes.  In  ten  days  after, 
a  friend  met  him  walking  with  the  step  of  a  phi- 
losopher, a  smelling  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  all 
his  vivacity  extinguished.  He  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  "Ah!  mon  ami,  (said  he)  je  m'en- 
nui  a  la  mort — moi,  qui  n'ai  jamais  scu  1'ennui. 
Mais  cet  execrable  vent  m'accable  et  deux  jours 
de  plus  et  je  me  pend."  "  Ah,  my  friend,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  like  to  die  with  ennui ;  I,  who  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  ennui  before.  But 
that  execrable  wind  so  oppresses  me,  that  if  1 
remain  here  two  more  days,  I  shall  certainly 
hang  myself."  The  natives  themselves  do  not 
suffer  less  than  strangers,  and  all  nature  seems  to 
languish  during  this  pestilential  wind.  A  Nea- 
politan lover  avoids  his  mistress  with  the  utmost 
care  in  the  time  of  the  Sirocco;  and  the  indo- 
lence it  inspires  is  almost  sufficient  to  extinguish 
every  passion.  All  works  of  genius  are  sus- 
pended during  its  continuance;  and  when  any- 
thing very  flattering  is  produced,  the  strongest 
phrase  of  disapprobation  they  can  bestow,  is, 
"Era  scrillo  in  tempo  del  Sirocco,"  that  it  was 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Sirocco. 


A  SLIDE. 

Near  the  top  of  Mount  Cenis,  there  is  a  spot 
where  adventurous  travellers  sometimes  descend 
to  the  town  of  Lans  Le  Bourg  upon  a  sledge,  in 
the  short  space  of  seven  minutes;  whereas  it 
takes  two  hours  and  a  half  to  ascend  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  a  mule.  The  precipice  is  really 
frightful,  yet  the  English  travellers  frequently 
adopt  this  mode  of  conveyance  during  the  winter 


THE  TRECKSCHUYT. 

In  Holland,  there  is  a  pleasant  mode  of  trav- 
elling in  the  treckschuyt.  It  resembles  a  barge 
of  one  of  the  companies  of  the  city  of  London, 
but  is  smaller,  and  less  ornamented.  It  is  drawn 
by  one  horse,  and  goes  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour. 

One  advantage  attending  travelling  in  Hol- 
land, is,  that  the  treckschuyts  and  diligences 
start  at  the  time  appointed  during  the  striking 
of  the  clock.  If  you  are  told  that  the  hour  is 
seven,  you  may  be  sure  to  be  on  your  way  before 
the  fourth  of  the  seven  has  sounded.  The  preci- 
sion at  which  the  arrival  is  fixed,  is  equally  punc- 
tual;  so  that  you  may  depend  upon  it  within  a 
very  few  minutes.  Thus,  you  may  always  ascer- 
tain the  time  of  finishing  any  journey,  whether  it 
be  by  water  or  by  land. 

PAYING  LIKE  A  KING. 

When  George  the  Second  was  returning  from 
his  German  dominions,   in  his  way  between  the 
Brill  and  Helvoetsluys,  he  was  obliged  to  stay 
j  at  an  obscure  public   house  on   the  road,  while 
j  some  of  his  servants  went  forward  to  obtain  ano- 
I  ther  carriage,  that  in  which  he  had  travelled  hav- 
ing broken  down.     The  king  ordered  refresh- 
ment, but  all  he  could  get  was  a  pot  of  coffee  for 
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himself  and  Lord  Delawar,  and  four  bottles  of 
gin  made  into  punch,  for  his  footmen;  however, 
when  the  bill  was  called  for,  the  conscientious 
Dutchman,  knowing  his  customer,  presented  it 
as  follows:  "To  refreshments  for  his  Sacred 
Majesty,  King  George  the  Second,  and  his  house- 
hold, £91."  Lord  Delawar  was  so  provoked  at 
this  imposition,  that  the  king  overheard  his  al- 
tercation with  the  landlord,  and  demanded  the 
cause  of  it.  His  lordship  immediately  told  him  ; 
when  his  majesty  good  humoredly  replied,  "  My 
lord,  the  fellow  is  a  great  knave,  but  pay  him. 
Kings  seldom  pass  this  way." 

A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  another  mon- 
arch, who,  passing  through  a  town  in  Holland, 
was  charged  thirty  dollars  for  two  eggs.  On 
this,  he  said,  that  "  eggs  were  surely  scarce  in 
that  town."  "No,  your  majesty,"  replied  the 
landlord,  "  but  kings  are." 


BRUCE. 

After  having  remained  above  two  years  in 
Abyssinia,  Mr.  Bruce  became  desirous  of  leav- 
ing it;  but  this  he  found  a  still  more  difficult 
matter  than  getting  into  it,  for  he  had  become 
of  importance  to  the  king,  who  therefore  seemed 
resolved  not  to  part  with  him. 

One  day,  when  the  king  was  in  more  than  or- 
dinary good  humor,  he  told  Mr.  Bruce  that  he 
would  grant  him  anything  that  he  should  ask. 
Mr.  Bruce  seized  this  favorable  opportunity,  and 
told  the  king,  that  as  he  did  not  keep  his  health 
in  that  climate,  and  was  anxious  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  hoped  he  should  obtain  per- 
mission to  depart.  The  king  seemed  astonished 
at  the  request,  and  was  at  first  in  a  furious  rage  ; 
but  recollecting  himself,  he,  for  his  oath's  sake, 
like  Herod  of  old,  determined  to  give  up  his  own 
inclination.  Mr.  Bruce  had  by  this  time  col- 
lected a  good  number  of  drawings,  and  a  number 
of  Abyssinian  MSS.  Having  packed  up  his 
books  and  papers,  and  provided  camels  and  ser- 
vants to  attend  him  on  his  journey,  he  departed 
from  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  giving  out  that  he 
was  to  travel  back  to  Egypt  the  way  he  came; 
but  being  justly  apprehensive  that  the  king  would 
change  his  mind  after  he  was  gone,  and,  indeed, 
having  received  intelligence  that  there  was  a  de- 
sign to  seize  him,  and  bring  him  back,  he  took 
quite  a  different  course.  Instead  of  traveling  a 
great  way  in  Abyssinia,  he  struck  off  directly  for 
the  deserts  cf Nubia;  after  getting  to  which,  it 
was  easy  to  escape  from  the  King  of  Abyssinia's 
dominions.  He  had  a  dreadful  journey  during 
thirty  days,  through  sandy  deserts,  &c.  scorched 
with  the  intense  heat  of  a  glowing  sun,  and 
swept  by  winds  of  so  pestiferous  a  quality,  as 
to  kill  both  man  and  beasts,  if  their  lungs  are  as- 
sailed by  the  noxious  blast. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Bruce  lost 
all  his  attendants,  except  one  man,  and  all  his 
camels.  During  the  whole  peregrination,  they 
did  not  meet  with  any  wandering  tribe.  Mr. 
Bruce  and  his  remaining  attendant,  being  una- 
ble to  carry  the  baggage,  and  reduced  to  an  al- 
most desperate  state,  he  left  his  curiosities  in  the 
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desert,  and  with  his  faithful  attendant  walked  on, 
they  knew  not  whither,  only  keeping  towards 
the  west,  and  hoping  that  they  should  fall  in  with 
some  inhabited  place. 

His  shoes  very  soon  went  to  pieces,  and  he 
was  then  obliged  to  struggle  along  upon  his 
naked  feet,  through  burning  sands,  and  over 
rocky  places,  until  his  feet  were  prodigiously 
swelled,  blistered,  and  lacerated.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  ten  days,  they  reached  the  city  of 
Siana,  in  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Signior. 
There  the  Aga,  or  the  officer  of  the  Janisaries, 
treated  them  with  a  good  deal  of  humanity,  al- 
though he  often  reproached  Bruce  very  roughly,  on 
account  of  his  being  an  infidel.  Bruce  begged 
that  he  might  have  camels  and  attendants,  to  go 
with  him  into  the  desert,  that  he  might  recover 
his  books  and  papers.  "  Of  what  value  are  any 
booVs  and  papers  that  you  can  have,  you  infi- 
del 1  "  cried  the  Aga.  Bruce  then  told  him,  that 
he  had  several  receipts  for  curingdiseases,  among 
his  papers,  which  it  was  a  pity  should  be  lost. 
The  Aga  was  interested  by  this,  and  allowed  him 
camels  and  attendants.  With  these  he  set  off; 
and  as,  fortunately,  no  wanderers  had  been  at 
the  place,  he  found  his  baggage  just  where  he 
had  left  it.  He  went  and  came  in  the  space  of 
four  days  upon  a  camel,  that  journey  which  it 
had  cost  him  eight  days  to  come  upon  foot,  when 
worn  out  with  distress  and  fatigue. 


SEEING  AN  EMPEROR. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  proceeding  from 
Sedan  to  Paris,  travelled  in  a  berline  de  voy- 
age. A  young  peasant,  who  had  mistaken  his 
carriage  for  that  of  his  suite,  climbed  up  behind, 
at  some  leagues  from  the  city.  The  august  trav- 
eller ordered  his  carriage  to  stop,  and  asked  his 
travelling  companion  why  he  mounted  behind^ 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  1  wish  to  go  to  Sedan  to  see 
the  Emperor  Alexander."  "And  why  do  you 
wish  to  see  the  emperorl  "  "  Because,"  says 
he,  "  my  parents  have  told  me  that  he  loves 
Frenchmen;  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see  him  for 
once."  "  Very  well,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
Alexander,  "  you  now  see  him;  I  am  the  empe- 
ror." The  child,  in  confusion  and  terror,  began 
to  cry;  and  after  stammering  out  an  excuse,  was 
preparing  to  descend  to  pursue  his  journey  on 
foot.  The  emperor  desired  him  to  remain,  say- 
ing, we  shall  go  together.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  city,  the  emperor  requested  him  to  call  at 
his  hotel.  The  youth  did  so.  The  emperor 
asked  if  he  wished  to  go  to  Russial  "  With 
pleasure,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
"  since  Providence  has  given  you  to  me,  I  shall 
take  care  of  your  fortune."  The  youth  went 
away  on  the  following  day,  in  the  suite  of  the 
emperor.  A  nearly  similar  adventure  occurred 
to  Bonaparte,  when  passing  through  Eisnach,  on 
his  return  from  Moscow. 

HASSELQUIST. 

Frederick  Hasselquist,  the  Swedish  traveller 
and  naturalist,  having,  when  very  young,  heard 
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Linnaeus  say,  that  we  were  still  very  ignorant  of 
the  natural  history  of  Palestine,  he  felt  the  most 
ardent  desire  of  visiting  that  country.  The  in- 
digence which  is  so  peculiarly  the  lot  of  learning 
in  Sweden,  threw  obstacles  in  his  way,  which 
nothing  but  the  most  persevering  zeal  could  sur- 
mount. He  went  to  Stockholm,  and  saved  a  lit- 
tle money  by  giving  botanical  lectures.  He  ob- 
tained a  few  inadequate  contributions  from  the 
rriends  to  his  design;  and  being  offered  a  free 
passage  to  Smyrna,  by  the  Levant  Company,  he 
commenced  his  voyage  in  August,  1749.  He 
resided  some  time  in  Smyrna,  made  a  tour  towards 
the  inland  parts  of  Natolia,  and  then  sailed  to 
Alexandria.  After  a  survey  of  the  chief  places 
in  Lower  Egypt,  he  visited  the  Holy  Land,  whence 
he  took  a  voyage  to  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Chio. 
In  these  countries  he  attended  with  unremitting 
assiduity  to  the  purpose  of  his  travels,  and  occa- 
sionally sent  to  Sweden  such  proofs  of  the  value 
of  his  observations,  as  procured  him  fresh  sub- 
scriptions. At  length,  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  ciimate,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  researches,  and  died  at  Smyrna,  in 
1752,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirtysecond 
year. 


SPANISH    PEDESTRIANS. 

The  agility  of  the  Spaniards  in  leaping,  climb- 
ing, and  walking,  has,  with  travellers,  been  a 
subject  of  constant  admiration.  Mr.  Jacob,  in 
his  Letters  from  Spain,  says,  "  We  have  frequent- 
ly known  a  man  on  foot  start  from  a  town  with 
us,  who  were  well  mounted,  and  continue  his 
journey  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  reach  the  end 
of  the  stage  before  us,  and  announce  our  arrival 
with  officious  civility.  A  servant  also,  whom 
we  hired  at  Malaga,  has  kept  pace  with  us  ever 
since,  and  though  no  more  than  seventeen  years 
of  age,  he  seems  incapable  of  being  fatigued  by 
walking.  I  have  heard  the  agility  of  the  Span- 
ish peasants,  and  their  power  of  enduring  fatigue, 
attributed  to  a  custom  which,  though  it  may  prob- 
ably have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause,  deserves 
notice  for  its  singularity.  A  young  peasant 
never  sleeps  upon  a  bed  till  he  is  married;  before 
that  event,  he  rests  on  the  floor,  in  his  clothes, 
v\  Inch  he  never  takes  off  but  for  the  purposes  of 
cleanliness;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he 
sleeps  under  a  roof  or  in  the  open  air.  I  have 
remarked,  that  though  the  Spaniards  rise  very 
early,  they  generally  keep  late  hours,  and  seem 
most  lively  and  alert  at  midnight;  this  maybe 
altributed  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  during  the 
day,  and  to  the  custom  of  sleeping  after  their 
meals  at  noon,  which  is  so  general,  that  the  towns 
and  villages  appear  quite  deserted  from  one  till 
four  o'clock.  The  labors  of  the  artificer,  and 
ihe  attention  of  the  shopkeeper,  are  suspended 
during  these  hours;  and  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  latter  are  closely  shut,  as  at  night  or  upon 
It  holiday." 

Although  the  Spanish  peasantry  treat  every 
man  they  meet  with  politeness,  they  expect  an 
c/jiial  return  of  civility;    and  to  pass  them  with- 


out the  usual  expression,  "  Vaja  us  ted  con 
Dios,"  or  saluting  them  without  bestowing  on 
them  the  title  of  Cabaleros,  would  be  risking  an 
insult  from  people,  who,  though  civil,  and  even 
polite,  are  not  a  little  jealous  of  their  claims  to 
reciprocal  attention. 


ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Reynolds  (father  to  Sit 
Joshua  Reynolds,)  whose  moral  and  learned 
character  was  accompanied  by  so  much  simplici- 
ty and  innocence  of  manners,  that  he  was  called 
a  second  Parson  Adams,  was  remarkable  for  his 
absence  of  mind.  Once,  when  he  set  out  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  friend,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
his  house  at  Plympton,  he  rode  in  a  pair  of  gam- 
badoes, boots  of  a  very  peculiar  make,  extremely 
heavy,  and  open  at  the  outside,  so  as  to  admit 
the  legs  of  the  rider,  and  which  were  attached 
to  the  saddle..  When  the  old  gentleman  arrived 
at  his  friend's  house,  it  was  remarked  that  he 
had  only  one  gambado.  "Bless  me!  "  said  he, 
"it  is  very  true;  but,  I  am  sure  I  had  them 
both  when  I  set  out  from  home."  And  so  it 
proved,  as  the  lost  gambado  was  afterwards 
found  on  the  road,  having  dropt  from  the  saddle 
and  his  leg,  without  his  perceiving  the  loss  of  it. 


DENON. 

When  Denon  was  travelling  in  Egypt,  in  1798, 
with  the  troops  across  the  desert,  from  Alexan- 
dria, they  met  a  young  woman  whose  face  was 
smeared  with  blood.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
young  infant,  while  the  other  was  vacantly 
stretched  out  to  the  object  that  might  strike  or 
guide  it.  The  curiosity  of  Denon  and  his  com- 
panions was  excited.  They  called  their  guide, 
who  was  also  their  interpreter.  They  approach- 
ed ;  and  they  heard  the  sighs  of  a  being  from 
whom  the  organs  of  tears  had  been  torn  away' 
Astonished,  and  desirous  of  an  explanation,  they 
questioned  her.  They  learned  that  the  dreadful 
spectacle  before  their  eyes,  had  been  produced 
by  a  fit  of  jealousy.  Its  victim  presumed  to  ut- 
ter no  murmurs,  but  only  prayers  in  behalf  of  the 
innocent  who  partook  her  misfortune,  and  which 
was  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  misery  and 
hunger.  The  soldiers,  struck  with  compassion, 
and  forgetting  their  own  wants  in  the  presence 
of  the  more  pressing  ones  of  others,  immediately 
gave  her  a  part  of  their  rations.  They  were  be- 
stowing part  of  the  precious  water  which  they 
were  threatened  soon  wholly  to  be  without  them- 
selves, when  they  beheld  the  furious  husband  ap- 
proach, who,  feasting  his  eyes  at  a  distance  with 
the  fruits  of  his  vengeance,  had  kept  his  victims 
in  sight.  He  sprang  forward,  snatched  from  the 
woman's  hand  the  biead,  the  water,  (that  last 
necessary  of  life!)  which  pity  had  given  to  mis- 
fortune. "  Stop  !  "  cried  he,  "  she  has  lost  her 
honor,  she  has  wounded  mine;  this  child  is  my 
shame — it  is  the  son  of  guilt !  "  The  soldiers 
resisted  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  woman  of  the 
food  they  had  given  her.  His  jealousy  was  irrU 
tated  at  seeing  the  object  of  his  fury  become  that 
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of  the  kindness  of  others.  He  drew  a  dagger, 
and  gave  the  woman  a  mortal  blow ;  then  seized 
the  child,  threw  it  into  the  air,  and  destroyed  it 
by  its  fall;  afterwards,  with  a  stupid  ferocity, 
he  stood  motionless,  looking  steadfastly  at  those 
who  surrounded  him,  and  defying  their  vengeance. 
M.  Denon  inquired  if  there  were  no  prohibitory 
laws  against  so  atrocious  an  abuse  of  authority! 
He  was  answered,  that  the  man  had  done  wrong 
to  stab  the  woman,  because,  at  the  end  of  forty 
days,  she  might  have  been  received  into  a  house, 
and  fed  by  charity. 


STEADY  CARRIERS. 

The  Japanese  cross  the  straits  of  Sangar  from 
Matsmai  to  a  well-sheltered  bay  near  the  city  of 
Mimaya.  As  they  never  undertake  it  except 
with  a  favorable  wind,  they  are  in  general  only 
a  few  hours  at  sea.  Mimaya  is  about  two  hun- 
dred rees,  or  eight  hundred  wersts,  from  Yeddo. 
Persons  of  distinction  travel  in  litters  or  sedan 
chairs,  and  the  common  people  on  horseback. 
A  great  number  of  men  are,  therefore,  always 
kept  at  the  post  stations.  The  Japanese  say, 
that  the  litter-bearers,  from  long  experience, 
proceed  with  so  much  steadiness,  that  if  a  glass 
of  water  was  placed  in  the  litter,  not  a  drop 
would  be  spilt. 


LORD  HERBERT,  OF  CHERBURY. 

The  amiable  and  justly  celebrated  Lord  Her- 
bert, of  Cherbury,  after  serving  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries with  much  military  honor,  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  a  peace,  to  make  excursions  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent.  In  one  of  these, 
from  Venice  to  France,  he  was  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  officers. 

"  The  Count  Scarnafigi  and  I,"  says  he,  "  now 
setting  forth,  rode  post  all  day,  without  eating 
or  drinking  by  the  way,  the  Count  telling  me  still 
we  should  come  to  a  good  inn  at  night:  it  was 
now  twilight,  when  the  Count  and  I  came  near  a 
solitary  inn,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain;  the  host- 
ess hearing  the  noise  of  horses,  came  out,  with  a 
child  new  born  on  her  left  arm,  and  a  rush  can- 
dle in  her  hand;  she,  presently  knowing  the 
Count  de  Scarnafigi,  told  him,  '  Ah,  signor,  you 
are  come  in  a  very  ill  time,  the  duke's  soldiers 
have  been  here  to  day,  and  have  left  me  nothing  :' 
I  looked  sadly  upon  the  Count,  when  he,  coming 
near  to  me,  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  and  said, 
4  It  may  be,  she  thinks  we  will  use  her  as  the  sol- 
diers have  done;  go  you  into  the  house,  and  see 
whether  you  can  find  anything ;  I  will  go  round 
about  the  house,  and  perhaps  I  shall  meet  with 
some  duck,  hen,  or  chicken.'  Entering  thus  into 
the  house,I  found,  among  other  furniture,  the  end 
of  an  old  form,  upon  which  sitting  down,  the 
hostess  came  towards  me  with  a  rush  candle,  and 
said, c  I  protest,  before  God,  that  it  is  true,  which 
I  told  the  Count,  here  is  nothing  to  eat;  but  you 
are  a  gentleman,  methinks  it  is  a  pity  you  should 
want;  if  you  please,  I  will  give  you  some  milk 
into  a  wooden  dish  I  have  here.'  This  unex- 
pected kindness  made  that   impression  on  me, 


that  I  remember  I  was  never  so  tenderly  sensi- 
ble of  anything;  my  answer  was,  '  God  forbid 
that  I  should  take  away  the  milk  from  the  child 
I  see  in  thy  arms ;  howbeit,  I  shall  take  it  all  my 
life  for  the  greatest  piece  of  charity  that  I  ever 
heard  of;  '  and  therewithal  giving  her  a  pistole, 
or  a  piece  of  gold  of  fourteen  shillings,  Scarnafi- 
gi and  I  got  on  horseback  again,  and  rode  ano- 
ther post,  and  came  to  an  inn,  where  we  found 
very  coarse  cheer,  yet  hunger  made  us  relish  it." 


WEBBE. 
"  Edward  Webbe,  an  Englishman  born,"  as 
he  styles  himself  in  a  very  rare  little  volume, 
which  contains  an  account  of  his  adventures,  was 
a  great  traveller  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  made  two  journies  to  Russia;  he 
was  carried  as  a  slave  to  Kaffa,  by  the  Tartars, 
and  to  Persia  by  the  Turks;  and  he  visited  Je- 
rusalem, Constantinople,  and  Grand  Cairo. 
Near  the  latter  city  he  saw  seven  large  mountains, 
pointed  like  a  diamond,  and  built  in  Pharo's 
time,  to  keep  his  corn;  and  it  was  out  of  these, 
he  says,  that  Joseph's  brethren  loaded  their  asses. 
This  appropriation  of  the  pyramids  is  at  least 
novel,  and  is  peculiar  to  Webbe,  who  also  saw 
the  place  of  the  Red  Sea  where  the  children  of 
Israel  passed  over.  But  the  strangest  of  all  the 
strange  sights  that  our  traveller  beheld,  was  in 
Ethiopia.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  in  a  place 
like  a  parke,  adjoining  to  Prester  John's  Court, 
threescore  and  seventeene  unicorns  and  elephants, 
all  alive,  at  one  time,  and  they  were  so  tame, 
that  I  have  played  with  them  as  one  would  playe 
with  young  lambes."  Purchas,  who  has  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  unicorn,  seems  to 
be  staggered  only  by  the  number;  and  calls 
Webbe,  rather  unceremoniously,  "a  mere  fa- 
bler." 


RELIC  HUNTERS. 
"  Before  I  quitted  Athens,"  says  Mr.  Laurent, 
who  made  an  interesting  tour  through  Greece 
and  Turkey,  in  1808,  "  I  saw  enough  to  convince 
me  that  it  is  proper  that  the  magnificent  works 
of  the  Greek  sculptors  should  be  placed  under 
the  safeguard  of  a  nation  fond  of  art,  rather  than 
be  left  exposed  to  the  senseless  fury  of  the  Turks, 
the  depredations  of  private  collectors,  and  the  in- 
sults of  ignorant  travellers.  Hardly  do  any  trav- 
ellers quit  the  Acropolis  without  clipping  from 
its  monuments  some  relic  to  carry  back  to  their 
own  country;  indeed,  this  rage  for  destroying 
has  been  carried  so  far,  that  the  elegant  Ionic 
capitals  have  nearly  disappeared,  and  not  one  of 
the  Caryatides  now  stands  entire.  The  last  time 
I  visited  the  citadel,  I  was  much  displeased  at 
seeing  an  English  traveller,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
naval  officer,  standing  upon  the  base  of  one  of 
the  Caryatides,  clinging  with  his  left  arm  round 
the  column,  while  in  his  right  hand,  provided 
with  a  hard  and  heavy  pebble,  was  endeavoring 
to  knock  off  the  only  remaining  nose  of  those  six 
beautifully  sculptured  statues.  I  exerted  my  elo- 
quence in  vain  to  preserve  this  monument  of  art." 
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LITERATURE. 


PAPER. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  paper  used  at  different 
times,  for  writing,  and  manufactured  from  vari- 
ous materials,  the  Egyptian  is  unquestionably 
the  most  ancient.  The  exact  date  of  its  dis- 
covery is  not  known;  but,  according  to  Isidore, 
it  was  first  made  at  Memphis;  and,  according 
to  others,  in  Seide  or  Upper  Egypt.  It  was 
manufactured  from  the  inner  films  of  the  papyrus 
or  biblos,  a  sort  of  flag  or  bulrush  growing  in  the 
marshes  in  Egypt.  The  outer  skin  being  taken 
off,  there  are  next  several  films  or  inner  skins, 
one  within  another.  These,  when  separated 
from  the  stalk,  were  laid  on  a  table,  and  moist- 
ened with  the  glutinous  water  of  the  Nile.  They 
were  afterwards  pressed  together  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  From  this  papyrus  it  is,  that  what  we 
now  make  use  of  to  write  upon,  hath  also  the 
name  of  papyr,  or  paper,  though  of  quite  anoth- 
er nature  from  the  ancient  papyrus.  Bruce,  the 
well  known  Abyssinian  traveller,  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  large  and  very  perfect  manuscript  on 
papyrus,  which  had  been  dug  up  at  Thebes,  and 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  only  perfect  one 
known.  Pliny  says,  that  the  books  made  of  pa- 
pyrus, were  usually  rolled  up;  and  that  every 
such  roll  consisted  of  an  infinite  number  of  sheets, 
which  were  fastened  together  by  glue,  care  being 
taken  always  to  place  the  best  sheet  of  papyrus 
first,  that  which  was  next  in  superiority  second, 
and  so  in  gradation  to  the  last,  which  was  the 
worst  sheet  in  the  roll.  This  practice  is  con- 
firmed by  an  ancient  Egyptian  MS.  taken  from 
a  mummy  at  Thebes,  and  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

Manuscripts  of  this  kind  are  by  far  the  most 
ancient  that  have  reached  our  times.  Many 
manuscripts,  written  upon  papyrus,  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  which  was 
destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79. 
The  manuscripts  thus  obtained  are  completely 
calcined,  though,  by  incredible  labor  and  pa- 
tience, fragments  of  some  of  them  have  been  un- 
rolled and  copied. 

The  Chinese  generally  make  their  paper  from 
.the  bark  of  the  bamboo ;  and  the  Japanese  make 
an  exceedingly  strong  paper  from  the  morus  pa- 
pyri/ era  sativa. 

It  is  not  known  when  paper  was  first  made 
from  linen  rags,  nor  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  invention.  Dr.  Prideaux  delivers  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  linen  paper  was  brought  from 
the  East,  because  many  of  the  oriental  manu- 
scripts are  written  upon  it.  Mabillion  believes 
its  invention  to  have  been  in  the  twelfth  century. 
One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  paper  from  linen 
rags,  which  has  yet  been  discovered,  is  that  in 
the  possession  of  Pestel,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  R.inteln,  in  Germany;  it  is  a  document, 
with  the  seal  preserved,  dated  A.  D.  1239,  and 


signed  by  Adolphus,  Count  of  Schaumburg.  But 
Casiri  positively  affirms,  that  there  are  many 
MSS.  in  the  Escurial,  both  upon  cotton  and  linen 
paper,  written  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  invention  appears  to  have  been  very  early 
introduced  into  England;  for  Dr.  Prideaux  as- 
sures us,  he  has  seen  a  register  of  some  acts  of 
John  Cranden,  Prior  of  Ely,  made  on  linen  pa- 
per, which  bears  date  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
King  Edward  II.  A.  D.  1320;  and  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library  are  said  to  be  several  writings 
on  this  kind  of  paper,  as  early  as  the  year  1335. 
The  first  paper  mill  erected  in  this  kingdom,  is 
said  to  have  been  at  Dartford,  in  1588,  by  M. 
Spilman,  a  German.  Shakspeare,  however,  re- 
fers it  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  makes 
Jack  Cade  (Henry  VI.  pt.  ii.)  say,  in  accusa- 
tion of  Lord  Sandys,  "  Whereas,  before,  our 
forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and 
the  tally;  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used, 
and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  digni- 
ty, thou  hast  built  a  paper  mill." 


EARLY  PRINTING. 

When  the  art  of  printing  was  first  discovered, 
the  printers  only  made  use  of  one  side  of  a  page ; 
they  had  not  yet  found  out  the  expedient  of  im- 
pressing the  other.  When  their  editions  were 
intended  to  be  curious,  they  omitted  to  print  the 
first  letter  of  a  chapter,  for  which  they  left  a 
blank  space,  that  it  might  be  painted  or  illunii 
nated,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser.  Severa 
ancient  volumes  of  these  early  times  have  been 
found,  where  these  letters  are  wanting,  as  they 
neglected  to  have  them  printed.  When  the  art 
of  printing  was  first  established,  it  was  the  glory 
of  the  learned  to  be  the  correctors  of  the  press  to 
the  eminent  printers;  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
bishops  themselves,  occupied  this  department. 
The  printers  then  added  frequently  to  their 
names,  those  of  the  correctors  of  the  press,  and 
editions  were  valued  according  to  the  abilities  of 
the  corrector, 


To  let  their  fame 


Live  register'd  in  our  printed  books." 

Shakspeare. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  English  tongue, 
was  The  Recuyell  of  the  History  of  Troy,  and  is 
dated  September  19,  1471,  at  Cologne;  but  The 
Game  of  Chess,  is  allowed  by  all  the  typographi- 
cal antiquaries  to  have  been  the  first  specimen  of 
the  art. 

The  early  printers  used  to  affix  at  the  end  of 
the  volumes  which  they  printed,  some  device  or 
couplet,  concerning  the  work,  with  the  addition 
of  the  name  of  the  printer.  In  the  edition  of  the 
"Pragmatic  Sanction,"  printed  by  Andrew 
Bocard,  at  Paris,  in  1507,  the  following  hand- 
some couplet  is  inserted; 
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«  Stet  liber  hie  donee  fluctus  formica  marinos 
Ebibat ;  et  totum  testudo  perambulet  orbem," 

Which  may  be  thus  translated: 

"May  this  volume  continue  in  motion, 

And  its  pages  each  day  be  unfurl'd  ; 

Till  an  ant  has  drank  up  the  ocean, 

Or  a  tortoise  has  crawl'd  round  the  world." 


WRITING  HISTORY. 
When  Leti,  the  historian,  was  one  day  at- 
tending the  levee  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  said 
to  him,  "Leti,  I  hear  that  you  are  writing  the 
History  of  the  Court  of  England."  "  Sir,  I 
have  been  for  some  time  preparing  materials  for 
such  a  history."  "  Take  care  that  your  work 
give  no  offence,"  said  the  prince.  Leti  replied, 
"  Sir,  I  will  do  what  I  can,  but  if  a  man  were 
as  wise  as  Solomon,  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
avoid  giving  offence."  "  Why,  then,"  rejoined 
the  king,  "  be  as  wise  as  Solomon;  write  prov- 
erbs, not  histories." 

DEDICATIONS. 

The  ancients  dedicated  their  works  to  those 
friends  at  whose  suggestions  they  had  projected 
their  various  essays.  Theodore  Beza  dedicated 
his  Aristotle  on  Animals  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
and  received  from  his  Holiness  the  cost  of  the 
binding.  Tasso  fared  no  better  in  his  dedica- 
tions; and  Ariosto,  on  a  similar  occasion,  re- 
ceived a  sarcasm  from  the  Cardinal  d'Este, 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  memory  of  his 
poem. 

In  more  modern  times,  poets  seldom  bestowed 
compliments  either  in  their  poems  or  their  dedi- 
cations, without  being  well  paid  for  them.  In 
the  days  of  Dryden,  the  common  price  for  a  de- 
dication was  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds.  In- 
deed, a  larger  sum  than  this  has  been  given  upon 
special  occasions,  but  the  compositions  were  in 
such  cases  more  than  ordinarily  loaded  with  adu- 
lation. 


TEMPERANCE. 

Of  Cambridge,  an  ingenious  English  author, 
Lord  Chesterfield  said,  "  He  drinks  nothing  but 
water,  and  rides  more  miles  in  a  year  than  the 
keenest  sportsman.  The  former  preserves  his 
head  clear,  and  the  other  his  body  in  health.  In- 
ternally safe,  he  seeks  no  sanctuary  from  himself, 
no  intoxication  for  his  mind.  His  penetration 
makes  him  discover  and  divert  himself  with  the 
follies  of  mankind,  which  his  wit  enables  him  to 
expose  with  the  truest  ridicule,  though  always 
without  personal  offence.  Cheerful  abroad,  be- 
cause happy  at  home ;  and  thus  happy,  because 
virtuous." 


SINGLE  SERMON  WRITERS. 

Dr.  Jackson,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  his  bro- 
ther, Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  late  Dean  of  Christ- 
church,  made  a  resolution  that  they  would  nei- 
ther of  them  publish  anything  beyond  a  sermon  ; 
to  which  they  have  closely  adhered,  though  both 


have  shown  themselves  to  be  men  of  extraordina- 
ry abilities,  who  would  have  shone  among  the 
brightest  stars  of  the  literary  hemisphere. 

SANGUINE  AUTHOR. 

A  poor  clergyman,  in  a  very  remote  county  in 
England,  had,  on  some  popular  occasion,  preach- 
ed a  sermon  so  exceedingly  acceptable  to  his  pa- 
rishioners, that  they  entreated  him  to  print  it; 
which,  after  due  and  solemn  deliberation,  he 
promised  to  do.  This  was  the  most  remarkable 
incident  of  his  life,  and  filled  his  mind  with  a 
thousand  fancies.  The  conclusion,  however,  of 
all  his  consultations  with  himself  was  that  he 
should  obtain  both  fame  and  money;  and  that  a 
journey  to  the  metropolis,  to  direct  and  superin- 
tend the  great  concern,  was  indispensable.  Af- 
ter taking  a  formal  leave  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  On  his 
arrival  in  town,  by  great  good  fortune,  he  was 
recommended  to  the  worthy  and  excellent  Mr. 
Bowyer,  to  whom  he  triumphantly  related  the 
object  of  his  journey.  The  printer  agreed  to  his 
proposals,  and  required  to  know  how  many  copies 
he  would  choose  to  have  struck  off  %  "  Why, 
sir,"  returned  the  clergyman,  "  I  have  calcula- 
ted that  there  are  in  the  kingdom  so  many  thou- 
sand parishes,  and  that  each  parish  will  at  least 
take  one,  and  others  more;  so  that  I  think  we 
may  safely  venture  to  print  about  thirtyfive  or 
thirtysix  thousand  copies."  The  printer  bowed, 
the  matter  was  settled,  and  the  reverend  author 
departed  in  high  spirits  to  his  home.  With  much 
difficulty  and  great  self-denial,  a  period  of  about 
two  months  was  suffered  to  pass ;  when  his  gold- 
en visions  so  tormented  his  imagination,  that  he 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  accordingly  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  desiring  him  to  send  the 
debtor  and  creditor  account,  most  liberally  per- 
mitting the  remittances  to  be  forwarded  at  Mr. 
B's,  convenience.  Judge  of  the  astonishment, 
tribulation,  and  anguish,  excited  by  the  receipt 
of  an  account,  charging  him  for  printing  thirty- 
five  thousand  copies  of  a  sermon,  £785.  5s.  6d.t 
and  giving  him  credit  for  £1.  5s.  6d.  the  pro- 
duce of  seventeen  copies,  being  the  whole  that 
had  been  sold.  This  left  a  balance  of  £784  due 
to  the  bookseller. 

All  who  knew  the  character  of  this  most  amia- 
ble and  excellent  printer,  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  hear  that,  in  a  day  or  two,  a  letter  to 
the  following  purpose  was  forwarded  to  the  cler 
gym'an: 

11  REVEREND    SIR, 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  innocently  amusing  myself 
at  your  expense,  but  you  need  not  give  yourself 
uneasiness.  I  knew  better  than  you  could  do 
the  extent  of  the  sale  of  single  sermons,  and  ac- 
cordingly printed  but  fifty  copies,  to  the  expense 
of  which  you  are  heartily  welcome,  in  return  for 
the  liberty  I  have  taken  with  you." 

PIQUANT  REPROOF. 

The  Chevalier  Duplessis,  a  very  middling  poet, 
and  author  of  a  bad  opera,  called  Pizarro,  used 
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PERCY    ANECDOTES. 


to  indulge  himself  in  the  bitterest  satire  against 
other  poets.  Once  he  asserted  with  great  vehe- 
mence that  he  did  not  know  a  worse  lyric  poet 
than  Guillard.  Cheron,  the  actor,  archly  replied, 
"  Ah  Chevalier,  you  forget  yourself." 

CONNOISSEURSHIP. 
A  few  years  ago,  some  ignorant  or  over-cun- 
ning individuals  imported  into  Europe  several 
Arabic  manuscripts,  very  superbly  bound,  and 
in  the  most  excellent  condition.  These  were 
eagerly  bought  up  by  persons  who  were  rather 
admirers  than  readers  of  Arabic.  Some  of  the 
connoisseurs,  who  thought  their  sealed  books  a 
great  treasure,  showed  them  to  persons  better 
skilled  in  the  language  than  themselves;  when 
it  was  discovered,  that  these  learned  treasures 
merely  consisted  of  the  ledgers,  and  other  ac- 
count books,  of  Arabian  tradesmen. 


IMPERIAL  CRITIC. 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  who,  not  content  with 
being  the  first  in  power,  was  ambitious  to  be  the 
first  in  letters,  once  corrected  Favorinus  for  em- 
ploying an  improper  word.  He  submitted  with 
patience,  though  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
used  the  proper  word.  When  his  friends  object- 
ed to  his  compliance,  he  answered,  "  Shall  not  I 
easily  suffer  him  to  be  the  most  learned  of  all 
men,  who  has  thirty  legions  at  his  command!  " 


KING  WILLIAM  AND   ST.  EVREMOND. 

King  William  was  so  little  of  a  man  of  letters, 
that  on  the  celebrated  French  writer,  St.  Evre- 
mond,  being  presented  to  him  at  St.  James's,  his 
majesty  had  nothing  more  apropos  to  say  than 
this  ,  "  You  are,  I  believe,  sir,  a  major-general 
in  your  master's  service." 


"DEISM  REVEALED." 

When  Skelton  published  his  "  Deism  Reveal- 
ed," the  Bishop  of  London  asked  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher  if  he  knew  the  authorl  "  Oh,  yes,  he 
has  been  a  curate  in  my  diocese  near  these  twen- 
ty years."  "  More  shame  for  your  lordship  to 
let  a  man  of  his  merit  continue  so  long  a  curate 
in  your  diocese,"  was  the  reply. 

VOLTAIRE  AND  CHESTERFIELD. 

When  Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  was  high- 
ly caressed  by  all  the  English  nobility,  but  by 
none  more  than  Lord  Chesterfield.  His  lordship 
gave  him  a  general  invitation  to  his  table,  and 
always  accused  the  bard  of  inattention,  when  he 
did  not  dine  with  him.  Voltaire  frequently  ex- 
cused himself  in  the  most  polite  terms ;  but  being 
one  day  a  little  hard  run  by  his  lordship  on  the 
occasion,  the  poet  replied  with  some  acrimony, 
"  My  lord,  I  always  consider  it  as  a  singular 
honor,  to  be  in  company  with  a  nobleman  of  your 
lordship's  genius  and  abilities;  but  really,  my 
lord,  when  I   find  how  much  you  prostitute  the 


gifts  of  nature,  by  entertaining  sharpers  and  ad- 
venturers, I  pity  your  judgment,  and  admire  my 
own  abilities."  His  lordship  turned  upon  his 
heel,  and  retorted,  "  Jy  aime  V  esprit,  meme 
quandje  le  trouve  dans  un  coquin  ;  "  "  I  love 
mind,  even  when  I  meet  with  it  in  a  scoundrel." 
Voltaire  did  not  rejoin. 


FIRST  BOOK  AUCTION. 
The  first  book  auction  in  England,  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  is  of  a  date  as  far  back  as 
1676,  when  the  library  of  Dr.  Seaman  was 
brought  to  the  hammer.  Prefixed  to  the  cata- 
logue, there  is  an  address,  which  thus  commences: 
"  Reader,  it  hath  not  been  usual  here  in  England, 
to  make  sale  of  books  by  way  of  auction,  or  who 
will  give  the  most  for  them;  but  it  having  been 
practised  in  other  countries,  to  the  advantage  of 
both  buyers  and  sellers,  it  was  therefore  conceiv- 
ed (for  the  encouragement  of  learning)  to  publish 
the  sale  of  these  books  in  this  manner  of  way." 

BOSWELL'S    SYSTEM. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lowe  having  got 
Dr.  Johnson  to  write  a  letter  for  him,  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  his  leave,  when  Boswell,  who  had 
come  in  while  the  Doctor  was  writing  the  letter, 
followed  Mr.  Lowe  out.  "  Nothing,"  says  Mr. 
Lowe,  "  could  surprise  me  more;  till  that  mo- 
ment he  had  so  entirely  overlooked  me,  that  I 
did  not  imagine  he  knew  there  was  such  a  crea- 
ture in  existence;  and  he  now  accosted  me  with 
the  most  overstrained  and  insinuating  compli- 
ments possible."  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lowel 
I  hope  you  are*  very  well,  Mr.  Lowe.  Pardon 
my  freedom,  Mr.  Lowe,  but  I  think  I  saw  my 
dear  friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  writing  a  letter  for 
you.'  '  Yes  sir.'  'I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  rude,  but  if  it  will  not  be  too  great  a  favor, 
you  would  infinitely  oblige  me,  if  you  would  just 
let  me  have  a  sight  of  it;  everything  from  that 
hand,  you  know,  is  inestimable.'     '  Sir,  it  is  my 

own  private  affairs,  but '  '  1  would  not  pry 

into  a  person's  affairs,  my  dear  Mr.  Lowe,  by 
any  means ;  1  am  sure  you  would  not  accuse  me 
of  such  a  thing;  only  if  it  were  no  particular  se- 
cret  '  '  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  read  the  let- 
ter.' '1  thank  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Lowe,  you 
are  very  obliging,  I  take  it  exceedingly  kind.' 
(Having  read),  '  It  is  nothing,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Lowe,  that  you  would  be  ashamed  of.'  '  Cer- 
tainly not.'  'Why  then,  my  dear  sir,  if  you 
would  do  me  another  favor,  yo«  render  the  obli- 
gation eternal.  If  you  would  but  step  to  Peele's 
Coffee  House  with  me,  and  just  suffer  me  to  take 
a  copy  of  it,  I  would  do  anything  in  my  power 
to  oblige  yon.'  I  was  overcome  (said  Lowe) 
by  this  sudden  familiarity  and  condescension, 
accompanied  with  bows  and  grimaces.  1  had 
no  power  to  refuse;  we  went  to  the  coffee  house, 
my  letter  was  presently  transcribed,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  put  the  document  in  his  pocket,  Mr. 
Boswell  walked  away,  as  erect  and  as  proud  as 
lie  w  as  half  an  hour  before,  and  I  ever  afterwards 
was  unnoticed;   nay,  I  am  not  certain  (added  he 
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sarcastically)  whether,  the  Scotsman  did  not 
leave  me,  poor  as  he  knew  I  was,  to  pay  for  my 
own  dish  of  coffee." 


A  NIGHT  VISIT. 

M.  Galland,  in  his  Arabian  Tales,  frequently 
repeats  the  words,  "  My  dear  sister,  if  you  do 
not  sleep,  tell  us  one  of  your  tales."  Some  young 
men  who  had  been  disgusted  at  the  repetition,  de- 
termined one  winter  night  to  go  and  awaken  poor 
Galland,  hallooing  loudly  under  his  window;  M. 
Galluml!  M.  Galland!  He  opened  the  window 
and  inquired  what  they  wanted.  "  M.  Galland," 
said  one  of  them,  "  are  you  the  translator  of 
these  beautiful  Arabian  Tales'?  "  "  I  am  the 
very  person."  "  Ah,  well,  M.  Galland,  if  you 
don't  sleep,  tell  us  one  of  your  tales." 


HUMBLE  MERIT. 

When  Michel  Adamson,  an  eminent  French 
naturalist,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
he  answered,  that  he  could  not  accept  of  the  invi- 
tation, "  as  he  had  no  shoes." 


LITTLETON'S  DICTIONARY. 

When  Littleton  was  compiling  his  Latin  Dic- 
tionary, he  employed  an  amanuensis.  One  day 
he  announced  the  word  concurro  to  the  ready 
scribe,  who  thinking  he  could  translate  it  him- 
self, said,  "  Concur,  1  suppose;  "  to  which  the 
Doctor  peevishly  replied,  f*  Con-cur!  con-dog!  " 
The  secretary,  whose  business  it  was  to  write 
down  whatever  his  master  dictated,  did  his  duty. 
Condog  was  inserted,  and  actually  printed,  as 
one  interpretation  of  concurro,  in  the  edition  of 
1678;  though  it  was  corrected  in  all  subsequent 
ones. 


SCARCE  BOOK. 

One  of  the  scarcest  books  in  the  world,  is  en- 
titled "  Prieres  et  Meditations,  par  Antoine 
Godeau;  Paris  1643."  It  was  printed  in  a  pe- 
culiar form,  for  the  use  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
Queen  of  France,  and  the  royal  family;  and  on- 
ly six  copies  were  struck  off. 

A    DINNER  EXPEDIENT. 

The  unfortunate  poet  Savage,  was  once  desired 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
importance,  to  come  to  his  house  very  early  next 
morning.  Mr.  Savage  came  as  he  was  invited, 
and  found  the  chariot  at  the  door,  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard waiting,  ready  to  step  into  it.  What  was 
intended,  and  whither  they  were  to  go,  Savage 
could  not  conjecture,  and  was  unwilling  to  in- 
quire, but  immediately  seated  himself  with  Sir 
Richard.  The  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive, 
and  they  hurried  with  the  utmost  expedition  to 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  they  stopped  at  a  pet- 
ty tavern,  and  retired  to  a  private  room. 

Sir  Richard  then  informed  Savage  that  he 
wanted  to  write  a  pamphlet,  aud  wished  him  to 


be  his  amanuensis;  they  soon  commenced,  Sir 
Richard  dictating,  and  Savage  writing,  until 
dinner,  which  had  been  ordered,  was  put  upon 
the  table.  Savage  was  surprised  at  the  mean- 
ness of  the  entertainment,  and  after  some  hesita- 
tion, ventured  to  ask  for  wine,  which  was  some- 
what reluctantly  ordered  to  be  brought.  After 
dinner,  they  finished  their  pamphlet.  The  task 
over,  Savage  anticipated  that  Sir  Richard  would 
either  order  more  wine,  or  call  for  his  bill;  but 
he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  his  friend  was 
without  money,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  din- 
ner could  only  be  liquidated  by  the  sale  of  the 
pamphlet  they  had  just  written.  Savage  was 
therefore  obliged  to  go  and  offer  their  new  pro- 
duction for  sale,  and  with  some  difficulty  he  ob- 
tained two  guineas  for  it.  Sir  Richard  then  re- 
turned home  with  his  companion,  having  only 
retired  that  day  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and 
written  the  pamphlet  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  day. 

READING  THE  BIBLE. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a  law  was  passed 
against  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  in  England. 
It  is  enacted,  «  That  whatsoever  they  were  that 
should  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  mother  tongue, 
they  should  forfeit  land,  catel,  lif,  and  godes 
from  theyre  heyres,  forever;  and  so  be  condemn- 
ed for  heretyks  to  God,  enemies  to  the  crowne, 
and  most  errant  traitors  to  the  lande."  On 
contrasting  the  above  statute,  with  the  indefati- 
gable exertions  that  are  now  making  to  print  and 
circulate  the  Bible,  what  a  happy  revolution  in 
public  sentiment  appears  to  have  taken  place! 

SCHILLER. 

The  celebrated  German  poet,  Schiller,  com- 
posed his  play  of  the  Robbers  when  at  school  at 
Stutgard:  the  seminary  was  governed  by  strict 
military  regulations,  which  naturally  irritated 
and  oppressed  the  proud  and  daring  spirit  of 
Schiller.  All  books  not  within  the  routine  of 
school  study,  were  strictly  proscribed.  Schiller 
braved  the  restrictions,  and  read  and  ruminated 
at  night  over  the  works  of  Plutarch,  Ossian, 
Young,  Goethe,  and,  above  all,  Shakspeare,  till 
his  favorite  authors  fell,  me  by  one,  into  the 
hands  of  the  inspectors.  The  histories  of  Greece 
and  Rome  still  remained  to  him,  and  his  ardent 
imagination  constantly  dwelt  among  their  pa- 
triots and  heroes.  He  now  composed  the  dia- 
logue between  the  shades  of  Brutus  and  Caesar, 
which  Charles  Moor  used  to  sing  in  the  Robbers: 
while  employed  on  the  play,  he  used  to  recite 
scenes  and  speeches,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
schoolfellows.  One  day,  as  he  was  declaiming, 
with  great  energy,  the  scene  (now  omitted)  in 
which  Francis  Moor,  tortured  by  suspicion,  says 
to  Moses,  "Ha!  what  know'st  thou  none?  re- 
flect— death,  heaven,  eternity,  perdition,  hang 
on  the  words  of  thy  mouth;  "  the  inspector 
opened  the  door,  inquiring,  in  an  angry  tone, 
what  boy  was  in  such  a  passion,  and  swearing 
so  dreadfully.     The  youthful  audience  all  laugh- 
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ed;  and  when  the  inspector  departed,  Schiller 
bawled  out  the  next  words  of  the  part  with  dou- 
ble emphasis,  "  Ein  confiscirter  kerl!"  "a 
confiscated  fellow!  "  He  wrote  an  able  proba- 
tion essay,  H  on  the  connexion  between  the  Phy- 
sical and  Intellectual  Nature  of  Man;  "  which 
procured  him  a  license  as  a  regimental  physician, 
on  quitting  the  academy.  In  this  essay,  he  quot- 
ed a  passage  from  the  Robbers,  then  in  manu- 
script, calling  it,  "  A  popular  English  Drama, 
called  the  Robbers."  The  play  was  soon  after 
acted  at  Manheim,  with  great  applause.  Schiller 
commenced  other  dramatic  works,  and  very 
soon  left  Stutgard  and  his  profession.  He  re- 
paired to  Manheim,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  literature. 


THE  RAMBLER. 

When  Dr.  Johnson's  Rambler  was  first  pub- 
lished, the  sale  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  sel- 
dom exceeded  five  hundred.  It  is  a  remarkable 
and  curious  trait  of  the  age,  that  the  only  paper 
which  had  a  prosperous  sale,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  been  popular,  was  one  which  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  write.  This  was  No.  97,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Richardson. 

A  DIFFICULT  TASK. 

One  day,  when  King  James  the  First  had 
been  perusing  a  work,  entitled,  a  "  Description 
of  the  Policy  of  the  Church  of  England,"  written 
by  the  historian  Caldervvood,  he  was  peevish 
and  disconcerted.  A  prelate  standing  by,  in- 
quired of  his  majesty  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness1? 
He  replied,  that  he  had  been  reading  such  a 
work.  To  this  the  prelate  replied,  "  Don 't 
trouble  your  majesty  about  that,  we  will  answer 
it."  In  a  passion,  the  king  replied,  "What 
would  you  answer,  man!  There  is  nothing  here 
but  scripture,  reason,  and  the  fathers." 


LORD  HALIFAX. 
After  Lord  Halifax  had  written  his  "  Epistle 
to  Charles  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex,"  oc- 
casioned by  King  William's  victory  in  Ireland, 
his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  introduced  him 
to  King  William  with  this  expression,  "  Sir,  I 
have  brought  a  mouse  to  wait  on  your  majesty;" 
in  allusion  to  the  burlesque  he  wrote  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Prior.  The  king  replied,  "  You  do 
well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  a  man  of 
him;  "  and  immediately  ordered  him  a  pension 
of  £500  a  year.  This  story,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  however  current,  seems  to  be  made  af- 
ter the  event.  The  king's  answer  implies  a 
greater  acquaintance  with  our  proverbial  and  fa- 
miliar diction,  than  King  William  could  possibly 
have  attained. 


LORD  ORRERY. 
Few  men   have   possessed  a  more  unsophisti- 
cated love  for  rural  seclusion  and  domestic  hap- 
piness, than   Lord    Orrery.      In   presenting  his 


translation  of  Pliny  to  his  eldest  son,  he  says,  "I 
esteem  it  but  as  a  trifle,  the  amusement  of  my 
leisure  hours,  the  offspring  of  winter  eveningg 
passed  in  the  country,  and  the  effect  of  that  re- 
tirement and  inactivity  from  which  I  am  scarce 
ever  drawn  but  with  the  utmost  reluctance. 
Pliny  seems  to  have  passed  the  latter  scenes  of 
his  life  in  the  manner  I  could  wish  to  pass  my 
own,  in  retirement  amidst  his  family  and  hi 
friends,  at  a  distance  from  courts  and  senates 
far  withdrawn  from  noise  and  ostentation,  happy 
amidst  the  sweets  of  moral  ease  and  domestic 
pleasures ; 

"  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 
And   in   a  private   letter,   his   lordship's   senti- 
ments are  in  strict  consonance  with  his  public 
declaration. 

"  Whenever,"  says  he,  "  we  step  out  of  do- 
mestic life  in  search  of  felicity,  we  come  back 
again  disappointed,  tired  and  chagrined.  One 
day  passed  under  our  own  roof,  with  our  friends 
and  our  family,  is  worth  a  thousand  in  any  place. 
The  noise  and  bustle,  or  as  they  are  foolishly 
called,  the  diversions  of  life,  are  despicable  and 
tasteless,  when  once  we  have  experienced  the 
real  delight  of  a  fire-side." 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 
A  respectable  alderman  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Taw- 
ney,  was  so  fascinated  with  Robinson  Crusoe, 
that  he  used  to  read  it  through  every  year,  and 
thought  every  part  of  it  as  true  as  holy  writ. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  a  friend  at  last  told  him 
that  it  was  little  more  than  a  fiction ;  that  Robin- 
son Crusoe  was  but  a  Scottish  sailor  of  the  name  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  plain  story  of  his  ship- 
wreck on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  had 
been  embellished  and  worked  up  into  the  narra- 
tive he  so  much  admired,  by  an  ingenious  author, 
Daniel  Defoe.  "  Your  information,"  said  the 
alderman,  "  may  be  very  correct,  but  I  wish  you 
had  withheld  it;  for  in  undeceiving  me,  you  have 
deprived  me  of  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
my  old  age." 


DRYDEN'S  "MEDAL." 

It  was  Charles  the  Second  who  gave  Dryden 
the  hint  for  writing  his  poem  of  the  "Medal.** 
One  day,  as  the  king  was  walking  in  the  Mall, 
and  talking  with  Dryden,  he  said,  "  If  I  was  a 
poet,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  poor  enough  for  one,  I 
would  write  a  poem  on  such  a  subject,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner."  The  king  then  stated  the  plan 
of  the  poem;  Dryden  took  the  hint,  and  when 
the  poem  was  finished,  he  presented  it  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  made  him  a  present  of  a  hundred 
broad  pieces  for  it. 

TILLOTSON. 

A  gentleman  calling  on  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
observed  in  his  library  one  shelf  of  books  of  va- 
rious forms  and  sizes,  all  richly  bound,  finely 
gilt  and  lettered.  He  inquired  what  favorite 
authors  those  were  that  had  bc-en  so  remarkable 
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distinguished  by  his  Grace!  "These,"  said 
the  archbishop,  M  are  my  own  personal  friends; 
and  what  is  more,  I  have  made  them  such,  (for 
they  were  avowedly  my  enemies)  by  the  use  I 
have  made  of  those  hints  which  their  malice  had 
suggested  to  me.  From  these  I  have  received 
more  profit,  than  from  the  advice  of  my  best  and 
most  cordial  friends;  and  therefore  you  see  I 
have  rewarded  them  accordingly." 

After  the  death  of  Tillotson,  a  bundle  of  libels 
were  found  among  his  papers,  on  which  he  had 
written,  "  These  are  libels;  I  pray  God  forgive 
the  authors,  as  I  do."  A  striking  proof  of  that 
prelate's  charity  and  benevolence. 


THE  ORIGINAL  OF  "BOBADIL." 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  original  of 
Ben  Jonson's  "  Bobadil,"  was  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  whom  the 
haughty  Philip  II.  sent  to  subdue  the  Nether- 
lands. After  the  battle  of  Giesen,  near  Mons, 
in  1570,  Strada  informs  us  in  his  Historic/,  de 
Bello  Belgico,  that  to  fill  Spain  with  the  news, 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  as  haughty  in  ostentation  as 
in  action,  sent  Captain  Bobadilla  to  the  king,  to 
congratulate  his  majesty  upon  the  victory  won  by 
his  arms  and  influence.  The  ostentation  of  the 
message,  and  still  more  of  the  person  who  bore 
it,  was  the  origin  of  the  name  being  applied  to 
any  vain-glorious  boaster. 


RIVAL  PUBLISHERS. 

Both  Tonson  and  Lintot,  were  rivals  for  pub- 
lishing a  work  of  Dr.  Young's.  The  poet  an- 
swered both  letters  the  same  morning,  but  unfor- 
tunately misdirected  them.  In  these  epistles,  he 
complained  of  the  rascally  cupidity  of  each.  In 
the  one  he  intended  for  Tonson,  he  said  that 
Lintot  was  so  great  a  scoundrel,  that  printing 
with  him  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  writing 
to  Lintot,  he  declared  that  Tonson  was  an  old 
rascal,  with  many  other  epithets  equally  oppro- 
brious. 


HOCK  BETTER  THAN  MONEY. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Virgil,  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  noble  earl,  was  some  years  ago 
discovered  in  a  monastery  in  Suabia.  The  good 
old  monks,  to  whom  this  and  several  other  valu- 
able books  belonged,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  part  with  this  copy  for  money.  It  happened, 
however,  that  they  were  remarkably  fond  of  old 
hock.  This  was  found  out  by  an  English  con- 
noisseur, who  for  seven  guineas  worth  of  hock, 
obtained  this  rare  copy  of  Virgil,  which  he  after- 
wards sold  to  a  book  collector  for  £50.  To 
the  present  possessor,  it  cost  no  less  than  £400. 


FERDOSI,  THE  PERSIAN  HOMER. 

When  the  Persian  Homer,  Ferdosi,  had  fin- 
ished his  noble  epic  poem  of  the  Shad  Nemah,  or 
Book  of  Kings,  Mahmood  was  persuaded,  by  en- 
vious rivals,  to  diminish  the  reward  that  he  had 
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promised  him.  The  bard  spurned  the  present 
which  he  sent  him,  and  added  to  his  poem  a  bit- 
ter satire  upon  the  king's  want  of  generosity; 
but  after  he  had  given  vent  to  his  feelings,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  court,  and  iu  re- 
tire to  his  native  city  of  Too  (the  modern  Mu- 
shed) in  Khorassan.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
Mahmood  saw  the  verses  he  had  written;  and 
sensible  too  late  of  his  error,  he  tried  to  retrieve 
his  fame,  by  sending  an  immense  sum  to  the  po- 
et; but  the  rich  present  reached  the  gates  of  Too, 
as  the  body  of  Ferdosi  was  being  carried  to  its 
last  mansion ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  his  virtuous 
daughter,  who  scorned  to  accept  that  wealth 
which  had  been  once  denied  to  the  merit  of  her 
illustrious  father. 


FIELDING'S    AMELIA. 

Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  gave  Fielding 
a  thousand  pounds  for  his  "  Amelia;  "  but  show- 
ing the  MS.  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  afterwards 
ambassador  to  Prussia,  he  was  told  that  it  was 
much  inferior  to  "  Tom  Jones,"  and  advised  to 
get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could.  Millar  soon 
thought  of  a  stratagem  by  vvhicn  he  could  at  least 
push  it  off  to  the  trade,  if  he  could  not  make  it 
popular.  At  a  sale  made  to  the  booksellers  pre- 
vious to  the  publication,  Millar  offered  his  friends 
all  his  other  publications  on  the  usual  terms  of 
discount;  but  when  he  came  to  "Amelia"  he 
laid  it  aside  as  a  work  in  such  demand,  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  deliver  it  to  the  trade,  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  ruse  succeeded ;  the  impres- 
sion, though  very  large,  was  anxiously  bought 
up,  and  the  bookseller  relieved  from  every  appre- 
hension as  to  the  popularity  of  Fielding's  "  Ame- 
lia." 


TRANSLATING. 

Alfieri  employed  a  respectable  young  man  at 
Florence  to  assist  him  in  his  Greek  translations; 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  instruction  was 
received  was  not  a  little  eccentric.  The  latter 
slowly  read  aloud,  and  translated ;  while  Alfieri, 
with  his  pencil  and  tablets  in  his  hand,  walked 
about  the  room^and  put  down  his  version.  This 
he  did  without  speaking  a  word ;  and  when  he 
found  his  preceptor  reciting  too  quickly,  or  when 
he  did  not  understand  the  passage,  he  held  up  his 
pencil.  This  was  the  signal  for  repetition,  and 
the  last  sentence  was  slowly  recited,  or  the  read- 
ing was  stopped,  until  a  tap  from  the  poet's  pen- 
cil upon  the  table,  warned  the  translator  that  he 
might  continue  his  lecture.  The  lesson  began 
and  concluded  with  a  slight  and  silent  obeisance ; 
and  during  thirteen  months  thus  spent,  the  Count 
scarcely  spoke  as  many  words  to  the  assistant  of 
his  studies. 


PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA. 

Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  "Studies  of  Nature,"  would  probably 
never  have  given  his  exquisite  tale  of  "  Paul  and 
Virginia,"  to  the  world,  but  for  M.  Vernet,  the 
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eminent  marine  painter.  St.  Pierre  had  one 
evening  read  this  tale  at  the  house  of  M.  Neck- 
er,  to  a  company,  among  whom  were  Buffon, 
Thomas,  and  the  Abbe  Galiani,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  those  eminent  writers  listened 
to  his  production,  St.  Pierre  was  convinced  that 
it  was  unworthy  to  see  the  light;  and  even  form- 
ed the  idea  of  committing  the  manuscript  to  the 
flames.  A  short  time  afterwards,  he  received  a 
visit  from  Vernet,  who  dissuaded  him  from  his 
intention,  and  by  his  warm  commendation  of  the 
work,  prevailed  on  him  to  publish  it.  The  ex- 
traordinary success  of  the  work,  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  his  friend,  increased  the  popularity, 
and  greatly  improved  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  author. 


KOSTROV. 

Kostrov,  the  Russian  poet,  was  the  son  of  a 
vassal  of  the  crown,  and  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education  at  a  common  school;  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  talents  which  he  displayed, 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  where 
he  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
His  poetry  is  much  admired,  particularly  a  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  Iliad.  Only  six  books  of  this 
poem  have  been  collected.  It  is  said  that  Kos- 
trov offered  the  last  six  books  to  a  bookseller, 
and  the  liberal  tradesman  offered  him  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  roubles,  about  seven  guineas, 
for  his  labors;  which  so  offended  the  poet,  that 
he  threw  the  translation  into  the  fire. 


TRUE  NOBILITY. 

Schiller,  the  German  poet,  had  a  patent  of  no- 
bility conferred  upon  him  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  which  he  never  used.  Turning  over 
a  heap  of  papers  one  day,  in  the  presence  of  a 
friend,  he  came  to  his  patent,  and  showed  it 
carelessly  to  his  friend  with  this  observation,  I 
suppose  you  did  not  know  I  was  a  noble;  and 
then  buried  it  again  in  the  mass  of  miscellaneous 
papers  in  which  it  had  long  lain  undisturbed. 
Schiller's  friend  might  have  answered,  after  this 
action,  "  If  I  did  not  before  know  you  were  no- 
ble, I  know  it  now." 


HONEST  PLAGIARY. 

Some  persons  who  were  envious  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  French  poet,  Desportes,  reproached 
him  with  having  stolen  freely  from  the  Italian 
poets.  So  far  from  denying  the  charge,  when  a 
book  appeared  upon  the  subject,  entitled,  "  Ren- 
contre des  Muses  de  France  et  d'ltalie,"  he  said, 
"If  I  had  known  the  author's  design,  I  could 
have  furnished  him  with  a  great  many  more  in- 
stances than  he  has  collected." 


MIRABEAU. 

This  celebrated  orator  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, was  directed,  by  his  preceptor,  at  the 
early  period  of  his  life,  to  read  "  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding."     He  was  so  delighted 


with  the  profound  reading  of  the  English'philoso- 
pher,  that  meeting  his  preceptor  many  years 
after,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  he  said, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  and  animated  countenance, 
"  Ah,  sir,  I  shall  never  forget  your  having  made 
me  read  Locke." 


GRUB  STREET. 

Grub  Street,  says  Pennant,  has  long  been  pro- 
verbial for  the  residence  "  of  authors  of  the  less 
fortunate  tribe,  and  the  trite  and  illiberal  jest  of 
the  more  favored."  This  character  it  seems  to 
have  obtained  so  far  back  as  during  the  Protect- 
orate of  Cromwell,  when  a  great  number  of  se- 
ditious pamphlets  and  papers,  tending  to  exas- 
perate the  people  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment, were  published.  The  authors  of  these 
writings  were  generally  men  of  very  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, who  were  compelled  to  live  in  a  cheap 
or  obscure  part  of  the  town.  Grub  Street  then 
abounded  with  mean  and  old  houses,  which  were 
let  out  in  lodgings,  at  low  rents,  to  persons  of 
this  description,  whose  occupation  was  publish- 
ing anonymously,  what  were  then  deemed  libel- 
lous or  treasonable  works. 

But  it  was  here  that  honest  John  Fox  compil- 
ed the  greatest  portion  of  his  Martyrology;  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  John  Speed  wrote 
his  Chronicle,  and  Daniel  de  Foe  several  of 
his  publications,  in  the  much  abused  Grub 
Street. 


GOETHE. 

The  first  literary  efforts  of  Goethe,  though  dis- 
playing an  original  and  creative  genius,  were  dis- 
figured by  some  peculiarities;  and  he  not  only 
affected  singularity  in  his  style  of  writing,  and 
tone  of  conversation,  but  also  in  his  external  ap 
pearance.  He  sought,  in  his  writings,  to  exhib- 
it involved  periods,  and  to  retrench  vowels  at 
the  end  of  almost  every  phrase;  recurring  to 
signs  significative  of  exclamation  or  repose,  and 
calculated  to  excite  either  meditation  or  enthu- 
siasm. A  crowd  of  imitators  seized  on  the 
weakness  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  copied  them 
servilely.  It  became  the  fashion  at  Weimar,  to 
express  one's  sentiments  in  an  emphatical  man- 
ner, and  to  deform  every  period  with  hyphens, 
or  marks  of  exclamation.  The  very  physicians 
changed  the  usual  methods  of  making  out  their 
prescriptions,  to  suit  them  to  the  new  fashion. 

When  Goethe  saw  how  his  weaknesses  were 
imitated,  he  shook  off*  those  singularities  into 
which  his  ardent  imaginations  had  betrayed  him, 
and  rose  to  that  rank  in  literature  which  left  him 
few  imitators. 


CHINESE  GAZETTE. 
In  China,  the  Official  Gazette,  which  is  pub 
lished  daily  is  considered  as  the  organ  of  govern- 
ment in  everything  connected  with  the  religion, 
laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  country.  In 
its  plan,  it  totally  differs  from  the  gazettes  of 
Europe,  wherein  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  de- 
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scription  are  inserted  for  money.  No  article 
appears  in  the  gazette  of  China,  which  has  not 
first  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  em- 
peror; and  having  received  his  approbation,  not 
a  syllable  can  be  added  to  it. 

In  1818,  an  officer  in  a  court  of  justice,  who 
was  also  employed  in  the  Post  Office,  suffered 
death  for  having  published  some  false  intelligence 
through  the  medium  of  this  gazette.  The  rea- 
son assigned,  by  the  judges  in  passing  sentence, 
was,  that  the  party  culpable  had  been  wanting  in 
respect  to  his  imperial  majesty. 


HISTORY  OF   A  QUILL. 

In  the  year  1610,  an  English  version  of  Cam- 
den's Britannia,  appeared,  which  was  the  work 
of  the  industrious  Philemon  Holland,  a  physi- 
cian and  schoolmaster,  who  boasted  of  having 
written  a  large  folio  volume  with  one  pen,  on 
which  he  composed  the  following  lines  : 

"  With  one  sole  pen  I  wrote  this  book, 
Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill ; 
A  pen  it  was  when  I  it  took, 
And  a  pen  1  leave  it  still." 

GOTHIC  IGNORANCE. 

The  Goths  had  no  natural  literature;  litera- 
ture, in  fact,  they  despised.  A  curious  instance 
of  this  is  given,  in  the  opposition  they  raised  to 
the  purpose  of  Amalasunta,  who  was  eager  to 
give  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education  to  her 
son  Alaric.  "  No,  no,"  said  the  assembled 
warriors,  "  the  idleness  of  study  is  unworthy  of 
a  Goth;  high  thoughts  of  glory  are  not  fed  by 
books,  but  by  deeds  of  valor;  he  is  to  be  a  king 
whom  all  should  dread.  Shall  he  be  compelled 
to  dread  his  instructers  1     No." 


DENHAM. 

On  a  copy  of  "  Cooper's  Hill,"  which  was  ia 
Pope's  possession,  he  has  written  the  following 
note.  "  This  poem  was  first  printed  without 
the  author's  name  in  1643.  In  that  edition  are 
a  great  many  verses  to  be  found,  since  omitted, 
and  very  many  others  since  corrected  and  im- 
proved. Some  few  the  author  afterwards 
added,  and  in  particular  the  celebrated  line  on 
the  Thames, 

"  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,"  &c. 

all   with   admirable  judgment;   and   the  whole 

read  together,  is  a  very  striking  proof  of  what 

Mr.  Waller  says,  that 

"Poets  lose  half  the  pVaise  they  should  have  got, 

Could  it  be  known  what  they  discreetly  blot." 


DAVILA'S  HISTORY. 

Davila  has  been  accused  of  too  much  refine- 
ment and  subtlety,  in  developing  the  secret  mo- 
tives of  actions,  in  laying  the  causes  of  events 
too  deep,  and  deducing  them  often  through  a  se- 
ries of  progession  too  complicated  and  too  art- 
fully wrought.  But  yet,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,"  re- 


marks, "  the  suspicious  person  who  should  re- 
ject this  historian  upon  such  general  inducements 
as  these,  would  have  no  grace  to  oppose  his  sus- 
picions to  the  authority  of  the  first  Duke  of  Ep- 
ernon,  who  had  been  an  actor,  and  a  principal 
actor  too,  in  many  of  the  scenes  that  Davila  re- 
cites. Girard,  secretary  to  this  duke,  and  no 
contemptible  biographer,  relates,  that  this  histo- 
rian came  down  to  the  place  where  the  old  man 
resided  in  Gascony,  a  little  before  his  death ; 
that  he  read  it  to  him;  that  the  duke  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  narrations  in  it,  and  seemed  on- 
ly surprised  by  what  means  the  author  could  be 
so  well  informed  of  the  most  secret  counsels  and 
measures  of  those  times." 


GOLDSMITH. 

The  abode  of  genius,  though  humble,  is  al- 
ways interesting,  and  the  contemplation  of  it  is 
calculated  to  excite  the  most  lively  emotions. 
What  satisfaction  possesses  the  visitor  of  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon,  when  sitting  under  the  same 
roof,  or  wandering  on  the  same  spot,  that  was 
hallowed  by  our  immortal  Shakespeare  !  WTho 
would  pass  the  low  roofed  cottage  at  Chalfont, 
where  Milton  wrote  his  "  Paradise  Lost  1  " 
Who  that  admires  the  "Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church-yard,"  can  visit  the  romantic  village  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  without  contemplating  with  vener- 
ation the  retreat  1  Even  the  lover  of  literature 
will  walk  up  the  Breakneck  Stairs,  between 
Seacoal  Lane  and  the  Old  Bailey,  with  greater 
pleasure,  when  he  reflects  that  it  will  lead  to 
Green  Arbour  Court,  where  Goldsmith  wrote 
his  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  his  "Travel- 
ler." 

A  friend  of  the  Doctor's  paying  him  a  visit  in 
this  place  in  March,  1759,  found  hiin  in  a  lodg- 
ing so  poor  and  miserable,  that  he  says  he  should 
not  have  thought  it  proper  to  have  mentioned  the 
circumstance,  did  he  not  consider  it  as  the  high- 
est proof  of  the  splendor  of  Goldsmith's  genius 
and  talents,  that  by  the  bare  exertion  of  their 
powers,  under  every  disadvantage  of  person  and 
fortune,  he  could  gradually  emerge  from  such  ob- 
scurity, to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  and 
even  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  admission  into  the 
best  societies  of  London. 

The  Doctor  was  writing  his  "Enquiry  into 
the  present  state  of  Polite  Learning,"  in  a 
wretched  dirty  room  in  which  there  was  but  one 
chair;  and  when  he  from  civility  offered  it  to 
his  visitant,  he  was  obliged  to  seat  himself  in  the 
window.  Such  was  the  humble  abode  of  one 
of  the  first  of  English  writers;  and  such  was  the 
place  where  two  of  the  finest  productions  of 
English  literature  were  written. 


CAMOENS. 

When  Camoens  published  his  poem  of  the 
Lusiad,  King  Sebastian  was  so  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  gave  the  author  a  pension  of  four  thou- 
sand reals,  on  condition  that  he  should  reside  at 
court;  but  this  salary  was  withdrawn  by  Cardi- 
nal Henry,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Poir- 
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tugal,  which  Sebastian  had  lost  at  the  battle  of 
Alcazar.  The  bard  of  the  Tagus  was  utterly 
neglected  by  Henry,  under  whose  inglorious  reign 
it  was  that  he  perished  in  poverty. 

Camoens  had  a  black  servant  who  was  grown 
old  with  him,  and  who  had  long  experienced  his 
master's  humanity.  This  grateful  Indian,  who 
was  a  native  of  Java,  is  said  by  some  writers 
to  have  saved  the  life  of  his  master  in  that  un- 
happy shipwreck  by  which  he  lostall  his  proper- 
ty, except  his  poems,  which  he  preserved. 
When  Camoens  became  so  reduced  as  no  longer 
to  maintain  his  servant,  this  faithful  creature 
begged  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  for  the  only  man 
in  Portugal  on  whom  God  had  bestowed  those 
talents  which  have  a  tendency  to  erect  the  spirit 
of  a  sinking  age. 

THE  MOST  ENTERTAINING  OF 
AUTHORS. 

Ten  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  taste,  when 
on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  of  rank,  were  each  de- 
sired to  write  out  a  list  of  the  ten  most  interest- 
ing works  they  ever  read.  One  work  only  found 
its  way  into  every  list,  this  was  Gil  Bias. 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  been  present,  and  been  pre- 
viously heard  on  the  subject,  the  preference  would 
probably  have  been  given  to  Don  Quixote.  The 
Doctor  used  to  say,  that  there  were  few  books  of 
which  one  could  ever  possibly  arrive  at  the  last 
page;  and  that  there  was  never  anything  writ- 
ten by  mere  man,  that  was  wished  longer  by  its 
leaders,  excepting  Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  After  Homer's 
Iliad,  he  said,  the  work  of  Cervantes  was  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  as  a  book  of  entertainment ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  every  other  author's 
admirers  are  confined  to  his  countrymen,  and  per- 
haps to  the  literary  classes  among  them;  while 
Don  Quixote  is  a  sort  of  common  property,  an 
universal  classic,  equally  enjoyed  by  the  court  and 
the  cottage;  equally  applauded  in  France  and 
England,  as  in  Spain;  quoted  by  every  servant, 
the  amusement  of  every  age,  from  infancy  to  de- 
crepitude; the  first  book  you  see  in  every  shop, 
where  books  are  sold,  through  all  the  states  of 
Italy;  who  can  refuse  his  consent  to  an  avowal 
of  the  superiority  of  Cervantes,  to  all  modern 
writers'! 

Shakspeare  himself  has,  until  within  the  last 
half  century,  been  worshipped  only  at  home; 
while  translators  and  engravers  live  by  the  hero 
of  La  Mancha  in  every  nation;  and  the  walls  of 
the  miserable  inns  and  the  cottages,  all  over  En- 
gland, France,  and  Germany,  are  adorned  with 
the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote. 

PHILLIPS. 

Paul  Whitehead  relates,  that  when  Mr.  Ad- 
dison was  secretary  of  state,  Phillips  applied  to 
him  for  some  preferment;  but  was  coolly  an- 
swered, that  it  was  thought  that  he  was  already 
provided  for,  by  being  made  a  justice  for  West- 
minster. To  this  observation,  our  author,  with 
some  indignation,  replied,  "  Though  poetry  was 


a  trade  he  could  not  live  by,  yet  he  6Corned  to 
owe  subsistence  to  another,  which  he  ought  not 
to  live  by." 

JOSEPH  SANFORD. 
In  a  portrait  of  the  eccentric  Joseph  Sanford 
of  Baliol  College  which  was  presented  to  Exeter 
College,  he  is  represented  with  a  folio  under  his 
arm.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble, a  book  of  great  rarity,  which  he  bought  for 
a  trifle,  from  David  Wilson,  a  bookseller  in  the 
Strand.  As  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  what  the 
book  was,  he  never  laid  it  down,  but  took  it  him- 
self to  his  lodging  in  town,  and  next  morning  set 
oft'  for  Oxford,  although  he  had  not  finished  the 
business  which  brought  him  to  London.  He 
kept  the  book  in  his  hands  during  the  whole  of 
his  journey,  until  he  had  safely  lodged  it  in  his 
apartments  at  Baliol.  He  was  so  much  pleased 
with  this  acquisition,  that  he  sent  a  guinea  to 
the  bookseller,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  first 
paid  him. 

MRS.  MONTAGUE. 

Many  years  after  Mrs.  Montague's  celebrated 
"  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  had  received  the  ap- 
probation of  all  persons  of  critical  taste,  it  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  Cowper  the  poet,  who,  after  read- 
ing it,  thus  wrote  to  one  of  his  correspondents. 
"  I  no  longer  wonder  that  Mrs.  Montague  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  that  is  called  learned,  and  that 
every  critic  veils  his  bonnet  to  her  superior  judg- 
ment; the  learning,  the  sound  judgment,  and  the 
wit,  displayed  in  it,  fully  justify,  not  only  my 
compliment,  but  all  compliments  that  either  have 
already  been  paid  to  her  talents  or  shall  be  paid 
hereafter." 

CHURLISH  MODESTY. 
James  Grester,  the  learned  German,  had  a 
singular  aversion  to  every  sort  of  praise.  The 
inhabitants  of  Maredorf  were  desirous  of  having 
his  picture  drawn ;  but  when  informed  of  the 
earnest  application  they  had  made  to  the  superi- 
ors of  his  College  for  that  purpose,  he  expressed 
his  chagrin,  and  told  them,  that  if  they  wanted 
his  picture,  they  need  but  draw  that  of  an  ass. 
Still,  however,  to  show  their  regard,  and  in  a 
way  more  acceptable  to  him  they  purchased  all 
his  works,  which  were  not  inconsiderable  in 
number,  and  devoted  them  to  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic." 

ARCHDEACON   BLACKBURNE. 

The  attachment  of  Archdeacon  Blackbwrne, 
the  author  of  the  "  Confessional,"  to  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  paper,  and  books,  was  in  him  almost  a 
second  nature.  When  he  was  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  most  busily  employed  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Hollis,  he  con- 
cluded a  short  note  to  a  friend,  in  these  words: 
"  I  have  got.  a  most  troublesome  inflammation  in 
my  right  eye,  which  makes  me  write  in  pain. 
Mr.  W.  (the  medical  gentleman  who  attended 
him)  said  this  morning,  1  must  neither  write 
nor  read ;  he  might  as  well  say,  I  must  not 
eat." 


WOMAN. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Among  some  who  have  read  Blackstone,  and 
more  who  have  not,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  a 
husband  may  chastise  his  wife,  provided  the  wea- 
pon be  not  thicker  than  his  little  finger.  For 
the  honor  of  England,  we  wish  we  could  pro- 
nounce this  opinion  as  legally  erroneous  ae  it  is 
ungallant  and  barbarous.  It  is  much  to  the  credit 
of  our  descendants  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, that  they  have  not  carried  with  them  this 
relic  of  the  once  savage  state  of  their  forefathers. 
In  a  case  which  came  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  South  Carolina,  some  years  ago,  the  presiding 
judge  summed  up  an  admirable  view  of  the  law 
of  the  republic  on  the  matrimonial  relation,  by 
quoting  these  lines  from  the  "Honey  Moon," 
which  may  be  said  to  contain  also  the  law  of  hu- 
manity on  the  subject: 

"  The  man  that  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman, 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch 
Whom  't  were  gross  flattery  to  name  a  coward.'''' 

ARABIAN  RESPECT  TO  WOMEN. 

So  great  and  so  sacred  is  the  respect  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  for  the  fair  sex,  that  the  presence, 
the  voice  even,  of  a  woman  can  arrest  the  up- 
lifted scimetar  charged  with  death,  and  bid  it 
fall  harmless.  Whoever  has  committed  a  crime, 
even  murder,  is  safe  if  a  woman  takes  him  under 
her  protection;  and  the  right  of  pardoning  is  so 
completely  established  in  favor  of  the  sex,  that, 
in  some  tribes  where  they  never  appear  before 
men,  and  in  others  where  they  are  occupied  in 
the  tents,  if  a  criminal  can  escape  to  their  tent, 
he  is  saved.  The  moment  he  is  near  enough  to 
be  heard,  he  cries  aloud,  "  I  am  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  harem!"  At  these  words  all  the 
women  reply,  without  appearing,  "Fly  from 
him!"  and  were  he  condemned  to  death  by  the 
prince  himself,  and  by  the  council  of  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  his  tribe,  the  punishment  of  his 
crime  is  remitted  without  hesitation  immediately, 
and  he  is  allowed  to  go  where  he  pleases. 

APOLOGY  FOR  TURKISH  POLYGAMY. 

Lady  C — was  one  day  rallying  the  Turkish 
ambassador  concerning  its  being  permitted  in  the 
Alcoran  to  each  Mussulman  to  have  many  wives. 
"  'Tis  true,  madam,"  replied  the  Turk,  "  and  it 
permits  it,  that  the  husband  may,  in  several,  find 
the  various  accomplishments  which  many  English 
women,  like  your  ladyship,  singly  possess." 

REPARTEE. 

The  late  Lord  E ,  addressing  himself  to  a 

young  lady,  accused  the  arch  bowman  Cupid  of 
indolence  and  inattention,  in  not  having  aimed  An 
arrow  at  her  target.     The  lady  replied,  "  that 


the  little  urchin  had  better  let  his  shafts  remain 
in  his  quiver,  than  venture  on  o  unequal  a  com- 
bat, since  she  had  *  two  strings  to  her  bow.'  " 
His  lordship,  departing  from  his  usual  politeness, 
to  give  a  specimen  of  his  talents  at  repartee,  re- 
plied, "  Really,  madam,  I  believe  you  shoot  with 
a  long  bow."  "That  may  be,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied the  lady  with  a  frown;  "  but  I  do  not  use 
poisoned  arrows." 

BRIDAL  TRAGEDY. 
At  an  Indian  wedding,  at  the  Phillipine  Is 
lands,  the  bride  retired  from  the  company,  in 
order  to  go  down  to  the  river  to  wash  her  feet. 
As  she  was  thus  employed,  an  alligator  seized  her. 
Her  shrieks  brought  the  people  to  the  place,  who 
saw  her  between  the  monster's  teeth,  and  just 
drawn  under  the  water.  The  bridegroom  in- 
stantly plunged  after,  and,  with  his  dagger  in  his 
hand,  pursued  the  monster.  After  a  desperate 
conflict  he  made  him  deliver  up  his  prey,  and 
swam  to  the  shore,  with  the  body  of  his  dead 
wife  in  his  arms! 

HEROINE  OF  NORWAY. 

In  the  war  which  Regner  Lodbrog,  the  King 
of  Norway,  waged  against  Fro,  King  of  Sweden, 
Lagerther,  a  young  Norwegian  female,  displayed 
uncommon  personal  courage,  and,  by  her  valor, 
contributed  essentially  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Swedish  monarch.  Regner  saw  her,  loved  her, 
and  made  her  his  wife ;  but  he  soon  deserted  her, 
and  married  another.  In  the  meantime,  his 
subjects  having  rebelled,  Regner  was  reduced  to 
a  most  embarrassing  dilemma.  Lagerther,  who 
had  lived  in  retirement  since  the  neglect  of  hei 
husband,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  situation 
than  she  forgot  all  her  own  injuries,  and,  hasten- 
ing to  his  relief^  was  the  principal  means  of  ena- 
bling him  to  obtain  a  victory. 


GALAT1AN  WIDOW. 

Simorix  being  enamoured  of  Camma,  a  lady 
ofGalatia,  assassinated  her  husband,  Sinatus, 
and  then  sought  her  hand.  Camma,  after  hav- 
ing long  resisted  the  presents  and  intreaties  of 
Simorix,  being  at  last  apprehensive  that  he  would 
have  recourse  to  violence,  pretended  to  give  hei 
consent  to  espouse  him.  She  engaged  him  to 
meet  her  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  of  which  she 
was  the  priestess,  in  order  to  give  solemnity  to 
their  union.  It  was  the  custom,  that  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  should  drink  out  of  the  same  cup. 
Camma  first  took  the  vase,  in  which  she  had  in- 
fused a  mortal  poison,  and,  after  di  inking  freely, 
presented  it  to  Simorix,  who,  not  having  the 
slightest  suspicion,  drank  off  the  remainder. 
Camma,  transported  with  joy,  instantly  exclaim 
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cd,  "  I  die  happy,  since  my  honor   is  preserved,       bed;"  when,  in  fact,  she  had  seen  her  in  her 
and   the   murder  of  my  husband   is  avenged!"       coffin. 
They  both  expired  soon  after. 


SINGULAR  DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

History  furnishes  many  examples  of  mothers, 
led  away  by  the  seductive  attractions  of  honor, 
riches,  and  grandeur,  to  sacrifice  the  true  hap- 
piness of  their  children,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
the  future  fortune  and  rank  of  their  posterity. 
Russia,  however,  furnishes  one  instance  of  a 
mother  who  opposed  the  elevation  of  her  child  to 
the  highest  dignity,  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 
During  the  interregnum  that  succeeded  the  un- 
fortunate reign  of  Chowski,  in  1610,  the  Russian 
nobles  agreed  to  give  the  crown  to  a  near  rela- 
tion, on  the  maternal  side,  of  the  Czar  Fedor 
Iwanovitch.  They  accordingly  invited  young 
Michael  Romanof  and  his  mother  to  Moscow,  but 
they  both  refused  to  attend ;  the  mother  even  went 
further;  she  wrote  to  her  brother  Cheremetef, 
to  beg  of  him  to  oppose  the  elevation  of  his  ne- 
phew to  a  throne,  since  his  extreme  youth  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  undertaking  so  important 
a  charge.  The  election,  however,  proceeded, 
and  Michael  Romanof  was  chosen  Emperor. 
When  the  deputies  repaired  to  Kostroma,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  new  sovereign  the  choice  they  had 
made  of  him,  his  mother  begged  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  plenipotentiaries,  before  she  in- 
troduced them  to  her  son.  They  consented,  and 
met  her  in  the  church,  where,  with  tears,  she  re- 
newed her  entreaties,  and  begged  of  them  to 
choose  some  person  more  able  to  govern  the  peo- 
ple than  her  son.  She  was  informed  that,  hav- 
ing decided,  the  nobles  would  not  revoke  their 
choice.  "  Well,  then,"  said  she,  "  1  must  con- 
tent myself  with  soliciting  you  to  take  my  child 
under  your  guardianship;  he  has  not  been  edu- 
cated in  the  difficult  art  of  governing  mankind; 
but  you  have  elected  him — you  insist  on  him  for 
your  monarch,  and  if  he  does  not  fulfil  your  ex- 
pectations, you  alone  will  be  answerable  to  God 
for  the  events  of  which  your  choice  may  be  the 
cause ;  but  as  for  me,  I  have  done  my  duty  to  my 
God,  my  country,  and  my  child. 

FORTITUDE. 

Lady  Russell,  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
Lord  Russell,  possessed  such  extraordinary  for- 
titude and  resignation,  as  enabled  her  to  bear 
the  most  overwhelming  afflictions.  After  the 
death  of  her  son,  the  second  Duke  of  Bedford, 
phe  had  scarcely  recovered  the  composure  which 
her  unfeigned  piety  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
heaven  could  alone  produce,  when  her  younger 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  died,  after 
giving  birth  to  her  ninth  child. 

Her  eldest  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, was  at  that  time  confined,  but  Lady  Rus- 
sell had  the  resolution  to  conceal  from  her  the 
death  of  her  sifter;  and  to  prevent  her  from 
hearing  it  suddenly,  avoided  the  too  particular 
inquiries  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  by  Baying 
that  she  had  that  day  "  seen  her  sister  out  of 


MRS.  COCKBURN. 

Catherine  Cockburn  was  only  twentytwo  years 
of  age  when  she  published  her  defence  of  Locke's 
"  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  in  reply 
to  some  anonymous  strictures  to  which  it  had 
given  rise.  Mrs.  Cockburn  concealed  her  name, 
lest  the  knowledge  of  her  sex  and  youth  should 
produce  a  prejudice  against  her  work.  She 
seems  also  to  have  felt  an  apprehension  of  being 
known  to  Mr.  Locke,  under  the  presumptuous 
title  of  his  defender.  In  a  preliminary  address 
to  him,  she  calls  her  defence  "  a  bold  unlicensed 
undertaking,"  and  declares  she  had  not  ven- 
tured its  publication  "  without  much  apprehen- 
sion and  awe  of  his  displeasure."  In  a  letter  to 
a  friend  on  this  subject,  she  says,  "  1  am  more 
afraid  of  appearing  before  him  I  defend,  than  of 
the  public  censure;  and,  chiefly  for  the  honor  I 
bear  to  hirn,  resolve  to  conceal  myself." 

Her  precautions  were  ineffectual;  her  name 
was  discovered,  when  she  received  from  Mr. 
Locke  a  present  of  books,  and  a  letter  of  praise 
and  thanks,  in  which  he  says,  "  Give  me  leave 
to  assure  you,  that,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  take 
notice  of  the  strength  and  clearness  of  your  rea- 
soning, so  I  cannot  but  be  extremely  sensible 
that  it  was  employed  in  my  defence.  You  have 
herein  not  only  vanquished  my  adversary,  but  re- 
duced me  also  absolutely  under  your  power ;  and 
left  no  desire  more  strong  in  me  than  that  of 
meeting  with  some  opportunity  to  assure  yon 
with  what  respect  and  submission  I  am  your's." 


A  "WOMAN'S  PROMISE." 

Henry  Carey,  cousin  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  af- 
ter having  enjoyed  her  majesty's  favor  for  sever- 
al years,  lost  it  in  the  following  manner:  as  he 
was  walking  one  day  full  of  thought,  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  palace,  under  the  queen's  window, 
she  perceived  him,  and  said  to  him  in  a  jocular 
manner,  "  What  does  a  man  think  of  when  he  is 
thinking  of  nothing'?  "  "  Upon  a  woman's  pro- 
mise," replied  Carey.  "  Well  done,  cousin," 
answered  Elizabeth.  She  retired,  but  did  not 
forget  Carey's  answer.  Some  time  after  he  so- 
licited the  honor  of  a  peerage,  and  reminded  the 
queen  that  she  had  promised  it  to  him.  "  True," 
said  she,  "  but  that  was  a  woman's  promise." 


QUEEN  ELEANOR  CHRISTINA. 

Eleanor  Christina,  the  daughter  of  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark,  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  her 
age  betrothed  to  Corfitz  Ulfeld,  a  Danish  no- 
bleman ;  but  a  Saxon  prince  having  claimed  her 
in  marriage,  when  she  attained  her  twelfth  year, 
the  alliance  was  considered  more  suitable  to  her 
dignity,  and  attempts  were  made  to  induce  her 
to  accept  the  offer.  But  as  her  marriage  pro- 
mise had  been  given,  though  not  by  herself,  yet 
by  others  on  her  behalf,  she  deemed  it  too  sacred 
an  engagement  to    be    broken.      She   therefore 


WOMAN. 


continued  true  to  her  word,  and  married  him  at 
the  age  of  fifteen. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  the  over-bearing 
spirit  of  Ulfeld  began  to  manifest  itself;  and  his 
enemies,  either  secretly  or  openly  availing  them- 
selves of  his  weakness,  contrived  to  effect  his  de- 
struction. One  misfortune  succeeded  to  anoth- 
er; he  was  exiled,  recalled,  and  imprisoned,  and 
then  again  banished.  Thus  he  was  pursued  from 
one  place  to  another,  until  he  died  in  the  greatest 
misery. 

Eleanor,  though  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and 
brought  up  in  the  greatest  luxury,  determined  to 
share  misfortune  with  her  husband.  She  follow- 
ed him  everywhere,  in  exile  and  in  prison,  and 
endured  every  sacrifice  and  privation,  in  order  to 
solace  him.  Happening  once  to  be  in  great 
danger  when  travelling  in  disguise,  she  attired 
herself  in  a  male  habit,  that  she  might  guard 
him,  and  procure  him  every  accommodation. 

At  another  time  Ulfeld,  during  his  residence 
in  Sweden,  became  suspected  of  carrying  on  a 
secret  correspondence;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  king  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  business.  His  wife  appeared  before  the 
commissioners,  excused  her  husband's  absence 
on  account  of  illness,  and  pleaded  his  cause  with 
such  energy  and  zeal,  that  the  commissioners 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  king. 

Eleanor  suffered  severely  for  her  conjugal  af- 
fection, even  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  by 
being  imprisoned  for  the  dreadful  period  of  for- 
tythree  years.  She  was  liberated  by  Christian 
the  Fifth,  who  presented  her  with  Mariboe  Cas- 
tle as  a  fief,  and  granted  her  a  pension  of  1500 
rix  dollars  per  annum. 

HUMILITY. 

The  celebrated  Madame  Viot,  though  by  no 
means  handsome,  had  a  habit  of  continually  fix- 
ing her  eyes  on  the  glasses  in  any  apartment 
where  she  happened  to  be.  A  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, offended  with  this  inconsistency,  once 
resolved  to  reproach  her  with  it  in  the  company 
of  several  other  persons.  "There,"  said  she, 
"is  Madame  Viot,  forever  contemplating  her 
own  image."  "  Yes,  it  is  true,"  replied  she; 
"  I  wish  to  know  by  experience  whether  it  is 
possible  to  habituate  oneself  to  ugliness." 


CONDUCT  ON  THE  SCAFFOLD. 

The  behavior  of  the  Princess  Monaco,  one  of 
the  many  victims  of  the  French  revolution,  on 
the  morning  of  her  execution,  will  be  long  re- 
membered for  its  eccentricity  and  heroism. 
About  half  an  hour  before  the  fatal  summons 
came,  aflcr  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  procure 
a  pair  of  scissors,  she  broke  one  of  the  panes 
from  the  window  that  was  in  her  room,  and  with 
a  fragment  of  the  glass  sawed  off  her  hair,  which 
she  delivered  to  a  confidential  friend,  to  be  kept 
for  her  children;  she  then  took  a  pot  of  rouge, 
and  with  the  utmost  deliberation  applied  some  of 
it  to  each  of  her  cheeks,  assigning  as  a  reason 


for  this  extraordinary  conduct,  that  if  she  should 
happen  to  have  a  moment  of  weakness,  the  popu 
laer,  at  least,  should  not  have  the  satisfaction  of 
perceiving  it.  The  celebrated  Madame  Roland's 
conduct,  under  the  same  circumstances,  evinces 
perhaps  a  still  stronger  instance  of  greatness  of 
mind  in  a  female.  She  was  carried  to  the  place 
of  execution,  in  company  with  one  man  only, 
who  seemed  by  no  means  reconciled  to  his  fate; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  showed  symptoms  of  the 
most  violent  terror ;  when  arrived  at  the  scaffold, 
Madame  Roland  begged  that  he  would  ascend  it 
the  first,  as  she  was  well  convinced  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  courage  to  witness  her  execution. 
"  Besides,  sir,"  added  she,  "  you  certainly  have 
too  much  good-breeding,  to  refuse  the  last  request 
of  a  lady." 

MARRIAGE  IN    LAPLAND. 

It  is  death  in  Lapland  to  marry  a  maid  with^ 
out  the  consent  of  her  parents  or  friends.  When 
a  young  man  has  formed  an  attachment  to  a  fe- 
male, the  fashion  is  to  appoint  their  friends  to 
meet  to  behold  the  two  young  parties  run  a  race 
together.  The  maid  is  allowed  in  starting  the 
advantage  of  a  third  part  of  the  race,  so  that  it 
is  impossible,  except  willing  of  herself,  that  she 
should  be  overtaken.  If  the  maid  over-run  her 
suitor,  the  matter  is  ended ;  he  must  never  have 
her,  it  being  penal  for  the  man  to  renew  the  mo- 
tion of  marriage.  But  if  the  virgin  has  an  affec- 
tion for  him,  though  at  the  first  she  runs  hard  to 
try  the  truth  of  his  love,  she  will  (without  Ata- 
lanta's  golden  balls  to  retard  her  speed)  pretend 
some  casualty,  and  make  a  voluntary  halt  before 
she  cometh  to  the  mark  or  end  of  the  race.  Thus, 
none  are  compelled  to  marry  against  their  own 
wills;  and  this  is  the  cause  that,  in  this  poor 
country,  die  married  people  are  richer  in  their 
own  contentment  than  in  other  lands,  where  so 
many  forced  matches  make  feigned  love,  and 
cause  real  unhappiness. 

EMPRESS  CATHERINE. 

The  Empress  Catherine  I.  of  Russia,  who  was 
raised  from  a  very  humble  situation  in  life,  to  be 
the  wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  to  succeed  him 
on  the  throne,  was  never  forgetful  of  her  former 
condition.  When  Wurmb,  who  had  been  tutor 
to  the  children  of  Gluck,  the  Lutheran  minister 
of  Marienburgh,  at  the  time  Catherine  was  a 
domestic  in  the  family,  presented  himself  before 
her,  after  her  marriage  with  Peter  had  been  pub- 
licly solemnized,  she  recollected  him,  and  said, 
wirh  great  complaisance,  "What,  thou  good  old 
man,  art  thou  still  alive  1  1  will  provide  for  thee;" 
and  she  accordingly  settled  a  pension  upon  him. 
She  was  not  less  attentive  to  the  family  of  her 
benefactor  Gluck,  who  died  a  prisoner  at  Mos- 
cow; she  pensioned  his  widow,  made  his  son  her 
page,  portioned  her  two  eldest  daughters,  and 
advanced  the  youngest  to  be  one  of  her  maids  of 
honor. 

But  the  most  noble  part  of  her  character,  was 
her  peculiar  humanity  and  compassion  for  the 
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PERCY   ANECDOTES. 


unfortunate.  Motraye  has  paid  a  handsome  com- 
pliment to  ner  for  this  excellence.  He  says, 
"  She  had  in  some  sort,  the  government  of  all  his 
(Peter's)  passions ;  and  even  saved  the  lives  of 
a  great  many  persons;  she  inspired  him  with 
that  humanity,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  sub- 
jects, nature  seemed  to  have  denied  him.  A  word 
from  her  mouth  in  favor  of  a  wretch  just  going 
to  be  sacrificed  to  his  anger,  would  disarm  him; 
but,  if  he  was  fully  resolved  to  satisfy  that  pas- 
sion, he  would  give  orders  for  the  execution  when 
6he  was  absent,  for  fear  she  should  plead  for  the 
victim."  In  a  word,  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  celebrated  Munich,  "  Elle  etoit  proprement 
la  mediatrice  entre  le  monarque  et  ses  su- 
jets." 

When  Peter  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand 
Turks  in  his  camp  at  Pruth,  and  in  danger  of 
perishing  with  his  whole  army,  who  were  with- 
out provisions  and  without  resources,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  tent,  aud  issued  the  most  rigor- 
ous prohibition  against  any  person  approaching 
it.  Catherine,  desirous  of  reanimating  his  cou- 
rage, one  day  ventured  into  his  tent,  and  with  an 
air  of  gaiety  and  confidence,  said,  "  I  have  an 
infallible  method  of  delivering  us  from  the  power 
of  the  Ottomans."  A  less  decisive  and  impor- 
tant announcement  would  not  have  obtained  the 
ear  of  Peter,  while  his  wife  informed  him,  that 
by  sacrificing  all  her  valuable  jewels  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  ducats,  she  had  gained  the  Grand 
Vizier  to  her  interest;  an  armistice  was  propos- 
ed, to  which  the  Turkish  general,  influenced  by 
the  Grand  Vizier,  agreed,  and  provisions  were 
suffered  to  pass  to  the  Russians.  A  few  days 
afterwards  an  honorable  peace  was  concluded, 
and  thus  the  empire,  the  sovereign,  and  the  army, 
were  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  Catherine. 

After  the  death  of  Peter,  and  Catherine's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  she  convoked  an  assembly 
of  all  the  states  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  consent  to  the  publication  of  a  new  code. 
The  deputies  assembled,  in  their  first  address, 
styled  the  empress,  "  Great,  wise,  and  mother 
of  die  people."  Catherine  refused  all  these  titles, 
except  the  last,  saying,  "There  is  no  true  great- 
ness in  this  world,  nor  is  any  mortal  really  wise; 
I  hope,  however,  that  I  shall  always  act  as  the 
mother  of  my  people." 

FOIBLE    CURED. 

The  wife  of  Lord  Karnes  was  a  Miss  Agatha 
Drummond,  a  lady  distinguished  for  her  atten- 
tion to  those  domestic  duties  which  form  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  sex.  Lord  Wood- 
houselee,  the  biographer  of  Lord  Kames,  speak- 
ing of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Home,  says:  "  In  the  man- 
agement of  her  household,  where  it  was  the  more 
becoming  in  her  to  attend  to  economy,  that  her 
husband's  turn  for  hospitality,  and  her  own  sense 
of  what  was  suitable  to  the  rank  they  occupied 
in  life,  rendered  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  hand- 
some liberal  establishment,  Mrs.  Home's  con- 
duct was  a  model  of  propriety.  Abridging  eve- 
ry superfluous  expense,  indulging  in  none  of  the 
frivolous  gratifications  of  vanity,  but  studious 


alone  of  uniting  the  real  comforts  of  life  with 
that  modest  measure  of  external  show  which  the 
station  of  a  gentleman  demands,  she  kept  an  ele- 
gant but  simple  table,  at  which  the  guests  of  her 
husband  met  always  with  a  cheerful  welcome. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  Mr.  Home's  married  life, 
attention  to  economy  was  a  necessary  duty;  and 
he  found  in  his  partner  that  excellent  good  sense 
and  discretion,  which  felt  it  no  sacrifice  to  con- 
form their  mode  of  living  to  the  just  bounds  of 
their  income;  but  in  one  thing  she  caused  her 
husband  some  uneasiness.  Mrs.  Home,  who  had 
a  taste  for  everything  that  was  elegant,  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  old  china;  and  soon  after  her 
marriage,  had  made  such  frequent  purchases  in 
that  way  as  to  impress  her  husband  with  some 
little  apprehensions  of  her  extravagance.  But 
how  to  cure  her  of  this  propensity,  was  the  ques- 
tion; after  some  consideration  he  devised  an  in- 
genious expedient.  He  framed  a  will,  bequeath- 
ing to  his  spouse  the  whole  china  that  should  be 
found  in  his  possession  at  his  death;  and  this 
deed  he  immediately  put  into  her  hands.  The 
success  of  the  plot  was  complete;  the  lady  was 
cured  from  that  moment  of  her  passion  for  old 
china.  This  little  pious  fraud  Mr.  Home  was 
wont  frequently  to  mention  with  some  exultation ; 
but  it  was  not  so  much  the  effect  as  the  ingenuity 
of  the  stratagem,  that  touched  him." 

REVOLUTIONARY  DECREE. 

During  the  frenzy  of  the  French  revolution 
the  Municipality  of  Paris  made  a  decree  which 
forbad  pretty  women  appearing  at  the  mayor'* 
office,  whither  they  came  to  solicit  the  release  of 
the  imprisoned  aristrocrdts.  Some  time  after 
it  was  passed,  Hebert,  the  attorney  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  complained  to  that  body  of  the 
non-execution  of  this  "  salutary  law."  One  of 
the  members  observed  in  extenuation,  "  that  in 
the  land  of  freedom  the  public  offices  were  neces- 
sarily open  to  all ;  that  tastes  differed,  and  that 
a  lady  might  be  admitted  as  ugly  by  one,  and  re- 
jected by  another  as  pretty ;  and  that  young  and 
old,  handsome  or  plain,  all  might  have  business 
to  do;  that,  in  short,  the  public  offices  could  not 
execute  the  decree."  These  complaints,  how- 
ever plausible,  did  not  convince  Hebert,  who  re- 
newed his  complaints  against  these  Circes,  as 
he  called  them,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
crowd  of  women,  most  of  them  old,  and  all  of 
them  disgusting,  who  composed  the  auditory. 


MRS.  HOWARD. 
The  philanthropic  Howard  was  blessed  with 
a  wife  of  singularly  congenial  disposition.  On 
settling  his  accounts  one  year,  he  found  a  balance 
in  his  favor,  and  proposed  to  his  wife  to  spend 
the  money  on  a  visit  to  the  metropolis,  for  her 
gratification.  "  What  a  beautiful  cottage  for  a 
poor  family  might  be  built  with  that  money," 
was  the  benevolent  reply.  The  hint  was  imme- 
diately taken,  and  the  worthy  couple  enjoyed 
that  greatest  of  all  gratifications,  the  satisfaction 
of  having  done  good  for  its  own  sake. 


WOMAN. 
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QUEEN  PHILIPPA. 

Philippa,  the  wife  of  Eric  the  Pomeranian, 
King  of  Denmark,  though  neglected  by  her  hus- 
band, omitted  no  opportunity  that  could  contri- 
bute to  his  credit  or  happiness.  When  the  Ven- 
dian '  towns  had  fitted  out  a  large  expedition 
against  Copenhagen,  Eric  adopted  some  trifling 
measures  to  frustrate  their  attack ;  but  when 
danger  presented  itself,  he  quitted  the  city. 
Philippa  remained  behind,  and  having  exhorted 
the  citizens  to  make  a  determined  resistance, 
she  placed  herself  at  their  head,  and  repulsed  the 
invaders. 

Eric,  who  was  a  weak  prince,  issued  a  bad 
coinage,  which  excited  great  discontent  among 
the  Danes.  The  circumstance  coming  to  the 
queen's  knowledge,  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  she  collected  all  the  silver  she  possessed, 
and  privately  caused  a  better  coinage  to  be  struck, 
which  appeased  the  clamours  of  the  people. 


MRS.   SHERIDAN. 

Lady  Lucan  was  heard  to  say  a  very  neat  thing 
to  Mrs.  Sheridan:  "You  must  certainly  be  a 
very  happy  woman,  madam,  who  have  the  feli- 
city of  pleasing  the  man  that  pleases  all  the 
.world." 


REPARTEE. 

M.  Lalande  dined  one  day  at  the  house  of  Re- 
.camier,  the  banker;  he  was  seated  between  the 
•celebrated  beauty,  Madame  Recamier,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  equally  distinguished  for  her  wit. 
Wishing  to  say  something  agreeable  to  the  la- 
dies, the  astronomer  exclaimed,  "  How  happy  I 
am  to  be  thus  placed  between  wit  and  beauty!  " 
"Yes,  M.  Lalande,"  sarcastically  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  "and  without  possessing  either." 

BLUE   STOCKING  CLUB. 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Montague  was  in  habits 
of  friendship  with  the  first  wits  and  scholars  of 
the  age,  and  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  so- 
ciety known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Blue-Stocking 
Club."  This  association  was  formed  on  the 
liberal  and  meritorious  principle  of  substituting 
the  rational  delights  of  conversation,  for  the  ab- 
surd and  vapid  frivolities  of  the  card-table.  No 
particular  attention  was  paid  to  her,  but  the  con- 
versation was  general,  cheerful,  and  unrestrained, 
far  different  from  what  is  insinuated  respecting 
the  company,  by  a  satirist,  who  accuses  them  of 
going— 

"  To  barter  praise  for  soup  with  Montague." 

The  name  of  this  club  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  following  circumstances.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  in  the  early  days 
of  the  society,  was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  always 
wore  blue  stockings;  his  conversation  was  dis- 
tinguished for  brilliancy  and  vivacity,  insomuch, 
that  when,  in  his  absence,  the  stock  of  general 
amusement  appeared  deficient,  it  was  the  com- 
mon exclamation,  "  we  can  do  nothing  without 
the  blue  stockings."  And  thus  was  the  appella- 
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tive  acquired,  which  is  now  become  frequently 
in  use  for  all  learned  and  witty  ladies. 


RENEE  BORDEREAU. 

Among  many  heroines  produced  by  the  civil 
war  of  La  Vendee,  Renee  Bordereau,  commonly 
called  Langevin,  holds  a  foremost  place.  She 
was  born  at  a  village  near  Angiers,  of  humble 
parents.  Fortytwo  individuals  of  her  family  lost 
their  lives  in  the  revolution,  and  her  father  was 
butchered  before  her  eyes.  This  determined  her 
to  take  up  arms  herself.  During  the  course  of 
six  years,  she  fought  on  foot  and  on  horseback 
in  more  than  two  hundred  battles,  with  the  most 
determined  intrepidity.  Her  uncle  was  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  republicans.  Instigated  by 
rage  and  a  zeal  for  royalty,  she  beheaded  him. 
The  republicans  in  the  Vendean  war  were  called 
the  Blues.  Langevin  killed  four  Blues  at  St. 
Lambert,  with  her  own  hands.  In  the  battle  of 
Ponts-  de  Ce,  when  she  acted  the  part  of  a  dra- 
goon, she  killed  twentyone  of  the  enemy.  Soon 
afterwards  she  liberated  fifty  priests  at  one  time, 
and  eight  hundred  at  another,  whose  death  had 
been  determined  on.  A  price  of  40,000  francs 
was  set  on  her  head.  She  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  a  crime,  for  which  she  could  only  prove  her 
innocence  by  a  discovery  of  her  sex;  she  re- 
mained, however,  five  years  in  prison,  where  she 
was  treated  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and 
only  obtained  her  freedom  on  the  accession  oi 
Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne.  She  has  since  had 
conferred  upon  her  the  order  of  the  Lily. 


MATERNAL  JOY. 
A  woman  at  Hanley,  in  the  Potteries,  named 
Phebe  Atkinson,  had  a  son  in  the  army,  whom 
she  had  not  heard  from  for  several  years,  and 
supposed  to  be  dead.  One  morning  the  post 
brought  her  a  letter  from  him,  stating  that  he 
was  alive  and  well,  and  should  shortly  be  at 
home.  Such  was  the  joy  of  poor  Phebe,  at  the 
intelligence  of  her  lost  son  being  found,  that  she 
broke  out  into  fits  of  laughter  and  weeping,  and 
in  a  few  hours  expired! 


GIPSY  EQUIVOQUE. 

Some  young  ladies  who  had  been  taking  a  walk 
were  accosted  by  a  gipsy  woman,  who,  for  a 
small  reward,  very  politely  offered  to  show  them 
their  future  husbands'  faces  in  a  pool  of  water  that 
stood  near.  Such  an  offer  was  too  good  to  be  refus- 
ed, and  on  paying  the  stipulated  sum,  the  ladies 
hastened  to  the  water,  each  in  anxious  expectation 
of  getting  a  glance  of  her  "  beloved;  "  but,  lo  ! 
instead  of  beholding  the  "  form  and  face  "  they 
so  fondly  anticipated,  they  were  surprised  to  see 
only  their  own  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes 
glancing  from  below.  "  Sure  you  are  mistaken, 
woman,"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  "  for  we  see 
nothing  but  our  own  faces  in  the  water."  "  Ve- 
ry true,  mem,"  replied  the  sagacious  fortune- 
teller, "  but  these  will  be  your  husbands'  faces 
when  you  are  married." 
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ROMANTIC  LOVER. 

A  romantic  story  is  related  of  an  Englishman, 
who  sought  the  hand  of  a  very  charming  lady, 
with  whom  he  was  passionately  in  love,  but  who 
constantly  refused  him.  As  he  had  reason  to 
believe  she  loved  him,  he  entreated  to  know  the 
reason  why  she  refused  her  consent  to  their 
union.  The  lady,  subdued  by  his  constancy,  told 
him  that  her  only  motive  for  refusing  him,  was, 
that  having  by  an  accident  lost  a  leg,  it  had 
been  replaced  by  a  wooden  one;  and  she  feared 
that  sooner  or  later  this  circumstance  would  chill 
his  affection  for  her.  This  she  declared  to  be 
her  only  motive.  The  lover  protested  that  this 
would  never  make  him  change  his  love;  but  she 
persisted  in  refusing  to  marry  him.  Fired  with 
love,  and  determined  that  nothing  should  obstruct 
his  design,  he,  under  the  pretext  of  going  a  distant 
voyage,  left  his  lady,  and  hastened  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  one  of  his  own  legs  amputated. 
When  he  recovered,  he  returned  to  London, 
went  to  the  lady,  and  told  her  that  there  was  now 
no  obstacle  to  their  union,  for  that  he  was  equal- 
ly mutilated  as  herself.  The  lady,  conquered  by 
such  a  proof  of  affection,  at  last  consented  to 
marry  him. 

MARRIAGE. 

"What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  ! 
The  violet's  bed's  not,  sweeter.     Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting-house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flow'rs  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odors." 

Middleton. 

Marriage  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  nations, 
and  is  known  to  both  civilized  and  savage  states. 
After  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  were  estab- 
lished, marriage  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
laws,  and  the  abstaining  from  it  was  discounte- 
nanced, and  in  many  places  punished.  The 
Lacedemonians  were  very  remarkable  for  their 
severity  towards  those  who  deferred  marriage 
beyond  a  limited  time,  as  well  as  those  who 
wholly  abstained  from  it.  The  Athenians  had 
an  express  law  that  all  commanders,  orators, 
and  persons  entrusted  with  any  public  affairs, 
should  be  married  men. 

The  time  of  marriage  varied  in  different 
places;  the  Spartans  were  not  permitted  to  mar- 
ry, till  they  arrived  at  their  full  strength;  the 
reason  assigned  for  which  custom,  by  Lycurgus, 
was,  that  the  Spartan  children  might  be  strong 
and  vigorous;  and  the  Athenians  laws  are  said  to 
have  once  ordered,  that  men  should  not  marry  till 
they  were  thirtyfive  years  of  age. 

Most  of  the  Grecian  states,  especially  such  as 
made  any  figure,  required  that  the  citizens  should 
match  with  none  but  citizens,  and  the  children 
were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent 
of  their  parents.  The  usual  ceremony  in  prom- 
ising fidelity,  was  kissing  each  other,  or  giving 
their  right  hands,  which  was  a  general  form  of 
ratifying  all  agreements. 

So  important  was  the  marriage  state  consider- 
ed among  the  Romans,  both  in  a  moral  and  a  po- 
litical view,  that  they  not  only  rewarded  those 
Who  married,  but  decreed  peualties  against  men 


who  remained  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Fineg 
were  first  levied  on  unmarried  men  about  the 
year  of  Rome  350 ;  and  when  pecuniary  forfeit- 
ures failed  to  insure  their  obedience  to  these 
connubial  edicts,  their  contumacious  neglect  of 
the  fair  sex  was  punished  by  degradation  from 
their  tribe.  Celibacy  continued,  however,  to 
gain  ground  in  Rome;  and  to  counteract  its  ef- 
fects, we  find,  that  in  the  year  518  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  the  censors  had  recourse 
to  the  extraordinary  measure  of  obliging  all  the 
young  unmarried  men  to  pledge  themselves  on 
oath  to  marry  within  a  certain  time. 

Augustus  followed  the  example  of  Caesar,  and 
augmented  the  penalties  on  bachelors,  while  he 
bestowed  rewards  on  those  who  had  a  numerous 
offspring  born  in  wedlock.  Marriage  also  gave 
numerous  advantages  to  fathers  of  families;  they 
obtained  the  preference  in  all  public  employ- 
ments ;  and  if  they  had  not  obtained  the  age  re- 
quired by  law,  so  many  years  of  that  period 
were  dispensed  with  as  they  had  children.  Dis- 
tinguished places  were  assigned  to  married  men 
in  the  public  theatres;  they  had  precedence  of 
their  unmarried  colleagues,  and  they  were  exon- 
erated from  the  discharge  of  several  burdensome 
public  offices.  Such  were  the  immunities  grant- 
ed to  married  men  among  the  Romans  until  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  modified 
them  in  several  points,  and  abolished  the  penal- 
ties imposed  on  celibacy. 

Among  all  the  savage  nations,  whether  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  the  wife  is  commonly 
bought  by  the  husband  from  the  father,  or  those 
other  relations  who  have  an  authority  over  her ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain  for  this  purpose, 
together  with  the  payment  of  the  price,  has 
therefore  been  the  usual  form  or  solemnity  in  the 
celebration  of  their  marriages. 

Notwithstanding  the  sacredness  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  English  law  considers  marriage  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  civil  contract,  its  sanctity 
being  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  to  which  it 
belongs  to  punish  or  annul  unlawful  marriages. 
Pope  Innocent  III.  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  ordain  the  celebration  of  marriage  in  the 
church,  before  which  it  was  a  totally  civil  con- 
tract. Jn  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion  in 
England,  all  marriages  were  performed  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace;  and  all  these  marriages 
were  afterwards  declared  valid,  by  an  act  of  the 
12th  of  Charles  the  Second. 


A  HARD  CHOICE. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  greater  part  of 
the  property  lying  upon  the  river  Etrick,  belong- 
ed to  Scott  of  Harden,  who  principally  resided 
at  Oakwood  Tower,  a  border  house  of  strength, 
still  remaining  upon  that  river.  William  Scott, 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  son  of  the  head  of  this 
family,  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Mur- 
rays  of  Elibank,  whose  property  lay  at  a  few 
miles  distant.  He  found  his  enemy  upon  their 
guard,  was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner  in  the 
act  of  driving  off  the  cattle,  which  he  had  col- 
lected for  that  purpose.     Sir  Gideon,  the  chief 
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of  the  Murrays,  conducted  his  prisoner  to  the 
castle,  where  his  lady  received  him  with  congrat- 
ulations upon  his  victory,  and  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  fate  to  which  he  destined  his  prisoner. 
"  The  gallows,"  answered  Sir  Gideon;  "  to  the 
gallows  with  the  marauder."  "  Hout  na,  Sir 
Gideon,"  answered  the  considerate  matron  in 
her  vernacular  idiom,  "  would  you  hang  the  win- 
some young  Laird  of  Harden,  when  ye  have 
three  ill-favored  daughters  to  marry  1"  "  Right," 
answered  the  baron,  who  catched  at  the  idea; 
"  he  shall  either  marry  our  daughter,  mickle- 
mouthed  Meg,  or  strap  for  it." 

When  this  alternative  was  proposed  to  the 
prisoner,  he  at  first  stoutly  preferred  the  gibbet 
to  "  inickle-mouthed  Meg,"  for  such  was  the 
nickname  of  the  young  lady,  whose  real  name 
was  Agnes.  But  at  length,  when  he  was  actual- 
ly led  forth  to  execution,  and  saw  no  other  chance 
of  escape,  he  retracted  his  ungallant  resolution, 
and  preferred  the  typical  noose  of  matrimony,  to 
the  literal  cord  of  hemp.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  add,  that  "  mickle-mouthed  Meg  "  and  her 
husband  were  a  very  happy  and  loving  pair,  and 
had  a  very  large  family,  to  each  of  whom  Sir 
William  Scott  bequeathed  good  estates,  besides 
reserving  a  large  one  for  the  eldest. 

SINGULAR  ALTERNATIVE. 

It  was  formerly  a  law  in  Germany,  that  a  fe- 
male, condemned  to  a  capital  punishment,  would 
be  saved,  if  any  man  would  marry  her.  A  young 
girl  at  Vienna,  was  on  the  point  of  being  execut- 
ed, when  her  youth  and  beanty  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  heart  of  one  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  was  a  Neapolitan,  a  middle-aged  man, 
but  excessively  ugly.  Struck  with  her  charms, 
he  determined  to  save  her,  and  running  imme- 
diately to  the  place  of  execution,  declared  his  in- 
tention to  marry  the  girl,  and  demanded  her  par- 
don, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
The  pardon  was  granted,  on  condition  that  the 
girl  was  not  averse  to  the  match.  The  Neapo- 
litan then  gallantly  told  the  female  that  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  some  property,  and  that  he  wish- 
ed that  he  was  a  king,  that  he  might  offer  her  a 
stronger  proof  of  his  attachment.  "Afes  ! 
sir,"  replied  the  girl,  "  I  am  fully  sensible  of 
your  affection  and  generosity,  but  I  am  not 
mistress  over  my  own  heart,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lie my  sentiments.  Unfortunately,  they  con- 
trol my  fate;  and  I  prefer  the  death  with  which 
I  am  threatened,  to  marrying  such  an  ugly  fel- 
low as  you  are  !  "  The  Neapolitan  retired  in 
confusion,  and  the  woman  directed  the  execution- 
er to  do  his  office. 


MILITARY   ADVENTURERS. 

When  the  subscription  was  opened  in  London, 
in  aid  of  the  distressed  Germans,  an  interesting 
fe^nale  presented  herself  for  relief,  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  consequence  of  wounds  she  had  receiv- 
ed in  the  battles  fought  in  the  cause  of  Europe, 
against  France.  She  was  a  good-looking  wo- 
man, about  twentytwo  years  of  age,  and  of  a  gen- 


teel carriage.  The  history  which  she  gave  of 
herself,  was  romantic.  Her  father  was  a  Swede, 
who  left  his  native  country  to  serve  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy ;  and  her  mother  the  daughter  of  a  mer- 
chant and  ship-owner  in  London.  When  she 
was  about  four  years  old,  her  father  went  with 
his  family  into  Sweden,  and  exchanged  the  naval 
for  a  military  life.  On  the  Crown  Prince  join- 
ing the  cause  against  France,  he  was  captain  of 
hussars,  in  which  regiment  he  had  two  sons;  his 
only  daughter  (the  person  in  question)  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  great  affection  she  bore  her  fa- 
ther and  brothers,  as  well  as  a  sincere  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  her  country,  was  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  her  family.  It  was  in  vain 
they  endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  the  contra- 
ry. She  joined  the  regiment,  and  did  the  duty 
of  a  soldier,  sharing  in  all  the  dangers  and  fa- 
tigues of  an  active  military  life.  She  was  twice 
wounded,  the  last  time  in  her  left  breast,  and 
was  cured  at  Leipsic.  She  brought  along  with  her 
proper  certificates  of  her  services  from  Ham- 
burgh; and  her  main  object  in  coming  to  Lon- 
don was  to  inquire  after  her  grandfather,  of  whom 
she  could  learn  no  tidings. 

In  August,  1821,  another  female  actor  in  the 
late  glorious  wars  was  brought  up  for  examina- 
tion before  the  Court  of  Assize  at  Metz,  on  a 
charge  of  vagrancy,  and  of  having  used  violence 
to  some  of  the  citizens.  It  appeared  that  she 
had  served  as  a  soldier  from  the  age  of  twelve  to 
her  64th  year,  during  which  she  had  fought  under 
the  command  of  Lucknerand  d'Estaing,  and  had 
served  as  a  trumpeter  for  twenty  nine  years  in  It- 
aly, Egypt,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Russia,  where 
she  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  into  Siberia  for 
the  last  three  years.  She  had  quitted  Russia, 
and  returned  to  her  native  country,  to  end  her 
days  in  peace.  She  had  claimed  no  remunera- 
tion for  her  wounds  at  the  hands  of  the  minister. 
A  miserable  quarrel,  provoked  by  the  hardheart- 
edness  of  the  landlord  of  a  public-house,  who  in- 
sisted upon  having  three  pounds  of  bread  in  pay- 
ment for  two  pennyworth  of  wine  which  the  wo- 
man had  regaled  herself  with,  was  the  circum- 
stance that  constituted  the  charge,  and  which,  if 
substantiated,  would  be  punishable  by  five  or  ten 
years'  imprisonment.  The  jury  were  much 
moved  by  the  heroic  simplicity  of  this  courageous 
woman,  who  from  her  infancy,  had  lived  but  to 
serve  her  country.  She  spoke  of  her  wounds  as 
of  trifles  which  gave  her  no  concern.  She  was 
acquitted  unanimously,  and  a  subscription  com- 
menced for  her,  to  testify  the  interest  she  had  in- 
spired. 


GOSSIPS. 

Women  are  often  accused  of  gossiping,  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  the  sub- 
ject of  legal  penalties,  except  at  St.  Helena, 
where,  among  the  ordinances  promulgated  in 
1709,  we  find  the  following:  "  Whereas,  several 
idle,  gossiping  women,  make  it  their  business  to 
go  from  house  to  house,  about  this  island,  invent- 
ing and  spreading  false  and  scandalous  reports  of 
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the  good  people  thereof,  and  thereby  sow  discord 
and  debate  among  neighbors,  and  often  between 
men  and  their  wives,  to  the  great  grief  and  trou- 
ble of  all  good  and  quiet  people,  and  to  the  utter 
extinguishing  of  all  friendship,  amity,  and  good 
neighborhood;  for  the  punishment  and  suppres- 
sion whereof,  and  to  the  intent  that  all  strife  may 
be  ended,  charity  revived,  and  friendship  contin- 
ued, we  do  order,  that  if  any  women,  from 
henceforth,  shall  be  convicted  of  tale-bearing, 
mischief-making,  scolding,  or  any  other  notorious 
vices,  they  shall  be  punished  by  ducking  or  whip- 
ping, or  such  other  punishment  as  their  crimes  or 
transgressions  shall  deserve,  or  the  governor  and 
council  shall  think  fit." 


SIMPLICITY. 

At  the  marriage  of  Monsieur  the  Count  d'  Ar- 
tois,  the  city  of  Paris  agreed  to  distribute  mar- 
riage portions.  A  smart  little  girl  of  sixteen, 
named  Lise  Noirin,  having  presented  herself  to 
inscribe  her  name  on  the  list,  was  asked  who 
was  her  loverl  "  O,"  said  she,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, "  I  have  no  lover ;  I  thought  the  city 
furnished  everything."  This  being  told  to  the 
Count,  a  worthy  husband  was  sought  out  for  the 
girl,  aud  her  marriage  portion  was  doubled. 


A  REPROOF. 

Boursault,  in  his  Letters,  relates  an  anecdote 
of  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  daughter  of  Gaston, 
the  brother  of  Louis  XIII.  to  which  he  was  an 
eye  witness.  She  was  amusing  herself  by  play- 
ing with  her  domestics  at  the  game  of  explaining 
proverbs  by  dumb  show,  and  had  already  found 
out  several  by  the  gestures  of  the  parties ;  she 
endeavored,  however,  in  vain  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  one  of  her  gentlemen,  who  capered 
about,  made  faces,  and  played  a  thousand  antic 
tricks.  Tired  with  attempting  to  discover  this 
enigma,  she  ordered  him  to  explain  himself. 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  my  proverb  means,  One 
(fool  makes  many."  The  princess  looked  on  this 
as  a  reflection  on  her  imprudence,  in  being  too 
•familiar  with  her  servants;  an  error  of  which 
she  was  never  afterwards  guilty;  but  she  ban- 
ished the  unlucky  proverbialist  from  her  presence 
forever. 


DANGER  OF  INSINCERITY. 

The  Empress  Eudocia,  amidst  all  the  gran- 
deur of  so  elevated  a  station,  led  a  very  studious 
and  philosophic  life,  and  lived  very  happily,  till 
a  trifling  accident  exposed  her  to  the  jealousy  of 
her  husband. 

The  emperor,  it  is  said,  having  sent  her  an 
apple  of  an  extraordinary  size,  she  sent  it  to 
Paulinos,  whom  she  respected  on  account  of  his 
learning.  Paulinus,  not  knowing  from  whom  it 
came,  presented  it  to  the  emperor,  who  soon  af- 
ter seeing  the  empress,  asked  her  what  she  had 
done  with  the  apple'?  Eudocia  being  apprehen- 
sive of  raising  suspicions  in  her  husband,  if  she 
should  tell  him  that  she  had  given  it  to  Paulinus, 


very  unwisely  declared  that  she  had  eaten  it. 
Her  confusion  may  easily  be  conceived,  when 
the  emperor  produced  the  apple,  and  indignantly 
gave  vent  to  his  suspicions  of  the  motives  which 
had  led  to  the  present,  and  her  disingenuous  con- 
cealment of  it.  He  ordered  Paulinus  to  be  put 
to  death ;  but  allowed  Eudocia  to  retire  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  she  spent  many  years  in  the  most 
irreproachable  manner,  and  distinguished  herself 
by  her  acts  of  charity  and  beneficence. 


FEMALE  CORSAIR. 

Jane  of  Belville,  the  widow  of  M.  de  Clisson, 
who  was  beheaded  at  Paris  in  1343,  on  suspi- 
cion of  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  Eng- 
land and  the  Count  de  Monfort,  was  filled  with 
grief  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  exasper- 
ated at  the  ill  treatment  which  she  considered 
him  to  have  received.  She  immediately  sent  off 
her  son  secretly  to  London,  and  when  her  appre- 
hensions were  removed  with  respect  to  him,  she 
sold  her  jewels,  fitted  out  three  ships  and  put  to 
sea,  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  husband  upon  all 
the  French  with  whom  she  should  meet. 

This  new  Corsair  made  several  descents  upon 
Normandy,  where  she  stormed  the  castles ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  while  their  vil- 
lages were  blazing,  more  than  once  witnessed 
one  of  the  finest  women  in  Europe,  with  a  sword 
in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other,  urging  the 
carnage,  and  eyeing  with  pleasure  all  the  horrors 
of  war. 


FEMALE  JUDGE 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.  when  during  some 
family  quarrels,  Maurice  Berkely,  Nicholas 
Poyntz,  and  a  riotous  company  of  their  servants, 
entered  the  park  of  Lady  A/ine  Berkeley,  at 
Yate,  killed  the  deer,  and  sel  a  hay-rick  on  fire, 
this  lady  repaired  to  court,  Mid  made  her  com- 
plaint. The  king  immediately  granted  her  a 
special  commission  under  f Jie  great  seal  to  in- 
quire, hear,  and  determine  these  riots  and  mis- 
demeanors, and  made  her  one  of  the  commission- 
ers and  of  the  quorum.  (She  then  returned  to 
Gloucester,  opened  the  commission,  sat  on  the 
bench  in  the  public  Sessions  Hall,  impanneled  a 
jury,  and  received  evidence;  when  Nicholas 
Poyntz,  Maurice  Berkely,  and  several  of  their 
followers,  were  found  guilty  of  divers  riots  and 
disorders,  and  punished  accordingly. 

REPARATION  OF  THE  WRONGS  OF 
WOMEN. 

In  almost  all  countries  have  cruel  laws  and 
customs,  at  one  time  or  other,  contributed  to 
render  the  condition  of  woman  degraded  and  un- 
happy. As  civilization  triumphs,  her  wrongs 
get  redressed;  but  the  most  polished  societies 
are  yet  far  from  the  point  at  which  M.  Diderot 
once  gallantly  desired  to  see  them  arrive.  "  Wo- 
man! "  said  he,  "how  sincerely  do  I  lament 
with  you!  There  is  but  one  way  to  make  amends 
for  all  your  sufferings,  and  were  I  a  lawgiver, 
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this  perhaps  you  would  obtain.  Freed  from  all 
servitude,  you  should  be  sacred  wherever  you 
appear." 

PUN  FEMININE. 

A  young  Spanish  lady  was  once  playing  on 
the  piano  forte  in  the  presence  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman, but  did  not  accompany  the  instrument 
with  her  voice.  On  being  asked  to  sing,  she 
pleasantly  replied,  "Yo  no  puedo  cantar,  pero 
puedo  encantar."  "I  cannot  sing,  but  I  can 
en-chant."  The  ladies  of  Spain  are  said  to  be 
fond  of  punning. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF    GORDON. 

Among  those  illustrious  females  who  have  con- 
ferred dignity  and  honor  on  rank  and  nobility, 
must  be  mentioned  Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  a 
lady  eminently  distinguished  for  her  engaging 
deportment,  and  for  being  the  life  and  soul  of  ele- 
gant parties,  especially  those  met  for  festive 
amusement.  Her  Grace,  however,  possessed 
other  qualities  of  a  higher  character,  and  the 
popularity  she  had  acquired  by  gladdening  life, 
and  diffusing  delightful  feelings,  was  employed  in 
benefitting  her  country. 

When  the  defeat  of  General  Burgoyne's  army 
in  America  rendered  extraordinary  exertions 
necessary,  and  loyal  and  patriotic  individuals 
promoted  the  public  service  by  raising  regiments, 
the  Gordon  family  was  among  the  first  to  come 
forward.  The  Duchess  of  Gordon,  conscious  of 
the  influence  which  she  had  acquired  among  all 
ranks,  determined  to  employ  it  in  promoting  so 
noble  an  object.  In  the  very  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  gay  and  splendid  season  was  just  begin- 
ning in  London,  and  when  arrangements  were 
making  for  the  elegant  parties  and  festive  enjoy- 
ments of  high  life,  her  grace  quitted  the  metro- 
polis, and  set  out  for  the  cold  regions  of  the 
Highlands.  The  presence  of  a  lady,  whose  affa- 
bility, condescension,  and  goodness  they  regard- 
ed with  such  gratitude  and  admiration,  inspired 
the  gallant  mountaineers,  and  a  corps  of  volun- 
teers was  soon  formed,  ready  to  encounter  any 
foe  to  their  sovereign,  or  the  House  of  Gordon. 

VIRTUE  REWARDED. 
In  the  year  1773,  Peter  Burrell,  Esq.  of Beck- 
enham,  in  Kent,  whose  health  was  rapidly  de-  i 
clining,  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  go  to 
Spa  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  His  daugh- 
ters feared  that  those  who  had  only  motives  en- 
tirely mercenary,  would  not  pay  him  that  atten- 
tion which  he  might  expect  from  those  who,  from 
duty  and  affection  united,  would  feel  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  ministering  to  his  ease  and  com- 
fort ;  they,  therefore,  resolved  to  accompany  him. 
They  proved  that  it  was  not  a  spirit  of  dissipa- 
tion and  gaiety  that  led  them  to  Spa,  for  they 
were  not  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able circles ;  they  were  never  out  of  their  father's 
company,  and  never  stirred  frbm  home  except  to 
attend  him,  either  to  take  the  air  or  drink   the 


waters ;  in  a  word,  they  lived  a  most  recluse  life 
in  the  midst  of  a  town,  then  the  resort  of  the 
most  illuctrious  and  fashionable  personages  of 
Europe. 

This  exemplary  attention  to  their  father  pro- 
cured these  three  amiable  sisters  the  admiration 
of  all  the  English  at  Spa,  and  was  the  cause  of 
their  elevation  to  that  rank  in  life,  to  which  their 
merits  gave  them  so  just  a  title.  They  all  were 
married  to  noblemen:  one  to  the  Earl  of  Bev- 
erly; another  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  af- 
terwards to  the  Marquess  of  Exeter ;  and  a  third 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  And  it  is  jus- 
tice to  them  so  say,  that  they  reflected  honor  on 
their  rank,  rather  than  derived  any  from  it. 


INTREPID  ENTERPRISE. 

It  was  to  a  woman  that  Europe  was  first  in- 
debted for  the  introduction  of  inoculation  for  the 
small  pox,  originally  a  benefit  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  When  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague resided  at  Constantinople  with  her  hus- 
band, who  was  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  court, 
the  practice  of  inoculation  was  universal  through- 
out the  Turkish  dominions.  Lady  Mary  exam- 
ined into  the  practice  with  such  attention,  as  to 
become  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  efficacy,  and 
gave  the  most  intrepid  and  convincing  proof  of 
her  belief,  in  1717,  by  inoculating  her  own  son, 
who  was  then  about  three  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Maitland,  who  had  attended  the  embassy  in  a 
medical  character,  first  endeavored  to  establish 
the  practice  in  London,  and  was  encouraged  by 
Lady  Mary's  patronage.  In  1721,  the  experi- 
ment was  successfully  tried  on  some  criminals. 
With  so  much  ardour  did  Lady  Mary,  on  her 
return,  enforce  this  salutary  innovation  among 
mothers  of  her  own  rank,  that,  as  we  find  in  her 
letters,  much  of  her  time  was  necessarily  dedica- 
ted to  various  consultations,  and  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  success  of  her  plan.  In  1722, 
she  had  a  daughter  of  six  years  old  inoculated, 
who  was  afterwards  Countess  of  Bute;  and  in  a 
short  time,  the  children  of  the  royal  family  that 
had  not  had  the  small  pox,  underwent  the  same 
operation  with  success  ;  the  nobility  soon  follow- 
ed the  example,  and  the  practice  thus  gradually 
extended  among  all  ranks,  and  to  all  countries, 
in  spite  of  many  strong  prejudices  which  it  had 
to  encounter. 


MARIE    ANTOINETTE. 

The  exquisite  feeling  which  pervaded  the  heart 
of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette, 
was  never  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  her 
conduct  respecting  Sir  Charles  Asgil,  who,  but 
for  her  interference,  would  have  shared  the  fate 
of  Major  Andre.  The  letter  which  the  queen 
despatched  to  General  Washington,  not  only 
preserved  the  life  of  this  gallant  officer,  but  im- 
mortalized the  benign  spirit  which  actuated  the 
soul  of  his  truly  illustrious  advocate.  The  re- 
ception given  by  the  queen  to  Lady  Asgil  at  Ver- 
sailles, when  she  went  to  thank  her  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  beloved  son,  was  almost  unexam- 
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pled;  she  raised  the  amiable  mother  in  her  arms, 
and  mingled  tears  of  genuine  sensibility  with 
those  of  the  noblest,  the  purest  maternal  fond- 
ness. 

When  this  lovely  and  amiable  queen  was  con- 
demned by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  France, 
and  the  sentence  was  read  to  her,  she  was  asked, 
"  Have  you  nothing  to  answer  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  the  law?  "  She  answered,  "  Noth- 
ing." u  And  you,  officious  defenders'?  "  said 
the  president,  addressing  himself  to  her  counsel. 
"  Our  mission  is  fulfilled  with  respect  to  the  wid- 
ow Capet,"  was  their  reply. 

The  unfortunate  princess  suffered  under  the 
guillotine,  the  day  after  her  condemnation.  The 
execution  took  place  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, where  Louis  XVI.  had  suffered  before  her. 
The  streets  were  lined  by  two  very  close  rows  of 
armed  citizens.  As  soon  as  the  queen  left  the 
Conciergerie,  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  the  multi- 
tude which  was  assembled  in  the  courts  and  the 
streets,  cried  out  bravo,  in  the  midst  of  plaudits. 
Marie  Antoinette  had  on  a  white  loose  dress, 
and  her  hands  were  tied  behind  her  back.  She 
looked  firmly  round  her  on  all  sides.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  the  rector  of  St.  Landry,  and  on 
the  scaffold  preserved  her  natural  dignity  of  de- 
portment. 

After  the  execution,  three  young  persons  dip- 
ped their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood.  They  were 
immediately  arrested. 

The  queen  had  been  basely  calumniated,  yet, 
during  her  trial,  not  one  particle  of  evidence  was 
adduced,  tending  to  taint  her  moral  character, 
although  rewards  and  honors  were  held  out  to 
any  person  who  would  accuse  her  with  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  probability. 

FEMALE  ENTHUSIASM. 
It  is  especially  when  under  the  influence  of 
love,  of  jealousy,  or  of  superstition,  in  the  trans- 
ports of  maternal  tenderness,  or  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  partake  of  popular  emotions — it 
is  in  these  cases,  more  than  any  other,  that  wo- 
man excites  our  astonishment  and  admiration; 
beautiful  as  the  seraphim  of  Klopstock,  terrible 
as  the  demon  of  Milton.  The  distinctions  of  a 
busy  and  contentious  life  interrupt  and  repress 
the  passions  of  men;  but  a  woman  broods  in  si- 
lence and  retirement  over  those  which  occupy 
her  mind.  "  To  plunge  a  woman  into  madness, 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  intense  emotion," 
says  M.  Diderot,  "  it  is  only  necessary  that  she 
attain  the  solitude  she  seeks.  A  man,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  never  sat  at  Delphi  on  the  sacred  tri- 
pod; a  woman  alone  could  deliver  the  Pythian 
oracle,  could  alone  raise  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch, 
as  seriously  to  imagine  the  approach  of  a  god, 
and,  panting  with  emotion,  to  cry,  '  I  perceive 
him!  I  perceive  him!  there,  there!  the  god!' 
It  was  a  woman,  too,  that  walked  bare-footed  in 
the  streets  of  Alexandria,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  vessel  of  water  in  the 
other,  exclaiming,  •  I  will  burn  the  heavens  u  itli 
this  torch,  and  extinguish  the  fires  of  hell  with 
tiiii  water,  that  man  may. love  his  God  for  him- 


self alone.'     Such  parts  are  to  be  acted  by  wo- 
man alone." 


REFORMING   A  WIFE. 

Mynheer  van  der ,  who   in   1796  lived  in 

high  style  on  the  Keizer  Gragt,  in  Amsterdam, 
had  a  very  modest  wife,  who  dressed  most  ex- 
travagantly, played  high,  gave  expensive  routs, 
and  showed  every  disposition  to  squander  money 
quite  as  fast  as  her  husband  gained  it.  She  was 
young,  handsome,  vain,  and  giddy,  and  complete- 
ly the  slave  of  fashion.  Her  husband  had  not 
the  politeness  to  allow  himself  to  \te  ruined  by 
her  unfeeling  folly  and  dissipation;  he  complain- 
ed of  her  conduct  to  her  parents  and  nearest  re- 
lations, whose  advice  was  of  no  more  use  than 
his  own.  Next  he  had  recourse  to  a  respectable 
minister  of  the  Lutheran  church,  who  might  as 
well  have  preached  to  the  dead.  It  was  in  vain 
to  deny  her  money,  for  no  tradesman  would  refuse 
to  credit  the  elegant,  the  fascinating  wife  of  the 

rich  Van  der .      Involved   as  the  young  lady 

was  in  the  vortex  of  fashionable  dissipation,  she 
had  not  yet  ruined  her  health  and  reputation ; 
and  her  husband,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  M 
— k — r,  determined  to  send  her  for  six  months 
to  a  Verbatering  Huisen,  or  House  for  the  Refor- 
mation of  Manners,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  towns  of  Holland.  With  the  utmost 
secrecy  he  laid  before  the  municipal  authorities 
the  most  complete  proofs  of  her  wasteful  extrava- 
gance and  incorrigible  levity ;  added  to  which, 
she  had  recently  attached  herself  to  gaming  with 
French  officers  of  rank,  who  lay  under  an  impu- 
tation of  being  remarkably  expert  in  levying 
contributions.  She  was  already  in  debt  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  florins  to  tradesmen,  although 
her  husband  allowed  her  to  take  from  his  cash- 
ier, a  stipulated  sum  every  month,  wliich  was 
more  than  competent  to  meet  the  current  expens- 
es of  his  household;  while  to  meet  a  loss  which 
occurred  in  play,  her  finest  jewels  were  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  a  benevolent  money-lender,  who 
accommodated  the  necessitous,  upon  unexception- 
able security  being  previously  left  in  his  custody. 

Her  husband  was  full  twenty  years  older  than 
his  volatile  wife,  of  whom  he  was  rationally  fond, 
and  at  whose  reformation,  he  aimed,  before  she 
should  be  carried  too  far  away  by  the  stream  of 
fashionable  dissipation. 

Against  his  will,  she  had  agreed  to  make  one 
of  a  party  of  ladies  who  were  invited  to  a  grand 
ball  and  supper,  at  the  house  of  a  woman  of  rank 
and  faded  character.  Her  husband,  at  breakfast, 
told  her  she  must  change  her  course  of  life,  or 
her  extravagance  would  make  him  a  bankrupt, 
and  her  children  beggars.  She  began  her  usual 
playful  way  of  answer,  saying,  "  She  certainly 
had  been  a  little  too  thoughtless,  and  would  soon 
commence  a  thorough  reformatio*.'  "  You 
must  begin  to-day,"  said  her  husband,  "  and  as 
a  proof  of  your  sincerity,  I  entrrat  you  to   drop 

the  company  of ,  and  to  spend  the  evening  at 

home  this  day,  with  me  and  vein-  children. " 
"Quite  impossible,  my  dear  man,"  said  the 
modest  wife  in  reply;   "  I  have  given  my  word, 
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and  cannot  break  it."  «'  Then,"  said  her  hus- 
band, "  if  you  go  out  this  day,  dressed  to  meet 
that  party,  remember  for  the  next  six  months 
these  doors  will  be  barred  against  your  return ; 
are  you  still  resolved  to  go'?  "  "  Yes,"  said  the 
indignant  lady,  "  if  they  were  to  be  forever  barred 
against  me!  " 

Without  either  anger  or  malice,  Mynheer  van 

der told  her  "  not  to  deceive  herself,  for  as 

certain  as  that  was  her  determination,  so  sure 
would  she  find  his  foretelling  verified."  She 
told  him,  "  If  nothing  else  had  power  to  induce 
her  to  go,  it  would  be  his  menaces."  With  this 
they  parted,  the  husband  to  prepare  the  peniten- 
tiary chamber  for  his  giddy  young  wife,  and  the 
latter  to  eclipse  every  rival  at  the  ball  that  eve- 
ning. 

To  afford  her  a  last  chance  of  avoiding  an  ig- 
nominy which  it  pained  him  to  inflict,  he  went 
once  more  to  try  to  wean  her  from  her  imprudent 
courses,  and  proposed  to  set  off  that  evening  for 
Zutphen,  where  her  mother  dwelt;  but  he  found 
her  sullen,  and  busied  with  milliners  and  dress- 
ers, and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  splendid  attire. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  coach  drove  to  the 
door,  and  the  beautiful  woman  (full-dressed,  or 
rather  undressed)  tripped  gaily  down  stairs,  and 
stepping  lightly  into  the  coach,  told  the  driver  to 

stop  at ,  on  the  Keizer  Gragt.     It  was  then 

dark,  and  she  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  the 
coach  had  passed  one  of  the  city  gates ;  the 
sound  of  a  clock  awoke  her  as  from  a  dream. 
She  pulled  the  check-string,  but  the  driver  kept 
on;  she  then  called  out,  when  some  one  behind 
the  coach  told  her,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  that 
"  she  was  a  prisoner,  and  must  be  still!  "  The 
shock  was  severe;  she  trembled  every  limb,  and 
was  near  fainting  with  terror  and  alarm,  when 
the  coach  entered  the  gates  of  a  Verba tering  Hui- 
sen,  where  she  was  doomed  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence. The  matron  of  the  house,  a  grave,  se- 
vere, yet  well-bred  person,  opened  the  door, 
and  calling  the  lady  by  her  name,  requested  her 
to  alight.  "Where  am  II  I  beseech  you  tell 
me,  and  why  I  am  brought  herel  "  "  You  will 
be  informed  of  everything,  madam,  if  you  will 
please  to  walk  in  doors."  "  Where  is  my  hus- 
band'? "  said  she  in  wild  affright,  "  sure  he  will 
not  let  me  be  murdered!  "  "  It  was  your  hus- 
band who  drove  you  hither,  madam;  he  is  now 
upon  the  coachbox!  "  This  intelligence  was 
conclusive;  all  her  assurance  forsook  her,  she 
submitted  to  be  conducted  into  the  house,  and 
sat  pale,  mute,  and  trembling,  her  face  and  dress 
exhibiting  the  most  striking  contrast.  The  hus- 
band, deeply  affected,  first  spoke.  He  told  her, 
"  that  he  had  no  other  means  to  save  her  from 
ruin,  and  he  trusted  the  remedy  would  be  effectu- 
al; and  when  she  quitted  that  retreat,  she  would 
be  worthy  of  his  esteem." 

She  then  essayed  by  the  humblest  protestations, 
by  tears  and  entreaties,  to  be  permitted  to  return, 
and  vowed,  "  that  never  more,  whilst  she  lived, 
would  she  ever  offend  him.  Save  me  (said  she) 
the  mortification  of  this  punishment,  and  my  fu- 
ture conduct  shall  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  re- 
formation."    Not  to  let  her  off  too  soon,  she  was 


shown  her  destined  apartment  and  dress,  the  rules 
of  the  house,  and  the  order  for  her  confinement, 
during  six  months!  She  was  completely  over- 
powered with  terror,  and  fell  senseless  on  the 
floor.  When  she  recovered,  she  found  her  hus- 
band chaffing  her  temples,  and  expressing  the 
utmost  anxiety  for  her  safety.  "  I  have  been 
unworthy  of  your  affection,"  said  the  fair  peni- 
tent, "  but  spare  me  this  ignominious  fate;  take 
me  back  to  your  home,  and  never  more  shall  you 
have  cause  to  reproach  me."  Her  husband,  who 
loved  her  with  unabated  affection,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  levity,  at  last  relented,  and  the  same 
coach  drove  her  back  to  her  home ;  where  not 
one  of  the  domestics  (a  trusty  man  servant  ex- 
cepted) had  the  least  suspicion  of  what  had  oc- 
curred. As  soon  as  her  husband  led  her  to  her 
apartment,  she  dropped  on  her  knee,  and  implored 
his  pardon,  told  him  the  extent  of  all  her  debts, 
begged  him  to  take  her  to  Zutphen  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  promised  so  to  reduce  her  expendi- 
ture, as  to  make  good  the  sums  she  had  so  incon- 
siderately thrown  away. 

Allowing  for  the   excessive   terror    she  felt, 

when,  instead  of  being  driven  to 's  rout, 

she  was  proceeding  round  the  ramparts,  outside 
the  city  gates,  which  she  could  not  wholly  over- 
come, she  spent  the  happiest  evening  of  her  life 
with  her  husband ;  and  from  that  day  abandoned 
her  former  career  of  dissipated  folly,  and  became 
all  that  her  husband  desired,  a  good  wife  and  an 
affectionate  mother. 


LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGUE,  AND  POPE. 

Soon  after  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  re- 
turn from  Constantinople,  she  was  solicited  by  Mr. 
Pope,  to  fix  her  summer  residence  at  Twicken- 
ham ;  with  which  she  complied,  and  mutual  admi- 
ration seemed  at  first  to  knit  these  kindred  geni- 
uses in  indissoluble  bonds.  A  short  time,  howev- 
er, proved  that  their  friendship  was  not  super-hu- 
man. Jealousy  of  her  talents,  and  a  difference 
in  political  sentiments,  appear  to  have  been  the 
primary  causes  of  that  dislike,  which  soon  mani- 
fested itself  without  ceremony  and  without  deli- 
cacy. Lady  Mary  was  attached  to  the  Walpole 
administration  and  principles.  Pope  hated  the 
Whigs,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  aver- 
sion in  conversation  or  writing.  What  was 
worse,  Lady  Mary  had  for  some  time  omitted  to 
consult  him  on  any  new  poetical  production; 
and  even  when  he  had  been  formerly  very  free 
with  his  emendations,  was  wont  to  say,  "  Come, 
no  touching,  Pope,  for  what  is  good  the  world 
will  give  to  you,  and  leave  the  bad  for  me ;  "  and 
she  was  well  aware  that  he  disingenuously  en- 
couraged that  idea.  But  the  more  immediate 
cause  of  their  implacability,  was  a  satire,  in  the 
form  of  a  pastoral,  entitled,  "  Town  Eclogues." 
These  were  some  of  Lady  Mary's  earliest  poeti- 
cal attempts,  and  had  been  written  previous  to 
her  leaving  England.  After  her  return,  they 
were  communicated  to  a  favored  few,  and  no 
doubt  relished  from  their  supposed  or  real  per- 
sonal allusions.  Both  Pope  and  Gay  suggested 
many  additions  and  alterations,  which  were  cer- 
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tainly  not  adopted  by  Lady  Mary ;  and  as  copies, 
including  their  corrections,  were  found  among 
the  papers  of  these  poets,  their  editors  have  at- 
tributed three  out  of  six  to  them.  The  "  Bas- 
set Table,"  and  the  "  Drawing  Room,"  are  giv- 
en to  Pope;  and  the  "Toilet,"  to  Gay.  The 
publication,  however,  of  these  poems,  in  the 
name  of  Pope,  by  Curl,  a  bookseller  who  hesita- 
ted at  nothing  mean  or  infamous,  appears  to  have 
put  a  final  stop  to  all  intercourse  between  Pope 
and  Lady  Mary. 

"  Irritated,"  says  one  of  her  biographers,  "  by 
Pope's  ceaseless  petulance,  and  disgusted  by  his 
subterfuge,  she  now  retired  totally  from  his  so- 
ciety, and  certainly  did  not  abstain  from  sar- 
castic observations,  which  were  always  repeatetd 
to  him.  The  angry  bard  retaliated  in  the  most 
gross  and  public  manner,  against  her  and  her 
friend,  Lord  Hervey.  Of  this  controversy,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Wharton 
and  Dr.  Johnson  both  agree  in  condemning  the 
prevarication  with  which  Pope  evaded  every  di- 
rect charge  of  his  ungrateful  behaviour  to  those, 
whose  patronage  he  had  once  servilely  solicited; 
and  even  his  panegyrical  commentator,  Dr. 
Warburton,  confesses  that  there  were  allegations 
against  him,  which  "  he  was  not  quite  clear  of." 

KON.  MRS.  DAMER. 
Though  many  ladies  have  attained  a  high  rank 
in  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  painting,  yet  very 
few  indeed  have  attempted  to  tread  in  the  steps 
of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles.  Some  ladies,  how- 
ever, have  cultivated  the  art  of  sculpture,  and 
none  more  successfully  than  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner, 
who  has  brought  into  mimic  life  those  exquisite 
busts,  which  form  the  most  valuable  ornaments 
of  Strawberry  Hill  (the  once  classical  seat  of 
Horace  Walpole,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Mrs. 
Darner):  the  noble  statue  of  King  George  the 
Third,  which  formerly  graced  the  Leverian  Mu- 
seum; with  the  bust  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
her  own  exquisite  statue,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
has  often  been  enriched  by  the  productions  of  her 
chisel;  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  positive  de- 
cree of  the  academy,  for  the  exclusion  of  female 
artists  from  being  members  of  that  body,  Mrs. 
Darner  would  long  ago  have  received  the  highest 
honors  in  its  power  to  bestow.  But  the  honors 
which  were  denied  to  Mrs.  Darner  by  the  Royal 
Academy  were  amply  recompensed  by  the  warm 
suffrages  of  fame,  which  she  received  from  other 
contemporary  societies  of  talent  and  reputation; 
for  wherever  taste,  elegance,  and  accomplish- 
ments were  prized,  there  did  Mrs.  Dainer  find 
admirers  and  friends. 


LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE. 
This  lady,  with  the  most  romantic  contempt 
for  dangers  or  hardship,  devotes  her  fortune  and 
her  life  to  travelling  abroad.  When  she  was  nt 
Mar  Elias,  near  Sidon,  in  Syria,  in  1S16,  she 
received  a  visit  from  Colonel  Bain,  of  the  French 
Engineers,  who,  on  the  abdication  of  Bonnparte, 


determined  on  travelling  to  the  east.  The  col- 
onel had  just  returned  from  visiting  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  Lady  Hester  advised  him 
to  avoid  going  into  the  mountains  of  the  Arsarie,- 
near  Latikea,  which  he  promised.  An  over  ea- 
ger curiosity,  however,  made  him  break  hia 
pledge;  he  set  forward,  and  was  soon  murdered. 
Lady  Hester,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  applied 
to  the  French  Ambassador,  but  he  would  not  in- 
terfere, and  the  consuls  in  Syria  had  no  power. 
Determined,  however,  as  she  said,  to  M  revenge 
the  death  of  her  poor  friend,"  Lady  Hester  ob- 
tained a  body  of  five  hundred  men,  from  the 
Pacha  of  Acre  and  Damascus,  and  accompany- 
ing them,  they,  after  great  search,  discovered' 
the  murderers,  who  were  taken  and  executed. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  DESMOND 

Catherine  Fitzgerald,  who  married  the  twelfth 
Earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
and  danced  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after- 
wards Richard  III.,  lived  to  the  very  extraordi- 
nary age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years. 
The  beauty  and  vivacity  of  the  Countess  of  Des- 
mond rendered  her  an  object  of  general  admira- 
tion, at  a  period  of  life  when  all  other  women  are 
considered  unfit  for  society;  and  historians  con- 
fidently assert  that  she  had  passed  her  hundredth 
year  before  she  left  off  dancing  and  mixing  in  the 
gayest  circles.  She  resided  at  Inchiquin,  and 
held  her  jointure  from  many  successive  Earls  of 
Desmond,  until  the  family  being  by  an  attainder 
deprived  of  the  estate,  she  was  reduced  to  pover- 
ty; but  feeling  few  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  al- 
though then  one  hundred  and  forty  years  old,  she 
crossed  the  channel  to  Bristol,  and  travelling  up 
to  London,  laid  her  case  before  King  James  the 
First,  and  solicited  relief,  which  she  obtained 


MADAME  DE  MAINTENON. 

This  lady,  when  very  young,  was,  in  order  to 
escape  a  life  of  dependence  on  her  relations,  in- 
duced to  marry  the  old  Abbe  Scarron.  She 
lived  with  him  many  years,  which,  Voltaire  says, 
were  the  happiest  of  her  life;  but  when  he  died 
in  1660,  she  found  herself  as  indigent  as  she  was 
before  her  marriage.  Her  friends,  indeed,  en- 
deavored to  get  her  husband's  pension  continued 
to  her,  and  presented  so  many  petitions  to  the 
king  about  her,  all  beginning  with,  "The  widow 
Scarron  most  humbly  prays  your  majesty,"  &c. 
that  he  was  quite  weary  of  them,  and  has  been 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  Must  I  always  be  annoyed  by 
the  widow  Scarron!"  At  length  however,  through 
the  recommendation  of  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  king  settled  a  much  larger  pension  on  her, 
with  a  handsome  apology  for  making  her  wait  so 
long.  He  afterwards  made  choice  of  her  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Maine;  and  the  letters  she  wrote  on  this  occa- 
sion charmed  the  king,  and  were  the  origin  of 
her  advancement.  Her  personal  merit  effected 
all  the  rest.  The  King  bought  her  the  estate  of 
Maintenon,  and  called  her  publicly  Madame  de 
Maintenon ;   and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
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year  1685,  his  majesty  married  her.  The  piety 
with  which  she  inspired  the  king  to  make  her  a 
wife,  became  by  degrees  a  settled  disposition  of 
mind.  She  prevailed  on  Louis  to  found  a  reli- 
gious community  at  St.  Cyr,  for  the  education  of 
three  hundred  ladies  of  quality;  and  here  she 
frequently  retired  from  that  melancholy,  of  which 
she  complains  so  pathetically  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters, and  which  few  ladies  will  suppose  she  could 
be  liable  to  in  so  elevated  a  situation;  but,  as 
Voltaire  says,  if  anything  could  show  the  vanity 
of  ambition,  it  would  be  this  letter. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  in  1715,  Madame  de 
Maintenon  wholly  retired  to  St.  Cyr,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  her  days  in  acts  of  devotion.  What 
is  most  surprising  is,  that  the  king,  her  husband, 
left  no  certain  provision  for  her,  recommending 
her  only  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  She  would, 
however,  only  accept  a  pension  of  80,000  livres, 
which  was  continued  to  her  until  her  death  in 
1719. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  WOMEN. 

National  prejudices  may  be  fairly  allowed  to 
prevent  the  natives  of  England  and  France  from 
giving  a  strictly  impartial  opinion  of  each  other ; 
this  objection,  however,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
Persian  traveller,  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan,  who, 
after  making  the  tour  of  Europe  in  the  years 
1799-1803,  draws  the  following  comparison  be- 
tween the  women  of  England  and  France. 

"  The  French  women  are  tall  and  more  cor- 
pulent than  the  English,  but  bear  no  comparison 
with  respect  to  beauty.  They  want  the  simpli- 
city, modesty,  and  graceful  motions  of  the  Eng- 
lish damsels.  Their  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair 
was  to  me  very  disgusting,  as  it  exactly  resem- 
bled the  mode  practised  by  the  common  dancing- 
girls  in  India.  They  were  also  painted  to  an 
excessive  degree,  were  very  forward,  and  great 
talkers.  Although  I  am  by  nature  sensitive,  and 
easily  affected  at  the  sight  of  beauty,  and  visited 
every  public  place  in  Paris,  I  never  met  with  a 
French  woman  who  interested  me." 

DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  so 
often  gave  the  tone  to  fashion,  by  her  own  ex- 
ample extirpated  that  vicious,  and  almost  inhu- 
man practice  of  employing  mercenary  nurses, 
which  then  so  much  prevailed  in  high  life;  and 
she,  who  for  years  had  presided  over  the  world 
of  dress,  feeling  for  her  infant  child,  that 

"  No  voice  so  sweet  attunes  his  cares  to  rest, 
So  soft  no  pillow  as  his  mother's  breast," 

introduced  a  practice  which  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  dearest  ties  of  affection;  she 
suckled  her  own  children,  and,  what  is  more, 
even  made  the  duty  a  prevalent  fashion. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  possessed  a  highly 
cultivated  taste  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
was  universally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished females  of  the  age  ;  she  was,  at  the 
same  time,  humane  and  patriotic.  Gibbon,  the 
historian,  in  his  memoirs,  mentions  finding  her 


grace  and  some  of  her  female  friends  employed  at 
Devonshire  House,  in  making  flannel  waistcoats 
for  the  soldiers  during  the  war;  and  she  was  an 
active  patroness  of  the  volunteer  system,  when> 
Great  Britian  was  threatened  with  invasion. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  attached  by  birth 
and  alliance  to  the  Whig  party,  frequently  inter- 
ested herself  ardently  and  successfully  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Fox,  during  his  elections  for  Westmin- 
ster; and  numerous  anecdotes  are  related  of  her 
Grace,  and  of  her  skill  in  obtaining  votes  for  her 
friend.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this,  that  the  fol- 
lowing epigram  was  written: 

"  Array'd  in  matchless  beauty,  Devon's  fair 
In  Fox's  favor  takes  a  zealous  part ; 
But  oh  !  where'er  the  pilferer  comes,  beware, 
She  supplicates  a  vote,  and  steals  a  heart." 


MRS.  FRANCES  SHERIDAN. 

This  lady,  who  had  the  honor  of  giving  birth 
to  that  eloquent  orator  and  able  dramatist,  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan,  was  also  distinguished 
for  her  literary  attainments.  Her  first  literary 
performance  was  a  pamphlet,  during  the  time  in 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  was  engaged  in  a  theatrical 
dispute  with  the  public  in  Dublin.  The  pam- 
phlet being  well  written,  and  rendering  Mr. 
Sheridan  an  essential  service,  he  became  anxious 
to  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  so  able  a 
defence;  after  some  inquiries  he  found  this  out, 
got  introduced  to  the  lady,  and  soon  after  mar- 
ried her. 

MADAME  ELIZABETH. 

When  the  Parisian  mob  burst  into  the  palace 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  Madame  Elizabeth, 
the  sister  of  Louis  XVI.  ran  into  the  king's  apart- 
ment. The  mob  called  for  the  queen  under  a 
very  opprobrious  epithet,  and  were  about  to  seize 
Elizabeth  by  mistake,  when  an  attendant  ex- 
claimed, "This  is  not  the  queen."  Madame 
Elizabeth,  who  was  waiting  to  be  dragged  away 
at  the  mercy  of  an  infuriated  populace,  turned 
round  and  said  to  the  indiscreet  servant,  "for 
the  love  of  God  do  not  undeceive  them."  The 
poor  queen  was  then  forced  away  and  hurried  to 
a  scaffold ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  amiable 
Madame  Elizabeth  shared  the  fate  of  her  unfor- 
tunate brother  and  sister. 


MRS.  THICKNESSE. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,' 
Mrs.  Thicknesse,  the  once  celebrated  Miss  Forde, 
and  then  the  widow  of  Governor  Thicknesse, 
was  arrested,  with  several  other  English,  and 
confined  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines  at  Bou- 
logne. Their  treatment  at  first  was  tolerable; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  system  of  terror  prevail, 
and  Robespierre  rule  France  with  the  guillotine, 
than  they  were  consigned  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  inhuman  Joseph  le  Bon,  and  closely  and 
rigorously  confined. 

When  they  had  one  day  seen  a  waggon,  filled 
with  nobles,  quit  the  gaol  for  execution,  it  was 
suddenly  intimated  to  the  English  prisoners,  that 
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they  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Annunciate, 
the  front  windows  of  which  were  closed.  Mrs. 
Thicknesse  soon  ascertained  that  this  was  the 
prelude  of  death ;  she  interceded  with  the  magis- 
trates, and  obtained  a  delay  of  the  sentence  for  a 
few  hours.  The  respite  saved  them,  for,  in  the 
meantime,  telegraphic  intelligence  was  received, 
that  Robespierre  and  his  guilty  associates  had 
been  dragged  to  that  scaffold  to  which  ihey  had 
consigned  thousands. 

The  treatment  of  the  English  prisoners  was 
now  ameliorated,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Thicknesse 
in  particular.  A  decree  having  been  passed, 
that  all  such  as  could  gain  a  livelihood  by  their 
labor,  should  be  liberated,  she  instantly  sent 
specimens  of  her  talents,  consisting  of  manuscript 
music,  drawings,  and  literature,  to  the  local  au- 
thorities. Here  some  difficulty  occurred  at  first, 
as  the  French  could  not  conceive  how  the  widow 
of  a  governor,  and  the  mother  (in-law)  of  a  peer, 
whom  they  considered  as  one  of  the  nobility  her- 
self, and  therefore  suspected,  could  be  included 
in  the  class  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  decree; 
but  Dumont,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mission, interposed,  and  her  liberation  was  ef- 
fected. 


MADAME  DE  SEV1GNE. 

The  intellectual  acquirements  of  this  lady  are 
well  known  to  every  admirer  of  French  litera- 
ture; and  her  letters  to  her  daughter,  the  Coun- 
tess de  Grignan,  are  regarded  as  the  best  models 
of  epistolary  composition.  "  One  day,"  says 
Menage,  "  I  had  hold  of  one  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne's  hands  betwixt  mine.  Upon  drawing  it 
away,  M.  Pelletier,  who  was  present,  said, 
Menage,  with  all  your  talents,  that  is  the  finest 
work  that  ever  came  from  your  hands. 


MISS   BURNEY. 

Miss  Burney,  afterwards  Madame  D'Arblay, 
wrote  her  celebrated  novel  of  Evelina,  when  on- 
ly seventeen  years  of  age,  and  published  it  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  father,  who,  having  oc- 
casion to  visit  the  metropolis,  soon  after  it  had 
issued  from  the  press,  purchased  it  as  the  work 
then  most  popular,  and  most  likely  to  prove  an 
acceptable  treat  to  his  family. 

When  Dr.  Burney  had  concluded  his  business 
in  town,  he  went' to  Chessington,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Crisp,  where  his  family  was  on  a  visit.  He  had 
scarcely  dismounted  and  entered  the  parlour, 
when  the  customary  question  of"  What  news'?  " 
was  rapidly  addressed  to  him  by  the  several  per- 
sonages of  the  little  party.  "  Nothing,"  said 
the  worthy  doctor,  "  but  a  great  deal  of  noise 
about  a  novel  which  I  have  brought  you." 

When  the  book  was  produced,  and  the  title 
read,  the  surprised  and  conscious  Miss  Burney 
turned  away  her  face  to  conceal  the  blushes  and 
delighted  confusion  which  otherwise  would  have 
betrayed  her  secret;    but  the  bustle  which  usual- 


ly attends  the  arrival  of  a  friend  in  the  country, 
where  the  monotonous  but  peaceful  tenor  of  life 
is  agreeably  disturbed  by  such  a  change,  pre- 
vented the  curious  and  happy  group  from  observ- 
ing the  agitation  of  their  sister.  After  dinner, 
Mr.  Crisp  proposed  that  the  book  should  be 
read.  This  was  done  with  all  due  rapidity; 
when  the  gratifying  comments  made  during  its 
progress,  and  the  acclamations  which  attended 
its  conclusion,  ratified  the  approbation  of  the 
public.  The  amiable  author,  whose  anxiety  and 
pleasure  could  with  difficulty  be  concealed,  was 
at  length  overcome  by  the  delicious  feelings  of 
her  heart;  she  burst  into  tears,  and  throwing 
herself  on  her  father's  neck,  avowed  herself  the 
author  of  Evelina.  The  joy  and  surprise  of  her 
sisters,  and  still  more  of  her  father^  cannot  easi- 
ly be  expressed.  Dr.  Burney,  conscious  as  he 
was  of  the  talents  of  his  daughter,  never  thought 
that  such  maturity  of  observation  and  judgment, 
such  fertility  of  imagination,  and  chasteness  of 
style,  could  have  been  displayed  by  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, by  one  who  appeared  a  mere  infant  in  artless- 
ness  and  inexperience,  and  whose  deep  seclusion 
from  the  world  had  excluded  her  from  all  visual 
knowledge  of  its  ways. 


MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

Major  Puck,  in  his  Essay  on  Study,  says, 
"  The  best  letters  I  have  met  with  in  our  English 
tongue,  are  those  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Phillips, 
to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel.  They  are  all  addressed 
to  the  same  person,  so  they  run  all  in  the  same 
strain,  and  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
service  of  a  refined  and  generous-friendship.  In 
a  word,  they  are  such  as  a  woman  of  spirit  and 
virtue  should  write  to  a  courtier  of  honor  and  true 
gallantry." 

Mrs.  Phillips  is  said,  by  Mr.  Langbain,  to 
have  equalled  the  Lesbian  Sappho  in  genius, 
and  the  Roman  Sulpicia  in  virtue.  To  this  lie 
adds,  "  As  they  were  praised  by  Horace,  Mar- 
tial, Ausonius,  and  other  eminent  poets,  so  was 
this  lady  commended  by  the  Earls  of  Orrery 
and  Roscommon,  by  Cowley,  and  other  eminent 
men." 

An  anonymous  writer,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  works,  thus  speaks  of 
Mrs.  Phillips:  "I  have  been  looking  into  the 
writings  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  have  been  won- 
derfully pleased  with  her  solid  and  masculine 
thoughts,  in  no  feminine  style.  Her  refined  and 
rational  ideas  of  friendship,  a  subject  she  de- 
lights in,  show  a  soul  above  the  common  level  of 
mankind,  and  raise  my  desire  of  practising  what 
is  thus  nobly  described.  Though  I  know  no- 
thing of  Mrs.  Phillips,  but  what  I  have  learned 
from  her  poems,  I  am  persuaded  she  was  not  less 
discreet,  good-humored,  modest,  constant,  and 
virtuous,  than  ingenious.  Her  '  Country  Life,' 
is  a  sweet  poem,  sprinkled  with  profound  philo- 
sophical thoughts,  expressed  in  very  poetical 
j  language." 
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COURT  OF  CHIVALRY. 

The  Court  of  Chivalry  was  formerly  held  be- 
fore the  Lord  High  Constable  and  Earl  Marshal 
of  England,  jointly,  and  possessed  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  but  since  the  attainder  of 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  under  Henry 
VIIL,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  of- 
fice of  Lord  High  Constable,  it  has  generally 
been  held  before  the  Earl  Marshal  only.  This 
court  was  in  great  reputation  in  the  times  of  pure 
chivalry,  its  civil  jurisdiction  being  principally 
the  redressing  injuries  of  honor;  a  point  so  nice 
and  delicate,  that  its  wrongs  and  injuries  escape 
the  notice  of  the  common  law,  and  yet  are  pro- 
per to  be  redressed  somewhere.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, as  calling  a  man  a  coward,  or  giving  him 
the  lie,  for  which,  as  they  are  productive  of  no 
immediate  damage  to  person  or  property,  no  ac- 
tion will  lie  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster;  yet 
they  are  such  injuries  as  will  prompt  every  man 
of  spirit  to  demand  some  honorable  amends,  and 
this,  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  was  given  in 
the  Court  of  Chivalry. 


POWER  OF  CONFERRING 
KNIGHTHOOD. 

In  the  chivalrous  ages,  the  power  of  conferring 
knighthood  was  not  confined  to  the  sovereign, 
nor  even  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army. 
At  the  fatal  battle  of  Homildown,  in  1401,  Sir 
John  Swinton,  a  warrior  of  distinguished  talents, 
observing  the  slaughter  made  by  the  English 
archers,  exhorted  the  Scots  to  rush  into  a  closer 
engagement.  Adam  Gordon,  between  whose 
family  and  that  of  S  winton  a  deadly  feud  existed, 
hearing  this  sage  counsel,  knelt  before  Swinton, 
and  prayed  him  to  confer  on  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  which  he  desired  to  receive  from  the 
wisest  and  boldest  knight  in  the  host.  Swinton 
conferred  the  honor,  and  they  both  rushed  down 
upon  the  English,  followed  only  by  a  few  caval- 
ry. Had  they  been  supported,  the  attack  might 
have  turned  the  fate  of  the  day ;  but  none  fol- 
lowed their  gallant  example,  and  both  champi- 
ons fell. 


PRECEDENCY  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  prerogatives  of  birth  were  carried  to  such 
a  pitch  in  Russia  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
it  was  productive  of  very  serious  evils.  A  per- 
son whose  father  or  grandfather  had  held  any 
command  or  superiority  over  the  ancestor  of  an- 
other, would  neither  be  subordinate  to,  nor  enter 
into  a  similar  service  with  the  latter.  It  was 
not  the  antiquity  of  the  title  which  authorized 
this  punctilio,  for  a  man  would  have  thought  him- 
8elf  dishonored  by  serving  as  an  inferior,  or  as 
an  equal,  with  one  of  his  nearest  relatives,  if  the 


father  of  that  relative  had  served  under  his  own. 
Good  soldiers  frequently  quitted  the  service,  be- 
cause their  forefathers  had  been  the  superiors  of 
the  family  who  had  attained  to  the  command; 
thus  the  fruits  of  a  campaign  were  sometimes  en- 
tirely lost. 

In  order  to  remedy  such  inconveniences,  Fe- 
dor  111.  conceived  the  idea  of  regulating  heredi- 
tary rank,  and  directed  all  the  genealogies  and 
titles  of  nobility  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  then 
assembled  a  special  council  of  state,  composed  of 
the  Patriarch,  the  heads  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
chief  officers  of  the  crown.  He  pointed  out  to 
them  the  abuses,  the  obstacles,  and  the  contests 
which  had  arisen  from  these  fertile  disputes  about 
distinction,  and  then  ordered  all  the  parchments 
which  had  been  brought  to  him,  to  be  burnt;  but 
in  order  that  the  nobility  might  not  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  their  birth,  the  prince  had 
their  names  inscribed  in  proper  registers  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  ranks.  Nobility,  there- 
fore, lost  nothing,  either  in  the  antiquity  or  pre- 
rogatives annexed  to  it;  it  was  only  the  abuses 
arising  from  the  value  set  upon  the  offices  filled 
by  their  ancestors,  that  were  annihilated. 

PRECEDENCY  IN  TURKEY. 

Great  dissensions  were  formerly  very  common 
in  Turkey,  concerning  the  precedency  between 
the  legal  and  military  professors.  The  Sultan, 
to  produce  unanimity,  declared  that  the  left  hand 
should  henceforth  be  the  most  honorable  for  sol- 
diers, and  the  right  for  lawyers.  Thus,  when 
these  two  bodies  go  together,  each  thinks  himself 
in  the  place  of  honor. 


CHRISTIAN  PRACTICE. 

In  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  two  negro  youths,  the  sons  of  a 
prince,  being  brought  to  the  court  of  France,  the 
king  appointed  a  Jesuit  to  instruct  them  in  let- 
ters, and  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  gave  to 
each  of  them  a  commission  in  his  guards.  The 
elder,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  candor  and 
ingenuity,  made  great  improvement,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  doctrines  of  religion.  A  brutal 
fellow,  upon  some  dispute,  insulted  him  with  a 
blow.  The  gallant  youth  never  so  much  as  of- 
fered to  resent  it.  A  person  who  was  his  friend, 
took  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him  that  even- 
ing, alone,  upon  his  behavior,  which  he  told  him 
was  too  tame,  especially  in  a  soldier.  "  Is  there 
then,"  said  the  young  African,  "one  revelation 
for  soldiers,  and  another  for  merchants  and 
gownmenl  The  good  father  to  whom  I  owe  all 
my  knowledge,  has  earnestly  inculcated  forgive- 
ness of  injuries  done  me,  assuring  me  that  a 
Christian  was  by  no  means  to  retaliate  abuses  oX 
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any  kind."  "  The  good  father,"  replied  his 
friend,  "  may  fit  you  for  a  monastery  by  his  les- 
sons, but  never  for  the  army  and  rules  of  a  court. 
In  a  word,"  continued  he,  "  if  you  do  not  call 
the  colonel  to  an  account,  you  will  be  branded 
with  the  infamy  of  cowardice,  and  have  your 
commission  taken  from  you."  "  1  would  fain," 
answered  the  young  man,  n  act  consistently  in 
everything;  but  since  you  press  me  with  that  re- 
gard to  my  honor,  which  you  have  always  shown, 
I  will  wipe  off  so  foul  a  stain,  though  I  must  own 
1  gloried  in  it  before."  Immediately  upon  this, 
he  desired  his  friend  to  go  from  him,  and  appoint 
the  aggressor  to  meet  him  early  in  the  morning. 
Accordingly  they  met  and  fought,  and  the  brave 
youth  disarmed  his  adversary,  and  forced  him  to 
ask  his  pardon  publicly.  This  done,  the  next 
day  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and  desired  the 
king's  leave  to  return  to  his  father.  At  parting, 
he  embraced  his  brother  and  his  friend  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  saying,  "  He  did  not  imagine 
the  Christians  had  been  such  unaccountable  peo- 
ple, and  that  he  could  not  comprehend  how  their 
faith  was  of  any  use  to  them,  if  it  did  not  influ- 
ence their  practice.  In  my  country,  we  think 
it  no  dishonor  to  act  up  to  the  principles  of  our 
religion." 


WORD  OF  A  SPANIARD. 

In  the  war  between  England  and  Spain,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  two 
distinguished  warriors,  Robert  Hall  and  John 
Shakell,  knights,  happened  to  take  in  battle  the 
Count  de  Dena,  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  great 
rank  and  fortune,  who  being  by  the  law  of  arms 
adjudged  their  prisoner,  was  brought  to  England, 
where  he  left  his  eldest  son  as  a  pledge,  while  he 
went  to  Spain  in  order  to  raise  his  own  ransom. 
The  count,  on  his  return,  neglected  to  send  the 
money,  and  in  a  little  time  paid  the  debt  of  na- 
ture; so  that  the  title  and  estate  devolving  on 
the  young  hostage,  the  king  importunately  solic- 
ited the  English  heroes  to  release  the  Spanish 
cavalier.  The  knights,  so  far  from  complying 
with  the  king's  request,  would  not  even  discover 
the  place  in  which  they  had  concealed  him,  and 
were,  therefore,  sent  to  the  Tower,  whence  mak- 
ing their  escape,  they  took  sanctuary  in  West- 
minster Abbey;  but  Shakell  being  seized  by  a 
party  of  soldiers,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, uncle  to  the  king,  was  re-committed  to 
the  Tower,  after  Hall  had  been  slain  in  bravely 
defending  himself.  When  the  council  sat  upon 
the  affair,  it  was  resolved  that  Shakell  should 
discover  and  deliver  up  the  count,  and  be  set  at 
liberty,  upon  consideration  that  the  king  should 
settle  upon  him  lands  to  the  amount  of  an  hun- 
dred marks  a  year,  and  pay  him  down  five  hun- 
dred marks  in  lien  of  the  expected  ransom.  As 
it  appeared  vain  to  withstand  the  council,  Sha- 
kell produced  his  captive,  who  was  no  other  than 
his  man  that  waited  on  him;  for  the  honorable 
Spaniard  had  so  great  a  regard  to  the  word 
which  he  had  solemnly  passed,  when  he  was  ac- 
cepted as  an  hostage,  that  he  scorned  to  discover 
himself  without   the  permission  of  the  knight 


whose  prisoner  he  was;  so  that  in  the  sanctuary 
and  in  the  Tower,  he  served  him  in  disguise, 
neglecting  both  his  quality  and  his  interest,  when 
they  stood  in  competition  with  his  honor. 


GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  AND  COLONEL 
SEATON. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  one  of  his  public  re- 
views, having  a  dispute  with  Colonel  Seaton,  an 
officer  in  his  service,  gave  him  a  blow,  which  he 
resented  highly.  As  soon  as  the  review  was 
over,  the  colonel  repaired  to  the  king's  apart- 
ment, and  demanded  his  discharge;  which  his 
majesty  signed,  and  the  colonel  withdrew  with- 
out a  word  being  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
quarrel. 

Gustavus,  however,  on  coolly  considering  the 
matter,  reproached  himself  for  his  want  of  tem- 
per, and  hearing  that  Seaton  intended  to  set  out 
next  day  for  Denmark,  he  followed  him,  attend- 
ed by  an  officer  and  two  or  three  grooms.  When 
his  majesty  reached  the  Danish  frontier,  he  left 
all  his  attendants  except  one,  and  overtaking 
Seaton  on  a  large  plain,  he  said  to  him,  "  Dis- 
mount, sir;  that  you  have  been  injured  I  ac- 
knowledge, and  I  am  now  come  to  give  you  the 
satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  for  being  now  out  of 
my  own  dominions,  Gustavus  and  you  are  equal. 
We  have  both,  I  see,  swords  and  pistols;  alight 
immediately,  and  receive  that  satisfaction  which 
your  wounded  honor  demands."  Seaton  recov- 
ering from  his  surprise,  dismounted,  as  the  king 
had  already  done,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  said, 
"  Sire,  you  have  more  than  given  me  satisfac- 
tion, in  condescending  to  make  me  your  equal. 
God  forbid  that  my  sword  should  do  any  mischief 
to  so  brave  and  gracious  a  prince.  Permit  me 
to  return  to  Stockholm,  and  allow  me  the  honor 
to  live  and  die  in  your  service."  The  king 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  embraced  him,  and 
they  returned  together  to  Stockholm. 


CHARLES  XII. 

Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  riding  out  one  ~\ 
day,  left  his  attendants  at  some  distance,  and 
coining  to  a  gate,  he  opened  it,  but  neglected  to 
shut  it  again,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try. The  owner  of  the  land,  who  was  an  ensign 
in  the  army,  came  up,  and  not  knowing  the  king, 
inquired  why  he  did  not  shut  the  gate  after  him, 
according  to  the  king's  orders,  and,  as  he  pass- 
ed, made  use  of  some  uncivil  expressions. 
"  Why  do  you  not  go  and  shut  the  gate  your- 
self? "  said  the  king.  This  so  enraged  the  gen- 
tleman, that  he  seized  the  bridle,  and  stopped 
the  horse.  On  this  Charles  put  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  but  the  other  snatched  it  from  him.  The 
king  then  drew  out  a  pistolj  and  threatened  to 
make  him  repent  his  conduct,  unless  he  immedi- 
ately put  the  sword  down.  "  You  would  not  be 
so  valiant,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  if  I  was  also 
provided  with  a  pistol."  "  Go  and  fetch  one," 
says  the  king.  The  gentleman  immediately 
went  for  a  pistol,  while  the  king  wailed  his  re- 
turn;  but  as  he  was  coming  back,  he  eaw  the 
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king's  attendants  at  a  little  distance,  which  giv- 
ing him  some  suspicion,  he  made  his  retreat. 

The  ensign  acquainted  his  colonel  with  the 
circumstance,  and  begged  his  interest  to  save 
him.  The  day  being  arrived  on  which  the  regi- 
ment was  to  pass  in  review,  the  ensign  did  not 
make  his  appearance.  His  majesty  observed  to 
the  colonel  that  there  was  an  officer  missing,  and 
was  informed  that  he  was  on  guard.  "  Let  him 
be  sent  for,"  *says  the  king.  The  ensign  was 
brought  forth.  The  king  immediately  galloped 
up  to  him,  then  stopped,  and  looking  steadfastly 
in  his  face,  named  him  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  and 
ordered  a  liberal  sum  to  be  given  to  him. 


ATTAINDER. 

When  the  gallant  Count  de  Montgomery  was 
condemned  to  death  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,his 
children  were  also  deprived  of  the  title  of  nobles. 
When  Montgomery  heard  this  part  of  the  sen- 
tence read,  he  exclaimed,  "  If  my  children  have 
not  the  virtue  of  nobles  to  retrieve  this  loss,  I 
consent  to  their  degradation." 

DUKE  DEGRADED. 

In  the  year  1478,  George  Neville,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  was,  by  a  petition  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  publicly  degraded  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  his  titles  taken  from  him.  The  charge 
against  him  was,  that  having  by  gambling  and 
other  infamous  practices,  lost  his  fortune,  he  had 
not  sufficient  income  with  which  to  support  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  a  peer,  which  was  disgrac- 
ed in  his  person.  The  representation  was  made 
to  King  Edward  IV.,  who  directed  the  means  to 
be  pursued  for  his  ejection  out  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament.  The  degraded  duke  went 
to  France,  where  he  died  soon  after  in  the  most 
miserable  manner. 


DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

Scipio  de  Ferque,  Count  of  Lavagne,  was  re- 
lated to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  would  have 
made  him  a  marshal  of  France,  but  he  declined 
the  honor.  "  Madame,"  said  he,  "  I  have  serv- 
ed long  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  I  have  distin- 
guished myself  enough,  to  be  always  honored  as 
a  good  and  brave  gentleman,  but  not  enough  to 
be  a  marshal  of  France.  I  am  better  pleased 
with  the  reputation  I  enjoy,  than  with  the  high- 
est rank,  which  perhaps  might  make  me  lose 
it." 

The  place  of  one  the  queen'  s  chaplains  being 
vacant,  a  person  came  to  beg  his  interest  to  pro- 
cure it,  and  witli  this  view  he  delivered  him  a 
paper,  which  a  lucky  accident,  he  said,  had  put 
. into  his  hands;  M.  de  Ferque  on  perusing  it 
found  it  was  an  indisputable  title,  which  abso- 
lutely decided  against  him  in  a  very  considerable 
law-suit  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  an  estate 
at  Leurux.  "  I  am  going,"  said  he  to  the  man, 
"  to  write  word  to  my  adversary  that  he  has 
gained  his  cause,  and  that  I  am  ready  to  pay 
-him  all  the  expenses  and  costs,  to  which  1  ought 


to  be  condemned ;  he  shall  receive  with  my  let- 
ter these  title  deeds,  which  are  his,  and  which 
you  ought  to  have  sent  him,  had  you  not  as  bad 
an  opinion  of  me,  as  I  ought  to  have  of  you; 
begone." 


LORD    NELSON. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Nelson  towards  Sir  Ro- 
bert Calder,  when  that  gallant  officer  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  Admiralty,  shows  a  deli- 
cate sense  of  honor  on  the  part  of  both  parties. 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  Barham,  Lord  Nelson  says, 
"  Sir  Robert  felt  so  much  even  at  the  idea  of  be- 
ing removed  from  his  own  ship  in  the  face  of  the 
fleet,  that  I  much  fear  I  shall  be  thought  wrong 
by  the  Board.  I  may  be  thought  wrong  as  an 
officer  in  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Admiral- 
ty, by  not  insisting  on  Sir  R.  Calder's  quitting 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  Dreadnought,  and 
for  parting  with  a  ninety  gun  ship,  before  the 
force  arrives  which  their  lordships  think  neces- 
sary. But  I  trust  I  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing done  right,  as  a  man  to  a  brother  officer  in 
affliction  ;  my  heart  could  not  stand  it,  and  so  the 
thing  must  rest." 


POWER  OF    GENEROSITY. 

King  Edward  the  Elder  lying  at  Aust  Clive, 
invited  Leolin,  Prince  of  Wales,  then  at  Beach- 
ley,  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  a  conference  about 
matters  of  dispute  between  them;  but  Leolin, 
distrustful  of  the  English  monarch,  refused. 
Edward  on  this  passed  over  to  him,  which  so  af- 
fected Leolin,  that  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and 
embraced  the  boat  King  Edward  was  in,  saying, 
"  Most  wise  king,  your  humility  has  conquered 
my  pride,  and  your  wisdom  triumphed  over  my 
folly;  mount  on  my  neck,  which  I  have  exalted 
against  you,  and  enter  into  that  country  which 
your  goodness  this  day  has  made  your  own." 
And  taking  him  on  his  shoulders,  he  made  him 
sit  on  his  robes,  and  did  him  homage. 


ROMANTIC  VOW 

Queen  Joan  of  Naples,  at  a  magnificent  feast 
given  in  her  castle  of  Gaeta,  gave  her  hand  to 
Galeazzo  of  Mantua,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  ball.  The  dance  being  finished,  the  gallant 
knight  kneeled  down  before  his  royal  partner, 
and,  in  order  to  make  fitting  acknowledgment 
for  the  honor  done  to  him,  he  took  a  solemn  vow 
to  wander  through  the  world,  wherever  deeds  of 
arms  should  be  exercised,  and  not  to  rest  until 
he  had  subdued  two  valiant  knights,  and  had  pre- 
sented them  prisoners  at  her  royal  footstool,  to 
be  disposed  of  at  her  pleasure.  Accordingly, 
after  a  year  spent  in  visiting  various  scenes  of 
action  in  Brittany,  England,  France,  Burgundy, 
and  elsewhere,  he  returned,  like  a  falcon  with 
the  prey  in  his  clutch,  and  presented  two  prisoners 
of  rank  to  Queen  Joan.  The  queen  received 
the  gift  very  graciously,  and  declining  to  avail 
herself  of  the  right  she  had  to  impose  rigorous 
conditions  on  the  captives,  she  gave  them  liberty 
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without  ransom,  and  bestowed  on  them  several 
marks  of  liberality. 


RESPECT  TO    BRAVERY. 

In  the  chivalrous  ages,  the  undertaker  of  a 
rash  enterprise  often  owed  his  life  to  the  sympa- 
thy of  his  foes,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  any 
one  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  a  vow  of  chivalry. 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  when  Sir  Robert 
Knowles  passed  near  Paris,  at  the  head  of  an 
English  army,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
When  the  English  were  retreating,  and  had  set 
fire  to  all  the  villages  wherein  they  lodged,  so 
that  the  fires  were  distinctly  seen  from  Paris,  an 
English  knight,  who  had  made  a  vow  the  pre- 
ceding day,  that  he  would  advance  as  far  as  the 
barriers,  and  strike  them  with  his  lance,  did  not 
break  his  oath,  but  set  forward  with  his  lance  in 
his  hand,  his  target  on  his  neck,  and  complete- 
ly armed,  except  his  helmet,  which  was  carried 
by  his  squire.  When  he  approached  Paris,  he  put 
on  the  helmet.  He  then  galloped  forward,  un- 
til close  to  the  barriers,  to  which  he  advanced 
prancing.  They  were  open,  and  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  within  imagined  that  he  intended  to 
enter  the  town ;  but  he  did  not,  for  having  struck 
the  gates,  according  to  his  vow,  he  checked  his 
horse  and  turned  round.  The  French  knights 
who  saw  him  thus  retreat,  cried  out,  "  Get  away! 
get  away  !  thou  hast  well  acquitted  thyself." 
The  chivalrous  knight  escaped  this  danger;  but 
on  his  return,  he  met  a  butcher  on  the  pavement, 
who  struck  him  with  a  sharp  and  heavy  hatchet 
on  his  head,  before  he  had  time  to  defend  him- 
self, and  four  other  men  eoming  up,  they  killed 
him. 


HARVEY  ASTON. 

The  late  Harvey  Aston  associated  much  wkh 
the  royal  family;  and  when  he  was  going  to  In- 
dia, where  he  lost  his  life,  the  king  enjoined  him 
most  affectionately  never  more  to  fight  a  duel- 
In  the  fatal  meeting  with  Colonel  Allen,  Mr. 
Aston  was  shot  through  the  body  and  back  bone, 
but  with  the  greatest  firmness  continued  stand- 
ing, his  arm  extended,  and  pistol  presented,  for 
about  a  couple  of  minutes.  Sensible  that  he  had 
received  his  death  wound,  he  exclaimed,  "It 
■never  shall  be  said,  that  the  last  act  of  my  life 
was  an  act  of  revenge ;  "  and  gradually  low- 
ering his  arm  to  his  side.,  he  suuk  down  for- 
ever. 


XENOCRATES. 

The  philosopher  Xenocrates  being  summoned 
as  a  witness  on  trial  at  Athens,  and  having  giv- 
en his  evidence,  he  was,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished custom,  advancing  to  the  altar  to  swear 
to  the  truth  of  his  deposition  ;  when  the  Judges 
rising  from  their  seats,  unanimously  declared  his 
bare  assertion  to  be  sufficient  without  the  oath, 
although  they  themselves  were  not  in  any  case 
allowed  to  pronounce  judgment,  without  being 
(previously  sworn. 


EXPIATION. 

A  dragoon  having  been  carried  by  a  restive 
horse  against  Louis  XIV.,  during  an  action,  his 
majesty  became  angry,  and  lifted  his  cane,  as  if 
to  strike  him.  On  this,  the  soldier,  rendered 
desperate  by  such  an  affront,  immediately  tender- 
ed one  of  his  pistols  to  the  king,  exclaiming  at 
the  same  time,  "  Sire,  you  have  bereaved  me  of 
my  honor,  deprive  me  also  of  my  life."  The 
monarch,  instead  of  being  displeased  with  his 
sensibility,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  promote 
so  brave  a  man. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 
In  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection,  there  is 
an  anecdote  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which,  though 
related  by  one  of  his  enemies,  is  much  to  his 
credit.  It  states,  that  Oliver  having  obtained, 
not  by  the  fairest  means,  a  sum  of  money  from  a 
Mr.  Compton,  before  the  wars,  afterwards  re- 
stored it  to  him,  and  that  when  most  wanted,  as 
Compton  was  afraid  to  stir  abroad  for  fear  of 
being  arrested,  and  this  money  not  only  paid  the 
debt,  but  left  him  with  £100  in  his  purse. 


OPENING  OF    LETTERS. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  passes  the  following 
high  encomium  on  the  brave  Lord  Falkland,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Newbury.  "One  thing," 
says  the  noble  historian,  "  Lord  Falkland  could 
never  bring  himself  to  while  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  was  the  liberty  of  opening  letters,  upon 
a  suspicion  that  they  might  contain  matter  of 
dangerous  consequence ;  which  he  thought  such 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualifi- 
cation of  office  could  justify  him  in  the  tres- 
pass." 

WORD  OF  HONOR. 

When  Justice  North,  afterwards  the  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford,  during  one  of  his  circuits  vis- 
ited the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  af^his  princely  seat  at 
Badmington,  the  Lord  Arthur,  then  a  child  about 
five  years  old,  was  very  angry  with  the  judge 
(he  said)  for  hanging  men.  The  judge  replied, 
"  that  if  they  were  not  hanged,  they  would  kill  and 
steal."  "  No,"  said  the  little  boy,  "  you  should 
make  them  promise  upon  their  honor  they  would 
not  do  so,  and  then  they  would  not."  How 
delicate  must  the  noble  principle  have  been  in 
the  breast  of  this  infant  noble;  and  how  rich  a 
soil  wherein  to  plant  and  to  cherish  it. 


BRIBE  REFUSED. 
In  an  affair  at  Cremona,  during  the  war 
about  the  Spanish  succession,  Marshal  de  Ville- 
roi  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  the  enemy. 
The  marshal  offered  on  the  spot,  to  give  the  offi- 
cer who  commanded  the  party,  ten  thousaud  louis 
d'ors,  and  a  regiment  in  the  French  service,  if 
he  would  release  him.  The  officer,  whose  name 
was  Macdonell,  though  but  a  military  adventurer, 
of  Irish  extraction,  and  of  no  higher  rank  than  a 
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captain,  nobly   rejected  this  splendid  offer,    and 
carried  his  illustrious  prisoner  into  the  camp. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  A  BULLY. 
In  1793,  the  Prussian  officers  of  the  garrison 
of  Colberg  established  an  economical  mess,  of 
which  certain  poor  emigrants  were  glad  to  par- 
take. They  observed  one  day  an  old  major  of 
hussars,  who  was  covered  with  the  scars  of 
wounds  received  in  the  "  seven  years'  war/'  and 
half-hidden  by  enormous  grey  mustachios.  The 
conversation  turned  on  duels.  A  young  stout- 
built  cornet  began  to  prate  in  an  authoritative 
tone  on  the  subject.  "  And  you  major,  how 
many  duels  have  you  fought  1  "  "  None,  thank 
heaven,"  answered  the  old  hussar,  in  a  subdued 
voice;  "  I  have  fourteen  wounds,  and,  heaven 
be  praised,  there  is  not  one  in  my  back ;  so  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  feel  myself  happy 
in  never  having  fought  a  duel."  •*  But  you  shall 
fight  one  with  me,"  exclaimed  the  cornet,  reach- 
ing across  to  give  him  a  blow.  The  major,  agita- 
ted grasped  the  table  to  assist  him  in  rising,  when 
an  unanimous  cry  was  raised — M  Stchen  sie 
rhuic  herr  major  !  "  "  Don't  stir,  major  !  " 
All  the  officers  present  joined  in  seizing  the  cor- 
net, when  they  threw  him  out  at  the  window, 
and  sat  down  again  to  table  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred. 


GENERAL  DORFLING. 

The  celebrated  Prussian  general,  Dorfling, 
was  originally  a  tailor.  On  finishing  his  appren- 
ticeship, he  had  the  ambition  to  wish  to  see  Ber- 
lin. As  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  Elbe  in  a 
boat,  and  had  no. money  to  pay  the  expense,  the 
passage  was  refused  him.  Stung  with  this  af- 
front, he  disdained  a  trade  that  so  narrowed  his 
circumstances,  and,  throwing  his  wallet  into  the 
river,  enlisted  for  a  soldier. 

In  that  capacity  he  made  rapid  advances ;  he 
soon  gained  the  esteem  of  his  comrades,  after- 
wards of  his  officers,  and  lastly  of  the  Elector, 
his  master.  That  great  prince,  who  loved  war, 
who  had  made  himself  a  proficient  in  that  science, 
and  who  was  compelled  to  study  it,  rapidly  ad- 
vanced a  mar,  who,  to  great  military  knowledge, 
added  all  the  virtues  of  a  citizen. 

Dorfling  was,  after  some  time,  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and  in  that  capacity 
came  up  to  every  idea  that  could  be  formed  of 
a  man,  who,  from  a  common  soldier,  rose  by  his 
merit  to  be  a  general.  A  fortune  so  extraordi- 
nary excited  the  jealousy  of  many  who  had  not 
those  abilities  to  recommend  them  to  notice. 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  though 
Dorfling  was  a  great  man,  he  had  not  lost  the 
air  of  his  original  profession.  "  Yes,"  replied 
he  one  day  to  fthose  who  bantered  him,  "it  is 
true  that  I  have  been  a  tailor,  and  have  cut  out 
cloth  ;  but  now  (putting  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
sword)  I  use  this  instrument,  with  which  I  will 
cut  off  the  ears  of  any  man  who  dares  to  speak 
ill  of  me." 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 

Peter  the  Great,  in  moments  of  irritation, 
would  frequently  strike  the  persons  who  had  giv- 
en him  offence,  whatever  might  be  their  rank. 
A  blow  to  an  officer  of  rank,  would  have  excited 
astonishment  in  the  more  civilized  nations  of 
Europe;  but  in  Russia  it  is  an  imperial  custom 
so  very  common,  that  it  is  thought  nothing  of; 
and  Peter  I.,  who  was  easily  irritated,  was  very 
lavish  of  his  blows.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
very  sorry  for  his  violence,  acknowledge  himself 
to  be  wrong,  and  make  a  handsome  apology. 
His  subjects  did  not  consider  a  blow  from  the 
Emperor  an  affront,  and  thought  themselves  hon- 
ored by  an  apology.  This  was  not  the  case, 
however,  with  foreigners;  and  Le  Blond,  a 
French  architect,  whom  the  Czar  had  invited 
into  his  dominions,  having  received  the  stroke 
of  a  cane,  in  the  fir6t  transports  of  imperial 
anger,  took  it  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  fell  ill 
of  a  fever,  and  died. 


FORTY-SECOND  HIGHLANDERS. 

While  this  regiment  was  upon  duty  at  Dub- 
lin, in  the  year  1770,  a  Scotch  vessel  lay  in  the 
bay,  the  master  of  which  was  an  old  friend  of  three 
of  the  regiment.  This  man  was  arrested  for  a 
debt  of  considerable  amount,  and  lodged  in  jail. 
There  he  was  visited  by  his  military  friends, 
through  whose  means  he  made  his  escape.  The 
keeper  of  the  prison  suspected  the  soldiers,  and 
took  out  a  warrant  to  apprehend  them,  and  sent 
them  to  prison.  When  this  was  reported  to  the 
commanding  officer,  Colonel  Gordon  Graham,  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance  at  the  morning  pa- 
rade, and  expatiated  upon  the  disgrace  that  such 
conduct  reflected  upon  the  regiment.  The  com- 
panies immediately  consulted  together,  and  re- 
solved to  subscribe  a  sum  equal  to  the  debt;  and, 
on  condition  that  the  men  should  be  discharged, 
and  their  punishment  left  to  their  own  command- 
ing officer,  they  pledged  themselves  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  creditor.  This  offer  was  reject- 
ed, and  the  jailor,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
debt,  refused  to  give  up  the  prosecution.  Lord 
Townshend,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  hearing  of 
the  circumstance,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  regiment,  that  he  ordered  the  three 
men  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  became  himself  re 
sponsible  for  the  debt. 


BOLD  DEFIANCE. 

The  knights  in  the  chivalrous  ages,  were  not 
merely  satisfied  in  exhibiting  their  valor  in  for- 
mal combats,  but  they  would  often  display  their 
courage  by  stationing  themselves  at  some  pass  in 
a  forest,  or  a  bridge,  or  elsewhere,  compelling 
all  passengers  to  avouch  the  superiority  of  their 
own  valor,  and  the  beauty  of  their  mistresses, 
or,  otherwise,  to  engage  with  them  in  single 
combat.  When  Alexis  Comnenius  received 
the  homage  of  the  crusaders,  seated  upon  his 
throne,  previous  to  their  crossing  the  Helle- 
spont, during  the  first  crusade,  a  French  baron 
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seated  himself  by  tire  side  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
East.  He  was  reproved  by  Baldwin,  who  said, 
*'  What  ill-taught  clown  is  this,  who  dares  to 
keep  his  seat  when  the  flower  of  the  European 
nobility  are  standing  around  himl  "  The  empe- 
ror, dissembling  his  indignation,  desired  to  know 
the  birth  and  condition  of  the  audacious  Frank. 
"  I  am,"  replied  the  baron,  "  of  the  noblest  race 
of  France.  For  the  rest,  I  only  know  that  there 
is  near  my  castle  a  spot  where  four  roads  meet, 
and  near  it  a  church,  where  men  desirous  of  sin- 
gle combat  spend  their  time  in  prayer,  till  some 
one  shall  accept  their  challenge.  Often  have  I 
frequented  jhat  chapel,  but  never  met  I  one  who 
durst  accept  my  defiance." 


BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  a  private  gentle- 
man, caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  that 
actiou,  and  at  his  own  expense,  gave  it  to  every 
man  in  the  victorious  fleet.  Some  of  these  men, 
common  sailors,  have  been  known,  after  many 
years,  when  dying  upon  a  distant  station,  to  make 
it  their  last  request,  that  this  medal  should  be 
sent  home  to  their  friends. 


^  NOBLE  REVENGE. 

Two  French  noblemen,  the  Marquess  de  Va- 
laze,  and  the  Count  de  Merci,  were  educated  un- 
der the  same  masters,  and  reputed  amongst  all 
who  knew  them,  to  be  patterns  of  friendship, 
honor,  courage,  and  sensibility.  Years  succeed- 
ed years,  and  no  quarrel  had  ever  disgraced  their 
attachment;  when,  one  unfortunate  evening,  the 
two  friends  having  indulged  freely  in  some  fine 
Burgundy,  repaired  to  a  public  coffee-house,  and 
there  engaged  in  a  game  of  backgammon.  For- 
tune declared  herself  in  favor  of  the  marquess, 
and  the  count  was  in  despair  of  success;  in  vain 
did  he  depend  on  the  fickleness  of  the  goddess, 
and  that  he  should  win  her  over  to  his  side; — 
for  once  she  was  constant.  The  Marquess 
laughed  with  exultation  at  his  unusual  good-luck. 
The  count  lost  his  temper,  and  once  or  twice  up- 
braided the  marquess  for  enjoying  the  pain  which 
he  saw  excited  in  the  bosom  of  his  friend.  At 
last,  upon  a  fortunate  throw  of  the  marquess, 
which  gammoned  his  antagonist,  the  infuriated 
count  threw  he  box  and  dice  in  the  face  of  his 
brother  soldier. 

The  whole  company  in  the  room  were  in 
amazement,  and  every  gentleman  present  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  moment  in  which  the 
marquess  would  sheath  hi*  sword  in  the  bosom 
of  the  now  repentant  count. 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  the  marquess,  "  I  am  a 
Frenchman,  a  soldier,  and  a  friend.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  a  Frenchman,  a  soldier,  and 
a  friend.  I  know  and  I  acknowledge  the  lnws 
of  honor,  aod  will  obey  them.  Every  man  who 
sees  me,  wonders  why  I  am  tardy  in  putting  to 
death  the  author  of  my  dibgrace.  But,  gentlemen, 
the  heart  of  that  man  is  entwined  with  my  own. 
Our  days,  our  education,  our  temperaments,  and 
our  {riendsbips,  are  coeval.     But,  Frenchmen,  I 


will  obey  the  laws  of  honor  and  of  France;  I 
will  stab  him  to  the  heart."  So  saying,  he 
threw  his  arms  around  his  unhappy  friend,  and 
said,  "  My  dear  De  Merci,  I  forgive  you,  if  you 
will  deign  to  forgive  me  for  the  irritations  I  have 
|  given  to  a  sensible  mind,  by  the  levity  of  my  own. 
And,  now  gentlemen,"  added  the  marquess, 
"  though  I  have  interpreted  the  laws  of  honor 
my  own  way,  if  there  remains  one  Frenchman 
in  this  room,  who  dares  to  doubt  my  resolution 
to  resent  even  an  improper  smile  at  me,  let  him 
accompany  me;  my  sword  is  by  my  side,  to  re- 
sent an  affront,  but  not  to  murder  a  friend  for  whom 
I  would  die,  and  who  sits  there  a  monument  of 
contrition  and  bravery,  ready  with  me  to  chal- 
lenge the  rest  of  the  room  to  deadly  combat,  if 
any  man  dare  to  think  amiss  even  of  this  trans- 
action. 

The  noble  conduct  of  these  true  friends  was 
applauded  by  the  company  present,  who  felt  that 
'*  to  err,  was  human;  to  forgive,  divine."  The 
pardon  of  the  count  was  sealed  by  the  embraces 
of  the  marquess;  and  the  king  so  far  applauded 
both  the  disputants,  that  he  gave  them  the  cor- 
don blue. 


A  FATHER'S  TRIBUTE. 

At  the  siege  of  Buda,  in  1541,  there  was 
among  the  besiegers  an  old  German  captain  of 
the  name  of  Raschacius,  who  was  accompanied 
by  a  young  man  of  great  spirit  and  enterprise. 
One  day  the  son,  unknown  to  his  father,  joined 
in  a  skirmishing  party  against  the  Turks;  they 
were  met  by  another  sent  out  by  the  enemy ;  and, 
in  sight  of  both  armies,  a  gallant  fight  ensued. 
The  young  Raschacius  exhibited  prodigies  of  va- 
lor, but  being  at  length  separated  from  his  com- 
rades, and  surrounded  by  a  host  of  enemies,  he 
was  unfortunately  slain.  The  elder  Raschacius, 
who  was  with  other  captains,  intently  regarding 
the  varying  encounter,  on  observing  the  fall  of 
the  young  hero,  turned  about,  and  in  a  fervor  of 
admiration  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  glorious  fall!  Who- 
ever this  gallant  gentleman  may  be,  he  merits 
everlasting  renown.  In  the  whole  army  there  ia 
none  worthy  of  a  more  honorable  burial."  As 
the  rest  of  the  captains  were  expressing  their 
concurrence  in  these  sentiments,  the  dead  body 
of  the  young  Raschacius,  which  had  been  rescued 
by  some  of  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  was 
brought  into  the  camp.  All  flocked  around  to 
know  who  the  fallen  hero  was.  Alas!  how  great 
then  was  the  consternation  and  grief  of  the  vet- 
eran Raschacius,  to  discover  that  the  ill-fated 
youth,  on  whom  he  had  passed  so  just  an  encom- 
ium, was  his  own  son!  Every  one  present  shed 
tears  of  sympathy;  but  the  afflicted  father  him- 
self, unable  to  give  vent  to  the  flood  of  sorrow 
which  swelled  his  bosom,  after  gazing  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  speechless  agony,  on  the  corpse  of  his 
eon,  suddenly  fell  down  upon  it  and  expired. 

FALLEN    GREATNESS. 

When  the  Emperor   Charles  (he  Fifth,  after 
his  memorable  resignation   of  his  crown,   waa 
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waiting  at  Flushing  for  a  fair  wind  to  convey 
him  for  the  last  time  into  Spain,  he  held  a  con- 
ference with  Seldius,  the  ambassador  of  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand,  which  lasted  till  midnight.  As 
Seldius  was  about  to  take  his  departure,  the  em- 
peror called  for  some  of  his  servants  to  attend  the 
ambassador  down  stairs,  but  nobody  answered. 
Charles  then  took  up  a  candle  himself,  and  led 
the  way,  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  pro- 
testations on  the  part  of  Seldius,  of  the  shame 
and  pain  which  it  caused  to  him  to  experience 
so  great  a  condescension  from  so  mighty  a  prince. 
On  coming  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  Charles  thus 
addressed  his  guest:  "  Seldius,  remember  this  of 
Charles  the  Emperor,  when  he  shall  be  dead  and 
gone;  that  him  whom  thou  hast  known  in  thy 
time,  environed  with  so  many  mighty  armies  and 
guards  of  soldiers,  thou  hast  also  seen  alone, 
abandoned  and  forsaken,  yea,  even  by  his  own 
domestic  servants — I  acknowledge  this  change 
of  fortune  to  proceed  from  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  and  I  will  by  no  means  go  about  to  with- 
stand it." 


HONOR  TO  WHOM    HONOR  IS  DUE. 

The  city  of  Bagdad  having  been  relieved  by  a 
glorious  victory  achieved  by  Cartschugai  Chan, 
from  the  presence  of  a  vast  army  of  Turks,  which 
had  been  laying  siege  to  it  for  upwards  of  six 
months,  Shah  Abbas,  the  Persian  king,  hastened 
forth  to  do  honor  to  the  victorious  general,  who 
had  saved  himself  and  his  empire  from  threatened 
ruin.  The  emperor,  on  approaching  the  gene- 
ral, alighted  from  his  horse.  "  My  dearest  A ga," 
said  he,  "  I  have  by  thy  means  and  conduct  ob- 
tained so  noble  a  victory,  that  I  could  not  have 
desired  a  greater;  come,  get  upon  my  horse,  for 
it  is  but.  right  that  to  thee  the  first  honor  should 
this  day  belong."  Cartschugai,  overwhelmed  by 
such  unexampled  condescension,  cast  himself  at 
his  sovereign's  feet,  entreated  his  majesty  to  look 
on  him  as  his  slave,  and  not  expose  him  to  the  de- 
rision of  all  the  world,  by  doing  him  an  honor 
which  he  could  in  no  possible  way  deserve. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  entreaties,  however,  the 
gallant  Cartschugai  was  forced  to  mount  the  royal 
steed,  and  head  the  triumphal  procession  into 
Bagdad,  the  king,  and  all  the  other  Chans,  fol- 
lowing him  on  foot  at  a  distance  of  seven  paces. 


BEAUTY   RESCUED. 

After  the  fort  of  Anampore,  in  the  East  Indies, 
had  been  taken  by  storm,  the  troops  gave  them- 
selves up  to  almost  every  species  of  plunder  and 
excess.  A  young  English  officer,  on  entering  a 
house,  beheld,  to  his  astonishment,  his  black 
servants  attempting  to  force  away  a  young  fe- 
male who  had  fainted,  while  her  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  were  using  their  utmost  ef- 
forts to  rescue  her  from  death  and  infamy.  The 
officer  immediately  set  her  at  liberty;  and  total- 
ly occupied  with  contemplating  her  beauty,  which 
was  the  most  perfect  he  had  ever  beheld,  he 
did  not  observe  that  the  whole  family  were  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  imploring  his  protection, 
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and  bedewing  his  feet  with  their  tears.  As  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  from  his  amazement,  he 
raised  them  up,  and  though  he  felt  considera- 
ble pain  in  separating  himself  from  an  object 
which  had  made  so  lively  an  impression  o  i  his 
heart,  yet  honor  triumphed  over  love,  and  he 
conducted  the  young  lady  and  her  relatives  to  a 
place  of  safety  in  the  country. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ETIQUETTE. 

In  France,  under  the  old  regime,  there  was 
an  honorable  distinction  paid  to  the  Tiers  Etat, 
or  Commons,  by  the  other  two  orders,  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  takes  place  in  Britain.  When 
a  Royal  Session  occurred,  the  Commons  were 
received  by  the  nobles  and  clergy  standing  and 
uncovered.  In  parliament,  when  the  King  meets 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  Commons  are  not 
permitted  to  sit  down,  but  must  stand  below  the 
bar.  The  French  assume  to  themselves  the  credit 
of  being  the  politest  nation  in  the  world,  and  this 
anecdote  alone  may  suffice  to  vindicate  their  title 
to  the  distinction. 


INSTABILITY  OF   GREATNESS. 

A  favorite  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  had 
risen  to  so  high  a  degree  of  honor,  that  he  used 
to  say  he  had  but  two  discontentments  in  this 
life;  the  first  was,  that  he  could  grow  no  great- 
er, so  great  was  he  already  become;  and  the  se- 
cond, that  the  king,  with  all  his  revenues,  seemed 
to  him  too  poor  to  add  any  sensible  increase  to 
his.  Not  many  days  after  this,  the  arrogant  up- 
start was  detected  by  Ptolemy  in  a  treacherous 
intrigue,  condemned  to  be  hung  before  his  own 
door,  and  all  his  effects  confiscated. 


PAGE  OF  HONOR. 

When  Peter  the  Great  was  at  Vienna,  he  was 
invited  by  a  page,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to 
join  in  a  chase,  for  which  preparations  were 
made.  Peter  offered  the  gentleman  a  rouleau  of 
ducats,  but  he  refused  them,  saying,  "  a  page 
serves  for  honor,  and  cannot  accept  a  present  in 
money  from  any  one."  The  Czar,  pleased  with 
his  delicacy,  gave  him  a  sword  decorated  with 
diamonds.  "  I  am  gratified,"  said  he,  "  to  find 
that  you  despise  money;  accept,  therefore,  this 
weapon,  and  employ  it  in  defending  the  honoi 
and  glory  of  your  sovereign." 

ALPHONSUS  I.  OF  SPAIN. 
Ferdinand  the  First  of  Spain,  left  three  sons, 
Sanctius,  Alphonsus,  and  Garcius,  among  whom 
he  divided  his  extensive  dominions.  The  bro- 
thers, however,  lived  not  long  in  mutual  peace. 
Sanctius, who  was  of  a  fierce  and  arrogant  disposi- 
tion, quarrelled  with  his  brother  Alphonsus,  and 
declaring  war  against  him,  overthrew  him  in 
battle,  took  his  person  captive,  and  condemned 
him  to  be  immured  in  a  monastery  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Alphonsus,  however,  contrived  to  effect 
his  escape  from  his  place  of  confinement,  and  fled 
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for  protection  to  Almenon,  King  of  Toledo,  who, 
though  a  Moor,  and  of  a  different  religion,  had 
been  on  terms  of  amity  with  his  father,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  possessed  a  high  character  for  honor 
and  generosity.  Almenon  received  him  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness  and  hospitality;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  some  persons  of  the  Moorish  court 
conceived  a  jealousy  of  Alphonsus,  and  wished  to 
persuade  their  prince  tint  he  was  harboring  an 
ambitious  stranger,  who  might  ere  long  supplant 
him  in  his  throne.  The  sense  of  honor  in  Al- 
menon was,  however,  too  strong  to  be  moved  by 
such  representations;  he  contented  himself  with 
obtaining  from  Alphonsus  an  assurance,  that 
should  he  ever  be  restored  to  his  paternal  domin- 
ions, he  would  never  be  seen  in  arms  against 
the  country  which  had  given  him  refuge  in  the 
hour  of  distress.  Not  long  after,  King  Sanctius 
Avas  slain  by  conspirators  at  Zamora,  and  Al- 
phonsus received  letters  inviting  him  to  quit, 
with  all  possible  speed  and  secrecy,  the  country 
of  the  barbarians,  as  the  Spaniards  were  then 
wont  to  call  the  Moors,  in  order  to  seize  this  fa- 
vorable opportunity  of  recovering  his  lost  throne. 
Alphonsus  disdained,  however,  to  leave  his  gen- 
erous protector  in  so  clandestine  a  manner;  and 
repairing  to  Almenon,  acquainted  him  with  the 
intelligence  which  he  had  received.  "And 
now,"  continued  he,  "  most  noble  prince,  com- 
plete your  royal  favors  towards  me,  by  sending 
me  to  my  kingdom ;  that  as  hitherto  I  have  owed 
my  life,  so  I  may  now  also  be  indebted  for  my 
sceptre  to  your  generosity."  Almenon  embraced 
him,  congratulating  him  in  the  warmest  terms  on 
the  happy  change  in  his  fortune.  "  But,"  said 
he,  "  you  might  perchance  have  lost  both  crown 
and  life,  had  you  dishonorably  fled  without  thus 
acquainting  me  of  your  designs;  for  know  that  I 
had  tidings  as  well  as  you  of  the  death  of  Sanc- 
tius, and  that  I  was  silently  waiting  to  see  what 
course  you  would  take.  Had  you  offered  to 
steal  away  privately,  I  had  made  such  disposi- 
tions that  you  must  have  been  seized  and  brought 
back.  But  no  more  of  this;  all  I  shall  require 
of  you  is,  that  during  your  life,  you  shall  be  a 
true  friend  to  me  and  my  elder  son,  Hissemus." 
Of  this  Alphonsus  did  not  fail  to  give  the  strong- 
est assurances  to  the  Moorish  king,  who  not  only 
provided  him  with  all  things  suited  to  his  revived 
state  and  dignity,  but  appointed  a  gallant  retinue 
to  escort  him  to  his  native  dominions. 

History  tells  us  that  the  city  and  kingdom  6( 
Toledo  were,  notwithstanding,  afterwards  taken 
by  this  same  Alphonsus;  but  this  did  not  happen 
till  after  the  death  of  both  Almenon  and  his  son. 


PREROGATIVE. 
During  the  imprisonment  of  Francis  I.  at 
Madrid,the  captive  monarch, at  a  game  of  chance, 
won  the  stakes  from  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  de- 
manded his  revenge.  This  Francis  thought 
proper  to  refuse.  The  Spaniard  enraged,  threw 
down  his  gold  upon  the  table  with  a  furious  and 
insolent  air.  "  Thou  hast  reason  in  what  thou 
doest,"  exclaimed  he;  "  this  money  will  serve 
to  pay  thy  ransom."     The  king  incensed  at  this 


insult,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  the  cavalier 
through  the  body.  The  emperor,  when  com- 
plaint was  made  to  him  of  the  tragical  event  by 
the  relations  of  the  deceased,  made  this  cool  re- 
ply, "  Francis  did  right;  a  king  is  a  king  every- 
where." 


ENGLISH  AMBASSADOR. 

An  Ambassador  from  England,  on  being  pre 
sented  to  one  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  was  told  to 
do  some  particular  homage,  which,  as  bein" 
rather  inconsistent  with  the  instructions  of  his 
master,  and  too  humiliating  for  the  character  he 
had  the  honor  to  bear,  he  begged  leave  to  decline. 
Highly  piqued  at  this  imaginary  insult,  and  de- 
sirous of  putting  the  ambassador  out  of  counte- 
nance for  it,  the  king  cried  aloud  to  the  cour- 
tiers around  him,  "  What  !  has  my  good  brother 
of  England  no  other  men  in  his  court,  that  he 
has  sent  me  a  fool  to  represent  him  1"  "  O 
yes,  may  it  please  your  majesty,"  replied  the 
ambassador;  "  my  master  has  many  men  about 
him,  far  wiser  than  I;  but  he  makes  it  an  inva- 
riable rule,  to  suit  every  ambassador  to  the  king 
at  whose  court  he  is  to  reside." 


CHIVALROUS  HEROINE. 

The  most  singular  combat  by  which  arms 
were  ever  gained,  was  one  which  happened  in 
the  family  of  Hotot.  The  family  of  Dudley,  in 
Northamptonshire,  bears  for  a  crest  a  woman's 
head,  with  a  helmet;  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  her  throat-latch  loose.  The  occasion  of  this 
crest  was  singular.  In  the  year  1390,  Hotot 
having  a  dispute  with  one  Ringsdale,  about  the 
title  to  a  piece  of  land,  they  agreed  to  meet  on 
the  disputed  ground,  and  decide  it  by  combat. 
On  the  day  appointed,  Hotot  was  laid  up  with 
the  gout;  rather  than  he  should  suffer  in  his  hon- 
or, or  lose  his  land,  his  daughter  Agnes  armed 
herself  cap-a-pee,  mounted  her  father's  steed, 
and  went  to  meet  Ringsdale  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed. After  a  stubborn  fight,  she  dismounted 
him,  and  when  he  was  on  the  ground,  she  loosen- 
ed her  throat-latch,  lifted  up  her  he'met,  and  let- 
ting down  her  hair  upon  her  shoulders,  discover- 
ed her  sex.  Afterwards  married  into  the  Dud- 
ley family;  and  in  honor  of  this  heroic  action, 
her  descendants  have  always  used  the  above  crest, 
with  the  motto  Galcca  spes  salutis. 


HIGHLAND  FAITH. 

In  the  common  transactions  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  written  obligations  used  seldom  to 
be  required.  When  even  more  important  RgfM 
ments  were  to  be  concluded  and  confirmed,  the 
contracting  parties  merely  went  out  by  them- 
selves into  the  open  air,  and  looking  upwards, 
called  heaven  to  witness  their  engagements,  each 
party  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  promise  of 
payment,  and  by  way  of  seal  putting  a  mark  on 
some  remarkable  stone,  or  other  natural  object 
held  in  reverence  by  their  ancestors.  Although 
their    bargains  were  thus  privately   conducted, 
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there  were  few  instances  of  failure  in,  or  denial 
of  their  engagements.  A  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Stewart  agreed  to  lend  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  a  neighbor.  When  they  had  met,  and 
the  money  was  already  counted  down  on  the  ta- 
ble, the  borrower  offered  a  receipt.  As  soon  as 
the  lender  heard  this,  he  immediately  gathered 
up  the  money,  saying,  that  a  man  who  could  not 
trust  his  own  word  without  a  bond,  should  not 
be  trusted  by  him,  and  should  have  none  of  his 
money;  which  he  put  up  in  his  purse,  and  re- 
turned home. 


DEATH  OF  HENRY  II.  OF  FRANCE. 

Henry  the  Second  of  France,  who  excelled  in 
every  exercise  of  chivalry,  was  peculiarly  fond 
of  tournaments,  and  gave  a  splendid  succession 
of  them  on  the  marriage,  by  proxy,  of  Elizabeth, 
to  Philip  II.  at  Paris.  The  lists  extended  from 
the  palace  of  the  Tournelles,  to  the  Bastile,  across 
the  street  of  St.  Antoine.  In  the  first  two  days 
the  king  broke  several  lances  with  lords  of  his 
court,  in  all  of  which  he  showed  extraordinary 
vigor  and  address.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
tournaments,  June  30,  1559,  towards  the  close 
of  the  evening,  and  before  the  conclusion,  Henry 
showed  a  great  inclination  to  try  his  prowess 
against  the  Count  de  Montgomeri,  Captain  of 
his  Life  Guards;  he  was  the  son  of  Seigneur  de 
Lorges,  who  had  formerly  wounded  Francis  I. 
so  dangerously  on  the  head,  at  Romorentin  in 
Berri,  and  was'distinguished  for  his  superior  ad- 
dress in  these  combats,  above  any  nobleman  in 
the  kingdom. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  as  if  by  a  secret  pre- 
sage of  the  event,  entreated  the  king  not  to  enter 
the  lists ;  but  he  resisted  her  solicitations,  say- 
ing, he  would  break  one  lance  more  in  her  hon- 
aor.  Montgomeri  accepted  the  challenge  with 
great  reluctance.  Henry  commanded  him  to 
obey,  and  even  fought  with  his  vizor  raised;  but 
authors  are  not  quite  agreed  whether  it  was 
raised  intentionally,  or  flew  open  by  a  blow  from 
Montgomeri's  lance,  in  an  encounter  which  was 
so  violent,  that  the  count's  lance  broke  against 
the  king's  helmet;  he  then  fought  with  the  stump 
which  remained  in  his  hand,  and  with  it  had  the 
misfortune  to  strike  the  king  so  violent  a  blow 
under  his  eye,  as  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and 
deprived  him  instantly  of  both  speech  and  under- 
standing, though  he  lived  eleven  days  afterwards. 
This  circumstance  occasioned  the  suppression  of 
tournaments  in  France. 


SITTING  IN  THE    ROYAL    PRESENCE. 

The  city  of  Orleans  had  a  privilege  from  time 
immemorial,  of  sending  two  deputies  to  congrat- 
ulate each  French  king  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne;  at  the  audience  the  deputies  were  seat- 
ed, and  after  finishing  the  congratulation,  a  cup 
of  wine  was  administered  to  each  of  them,  which 
they  drank  sitting,  with  the  toast,  "  Vive  le 
Roi."  This  custom  of  a  citizen  sitting  in  the 
presence  of  majesty,  appeared  absurd  to  Hen- 
ry  the  Fourth,  and  he   resolved  to   abolish    it. 


When  the  deputies  came  to  congratulate  him,  he 
ordered  every  seat  to  be  removed  out  of  the  au- 
dience room.  The  deputies  found  no  seat,  but 
the  etiquette  did  not  permit  them  to  ask  for  one. 
After  the  ceremony  of  congratulation  was  over, 
the  cups  of  wine  were  administered  to  them,  to 
drink  the  toast  (which  was  considered  as  the 
homage  of  the  city);  they  looked  around  once 
more,  and  finding  no  chair  brought  in,  they  sat 
themselves  down  on  the  floor,  gave  their  toast, 
and  drank  the  wine,  sitting  in  the  king's  pres- 
ence, according  to  their  ancient  privilege.  Ven- 
tre-saint-gris  !  cried  Hjenry  (an  expression 
that  prince  always  made  use  of  when  greatly  sur- 
prised), it  is  a  seat  nature  furnished  them 
with,  and  I  could  not  withhold  it  from  them. 


THE  MERRY  KNIGHT. 
When  Sir  Henry  Marshal  Knt.  and  Alderman 
of  London,  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
from  George  II.,  he  fell  flat  on  the  floor.  The 
king  was  surprised ;  but  on  the  knight's  rising 
up,  he  facetiously  said,  "  Your  majesty  has  con- 
ferred so  much  honor  upon  me,  that  I  was  not 
able  to  stand  under  it."  His  majesty  ever  after 
called  him  his  merry  knight. 


JOSEPH  II. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  used  often  to  say  to 
those  who  were  encumbering  him  with  too  much 
respect,  either  at  their  houses  or  in  his  walks, 
"  Be  covered,  pray;  you  constrain  me;'  put  on 
your  hat,  or  I  shall  take  off  mine;  attend  me 
not  to  the  door,  your  time  is  precious;  no  com- 
pliment, speak  the  truth,  I  seek  to  know  it. 
Deliver  yourself  with  freedom,  I  love  it.  Dis- 
guise nothing;  I  came  not  abroad  to  seek  hon- 
ors, but  information."  He  likewise  declined 
the  seat  or  place  of  distinction,  whenever  he  ap- 
peared in  the  academies  of  sciences,  and  al- 
ways sat  down  anywhere  near  the  door  at  which 
he  entered. 

He  was  regular  in  his  attentions  to  all  reli- 
gious duties  in  the  public  churches,  and  as  con- 
stantly declined  accepting  any  particular  respect 
offered  to  him  in  such  places.  He  drank  from 
the  common  cup  with  the  rest  of  the  communi- 
cants, always  refusing  any  appropriate  one  that 
was  presented  to  him.  "  Why  such  distinc- 
tions 1  "  said  he  once ;  "  it  is  at  the  table  of  our 
Lord  that  all  mankind  re-enter  into  the  common 
rights  of  human  nature.  If  distinctions  are 
there  to  be  made,  the  honor  should  be  paid  to 
virtue,  not  to  rank;  and  are  kings  always  en- 
titled to  such  a  preference  1  " 


BUCCANEER   PARSON. 

Dr.  Blackburn  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
an  active  Buccaneer  in  the  West  Indies,  for  even 
Buccaneers  could  not  be  without  their  parson. 
In  one  of  their  cruises,  the  first  lieutenant  hav- 
ing a  dispute  with  him,  told  him,  that,  "if  it 
were  not  for  his  gown,  he  should  treat  him  in  a 
different    manner."     "  Oh,"    says    Blackburn, 
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"that  need  be  no  hindrance,  as  it  is  easily 
thrown  off — and  now  I  am  your  man."  On  this 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  fight  on  a  small 
island  near  where  the  ship  lay,  and  that  the  one 
who  fell  should  be  rolled  into  the  sea  by  the  sur- 
vivor, that  it  might  seem  as  if  walking  on  the 
cliff,  he  had  slipped  his  foot  and  tumbled  in.  The 
lieutenant  fell,  to  all  appearance  shot  dead. 
Blackburn  began  rolling  him  down  one  or  two 
declivities,  but  just  as  they  came  to  the  la6t,  the 
lieutenant  recovered  sufficiently  to  call  out,  "  For 
sake,  hold  your  hand."  "  Ah,"  said  Black- 
burn, "  you  spoke  jusj:  in  time,  for  you  had  but 
one  more  cast  to  the  bottom." 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  this  same  fighting 
parson  and  Buccaneer  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  be  Archbishop  of  York's  When  Sir  Charles 
Wager  heard  of  the  promotion,  "What,"  said 
he,  "my  friend  Dr.  Blackburn  made  Archbishop 
of  York!  I  ought  to  have  been  preferred  to  it  be- 
fore him,  for  I  was  the  elder  Buccaneer  of  the 
two." 


ADMIRAL  ALLEN. 

Admiral  Allen,  who  died  in  1801,  was  always 
distinguished  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  honor. 
On  the  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel,  Allen,  at  that 
time  captain,  and  who  served  under  him  in  the 
engagement  for  which  he  was  brought  before  a 
court  martial,  acted  in  a  manly,  honest,  and  dis- 
interested manner ;  and  although  brought  by  the 
prosecutor,  was  the  first  witness  who  set  Admi- 
ral Keppel's  conduct  in  a  clear  point  of  view. 
While  this  court  martial  was  assembled  at  Ports- 
mouth, a  man  came  one  morning  to  Captain  Al- 
len with  a  blank  cover,  inclosing  a  bank  note  to 
the  amount  of  £1000.  This  brave  seaman, 
whose  honor  was  alarmed,  considered  the  money 
as  a  bribe  to  give  evidence  against  his  friend, 
and  insisted  on  knowing  from  whom  this  extra- 
ordinary remittance  came.  The  messenger, 
however,  got  away  without  giving  any  explana- 
tion ;  but  returning  in  a  few  days  with  another 
bank  note  to  the  same  amount,  Captain  Allen 
locked  him  in  a  room,  took  out  a  pair  of  pistols, 
and,  by  threats,  compelled  the  man  to  confess, 
that  the  two  notes  came  from  a  lady,  who,  know- 
ing he  had  some  debts  to  discharge,  took  this 
method  to  relieve  him. 


BLOODLESS  ENTERPRISE. 

When  Maximilian  II.  was  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, two  gentlemen,  the  one  a  Spaniard,  the 
other  a  German,  having  asked  from  him  in 
marriage  his  natural  daughter,  the  beautiful 
Helen  Scarfequinn ;  the  emperor  told  them  that 
he  held  both  in  equal  estimation,  and  wished 
that  they  should  decide  the  matter  between  them- 
mItm,  by  a  trial  of  strength  and  dexterity.  As 
the  friend  of  both,  however,  he  took  the  liberty 
to  propose,  that  instead  of  risking  their  lives  by 
a  duel,  they  should  procure  a  sack,  in  which  he 
who  contrived  to  put  his  adversary,  should  es- 
poMe  the  lady.  The  two  gentlemen,  according- 
ly, contended  more  than  an  hour  before   the  as- 


sembled court,  when  at  length  the  Spaniard  fell; 
on  which  the  German,  Andrew  Eberhard,  Baron 
de  Talbert,  placed  his  rival  in  Che  sack,  took  him 
on  his  back,  and  deposited  him,  to  the  infinite 
diversion  of  all  the  spectators,  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor;  and  the  next  day  married  the  beauti- 
ful Helen.    ' 


CESAR  AND    ANTONY. 

When  Coesar  received  a  challenge  from  Anto- 
ny to  engage  him  in  single  combat,  he  very  calm- 
ly answered  the  bearer  of  the  message,  "  If  An- 
tony is  weary  of  life,  tell  him  there  are  other 
ways  to  death  than  the  point  of  my  sword." 
Who  ever  deemed  this  an  instance  of  cowardice  1 
All  ages  have  admired  it  as  the  act  of  a  discreet 
and  gallant  man,  who  was  sensible  of  his  own 
importance,  and  knew  how  to  treat  the  petulant 
and  revengeful  humor  of  a  discontented  adversa- 
ry with  deserved  contempt. 

SIR  JOHN  DOWNIE. 

Sir  John  Downie,  in  one  of  his  attacks  on  the 
French  at  Seville,  during  the  late  Peninsular 
war,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
French  general  in  command  suffered  him  to  be 
most  shamefully  insulted,  and  even  beaten,  a  treat- 
ment which  he  could  never  forget.  On  after- 
wards joining  Lord  Wellington!  he  happened  to 
be  posted  in  that  part  of  the  line  where  the  same 
French  general  was  opposed  to  him.  On  learn- 
ing this,  Sir  John  immediately  sent  him  a  chal- 
lenge, offering  to  fight  him  in  single  combat  in 
face  of  the  two  armies,  and  requesting  him  to 
name  the  day  and  fix  the  weapons;  but  the 
Frenchman  who  was  capable  of  illtreating  a 
brave  enemy,  could  not  be  expected  to  give  him 
the  satisfaction  of  a  man  of  honor,  and  returned 
no  answer. 


ECCENTRIC  AND  FATAL  DUEL. 

A  singular  duel  was  fought  at  Cuxhaven  a  few 
years  ago.  Two  young  men,  sons  of  shopkeepers 
there,  were  rivals  in  a  young  woman's  affections, 
and  quarrelled  on  her  account.  They  met  on 
the  Quay,  each  armed  with  a  musket,  they  fired 
by  a  signal  given  by  a  boy  beating  a  drum,  at 
thirty  yards  distance;  one  of  them  was  shot 
through  the  head,  and  instantly  expired;  the 
survivor  immediately  absconded. 

NATIONAL  HONOR  VINDICATED. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a  young  gentleman  of 
the  name  Of  Forbes,  who  was  a  cadet  in  the  Eng- 
lish regiment,  abandoned  his  colours  to  join  the 
Pretender  at  the  battle  of  Culloden ;  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  hanged  at  Inverness,  among 
several  other  deserters,  without  any  distinction. 
While  the  body  of  Forbes  was  still  suspended 
from  the  gibbet,  a  brutal  vulgar  English  officer 
struck  it  with  his  sword,  swearing,  that  "  all  his 
countrymen  were  traitors  and  rebels  like  him- 
self."    A  Scots  officer  in  the  royal  army  who 
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neard  it,  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and  de- 
manded satisfaction  for  the  insult  done  to  his 
country;  they  engaged  immediately,  and  while 
fighting,  all  the  officers  took  part  in  the  quarrel, 
and  swords  were  drawn  in  every  direction.  The 
soldiers,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  own  accord, 
beat  to  arms,  and  drew  up  along  the  streets ;  the 
Scots  on  one  side  and  the  English  on  the  other, 
and  a  warm  combat  was  beginning  with  fixed 
bayonets.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  happened 
to  be  out  of  town ;  information  of  the  occurrence 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  him,  and  he  has- 
tened to  the  scene  of  action  before  this  warfare 
had  made  much  progress,-  when  addressing  the 
Scots,  and  declaring,  that  whenever  he  com- 
manded them,  he  had  always  experienced  their 
fidelity  and  honor,  he  succeeded  in  appeasing 
them. 


PRIDE  OF  RANK. 

The  anecdote  is  well  known  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Busby  keeping  on  his  hat  when  visited  by 
King  Charles  II.,  and  apologizing  for  his  appar- 
ent want  of  respect,  by  saying,  that  he  should 
never  be  able  to  keep  his  scholars  in  subjection, 
if  they  thought  that  there  was  a  greater  man  in 
the  world  than  himself.  The  same  feeling  seems 
to  have  actuated  the  Gaelic  chiefs,  who  were 
excessively  proud  of  their  rank  and  prerogatives. 
When  the  first  Marquess  of  Huntley,  then  the 
chief  of  the  clan  Gordon,  was  presented  at  the 
court  of  James  VI.,  he  did  not  so  much  as  incline 
his  head  before  his  sovereign.  Being  asked  why 
he  failed  in  this  point  of  etiquette!  he  replied, 
that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  showing  any 
disrespect  to  his  king,  but  that  he  came  from  a 
country  where  all  the  world  were  accustomed  to 
bow  down  before  him. 

A  similar  instance  occurred  with  the  head  of 
another  family.  When  George  II.  offered  a 
patent  of  nobility  to  the  chief  of  the  Grants,  the 
proud  Celt  refused  it,  saying,  "  Wha  would  then 
be  Laird  of  Grant!" 


HONOR  AMONG  CONVICTS. 
In'  1813,  a  Portsmouth  packet  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  for  the  former  port,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  convicts,  sentenced  to  seven  years  trans- 
portation. When  off  the  Bolt,  the  packet  got 
upon  the  rocks,  and  soon  went  to  pieces.  For- 
tunately, the  captain,  crew,  and  convicts,  were 
all  saved.  The  latter,  by  the  humanity  of  the 
master,  had  all  their  irons  knocked  off",  and  when 
they  got  on  shore,  not  one  of  them  attempted  to 
make  a  bad  use  of  their  liberty,  or  to  effect  an 
escape. 


SHERIDAN. 

When  the  celebrated  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan became  the  suitor  of  Miss  Linley,  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  he  had  so  many  rivals,  that 
he  had  to  win  her  not  only  by  his  talents,  but  by 
his  sword.  Among  the  admirers  of  Miss  Linley, 
was  a  Mr.  Matthews,  a  gentleman  well  known 


in  the  fashionable  circles  at  Bath.  A  paragraph 
inserted  in  a  newspaper  was  construed  to  imply 
a  reflection  on  the  intimacy  between  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan and  Miss  Linley,  and  traced  through  the 
printer  to  Mr.  Matthews,  who  having  set  out  for 
London,  was  followed  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  They 
met,  and  fought  a  duel  with  swords,  in  a  tavern 
(now  a  china  shop)  at  the  coiner  of  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Sheridan's  second 
on  the  occasion  was  his  brother,  Charles  Francis, 
afterwards  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Great  cou- 
rage and  skill  were  displayed  on  both  sides;  but 
Mr.  Sheridan  having  succeeded  in  disarming  his 
adversary,  compelled  him  to  sign  a  formal  re- 
tractation of  the  paragraph  which  had  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Sheridan  then  hastened  to  Bath, 
and  as  it  was  reasonable  that  the  apology  should 
be  as  public  as  the  insult,  he  caused  the  retrac- 
tation to  be  inserted  in  the  same  paper  which 
had  been  the  vehicle  of  the  calumny. 

Mr.  Matthews  had,  soon  after  the  duel,  re- 
tired to  Wales;  but,  irritated  by  his  defeat,  and 
wishing  to  have  a  second  trial,  he  made  the  in- 
sertion of  his  acknowledgment  a  ground  for  a 
second  quarrel,  and  returned  to  Bath,  in  order 
to  demand  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Sheridan  for  the 
alleged  injury.  A  challenge  was  sent,  and  ac- 
cepted, although  Mr.  Sheridan  would  have  been 
justified,  according  to  the  most  delicate  puncti- 
lios of  honor,  in  declining  the  call ;  but  he  silenc- 
ed all  the  objections  of  his  friends,  and  the  par- 
ties met  the  next  morning  in  Kingsdown,  each 
with  a  second,  who  was  not  to  interfere,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence.  Having  dis- 
charged their  pistols  without  effect ;  they  betook 
themselves  to  their  swords.  The  first  onset  was 
fierce.  Sheridan  attempted  to  disarm  his  an- 
tagonist as  before,  but  was  baffled,  and  obliged 
to  close.  In  the  struggle  they  both  fell,  by  which 
both  their  swords  were  broken.  Matthews  hav- 
ing now  greatly  the  advantage,  by  pressing  on 
him,  asked  the  other  if  he  would  beg  his  life;  he 
was  answered,  that  he  scorned  it,  and  the  con- 
test was  renewed.  They  mangled  each  other  for 
some  time  with  theft- broken  swords;  and  Sheri- 
dan, having  received  some  dangerous  wounds, 
was  left  on  the  field  with  few  signs  of  life.  He 
was  conveyed  to  Bath,  while  Matthews  and  his 
second  drove  off  to  London. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  confined  for  several  weeks. 
His  generous  and  gallant  conduct,  as  well  as  his 
love,  completely  subdued  the  heart  of  the  young 
lady,  and  soon  afterwards  they  were  married. 

f-  

DEMANDING  PAY. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Ivry,  Colonel 
Thische,  who  commanded  the  German  troops  in 
the  service  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  demanded  the 
pay  then  due  to  his  men,  and  told  the  king  he 
feared  if  they  were  not  paid,  that  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  take  no  part  in  the  action. 
"  How,"  said  Henry,  with  great  warmth,  "  does 
it  become  a  man  of  honor  to  demand  money,  at 
the  moment  he  is  receiving  orders  to  engage  in 
battle'?"  Thische  retired  in  confusion.  The 
next  day,  when  Henry  harangued  his  troops,  he 
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took  occasion  to  tell  Thische  openly,  that  it  was 
not  just  to  impeach  the  honor  of  a  brave  man,  and 
that  he  knew  him  to  be  incapable  of  a  mean  ac- 
tion. Then  tenderly  embracing  him,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  attack.  Thische  assured  the 
king,  that  if  he  had  a  thousand  lives,  he  would 
sacrifice  them  all  to  his  majesty's  service,  and, 
true  t6  his  word,  in  a  few  hours  he  fell  near  the 
king,  covered  with  wounds. 


DUEL  PREVENTED 
In  1783,  two  officers,  with  their  seconds,  met 
in  a  field  near  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  to  fight 
a  duel,  but  were  happily  prevented  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  clergyman,  who  lived  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. This  gentleman  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing as  they  alighted  from  their  carriage,  and  who 
suspected  their  intentions,  interfered,  and  by  his 
polite  and  affectionate  address,  effected  an  hon- 
orable reconciliation. 


POWER  HONORABLY  RESIGNED. 

When  the  Parthians  rebelled  against  their 
king,  Artabanus,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  conn- 
try,  they  set  up  Cynamus  in  his  stead.  Artaba- 
nus found  an  able  protector  and  ally  in  Jazates, 
King  of  the  Adiabeni,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  re- 
conquer his  crown,  when  the  Parthians,  fearful 
of  the  issue,  privately  sent  ambassadors  to  treat 
of  terms  of  submission.  "  Most  willing,"  said 
they,  "are  we  to  return  under  the  dominion  of 
our  lawful  prince;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
dispose  of  Cynamus,  whom  we  have  elected  to  be 
king,  and  to  whom  we  have  sworn  allegiance." 
From  all  difficulty  on  this  score  they  were,  how- 
ever, speedily  relieved,  through  the  honor  and 
generosity  of  Cynamus  himself.  Having  re- 
ceived secret  intelligence  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward, he  had  written  letters  to  Artabanus  and 
Jazates,  in  which  he  assured  them,  that  on  their 
appearance,  he  would  most  cheerfully  yield  up  the 
sceptre  of  Parthia.  The  two  princes  according- 
ly made  no  other  reply  to  the  ambassadors,  than 
that  they  would  advance  and  trust  to  the  conse- 
quences. As  soon  as  they  entered  the  Parthian 
territory,  Cynamus,  to  the  surprise  of  all  about 
him,  went  forth  to  meet  the  invaders,  adorned  in 
his  royal  robes,  with  the  diadem  on  his  head,  and 
attended  by  a  becoming  retinue,  yet  wholly  un- 
armed. On  drawing  near  to  Artabanus,  Cyna- 
mus dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him:  "  Most  noble  Artabanus,  when  the 
Parthians  had  driven  thee  from  the  kingdom,  and 
were  resolved  to  confer  it  on  another,  at  their 
entreaty,  I  received  it;  but  as  soon  as  I  knew 
that  it  was  their  desire  to  restore  it  to  thee, 
their  true  and  lawful  king,  and  that  the  only 
hindrance  to  it  was,  that  they  should  do  it  with- 
out my  consent,  I  not  only  forbore  to  oppose 
them,  but  as  thou  seest,  1  come  of  my  own  free 
will  and  accord,  and  thus  restore  it  to  thee." 
So  6aying,  he  took  the  diadem  from  his  own 
head,  and  after  assisting  to  fit  it  on  that  of  Ar- 
tabanus, returned,   in  the  royal  train,  as  one  of 


the  humblest  of  subjects  to  that  capital  which  he 
had  left  so  shortly  before,  in  all  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  sovereignty. 

IRISH  KNIGHTS. 
Mr.  Harwood,  the  Irish  barrister,  passing 
through  Drogheda  during  the  lord  lieutenancy  of 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  called  upon  the  mayor,  who 
was  his  friend,  and  by  trade  a  grocer.  "  How 
fares  my  old  friend! "  asked  the  counsellor, 
"  Och,  upon  my  honor,  never  worse. "     "  Why, 

what's  the  matter!  "     "  How  the  d 1  shall 

I  sell  my  cheese  and  butter,  now  the  Duke  of  Dor- 
set has  made  me  a  knight'?"  *«  Poh,  poh!  " 
rejoined  Harwood,   "  hold  your  tongue  you  old 

fool.     By ,  you  may  think  yourself  well 

off  he  did  not  make  you  a  duke." 

CHEVALIER  BAYARD. 

The  chevalier  Bayard  was  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  and  the 
model  of  soldiers  and  men  of  honour,  so  much  so, 
that  he  was  denominated  the  knight  without 
fear  and  without  reproach.  In  the  year  1500, 
many  towns  of  the  Milanese,  which  had  risen 
against  Louis  XIL,  submitted  on  the  approach 
of  the  troops  which  that  prince  had  sent  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience.  The  deputies  of  these 
towns,  in  order  to  court  the  favor  of  this  celebra- 
ted chevalier,  sans  peur  ct  sans  reproche,  pre- 
sented him  with  some  plate  curiously  wrought. 
His  general,  knowing  he  was  not  rich,  and  see- 
ing him  refuse  it,  desired  lii^  to  accept  it. 
"Heaven  forbid  !  "  replied  the  generous  cheva- 
lier, "  that  any^Jfing  should  continue  in  my  pos- 
session which  1  receive  from  the  hands  of  such 
perfidious  people  !  "  So  saying,  he  dist^uted 
it  piece  by  piece,  among  the  soldiers  thatnvere 
nearest  him,  without  reserving  the  least  part  to 
himself. 

At  the  retreat  of  Rebec,  in  1524,  where  he 
fell,  he  was  discovered  wounded,  and  under  a  tree, 
by  Bourbon,  who  led  the  foremost  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  and  who  expressed  pity  and  regret  at 
the  sight.  "Pity  not  me,"  exclaimed  the  high 
spirited  chevalier,  "  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour 
ought,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty;  they,  in- 
deed, are  objects  of  pity,  who  fight  against  their 
king,  their  country,  and  their  oath."  The 
Marquess  de  Pescara,  passing  soon  after,  mani- 
fested his  admiration  of  Bayard's  virtue,  as 
well  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fate,  with  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  gallant  enemy.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  be  removed  with  safety  from  that  spot, 
he  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and  ap- 
pointed persons  proper  to  attend  him.  He  died, 
however,  notwithstanding  their  care,  as  his  an- 
cestors for  several  generations  had  done,  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Pescara  ordered  his  body  to  be 
embalmed  and  sent  to  his  relations;  and  such 
was  the  respect  paid  to  him,  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  commanded  that  his  body  should  be  re- 
ceived with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his 
dominions.  In  Dauphin6,  Bayard's  native 
country,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came  out  in  pro- 
cession to  meet  it. 
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EARLY  GRECIAN  COSTUME.  . 

Whether  we  regard  the  Grecian  attire  of 
the  head  or  of  the  body,  it  is  precisely  that  of  the 
earliest  and  rudest  periods  which  exhibits  in  its 
arrangement  the  greatest  degree  of  study,  almost 
to  foppishness.  In  those  Grecian  basso-relievos 
and  statues,  which  either  really  are  of  very  early 
workmanship,  or  which  at  least  profess  to  imi- 
tate the  style  of  work  of  the  early  ages  (formerly 
mistaken  for  Etruscan,)  every  lock  of  hair  is  di- 
vided into  symmetrical  curls  or  ringlets,  and  eve- 
ry fold  of  the  garment  into  parallel  plaits;  and 
not  only  the  internal  evidence  of  those  monuments 
themselves,  but  the  concurring  testimony  of  au- 
thors, shows  that  in  those  remote  ages,  heated 
irons  were  employed  both  to  curl  the  hair  and 
beard,  and  to  plait  the  drapery.  It  was  only  in 
later  times  that  the  covering,  as  well  of  the 
head  as  the  body,  was  left  to  assume  a  more  easy 
and  uncontrolled  flow. 

At  first,  as  appears  both  from  ancient  sculp- 
ture and  paintings,  men  and  women  alike  wore 
their  hair  descending  partly  before  and  partly 
behind,  in  a  number  of  long  separate  locks,  either 
of  a  flat  and  zig-zagged,  or  of  a  round  and  cork- 
screw shape.  A  little  later  it  grew  the  fashion 
to  collect  the  whole  of  the  hair  hanging  down  the 
back,  by  means  of  a  riband,  into  a  single  broad 
stream,  and  only  to  leave  in  front  one,  two,  or 
three  long  narrow  locks  hanging  down  separate- 
ly; and  this  is  the  head-dress  which  Minerva,  a 
maiden  affecting  old  fashions  and  formality,  nev- 
er seems  to  have  quitted;  and  which  Bacchus, 
though  not  originally  quite  so  formal,  thought 
proper  to  re-assume  when  on  his  return  from 
amongst  the  philosophers  of  India,  he  chose  him- 
self to  adopt  the  beard  and  mien  of  a  sage.  La- 
ter still,  the  queue  depending  down  the  back, 
;was  taken  up,  and  doubled  into  a  club;  and  the 
side  locks  only  continued  to  reach  in  front,  as 
low  down  as  the  breast.  But  these  also  gradu- 
ally shrunk  away  into  a  greater  number  of  small 
tufts  or  ringlets  hanging  down  about  the  ears, 
and  leaving  the  neck  quite  unconfined  and  bare. 
So  neatly  was  the  hair  arranged  in  both  sexes 
round  the  forehead,  and  in  the  males  round  the 
chin,  as  sometimes  to  resemble  the  cells  of  a  bee- 
hive ;  and  at  others,  waves  and  meanders  execu- 
ted in  wi rework. 

Greatly  diversified  were,  among  the  Grecian 
females,  the  coverings  of  both  extremities.  La- 
dies reckoned  among  the  ornaments  of  the  head, 
the  mitry  or  bushel-shaped  crown,  peculiarly  af- 
fected by  Ceres;  the  tiara,  or  crescent-formed 
diadem,  worn  by  Juno  and  by  Venus;  and  rib- 
ands, rows  of  beads,  wreaths  of  flowers,  nettings, 
fillets,  skewers,  and  gew-gaws  inncinerable. 

ROMAN   WOMEN. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  women  wore  dresses 


of  a  kind  of  stuff",  so  transparent,  that  the  body 
might  be  seen  through  it.  This  stuff  was  made 
of  silk,  so  extremely  fine,  that  it  was  dyed  a  pur- 
ple color  before  it  was  made  up ;  for  when  this 
species  of  gauze  was  manufactured,  it  was  so 
delicate,  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  admitted 
the  dye.  The  shellfish  which  furnished  the  pre- 
cious material  for  this  color,  was  found  near  the 
island  of  Cos;  whence  writers  have  denomina- 
ted this  stuff  the  dress  of  Cos.  Varro  named 
these  habits,  "  dresses  of  glass."  They  continu- 
ed in  vogue  till  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  declaims 
loudly  against  them.  We  learn  from  Isaiah, 
that  the  women  and  maidens  of  Jerusalem  wore 
dresses  of  a  similar  nature. 


TAX  ON  BEARDS. 

The  growth  of  beards  was  regulated  by  statute 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  "  It  was  ordered  that  no  fellow  of  that 
house  should  wear  a  beard  of  above  a  fortnight's 
growth."  Transgression  was  punished  with 
fine,  loss  of  commons,  and  finally  expulsion;  but 
fashion  prevailed,  and  in  the  following  year  all 
previous  orders  respecting  beards  were  repealed. 

The  favorite  custom  or  fashion  of  a  nation 
can  never  be  altered  without  incurring  displeas- 
ure; and  no  act  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 
was  so  obnoxious  as  the  tax  he  laid  upon  beards. 
This  monarch  ordained,  that  the  noblemen,  gen- 
tlemen, tradesmen,  and  artisans,  (the  priests  and 
peasants  excepted)  should  pay  a  hundred  roubles 
to  be  able  to  retain  their  beards;  that  the  low- 
er classes  should  pay  one  copeck  for  the  same 
liberty;  and  he  established  clerks  at  the  differ- 
ent gates,  to  collect  these  duties.  Such  a  new 
and  singular  impost  disturbed  the  vast  empire 
of  Russia.  Both  religion  and  manners,  as  well 
as  fashion,  were  thought  in  danger.  Complaints 
were  heard  from  all  parts ;  and  they  even  went 
so  far  as  to  write  libels  against  the  sovereign. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  the  decree  against 
beards  was  rigidly  put  in  force,  and  the  most  un- 
lawful violence  was  publicly  committed;  the  ra- 
zor and  the  scissors  were  everywhere  made  use 
of.  A  great  number,  to  avoid  more  cruel  ex- 
tremities, obeyed  with  reluctant  sighs.  Some 
of  them  carefully  preserved  the  sad  trimmings  of 
their  chins;  and  in  order  never  to  be  separated 
from  these  favorite  locks,  ordered  that  they  should 
be  placed  with  them  in  their  coffin. 


WHISKERS. 

Among  the  European  nations  that  have  been 
most  curious  in  whiskers,  Spain  holds  the  first 
rank;  and  the  Spaniards  have  often  made  the 
loss  of  honor  consist  in  that  of  their  whiskers. 
The  Portuguese  were  not  the -least  behind  thetu 
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in  this  respect.  In  the  reign  of  Catherine,  Queen 
of  Portugal,  the  brave  John  de  Castro  had  just 
taken  in  India  the  castle  of  Diu;  victorious,  but 
in  want  of  everything,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  ask  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  to  lend  him  a  thous- 
and pistoles,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  fleet; 
and  as  a  security  for  that  sum,  he  sent  them  one 
of  his  whiskers,  telling  them,  "  All  the  gold  in 
the  world  cannot  equal  the  value  of  this  natural 
ornament  of  my  valor;  and  I  deposit  it  in  your 
hands  as  a  security  for  the  money."  The.  whole 
town  was  affected  with  this  singular  trait  of  he- 
roism, and  every  one  interested  himself  about 
this  invaluable  whisker;  e?en  the  women  were 
desirous  to  testify  their  respect  for  so  brave  a 
man;  several  sold  their  bracelet's  to  increase  the 
sum  asked  for;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  sent 
him  immediately  both  the  money  and  his  whisker. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  whis- 
kers attained  the  highest  degree  of  favor,  at  the 
expense  of  the  expiring  beards.  In  those  days 
of  gallantry,  thev  became  the  favorite  occupation 
of  lovers ;  a  fine  black  whisker,  elegantly  turned 
up,  was  a  very  powerful  mark  of  dignity  with  the 
fair  sex.  Whiskers  continued  in  fashion  during 
the  early  part  of  the  l-eign  of  Louis  XIV.  This 
king,  and  all  the  great  men  of  his  reign,  took  a 
pride  in  wearing  them;  and  they  were  the  orna- 
ment of  Turenne,  Colbert,  Conde,  Corneille,  Mo- 
liere,  &c.  It  was  then  no  uncommon  tiling  for  a 
favorite  lover  to  have  his  whiskers  turned  up, 
combed,  and  pomatumed  by  his  mistress  ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  a  man  of  fashion  took  care  to  be  al- 
ways provided  with  every  little  necessary  article, 
especially  whisker  wax.  It  seems  the  levity  of 
the  French  made  whiskers  undergo  several  chan- 
ges, both  in  form  and  name;  there  were  Spanish, 
Turkish,  guard  dogger  whiskers ;  in  short,  royal 
ones,  which  were  the  last  worn,  their  smallness 
proclaiming  their  approaching  fall. 

It  is  not  well  known,  that  there  was  a  severe 
law  in  China,  against  plucking,  removing,  or 
transporting  the  whiskers  of  Confucius,  that  idol 
of  Chinese  philosophers;  and  that  beheading 
was  the  punishment  of  those  caught  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Confucius's  incomparable  whiskers  were  said 
to  impart  the  knowledge,  while  they  conferred 
the  manly  beauty,  of  the  illustrious  sage  upon  the 
wearer.  After  this  proof  of  the  antiquity  and 
influence  of  whiskers,  is  it  surprising  that  the 
weak  should  wear  them,  that  they  may  look 
strong;  the  old,  that  they  may  look  young;  the 
cowardly,  that  they  may  look  brave ;  and  the  ug- 
ly, that  they  may  look  beautiful'? 

WIGS. 

Wigs  were  invented  about  the  time  of  the  first 
Roman  Emperors.  Baldness  was  then  consider- 
ed a  deformity,  and  we  are  told  that  Otho  had  a 
kind  of  scalp  of  fine  leather,  with  locks  of  hair 
upon  it,  so  well  arranged,  as  to  appear  natural ; 
yet  Domitian,  who  reigned  some  years  after  him, 
did  not  find  means  to  hide  his  want  of  hair, 
though  ho  mortified  by  it,  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  hear  the  subject  of  baldness  mentioned. 


The  Chevalier  Folard  asserts,  in  his  notes  on 
Polybius,  that  wigs  were  in  use  before  the  time 
of  Hannibal;  and  he  cites  a  passage  from  that 
author,  not  only  to  prove  that  Hannibal  wore  one 
himself,  but  to  infer  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  fact  is  related,  that  it  was  not  then  introdu- 
ced into  Rome  until  the  period  already  mention- 
ed. ,  It  is,  indeed,  pretty  evident,  that  wigs  were 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar ;  for  it  is 
well  understood  that  he  valued  his  crown  of  lau- 
rels more  as  a  covering  for  his  baldness,  than  for 
the  honor  it  conferred;  and  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed, that  if  wigs  had  been  generally  worn,  he 
would  not  have  neglected  so  easy  a  method  of 
covering  his  baldness. 


CAPS. 

The  cap  is  generally  the  emblem  of  liberty, 
and  was  given  to  the  Roman  slaves  in  the  cere- 
mony of  emancipating  them,  whence  the  proverb, 
Vocare  servos  ad  pileum.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  used  as  a  mark  of  infamy.  In  Italy, 
the  Jews  are  distinguished  by  a  yellow  cap;  at 
Lucca,  by  an  orange  colored  one.  In  France, 
those  who  had  been  bankrupts,  were  obliged  ever 
after  to  wear  a  green  cap,  to  prevent  people 
from  being  imposed  on  in  any  futiue  commerce. 
By  several  decrees  in  1584,  1622,  1628,  1688, 
it  was  ordained,  that  if  they  were  at  any  time 
found  without  their  green  cap,  their  protection 
should  be  null  and  their  creditors  empowered  to 
cast  them  into  prison.  A  similar  law  prevailed  at 
one  time  in  Scotland;  bankrupts  were  obliged 
to  wear  a  coat  of  many  or  "  dyvours  colours.  " 

The  Chinese  have  not  the  use  of  the  hat  like 
us,  but  they  wear  a  cap  of  a  peculiar  structure, 
which  the  laws  of  civility  will  not  allow  them  to 
put  off;  it  is  different  for  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  That  used  in  summer  is  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  ending  at  the  top  in  a  point.  It  is  made 
of  a  very  beautiful  kind  of  mat,  much  valued  in  that 
country,  and  lined  with  satin;  to  this  is  added 
at  the  top,  a  large  lock  of  red  silk,  which  falls 
all  round  as  low  as  the  bottom  ;  so  that  in  walk- 
ing, the  silk  regularly  fluctuating  on  all  sides, 
makes  a  graceful  appearance.  In  winter  they 
wear  a  plush  cap,  bordered  with  martlets'  or 
foxes'  skin;  but  in  the  ornaments,  it  resembles 
the  summer  caps. 


HATS. 
Hats  are  Eaid  to  have  been  first  used  about  the 
year  1400,  at  which  time  they  became  of  use  for 
country  wear,  riding,  &c.  Father  Daniel  re- 
lates, that  when  Charles  II.  made  his  public  en- 
try into  Rouen  in  1449,  he  had  on  a  hat  lined 
with  red  velvet,  and  surmounted  with  a  plume  or 
tuft  of  feathers;  he  adds,  that  it  is  from  (his  entry, 
or  at  least  under  this  reign,  that  the  use  of  hats 
and  caps  is  to  be  dated,  which  henceforward  be- 
gan to  take  place  of  the  chaperoons  and  hoods 
that  had  been  worn  before.  In  process  of  time, 
from  the  laity,  the  clergy  also  took  this  part  of 
the  habit;  but  it  uns  looked  on  as  a  great  abuse, 
and  several  regulations  were  published,  forbidding 
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any  priest  or  rellgiotis  person  to  appear  abroad 
in  a  hat  without  coronets,  and  enjoining  them  to 
keep  the  use  of  the  chaperoons  made  of  black. 
cloth,  with  decent  coronets;  if  they  were  poor, 
they  were  at  least  to  have  coronets  fastened  to 
their  hats,  and  this  upon  penalty  of  suspension 
and  excommunication. 

The  use  of  hats  is,  however,  said  to  have  been 
of  a  longer  standing  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Brittanyj  by  two  hundred  years,  and  especially 
among  the  canons ;  but  these  were  no  other  than 
a  kind  of  caps,  and  from  hence  arose  the  square 
caps  worn  in  colleges,  &c;  Lobineau  observed, 
that  a  Bishop  of  Dol,  in  the  12th  century,  zeal- 
ous for  good  order,  allowed  the  canons  alone 
to  wear  such  hats ;  enjoining,  that  if  any  other 
person  come  with  them  to  church,  divine  service 
should  immediately  be  suspended. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  first  made  the  hat  the  sym- 
bol or  cognizance  of  the  cardinals,  enjoining  them 
to  wear  a  red  hat  at  the  ceremonies  and  proces- 
sions, in  token  of  their  being  ready  to  spill  their 
blood  for  Jesus  Christ* 


SPANISH  ANTIQUES. 

In  the  good  old  times  of  Spain,  few  things 
were  more  admired,  than  the  skill  displayed  by 
the  ladies  in  the  adornment  of  their  heads.  Some 
of  them  wore  necklaces  made  of  steel,  to  which 
thin  rods  of  iron  were  fastened  before  and  be- 
hind, and  curved  upwards  at  the  end.  These 
were  used  to  expand  the  veil,  which  was  thrown 
over  the  head.  Others  decorated  the  head  with 
an  assemblage  of  semi-circular  ornaments,  which 
hung  down  to  the  ears  or  the  shoulders,  gradually 
diminishing  in  size.  Their  highest  piich  of  co- 
quetry consisted  in  a  very  large  and  highly  po- 
lished forehead.  In  order  to  have  this  mark  of 
beauty  in  perfection,  they  shaved  the  head  im- 
mediately above  the  forehead,  and  afterwards 
Spared  no  pains  to  render  the  skin  as  smooth  as 
possible.  The  head-dress  of  these  ladies,  with 
the  large  forehead <,  was  equally  singular.  It  was 
a  kind  of  cap,  a  foot  high,  stuck  on  the  hair, 
dressed  in  the  form  of  a  toupee,  which  was  cover- 
ed with  a  black  veil.  Similar  head-dresses 
were  seen  in  France  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV. ;  and  we  find  traces  of  them,  at  present,  in 
dome  of  the  Spanish  provinces. 

SHORT    AND  LONG  DOUBLETS. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  an  act  was  passed, 
forbidding  all,  except  the  nobility,  to  wear  short 
doublets;  but  no  sooner  were  these  proscribed, 
than  long  cloaks  became  the  fashion,  and  their 
use  by  the  commonalty  grew  at  length  as  obnox- 
ious to  our  ancestors  of  rank,  as  the  short  doub- 
lets had  ever  been. 

,c  The  commons,"  says  the  Eulogiurti,  "  were 
besotted  in  excess  of  apparel;  going  some  in 
wide  surcoats,  reaching  to  their  loyns;  some  in 
a  garment  reaching  to  their  heels,  close  before, 
and  strutting  out  on  both  sides;  so  that  on  the 
back,  they  make  men  seem  women,  and  this  they 
call  by  a  redicukms  name,  gown,"  &c< 
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ENGLISH  AND  SCOTS. 

The  monk  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  Life  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  complains  that  such  was  the 
pride  of  dress,  that  the  squire  endeavored  to  out- 
shine the  knight  in  the  richness  of  his  apparel; 
the  knight  the  baron,  the  baron  the  earl,  and  the 
earl  the  king  himself.  This  vanity  became  gen* 
eral  among  the  people  of  every  class  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  reign,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  Scots,  who  Dr.  Henry  says  could 
not  afford  to  be  such  egregious  fops  as  the  En- 
glish, to  make  the  following  well  known  lines: 

"  Long  beirds  hertiless, 
Peynted  whoods  witless, 
Gay  cotes  graceless, 
Maketh  England  thiteless.'* 


MOURNING  COSTUMES. 

The  Colors  of  dress  for  mourning,  differ  ac- 
cording to  persons  and  countries.  In  Italy,  the 
women  once  mourned  in  white,  and  the  men  in 
brown.  In  China  they  wear  white.  In  Tur- 
key, Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia,  celestial 
blue.  In  Egypt,  yellow,  or  the  color  of  a  dead 
leaf.  The  Ethiopians  wear  grey;  and  in  Edrope 
the  mourning  color  is  black. 

Each  of  these  colors  had  originally  its  signifi- 
cation; white  is  the  emblem  of  purity;  celestial 
blue  denotes  the  place  we  wish  to  go  to  afterdeath  ; 
yellow,  or  the  dead  leaf,  indicates  that  death  is 
the  end  of  human  hope,  and  that  man  falls  as  the 
leaf;  grey  signifies  the  earth  to  which  the  dead 
return;  and  black,  marks  the  absence  of  life* 
because  it  is  the  want  of  life. 

The  Lycians,  as  we  read  in  Valerius  Maxi* 
mus,  when  any  cause  of  mourning  befel  them, 
put  on  the  clothes  of  women,  in  order  that  the 
effeminacy  of  the  dress  might  the  sooner  make 
them  ashamed  of  grieving.  The  Thracians, 
again,  never  grieved  at  all ;  but  used  to  celebrate 
the  death  of  a  friend  with  every  expression  of 
mirth  and  joy,  as  a  removal  from  a  state  of 
misery,  to  one  of  never-ending  felicity. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Eighth, 
the  Queens  of  France  wore  white  upon  the  death 
of  their  husbands,  and  were  called  "reines 
blanches."  On  the  death  of  that  monarch,  the 
color  was  changed  to  black. 

A  wardrobe  account  for  half  a  year  to  Lady 
Day,  1684,  in  a  MS.  purchased  by  Mr.  Brander, 
at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  George  Scott,  Esq.  of 
Woolston  Hall,  contains  the  following  entries 
for  the  king's  mourning:  "A  grey  coat,  lined 
with  murrey  and  white  flowered  silk,  with  gold 
loops,  and  four  crape  hatbands.  A  sad  colored 
silk  coat,  lined  with  gold  striped  lutestring, 
with  silver  and  silk  buttons,  and  a  purple  crape 
hatband.      A  purple  coat." 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  who  died  itf  1705, 
never  shaved  his  beard  during  the  time  of  mourn- 
ing, which  often  lasted  for  a  considerable  period* 
In  this  he  followed  the  example  of  the  Jews* 
The  empress  dowagers  never  lay  aside  their 
mourning;  and  even  their  apartments  are  hung 
with  black  till  their  deaths. 

The  nieces  of  the  Popes  never  wear  mourning, 
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not  even  for  their  nearest  relations;  as  the  Ro- 
mans deem  it  so  great  a  happiness  for  a  family  to 
have  a  Pope  in  it,  that  nothing  ought  to  afflict 
His  Holiness's  kindred. 

Queen  Anne,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  wore  black  and 
white,  with  a  mixture  of  purple  in  some  part  of 
her  dress.  The  precedent  was  taken  from  the 
dress  worn  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  for  the 
Earl  of  Darnley,  which  was  a  case  exactly  in 
point. 

The  costume  prescribed  for  mourning  is  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  depending  upon  the  taste  and 
usages  of  different  countries.  In  England,  pur- 
ple is  the  peculiar  mourning  worn  by  the  sover- 
eign.     The  king  and  queen  never  wear  black. 


SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

However  absurd  some  fashions  may  appear, 
or  however  culpable  in  a  moral  point  of  view 
luxurious  modes  of  living  may  be,  sumptuary 
laws  have  been  considered  by  all  sound  econo- 
mists as  equally  unjust  and  inexpedient;  unjust, 
because  of  their  depriving  us  of  a  portion  of  lib- 
erty, which  it  is  not  requisite  for  the  welfare  of 
the  scate  that  we  should  give  up ;  and  inexpedient, 
because  such  is  the  volatility  of  our  natures,  that 
no  sooner  is  excess  restrained  in  one  shape,  than 
it  breaks  forth  in  another,  and  perhaps  a  contra- 
ry direction.  Never  was  this  more  strongly  ex- 
emplified, than  in  the  changes  (already  noticed) 
from  long-piked  to  square  toed  shoes,  and  from 
short  to  long  doublets;  but  indeed  the  whole 
history  of  fashion  is  a  series  of  triumphs  over  in- 
terference and  restraint. 

The  Statute  Book  of  England,  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries,  contains,  however,  but 
few  laws  of  this  sort;  and  all  of  them,  except 
one,  which  had  been  overlooked,  and  is  noticed 
by  Blackstone,  were  repealed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  feudal  barons 
having  since  then  lost  the  power  of  despots  over 
their  vassals  and  dependants,  and  the  distinctions 
between  the  ranks  of  society  having  become  soft- 
ened down  into  more  easy  and  regular  grada- 
tions, laws  of  this  kind  have,  in  modern  time, 
ever  been  deemed  too  contemptible  and  impolitic 
to  be  again  introduced  into  a  British  House  of 
Parliament. 


BOOTS. 

Boots  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Carians.  They  were  at  fir6t  made  of  leather,  af- 
terwards of  brass  or  iron,  and  were  proof  against 
both  cuts  and  thrusts.  It  was  from  this  that 
Homer  calls  the  Greeks  brazen  booted.  The 
boot  only  covered  half  the  leg;  some  say  the 
right  leg,  which  was  more  advanced  than  the 
left,  it  being  advanced  forwards  in  an  attack 
with  the  sword  ;  but  in  reality  it  appears  to  have 
been  used  on  either  leg,  and  sometimes  on  both. 
Those  who  fought  with  darts  or  other  missile 
weapons,  advanced  the  left  leg  foremost;  so  that 
in  inch  cases,  this  only  was  booted. 

Boots  were  much  used  by  the  ancients,  either 


for  riding  on  horseback  or  walking.  The  boot 
was  called  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ocrea;  by  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  greva,  gamberia, 
bainberga,  bemberga,  or  benbarga. 

The  Chinese  have  a  kind  of  boots  made  of 
silk,  or  fine  stuff,  lined  with  cotton,  a  full  inch 
thick,  which  they  always  wear  at  home.  These 
people  are  always  booted;  and  when  a  visit  is 
made  to  them,  if  they  happen  to  be  without  their 
boots,  their  guest  must  wait  till  they  put  them 
on.  They  never  stir  out  of  doors  without  their 
boots  on;  and  their  scrupulousness  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  are  always 
carried  in  chairs. 


PINS. 

Pins  were  brought  from  France  in  1543,  and 
were  first  used  in  England  by  Catherine  Howard, 
Queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Before  that  inven- 
tion, both  sexes  used  ribands  and  laces,  with 
points  and  tags,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  skewers  of 
brass,  silver,  and  gold. 

In  the  year  1543,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  no 
person  shall  put  to  sale  any  pinnes,  but  only  such 
as  shall  be  double-headed,  and  have  the  heads 
soldered  fast  to  the  shank  of  the  pinnes,  well 
smoothed,  the  shank  well  shaped,  the  points  well 
and  round  filed,  counted  and  sharpened." 

The  pin  manufactory  affords  employment  to  a 
number  of  children  of  both  sexes,  who  are  thus 
not  only  prevented  from  acquiring  habits  of  idle- 
ness and  vice,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  initiated 
in  their  early  years  in  those  of  a  beneficial  and 
virtuous  industry. 


THE  EXACT  CUT. 

Honest  Fuller  relates,  that  "  Sir  Philip 


Cal- 


thorp,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  having  sent  as  much  cloth  of  fine  French 
Tawny  as  would  make  him  a  gown,  to  a  tailor 
in  Norwich,  it  happened  that  one  John  Drakes,  a 
shoemaker,  coming  into  the  shop,  liked  it  so 
well,  that  he  went  and  bought  of  the  same  as 
much  for  himself,  enjoining  the  tailor  to  make  it 
of  the  same  fashion.  The  knight  being  informed 
thereof,  commanded  the  tailor  to  cut  his  gown 
as  full  of  holes,  as  his  shears  could  make;  which 
so  purged  John  Drakes  of  his  proud  humor,  that 
he  would  never  be  of  that  gentleman's  fashion 
again." 


EMPEROR  PAUL. 

The  Russian  Emperor,  Paul,  into  whose  com- 
position the  departed  soul  of  some  pragmatical 
tailor  would  almost  seem  to  have  transmigrated, 
was  regularly  attentive  to  the  dress  of  his  sub- 
jects. It  was  regulated  by  the  police  itself,  un- 
der his  orders.  The  dress  consisted  of  a  cocked 
hat,  or,  for  want  of  one,  a  round  hat  pinned  up 
with  three  corners;  a  long  cue;  a  single-breast- 
ed coat  and  waistcoat;  knee  buckles  instead  of 
strings,  and  buckles  in  the  shoes.  Orders  were 
given  to  arrest  any  person  seen  in  pantaloons. 
A  servant  was  caned  in  the  streets  for  wearing 
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his  neckcloth  too  thick.  A  lady  at  court  wearing 
her  hair  rather  lower  in  her  neck  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  decree,  was  ordered  into  close 
confinement,  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water. 

GLOVES, 

Charlemagne,  about  the  year  790,  granted  an 
unlimited  right  of  hunting,  to  the  abbots  and 
monks  of  Sithin,  for  making  gloves  and  girdles 
of  the  skins  of  the  deer  they  killed,  and  covers 
for  their  books.  Stowe  relates,  "  that  Edward 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  having  travelled  into  Italy, 
is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first  that  brought 
into  England  embroidered  gloves,  and  perfumes; 
and  presenting  the  queen  (Elizabeth)  with  a  pair 
of  the  former,  she  was  so  pleased  with  them, 
as  to  be  drawn  with  them  in  one  of  her  por- 
traits." 

George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  receiv- 
ed a  glove  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  queen 
had  dropped  it;  when  the  earl  taking  it  up  to 
return  to  her,  she  presented  it  to  him  as  a  mark 
of  esteem.  He  adorned  it  with  jewels,  and 
wore  it  in  the  front  of  his  hat  at  the  tourna- 
ments. 


MIRRORS. 
Dr.  Shaw  relates,  that  "  in  the  Levant,  mir- 
rors form  a  part  of  female  dress ;  for  that  the 
Moorish  women  in  Barbary  are  so  fond  of  their 
ornaments,  and  particularly  of  their  looking- 
glasses,  which  they  hang  upon  their  breasts,  that 
they  will  not  lay  them  aside,  even  when  after  the 
drudgery  of  the  day,  they  are  obliged  to  go  two 
or  three  miles  with  a  pitcher  or  a  goat's  skin, 
to  fetch  water."  The  Israelitish  women  were  so 
fond  of  their  mirrors,  made  of  polished  brass,  that 
they  even  carried  them  to  their  most  solemn 
places  of  worship. 


FANS. 

The  fan  of  antiquity  was  of  a  very  different  shape 
from  that  in  use  in  our  time;  it  was  more  like 
a  hand  screen  with  a  round  handle,  was  frequent- 
ly composed  of  feathers,  and  then  was  used  by 
the  Roman  ladies ;  the  Italian  fans  were,  how- 
ever, very  like  ours,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
shape  of  the  modern  fan  has  been  copied  from 
the  Italians.  It  appears  that  men  were  some- 
times so  effeminate  as  to  use  a  fan.  Greene  re- 
proaches the  men  of  his  day  from  wearing  plumes 
of  feathers  in  their  hands,  which  in  wars,  their 
ancestors  wore  on  their  heads.  Looking-glass- 
es were  sometimes  set  in  these  fans,  in  the  broad 
part  above  the  handle. 

It  was  formerly  the  fashion  of  a  servant  to  at- 
tend on  purpose  to  carry  the  lady's  fan  when 
she  walked  out,  and  this  was  one  of  the  offices  of 
her  gentleman  usher. 

"  In  Spain,*'  says  a  recent  traveller,  "  the  fan 
is  a  universal  appendage  to  a  lady's  dress;  she 
is  scarcely  ever  seen  without  it,  when  in  a  prom- 
enade or  in  the  drawing-room.  In  that  warm 
climate  it  is  rather  indispensable  for  its  utility, 


and  it  serves  also  as  a  graceful  assistant  to  their 
expressive  action  in  conversation. 

"Lady  W (Wellesley  we  presume)  as- 
similates herself  with  Spanish  fashion;  she  has 
adopted  the  dress  of  the  ladies;  in  the  playful 
use  of  the  fan,  she  confesses  her  deficiency;  she 
has  translated  Addison's  descriptions  of  his  ap- 
plication of  it,  by  the  ladies  of  different  ages 
and  inclinations,  which  the  Spanish  ladies  ex- 
emplify, and  allow  to  be  correct.  You  would 
hardly  have  supposed  that  the  Spectator  was  in 
Cadiz;  but  as  I  have  it  at  hand,  I  will  quote 
the  passage  which  gives  you  the  words  of  com- 
mand, and  I  will  refer  you  to  the  second  paper 
of  the  work,  for  the  full  explanation  of  them. 

Handle  your  fans. 
Unfurl  your  fans. 
Discharge  your  fans. 
Ground  your  fans. 
Recover  your  fans. 
Flutter  your  fans. 

"All  these  parts  of  the  exercise  a  lady  told  me 
were  correct ;  and  she  went  through  her  part  in 
the  various  uses  of  it,  from  youth  to  age,  as 
perfectly  as  if  Addison  had  been  the  drill  Ser- 
jeant." 

HIGH  AND  LOW  HEAD-DRESSES. 

About  the  year  1714,  two  English  ladies  visit- 
ing Versailles,  gave  the  fashion  of  low  head- 
dresses to  the  French  ladies,  who  at  that  time 
wore  them  so  high,  arranged  like  organ  pipes, 
that  their  heads  seemed  in  the  middle  of  their 
bodies.  The  king  loudly  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  the  superior  taste  and  elegance  of  the 
English  fashion,  when  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
Were  of  course  eager  to  adopt  it. 

The  high  head-dresses,  however,  had  scarce- 
ly been  exploded  in  France,  than  they  were 
adopted  in  England,  and  carried  to  the  Utmost 
extravagance.  The  ingenuity  of  the  hair-dress- 
ers was  racked  to  know  how  to  build  decorative 
towers  on  the  heads  of  our  females,  and  various 
have  been  the  expedients  they  have  hit  upon  in 
cases  of  emergency;  a  lady's  slipper,  or  an  old 
distaff,  often  serving  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
due  elevation. 


REASON  FOR  SINGULARITY. 

A  celebrated  old  general  used  to  dress  in  a 
fantastic  manner,  by  way  of  making  himself  bet- 
ter known.  It  is  true,  people  would  say,  "  Who 
is  that  old  fooH  "  but  it  is  also  true,  that  the 
answer  was,  "  that  is  the  famous  general— who 
took  such  a  place." 

COSMETICS. 

When  or  where  cosmetics  were  first  used  to 
aid  or  repair  the  human  complexion,  is  unknown  J 
the  Roman  ladies  used  them,  and  the  very  list 
of  their  cosmetics  would  almost  fill  the  colums 
of  a  modern  newspaper.  Ovid  has  noticed  them, 
and  even  given  a  recipe  for  one  which  he  con- 
sidered the  moat  celebrated.  Pliny  speaks  of 
a  wild  vine,  which  was  used  to  refresh  the  com- 
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plexion.  Martial  says,  Fabula  feared  the  rain 
on  account  of  the  chalk  upon  her  face;  and  Ss» 
bella  the  sun,  because  of  the  ceruse  with  which 
she  was  painted. 


WRECK  OF  FASHION. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom,  that  when  fash- 
ions were  worn  out  at  Paris,  the  milliners  and 
dress  makers  sent  the  antiquated  articles  to  Rus- 
sia and  Sweden,  with  which  countries  the  com- 
merce of  fashion  was  not  the  least  important. 
A  vessel  laden  with  such  merchandize,  was  once 
run  down  in  the  channel  of  Petersburgh.  Next 
day  a  salmon  was  caught  in  the  Neva,  dressed  in 
a  white  satin  gown;  in  the  same  net  were  found 
two  large  cod  fish,  nearly  enveloped  in  muslin 
handkerchiefs;  and  it  was  supposed  that  many 
a  shark  and  porpoise  was  dressed  in  robes  of  the 
latest  fashion,  which  had  been  intended  for  the 
fair  ladies  of  Petersburgh. 


VALUE  OF  A  HEAD    OF  HAIR. 

The  Countess  of  Suffolk  had  married  Mr. 
Howard,  and  they  were  both  so  poor,  that  they 
took  a  resolution  of  going  to  Hanover,  before  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  order  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  future  royal  family.  Such  was  their  pov- 
erty, that,  having  some  friends  at  dinner,  and  be- 
ing dissappointed  of  a  full  remittance,  the  coun- 
tess was  forced  to  sell  her  hair  to  furnish  the  en- 
tertainment. Long  wigs  were  then  in  fashion, 
and  the  countess's  hair  being  fine,  long,  and  fair, 
produced  her  twenty  pounds. 

The  countess's  hair,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  exceeded  in  value  by  that  of  an  Oxfordshire 
lass,  of  whom  we  find  the  following  story  record- 
ed in  the  Protestant  Mercury  for  July  10,  1700. 
"An  Oxfordshire  lass  was  lately  courted  by  a 
young  man  of  that  country,  who  was  not  willing 
to  marry  her  unless  her  friends  could  advance  fif- 
ty pounds  for  her  portion;  which  they  being  in- 
capable of  doing,  the  lass  came  to  this  city,  to  try 
her  fortune,  where  she  met  with  a  good  chapman 
in  the  Strand,  who  made  a  purchase  of  her  hair 
(which  was  delicately  long  and  light)  and  gave 
her  sixty  pounds  for  it,  being  twenty  ounces  at 
three  pounds  an  ounce;  with  which  money  she 
joyfully  returned  into  the  country,  and  boug-ht 
her  a  husband." 

Even  the  hair  of  this  Oxfordshire  lass  is  rival- 
led by  that  of  an  old  lady  who  died  in  1720, 
whose  long  grey  tresses  are  said  in  the  journals 
of  that  period  to  have  been  sold  to  a  periwig  ma- 
ker for  fifty  pounds. 


JAMES  VI. 
James  VI.,  who  seemed  to  think  that  nothing 
could  be  right  which  his  sovereign  pleasure  did 
not  regulate,  took  particular  pains  with  the  dress 
of  his  subjects.  After  disgracing  the  statute 
books  with  many  absurd  enactments  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  at  length  procured  it  to  be  "  statuted, 
that  the  fashion  of  cloaths  now,  anno  1621,  pre- 
sently used.,  be  not  changed  by  man   or  woman, 


and  the  wearers  thereof,  under  the  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  the  cloaths,  and  an  hundred  pounds  to 
be  paid  by  the  wearer,  and  as  much  by  the  ma- 
ker of  said  cloths,  toties  quoties."  According 
to  the  fashion  then  in  use,  that  is  ordained  by 
law,  and  thus  vainly  attempted  to  be  rendered 
perpetual,  no  person  could  wear  lawns  or  cam- 
brics, or  cloth  trimmed  with  gold,  or  feathers  on 
their  heads,  or  pearls  or  precious  stones,  &c. 
To  make  the  arbitrary  nature  of  this  law  the 
more  felt,  it  exempted  from  its  operation  those 
very  persons  to  whom  it  was  most  likely  to  have 
a  salutary  application,  viz.  noblemen,  prelates, 
lords  of  session,  barons  of  quality,  their  wives, 
sons,  and  daughters ;  as  also  heralds,  trumpeters, 
and  minstrels. 


FATAL  FROLIC. 

Charles  the  Sixth  of  France  gave  a  masquer- 
ade, in  which  himself  and  five  courtiers  played 
the  part  of  satyrs,  to  resemble  which  they  were 
clothed  in  close  linen  habits,  besmeared  with  ro- 
sin, and  then  stuck  with  down  all  over.  One  of 
the  company,  in  a  frolic,  touched  one  of  these 
satyrs  with  a  lighted  torch  as  they  were  dancing 
in  a  ring;  the  consequence  was,  that  all  the  six 
masks  or  satyrs  were  instantly  enveloped  in 
flames;  four  of  the  six  were  burnt  to  death  on 
the  spot;  and  the  king  never  recovered  the 
fright  and  disorder  occasioned  by  the  accident. 


EAR    RINGS. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  his  youth,  set  the  fashion  of 
wearing  ear  rings,  which  had  before  that  time 
been  confined  to  females  and  to  slaves,  who  were 
chiefly  distinguished  in  that  manner  from  free- 
men. The  custom  once  introduced,  continued 
to  be  general  among  young  men  of  family,  until 
the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  adhering 
closely  to  a  manly  simplicity  of  dress,  abolished 
this  effeminate  foppery.  Ear  rings  have  at  va- 
rious periods  been  fashionable  in  France  with 
gentlemen,  even  so  late  as  the  revolution,  when 
the  wearing  of  golden  rings  was  prohibited. 

STARCHING. 
In  1564,  Mistress  Dingham  van  den  Plasse,  a 
native  of  Flanders,  came  to  London  with  her 
husband,  and  followed  the  profession  of  astarch- 
er,  in  which  she  was  very  eminent.  She  met 
with  great  encouragement  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  this  country,  and  was  the  first  that 
publicly  taught  the  art  of  starching.  Her  price 
was  four  or  five  pounds  for  teaching  her  profes- 
sion to  any  person,  and  another  pound  for  teach- 
ing them  how  to  make  the  starch. 


LOVE  MARKS. 

During  the  reign  of  England's  maiden  queen, 
it  was  the  etiquette  for  a  man  professing  himself 
deeply  in  love,  to  assume  certain  outward  marks 
of  negligence  in  his  dress,  as  if  too  much  occupied 
by  his  passion,  to  attend  to  such  trifles;  or  driv- 
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en  by  despondency  to  a  forgetfulness  of  all  out- 
ward appearances.  In  particular,  his  garters 
were  not  to  be  tied.  Thus  Shakspeare,  in  "  As 
you  like  it:  "  "Then  there's  none  of  my  uncle's 
marks  upon  you ;  he  taught  me  how  to  know  a 
man  in  love.  Then  your  hose  should  be  ungar- 
tered,  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeves  unbut- 
toned, your  shoes  untied,  and  everything  about 
you  denoting  a  careless  desolation." 


COURT  MOURNINGS. 

The  custom  of  converting  court  mournings  in- 
to public  ones,  is  often  very  injurious  to  trade, 
to  the  propensity  of  which,  it  is  the  strongest  re- 
commendation of  fashion  that  it  so  materially 
contributes.  It  has  also  something  in  it  ex- 
tremely absurd.  "  When  one  is  afraid  (says  the 
Spectator)  to  ask  the  wife  of  a  tradesman,  whom 
she  has  lost  of  her  family ;  and  after  some  pre- 
paration, endeavors  to  know  whom  she  mourns 
for,  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  hear  her  explain  her- 
self, that  we  have  lost  one  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria! "  The  same  writer  gives  a  ludicrous  pic- 
ture of  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, but  possessed  with  a  strong  propen- 
sity to  appear  as  a  man  of  fashion,  who  made  a 
single  mourning  coat  serve,  by  help  of  scour- 
ing, turning,  and  fresh  buttons,  for  half  the  po- 
tentates in  Europe. 


MILITARY  MANIA. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  with  America, 
when  men  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune  in  Eng- 
land did  not  disdain  the  life  and  habits  of  a  sol- 
dier, the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  dressed  out  in 
the  regimentals  of  the  Derby  militia,  of  which 
the  duke,  her  husband,  was  colonel,  visited  them 
in  their  camps  at  Tiptree  and  Warley.  From 
this  moment  all  the  women,  young  and  old,  were 
seized  with  a  kind  of  military  mania  for  dress, 
and  appeared  even  during  the  dog  days,  arrayed 
in  scarlet  broadcloth. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  anterior  to 
this  period,  all  the  articles  of  dress  correspond- 
ent with  temporary  occurrences,  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  men  alone.  In  1692,  a  neckcloth  call- 
ed a  Steenkirk,  from  the  celebrated  battle  of 
that  name,  appears  to  have  been  worn  by  every 
one  who  affected  the  character  of  a  gentleman ; 
and  Marlborough's  victory  at  Ramillies,  served 
as  an  introduction,  while  it  affixed  the  appella- 
tion to  a  handsome  and  expensive  wig,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  century. 


A  LEVEE  ACCIDENT. 
A  British  consul  at  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  attending  to  pay  his  compliments  on  a 
birth  day,  took  his  station,  as  usual,  waiting  to 
be  presented  when  the  empress  passed  by.  The 
master  of  the  ceremonies  announcing,  as  the  em- 
press walked  on,  the  names  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  present,  at  last  announced,  "  the  Brit- 
ish Consul,  Mr.  C ."     The   Consul  bowed, 

but    unfortunately  standing    under  a  cut  glass 


chandelier,  and  being  somewhat  fidgety,  as  most 
Englishmen  are  upon  great  occasions,  had  got 
somehow  or  other  the  toupee  of  his  bag-wig  en- 
tangled in  the  wire  of  the  drops;  so  that,  when 
he  bowed  (and  that  he  did  very  low),  there  was 
at  least  two  feet  between  his  bald  pate  and  the 
suspended  periwig,  and  he  could  not,  on  rising, 
get  his  head  into  dock  again.  The  smothered 
laugh  was  against  him,  and  it  required  all  his 
good  sense  and  good  nature,  when  he  got  home, 
to  make  so  unlucky  a  day  as  pleasant  as  he  did 
most  others,  to  his  amiable  family. 

i 
STRANGE  TASTES. 

Among  the  ladies  of  Palestine,  certain  tastes 
prevail,  which  are  strangely  at  variance  with  our 
European  ideas  of  female  beauty.  Not  only  are 
the  teeth  discolored  and  the  eyebrows  dyed,  but 
the  lips  and  chin  are  blackened  with  an  indelible 
composition,  as  if  the  ladies  were  ambitious  of 
the  ornament  of  a  beard! 


DOMESTIC  REPROVED. 

One  of  the  domestics  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
one  day  came  to  wait  on  him  in  an  elegant  flesh 
colored  coat,  thinking  to  please  the  king  by  his 
dress,  because  that  was  his  favorite  color.  Fre- 
derick, however,  pretended  not  to  observe  him. 
The  servant  then  perceived  the  mistake  he  had 
made,  slipped  out,  and  put  on  a  coat  more  suita- 
ble to  his  station.  The  king  noticed  the  change, 
and  with  great  affability  said  to  him.  "  Tell 
me,  friend,  who  was  that  coxcomb  that  appear- 
ed at  Sans  Souci  just  now,  in  a  flesh  colored 
coat!  " 


LATE  HOURS. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  our  English 
fashions  or  customs  have  undergone  so  thorough 
a  change,  as  the  hours  of  visiting  and  taking  re- 
freshment, the  number  of  meals,  and  the  time  of 
retiring  to  rest.  The  stately  dames  of  Edward 
the  Fourth's  court,  rose  with  the  lark,  dispatch* 
ed  their  dinner  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  shortly 
after  eight,  were  wrapt  in  slumber.  In  the 
Northumberland  House  Book,  for  1512,  we  are 
informed,  that  the  family  rose  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, breakfasted  at  seven,  dined  at  ten,  and  supped 
at  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  gates  were  all 
shut  at  nine,  and  no  further  ingress  or  egress  per- 
mitted. In  1570,  the  University  of  Oxford  used 
to  dine  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  sup  at  five  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  dinner  hour,  which  was  once  so  early  as 
ten  o'clock,  has  gradually  got  later  and  later,  un- 
til now  it  would  be  thought  the  excess  of  vulgari- 
ty in  the  fashionable  world,  to  sit  down  to  table 
earlier  than  half  past  six  o'clock,  while  others 
extend  it  to  nine  and  ten ;  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  public  breakfasts  at  five  or  six, 
even  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

One  of  the  best  sarcasms  ever  passed  on  this 
folly  of  late  hours,  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
Being  invited  to  dine  with  a  lady  of  fashion  at 
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ten  o'clock,  he  stated  by  way  of  apology,  that  he 
was  very  sorry  he  could  not  accept  her  ladyship's 
invitation  to  dine  at  ten,  as  he  was  engaged  to 
«up  with  Dr.  Prettyman  at  nine. 

ENERVATING  A  PEOPLE. 

When  Cyrus  received  intelligence  that  the 
Lydianshad  revolted  from  him,  he  told  Crcesus 
with  a  good  deal  of  emotion,  that  he  had  almost 
determined  to  make  them  all  slaves.  Crcesus 
begged  him  to  pardon  them.  **  But,"  says  he, 
"  that  they  may  no  more  rebel  or  be  troublesome 
to  you,  command  them  to  lay  aside  their  arms, 
to  wear  long  vests  and  buskins,  that  is,  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  elegance  and  richness  of 
their  dress.  Order  them  to  drink,  and  sing,  and 
play,  and  you  will  soon  see  their  spirits  broken, 
and  themselves  changed  to  the  effeminacy  of 
women,  so  that  they  will  no  more  rebel,  nor  give 
you  further  uneasiness."  The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  the  result  proved  how  judicious  it 
was, 


CONTRAST. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  none  but  the  women  who 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Pagodas,  are  allowed  to 
learn  to  read,  to  sing,  and  to  dance.  Such  ac- 
complishments belong  to  them  exclusively,  and 
are,  for  that  reason,  held  by  the  rest  of  the  sex 
in  such  abhorrence,  that  every  virtuous  woman 
would  eonsider  the  mention  of  them  as  an 
affront.  Peculiar  to  ladies  of  this  description 
are  also  perfumes;  elegant  and  attractive  attire, 
particularly  of  the  head ;  sweet  scented  flowers, 
entwined  with  exquisite  art  about  their  hair; 
multitudes  of  ornamented  trinkets,  adapted  with 
infinite  taste  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  a 
graceful  carriage,  and  measured  step,  &c. 

If  in  reading  these  passages,  we  omit  the  fact, 
that  this  is  the  education  of  females  intended  for 
"the  service  of  the  Pagoda,"  who  would  not  be- 
lieve that  they  related  to  the  conduct  of  some 
fashionable  boarding  school,  in  a  very  different 
.quarter  of  the  world! 


COUNT  DAUN. 

Field-marshal  Count  Daun  is  said  to  have  had 
a  dress  for  every  day  in  the  year;  and  a  volume, 
in  which  these  magnificent  suits,  with  sword, 
cane,  &c.  appendant  to  each,  were  beautifully 
depicted.  This  book  was  brought  to  him  every 
morning,  and  studied  with  more  attention  than 
any  other  volume  in  his  immense  library, 

NEVER  WELL. 
It  was  the  fashion  during  the  reign  of  Qiieen 
Anne,  for  no  woman  of  very  high  rank  ever  to 
own  herself  perfectly  in  health;  a  silly  custom, 
well  ridiculed  by  Cibber,  in  his  comedy  of  "The 
Sick  Lady's  Cure."  The  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough gave  into  this  folly  with  great  extravagance, 
and  particularly  in  travelling,  when  loads  of 
straw  were  generally  strewed   before  the  door  of 


her  hotel,  to  prevent  the  least  noise  of  passengers 
or  carriages.  In  garrison  towns,  too,  she  fre- 
quently sent  to  the  commanding  officer  to  have 
the  drums  muffled,  while  she  remained  in  the 
place. 

WISDOM  OF  WIGS. 

When  wigs  were  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, soon  after  the  Restoration,  some  men  of 
tender  consciences  were  greatly  scandalized  at 
this  article  of  dress  considering  it  as  equally  in- 
decent with  long  hair,  and  more  culpable,  be- 
cause utterly  unnatural.  Many  preachers  in- 
veighed against  it  in  their  sermons,  and  cut  their 
hair  shorter,  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the 
reigning  mode.  It  was  observed,  however,  by 
the  more  discreet  part  of  the  world,  that  a  perri- 
wig  procured  many  persons  a  degree  of  respect 
and  even  veneration,  which  they  were  strangers 
to  before,  and  to  which  they  had  not  the  least 
claim  from  their  personal  merit.  The  judges 
and  physicians,  who  thoroughly  understood  this 
magical  influence  of  the  wig,  gave  it  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  length  as  well  as  size. 

The  ecclesiastics  themselves  fell  also,  at 
length,  into  the  fashion  which  they  had  so  much 
condemned.  Wood  informs  us  that  "  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Vincent,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
king,  preached  before  him  at  Newmarket,  in  a 
long  periwig  and  Holland  sleeves,  according  to 
the  then  fashion  for  gentlemen;  and  that  his 
majesty  was  so  offended  at  it,  that  he  commanded 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Chancellor  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  to  see  the  statutes  concern- 
ing decency  of  apparel  put  in  execution,  which 
was  done  accordingly." 

In  France,  periwigs  began  to  be  first  worn  by 
the  clergy  about  1660.  Cardinal  Grimaldi,  in 
1684,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lavaur,  in  1688,  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  them  to  all  priests,  without  a 
dispensation  or  necessity.  The  fashion,  indeed, 
was  not  without  many  zealous  opponents  even  in 
France.  M.  Thiers  has  an  express  treatise,  to 
prove  the  peruke  indecent  in  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
directly  contrary  to  the  decrees  and  canons  of 
councils.  A  priest's  head  embellished  with  ar- 
tificial hair,  curiously  adjusted,  he  esteems  a 
monster  in  the  church;  nor  can  he  conceive  any- 
thing so  scandalous  as  an  abbot  with  a  florid 
countenance,  heightened  with  a  well  curled 
peruke. 

The  fondness  of  some  men  for  this  unnatural 
ornament,  has  carried  them  to  great  lengths. 
Granger  mentions  a  country  gentleman,  who 
employed  a  painter  to  put  a  number  of  admirable 
portraits  by  Vandyke,  into  perukes! 


ANTIQUE  ASSEMBLY. 
The  Germans  have  an  old  and  very  singular 
entertainment,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
"  Wirtschaft,"  or  the  Feast  of  Landlord  and 
Landlady.  It  was  revived  by  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold, on  the  visit  %o  Vienna  of  Peter  the  Great, 
after  it  had  been  in  disuse  during  the  whole  of 
his  reign.     According  to  the  original  manner  of 
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celebrating  it,  the  emperor  was  landlord ;  and 
the  empress,  the  landlady.  The  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  archdukes,  and  the  archduchesses,  were 
generally  their  assistants.  They  entertained 
people  of  all  nations,  dressed  after  the  most  an- 
cient fashion  of  their  respective  countries. 
Those  who  were  invited  as  guests,  drew  lots  for 
tickets,  on  each  of  which  was  written  the  name 
of  the  nation  and  the  character  they  were  to  re- 
present. One  had  a  ticket  for  a  Chinese  Man- 
darine; another  for  a  Tartarian  Mirza;  anoth- 
er for  a  Persian  Satrap,  or  a  Roman  Senator. 
A  princess  might  happen  to  draw  lots  for  a  gar- 
dener's wife,  or  a  milk  woman;  and  a  prince 
might  act  the  peasant  or  soldier.  They  had 
dances  suited  to  their  different  characters ;  and  the 
landlord  and  landlady,  with  their  family,  waited 
at  table.  Such  was  the  old  custom;  but,  on  the 
present  occasion,  Joseph,  King  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Countess  of  Traun,  represented  the  an- 
cient Egyptians;  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the 
Countess  of  Walstein  were  dressed  like  the  Flem- 
ings in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ;  the  Archduchess 
Mary  Elizabeth,  and  Count  Traun,  were  in  the 
habit  of  Tartars;  the  Archduchess  Josephina, 
and  the  Count  of  Vorkla,  appeared  in  a  Persian 
dress;  the  Archduchess  Marianne,  and  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Hanover,  acted  the  character  of 
North  Holland  peasants ;  Peter  assumed  the  hab- 
it of  a  Friezland  boor,  and  in  this  character  was 
addressed  by  everybody ;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  about  the  Great 
Czar  of  Muscovy !  ! 

MARIE    ANTOINETTE. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  feathers,  so  much  in 
vogue  in  France  and  England  previous  to  the 
French  Revolution,  owed  its  origin  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Antoinette.  One  day  finding  some 
peacock's  feathers  on  her  toilette,  which  had 
been  placed  there  accidentally,  being  designed  to 
decorate  some  curious  piece  of  fancy  work,  she 
stuck  one  upon  her  head;  pleased  with  the  ef- 
fect, she  added  a  second,  and  then  asked  for 
some  small  ostrich  feathers;  in  short,  before  she 
quitted  her  dressing  room,  by  a  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  these  feathers,  with  artificial  flowers  and 
jewels,  she  astonished  her  attendants.  The  king 
declared,  they  were  the  prettiest  ornaments  he 
had  ever  beheld  on  a  lady's  head ;  the  queen  con- 
tinued improving  on  the  plan  daily,  and  the  fash- 
ion spread,  not  only  through  the  kingdom,  but  to 
all  Europe. 

Not  long  after  this  princess's  marriage,  she 
was  prohibited,  on  account  of  her  health,  from 
riding  on  horseback,  an  exercise  of  which  she 
was  extremely  fond.  The  order  gave  great  plea- 
sure to  two  corpulent  duchesses  of  her  train,  who 
were  overheard  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
prospect  of  being  thus  released  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  attending  the  princess  in  her  equestrian  ex- 
peditions. The  princess  immediately  set  about 
contriving  how  she  could  raise  a  laugh,  at  the 
expense  of  these  lusty  dames,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  transgress  the  commands  of  her  physi- 
cians.     She    accordingly  ordered    one  of  her 


household  to  procure  her  a  number  of  asses  pro- 
perly accoutred  by  a  certain  morning.  The 
duchesses  were  also  ordered  to  be  in  attendance. 
When  the  asses  were  led  out,  the  princess  very 
gravely  told  them,  that  she  wanted  to  take  an 
airing, and  bid  them  mount.  The  ladies  endeav- 
oured to  remonstrate,  and  reminded  the  princess 
of  her  physician's  orders.  The  Dauphiness,  how- 
ever, was  positive,  and  leaping  into  her  saddle, 
desired  they  might  follow.  The  duchesses  obey- 
ed, much  against  their  inclinations,  and,  as  mav 
be  supposed,  cut  a  ridiculous  figure  enough.  The 
princess,  however,  affecting  not  in  the  least  to 
perceive  their  embarrassment,  made  them  amble 
in  her  train  for  the  whole  of  a  hot  summer's 
morning,  under  the  very  windows  of  the  palace, 
to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  king  and  court, 
who  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
the  affair.  Such  were  once  the  frivolous  delights 
of  a  princess,  fated  to  drink  deeper  of  the  cup 
of  affliction  than  almost  any  female  of  modern 
times. 

MODERN  ANTIQUES. 

The  town  of  Dieppe  has  a  suburb  called  Pollet. 
Three-fourths  of  the  natives  of  this  part  are  fish- 
ermen; and  not  less  effectually  distinguished 
from  the  citizens  of  Dieppe  by  their  name  of  Pol- 
tese,  taken  from  their  place  of  residence,  than  by 
the  difference  in  their  dress  and  language,  the 
simplicity  of  their  manners,  and  the  narrow  ex- 
tent of  their  acquirements.  To  the  present  hour, 
they  continue  to  preserve  the  same  costume  as  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  wearing  trowsers  covered 
with  wide  short  petticoats,  which  open  in  the 
middle  to  afford  room  for  the  legs  to  move,  and 
woollen  waistcoats  laced  in  the  front  with  ribands, 
and  tucked  below  into  the  waistband  of  their 
trowsers.  Over  these  waistcoats  is  a  close  coat, 
without  buttons  or  fastening  of  any  kind,  which 
falls  so  low  as  to  hide  their  petticoats,  and  ex- 
tend a  foot  or  more  beyond  them.  These  arti- 
cles of  apparel  are  usually  of  cloth  and  serge  of  a 
uniform  color,  and  either  red  or  blue;  for  they 
interdict  every  other  variation,  except  that  all 
the  seams  of  their  dress  are  faced  with  white 
silk  galloon,  full  an  inch  in  width.  To  com 
plete  the  whole,  instead  of  hats,  they  have  on 
their  heads  caps  of  velvet  or  covered  cloth,  form- 
ing a  tout-ensemble  of  attire,  which  is  evidently 
ancient,  but  far  from  unpicturesque  or  displeas- 
ing. Thus  clad,  the  Poltese,  though  in  the  midst 
of  the  kingdom,  have  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  foreign  colony;  whilst,  occupied  in- 
cessantly in  fishing,  they  have  remained  equally 
strangers  to  the  civilization  and  politeness,  which 
the  progress  of  letters  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies has  diffused  over  France. 

REASON  FOR  A  LONG  BEARD. 
The  Rev.  John  More,  of  Norwich,  a  worthy 
clergyman  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is 
said  to  have  had  the  longest  beard  of  any  Eng 
lishman  of  his  time.  He  used  to  give  as  a  rea 
son  for  it,  "  that  no  act  of  his  life  might  be  un 
worthy  of  the  gravity  of  his  appearance." 
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INTRODUCING  AT  COURT. 

Dr.  Misaubin,  a  practitioner  of  some  note,  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  was  on  very  familiar 
terms  with  several  noblemen  of  the  first  rank,  and 
among  others,  the  Duke  of  Montague,  of  facetious 
memory.  One  day  his  grace  observed  to  the 
doctor,  that  «  he  wondered  so  celebrated  a  phy- 
sician had  never  been  introduced  at  St.  James's." 
The  doctor  snapt  at  the  bait,  and  said  he  would 
take  it  as  a  great  honor  if  his  grace  would  intro- 
duce him.  The  duke  consented  to  his  request, 
and  the  doctor  consulted  him,  with  regard  to  his 
dress.  His  grace  advised  him  by  all  means,  to 
make  his  first  appearance  in  a  suit  of  black  vel- 
vet, as  it  would  be  every  way  suitable  to  his 
character,  and  to  the  occasion.  A  suit  of  black 
velvet  was  accordingly  procured  for  the  doctor, 
while  the  duke,  on  his  part,  decked  himself  out 
in  an  enormous  full-dressed  periwig,  in  which 
near  a  pound  of  powder  was  diffused.  The  duke, 
who  took  care  to  be  first  at  the  Levee  Room,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  doctor  enter,  ran  up  to 
him,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  powder  and 
embraces,  exclaiming  ever  and  anon  as  he  shook 
the  powder  from  his  curls,  "  How  happy  am  I, 
my  dear  doctor,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing you  to  the  king!"  The  doctor  hum- 
med and  ha'd,.  <<  But  my  coat,  my  lord,  I  shall 
be  like  a  miller."  The  duke,  howeyer,  did  not 
Resist  shaking  his  head,  and  complimenting  the 
doctor,  till  he  had  discharged  at  least  three  fourths 
of  the  powder  upon  the  black  velvet  suit.  His 
grace  then  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  was 
ready  to  burst  his  sides  with  laughing,  the  doc- 
tor being  more  engaged  with  wiping  his  clothes, 
£han  making  his  obeisance. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE. 
When  the  late  Queen  Charlotte  landed  in 
England,  from  a  laudable  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  women  of  her  adopted  country,  she  appeared 
in  the  dress  which  was  then  most  in  vogue  among 
the  ladies  of  Britain.  She  was  habited  in  a  gold 
brocade  with  a  white  ground ;  had  a  stomacher 
.ornamented  with  diamonds  (one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant ornaments,  perhaps,  ever  worn  by  ladies), 
and  a  fly  cap  with  richly  laced  lappets, 

UMBRELLAS. 
In  the  f  Female  Tatler,"  of  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, 1709,  we  meet  with  the  following  ad- 
vertisement: "  The  young  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  Custom  House,  that  for  fear  of  rain,  bor- 
rowed the  umbrella  at  Wills's  coffee-house  in 
Cornhill,  of  the  mistress,  is  hereby  advertised, 
that  to  be  dry  from  head  to  foot  on  the  like  oc- 
casion, he  shall  be  welcome  to  the  maid's  pat- 
tens." It  would  seem  from  the  satire  conveyed 
in  this  notice,  that  this  useful  invention  had  at 
first  been  considered  as  too  effeminate  for  men. 

BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  certain  lay  privi- 
leges, which  other  bishops  have  not;  but  we 
doubt   whether   the    following  can    be    ranked 


among  the  number.  In  1722,  there  waa  a  grand 
review  of  troops  by  the  king,  and  among  other 
distinguished  personages  in  his  majesty's  train, 
there  appeared,  says  the  journals  of  the  day,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  on  horseback,  "  in  a  lay  habit 
of  purple,  with  jack  boots  and  his  hat  cocked, 
and  a  black  wig  tied  behind,  like  a  military 
officer!" 


MUFFS. 

When  muffs  wrere  first  introduced,  which  waa 
at  least  before  the  year  1700,  they  differed  very 
much  in  shape  and  materials,  from  those  of  the 
present  day.  What  would  a  fashionable  belle 
say  to  a  furrier  who  should  offer  her  one  for  sale, 
made  of  a  leopard's  skin1.  Yet  such  were  worn 
in  1702. 


CAPRICE, 

The  English  have  always  been  proverbial  for 
their  caprice  in  dress ;  and  Lucas  de  Heere,  who 
represented  an  Englishman  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
with  cloth  and  shears  near  him,  yet  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  them,  justly  ridiculed  the  nation- 
al foible. 

The  Italians  have  a  story  which  formed  in  all 
probability,  the  basis  of  De  Heere's  jest.  A 
man,  they  say,  who  was  supposed  to  be  an  idiot, 
ran  about  the  streets  naked,  carrying  a  piece  of 
cloth  upon  his  shoulders.  When  he  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  dress  himself,  since  he  had  the 
materials  1  he  replied,  "  Because  1  wait  to  see 
in  what  manner  the  fashions  will  end." 


THE  EMPEROR  PAUL  OF  RUSSIA, 

Of  all  the  vexatious,  absurd,  and  tyrannic  acta 
of  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  none  were  so 
obnoxious  to  his  subjects  as  his  sumptuary  regu- 
lations respecting  dress.  Every  day  some  new 
alteration;  and  in  order,  perhaps,  to  mark  his 
enmity  for  the  moment  towards  any  country,  he 
would  forbid  his  subjects  from  the  most  trivial 
imitation  of  its  costume. 

One  day  he  would  prohibit  round  hats,  and 
that  at  so  short  a  notice,  that  all  the  hatters  of  St. 
Petersburgh  could  not  supply  one  tenth  part  of 
the  cocked  hats  that  were  necessary,  and  were, 
therefore  compelled  to  parade  the  streets  in  their 
round  hats,  the  brims  of  which  were  carefully 
stitched  up  triangularly.  The  next  order  was, 
perhaps,  to  strip  your  coats  of  their  capes;  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  decree  against  the  lappets. 
Neckcloths  were  next  forbidden,  and  dress  stocks 
with  buckles  substituted:  then  comes  an  order 
for  long  flaps  to  your  waistcoats,  the  abolition 
of  strings  to  your  breeches  or  pantaloons,  and  the 
exchanging  of  your  yellow  jockey  boot?,  for 
bottcs  d  la  militaire;  buckles  to  your  shoes 
declared  indispensable;  crops  no  longer  permit- 
ted, only  long  tails  and  bags. 

In  short,  so  many  of  these  orders  were  issued, 
and  with  such  rapidity,  that  a  Russian  carryr 
ing  on  a  very  extensive  iron  foundry,  principally 
conducted  by  English  clerks  and  workmen,  had 
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nearly  all  of  them  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  in 
one  day,  for  contempt,  in  not  complying  with  a 
regulation  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  of  which 
most  of  them  had  never  heard. 

The  Iron  founder  had  sent  his  foreman  to  the 
governor-general  on  some  business ;  and  the  man, 
in  his  hurry,  going  in  a  round  hat,  was  detained. 
As  his  stay  created  some  uneasiness,  a  clerk  was 
sent  to  enquire  for  him,  but  he  was  arrested  on 
his  way  for  wearing  a  neckcloth,  and  strings  to 
his  sleeves.  This  caused  a  still  greater  alarm, 
and  others  of  the  workmen  were  dispatched,  to 
the  number  of  six  or  seven,  who  were  all  taken 
up  by  the  police,  for  some  informality  in  their 
dress.  At  length  the  cause  of  their  detention 
was  discovered,  and  the  principal  was  obliged  to 
get  into  his  carriage,  with  the  blinds  up,  drive 
to  the  Monmouth  Street  of  St.  Petersburgh,  dress 
himself  in  a  full  suit,  with  bag  and  solitaire, 
wait  upon  the  governor-general  and  the  head  of 
the  police,  and  exert  all  his  interest  to  get  his 
men  released,  a  task  not  effected  without  great 
difficulty. 

POLITENESS. 

When  Sir  William  Johnson  returned  the  sa- 
lute of  a  negro  who  had  bowed  to  him,  he  was 
reminded  that  he  had  done  what  was  very  un- 
fashionable. "  Perhaps  so,"  said  Sir  William, 
**  but  I  would  not  be  outdone  in  good  manners  by 
a  negro." 

A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  Pope  Clement 
XIV.  (Ganganelli).  When  he  ascended  the 
papal  chair,  the  ambassadors  of  the  several 
states  represented  at  his  court,  waited  on  him 
with  their  congratulations.  When  they  were 
introduced  and  bowed,  he  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  bowing  also,  on  which  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  told  his  Highness  that  he  should  not 
have  returned  their  salute.  "  O,  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  said  the  good  pontiff,  "  I  have  not 
been   Pope  long  enough  to  forget   good  man- 


CUSTOM-HOUSE  RUDENESS. 

The  Princess  of  Prussia  having  ordered  some 
rich  silks  from  Lyons,  which  paid  a  high  duty 
at  Stetin,  the  place  of  her  residence,  the  custom- 
house officer  rudely  seized  them,  until  the  duties 
were  paid.  The  princess,  highly  indignant  at 
such  an  affront,  desired  the  officer  to  bring  the 
silks  to  her  apartments.  He  did  so,  when  the 
princess  seized  them,  and  giving  the  officer  a 
few  cuffs  in  the  face,  turned  him  out  of  doors. 
The  proud  and  mortified  man  of  excise,  in  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  resentment,  presented  a  memorial  to 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  which  he  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  dishonor  put  upon  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office.  The  king  having  read  the 
memorial,  returned  the  following  answer:  "  Sir, 
the  loss  of  the  duties  belongs  to  my  account;  the 
silks  are  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  prin- 
cess, the  cuffs  with  him  that  received  them.  As 
to  the  supposed  dishonor,  I  cancel  it  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  complainant;  but  it  is  itself  null,  for 
42 


the  lily  hand  of  a  fair  lady  cannot  possibly  dis- 
honor the  face  of  a  custom-house  officer. 

(Signed)  fredeHic." 

BEAU  NASH. 

Beau  Nash,  when  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
Bath,  issued  an  edict,  that  no  person  should  wear 
a  sword  in  that  city,  except  such  as  were  not 
entitled  to  wear  one  anywhere  else.  The  rea- 
son for  making  this  regulation  was,  that  Nash 
having  thrown  a  gentleman  into  one  of  the  baths, 
was  severely  chastised,  and  got  a  wound  in  the 
sword  arm,  the  effects  of  which  he  felt  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 


LARGE  FEET. 

Formerly  in  France  a  great  foot  was  much 
esteemed,  and  the  length  of  the  shoe,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  a  mark  of  distinction.  The 
shoes  of  a  prince  were  two  feet  and  a  half  long ; 
those  of  a  baron,  two  feet;  those  of  a  knight, 
eighteen  inches  long,  from  whence  arose  the 
expression  :  il  est  sur  un  grand  pied  dans  le 
monde. 


GOLD  CHAINS. 
A  gold  chain  was  anciently  a  very  fashionable 
ornament  for  persons  of  rank  and  dignilv.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  in  the  works  of  the  oldest 
and  most  celebrated,  of  the  British  torques,  or 
golden  wreath,  worn  round  the  neck  of  their 
chieftains  in  the  day  of  battle,  as  an  ensign  of 
authority,  as  well  as  a  badge  of  honor,  and  mark 
of  noble  descent.  Aneurin,  in  his  epic  poem  on 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Cattraeth,  written  in 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  describes 
the  march  of  three  hundred  and  sixtythree  Brit- 
ish leaders  to  the  field  of  battle,  all  ornamented 
with  the  golden  torques. 

"  To  Cattraeth's  vale,  in  glitt'ring  row, 
Twice  two  hundred  warriors  go  5 
Ev'ry  warrior's  manly  neck, 
Chains  of  regal  honor  deck, 
Wreath'd  in  many  a  golden  link. 
From  the  golden  cup  they  drink,"  &c. 

Gray, 

In  later  times,  a  gold  chain  was  also  worn  by 
rich  merchants,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  lending 
out  money  on  usury ;  a  custom  which  is  alluded 
to  by  Shakspeare  in  "Much  ado  about  Nothing," 
when  he  says,  "  What  fashion  will  you  wear 
the  garland  of]  about  your  neck  an  usurer's 
chainV 

When  the  dignity  of  the  fashion  had  a  little 
declined,  the  chain  became  a  distinction  for  the 
upper  servant  of  a  family,  particularly  a  steward. 
We  now  see  it  however,  again  shining  in  all  its 
original  splendor,  as  the  exclusive  ornament  of 
lord  mayors  and  aldermen. 


ROUGE. 
The  French  ladies,  with  their  general  and  ex- 
cessive use  of  rouge,  appear  all  like  members  of 
the  same  family.     The  first  time,  says  a  travel- 
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ler,  that  I  saw  the  ladies  arranged  in  their  box- 
es of  the  Opera  at  Paris,  I  could  compare  them 
to   nothing  but  a  bed  of  piony  in  a  garden. 

PRIDE. 

Diogenes  being  at  Olympia,  saw  at  that  cele- 
brated festival  some  young  men  of  Rhodes,  ar- 
rayed most  magnificently.  Smiling,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  This  is  pride."  Afterwards  meeting 
with  some  Lacedemonians  in  a  mean  and  sordid 
dress,  he  said,  "  And  this  is  also  pride." 

LORD  STRANGE. 

Lord  Strange,  who  was  excessively  fond  of 
French  fashions,  was  one  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  consider  a  pe- 
tition of  the  Spitalfields  weavers.  After  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  was  over,  his  lordship 
turned  round  to  old  Mr.  Crumpler,  who  had  been 
a  manufacturer  for  forty  years,  and  in  a  pleasant 
way  made  several  enquiries,  which  were  answer- 
ed with  much  civility.  At  last  taking  up  the 
skirts  of  his  velvet  coat,  he  said,  "  Pray,  Mr. 
Crumpler,  tell  me  why  you  cannot  make  such  as 
this  in  England;  you  see  you  obliged  me  to 
smuggle,  to  fly  from  home,  to  be  decently  dress- 
ed." Theoid  man  examined  the  cloth,  praised  its 
beauty,  and  then  bowing,  said,  "  I  am  glad  your 
lordship's  tailor  has  put  that  piece  into  your 
hands,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  I  ever  made  for 
him,  though  I  have  made  many  thousand  yards 
of  French  velvet."  "  Have  you  sol  "  said  his 
lordship,  "  then  I'll  be  an  Englishman  in  fu- 
ture." 

FOPPERY  AND  COURAGE. 

Foppery  in  dress  is  by  no  means  a  sure  mark 
of  either  effeminacy  or  cowardice;  and  those 
who  presume  on  such  appearances,  like  all  who 
judge  merely  from  externals,  will  often  be  mis- 
taken. The  late  Sir  Alexander  Schomberg, 
many  years  commander  of  the  king's  yacht,  the 
Dorset,  was,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  a 
very  great  beau.  When  a  young  man,  he  was 
one  day  walking  down  a  fashionable  street  in 
London,  and  having  taken  out  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which  was  highly  perfumed,  a  couple 
of  bucks,  conceiving  that  an  officer  so  perfumed 
was  a  very  safe  object  of  ridicule,  followed  him 
down  the  street,  amusing  themselves  with  sneers 
at  him.  Sir  Alexander  at  length  reached  his 
lodging,  and  having  knocked  at  the  door,  he  call- 
ed one  of  the  gentlemen  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  per- 
ceive you  have  been  much  taken  with  the  per- 
fume of  my  handkerchief;  "  then  taking  it  out 
with  his  left  hand,  he  added,  "  I  request  you  to 
smell  it  closer,  "  at  the  same  time  twinging  his 
nose,  and  flogging  him  with  a  cane,  he  concluded 
by  informing  him  that  he  was  Captain  Schom- 
berg of  the  Royal  Navy,  very  much  at  his  service. 
A  somewhat  similar  circumstance  occurred 
with  the  celebrated  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan. 
When  this  gentleman  was  young,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  wear  a  large  bunch  of  strings  at  the  knees, 


and  Mr.  Rowan  was  one  day  walking  in  the  park, 
dressed  to  the  extreme  of  the  fashion.  His 
dress  was  altogether  so  peculiar,  that  he  attract- 
ed considerable  attention ;  of  this  he  took  no  no- 
tice, until  two  young  fellows  carried  their  re- 
marks to  insult.  Rowan,  who  at  the  time  wore 
a  sword,  knowing  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  in- 
stantly seized  it,  and  ran  to  a  stranger,  in  whose 
care  he  placed  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
two  gentlemen,  wrested  a  cane  from  the  hands 
of  one  of  them,  and  chastising  them  both  very 
severely,  gave  them  his  card,  and  told  them  he 
was  ready  to  yield  them  any  other  satisfaction 
they  might  require.  Mr.  Rowan  then  returned 
to  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  consigned  his 
sword,  apologized  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken, 
but  said,  he  feared  that  he  might  lose  his  temper, 
and  use  a  sword  where  a  rod  was  more  proper. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Mr.  Rowan 
dressed  as  he  pleased  ever  after,  without  any  per- 
son presuming  to  call  his  taste  into  question. 

PICCADILLY. 

The  name  of  this  street  is  generally  believed  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  an  article  of  dress,  once 
fashionable,  called  a  piccadel,  or  a  pickadill, 
a  kind  of  stiff  collar,  made  in  the  form  of  a  band. 
Blont  says,  the  street  was  built  by  one  Higgins,  a 
tailor,  who  got  most  of  his  estates  by  piccadilleo, 
which  in  the  last  age  were  much  in  fashion." 
It  is,  however,  believed,  that  Higgins  only  built 
a  few  houses,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  that  the 
street  now  retains. 

When  the  king  was  expected  at  Cambridge  in 
1613,  the  Vice-Chancellor  made  an  order  against 
wearing  pickadels,  or  peccadilloes,  as  they 
were  then  called. 


LOVE  LOCKS. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  it  became  a  fashion 
among  the  beaux  to  wear  a  long  lock  of  hair, 
pendant  from  the  left  temple ;  and  the  ladies  gave 
to  it  the  name  of  the  "  love  lock."  The  zealot 
Prynne  thought  this  so  prominent  a  folly  of  the 
times,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  that  he  wrote  no 
less  than  a  quarto  volume  against  the  "  unloveli- 
ness  of  love  locks."  The  fashion  expired  with 
Charles  I. 


WHO  IS  YOUR  TAILOR1? 
A  gentleman  desired  the  most  fashionable  tai- 
lor in  Paris,  to  make  him  a  coat  in  a  particular 
way.  "  Sir,"  said  the  tailor,  "  that  shape  has 
been  out  of  fashion  these  six  months;  pray  do 
have  it  of  a  proper  cut."  "  I  do  not  care  for 
the  fashion,"  said  the  gentleman;  "  I  will  wear 
my  coat  in  the  way  that  is  most  agreeable  to 
me."  The  tailor  remonstrated,  and  begged  in 
vain;  but  at  last,  unwilling  to  lose  a  good  cus- 
tomer, he  said,  "  Well,  sir,  I  have  only  to  en- 
treat, as  a  return  for  executng  your  order,  that 
you  will  keep  it  a  secret  who  is  your  tailor,  or  I 
shall  lose  all  my  business. 
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THE  ORGAN. 

We  do  not  find  any  mention  of  an  organ  be- 
fore the  year  757,  when  Constantine  Cupronymus, 
Emperor  of  the  East,  sent  to  Pepin,  King  of 
France,  among  other  rich  presents,  a  musical 
machine,  which  the  French  writers  describe  to 
have  been  composed  of  pipes  and  large  tubes  of 
tin,  and  to  have  imitated  sometimes  the  roaring 
of  thunder,  and  sometimes  the  warbling  of  a  flute. 
A  lady  was  so  affected  on  first  hearing  it  played 
on  that  she  fell  into  a  delirium,  and  could  never 
afterwards  be  restored  to  her  reason. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  these  in- 
struments had  become  so  popular,  that  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  complains  that  they  occasioned  the 
study  of  the  sciences  to  be  abandoned. 


THE  HARPSICHORD. 

Neither  the  name  of  the  harpsichord,  nor  that 
of  the  spinet,  of  which  it  is  manifestly  but  an 
improvement,  occurs  in  the  writings  of  any  of 
the  monkish  musicians,  who  wrote  after  Guido, 
the  inventor  of  the  modern  method  of  notation. 
As  little  is  there  any  notice  taken  of  it  by  Chau- 
cer, who  seems  to  have  occasionally  mentioned 
all  the  various  instruments  in  use  in  his  time. 
Gower,  indeed,  speaks  of  au  instrument  called 
the  citole,  in  these  verses: 

"He  taught  her,  till  she  was  certeyne, 

Of  harp,  citole,  and  ofciote, 

With  many  a  tune,  and  many  a  note." 

Confessio  Amantis. 

And  by  an  ancient  list  of  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment of  Edward  111.,  it  appears  that  he  had 
in  his  service  a  musician  called  a  cyteller  or  cys- 
teller.  This  citole  (from  citolla,  a  little  chest) 
Sir  John  Hawkins  supposes  to  have  been  "  an 
instrument  resembling  a  box,  with  strings  on  the 
top  or  belly,  which,  by  the  application  of  the  tas- 
tatura,  or  key  board,  borrowed  from  the  organ 
and  sacks,  became  a  spinet."  Of  the  harpsi- 
chord, however  properly  so  called,  the  earliest 
description  of  it  which  has  been  yet  met  with, 
occurs  in  the  Musurgia  of  Ottomanis  Luscinius, 
published  at  Strazburgh  in  1536. 

THE  RICH  HARPER. 
A  rich  man  of  Tarentum  once  took  it  into  his 
head  to  distinguish  himselfat  the  Pythian  games. 
Not  having  strength  enough  to  shine  as  a  wrestler, 
nor  agility  enough  for  running,  he  chose  to  be 
considered  as  a  musical  candidate.  He  made 
his  appearance  at  Delphos,  dressed  in  cloth  of 
gold,  with  a  crown,  in  the  shape  of  a  laurel,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  of  gold,  adorned  with  the 
finest  emeralds.  His  harp  exhibited  a  propor- 
tionable grandeur;  it  was  loaded  with  jewels, 
and  decorated  with  figures  of  Orpheus,  Apollo, 
and  the  Muses.     The  splendor  of  his  appearance 


drew  all  eyes  upon  him,  and  every  one  expected 
something  wonderful,  from  one  who  had  taken 
such  pains  to  attract  their  notice.  How  great 
was  their  disappointment,  when,  on  the  magnifi- 
cent harper's  attempting  to  exert  his  powers, 
his  voice  and  instrument  both  equally  failed  him, 
and  all  his  efforts  produced  only  the  most  jarring 
discords!  Shouts  of  laughter  rent  the  asesmbly, 
and  the  judges  of  the  game  whipped  him  out  of 
the  theatre,  covered  with  confusion.  The  next 
candidate  was  one  Eupolus  of  Elis.  Although 
he  was  meanly  dressed,  and  his  harp  was  but  of 
homely  fabric,  he  drew  forth  sounds  from  it  which 
charmed  and  delighted  the  whole  assembly,  and 
he  was  universally  pronounced  worthy  of  the  prize. 
After  receiving  the  laurel,  Eupolus  is  said  to  have 
thus  addressed  his  Tarentine  competitor:  "  You 
came  crowned  with  gold  and  jewels,  because  you 
were  rich;  I,  because  I  am  poor,  am  only  re- 
warded with  laurel.  But  1  am  well  satisfied. 
With  that  laurel  1  have  the  applause  of  all  Greece, 
while  your  crown  serves  only  to  make  you  ridi- 
culed and  despised." 

THE  FIDLER  NERO. 
Nero  was  a  striking  instance  that  music  hag 
not  always  that  humanizing  effect,  which  is  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  it.  He  was  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  art,  and  held  public  contentions  for 
superiority,  with  the  most  celebrated  professors 
of  it  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  solicitude  with 
which  this  detestable  tyrant  cultivated  his  vocal 
powers,  is  curious,  and  seems  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  practices  of  singers  in  ancient  times.  He 
used  to  lie  on  his  back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead 
on  his  stomach;  he  took  frequent  emetics  and 
cathartics,  abstained  from  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
from  such  meats  as  were  held  to  be  prejudicial  to 
singing.  Apprehensive  of  injuring  his  voice,  he, 
at  length,  desisted  from  haranguing  the  soldiery 
and  the  senate ;  and  after  his  return  from  Greece, 
he  established  an  officer  to  regulate  his  tones  in 
speaking. 

"COLD  AND  RAW." 
The  old  Scotch  tune  of  "  Cold  and  Raw,"  was 
much  admired  by  Queen  Mary,  the  consort  of 
King  William;  and  she  is  said  to  have  once 
given  great  offence  to  Purcell,  by  requesting  to 
have  it  sung  to  her  when  he  was  present.  Her 
majesty  resolving  to  have  a  concert  one  evening, 
had  sent  to  Mr.  Gostling,  then  one  of  the  chapel, 
and  afterwards  Sub-dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  Mrs. 
Arabella  Hunt,  and  to  Purcell,  with  her  com- 
mands to  attend  her.  Mr.  Gostling  and  Mrs. 
Hunt  sung  several  compositions  of  Purcell,  who 
accompanied  them  on  the  harpsichord;  at  length 
the  queen  beginning  to  grow  tired,  asked  Mrs. 
Hunt  if  she  could  not  sing  the  old  Scots  ballad, 
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*'  Cold  and  Raw!  "  Mrs.  Hunt  answered,  yes, 
and  sung  it  to  her  lute.  Purcell  sat  all  the  while 
at  the  harpsichord,  unemployed,  and  not  a  little 
nettled  at  the  queen's  preference  of  a  vulgar  ballad 
to  his  music.  Observing,  however,  how  much 
the  queen  was  delighted  with  the  tune,  he  deter- 
mined that  she  should  hear  it  upon  another  oc- 
casion; and,  accordingly,  in  the  next  birth  day 
song,  viz.  that  for  the  year  1692,  he  composed 
an  air  to  the  words, 

"  May  her  bright  example  chase 
Vice  in  troops  out  of  the  land : " 

the  base  whereof  is  the  tune  of  "  Cold  and  Raw." 
It  will  be  found  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Orpheus  Britannicus,  and  is  note  for  note 
the  same  with  the  Scots  tune. 


MUSIC  AND  POLITICS. 

Dr.  Wise,  the  musician,  being  requested  to 
subscribe  his  name  to  a  petition  against  an  ex- 
pected prorogation  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  wittily  answered,  "No,  gentlemen, 
it  is  not  my  business  to  meddle  with  state  af- 
fairs; but  I'll  set  a  tune  to  it,  if  you  please." 

NATURE,  AND  FRENCH  SINGING. 

A  young  Greek  lady  being  brought  from  her 
own  country  to  Paris,  was,  soon  after  her  arri- 
val, carried  to  the  Opera  by  some  French  ladies, 
who  supposed  that,  as  she  had  never  heard  any 
European  music,  she  would  be  in  raptures  with 
it;  but,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  she  de- 
clared that  the  singing  only  reminded  her  of  the 
hideous  howlings  of  the  Cahnuc  Tartars;  and  as 
to  the  machinery,  which  it  was  thought  would 
afford  her  great  amusement,  she  declared  her  dis- 
like of  many  parts  of  it,  and  was  particularly 
scandalized  by  what  she  called  the  impious  and 
wicked  imitation  of  God's  thunder.  Soon  after 
•this  experiment,  she  went  to  Venice,  where  ano- 
ther was  made  upon  her  uncorrupted  ears,  at  an 
Italian  Opera,  in  which  the  famous  Gizziello 
sung,  at  whose  performance  she  was  quite  dis- 
solved in  pleasure,  and  was  ever  after  passion- 
ately fond  of  Italian  music. 

A  similar  experiment  was  tried  on  a  native  of 
•the  newly  discovered  island  of  Otaheite,  called 
Putavia,  who  had  been  brought  to  Paris  by  M. 
Bougainville.  "  I  wish,"  said  a  correspondent 
,of  Dr.  Burney's,  "  you  had  been  there,  to  have 
observed  with  me  what  a  strange  impression  the 
French  Opera  made  upon  him.  As  soon  as  he 
returned  to  his  lodgings,  he  mimicked  what  he 
had  heard  in  the  most  natural  and  ridiculous 
manner  imaginable;  this  he  would  repeat  only 
when  he  was  in  good  humor;  but  as  it  was  just 
before  his  departure  that  I  saw  him,  he  was  mel- 
ancholy, and  would  not  dance,  however  entreat- 
ed. I  proposed  to  send  for  music,  and  one  of  the 
servants  was  ordered  to  play  on  his  bad  fiddle 
just  without  the  door  of  the  room.  Upon  hear- 
ing this,  Putavia  suddenly  sprang  up,  and  seizing 
two  of  the  candlesticks,  placed  them  on  the  floor, 
and  danced  his  own  country  dance.  After  this, 
he  gave   the  company  a  specimen  of  the  French 


Opera;  which  was  the  most  natural  and  admi- 
rable parody  I  have  ever  heard,  and  accompanied 
with  all  its  proper  gestures.  I  wished  at  this 
time  to  try  the  power  of  Italian  music  upon  him, 
but  there  was  no  opportunity;  for  how  could  it 
be  properly  executed  at  Paris!  " 


CLAUDE  DE  JEUNE. 

Claude  de  Jeune,  when  at  the  wedding  of  the 
Due  de  Joyeuse,  in  1581,  caused  a  spirited  air 
to  be  sung,  which  so  animated  a  gentleman  pre- 
sent, that  he  clapped  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
and  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  refrain 
from  fighting  the  first  person  he  met;  upon  this 
Le  Jeune  caused  another  air  to  be  performed,  of 
a  more  soothing  kind,  which  soon  restored  him 
to  his  natural  good  humor. 


"  THINK  OF  THY  SERVANT." 

Josquin,  a  celebrated  composer,  was  appoint- 
ed master  of  the  chapel  to  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
who  promised  him  a  benefice,  but,  contrary  to 
his  usual  custom,  forgot  him.  Josquin,  after 
suffering  great  inconvenience  from  the  shortness 
of  his  majesty's  memory,  ventured,  by  a  singular 
expedient,  publicly  to  remind  him  of  his  promise, 
without  giving  offence.  Being  commanded  to 
compose  a  motet  for  the  chapel  royal,  he  chose 
part  of  the  119th  Psalm,  beginning,  "  Oh,  think 
of  thy  servant  as  concerning  thy  word,"  which 
he  set  in  so  supplicating  and  exquisite  a  manner, 
that  it  was  universally  admired,  particularly  by 
the  king,  who  was  not  only  charmed  with  the 
music,  but  felt  the  force  of  the  words  so  effectu- 
ally, that  he  soon  after  granted  his  petition,  by 
conferring  on  him  the  promised  appointment. 


MUSICAL  MIMICRY 
It  is  related  of  a  gentleman  who  resided  in 
London  some  years  ago,  that  he  possessed  such 
extraordinary  musical  talents,  that  he  could  play 
upon  two  violins  at  one  time,  and  imitate  the 
French  horn,  clarionet,  organ,  and  trumpets,  in 
so  astonishing  a  manner,  as  to  make  them  ap- 
pear a  whole  band,  with  the  sound  of  different 
people  singing  at  the  same  time.  The  pieces  of 
music  which  he  played  were  principally  from 
Handel's  oratorios.  His  imitative  faculty  was 
not  confined  to  musical  instruments.  He  could 
imitate  a  carpenter  sawing  and  planing  wood, 
the  mail  coach  horn,  a  clap  of  thunder,  a  fly 
buzzing  about  a  window,  a  flock  of  sheep  with 
dogs  after  them,  a  skyrocket  going  off,  the  tear- 
ing of  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  bagpipes,  and  the 
hurdy  gurdy.  He  generally  finished  his  per- 
formance with  the  representation  of  beating  a 
dog  out  cf  the  room,  which  was  accounted  the 
most  difficult,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
natural  imitation  of  all. 


MOZART'S    CHILDHOOD. 
When  Mozart,  at  six  years  of  age,  made  his 
first  musical  tour  through   Germany,  the  Elector 
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of  Bavaria,  by  way  of  encouraging  the  boy,  told 
him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  august 
presence.  "  Oh,"  said  the  child,  with  great 
smartmess,  "  I  have  played  before  the  empress.'* 
Her  majesty  was  one  of  the  first  who  took  notice 
of  his  extraordinary  talents,  and  used  to  place 
him  upon  her  knees  while  he  played  at  the  harp- 
sichord. 

When  Mozart,  two  years  afterwards,  visited 
England,  he  published  at  London  some  sonatas 
for  the  harpsichord,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
queen,  subscribing  himself,  "  Tres  humble  et 
tres  obeissant  petit  serviteur." 

Mr.  Daines  Barrington  having  been  informed 
that  this  youthful  prodigy  was  often  visited  with 
musical  ideas,  to  which  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
night,  he  would  give  utterance  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, told  M.  Mozart,  the  father,  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  hear  some  of  the  child's  extemporary 
compositions.  "  The  father,"  says  Mr.  Bar- 
rington, "  shook  his  head  at  this,  saying,  that  it 
depended  entirely  upon  his  being,  as  it  were, 
musically  inspired;  but  that  I  might  ask  him 
if  he  was  in  the  humor  for  such  a  composition. 

"  Happening  to  know  that  little  Mozart  was 
much  taken  notice  of  by  Manzoli,  the  famous 
singer,  who  came  over  to  England  in  1764,  I 
said  to  the  boy,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  an 
extemporary  love  song,  such  as  his  friend  Man- 
zoli might  chuse  at  the  Opera. 

"The  boy,  on  this  (who  continued  to  sit  at 
the  harpsichord),  looked  back  with  much  arch- 
ness, and  immediately  began  five  or  six  lines  of 
a  jargon  recitative,  proper  to  introduce  a  love  ? 
song.  He  then  played  a  symphony,  which  might 
correspond  with  an  air  played  to  the  single  word 
Affetto.  It  had  a  first  and  second  part,  which, 
with  the  symphonies,  was  of  the  length  that 
opera  songs  generally  last.  If  this  extemporary 
composition  was  not  amazingly  capital,  yet  it 
was  really  above  mediocrity,  and  showed  most 
extraordinary  readiness  of  invention.  Finding 
that  he  was  in  humor,  and  as  it  were  inspired,  I 
then  desired  him  to  compose  a  song  of  rage,  such 
as  might  be  proper  for  the  opera  stage.  The 
boy  again  looked  back  with  much  archness,  and 
began  five  or  six  lines  of  a  jargon  recitative, 
proper  to  precede  a  song  of  anger.  The  word  he 
pitched  upon  for  his  second  extemporary  com- 
position was  Perfido.  This  lasted  also  about 
the  same  time  with  the  song  of  love;  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  he  beat  his  harpsichord  like  a  per- 
son possessed." 

After  leaving  England,  young  Mozart  visited, 
among  other  courts,  that  of  the  Prince  of  Saltz- 
burgh.  His  highness  not  believing  that  such 
masterly  pieces  as  those  which  Mozart  played  to 
him  as  of  his  own  composition,  could  really  be 
the  production  of  so  mere  a  child,  shut  him  up  for 
a  week,  during  which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
see  any  one,  and  was  left  only  with  music  paper 
and  the  words  of  an  oratorio.  In  that  short 
space  of  time,  he  composed  a  very  capital  ora- 
torio, which  completely  set  at  rest  every  doubt  as 
to  his  extraordinary  talents. 


POWER  OF  MUSIC  IN    BATTLE. 

Music  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  inspiring 
courage  in  the  most  timid  dispositions,  and  thus 
even  triumphing  over  nature.  An  old  officer 
who  served  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was 
naturally  so  timid,  as  to  show  the  utmost  reluct- 
ance to  an  engagement,  until  he  heard  the  drums 
and  trumpets;  when  his  spirits  were  raised  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  became  most  ardent  to  be 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  would  then  expose 
himself  to  the  utmost  dangers. 


"  MONSIEUR  TRES  MAUVAIS." 

Volumir,  who  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  pos- 
sessed no  particular  talent  as  a  composer,  but 
was  an  excellent  player  on  the  violin.  In  1713, 
he  went  from  Berlin  to  Dresden,  as  leader  of  the 
concert.  He  possessed  considerable  discrimina- 
tion in  the  choice  of  the  pieces;  those  which 
had  a  particular  effect  he  placed  in  great  order 
on  music  shelves;  and  over  every  department 
was  written  in  large  characters,  the  name  of  the 
composer.  Such  pieces,  however,  as  had  not 
undergone  the  ordeal,  or  had  been  rejected,  he 
placed  in  a  separate  drawer  and  wrote  over 
them  tres  mauvais.  After  his  death,  when  his 
music  was  to  be  sold  in  Dresden,  a  Polish  mu- 
sician inspected  them,  and  was  not  a  little  aston- 
ished to  behold  so  extensive  a  collection  of  cel- 
ebrated masters.  The  lower  department,  how- 
ever, from  its  superior  bulk,  attracted  his  atten 
tion  most,  and  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Ah  ! 
Monsieur  Tres  Mauvais,  M.  Tres  Mauvais  , 
very  great  composer  indeed;  composed  more 
than  all  the  rest  put  together  !  " 


THE  HINDOSTAN  GIRL. 

An  officer  in  the  East  Indies,  previous  to  his 
departure  for  England,  being  desirous  of  restor- 
ing to  her  parents  an  Hindoo  girl,  who  had  liv- 
ed for  several  years  in  his  family,  sent  her  to 
them  in  a  palanquin,  some  days  journey  up  the 
country.  The  girl  was  extremely  attached  to 
her  master,  and  was  so  affected  at  parting  with 
him,  that,  according  to  the  relation  of  the  bear- 
ers of  the  palanquin,  she  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  receive  any  sustenance  during  the  journey, 
and  was  incessantly  singing  a  plaintive  Hindoo 
air,  to  words  expressive  of  her  attachment. 
The  air  has  since  found  its  way  to  this  country, 
and  has  been  published,  with  English  words 
adapted  to  it  by  Mrs.  Opie. 


MUSICAL  INFANT. 

In  1788,  a  musical  prodigy  of  the  name  of 
Sophia  Hoffman,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  scien- 
tific and  the  curious.  This  child,  when  only 
nine  months  old,  discovered  so  violent  an  attach- 
ment to  musical  sounds,  that  if  taken  out  of  a 
room  where  any  person  was  playing  on  an  in- 
strument, it  was  frequently  impossible  to  ap- 
pease her  but  by  bringing  her  back.  The  near- 
er she  was  carried  to  the  performer,  the  more  de- 
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lighted  she  appeared,  and  would  often  clap  hex* 
little  hands  together  in  accurate  time.  Her 
father,  who  was  a  musician,  cultivated  her  infan- 
tine genius  so  successfully,  that  when  she  was  a 
year  and  three  quarters  old,  she  could  play  a 
march,  a  lesson,  and  two  or  three  songs,  with 
tolerable  correctness ;  and  when  two  years  and 
a  half  old,  she  could  play  several  tunes.  If  she 
ever  struck  a  wrong  note,  she  did  not  suffer  it  to 
pass,  but  immediately  corrected  herself. 

ECCENTRIC  CONCERT. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  of  Fiance,  music 
was  much  patronized;  and  Mersennus  gives  a 
curious  description  of  a  viol,  sufficiently  spacious 
to  contain  young  pages,  who  sung  treble  to  the 
airs,  while  he  who  played  the  bass  part  on  the 
viol,  sung  the  tenor,  in  order  to  form  a  complete 
concert  in  three  parts. 

HAYDN. 

When  Haydn,  while  yet  a  chorister  boy  in  the 
cathedral  of  Vienna,  commenced  the  study  of 
musical  composition,  he  had  no  other  guide  than 
an  old  treatise  on  harmony,  which  he  had  picked 
up  at  a  stall.  But,  as  he  used  often  to  declare, 
it  was  from  being  thus  early  thrown  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  mind,  that  he  learned  his  chief 
effects  in  harmony.  He  was  but  nineteen  years 
of  age  when  he  left  the  cathedral,  or  rather  was 
expelled  from  it,  for  cutting  off  the  train  of  one 
of  the  boy's  gowns.  An  old  admirer  of  his 
chaunting,  one  Keller,  a  hair-dresser,  gave  him 
shelter  under  his  roof;  and  Haydn,  in  return, 
married  the  benevolent  hair-dresser's  daughter. 
Shortly  after,  he  removed  to  more  convenient 
apartments  in  another  house;  where  he  had  the 
singular  felicity  of  having  the  first  dramatic  poet 
of  the  continent  for  his  fellow  lodger,  the  renown- 
ed Metastasio,  through  whose  friendly  aid  he 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
Italian  language,  but  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
It  was  here,  and  when  in  his  twentieth  year, 
that  Haydn  composed  the  first  of  those  quartettoes 
for  which  his  name  is  so  celebrated;  it  became 
immediately  popular  in  Vienna,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  others  of  still  greater  merit. 

For  six  years  Haydn  and  Metastasio  had  lived 
under  the  same  roof,  in  habits  of  the  closest  in- 
timacy, when  a  sinfonia  in  la  sol  re  |,  which 
has  since  been  much  celebrated,  caught  the  ear 
of  the  old  Prince  Antoine  Esterhazy,  and  Haydn 
was  taken  into  his  service. 

The  next  inheritor  of  the  title,  Prince  Nico- 
las, was  a  still  more  ardent  amateur.  His  pas- 
sion was  for  the  Barytone,  an  instrument  toned 
between  the  tenor  and  the  bass,  and  it  gives  a 
curious  idea  of  the  idle  devotement  of  an  Austrian 
prince's  life,  to  mention,  that  Haydn'6  duty  was 
to  leave  every  day  a  new  composition  for  this 
Gothic  instrument  on  the  prince's  desk.  He 
had  now  found  the  situation  fitted  for  the  de- 
velopement,  and,  in  some  degree,  for  the  reward 
of  his  great  faculties.  His  life  was  that  of  a 
student,   tranquil,   uniform,   and  diligent.      He 


rose  early,  and  with  a  piano  by  the  side  of  hit 
table,  composed,  in  general,  until  dinner.  The 
evening  was  given  up  to  rehearsals,  or  to  the  ope- 
ra, which  was  performed  in  the  palace  four  times 
a  week,  or  to  visiting.  He  was  here  at  the  head 
of  an  admirable  orchestra,  in  one  of  the  noblest 
mansions  in  Germany,  in  the  midst  of  comforts, 
which  his  former  life  rendered  luxuries,  and  in 
growing  fame  through  the  world.  Such  was 
Haydn's  quiet  lot  for  no  less  a  period  than  thirty 
years. 

The  most  liberal  offers  had  been  repeatedly 
made  to  Haydn,  from  the  principal  Opera  thea- 
tres in  Europe;  but  his  love  of  ease,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  the  service  of  his  patron,  retained 
him  in  Hungary.  The  death  of  Prince  Nicolas 
in  1789,  at  length  unsettled  his  resolution;  and 
in  1790,  he  came  to  London,  on  an  engagement 
with  Salomon,  the  violinist,  to  compose  for  twen- 
ty concerts,  at  fifty  guineas  each.  Haydn  was 
then  fiftynine  years  old.  He  remained  in  this 
country  but  one  year,  and  after  visiting  some  of 
the  other  capitals  of  Europe,  returned  to  Vienna, 
where  he  died. 


DR.    HERSCHEL, 

Dr.  Herschel,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was" 
originally  brought  up  to  his  father's  profession, 
that  of  a  musician,  and  accompanied  a  German 
regiment  to  England,  as  one  of  the  band  perform- 
ing on  the  hautboy.  While  acting  in  this  hum- 
ble capacity  in  the  north  of  England,  a  new  or- 
rgan  was  built  for  the  parish  church  of  Halifax, 
by  Snetzler,  which  was  opened  with  an  oratorio 
by  the  well  known  Joah  Bates.  Mr.  Herschel, 
and  six  other  persons,  became  candidates  for  the 
organist's  situation.  A  day  was  fixed  on  which 
each  was  to  perform  in  rotation;  when  Mr. 
Wainwright  of  Manchester  played,  his  finger  was 
so  rapid,  that  old  Snetzler,  the  organ  builder, 
ran  about  the  church,  exclaiming,  "  He  run  over 
de  key  like  one  cat;  he  will  not  give  my  pipes 
time  to  speak." 

During  Mr.  Wainwright's  performance,  Dr. 
Miller,  the  friend  of  Herschel,  enquired  of  him 
what  chance  he  had  of  following  biml  M  I  don't 
know,"  said  Herschel,  "but  I  am  sure  fingers 
will  not  do."  When  it  came  to  his  turn,  Her- 
schel ascended  the  organ  loft,  and  produced  so 
uncommon  a  richness,  such  a  volume  of  slow  har- 
mony, as  astonished  all  present;  and  after  this 
extemporaneous  effusion,  he  finished  with  the 
old  hundredth  psalm,  which  he  played  better  than 
his  opponent.  "Aye,  aye,"  cries  old  Snetzler, 
"  '  tish  is  very  goot,  very  goot  inteet;  1  will 
luf  tis  man,  he  gives  my  pipes  room  for  to 
speak." 

Herschel  being  asked  by  what  means  he  pro- 
duced so  astonishing  an  effect,  replied,  "  I  told 
you  fingers  would  not  do;  "  and  producing  two 
pieces  of  lead  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  said, 
M  one  of  these  I  laid  on  the  lowest  key  of  the  or- 
gan, and  the  other  upon  the  octave  above;  and 
thus,  by  accommodating  the  harmony,  I  produced 
the  effect  of  four  hands,  instead  of  two."  This 
superiority  of  skill  obtained  Herecbel  the  situa 
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tion;   but  he  had  other  and  higher  objects  in 
view,  to  suffer  him  long  to  retain  it. 


VANITY. 

No  musical  performer  ever  had  a  higher  idea 
of  her  talents,  than  that  living  wonder  of  our  age, 
Madame  Catalani;  and  she  is  apt  to  express  it 
with  a  naivete  which  is  abundantly  amusing. 
When  she  visited  Hamburgh  for  the  first  time, 
M.  Schevenke,  the  chief  musician  of  that  city, 
criticised  her  vocal  performances  with  great  se- 
verity. M.  Catalani,  on  being  told  of  his  dis- 
sent from  the  general  opinion,  broke  out  into  a 
great  passion,  calling  him  among  many  other 
hard  names,  an  impious  man,  "  for,"  added  she, 
"  when  God  has  given  to  a  mortal  so  extraordi- 
nary a  talent  as  I  possess,  people  ought  to  ap- 
plaud and  honor  it  as  a  miracle,  and  it  is  a  sin 
to  depreciate  such  a  gift  from  K'eaven!  " 


WRATH  OF  AMURATH  SUBDUED. 

Sultan  Amurath,  a  prince,  notorious  for  his 
cruelty,  laid  siege  to  Bagdad,  and  on  taking  it, 
gave  orders  for  putting  thirty  thousand  Persians 
to  death,  notwithstanding  they  had  submitted  and 
laid  down  their  arms.  Among  the  number  of 
the  victims,  was  a  musician,  who  entreated  the 
officer  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  sultan's  or- 
ders was  entrusted,  to  spare  him  for  a  moment, 
while  he  might  speak  to  the  author  of  the  dread- 
ful decree.  The  officer  consented,  and  he  was 
brought  before  Amurath,  who  permitted  him  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  his  art.  Like  ihe  musician 
in  Homer,  he  took  up  a  kind  of  psaltry,  which 
resembles  a  lyre,  and  has  six  strings  on  each  side, 
and  accompanied  it  with  his  voice.  He  sung  the 
capture  of  Bagdad,  and  the  triumph  of  Amurath. 
The  pathetic  tones  and  exulting  sounds  which  he 
drew  from  the  instrument,  joined  to  the  alternate 
plaintiveness  and  boldness  of  his  strains,  render- 
ed the  prince  unable  to  restrain  the  softer  emo- 
tions of  his  soul.  He  even  suffered  him  to  pro- 
ceed, until  overpowered  with  harmony,  he  melt- 
ed into  tears  of  pity,  and  repented  of  his  cruelty. 
In  consideration  of  the  musician's  abilities,  he 
not  only  directed  his  people  to  spare  those  among 
the  prisoners  who  yet  remained  alive,  but  also  to 
give  them  instant  liberty. 

ASSASSINS  CHARMED  FROM  THEIR 
PURPOSE. 
Alexander  Stradella,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  fine 
singer,  and  an  excellent  performer  on  the  harp. 
Having  gained  the  affections  of  a  young  lady  of 
rank,  named  Hortensia,  they  agreed  to  elope  to- 
gether. On  discovering  the  lady's  flight,  the 
Venetian  nobleman,  under  whose  care  she  had 
been,  had  recourse  to  the  usual  methods  of  the 
country,  for  obtaining  satisfaction  for  real  or 
supposed  injuries.  He  dispatched  two  assassins, 
with  instructions  to  murder  both  Stradella  and 
the  lady,  wherever  they  should  be  found,  giving 
them  a  sum  of  money  in  hand,  and  making  them 


the  promise  of  a  larger  sum  if  they  succeeded  in 
the  attempt.  Having  arrived  at  Naples,  they 
were  informed  that  the  persons  of  whom  they 
were  in  pursuit,  were  at  Rome,  where  the  lady 
passed  as  Stradella's  wife.  On  this  intelligence 
they  wrote  to  their  employer,  requesting  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  Venetian  ambassador 
at  Rome,  in  order  to  secure  an  asylum  to  which 
they  could  fly  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  perpetrat- 
ed. Having  received  these  letters,  they  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Rome.  On  their  arrival, 
they  were  informed,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
succeeding  day,  Stradella  was  to  give  an  Ora- 
torio in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Latorano. 
They  attended  the  performance,  determined  to 
follow  the  composer  and  his  mistress  out  of  the 
church,  and  seizing  a  convenient  opportunity,  to 
strike  the  fatal  blow.  The  music  soon  after- 
wards commenced;  but  so  affecting  was  the  im- 
pression which  it  made  upon  them,  that,  long  be- 
fore it  was  concluded,  they  were  seized  with  re- 
morse, and  reflected  with  horror  on  depriving  a 
man  of  life  who  could  give  to  his  auditors  so  much 
delight  as  they  had  felt.  In  short,  they  were 
entirely  turned  from  their  purpose,  and  determin- 
ed, instead  of  taking  away  his  life,  to  exert  all 
their  efforts  to  preserve  it.  They  waited  his 
coming  out  of  church,  and,  after  first  thanking 
him  for  the  pleasure  they  had  received  from  hear- 
ing his  music,  informed  him  of  the  sanguinary 
errand  on  which  they  had  been  sent,  and  con- 
cluded by  earnestly  advising  that  he  and  the  lady 
should  depart  immediately  from  Rome,  promis- 
ing that  they  would  forego  the  remainder  of  the 
reward,  and  would  deceive  their  employer,  by 
making  him  believe  they  had  quitted  that  city 
on  the  morning  of  their  arrival. 

CAROLAN. 

The  Irish  Orpheus,  Carolan,  seems,  from  the 
description  we  have  of  him,  to  have  been  a  gen- 
uine representative  of  the  ancient  bards.  Though 
blind  and  untaught,  yet  his  attainments  in  music 
were  of  the  highest  order.  At  what  period  of  his 
life  Carolan  commenced  an  itinerant  musician,  is 
not  known;  nor  is  it  ascertained,  whether  like 
many  others,  he  n'  etit  abord  d*  autre  Apollon 
que  le  besoin,  or  whether  his  fondness  for  music 
induced  him  to  betake  himself  to  that  profession. 
Dr.  Campbell,  indeed,  seems  to  attribute  his 
choice  of  it  to  an  early  disappointment  in  love. 
But  wherever  he  went,  the  gates  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished place  assigned  him  at  table.  Caro- 
lan thought  the  tribute  of  a  song  due  to  every 
house  where  he  was  entertained,  and  he  seldom 
failed  to  pay  it,  choosing  for  his  subject  either 
the  head  of  the  family,  or  the  loveliest  of  its 
branches.  Indeed,  on  every  occasion,  the  emo- 
tions of  his  heart,  whether  of  joy  or  grief,  were 
expressed  in  his  harp.  Many  a  favorite  fair  has 
been  the  theme  of  a  beautiful  planxty;  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  excess  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife  had  subsided,  he  composed  a  monody  on 
her  death,  teeming  with  harmony  and  poetic 
beauties. 
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The  fame  of  Carolan  soon  extended  over  Ire- 
land, and,  amongst  others,  reached  the  ears  of 
an  eminent  Italian  music  master  in  Dublin,  who 
putting  his  abilities  to  a  severe  test,  became  con- 
vinced how  well  bis  reputation  was  merited. 
The  Italian  singled  out  an  excellent  piece  of  mu- 
sic, but  in  several  places  either  altered  or  muti- 
lated the  piece,  although  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  no  one  but  a  real  judge  could  make  the  dis- 
covery. It  was  then  played  to  Carolan,  who 
bestowed  the  deepest  attention  on  the  perform- 
ance, although  he  was  not  aware  of  its  being  in- 
tended as  a  trial  of  his  skill;  or  that  the  critical 
moment  was  then  at  hand,  which  was  to  deter- 
mine his  reputation. 

When  it  was  finished,  and  Carolan  was  asked 
his  opinion,  he  declared  that  it  was  an  admirable 
piece  of  music;  but,  said  he,  very  humorously, 
in  his  own  language,  "  ta  se  air  chois  air  ba- 
caighe,"  that  is,  here  and  there  it  limps  and  stum- 
bles. He  was  then  requested  to  rectify  the  errors ; 
and  this  he  did  immediately,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Italian,  who  pronounced  Carolan  to  be  a  true 
musical  genius. 


CORELLI. 

Corelli  was  not  only  a  distinguished  composer, 
but  so  eminent  as  a  player  on  the  violin,  that  his 
fame  reached  throughout  Europe;  and  where- 
ever  he  went,  persons  were  ambitious  of  becom- 
ing his  disciples,  and  learning  the  practice  of  the 
violin  from  the  greatest  master  of  the  art  that 
had  ever  lived.  And  yet  when  Handel  composed 
his  Serenata  entitled  "  II  Trionfo  del  Tempo," 
Corelli,  who  at  that  time  regulated  the  Musical 
Academy  at  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni, 
found  the  overture  in  a  style  so  new  and  singu- 
lar, that  he  was  confounded  in  his  first  attempt 
to  play  it. 

Corelli,  though  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of 
his  temper,  and  the  modesty  of  his  deportment, 
was  not  insensible  of  the  respect  due  to  his  skill 
and  exquisite  performance.  When  he  was  once 
playing  a  solo  at  the  house  of  his  great  patron 
and  friend,  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  he  discovered  the 
cardinal  and  another  person  engaged  in  dis- 
course, on  which  he  laid  down  his  instrument, 
and  being  asked  the  reason,  gave  for  answer, 
that  he  feared  the  music  interrupted  their  conver- 
sation. 

The  compositions  of  Corelli,  are  celebrated 
for  the  harmony  resulting  from  the  union  of  all 
the  parts.  They  are  also  equally  intelligible  to 
the  learned  and  unlearned,  while  the  impressions 
made  by  them  have  been  found  durable  and  uni- 
versal. His  music  is  the  language  of  nature, 
and  all  that  hear  it,  become  sensible  of  its  effects. 
Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof,  than 
that  amidst  all  the  innovations  which  the  love  of 
change  has  introduced,  it  continued  to  be  per- 
formed, and  was  heard  with  delight  in  churches, 
in  theatres,  at  public  solemnities  and  festivities, 
in  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  for  nearly  forty  years. 
Persons  remembered,  and  would  refer  to  passa- 
ges in  it,  as  to  a  classic  author;  and  even  at  this 
day,  masters  of  the  science  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 


nounce the  compositions  of  Corelli  as  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  fine  harmony  and  elegant 
modulation. 

For  many  years  after  the  decease  of  this  ex- 
cellent musician,  his  memory  was  celebrated  by 
a  solemn  musical  performance  in  the  Pantheon, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  The  music  se- 
lected for  the  occasion,  generally  included  the 
third  and  eighth  of  his  concertos,  which  were 
performed  by  a  numerous  band.  These  two 
pieces  were  executed  in  a  slow,  distinct,  and 
firm  manner,  without  embellishment,  and  just  as 
they  were  composed  and  played  by  the  author 
himself. 


THE    VIOL-DA-GAMBA. 

Abel,  the  German  composer,  was  so  fond  of 
the  viol-da-gamba,  in  the  performance  of  which 
he  excelled  all  contemporary  practitioners,  as  to 
prefer  its  shrill  tones  to  the  notes  of  every  other 
instrument.  At  a  dinner  party  given  one  day 
by  Lord  Sandwich,  at  the  Admiralty,  the  pro- 
perties of  the  different  musical  instruments  form- 
ing the  topic  of  conversation,  his  lordship  pro- 
posed that  every  gentleman  should  say  which 
was  his  favorite.  One  named  the  organ,  another 
the  hautboy,  a  third  the  clarionet,  &c. ;  but  no 
one  naming  the  viol-da  gVmba,  Abel  suddenly 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  left  the  room,  apparent- 
ly much  piqued,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  dere  be  de 
brute  in  de  world,  dere  be  dose  who  no  love  de 
king  of  all  de  instrument." 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 

The  imaginary  music  of  the  spheres  is  a  doc- 
trine of  great  antiquity,  since  we  find  allusion  to 
it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Job,  chapter  38, 
speaks  of  the  creation,  "  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy." 

Among  the  ancient  writers,  this  was  a  favor- 
ite subject  of  philosophical  enquiry.  Pythago- 
ras and  Plato  were  of  opinion  that  the  muses 
constituted  the  soul  of  the  planets  in  our  system; 
and  the  disciples  of  both  these  celebrated  philos- 
ophers supposed  the  universe  to  be  formed  on  the 
principles  of  harmony.  "*  The  Pythagoreans  main- 
tained an  opinion  which  many  of  the  poets  have 
adopted,  that  music  is  produced  by  the  motion  of 
the  spheres  in  their  several  orbits;  that  the 
names  of  sounds  in  all  probability  were  derived 
from  the  seven  stars. 

Pythagoras  says,  that  the  whole  world  is  made 
according  to  musical  proportion.  Plato  asserts, 
that  the  soul  of  the  world  is  conjoined  with  mu- 
sical proportion. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion  that  the 
principles  of  harmony  pervade  the  universe,  and 
gives  a  proof  of  the  general  principle  from  the 
analogy  between  colors  and  sounds. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  made  on  a  ray 
of  light,  with  the  prism,  he  found  that  the  prima- 
ry colors  occupied  spaces  exactly  corresponding 
with  those  intervals  which  constitute  the  octave 
in  the  division  of  a  musical  chord;  and  hence  he 
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has  obviously  shown  the  affinity  between  the  har- 
mony of  colors  and  musical  sounds. 

Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Mason,  and 
other  eminent  poets,  all  seem  to  favor  the  Pytha- 
gorean system.  The  first  of  these,  whose  vast 
mind  grasped  the  whole  creation,  with  its  inter- 
nal mechanism  at  once,  thus  happily  alludes  to 
the  subject  in  his  play  of  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  :  " 

"There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  choiring  to  the  young  ey'd  cherubims ; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  sounds ! 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 


ROYAL  PRECEPT. 

When  Farinelli  was  at  Venice,  he  was  honor- 
ed with  the  most  marked  attention  from  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VI. ;  but  of  all  the  favors  he  receiv- 
ed from  that  monarch,  he  used  to  say,  that  he  va- 
lued none  more  than  an  admonition  which  he  re- 
ceived from  him  on  his  style  of  singing.  His 
imperial  majesty  condescended  to  tell  him  one 
day,  with  great  mildness  and  affability,  that  his 
singing  was,  indeed,  supernatural,  that  he  nei- 
ther moved  nor  stood  still  like  any  other  mortal; 
but  "  these  gigantic  strides,"  continued  his  ma- 
jesty, "  these  never  ending  notes  and  passages, 
only  surprise,  and  it  is  now  time  for  you  to 
please;  you  are  too  lavish  of  the  gifts  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  you;  if  you  wish  to 
reach  the  heart,  you  must  take  a  more  plain  and 
simple  road."  These  few  words  brought  about 
an  entire  change  in  Farinelli's  manner  of  sing- 
ing; from  this  time  he  mixed  the  pathetic  with 
the  spirited,  the  simple  with  the  sublime,  and  by 
these  means,  delighted  as  well  as  astonished  ev- 
ery hearer. 

BALLAD  SINGING  DIVINE. 

Dr.  Richard  Corbet,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was 
a  great  humorist,  both  in  his  words  and  actions. 
"  After  he  was  D.  D.,"  says  Aubrey,  *'  he  sang 
ballads  at  the  Crosse  at  Abingdon.  On  a  mar- 
ket day,  he,  and  some  of  his  comrades,  were  at 
the  taverne  by  the  crosse  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  then  the  finest  in  England.)  A  ballad  sin- 
ger complained  that  he  had  no  costume ;  he  could 
not  put  off  his  ballads.  The  jolly  Dr.  puts  off 
his  gowne,  and  puts  on  the  ballad  singer's  leath- 
ern jacket,  and  being  a  handsome  man,  and  hav- 
ing a  rare  full  voice,  he  presently  vended  a  great 
many,  and  had  a  great  audience." 


SINGING  AT  SIGHT. 
In  1741,  Handel,  proceeding  to  Ireland,  was 
detained  for  some  days  at  Chester,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weather.  During  this  time,  he 
applied  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  organist,  to  know 
whether  there  were  any  choir  men  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, who  could  sing  at  sight,  as  he  wished  to 
prove  some  books  that  had  been  hastily  tran- 
scribed, by  trying  the  choruses.  Mr.  Baker 
mentioned  scnte  of  the  best  signers  in  Chester, 
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and,  among  the  rest,  a  printer  of  the  name  of 
Janson,  who  had  a  good  bass  voice,  and  was  one 
of  the  best  musicians  in  the  choir.  A  time  was 
fixed  for  this  private  rehearsal  at  the  Golden 
Falcon,  where  Handel  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence; when,  on  trial  of  the  chorus  in  the  Mes- 
siah, 

"And  with  his  stripes  we  were  healed," 

poor  Janson,  after  repeated  attempts,  failed  com- 
pletely. Handel  got  enraged,  and  after  abusing 
him  in  five  or  six  different  languages,  exclaimed: 
in  broken  English,  "  You  schauntrel,  tit  not  you 
dell  me  dat  you  could  sing  at  soitel  "  "Yes, 
sir,"  said  the  printer,  "  and  so  1  can,  but  not  at 
first  sight." 


THE  REED. 

Men  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  every  zone,  make 
great  use  of  reeds.  The  Greeks  said  with 
truth,  that  reeds  had  contributed  to  subjugate  na- 
tions, by  furnishing  arrows,  softening  men's 
manners  by  the  charms  of  music,  and  unfolding 
their  understanding,  by  affording  the  first  instru- 
ments for  tracing  letters.  Humboldt  says,  these 
different  uses  of  reeds  mark,  in  some  degree,  the 
three  different  periods  in  the  lives  of  nations. 
The  tribes  of  the  Oroonoko  are  found  at  the  first 
step  of  a  dawning  civilization.  The  reed  serves 
them  only  as  an  instrument  of  war,  and  of  hunt- 
ing; and  the  Pan's  pipe  has  not  yet,  on  those 
distant  shores,  yielded  signs  capable  of  awakening 
mild  and  humane  feelings. 

To  make  reeds  of  different  lengths,  and  make 
them  sound  in  succession,  by  passing  them  before 
the  lips,  is  a  simple  idea,  and  naturally  present- 
ed itself  to  every  nation.  We  were  surprised 
(says  Humboldt)  to  see  with  what  promptitude 
the  young  Indians  constructed  and  tuned  those 
pipes,  when  they  found  reeds  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  These  reeds,  ranged  in  a  line,  and  fast- 
ened together,  resemble  the  pipe  of  Pan,  as  we 
find  it  represented  m  the  Bacchanalian  proces- 
sions on  Greek  vases.  These  reeds,  which  emit 
feeble  sounds,  form  a  slow  and  plaintive  accom- 
paniment to  the  dances  of  the  natives. 


ABYSSINIAN  TRUMPET. 

Bruce,  in  his  description  of  the  military  trum- 
pet used  in  Abyssinia,  says,  that  it  sounds  only 
one  note,  in  a  hoarse  and  terrible  tone,  and  that 
it  is  played  slow  when  on  a  march,  or  before  an 
enemy  appears  in  sight;  but  afterwards,  it  is  re- 
peated very  quick,  and  with  great  violence.  It 
has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  Abyssinian  soldiers, 
transporting  them  absolutely  to  fury  and  mad- 
ness, and  rendering  them  so  regardless  of  life,  as 
to  make  them  throw  themselves  into  the  middle 
of  the  enemy,  and  fight  with  the  most  determined 
gallantry  against  all  advantages.  Bruce  says, 
he  has  often,  in  time  of  peace,  tried  what  effect 
this  change  would  have  upon  them,  and  found 
that  none  who  heard  it  could  remain  seated,  but 
that  they  all  rose  up,  and  continued  the  whole 
time  in  motion. 
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LAWES, 

Henry  Lawes,  who  composed  the  music  of 
Milton's  Mask  of  Comus,  i3  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  introduced  the  Italian  style  of  mu- 
sic into  England;  but  he  strongly  censured  the 
prevailing  fondness  for  Italian  words.  "To 
make  the  public  sensible  of  this  ridiculous  hu- 
mor," says  he,  "  I  took  a  table  or  index  of  old 
Italian  songs,  and  this  index  (which  read  togeth- 
er, made  a  strange  medley  of  nonsense)  I  set  to 
a  varied  air,  and  gave  out  that  it  came  from  Ita- 
ly, whereby  it  hath  passed  for  a  rare  Italian 
song." 

PICCINI. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  Neapolitan  composers, 
Piccini  and  Sacchini,  were  each  required  to 
compose  an  opera  for  an  entertainment  at  Fon- 
tainbleau.  Piccini  chose  the  story  of  Dido; 
Sacchini  that  of  Chimena.  Sacchini  soon  had 
his  opera  ready,  and  it  was  deemed  a  master 
piece.  Piccini  was  late  in  beginning  his  task  ; 
but  when  the  poetry  of  his  Dido  was  finished,  he 
repaired  to  the  country  residence  of  M.  Marmon- 
tel,  who  wrote  it.  During  his  stay  there,  of 
seventeen  days,  he  composed  the  whole  music  of 
the  piece,  retaining  it  in  his  memory,  and  only 
reducing  the  song  part  and  the  bass  to  notation. 
"  I  passed,"  says  M.  Ginguene,  "  a  most  agree- 
able morning  in  going  over  it  with  him.  We 
both  frequently  shed  tears." 

In  that  fine  scene,  particularly  in  the  fifth  act, 
which  is  followed  by  the  chorus  of  the  priests  of 
Pluto,  Piccini  melted  into  tears,  and  said,  "  Thus 
has  it  been  with  me  for  these  fifteen  days.  Even 
when  not  composing,  I  could  not  but  weep  to 
think  of  poor  Dido."  Hence,  no  doubt,  arises 
that  strong  feeling  of  sensibility  which  so  pre- 
dominates throughout  this  charming  piece.  In 
six  weeks  the  whole  was  ready  for  performance, 
and  its  success  was  such  as  to  eclipse  all  rivalry. 

Piccini  possessed  an  astonishing  versatility  of 
genius.     While  Dido  at  the  Opera  House 

"Op'd  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears," 
his  pretended  Lord   and  Sleeper  gave  birth  to 
emotions  perfectly  opposite  at  the  Italian  Thea- 
tre. 


POPE'S  OPINION  OF    HANDEL. 

Handel  used  frequently  to  meet  Pope  at  the 
Earl  of  Burlington's.  The  poet  one  day  asked 
his  friend,  Arbuthnot,  of  whose  knowledge  in 
music  he  had  a  high  opinion,  what  he  really 
thought  of  Handel  as  a  musician'?  Arbuthnot  re- 
plied, "  Conceive  the  highest  you  can  of  his  abili- 
ties, and  they  are  far  beyond  anything  you  can 
conceive."  Pope,  nevertheless,  declared,  that 
"  Handel's  finest  performances  gave  him  no  more 
pleasure  than  the  airs  of  a  common  ballad  singer." 

DR.    ARNOLD. 

Previous  to  the  year  1770,  the  price  of  admis- 
■ion  to  oratories  performed  at  the  theatres,  was 
as  high  as  to  the  same  species  of  entertainment 


at  the  Opera  House.  Dr.  Arnold,  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  was  the  first  to  per- 
form them  at  the  usual  play-house  prices,  and  the 
reduction  was  amply  compensated,  by  the  great- 
er numbers  who  flocked  to  hear  them.  Such  was 
the  eagerness  of  the  public,  that  one  night,  when 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  performed,  the  crowd 
was  so  great,  that  when  the  doors  were  opened, 
an  universal  rush  forced  away  the  bar  of  the  box 
money-takers,  and  the  different  tiers  were  in 
stantly  filled  with  every  description  of  auditors. 
Dr.  Arnold  was  very  eminent  as  a  composer 
as  his  own  oratorios  and  operas  bear  witness. 
The  fame  of  his  oratorio  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
was  so  high,  that  when,  in  1773,  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  install  the  late  Lord  North,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  stewards 
appointed  to  conduct  the  musical  department  of 
the  ceremony,  applied  to  the  composer  of  the 
"  Prodigal  Son"  for  permission  to  perform  that 
oratorio  on  the  occasion.  The  ready  and  polite 
acquiescence  of  Mr.  Arnold  in  this  request,  pro- 
duced him  the  offer  of  an  honorary  degree  in  the 
theatre ;  but  conscious  of  his  own  scientific  qual- 
ifications, he  preferred  the  academical  mode ;  and 
conformably  to  the  statutes  of  the  university,  re- 
ceived it  in  the  schoolroom,  where  he  performed, 
as  an  exercise,  Hughes's  Poem  on  the  Power  of 
Music.  On  such  occasions,  it  is  usual  for  the 
musical  professor  of  the  University  to  examine 
the  exercise  of  the  candidate ;  but  Dr.  W.  Hayes 
returned  Mr.  Arnold  his  score  unopened,  saying, 
"  Sir,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  scrutinize  the 
exercise  of  the  author  of  the  '  Prodigal  Son.'  " 


SENESINO  AND  FARINELLI. 

Senesino  and  Farinelli,  when  in  England  to- 
gether, being  engaged  at  different  theatres  on  the 
same  night,  had  not  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
each  other,  till,  by  one  of  those  sudden  stage  rev- 
olutions which  frequently  happen,  yet  are  always 
unexpected,  they  were  both  employed  to  sing  on 
the  same  stage.  Senesino  had  the  part  of  a  fu- 
rious tyrant  to  represent;  and  Farinelli  that  of 
an  unfortunate  hero  in  chains;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  very  first  song,  the  latter  so  softened  the 
heart  of  the  enraged  tryant,  that  Senesino,  for 
getting  his  assumed  character,  ran  to  Farinelli 
and  embraced  him. 


DR.  ARNE. 

This  eminent  composer  was,  at  an  early  peri 
od  of  his  life,  put  to  the  study  of  the  law,  a  pro 
fession  equally  inconsistent  with  his  genius  and 
his  inclination.  Having  privately  procured  an 
old  violin,  he  used  to  steal  to  his  garret,  in  order 
to  learn  to  play  upon  that  instrument;  and  such 
was  his  assiduity,  that,  without  the  aid  of  any 
tutor,  he  soon  acquired  such  facility  of  execution, 
as  to  play  in  a  band  with  judgment  and  precis- 
ion. His  father,  who  had  never  received  the 
least  yitimation  of  his  strong  propensity  to  mu- 
sic, being  accidently  invited  to  a  concert,  was 
astonished  to  find  his  son  flourishing  in  the  or 
cheatra,  aa  one  of  the  principal  performers. 


MUSIC. 
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The  father  of  young  Arne  finding  the  bent  of 
his  inclination,  emancipated  him  from  the  dry 
and  irksome  study  of  the  law,  and  placed  him 
under  the  tuition  of  Festin,  an  excellent  perform- 
er on  the  violin,  where  he  soon  rivalled  the  emi- 
nent abilities  of  his  master.  His  talents  soon 
brought  him  into  a  familiar  intimacy  with  Fari- 
nelli,  Senesino,  Geminiani,  and  the  other  great 
Italian  contemporary  musicians. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Arne  pro- 
duced the  opera  of  Rosamond ;  but  it  was  not  ve- 
ry successful ;  however,  his  masques  of  Alfred 
and  Comus,  altered  from  Milton,  soon  established 
his  reputation  as  a  composer,  and  he  afterwards 
gave  a  series  of  operas  to  the  public,  which  dis- 
played the  skill  and  talent  of  a  great  master. 
He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music,  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  which 
occasion  he  composed  an  admission  ode,  which 
has  not  been  printed. 

During  the  residence  of  Dr.  Arne  at  Ditton, 
near  Hampton  Court,  he  received  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Garrick,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  hearing  Miss 
Brent,  whose  taste  the  Doctor  had  cultivated 
with  uncommon  pains,  and  on  whose  vocal  pow- 
ers he  justly  set  a  high  value.  Garrick  readily 
acquiesced  in  her  superior  merit;  but,  said  he, 
in  his  usual  familiar  way,  "  Tommy,  you  should 
consider  that  music  is  at  best  but  pickle  to  my 
roast  beef."  '*  Is  it  not,  Davy,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  in  a  strain  of  equal  jocularity,  "  your 
beef  then  shall  be  well  pickled  before  I  have 
donel  " 

Miss  Brent  accordingly  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  which  was  repeated  with  such  success, 
that  Drury  Lane  house  was  nearly  deserted,  ex- 
cept on  those  nights  that  Garrick  himself  per- 
formed; and  he  was  compelled  to  introduce  ope- 
ras ia  order  to  rival  the  other  theatre. 

DR.  SAUNDERSON. 

Persons  who  are  deprived  of  sight,  are  gen- 
erally blessed  with  a  refined  ear;  hence,  per- 
haps, it  arises  that  music  is  a  favorite  study  with 
the  blind.  Dr.  Nicholas  Saunderson,  the  cele- 
brated blind  mathematician,  was  a  singular  in- 
stance of  this  delicacy  of  ear.  He  could  readi- 
ly distinguish  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  note;  and  by 
his  performance  on  the  flute,  which  he  had  learn- 
ed as  an  amusement  in  his  younger  years,  dis- 
covered such  a  genius  for  music  as  would  pro- 
bably have  appeared  as  wonderful  as  his  excel- 
ence  in  the  mathematics,  had  he  cultivated  the 
art  with  equal  application. 

SENSE  AND  SOUND. 
It  is  related  of  Haydn,  that  when  about  to 
compose,  "  noting  down  his  principal  idea  or 
theme,  and  choosing  the  keys  through  which  he 
wished  it  to  pass,  he  imagined  a  little  romance 
which  might  furnish  him  with  musical  sentiments 
and  colors."  The  strict  connection  which  thus 
(subsisted  between  the  poetical  and  the  musical  im- 
agination of  Haydn,  was  of  great  advantage  to 
him  in  his  compositions.     He   thus   introduced 


into  his  'melodies  an  air  of  reality  which  we 
in  vain  look  for  in  those  of  his  predecessors. 

The  musical  idea,  though  originally  vigorous 
and  impressive,  may  be  clothed  in  phraseology 
so  clumsy  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  elegance.  Thig 
phraseology  is  as  capable  of  improvement,  as  the 
modes  of  expression  in  poetic  language;  and  in 
the  airs  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  we  discover  that 
beautiful  connection,  that  perpetual  variety  of 
expression,  and  that  polished  elegance  of  man- 
ner, which  are  so  rarely  met  with  even  in  the 
compositions  of  Corelli,  Handel,  Gluck,  or 
Arne. 

MUSICAL  ORATORY- 

The  Romans  did  not  confine  the  beauties  of 
eloquence  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
powers  of  language,  or  the  niceties  of  composi- 
tion; but  included  propriety  of  gesture,  and  me- 
lody of  voice.  Cicero  relates,  "  that  Caius 
Gracchus  had  a  servant  who  played  admirably 
on  the  flageolet,  and  stood  behind  the  orator 
while  he  was  haranguing,  in  order  to  rouse  him 
when  his  utterance  became  languid,  or  to  mod- 
erate his  tones  when  they  rose  too  high.  These 
musicians  were  no  doubt  entertaining  to  the 
audience  when  the  orator  was  heavy  and  dull, 
and  might  be  very  usefully  employed  to  enliven  a 
dull  debate  at  the  present  day , 

MODERN  MINSTREL. 
A  recent  traveller  in  Germany,  when  at  Per 
ghen,  met  with  an  amusing  itinerant,  who  seem- 
ed to  live  more  by  his  wits  than  his  work.  He 
paid  for  his  potatoes  and  straw  like  the  ancient 
bards,  by  reciting  songs,  poems,  and  stories. 
The  principal  subject  of  his  themes,  were  the 
triumphs,  real  and  imaginary,  of  the  Prussian 
armies,  the  fatherly  care  of  general  Blucher,  and 
the  crimes  of  Bonaparte.  He  seemed  to  have 
collected  all  that  had  been  written  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  quite  charmed  the  people  of  the  inn 
where  he  stopped,  by  his  recitals.  They  were 
doubly  pleased  when  he  sang  any  which  they 
knew,  and  when  they  could  join  with  him.  They 
had  also  learned  to  sing  of  the  heroic  deeds  of 
the  Prussians,  and  nothing  but  these  war  songs 
seemed  to  give  them  pleasure. 

EARL  OF   MORNINGTON. 

The  late  Earl  of  Mornington,  the  father  ofthe 
present  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  one  ofthe  few 
noble  composers  that  the  history  of  music  has  to 
record.  His  lordship,  when  an  infant,  and  in 
his  nurse's  arms,  was  uncommonly  attentive  when- 
ever his  father,  who  was  a  good  musician,  play- 
ed on  the  violin.  A  musician  of  the  name  of 
Dubourg,  who  was  at  that  time  a  distinguished 
performer  on  that  instrument,  being  once  at  the 
earl's  house,  and  offering  to  take  the  violin,  the 
child  manifested  the  strongest  objections  to  his 
father's  parting  with  it;  but  when  he  heard  Du- 
bourg play,  his  infant  mind  became  so  sensible 
of  the  superiority,  that  he  would  never  after  per- 
mit his  father  to  play  when  Dubourg  was  pre- 
sent. 
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The  earl  did  not  commence  performer  until 
he  was  nine  years  old ;  but  his  lordship  was  soon 
so  distinguished  for  his  musical  abilities,  that 
the  University  of  Dublin  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and  he  was  appoint- 
ed king's  professor.  One  of  his  songs,  "  Here 
in  cold  Grot,"  has  always  been  much  admired. 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

Although  Dr.  Johnson  had  no  ear  for  music, 
yet  he  was  sensible  that  to  many  persons  it  was 
a  source  of  exquisite  delight,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
all  such  enjoyed  an  additional  sense.  The  Doc- 
tor, when  one  day  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  listened  very 
attentively  while  Miss  Thrale  played  upon  the 
harpsichord.  Dr.  Burney,  who  was  present, 
observing  it,  said,  "  1  believe,  sir,  we  shall  make 
a  musician  of  you  at  last."  Johnson,  with  great 
complacency,  replied,  "  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  a  new  sense  given  to  me." 

BEETHOVEN. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  living  composers 
is  Beethoven,  whose  style  is  decidedly  different 
from  that  of  Haydn.  The  symphonies  of  Haydn 
may  be  compared  to  little  operas,  formed  upon 
natural  occurences,  all  within  the  verge  of  pro- 
bability; those -of  Beethoven  are  romances  of 
the  wildest  invention,  exhibiting  a  supernatural 
agency,  which  powerfully  affects  the  feelings  and 
imagination. 

The  genius  of  Beethoven  is  of  that  character 
which  is  scarcely  likely  to  receive  justice  from 
his  contemporaries;  it  seems  to  anticipate  a  fu- 
ture age.  In  one  comprehensive  view,  he  sur- 
veys all  that  science  has  hitherto  produced  ;  but 
regards  it  only  as  the  basis  of  that  superstructure 
which  harmony  is  capable  of  raising.  He  mea- 
sures the  talents  and  resources  of  every  preced- 
ing artist,  and,  as  it  were,  collects  into  a  focus 
their  scattered  rays.  In  sacred  music  he  is  pre- 
eminently great.  The  dark  tone  of  his  mind  is 
in  unison  with  that  solemn  style  which  the  ser- 
vices of  tip  church  require;  and  the  gigantic 
harmony  which  he  wields,  enables  him  to  excite 
by  sounds,  a  terror  hitherto  unknown. 

This  sublimity  is  fully  displayed  in  the  "  Mount 
of  Olives."  The  movement  which  describes  the 
march  of  the  Roman  soldiers  when  they  go  out 
in  search  of  Jesus,  is  remarkable  for  novelty  and 
effect;  the  passage,  "he  came  towards  this 
mountain,  he'll  not  escape  our  search,"  par- 
takes of  the  solemnity  of  a  march,  yet  possesses  a 
character  of  activity  and  enterprise.  The  mu- 
tations of  the  harmony  are  constantly  turning  the 
course  of  the  melody  into  every  direction. 

The  last  chorus  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen 
of  the  true  sublime.  The  sinfonia  which  intro- 
duces it,  when  performed  in  a  spacious  church, 
is  a  continued  clash  of  sounds,  so  tremendous  as 
to  awaken  the  sentiment  of  danger  in  the  highest 
degree.  During  the  solemn  enunciation  of  the 
words,  "  Hallelujah  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son 
of  God,"  a  succession  of  vivid  and  appalling 
shocks  of  sound  proceeds  from  the  accompani- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  is  truly  electrical. 


HANDEL. 

Handel,  the  most  sublime  musical  genius  that 
any  age  or  country  has  produced,  was  a  native  of 
Halle,  in  Upper  Saxony.  Like  most  eminent 
musicians,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  precoc- 
ity of  talents,  so  that  while  boys  in  general 
were  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  he  had 
entitled  himself  to  the  rank  of  Professor;  and 
was  actually  composer  to  the  Opera  at  Ham- 
burgh, when  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year. 

After  passing  his  early  life  on  the  continent, 
caressed  and  honored  at  every  court  he  visited, 
Handel  fixed  himself  in  England  in  the  year  1712, 
where  he,  ere  long,  attained  the  very  summit  of 
fame  by  his  Oratorios. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  a 
project  was  formed  by  the  nobility,  for  erecting 
a  musical  academy  in  the  Haymarket,  with  a 
view  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  operas,  to  be 
composed  by  Handel,  and  performed  under  his 
direction.  There  was,  however,  a  strong  parly 
against  Handel,  and  in  favor  of  the  Italians 
Buononcini  and  Attilio,  who  were  composers  for 
the  Opera.  In  1720,  Handel  obtained  leave  to 
perform  his  opera  of  Radamisto,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  extravagant  applause.  The 
crowds  and  tumults  which  had  attended  the  per- 
formance of  his  operas  at  Venice,  were  hardly 
equal  to  those  in  London.  Many  ladies,  who  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  house  with  an  impet- 
uosity but  ill  suited  to  their  rank  and  sex,  ac- 
tually fainted  through  the  excessive  heat  and 
closeness  of  it.  Several  gentlemen  were  turned 
back,  who  had  offered  forty  shillings  for  a  seat 
in  the  gallery,  after  having  despaired  of  getting 
any  in  the  pit  or  boxes. 

The  attempt  to  establish  Handel's  opera,  pro- 
duced great  heats  between  his  partisans,  and 
those  of  Attilio  and  Buonocini.  The  succeed- 
ing winter  brought  this  musical  disorder  to  its 
crisis.  In  order  to  terminate  all  matters  in  con- 
troversy, it  was  agreed  to  put  them  on  this  fair 
issue.  The  several  parties  concerned  were  to 
be  jointly  employed  in  making  an  opera,  in  which 
each  of  them  was  to  take  a  distinct  act.  And  he 
who,  by  the  general  suffrage,  should  be  allowed 
to  have  given  the  best  proofs  of  his  abilities,  was 
to  be  put  into  possession  of  the  house.  The  pro- 
posal was  accepted,  whether  from  choice  or  ne- 
cessity is  not  certain.  The  event  was  answera- 
ble to  the  expectations  of  Handel's  friends.  His 
act  was  the  last,  and  the  superiority  of  it  so  very 
manifest,  that  there  was  not  the  least  pretence 
for  any  further  doubts  or  disputes.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  that  as  each  made  an  overture,  as  well 
as  an  act,  the  affair  seemed  to  be  decided  even 
by  the  overture  with  which  Handel's  began.  The 
name  of  the  opera  was  "  Muzio  Scawola." 

The  management  of  the  Opera  was,  however, 
of  no  pecuniary  advantage  to  Handel;  on  the 
contrary,  after  spending  all  he  bad  on  the  con 
cern,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  it.  By  em- 
ploying his  talents  in  composing  operas  for  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  he  somewhat  retrieved  his 
affairs,  though  his  prosperity  was  soon  clouded 
by  an  indifference  on  the  part,  of  the  public,  which 
made  him  decide  on  visiting  Dublin. 
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The  conduct  of  the  public  on  this  occasion  is 
happily  stigmatized  by  Pope  in  his  Dunciad. 
He  introduces  the  Italian  muse  (a  lingering  at- 
tachment to  which,  was  the  great  obstacle  to 
Handel's  success)  in  the  character  of  a  female 
wanton,  who,  with  mincing  steps,  languid  eye, 
and  fluttering  attire,  is  attended  by  two  singing 
peers,  ever  and  anon  exclaiming, 

"O  Cara!  O  Cara!  silence  all  that  train,"  &c. 

The  muse  proceeds  to  assert  her  pretensions ; 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  boasting,  thus  concludes : 

"  But  soon,  ah  !  soon,  rebellion  will  commence, 
If  music  meanly  borrows  aid  from  sense; 
Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  !  giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Briareus,  with  an  hundred  hands; 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  comes, 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums." 

The  poet  then  apostrophizing  the  goddess  Dull- 
ness, exclaims, 

"Arrest  him,  Empress,  or  you  sleep  no  more. 
She  heard,  and  drove  him  to  the  Hibernian  shore." 

Handel  remained  eight  or  nine  months  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  extended  his  fame,  and  began  to 
repair  his  fortune.  The  "  Messiah,"  now  al- 
lowed to  be  the  best  of  all  his  compositions,  was 
listened  to  with  rapture  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
although  it  had  experienced  but  a  cold  reception 
in  London.  The  news  of  the  success  of  that  un- 
paralleled composition  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
opened  the  ears  of  the  English;  and  it  after- 
wards gained  so  rapidly  on  their  esteem,  as  soon 
to  become,  what  it  well  deserved  to  be,  the  greatest 
of  their  musical  favorites. 

On  Handel's  return  to  London,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1742,  as  he  had  relinquished  all  thoughts 
of  opposing  the  managers  of  the  Opera,  former 
enmities  began  to  subside;  and,  when  he  recom- 
menced his  oratorios  at  Covent  Garden,  the  Lent 
following,  he  found  a  general  disposition  in  the 
public  to  countenance  and  support  him.  "  Samp- 
son" wa3  the  first  he  performed  that  year,  which 
was  not  only  much  applauded  by  crowded  houses 
in  the  capital,  but  was  soon  disseminated,  in  sin- 
gle songs,  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Ever  since  the  English  public  were  first  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  the  solemnities  of  the  "  Mes- 
siah," this  great  work  has  been  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  with  increasing-  reverence  and 
delight ;  it  has  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked, 
fostered  the  orphan,  and  enriched  succeeding 
managers  of  oratorios,  more  than  any  single  mu- 
sical production  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
This  sacred  oratorio,  as  it  was  first  called,  on 
account  of  the  words  being  wholly  composed  of 
genuine  texts  of  scripture,  appearing  to  stand  in 
such  high  estimation  with  the  public,  Handel,  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  the  purest  benevolence  and 
humanity,  formed  the  laudable  resolution  of  per- 
forming it  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital;  which  resolution  was  constantly 
put  in  practice  to  the  end  of  his  life,  under  his 
own  direction;  and,  long  after,  under  that  of 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Stanley.  In  consequence  of 
these  performances,  the  benefactions  to  the  chari- 
ty from  the  years  1749  to  1777  amounted  to 
X10.299.     The  organ  in  the  chapel  of  this  hos- 


pital was  likewise  a  present  from  Handel;  and 
he  bequeathed,  as  a  legacy  to  this  charity,  a  fair 
copy  of  the  original  score  of  the  Messiah. 

From  the  period  of  his  quitting  Ireland,  he 
continued  his  oratorios  to  the  time  of  his  death; 
though  late  in  life,  like  the  great  poets,  Homel- 
and Milton,  he  was  afflicted  by  blindness;  which, 
however  it  might  dispirit  and  embarrass  him  at 
other  times,  had  no  effect  on  his  nerves  or  intel- 
lects in  public,  as  he  continued  to  play  concertos 
and  voluntaries  between  the  parts  of  his  oratorios 
to  the  last,  with  the  same  vigor  of  thought  and 
touch,  for  which  he  was  ever  so  justly  renowned. 
To  see  him,  however,  led  to  the  organ,  after  this 
calamity,  at  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  then  conducted  towards  the  audience,  to 
make  his  accustomed  obeisance,  was  a  sight  so 
truly  afflicting  to  persons  of  sensibility,  as  greatly 
diminished  their  pleasure  in  hearing  him  per- 
form. 

During  the  oratorio  season,  he  practised  al- 
most incessantly ;  which  must  have  been  the  case, 
or  his  memory  uncommonly  retentive.  At  last, 
however,  he  rather  chose  to  trust  to  his  inventive 
powers,  than  those  of  reminiscence;  for  giving 
the  band  only  the  skeleton,  or  ritornels  of  each 
movement,  he  played  all  the  solo  parts  extem- 
pore, while  the  other  instruments  left  him,  ad 
libitum,  waiting  for  a  signal  of  a  shake,  before 
they  played  such  fragments  of  symphony  as  they 
found  in  their  books. 

Indeed,  he  not  only  continued  to  perform  in 
public,  after  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness,  but 
to  compose  in  private ;  for  we  have  been  assured, 
that  the  duet  and  chorus  in  "  Judas  Maccabaeus," 
of 

"  Zion  now  his  head  shall  raise, 
Tune  your  harps  to  songs  of  praise," 

were  dictated  to  Mr.  Smith,  by  Handel,  after  the 
total  privation  of  sight. 

The  last  oratorio  at  which  he  attended  and 
performed,  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  he  ex- 
pired on  the  13th,  1759. 

Handel  being  only  a  musician,  was  obliged  to 
employ  some  person  to  write  his  operas  and  ora- 
torios, which  accounts  for  their  being  so  very 
defective  as  poetical  compositions.  One  of  those 
versifiers  employed  by  him,  once  ventured  to  sug- 
gest in  the  most  respectful  manner,  that  the  mu- 
sic he  had  composed  to  some  lines  of  his,  was 
quite  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  In- 
stead of  taking  this  friendly  hint  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  from  one  who  (although  not  a  Pindar) 
was  at  least  a  better  judge  of  poetry  than  him- 
self, he  looked  upon  the  advice  as  injurious  to 
his  talents,  and  cried  out,  with  all  the  violence 
of  affronted  pride,  "  What!  you  teach  me  musicl 
The  music  is  good  music:  confound  your  words! 
Here,"  said  he,  thrumming  his  harpsichord, 
"  are  my  ideas;    go  and  make  words  to  them." 

Handel  became  afterwards  the  proprietor  of 
the  Opera-house,  London  ;  and  presided  at  the 
harpsichord  in  the  orchestra  (piano-fortes  not 
being  then  known).  His  embellishments  were 
so  masterly,  that  the  attention  of  the  audience 
was  frequently  diverted  from  the  singing  to  the 
accompaniment,  to  the  frequent  mortification  of 
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the  vocal  professors.  A  pompous  Italian  singer 
was,  on  a  certain  occasion,  so  chagrined  at  the 
marked  attention  paid  to  the  harpsichord,  in 
preference  to  his  own  singing,  that  he  swore, 
that  if  ever  Handel  played  him  a  similar  trick, 
he  would  jump  down  upon  his  instrument,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  interruption.  Handel,  who 
had  a  considerable  turn  for  humor,  replied:  "  Oh! 
oh!  you  villjuinp,  vill  you"?  very  veil,  sare;  be 
bo  kind  and  tell  me  de  night  ven  you  vill  jump, 
and  I  vill  advertishe  it  in  de  bills;  and  I  shall 
get  grate  dale  more  money  by  your  jumping,  than 
I  shall  get  by  your  singing." 

When  George  the  Third  was  a  child,  he  was 
frequently  taken  into  the  music-room  at  Leicester- 
house,  which  belonged  to  his  royal  mother,  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales.  Handel  observing 
that  the  little  prince  was  very  attentive  to  his 
oratorio  music,  exclaimed,  when  the  prince  on 
one  occasion  had  crept  close  to  the  double  bass 
and  organ,  "  Ah!  dat  litel  prince  vill  keep  ub  my 
music  ven  I  am  det  and  gone."  This  prophecy 
was  verified — for  the  king  did  not  relish  later 
compositions;  and  Handel's  music  used  to  be 
performed  to  him  by  the  Queen's  band  every 
evening  at  W  indsor  Castle,  after  the  usual  prome- 
nade on  the  Terrace. 

Although  he  lived  much  with  the  great,  Han- 
del was  no  flatterer.  He  once  told  a  member  of 
the  royal  family,  who  asked  him  how  he  liked  his 
playing  on  the  violoncello'?  "  Vy,  sir,  your  high- 
ness plays  like  a  prince."  When  the  same 
prince  had  prevailed  on  him  to  hear  a  minuet  of 
his  own  composition,  which  he  played  himself 
on  the  violoncello,  Handel  heard  him  out  very 
quietly;  but  when  the  prince  told  him,  that  he 
would  call  in  his  band  to  play  it  to  him,  that  he 
might  hear  the  full  effect  of  his  composition, 
Handel  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and  ran 
out  of  the  room,  crying,  "  Worsher  and  worsher, 
upon  mine  honor." 

One  Sunday,  having  attended  divine  worship 
at  a  country  church,  Handel  asked  the  organist 
to  permit  him  to  play  the  people  out;  to  which, 
with  a  politeness  characteristic  of  the  profession, 
the  organist  consented.  Handel  accordingly  sat 
down  to  the  organ,  and  began  to  play  in  such  a 
masterly  manner,  as  instantly  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  congregation,  who,  instead 
of  vacating  their  seats  as  usual,  remained  for  a 
considerable  space  of  time,  fixed  in  silent  admi- 
ration. The  organist  began  to  be  impatient 
(perhaps  his  wife  was  waiting  dinner);  and  at 
length  addressing  the  performer,  told  him  that  he 
was  convinced  that  he  could  not  play  the  people 
out,  and  advised  him  to  relinquish  the  attempt; 
which  being  done,  a  few  strains  in  the  accustomed 
manner  operated  like  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act. 


HAYDN  AND  MOZART. 

Haydn  and  Mozart,  two  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers of  ancient  or  modern  times,  had  the  high- 
est respect  for  each  other.  "  Mozart,"  said 
Haydn,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  Don  Juan, 
M  is  the  greatest  composer  now  existing."  And 
Mozart  hearing  a  German   composer  find  fault 


|  with  Haydn,  said,  "  If  you  and  I  were  both 
melted  down  together,  we  should  not  furnish  ma- 
terials for  one  Haydn." 

At  a  concert,  where  a  new  piece,  composed 
by  Haydn,  was  performed,  a  musician  present, 
who  never  discovered  anything  worthy  of  praise, 
except  in  his  own  productions,  criticising  the 
music,  said  to  Mozart,  "  There  now,  why  that  is 
not  what  I  should  have  done."  "  No,"  replied 
Mozart,  "nor  should  I;  but  the  reason  is,  that 
neither  you  nor  I  should  have  been  able  to  con- 
ceive it." 

After  Mozart's  death,  Haydn  was  asked  by 
Broderip,  in  his  music  shop,  whether  he  had  left 
any  MS.  compositions  behind  him  that  were 
worth  purchasing,  as  his  widow  had  offered  his 
inedited  papers  at  a  high  price,  to  the  principal 
publishers  of  music  throughout  Europe.  Haydn 
eagerly  said,  "  Purchase  them  by  all  means. 
He  was  truly  a  great  musician.  I  have  been  of- 
ten flattered  by  my  friends  with  having  some  ge- 
nius, but  he  was  much  my  superior." 

Though  this  declaration  had  more  of  modesty 
than  truth  in  it,  yet,  if  the  genius  of  Mozart, 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirtysix,  had  been 
granted  as  many  years  to  expand  as  that  of 
Haydn,  the  assertion  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
realized. 

Mr.  Thomas  Atwood,  who  had  the  honor  of 
being  pupil  to  Mozart,  as  Mozart  was  to  Haydn, 
declared,  in  a  judicial  proceeding  respecting  the 
Opera  House,  in  which  he  was  a  witness,  that 
he  regarded  "  Mozart's  music  as  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  Don  Giovanni  as  the  finest  of  his 
compositions." 


MOZART. 

No  musician  has  more  successfully  embraced 
the  whole  extent  of  his  art,  or  shone  with  great- 
er lustre  in  all  its  departments  than  Mozart.  His 
great  operas,  no  less  than  his  most  simple  songs; 
his  learned  symphonies  as  well  as  his  airy  dances, 
all  bear  the  stamp  of  the  richest  imagination, 
the  deepest  sensibility,  and  the  purest  taste.  All 
his  works  develop  the  originality  of  his  genius, 
and  rank  him  with  that  small  number  of  men  of 
genius,  who  form  an  epoch  in  their  art. 

At  six  years  of  age,  Mozart  had  made  such 
progress  in  music,  as  to  be  able  to  compose  short 
pieces  for  the  harpsichord,  which  his  father  was 
obliged  to  commit  to  paper  for  him.  His  father, 
who  was  a  musician  of  some  eminence,  returning 
home  one  day  with  a  stranger,  found  little  Mo- 
zart with  a  pen  in  his  hand.  "  What  are  you 
writing?  "  said  he.  "  A  concerto  for  the  harp- 
sichord," replied  the  child.  "Let  us  see  it," 
rejoined  the  father;  "  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  marvel- 
lous concerto."  He  then  took  the  paper,  and 
saw  nothing,  at  first,  but  a  mass  of  notes  mingled 
with  blots  of  ink,  by  the  mal-address  of  the  young 
composer,  who,  unskilled  in  the  management  of 
the  pen,  had  dipped  it  too  freely  in  the  ink.  He 
had  blotted  and  smeared  his  paper,  and  had  en- 
deavored to  make  out  his  ideas  with  his  fingers. 
On  a  closer  examination,  his  father  was  lost  in 
wonder,  and  his  eyes,  delighted,  and  overflow- 
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ing  with  tears,  became  rivetted  on  the  notes 
"  See,"  exclaimed  he,  to  the  stranger,  "how 
just  and  regular  it  all  is!  but  it  is  impossible  to 
play  it;  it  is  too  difficult."  "  It  is  a  concerto," 
said  the  child,  "  and  must  be  practised  till  one 
can  play  it;  hear  how  this  part  goes."  He  then 
sat  down  to  perform  it;  but  was  not  able  to  exe- 
cute the  passages  with  sufficient  fluency  to  do 
justice  to  his  own  ideas. 

The  sensibility  of  Mozart's  organs  was  exces- 
sive. The  slightest  harshness  or  discordancy  in 
a  note,  was  quite  a  torture  to  him.  Entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  music,  this  great  man  was  quite  a  child 
in  every  other  respect.  His  hands  were  so  wed- 
ded to  the  piano,  that  he  absolutely  could  not  use 
them  for  anything  else ;  at  table,  his  wife  carved 
for  him;  and  in  everything  relating  to  money,  or 
to  the  management  of  his  domestic  affairs,  he 
was  entirely  under  her  tutelage. 

LUTHER. 

"  Music,"  says  Luther,  "  is  one  of  the  fairest 
and  most  glorious  gifts  of  God,  to  which  Satan 
is  a  bitter  enemy ;  for  it  removes  from  the  heart 
the  weight  of  sorrows,  and  the  fascination  of  evil 
thoughts.  Music  is  a  kind  and  gentle  sort  of 
discipline,  it  refines  the  passions,  and  improves 
the  understanding.  Even  the  dissonance  of  un- 
skilful fiddlers  serves  to  set  off  the  charms  of 
true  melody,  as  white  is  made  more  conspicuous 
by  the  opposition  of  black.  Those  who  love  mu- 
sic, are  gentle  and  honest  in  their  tempers.  I 
always  loved  music,"  adds  Luther,  "  and  would 
not,  for  a  great  matter,  be  without  the  little  skill 
which  I  possess  in  the  art." 

JOMELLI. 
In  1741,  that  genius  of  music,  Jomelli,  was 
sent  for  to  Bologna,  to  compose  an  opera.  The 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  went  to  see  the  celebra- 
ted Father  Martini,  without  making  himself 
known,  and  begged  to  be  received  into  the  num- 
ber of  his  pupils.  Father  Martini  gave  him  a 
subject  for  a  fugue;  and  finding  that  he  exe- 
cuted it  in  a  superior  manner,  "  Who  are  you!" 
said  he,  "  are  you  making  game  of  me!  It  is  I 
who  need  to  learn  of  you ;  I  say  who  are  you'?  " 
"  I  am  Jomelli,  the  professor,  who  is  to  write 
the  opera  to  be  performed  here  next  autumn,  and 
I  came  to  ask  you  to  teach  me  the  great  art  of 
never  being  embarrassed  by  my  own  ideas." 

YANIEWICZ. 

When  Yaniewicz,  the  musician,  first  came  to 
this  country,  he  lived  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
One  day,  after  paying  several  visits,  he  called  a 
hackney  coach,  and  having  seated  himself ,  the 
coachman  enquired  wither  he  should  drive  him! 

Yanieioicz.  "  Home,  mon  ami  ;  you  go 
me  home." 

Coachman.     "  Home  sir!   but  where!  " 

Van.  "Ah!  me  not  know;  de  name  of  de 
street  has  eschape  out  of  my  memory,  I  have  for- 
got him.     What  shall  I  do!  "     (The  coachman 


smiling,  he  continued)  °  Ah!  you  are  gay ;  come 
now  you  understand  de  musique,  eh!  " 

Coachman.  "  Music,  what's  that  to  do  with 
the  street!  " 

Yan.  "Ah!  vous  verrez,  you  shall  see." 
He  then  hummed  a  tune,  and  enquired,  "  Vat  is 
dat!  " 

Coachman.     "  Why,  Malbrook." 

Yan.  "Ah!  dat  is  him.  Marlbro'  street, 
now  you  drive  a  me  home." 

THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

The  invention  of  the  piano-forte  has  formed  an 
era  in  the  art  of  music.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  developing  the  sublimest  ideas  of  the  compo- 
ser, and  the  delicacy  of  its  touch  has  enabled  him 
to  give  the  lightest  .shades,  as  well  as  the  boldest 
strokes  of  musical  expression. 

The  first  piano-forte  was  made  by  Father 
Wood,  an  English  monk,  at  Rome,  about  the 
year  1711,  for  Mr.  Crisp,  the  author  of  "  Vir- 
ginia." The  tone  of  this  instrument  was  much 
superior  to  that  produced  by  quills,  with  the  ad- 
ditional power  of  producing  all  the  shades  of 
piano  and  ibrte  by  the  fingers;  it  was  on  this 
last  account  it  received  its  name. 

Fulk  Greville,  Esq.  purchased  it  from  Mr. 
Crisp,  for  100  guineas,  and  it  remained  unique 
in  this  country  for  many  years,  until  Plenius,  the 
maker  of  the  lyrichord,  made  one  in  imitation  of  it. 

After  the  arrival  of  John  Chr.  Bach  in  this 
country,  and  the  establishment  of  his  concert  in 
conjunction  with  Abel,  all  the  harpsichord  ma- 
kers tried  their  mechanical  powers  at  piano- 
fortes; but  the  first  attempts  were  always  on  the 
large  size,  till  Zumpe,  a  German,  constructed 
small  piano-fortes  of  the  shape  of  the  virginal,  of 
which  the  tone  was  very  sweet,  and  the  touch, 
with  a  little  use,  was  equal  to  any  degree  of  ra- 
pidity. These,  from  their  low  prices,  the  con- 
venience of  their  form,  as  well  as  power  of  ex- 
pression, suddenly  grew  into  such  favor,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  house  in  the  kingdom  where 
a  keyed  instrument  ever  had  admission,  but  was 
supplied  with  one  of  Zumpe 's  piano-fortes^  for 
which  there  was  nearly  as  great  a  demand  in 
France  as  in  England.  In  short,  he  could  not 
make  them  fast  enough  to  gratify  the  public  fond- 
ness for  them.  Pohlman,  whose  instruments 
were  very  inferior  in  tone,  fabricated  a  great 
number  for  such  as  Zumpe  was  unable  to  supply. 
From  this  period,  the  piano-forte  has  constantly 
been  improving,  until  it  has  attained  its  present 
complete  state. 

UKRAINIAN  SINGERS. 

The  genius  for  music  in  the  Ukraine  is  so 
general,  that  frequently  a  woman,  while  at  her 
work,  will  modulate  her  voice,  so  as  to  affect  the 
hearer  to  tears.  "  Whenever,"  says  a  modern 
traveller,  "  I  saw  a  group  of  women  sitting  at 
the  threshold  of  a  door,  or  a  merry  throng  of  vil- 
lage maidens  sporting  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
as  is  the  custom,  I  was  certain  of  hearing  those 
pathetic  sounds  which  never  fail  to  awaken  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  sensibility." 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL. 
Oliver  Cromwell  firstdistinguishedhimself 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1639,  when  Charles 
the  First  made  an  ill-judged  attack  on  the  Earl 
of  Bedford,  respecting  the  drainage  of  the  fens. 
Cromwell  spoke  and  acted  with  such  superior 
ability  and  effect  on  this  occasion,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of"  Lord  of  the  Fens;" 
and  Hampden,  from  that  time,  pronounced  him 
one  that  would  "  sit  well  at  the  mark." 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  Cromwell  represent- 
ed the  County  of  Cambridge,  and  was  a  member 
of  one  of  the  forty  committees  into  which  the 
house  was  at  that  time  divided  and  subdivided. 
Of  his  personal  appearance,  and  the  respect 
which  his  talents  inspired  in  the  house,  Sir  Phil- 
ip Warwick,  a  royalist  contemporary,  gives  the 
following  curious  description  : 

"  The  first  time,"  writes  Sir  Philip,  "  I  ever 
took  notice  of  him,  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Parliament  held  in  November,  1640,  when  I  vain- 
ly thought  myself  a  courtly  young  gentleman  (for 
we  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much  upon  our  good 
clothes).  I  came  into  the  house  one  morning, 
well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking, 
whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordinarily  apparelled; 
for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  made  by  an  ill  country  tailor;  his 
linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean;  and  Ire- 
member  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little 
band,  which  was  not  much  larger  than  his  col- 
lar; his  hat  was  without  a  hatband.  His  stature 
was  of  a  good  size;  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his 
side;  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish;  his 
voice  sharp  and  untuneable;  and  his  eloquence 
full  of  fervor,  for  the  subject  matter  would  not 
bear  much  of  reason,  it  being  in  behalf  of  a  servant 
of  Mr.  Prynne's,  who  had  dispersed  libels  against 
the  queen  for  her  dancing,  and  such  like  inno- 
cent and  courtly  sports;  and  he  aggravated  the 
imprisonment  of  this  man  by  the  council  table 
unto  that  heighth,  that  one  would  have  believed 
the  very  government  itselfhad  been  in  great  dan- 
ger by  it.  I  sincerely  profess  it  lessened  much 
my  reverence  unto  that  great  council,  for  he 
was  very  much  harkened  unto.  And  yet  I 
lived  to  see  this  very  gentleman,  whom,  out  of 
no  ill-will  to  him,  I  thus  describe,  by  multiplied 
good  successes,  and  by  real,  though  usurped, 
power,  (having  had  a  better  tailor,  and  more 
converse  among  good  company)  in  my  own  eye, 
when  for  six  weeks  together  I  was  a  prisoner  in 
his  Serjeant's  hands,  and  daily  waited  at  White- 
hall, appear  of  a  great  and  majestic  deportment, 
and  comely  presence." 

Of  the  warmth  with  which  Cromwell  conduct- 
ed himself  in  the  House,  Lord  Clarendon  men- 
tions another  remarkable  instance.  In  a  com- 
mittee on  an  enclosure  business,  he  opposed  him- 
self to  Lord  Kimbolton,  and   behaved  most  in- 


temperately,  "ordering  the  witnesses  and  pe^ 
titioners  in  the  method  of  proceeding,  and  enlarg- 
ing upon  what  they  said  with  great  passion." 
When  the  chairman  endeavored  to  preserve  or- 
der, by  speaking  with  authority,  Cromwell  accus- 
ed him  of  being  partial,  and  discountenancing 
the  witnesses;  and  when,  as  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  was  himself  the  chairman,  relates,  Lord 
Kimbolton,  "  upon  any  mention  of  matter  of  fact, 
desired  to  be  heard,  and  with  great  modesty  re- 
lated what  had  been  done,  or  explained  what 
had  been  said,  Mr.  Cromwell  did  answer  and 
reply  upon  him  with  so  much  indecency  and 
rudeness,  and  in  language  so  contrary  and  of- 
fensive, that  every  man  would  have  thought, 
that  as  their  natures  and  measures  were  as 
opposite  as  it  was  possible,  so  their  interest 
could  never  have  been  the  same.  In  the  end, 
his  whole  carriage  was  so  tempestuous,  and  his 
behavior  so  insolent,  that  the  Chairman  found 
himself  obliged  to  reprehend  him,  and  to  tell,  if 
he  proceeded  in  the  same  manner,  he  would  pre- 
sently adjourn  the  committee,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing complain  to  the  House  of  him." 

On  another  occasion,  when  Cromwell  had 
spoken  warmly  in  the  House,  Lord  Digby  asked 
Hampden  who  he  was  1  Hampden  is  said  to 
have  answered,  "  That  sloven  you  see  before  you, 
hath  no  ornament  in  his  speech;  but  that  sloven, 
I  say,  if  ever  we  should  come  to  a  breach  with 
the  king,  (which  God  forbid)  in  such  a  case,  1 
say,  this  sloven  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  Eng- 
land." 


WILD  OATS. 
Henry  Lord  Falkland  having  been  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  at  a  very  early  age, 
a  grave  senator  objected  to  his  youth,  remarking 
that "  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  had  sown  his  wild 
oats."  His  lordship  replied  with  great  quick- 
ness, "  Then  I  am  come  to  the  properest  place, 
where  there  are  so  many  old  geese  to  pick  them 
up." 


BISHOP  NEILE. 

Bishop  Neile,  when  Prelate  of  Lincoln,  and 
before  he  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Dm  ham, 
was  attacked  by  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
having,  as  they  supposed,  dissuaded  the  Lords 
from  agreeing  to  a  conference  with  the  Com- 
mons on  the  subject  of  impositions,  and  for  hav- 
ing used  this  expression,  "that  the  matter  of 
imposition  is  a  noli  me  tangere,  and  that  it  did 
not  strike  at  a  branch,  but  at  the  root  and  pre- 
rogative of  the  Imperial  Crown."  A  consider- 
erable  discussion  took  place  between  the  Houses 
on  the  subject,  when  it  appeared  that  the  bishop 
had  used  the  words  attributed  to  him;   and  ther« 
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is  a  story  told  of  him,  which  shows  that  they 
corresponded  truly  with  his  principles  upon  the 
subject  of  impositions  by  the  crown.  Waller, 
going  to  court,  to  see  King  James  the  First,  at 
dinner  overheard  his  majesty  talking  to  Dr.  An- 
drews, Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Neile, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  M  My  lords,"  said  the  king, 
cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  1  want 
it,  without  all  this  formality  in  Parliament  1  " 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  "God 
forbid,  sir,  but  you  should,  you  are  the  breath  of 
our  nostrils."  Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and 
said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  **  Well,  my 
.lord,  what  say  you  1  "  "  Sir,"  replied  the 
bishop,  "  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  Parliamenta- 
ry cases."  The  king  answered,  "  No  put-offs, 
my  lord,  answer  me  presently."  "Then,  sir," 
said  Dr.  Andrews,  "  I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to 
take  my  brother  Neile's  money,  for  he  offers  it." 


DENZIL  HOLLIS. 

After  a  very  hot  debate,  in  the  course  of  which 
Ireton  had  let  fall  some  very  rude  expressions 
respecting  Denzil  Hollis,  the  latter  desired  that 
he  would  walk  out  with  him,  and  then  told  him 
■"  that  he  insisted  on  his  crossing  the  water  im- 
mediatly  to  fight  him."  Ireton  replied,  "  that 
his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  fight  a 
duel."  Hollis  greatly  incensed,  pulled  him  by 
the  nose,  observing,  that  "  since  his  conscience 
prevented  him  from  giving  men  satisfaction,  it 
ought  to  keep  him  from  provoking  them." 


HOLLAND  AND  HARDWICKE. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Holland, 
though  frequently  in  office  together,  seldom  agreed 
in  any  measure,  and  not  unfrequently  opposed 
each  other's  bills  from  mere  pique.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke had  opposed  a  bill  of  Lord  Holland's  in 
the  Upper  House,  with  some  acrimony.  This 
brought  on  a  sarcasm  from  Lord  Holland,  then 
Mr.  Fox,  who  upon  a  private  bill  of  Sir  F.  B. 
Delaval's  enabled  him  to  sell  some  estates  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  alluded  very  pointedly  to 
Earl  Hardwicke.  After  speaking  for  some  time 
on  the  bill,  he  exclaimed,  "  But  where  am  I  go- 
ingl  perhaps  I  shall  be  told  in  another  place, 
that  this  is  a  money  bill,  and  shall  be  contraven- 
ed upon  this  ground.  How  can  it  be  so,  I  know 
not;  but  this  I  know,  that  touch  but  a  cobweb 
of  Westminister  Hall,  and  the  old  spider  of  the 
law  is  out  upon  you,  with  all  his  younger  vermin 
at  his  heels." 


EFFECT  OF    MANNER. 

"  The  Duke  of  Argyle,"  says  Lord  Chester- 
field, "  though  the  weakest  reasoner,  was  the 
most  pleasing  speaker  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 
He  charmed,  he  warmed,  he  forcibly  ravished 
•the  audience ;  not  by  his  matter  certainly,  but  by 
his  manner  of  delivering  it.  A  most  genteel 
figure,  a  noble  air,  an  harmonious  voice,  an  ele- 
gance of  style,  and  a  strength  of  emphasis,  con- 
spired to  make  him  the  most  affecting,  persuasive 
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and  applauded  speaker  I  ever  heard.  I  wag 
captivated  like  others;  but  when  I  came  home, 
and  cooly  considered  what  he  had  said,  stripped 
of  all  those  ornaments  in  which  he  had  dressed 
it,  I  often  found  the  matter  flimsy,  the  arguments 
weak,  and  1  was  convinced  of  the  power  of  these 
adventitious  concurring  circumstances,  which  it 
is  ignorance  of  mankind  to  call  trilling." 


WALPOLE'S  BRIBERY. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  accused  of  having  been 
more  guilty  of  bribery  than  ministers  in  general. 
A  well  known  phrase  is  attributed  to  him,  that 
"  every  man  had  his  price ;  "  but  he  has  also  de- 
clared, that  ministers  were  oftener  tempted  than 
tempting. 

In  a  warm  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  Robert,  who  was  standing  next  to  Mr.  Levi- 
son,  said  to  him,  "  You  see  with  what  zeal  and 
vehemence  these  gentlemen  oppose,  and  yet  I 
know  the  price  of  every  man  in  this  house  except 
three,  and  your  brother  is  one  of  them."  This 
brother  was  Lord  Gower,  who  soon,  however, 
lessened  the  number  of  incorruptibles  by  his  de- 
fection. 

On  another  occasion,  Sir  Robert  wanted  to 
carry  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
which  he  knew  there  would  be  great  opposition, 
and  which  was  disliked  by  some  of  his  depend- 
ants. As  he  was  passing  through  the  Court  of 
Requests,  he  met  a  member  of  the  contrary  party 
whose  avarice  he  imagined  would  not  reject  a 
large  bribe.  He  took  him  aside,  and  said, 
"  such  a  question  comes  on  this  day;  give  me 
your  vote,  and  here  is  a  bank  bill  of  £2000," 
which  he  put  into  his  hands.  The  member 
made  him  this  answer:  "Sir  Robert,  you  have 
lately  served  some  of  my  particular  friends ;  and 
when  my  wife  was  last  at  court,  the  king  was 
very  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have  happened 
at  your  instance.  I  should,  therefore,  think  my- 
self very  ungrateful  (putting  the  bank  bill  into 
his  pocket)  if  I  were  to  refuse  the  favor  you  are 
now  pleased  to  ask  me." 

LUNAR  INFLUENCE. 

When  the  borough  of  Wendover  was  in  pos- 
session of  Earl  Verney,  he  allowed  the  tenants  in 
general  to  live  rent  free,  on  condition  of  their  vot- 
ing for  such  gentlemen  as  he  should  nominate. 
In  1768,  however,  a  Mr.  Atkins,  a  lace  manu- 
facturer in  the  place,  determined  to  carry  the 
election  against  his  lordship  by  a  coup-de-main; 
and  the  electors  preferring  present  gain  to  the 
advantage  of  living  rent  free,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  Earl  Verney,  returned  Mr.  Atkins 
and  Sir  Robert  Darling,  a  former  Sheriff  of 
London. 

This  disobedience  to  his  lordship's  wishes  was 
punished  by  the  voters  being  instantly  ejected 
from  their  houses,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
huts  and  tents;  where  they  remained  for  six 
months  in  all  the  penitence  of  sorrow,  until  a 
promise  of  good  behavior  in  future,  restored  then) 
to  their  dwellings. 
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The  inhabitants  keeping  this  severe  treatment 
in  remembrance,  determined  on  retaliation.  In 
1784,  Earl  Verney  fearing  he  would  lose  his 
election  for  the  county,  offered  himself  with  Mr. 
Joliffe,  as  candidates  for  Wendover.  The  elec- 
tors well  knowing  that  the  deranged  state  of  his 
lordship's  private  affairs  would  very  shortly  ob- 
lige him  to  sell  his  property  in  the  borough,  took 
this  opportunity  of  again  putting  up  their  suf- 
frages to  the  highest  bidder.  One  elector,  to 
whom  the  principal  management  was  confided, 
settled,  that  for  a  sum  of  £6000  two  candidates 
should  be  chosen  against  his  lordship's  interest 
and  influence.  A  gentleman  was  then  employed 
to  go  down  to  the  borough,  and  was  met,  accord- 
ing to  previous  appointment,  by  the  electors, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  electors  asked 
the  stranger  where  he  came  from'?  He  replied, 
"  From  the  moon."  They  then  enquired,  "What 
news  from  the  moon'?"  He  replied,  that  he 
had  brought  from  the  moon  £6000,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  them  by  the  borough  agent.  The 
electors  thus  satisfied,  and  yielding  to  the  all 
subsiding  lunar  influence,  chose  the  candidates, 
and  received  their  reward. 


WHAT  IS  CORRUPTIONS 

Mr.  Beckford  brought  in  a  bill  for  preventing 
bribery  and  corruption  at  elections,  in  which  was 
a  clause  to  oblige  every  member  to  swear,  on  his 
admission  to  the  House,  that  he  had  not,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  given  a  bribe  to  any  elector. 
This  clause  was  so  universally  opposed,  as  an- 
swering no  other  end  but  that  of  perjuring  the 
members,  that  Mr.  Beckford  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  it.  Mr.  Thurlow  opposed  this  bill  in 
a  long  speech,  to  which  Mr.  Beckford  very  smart- 
ly replied.  "  The  honorable  gentleman,4"  says 
he,  "  in  his  learned  discourse,  gave  us  first  one 
definition  of  corruption,  then  he  gave  us  another 
definition  of  it,  and  I  think  he  was  about  to  give 
us  a  third.  Pray,  does  that  gentleman  imagine 
there  is  a  single  member  of  this  house  that  does 
not  know  what  corruption  isl  " 


ARTHUR    ONSLOW. 

When  Arthur  Onslow,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure 
on  some  justices  for  their  misconduct  at  an  elec- 
tion, his  speech  was  so  long  and  severe,  that  the 
morning  it  was  printed,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams  complained  to  the  Speaker  of  the  prin- 
ter having  made  a  grievous  mistake.  w  Where1? 
How?  "  enquired  the  Speaker,  "  I  examined  the 
proof  sheet  myself."  Sir  Charles  replied,  "  Why 
in  the  conclusion  he  makes  you  say,  more  might 
have  been  said;  now  you  surely  must  have  writ- 
ten it,  less  might  have  been  said." 

This  celebrated  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  himself  from 
the  multiplied  cares  of  his  office,  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  passing  his  evenings  at  a  respectable  coun- 
try public  house,  which  for  nearly  a  century  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Jew's  Harp  House, 
ciiuated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Port- 


land Place.  He  dressed  himself  in  plain  attire, 
and  preferred  taking  his  seat  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner of  the  kitchen,  where  he  took  part  in  the 
vulgar  jokes  and  ordinary  concerns  of  the  land- 
lord, his  family,  and  customers.  He  continued 
this  practice  for  a  year  or  two,  and  much  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  his  host  and  his  family,  who 
not  knowing  his  name,  called  him,  "  the  gentle- 
man;" but  from  his  familiar  manners,  treated  him 
as  one  of  themselves.  It  happened,  however,  one 
day,  that  the  landlord  was  walking  along  Par- 
liament Street,  when  he  met  the  Speaker  in 
state,  going  up  with  an  address  to  the  throne; 
and  looking  narrowly  at  the  chief  personage,  he 
was  astonished  and  confounded  at  recognizing  in 
the  features  of  the  gentleman,  his  constant  cus- 
tomer. He  hurried  home,  and  communicated  the 
extraordinary  circumstance  to  his  wife  and  fami- 
ly, all  of  whom  were  disconcerted  at  the  liberties 
which  at  different  times  they  had  taken  with  so 
important  a  person.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Ons- 
low came  as  usual,  with  his  holiday  face  and 
manners,  and  prepared  to  take  his  usual  seat, 
but  found  everything  in  a  state  of  peculiar  pre- 
paration, and  the  manners  of  the  landlord  and 
his  wife  changed  from  indifference  and  familiari- 
ty, to  form  and  obsequiousness.  The  children 
were  not  allowed  to  climb  upon  him,  and  pull 
his  wig,  as  heretofore,  and  the  servants  were 
kept  at  a  distance.  He,  however,  took  ho  no- 
tice of  the  change ;  but  finding  that  his  name  and 
rank  had  by  some  means  been  discovered,  he 
paid  the  reckoning,  civilly  took  his  departure, 
and  never  visited  the  house  afterwards. 


EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

WThen  Mr.  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  made 
his  debut  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was,  as 
every  one  knows,  a  cornet  in  the  army.  A 
country  gentleman,  who  had  been  struck  with 
his  eloquence,  told  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  make  young 
Pitt  a  captain.  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  Sir  Rob- 
ert, **  to  let  you  see  how  much  1  think  of  you,  if 
you  will  make  him  my  friend,  I  will  give  him  a 
regiment." 

Sir  William  Young  having  once  interrupted 
Mr.  Pitt  while  speaking,  with  the  cry  of"  ques- 
tion, question,"  he  paused ;  then  fixing  on  Sir 
William  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  agita- 
tion, but  whenever  that  honorable  member  calls 
for  the  question,  I  fancy  I  hear  the  knell  of  my 
country's  ruin." 

On  another  occasion,  immediately  after  Mr. 
Pitt  had  finished  a  speech  in  the  House,  he  walk- 
ed out  as  usual,  with  a  very  slow  step.  Silence 
continued  until  the  door  was  opened  to  let  him 
into  the  lobby,  when  a  member  started  up,  say- 
ing, "  I  rise  to  reply  to  the  right  honorable  mem- 
ber." Mr.  Pitt  immediately  turned  back;  when 
the  orator  instantly  sitting  down,  he  hobbled  to 
his  seat,  repeating  the  verses  of  Virgil: 

"  Ast  Danaum  progenies,  Agamemnoiiiaeque  phalanges., 
Ut  viuVre  virum,  fulgentiaque  arma  per  umbras, 
Ingenti  trepidarc  metu,— pars  vertere  retro, 
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Sen  quondam  petr  re  rates,— pars  tollere  vocem 
Exiguam, — inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hiantes." 

Then  placing  himself  on  his  seat,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  Now  let  me  hear  what  the  honorable  mem- 
ber has  to  say  to  me,  or  to  the  House."  The 
member  was  silent,  and  the  House,  instead  of 
laughing  at  his  embarrassment,  were  awed  into 
pity. 

When  the  Prussian  subsidy,  an  unpopular 
measure,  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Pitt  justified  it  with  infinite  address, 
insensibly  subduing  his  audience  until  a  murmur 
of  approbation  was  heard  from  every  part  of  the 
House.  Availing  himself  of  this  moment,  he 
placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  stern  defiance, 
but  perfect  dignity,  and  exclaimed  in  his  loudest 
tone,  "  Is  there  an  Austrian  among  you!  If  so, 
let  him  stand  forth  and  reveal  himself." 

Mr.  Moreton,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Chester, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  use  of 
the  phrase,  "  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  or," 
directing  his  eyes  towards  Mr.  Pitt,  "  as  that 
right  honorable  member  would  call  them,  "Com- 
mons, Lords,  and  King."  Mr.  Pitt  rose  with 
great  deliberation,  and  called  to  order.  "  I 
have,"  he  said,  "  frequently  heard  in  this  House 
doctrines  which  have  surprised  me ;  but  now  my 
blood  runs  cold.  I  desire  the  words  of  the  hon- 
orable member  may  be  taken  down."  The  clerk 
of  the  House  wrote  down  the  words.  "  Bring 
them  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der. By  this  time  Mr.  Moreton  was  frightened 
out  of  his  senses.  "Sir,"  he  said,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Speaker,  "  I  am  sorry  to  have 
given  offence  to  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
or  to  the  House.  I  meant  nothing.  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons;  Lords,  King,  and  Com- 
mons J  Commons,  Lords,  and  King ;  triajuncta 
in  uno.  I  meant  nothing!  Indeed  I  meant  no- 
thing." Mr.  Pitt  then  rose  and  said,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  push  the  matter  farther;  the  moment  a 
man  acknowledges  his  error,  he  ceases  to  be 
guilty.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  the  honorable 
member,  and  as  an  instance  of  that  regard,  I  give 
him  this  advice,  that  whenever  he  means  nothing, 
he  will  say  nothing." 

Lord  Chatham,  when  minister,  was  so  deli- 
cate on  the  subject  of  his  measures,  that  his  near- 
est friends  frequently  went  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ignorant  of  the  question  to  be  proposed. 
On  being  remonstrated  with  on  this  subject,  he 
said,  "  he  always  trusted  to  the  utility  of  his 
measures,  and  if  his  friends  did  not  see  it  in  that 
light,  he  did  not  want  their  support." 

Indeed,  Lord  Chatham  was  so  conscious  of  his 
own  independence  as  a  minister,  that  being  one 
day  told  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  strength 
of  his  majorities,  he  vehemently  replied,  "  I 
know  of  no  majority  but  what  the  sense  of  the 
House  occasionally  gives  me.  If  there  are  any 
other  majorities,  they  belong  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  I  trust  he  has  come  honestly  by 
them." 

CHATHAM  AND  HOLLAND. 

Mr.  Pitt,  the  first  Lord  Chatham,  when  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  speaking  one  day  very  much 


in  favor  of  a  particular  bill,  concluded  with  say- 
ing, "that  he  thought  so  highly  of  it  in  all  its 
points,  that  he  should  not  desire  any  other  epi- 
taph on  his  tombstone,  than  to  be  remembered  as 
the  author  of  this  bill." 

Lord  Holland,  then  Mr.  Fox,  speaking  in  re- 
ply, began  by  observing,  "  That  though  he  had 
screwed  up  his  mind  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  at- 
tention, in  order  to  catch  what  fell  from  so  ex- 
alted a  character,  in  aid  of  his  understanding, 
yet  he  was  free  to  confess  he  could  bring  no  sin- 
gle ray  of  conviction  to  his  mind  in  favor  of  it. 
As  to  what  the  honorable  gentleman  says  about 
requiring  no  other  epitaph  but  that  of  being  the 
author  of  this  bill — I  should  be  much  amazed  at 
it,  did  I  not  know  from  long  experience,  that 
great  men  are  sometimes  the  worst  calculated  to 
decide  upon  their  own  characters;  and,  indeed, 
I  have  now  a  case  which  occurs  to  my  recollec- 
tion, and  which  is  in  point  to  what  I  have  as- 
serted ;  it  is  the  case  of  that  celebrated  musician, 
Corelli.  Although  this  great  composer  had  pre- 
viously established  his  fame  in  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful compositions,  yet  when  he  was  dying,  so 
prejudiced  was  he  to  one  particular  trifle,  the 
eccentric  offspring  of  a  fanciful  moment,  that  he 
said  he  desired  no  other  mention  of  his  musical 
talents  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb,  than 

"  Here  lies  the  author  of  Corelli's  Jig.*5 

BURKE  AND  BARRE. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Spanish  declaration  re- 
specting the  seizure  of  Falkland  Islands,  Mr. 
Burke  was  particularly  violent  in  his  reproba- 
tion of  ministers,  whose  conduct  he  declared  fell 
nothing  short  of  treason  to  their  country.  While 
declaiming  in  this  strain,  the  members  on  the 
ministerial  benches  affected  to  show  their  indif- 
ference to  his  opinion,  by  the  most  marked  signs 
of  inattention;  talking  and  laughing  among 
themselves,  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
thus  keeping  up  a  continued  noise  and  confusion. 
Mr.  Burke  was,  at  length,  obliged  to  pause,  and 
sit  down  for  a  short  time.  When  he  got  up 
again,  he  thus  indignantly  resumed  his  speech. 

"  Is  this  House  so  irregular,  so  totally  lost  to 
decency  and  good  manners,  that  I  cannot  be 
heard  when  I  am  speaking  to  a  question  of  the 
very  last  importance  to  these  kingdoms!  Are 
the  ears  of  this  assembly  to  be  wilfully  misled 
from  giving  attention  to  me  when  I  am  arguing 
on  a  point  of  such  a  nature  that  there  must  be 
blood!  I  say  blood,  to  atone  for  the  misconduct 
of  those  who  transacted  this  dark  affair!  The 
day  may  not  be  immediately  at  hand ;  but  it  can- 
not, it  must  not  be  at  a  very  great  distance;  it 
will  come,  when  the  lives  of  some  concerned  in 
this  business  must  make  atonement  to  this  injured 
nation." 

The  ministers  and  their  retainers  were  awed 
into  silence  by  the  solemnity  of  this  admonition, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
Burke  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  at- 
tention in  his  auditors.  A  denunciation  which 
came,  with  dignity  from  the  lips  of  Burke,  had, 
however,  a  very  different  effect,  when  echoed  by 
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others  of  the  same  party;  nor  were  the  ministe- 
rial members  without  some  apology  for  giving 
way  to  their  laughing  propensities,  when  Colonel 
Barre  wishing  to  improve  on  Burke's  call  for 
blood,  thus  curiously  made  out  that  it  was  blood 
for  blood  which  was  wanted. 

"  Sir,  we  are  stabbed  to  the  heart;  I  feel  it; 
you  must  feel  it;  all  England  must  feel  it.  Shall 
it  not  then  (i.e.  our  bleeding  honor)  be  required 
at  their  hands'?  Yes,  blood  will  have  blood; 
and  I  hope  England  will,  as  an  atonement,  shed 
the  blood  of  the  traitors." 

Burke  thought  the  day  of  retribution  was  "  not 
at  a  very  great  distance."  Barre,  still  intent 
on  enforcing  the  words  of  his  friend,  while  in 
reality  he  was  heaping  ridicule  upon  them,  by  a 
sort  of  continued  parody,  concluded  his  harangue 
by  a  declaration  to  the  same  effect,  which,  from 
the  oddity  of  its  manner,  gave  occasion  to  ano- 
ther "loud  laugh  "  on  the  treasury  bench. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  let  me  stop,  not  that  1  have 
no  more  to  say.  No.  When  the  proper  time 
comes,  if  I  do  not  let  you  hear  more,  you  may 
tell  me  of  it." 


ABDUCTION  OF  VOTERS. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Pococke  was  once  a  can- 
didate for  Poole,  but  had  many  opponents  among 
the  voters.  Sir  George  was  then  stationed  at 
Plymouth,  whence  a  ship  was  dispatched  to  put 
into  Poole,  as  through  stress  of  weather.  This 
being  effected  on  the  day  of  election,  the  com- 
manding officer  prevailed  on  those  electors  who 
were  Sir  George's  enemies,  to  take  a  glass  on 
board,  previous  to  the  poll. 

In  the  interim,  the  cable  was  slipped,  and 
when  the  voters  talked  of  going  ashore,  the  ship 
was  four  leagues  out  at  sea,  the  officers  abusing 
the  seamen  for  preventing  so  many  honest  gen- 
tlemen from  voting  according  to  their  con- 
sciences. It  was,  however,  too  late  to  complain, 
for  the  election  was  carried  in  the  admiral's  fa- 
vor. 


BURKE  PUT    TO    FLIGHT. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  one  occasion,  had  just  risen  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  some  papers  in  his 
hand,  on  the  subject  of  which  he  intended  to 
make  a  motion,  when  a  rough  hewn  member, 
who  had  no  ear  for  the  charms  of  eloquence, 
rudely  started  up,  and  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  the  honorable  gentleman  does  not  mean  to  ' 
read  that  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  to  bore  us 
•with  a  long  speech  into  the  bargain."  Mr.  B. 
was  so  swoln,  or  rather  so  nearly  suffocated, 
with  rage,  as  to  be  incapable  of  utterance,  and 
absolutely  ran  out  of  the  House.  On  this  occa- 
sion, George  Selwyn  remarked,  that  it  was  the 
only  time  he  ever  saw  the  fable  realized,  A  lion 
put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of  an  ass. 


TREATING   UNDER  FALSE   COLORS. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  II., 
Mr.  Spencer,  father  to  the  fust  Lord  Spencer, 


was  a  candidate  to  represent  St.  Albans.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had  a  seat  at  that 
place,  knowing  that  the  inferior  burgesses  oppo- 
sed Mr.  Spencer,  sent,  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  election,  for  above  a  hundred  of  the  voters, 
whom  she  addressed  to  the  following  purport. 
"  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  your  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Spencer,  for  though  he  is  my  grand- 
son, I  think  him  unfit  to  represent  your  ancient 
borough;  I  have  provided  a  small  collation,  and 
I  beg  you  will  breakfast  with  me."  The  invi- 
tation wi.s  accepted.  Her  grace  took  care  they 
were  well  supplied  with  the  strongest  liquors. 
They  got  so  immoderately  intoxicated,  that  they 
could  not  stand.  In  the  mean  time,  the  hour  of 
polling  came  on,  and  Mr.  Spencer  carried  his 
election. 


LORD  GRANVILLE. 

Lord  Granville,  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  the 
war  with  Spain,  in  1739,  said,  "  We  were  en- 
tering upon  a  war  that  would  be  stained  with  the 
blood  of  kings,  and  washed  with  the  tears  of 
queens."  It  was  in  ridicule  of  this  speech  that 
Sir  Charles  Williams,  in  his  poem  called  "  Pan- 
demonium," where  he  introduced  orations  in 
the  style  of  the  chief  speakers  of  the  opposition, 
concluded  that  of  Lord  Granville  with  the  follow- 
ing line,  at  the  close  of  a  prophetic  view  of  the 
ravages  of  war: 

"  And  viziers'  heads  came  rolling  down  Constantino- 
ple's streets." 


HORNE  TOOKE. 

Previous  to  the  return  of  Home  Tooke  as 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarum,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Camelford, 
the  noble  lord  begged  that  he  would  go  down  and 
show  himself  to  the  electors;  but  he  replied, 
"  that  he  would  sooner  be  without  a  seat."  He 
was,  however,  returned  without  any  difficulty. 
Lord  Camelford  taking  him  in  his  carriage  to 
the  Petty  Bag  Office,  Chancery  Lane,  presented 
him  with  a  writ,  paying  all  fees,  so  that  Mr. 
Tooke  had  only  two  or  three  guineas  to  pay  on 
his  entering  the  House  of  Commons. 


SIR  JOSEPH  MAWBEY. 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  who  had  been  a  distiller, 
and  one  of  the  popular  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  made  a  somewhat  embarrassed 
speech  in  favor  of  (he  ministry,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers was  ridiculing  it  before  Charles  Townshend. 
"Poh,  poh,"  said  the  hitter,  "poor  Sir  Joseph 
means  very  well;  he  only  mistakes  in  not  bring- 
ing with  him,  what  he  constantly  leaves  at  home, 
— a  still  head." 

CLASSICAL  WAGER. 

In  an  altercation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pulteney, 
the  latter  told  his  antagonist,  that  his  Latin  was 
juot  so  good  as  his  politics;   and   insisted  that 
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Walpole  had  misquoted  a  line  from  Horace, 
which  the  latter  was  not  disposed  to  admit.  A 
wager  of  a  guinea  was  immediately  staked  on 
the  question  by  each  party,  and  Harding,  the 
clerk  of  the  House,  was  applied  to  as  an  arbiter, 
who  rose  with  ludicrous  solemnity,  and  gave  it 
against  his  patron.  The  guinea  was  thrown 
across  the  House,  and  Pulteney  took  it  up,  say- 
ing, it  was  the  first  public  money  he  had  touched 
for  a  long  time.  At  his  death,  this  guinea  was 
discovered  carefully  preserved  in  a  piece  of  pa- 
per, with  a  memorandum  upon  it,  recording  the 
circumstance. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  POPISH  OFFICERS. 

In  the  year  1685,  when  King  James  II.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  put  to  the  vote,  "  Wheth- 
er his  majesty  should  be  permitted  to  employ 
Popish  officers  in  his  army  or  not  1 "  This  im- 
portant question,  on  which  the  supremacy  of  the 
Protestant  or  Popish  religion  seemed  to  depend, 
came  to  a  single  vote,  and  was  carried  in  favor 
of  the  former,  by  a  singular  circumstance.  A 
courtier,  who  was  appointed  to  watch  every 
member  that  had  any  employment  under  the  king, 
observed  one,  who  had  a  regiment,  about  to  vote 
against  the  court;  he,  therefore,  stepped  up  to 
him,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  the  slender  tenure 
by  which  he  held  his  regiment.  "  I  do  not  value 
my  command,"  said  the  member,  "  since  my 
brother  died  last  night,  and  left  me  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year."  This  single  vote  gained 
the  majority  in  favor  of  Protestantism. 

ANDREW  MARVEL. 

The  character  of  Marvel  as  a  senator,  is  rath- 
er distinguished  for  integrity  than  talents.  Mr. 
Marvel  represented  Hull  in  several  Parliaments, 
during  which  time  he  considered  it  as  a  bounden 
duty  to  transmit  an  account  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Commons  to  his  constitu- 
ents; and  he  frequently  asked  advice  of  them. 
After  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  1675,  he 
thus  demands  instructions  from  those  whom  he 
represented. 

"  I  desire,"  says  he,  "  that  you  will  consider 
whether  there  be  anything  that  particularly  re- 
lates to  the  state  of  your  town,  and  I  shall  strive 
to  promote  it  to  the  best  of  my  duty;  and  in  the 
more  general  concerns  of  the  nation,  shall  main- 
tain the  same  incorrupt  mind,  and  clear  con- 
science, far  from  faction,  or  any  self  ends,  which, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  hitherto  preserved." 

Mr.  Marvel  was  so  attentive  to  his  political 
communications,  that  each  letter  contained  a  mi- 
nute narrative  of  Parliamentary  business.  Such 
washis  diligence  too,  that  he  says,  "he  sits  down 
to  write  at  six  in  the  evening,  though  he  had  not 
eat  since  the  day  before  at  noon  ;  and  that  it  had 
become  habitual  to  him  to  write  to  them  every 
post  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  Marvel  was  one  of  the  last  members  of 
Parliament  that  received  wages  from  his  consti- 
tuents; and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one 


ever  buried  at  their  expense,  the  corporation  of 
Hull  voting  £50  for  that  purpose. 

He  seldom  spoke  in  Parliament,  but  had  great 
influence  without  doors  upon  the  members  of  both 
Houses.  Prince  Rupert,  particularly,  paid 
great  regard  to  his  counsels;  so  much  so,  that 
whenever  he  voted  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Marvel,  which  he  often  did,  it  was  a  saying  of 
the  opposite  party,  "  the  prince  had  been  with 
his  tutor." 


WHIG  AND  TORY. 

It  is  singular,  that  though  the  time  when  the 
appellation  of  Whig  and  Tory  was  first  given  to 
political  parties  is  known,  yet  there  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  etymon  of 
the  words,  or  even  to  the  reason  why  they  were 
thus  applied.  Hume,  speaking  of  the  year  1680, 
thus  notices  the  introduction  of  the  terms.  He 
says, 

"  This  year  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch 
of  the  well  known  epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
by  which,  and  sometimes  without  any  material 
difference,  this  island  has  been  so  long  divided. 
The  court  party  reproached  their  antagonists 
with  their  affinity  to  the  fanatical  conventiclers 
in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  the 
JVhigs  :  the  country  found  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  courtiers,  and  the  Popish  banditti  in 
Ireland,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Tory  was 
affixed.  And  after  this  manner,  these  foolish 
terms  of  reproach  came  into  public  and  general 
use;  and  even  at  present  seem  not  nearer  their 
end,  than  when  they  were  first  invented." 

Bailey,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  us  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  origin  of  both  terms.  Whig, 
which  is  a  Saxon  word,  and  signifies  whey,  butter 
milk,  or  small  beer,  was,  he  says,  "  first  applied 
to  those  in  Scotland,  who  kept  their  meetings  in 
the  fields;  their  common  food  being  sour  milk,  a 
nickname  given  to  those  who  were  against  the 
court  interest,  in  the  times  of  Kings  Charles  the 
Second,  and  James  the  Second,  and  to  such  as 
were  for  it  in  succeeding  reigns." 

With  regard  to  Tory,  he  tells  us,  that  it  was 
"  a  word  first  used  by  the  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
to  signify  those  Irish  common  robbers  and  mur- 
derers who  stood  outlawed  for  robbery  and  mur- 
der; now  a  nickname  to  such  as  call  themselves 
high  churchmen,  or  to  the  partizans  of  the  Che- 
valier de  St.  George." 

Johnson  merely  says,  Whig,  whey ;  the  name 
of  a  faction:  and  as  for  Tory,  he  supposes  it  to 
be  derived  from  an  Irish  word,  signifying  a 
savage;  "  one  who  adheres  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  and  the  apostolical  hierar- 
chy of  the  church  of  England."  The  Irish  word 
Torbhee,  to  which  Johnson  alludes,  is  the  ap- 
pellation for  a  person  who  seizes  by  force,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  the  law,  what  he  al- 
leges to  be  his  own  property,  whether  it  really 
be  so  or  not. 

Defoe,  in  his  "  Review  of  the  British  Na- 
tions," thus  defines  the  word  Tory  in  reference 
to  the  Irish  freebooters. 

"  The  word  Tory,  is  Irish,  and  was  first  made 
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use  of  in  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  wars 
there.  It  signified  a  kind  of  robbers,  who,  being 
listed  in  neither  army,  preyed  in  general  upon 
their  country,  without  distinction  of  English  or 
Irish." 

Defoe  ascribes  the  application  of  the  term 
Tory,  to  a  political  party,  to  Titus  Oates.  The 
word  Whig,  he  informs  us,  is  Scotch,  and  was 
in  use  among  the  Cameronians,  who  frequently 
took  up  arms  in  support  of  their  religion.  It  is 
said,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  found 
himself  ill-treated  by  King  Charles,  for  having 
used  the  insurgent  covenanters  so  mercifully. 
Lord  Lauderdale  is  reported  to  have  told  Charles, 
with  an  oath,  that  the  duke  had  been  so  civil  to 
the  Whigs,  because  he  was  a  Whig  himself  in 
his  heart.  This  made  it  a  court  word;  and  in 
a  little  time,  all  the  friends  and  followers  of  the 
duke  began  to  be  called  Whigs. 

Though  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory  are  appli- 
ed to  politicians  of  opposite  opinions,  yet  there 
is  this  difference;  the  Tories  never  acknowledge 
it  themselves,  while  the  Whigs  glory  in  the  ap- 
pellation. Earl  Chatham,  in  one  of  his  speeches 
in  Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
revolution,  attributed  it  to  Whiggism.  "  It 
was,"  says  he,  "  the  glorious  spirit  of  Whiggism 
which  animated  millions  in  America  to  prefer 
poverty  with  liberty,  to  gilded  chains  and  sordid 
affluence;  and  that  made  them  die  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  as  men — as  freemen.  What  shall 
resist  spirit  1  " 

GETTING  INTO  THE  SECRET. 

The  Duke  of  Wharton,  so  famed  alike  for  his 
talents  and  profligacy,  when,  in  opposition  to  the 
court,  he  waited  on  the  minister,  the  day  before 
the  last  debate  on  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  im- 
peachment; and  acting  contrition,  as  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Walpole  tells  us,  "  he  professed  being  de- 
termined to  work  out  his  pardon  at  court,  by 
speaking  against  the  bishop,  in  order  to  which, 
he  begged  some  hints.  The  minister  was  deceiv- 
ed, and  went  through  the  whole  cause  with  him, 
pointing  out  where  the  strength  of  the  argument 
lay,  and  where  was  its  weakness.  The  Duke 
was  very  thankful,  returned  to  town,  passed  the 
night  in  drinking,  and  without  going  to  bed, 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  spoke  for 
the  bishop,  recapitulating  in  the  most  masterly 
manner,  and  answering  all  that  had  been  urged 
against  him." 

BAREBONES'  PARLIAMENT. 

When  Cromwell  had  forcibly  broken  up  the 
Long  Parliament,  the  whole  civil  and  military 
power  centered  in  himself.  Wishing,  however, 
to  amuse  the  people  with  the  form  of  a  common- 
wealth, he  proposed  to  give  his  subjects  a  Parlia- 
ment; but  such  an  one,  as  should  be  altogether 
obedient  to  his  commands.  For  this  purpose, 
he  decreed,  that  the  sovereign  power  should  be 
vested  in  one  hundred  and  fortyfour  persons,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  Parliament,  and  he  undertook 


to  make  the  choice  himself.  The  persons  select- 
ed were  the  lowest,  meanest,  and  most  ignorant 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatic3. 
To  go  further  than  others  in  the  absurdities  of 
fanaticism,  was  the  chief  qualifications  upon 
which  each  of  these  members  valued  himself. 
Their  very  names,  borrowed  from  Scripture,  and 
rendered  ridiculous  by  their  misapplication,  serv- 
ed to  show  their  excess  of  folly.  One  of  them 
in  particular,  called  Praise  God  Barebones,  a 
canting  leather-seller,  gave  his  name  to  this  odd 
assembly,  whence  it  was  called  "  Barebones'  Par- 
liament." 

This  assembly  of  hypocrites,  composed  of  an- 
tinomians  and  fifth-monarchy  men,  began  by 
choosing  eight  of  their  tribe  "  to  seek  the  Lord 
in  prayer,"  while  the  rest  calmly  sat  down  to 
deliberate  upon  the  suppression  of  the  clergy,  the 
Universities,  and  counts  of  Justice;  instead  of  all 
which,  it  was  their  intention  to  substitute  the 
law  of  Moses. 

That  such  a  legislature  as  this  could  stand, 
was  impossible  ;  and  the  vulgar  began  to  exclaim 
against  it,  and  even  Cromwell  himself  became 
ashamed  of  its  absurdities;  he,  therefore, select- 
ed a  few  persons  among  the  members,  who  were 
entirely  devoted  to  his  interests;  and  these  he 
commanded  to  dismiss  the  assembly.  They,  ac- 
cordingly, met  by  concert  earlier  than  the  rest  of 
their  fraternity,  and  observing  to  each  other  that 
Parliament  had  sat  long  enough,  they  hastened 
to  Cromwell,  with  Rouse,  their  Speaker,  at  their 
head,  and  into  his  hands  resigned  the  authority 
with  which  he  had  invested  them.  Cromwell 
accepted  their  resignation  with  pleasure;  but 
being  told  that  some  of  the  members  were  refrac- 
tory, he  sent  Colonel  White  to  clear  the  House 
of  such  as  continued  to  remain  there.  When  the 
colonel  arrived,  he  found  that  they  had  placed 
one  Moyer  in  the  chair,  who,  on  being  asked  by 
the  colonel  what  he  was  doing  therel  very  grave- 
ly replied,"  that  he  was  seeking  the  Lord." 
"Then  you  may  go  elsewhere,"  said  White; 
"  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the  Lord  hath 
not  been  here  these  many  years." 


THE  DUTCH  WAR. 
In  1673,  Charles  the  Second  finding  the  Par- 
liament was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Dutch  war, 
determined  on  proroguing  it;  and  with  that  in- 
tention went  unexpectedly  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  sent  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  summon 
the  attendance  of  the  Commons.  It  happened 
that  the  Speaker  and  the  Usher  met  nearly  at  the 
door  of  the  House;  but  the  Speaker  being  with- 
in, some  of  the  members  suddenly  shut  the  door, 
and  cried,  "  To  the  chair."  The  Speaker  then 
resumed  his  seat,  when  the  House  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  resolved,  "That  the  alliance  with 
France  was  a  grievance;  that  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale was  a  grievance;  and  that  the  evil  coun- 
sellors of  the  king  was  a  grievance."  This 
done,  the  House  rose  in  great  confusion ;  and 
the  king,  seeing  no  hopes  of  getting  a  supply 
to  carry  on  the  war,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Dutch. 
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MR.  FLOOD. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Flood  spoke  in  Parliament, 
was  in  1761,  during  Lord  Halifax's  lieutenancy. 
Every  one  we  are  told  applauded  him,  except 
Primate  Stone,  on  whom  he  let  fall  some  ani- 
madversion, which  his  grace  had  not  sufficient 
magnanimity,  or  policy,  to  pass  over  unresented. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  Stone,  who  was 
in  the  House,  not  knowing  precisely  what  part 
the  new  member  was  about  to  take,  declared  that 
he  had  great  hopes  of  him;  but  when  "young 
hopeful"  sat  down,  his  grace  asserted  with  vehe- 
mence, that  "  a  duller  gentleman  he  had  never 
heard."  This  dullest  of  gentlemen  became, 
shortly  after,  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  oppo- 
sition in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Flood,  and  other 
members  of  his  party,  had  assailed  the  govern- 
ment secretary  with  a  number  of  pointed  ques- 
tions, to  which  they  could  obtain  no  answer,  the 
secretary  at  length  arose,  and  in  a  tone  of  cha- 
grin, besought  his  antagonists  not  to  press  him 
further  for  the  present,  as  those  of  his  friends 
who  could  supply  them  with  the  information 
wanted,  "  were  not  yet  come."  "  In  ancient 
times,"  replied  Flood,  quickly,  "  the  oak  of  Do- 
dona  spoke  for  itself;  but  the  wooden  oracle  of 
our  day,  is  content  to  deliver  its  responses  by  dep- 
uty." The  author  of  such  a  repartee,  deserved 
to  lead. 


THE  CHILTERN  HUNDREDS. 

The  Chiltern  Hundreds,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned as  being  accepted  by  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  they  wish  to  vacate 
their  seats,  are  divisions  of  counties  made  by 
King  Alfred,  and  now  annexed  to  the  crown  al- 
though they  still  retain  their  peculiar  courts. 
The  stewards  of  these  courts  are  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  their  salaries 
are  twenty  shillings  per  annum;  this  sum,  how- 
ever, small  as  it  is,  being  derived  from  an  office 
under  the  crown,  is  sufficient  to  disqualify  any 
person  who  accepts  it  from  retaining  his  seat, 
unless  re-elected.  Accepting  the  stewardship  of 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  is,  therefore,  merely  a 
formal  manner  of  resigning  a  seat,  when  a  mem- 
ber wishes  to  retire  from  Parliament. 


ORATOR  AND  NO  ORATOR. 
On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1774,  Mr. 
Burke  was  returned  member  for  Malton ;  but 
when  on  the  point  of  sitting  down,  after  the  elec- 
tion, to  dinner  with  his  friends  in  that  town,  a 
deputation  of  merchants  arrived  from  Bristol,  re- 
questing him  to  stand  for  that  city.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Malton  constituents,  he  set  off  imme- 
diately, and  arriving  at  Bristol  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  election,  delivered  so  eloquent  a  speech, 
and  displayed  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  advantages  and  principles  of  commerce,  and 
the  local  interests  of  Bristol,  as  produced  the 
most  striking  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
electors,  and  ensured  his  final  success.  He  was 
returned  for  that  city,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 


Cruger,  a  gentleman,  who,  it  would  appear,  pos- 
sessed no  great  share  of  that  eloquence  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  his  colleague.  Mr. 
Burke  returned  thanks  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
and  when  he  had  concluded,  Cruger  arose  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke — I  say 
ditto  to  Mr.  Burke." 


BOTH  ROGUE  AND  FOOL. 

A  member  of  an  election  committee  having 
read  the  newspapers  during  part  of  the  time  the 
merits  of  a  vote  were  under  discussion,  and  slept 
the  rest,  was  challenged  by  the  chairman  for  his 
behavior.  He  bluntly  answered,  "  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  on  the  case."  On  the  circumstance 
being  related  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  observed,  "  If 
he  (the  honorable  member)  was  such  a  rogue  as 
to  make  up  his  mind  upon  a  case  without  hearing 
it,  he  should  not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell 
it."  "I  think,"  said  Mr.  Dudley  Long  (af- 
terwards North,)  "  the  Doctor  has  pretty  plain- 
ly made  him  out  to  be  both  rogue  and  fool." 


SHERIDAN. 

Previous  to  the  celebrated  debate  that  took 
place  in  1805,  on  the  "  Tenth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry,"  Sheridan  was 
observed  in  a  coffee-house  near  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  tea,  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  be- 
fore him.  For  some  time  he  sat  drinking  tea, 
and  making  memoranda,  when  he  called  the 
waiter  to  bring  him  some  brandy.  A  half-pint 
tumbler  was  immediately  brought  him,  when 
continuing  awhile  drinking  his  tea,  he  at  length 
collected  his  papers,  put  them  into  his  pocket, 
and  swallowing  his  half-pint  of  brandy  at  a 
draught,  like  a  glass  of  porter,  he  went  to  the 
House,  where  he  made  one  of  the  best  speeches 
ever  delivered  by  him,  alike  remarkable  for  keen- 
ness of  argument  and  brilliancy  of  wit;  and  this 
under  the  influence  of  a  potion,  which  would 
wholly  have  deprived  most  men  of  their  facul- 
ties. 

For  the  last  few  years  of  3Ir.  Sheridan's  pub- 
lic life,  he  seldom  spoke  in  Parliament;  and 
when  he  did  speak,  he  was  no  longer  distinguish- 
ed for  the  ardor  of  his  attacks,  the  pertinacity 
and  promptness  of  his  questions,  or  the  brilliancy 
of  his  replies.  He,  however,  terminated  his  po- 
litical career  with  a  splendid  proof  of  eloquence. 
This  was  in  1812,  when  the  overtures  for  peace 
which  had  then  recently  been  made  by  France, 
were  the  subject  of  discussion.  He  declared  re- 
sistance to  Bonaparte,  even  with  the  hazard  of 
defeat ,  to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  and  concluded 
with  the  following  animated  sentence,  which  was 
the  last  he  uttered  in  Parliament.  "If  we  fall," 
said  he,  "  in  this  great  struggle,  and  if  after  our 
ruin,  there  shall  possibly  rise  an  historian  able 
to  appreciate  the  merits  and  importance  of  events, 
his  language  will  be,  '  Britain  fell ;  and  fell  with 
her,  all  the  best  securities  for  the  charities  of 
human  life;  the  power,  the  honor,  the  fame,  the 
glory,  and  the  liberties,  not  only  of  herself,  but 
of  the  whole  civilized  world.'  " 
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THE  REBELS  OF    1715. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  severity  shown  by 
the  Whigs  in  1715,  to  the  people  who  took  up 
arms  in  favor  of  the  Pretender,  which  was  mag- 
nified into  the  proscriptions  of  Mar  jus  and  Sylla, 
by  some  writers  of  that  day,  particularly  Boling- 
broke,  who  used  the  malignant  assertion,  "  That 
the  violence  of  the  Whigs  dyed  the  royal  eV- 
mines  with  blood."  The  very  reverse,  however, 
was  the  case;  three  lords  were  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill;  two  and  twenty  persons  executed 
at  Manchester  and  Preston;  and  of  a  great  num- 
ber found  guilty  of  high  treason  in  London,  four 
only  were  hanged.  On  thisoccasion,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  showed  great  firmness,  and  when  peti- 
tions in  favor  of  the  Earls  of  Derwentwater, 
Nithsdale,  and  Kenmure  were  pouring  into  Par- 
liament, Sir  Robert  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  although  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water pretended  and  affirmed  that  he  went  un- 
prepared, and  was  drawn  unawares  into  the  re- 
bellion, yet,  said  he,  "  to  my  knowledge,  he  had 
been  tampering  with  several  people,  to  persuade 
them  to  rise  in  favor  of  the  Pretender,  six  months 
before  he  appeared  in  arms;  "  and  with  a  view 
to  prevent  any  further  petitions,  Walpole  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  of  the  House  to  the  1st  of 
March,  as  it  was  known  that  their  execution 
would  take  place  before  that  time.  The  motion 
met  with  so  strong  an  opposition,  that  it  was 
carried  only  by  a  majority  of  seven  votes.  But 
Walpole  proved  his  conduct  to  originate  in  vir- 
tuous and  disinterested  motives,  as  he  stated  to 
the  House,  that  he  had  been  offered  £60,000  to 
save  the  life  of  one  single  person,  the  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater. 

HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

In  one  session  of  Parliament,  when  an  unusual 
number  of  bills  weie  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  afterwards  corrected  by  the 
Lords,  among  others,  there  was  a  bill  from  the 
Commons  "  to  rectify  a  mistake  in  the  sinking- 
fund  bill."  This  had  been  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  who  had  suggested  various  plans  for 
workhouses,  and  houses  of  correction.  On  pre- 
senting this  bill  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Earl  Bathurst,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  went  down 
in  the  usual  form  to  receive  the  bill;  and  after 
listening  with  great  attention  to  the  message  de- 
livered by  his  friend  Mr.  Gilbert,  he  said  to  him, 
"  You  have  been  a  long  time  wishing  for  a  good  j 
house  of  correction,  and  now  I  congratulate  your  : 
having  found  one;  for  this  House  has  been  nolh- 
ing  but  a  house  of  correction  for  the  errors  and  I 
mistakes  of  your  House,  this  whole  session." 

BEING  IN  THE  SECRET. 

When  Lord  North  announced  his  resignation,  | 
and  that  of  his  colleagues,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  members  expecting  a  very  long  debate, 
had  ordered  their  carriages  to  return  for  them  at  j 
two,  three,  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  but 
his  lordship's  declaration  rendering  any  discus- 
sion unnecessary,  (lie  House  immediately  broke 
up  in  an  evening  unusually  wet  and  tempestuous". 
Lord  North'i  Coactl   was   waiting   at   the   door; 


and  as  that  good  humored  nobleman  passed 
through  the  lobby,  he  found  those  who  had  turn- 
ed him  out  of  office,  huddled  in  crowds,  both  in 
the  lobby  and  passages,  looking  in  vain  for  ser- 
vants to  call  vehicles  to  take  them  home;  they 
immediately  made  a  lane  for  the  retiring  pre- 
mier, who  bowed  pleasantly  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  mounting  the  steps  of  his  carriage,  said, 
"  Adieu,  gentlemen,  you  see  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  be  in  the  secret." 

FOX  AND  PITT. 

Those  distinguished  orators  and  rivals,  not- 
withstanding their  political  hostility,  entertained 
the  utmost  respect  for  each  other's  talents.  Af- 
ter the  close  of  the  first  session  in  which  Mr. 
Pitt  appeared  in  Parliament,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Fox  saying,  "  Mr.  Pitt,  I  think,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  first  speakers  ever  heard  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  he  instantly  replied,  "  He  is  so 
already."  From  this  and  other  testimonies,  it 
appears,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  very  early  impressed 
with  a  high  idea  of  Mr.  Pitt's  talents.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  to  the  mutual  credit  of  these 
great  men,  that  in  future  life,  when  they  were  the 
leaders  of  two  opposite  parties,  and  the  supporters 
of  different  systems  of  politics,  they  always  in 
private  spoke  of  each  other's  abilities  with  the 
highest  respect.  Mr.  Fox,  in  addressing  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  soon  after  he  had  re- 
signed the  seals  as  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  had  been  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, bore  the  highest  testimony  to  the  talents 
of  his  rival;  and  at  a  late  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration,  he  said,  "  that  he  had  been  nar- 
rowly watching  Mr.  Pitt  for  many  years,  and 
could  never  catch  him  tripping  once."  Mr. 
Pitt  also  considered  Mr.  Fox  as  far  superior  to 
any  of  his  opponents,  as  a  debater  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

ARTHUR  O'CONNOR. 

The  last  time  the  question  of  Catholic  Eman" 
cipation  was  brought  forward  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  was  by  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.  A 
sense  of  public  duty  prompted  him  to  disregard 
the  injunctions  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Longueville, 
not  to  intermeddle  farther  with  the  matter.  And 
the  consequence  of  his  disobedience,  was  the  loss 
of  the  succession  to  his  lordship's  fortune,  to  which 
he  had  been  the  presumptive  heir. 

HALF    MEASURES. 

The  Earl  of  Bath,  inveighing  in  strong  terms, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  against  the  administration 
of  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  and  Pitt  (Earl 
of  Chatham,)  was  reminded  that  the  latter  was 
about  to  be  dismissed,  and  that  Fox  only  would 
remain  in  office.  "This  half  measure,"  said 
his  lordship,  "  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  reminds 
me  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  The  Lord  Chamber- 
lain was  sent  to  examine  the  vaults  underneath 
the  Parliament  House,  and  returned  with  the  re- 
port, that  he  had  found  five  and  twenty  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  but  that  he  had  removed  ten  of 
them,  and  hoped  the  remainder  would  do  no 
harm." 
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WINE. 

Jemsheed,  who  is  celebrated  as  the  founder 
of  Persepolis,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
invented  wine.  He  was  immoderately  fond  of 
grapes,  and  desired  to  preserve  some;  they  were 
placed  for  this  purpose  in  a  large  vessel,  and 
lodged  in  a  vault  for  future  use.  When  the  ves- 
sel was  opened,  the  grapes  had  fermented;  and 
their  juice,  in  this  state,  was  so  acid,  that  the  king 
believed  it  must  be  poisonous.  He  had  some 
vessels  filled  with  it,  and  poison  written  upon 
each:  they  were  placed  in  his  room.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  of  his  favorite  ladies  was  affected 
with  a  nervous  head-ache,  and  the  pain  distrac- 
ted her  so  much,  that  she  desired  death.  Ob- 
serving a  vessel  with  poison  written  on  it,  she 
took  it,  and  swallowed  its  contents.  The  wine, 
for  such  it  had  become,  overpowered  the  lady, 
who  fell  down  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  awoke 
much  refreshed.  Delighted  with  the  remedy, 
she  repeated  the  dose  so  often,  that  the  monarch's 
poison  was  all  drank!  He  soon  discovered  this, 
and  forced  the  lady  to  confess  what  she  had  done. 
A  quantity  of  wine  was  made;  and  Jemsheed 
and  all  his  court  drank  of  the  new  beverage; 
which,  from  the  circumstance  that  led  to  its  dis- 
covery, is  this  day  known  in  Persia  by  the  name 
of  Zeher-e-Kooshon,  the  delightful  poison. 

Wine  among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  served 
in  large  earthen  vases,  which  circulated  as  the 
decanters  do,  after  dinner,  at  an  English  table, 
each  having  a  label  describing  the  age  and  quali- 
ty of  the  liquor  it  contained.  The  Romans  had 
cups  to  drink  out  of,  of  various  dimensions  and 
materials;  that  most  generally  used,  was  called 
a  cyathus;  it  was  a  small  goblet,  which,  at  ele- 
gant tables,  was  usually  of  gold  or  silver,  and  not 
unfrequently  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 
It  contained  about  the  same  quantity  as  a  modern 
wine  glass. 

The  wine,  when  brought  to  table,  was  passed 
through  strainers,  in  which  were  small  pieces  of 
ice,  and  it  was  sometimes  both  cooled  and  weak- 
ened by  an  admixture  of  snow;  in  winter,  it  was 
usual  to  temper  it  with  warm  water.  The  wine 
was  not  poured  from  the  vase,  but  the  cyathus 
was  dipped  into  it;  and  in  houses  where  much 
etiquette  of  attendance  was  observed,  that  duty 
was  performed  by  boys,  attired  with  more  care 
than  the  ordinary  slave. 

The  wine  was  kept  in  large  jars,  formed  like 
urns,  and  usually  stopped  with  a  composition  of 
pitch  and  mastick,  cork  being  but  seldom  used 
for  that  purpose.  The  date  of  the  vintage  was 
marked  on  the  stopper,  which  was  sealed,  and 
had  the  signet  of  the  grower,  as  an  attestation  of 
the  genuine  quality  of  the  liquor. 

The  wine  was  often  preserved  to  a  great  age. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  there  was  wine 
which  was  made  during  the  consulship  of  L. 
Opimius,  and,  consequently,  about  two  hundred 
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years  old.  This  old  wine  wag  not  drank,  buJl 
chiefly  employed  to  give  strength  and  flavour  to 
other  wine  with  which  it  was  mixed  in  small 
quantities;  and  the  price  was  so  excessive,  that 
an  ounce  weight  of  it,  according  to  Pliny,  must 
have  cost  about  four  pounds  English. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  Italian 
wines,  those  of  Greece  were  in  greater  estima- 
tion, particularly  that  from  the  island  of  Chios 
(Scio),  which  was  so  high  priced,  that  at  the 
greatest  entertainments,  only  one  cup  of  it  wag 
presented  to  each  guest.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  it  was  lavished  in  equal  profusion  with 
every  other  luxury. 

It  is  related,  that  Lucullus,  on  his  return  from 
Asia,  gave  a  fete  to  the  people,  at  which  there 
was  expended  a  quantity  of  wine,  equal  to  100, 
000  barrels;  and  Caesar  gave  public  entertain- 
ments at  the  celebration  of  four  different  triumphs 
in  the  same  month,  at  which  22,000  tables  were 
spread,  which  flowed  with  Falerniun  and  Chian 
wine. 


MODELS  FOR  KINGS. 

The  great  Cyrus,  unlike  his  successors  in  the 
Persian  empire,  who  generally  kept  themselves 
shut  up  in  their  palaces,  was  free  of  access  to  all 
the  world;  his  tent  was  constantly  open,  and  his 
table  covered  with  homely  cheer,  of  which  he 
would  invite  not  only  his  general  officers  and 
prime  ministers  to  partake,  but  even  subalterns, 
and  sometimes  whole  companies  of  the  common 
soldiers.  With  what  pleasure  do  we  read  in 
Xenophon,  of  the  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  which 
enlivened  these  entertainments,  the  chief  season- 
ing of  which,  was  a  decent  and  becoming  famil- 
iarity, which,  so  far  from  lessening  respect  for 
the  prince,  gave  it  all  the  life  and  spirit  of  real 
affection.  Cyrus's  aim  was  to  attach  his  sub- 
jects to  his  person,  rather  than  his  dignity;  and 
on  many  occasions,  particularly  the  battle  of 
Thymbrea,  when  his  horse  fell  under  him,  they 
showed  how  nobly  they  returned  his  kindness. 
The  danger  of  the  king's  person,  became  the  dan- 
ger of  the  army;  and  his  troops  gave  incredible 
proofs  of  their  courage  and  bravery. 

Similar  to  Cyrus,  was  Cimon  of  Athens.  He 
amassed  riches  only  to  use  them ;  and  he  employ- 
ed them  to  no  other  use  but  to  acquire  esteem 
and  honor.  His  gardens  and  orchards  were  al- 
ways open  to  the  citizens  in  general,  who  were 
allowed  to  gather  what  fruits  they  pleased.  Hia 
table  was  daily  covered  in  a  frugal  but  abundant 
manner,  and  all  the  poor  citizens  were  received 
at  it  without  distinction.  By  banishing  from 
his  table  whatever  had  the  least  air  of  ostenta- 
tion and  luxury,  he  reserved  to  himself  an  inex- 
haustible fund  for  other  purposes  of  beneficence, 
demonstrating  by  his  conduct  a  noble  sense  of 
the  true  use  and  value  of  riches. 
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Where  shall  we  look,  in  modern  times,  for 
examples  like  these  1  At  the  Thuilleries,  where 
the  dining  of  the  king  and  his  family  is  made  a 
sight  for  the  curious  to  gaze  at,  like  the  feeding 
of  wild  beasts  in  a  menagerie!  Or  in  a  certain 
Italian  principality,  where  the  signal  for  dining 
is  given  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets  from  the  castle 
walls  of  the  prince,  announcing  that "  now  his 
highness  has  got  his  dinner,  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  may  go  to  theirs 1" 

Frederick  the  First  of  Prussia,  father  of  the 
great  Frederick,  was  an  exception  to  most  mo- 
dern princes  in  his  convivial  habits.  In  the 
middle  of  the  great  pond  or  reservoir  of  Potsdam, 
there  stood  of  old  a  little  square  building,  where 
his  majesty  used  to  repair  every  evening  to  drink 
beer,  and  smoke  a  pipe,  with  his  generals;  and 
to  forget  the  cares  of  government  over  a  collation 
of  cold  ham,  cold  salt  beef,  and  Brunswick  sau- 
sages. 

DRINKING  PEARLS. 

Clodius,  the  son  and  only  heir  of  JEsop,  the 
tragedian,  who  left  him  an  immense  fortune,  was 
the  first  to  drop  pearls  in  wine,  from  a  conceit  of 
enhancing  the  delight  of  drinking  it.  His  ex- 
travagance, however,  was  without  any  of  that 
selfishness  which  so  often  distinguishes  the  greedy 
voluptuary;  for  "  finding  them,"  says  Pliny, 
"  to  content  his  palate  wonderous  well,  because 
he  would  not  have  all  the  pleasure  to  himself,  and 
know  the  goodness  thereof  alone,  he  gave  every 
guest  at  table  one  pearl  a  piece  to  drink."  Be- 
fore such  glorious  profusion,  the  celebrated  pearl 
supper  of  Cleopatra  sinks  into  insignificance. 
The  Queen  of  Egypt  dissolved  but  one  pearl; 
Clodius,  his  dozens.  Not  even  her  favored  An- 
tony was  allowed  to  share  in  the  joyous  extrava- 
gance: but  Clodius  made  all  around  him  equally 
happy. 

SIR-LOIN. 

The  sirloin  of  beef  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to 
King  Charles  the  Second,  who  dining  upon  a  loin 
of  beef,  and  being  particularly  pleased  with  it, 
asked  the  name  of  the  joint'?  On  being  told,  he 
said,  "  for  its  merit  then  I  will  knight  it,  and 
henceforth  it  shall  be  called  Sir-Loin." 

In  a  ballad  of  "The  new  Sir  John  Barley- 
corn," this  circumstance  is  thus  mentioned: 

"  Our  Second  Charles  of  fame  facete, 

On  loin  of  beef  did  dine; 
He  held  his  sword,  pleas'd,  o'er  the  meat, 

Arise,  thou  fam'd  Sir-Loin." 

In  another  ballad,  "The  Gates  of  Calais,"  it 
is  thus  noticed: 

"  Renown'd  Sir-Loin,  ofttimes  decreed, 

The  theme  of  English  ballad; 
On  thee  our  kings  oft  deign  to  feed, 

Unknown  to  Frenchmen's  palate; 
Then,  how  much  doth  thy  taste  exceed 

Soup  meagre,  frogs,  and  salad  !" 


A   PEG  HIGHER. 

The  Danes  first  brought  into  England  exces- 
■  irfl  drinking;    and  King  Edgar  permitting  many 


of  them  to  dwell  here,  was  at  length  constrained 
to  ordain,  as  a  check  to  this  excess,  that  certain 
nails  should  be  driven  into  the  sides  of  their  cups, 
as  limits  or  bounds  which  no  man,  under  a  great 
penalty,  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  transgress.  And 
hence  the  phrase,  which  still  subsists  in  England, 
of  a  man  in  his  cups  being  a  peg  higher  or 
lower. 


LOQUACITY. 

A  knight  of  Florence,  whose  love  of  talking 
was  a  common  theme  of  lamentation  among  his 
friends,  met  one  evening  at  supper,  a  party  of 
brother  patricians.  As  soon  as  supper  was  over, 
he  began  telling  a  story,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
would  never  have  done  with  it.  "  I'll  tell  you 
what,"  said  one  of  the  party,  interrupting  him, 
"  who  ever  told  you  this  story,  Sir  Knight,  did 
not  tell  you  the  whole  of  it."  "  How  could  that 
be!  "  asked  the  knight,  "I  know  every  word  of 
it."  "  No,  no,"  rejoined  the  speaker,  "  he  did 
not  tell  you,  I  am  sure,  the  end  of  it."  The 
company  laughed,  and  the  story-teller,  confound- 
ed with  the  rebuke,  made  an  abrupt  termination 
of  his  discourse. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  and  the  Abbe  Galignani, 
who  were  both  incessant  talkers,  were  invited  to 
the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  who  wished  to 
amuse  himself  by  bringing  them  together.  Ga- 
lignani, who  began  the  conversation,  engrossed 
it  so  thoroughly,  and  talked  with  such  volubility, 
that  Raynal  could  not  find  the  least  opening  to 
introduce  a  word;  but  turning  to  his  friend,  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "  SHI  crache,  il  est  perdu." 

Montmaur,  a  celebrated  Parasite,  who  died  in 
1648,  was  one  day  at  table  with  a  large  party, 
who  were  talking,  singing,  and  laughing,  all  at 
once.  "  Silence,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  he 
cried,  "  you  make  so  much  noise,  I  cannot  hear 
myself  eat." 

SWEARING   REBUKED. 

The  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Desaguliers  being, 
on  one  occasion,  in  the  company  of  a  number  of 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  a  gentleman  of  the  par- 
ty, who  was  unhappily  addicted  to  swearing,  at 
every  oath  he  uttered,  kept  asking  the  Doctor's 
pardon.  The  Doctor  bore  this  levity  for  some 
time  with  great  patience ;  at  length  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  silence  the  swearer  with  this  fine  rebuke: 
"Sir,  you  have  taken  some  pains  to  render  me 
ridiculous  (if  possible)  by  your  pointed  apologies ; 
now,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  if  God  Almighty  does 
not  hear  you,  I  assure  you  I  will  never  tel' 
him." 


IRISH  VICEROYS. 

When  LordHarcourt  landed  in  Dublin,  to  suc- 
ceed Lord  Townshend  in  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land, it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  before 
he  arrived  at  the  castle;  where,  not  expecting 
anybody  up  to  receive  him,  he  was  not  a  little 
surprised  tc  find  his  predecessor  in  office,  with  a 
jolly  set  of  companion?,  over  a  bottle.      The  an- 
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nouncement  of  Lord  Harcourt's  approach,  threw 
all  the  company  into  some  little  embarrassment, 
except  Lord  Towushend  himself;  who,  after  con- 
gratulating his  successor  on  his  safe  arrival,  cried 
out,  "  Well,  my  lord,  though  you  did  come  up- 
on us  rather  unexpectedly,  you  must  do  us  the 
justice  to  say,  you  have  not  found  us  napping." 

FOOTE. 

Foote  being  in  company  one  evening  with  two 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  conversation 
chanced  to  turn  on  some  polemical  points  in  di- 
vinity; and  the  two  churchmen,  with  consider- 
able warmth,  took,  different  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment. During  the  clerical  combat,  Foote  took 
no  other  part  in  the  dispute,  than  to  fill  their 
glasses,  in  order  to  enable  nature  to  sustain  the 
unusual  exertion.  At  last  one  of  them  turned  to 
Foote,  and  begged  that  he  would  take  part,  as  he 
could  sometimes  be  as  argumentative  as  he  could 
be  witty.  "Not  I,"  replied  Foote,  "  I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  meddle  in  family  affair s." 

BEGGAR'S  WEDDING. 

Swift,  when  atQuilca,  received,  one  day,  in- 
telligence that  there  was  to  be  a  beggar's  wed- 
ding in  the  neighborhood.  Being  fond  of  spec- 
tacles of  this  sort,  he  proposed  that  his  friend 
Dr.  Sheridan,  should  go  thither  as  a  blind  fiddler, 
with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  he  would  at- 
tend him  as  his  guide.  Thus  disguised,  they 
reached  the  place,  and  were  received  with  wel- 
come shouts  by  the  jolly  crew,  who  had  plenty  of 
meat  and  drink,  and  plied  the  two  strangers  with 
more  than  was  quite  agreeable  to  them.  Never 
was  there  a  more  joyous  wedding.  They  sung, 
they  danced,  told  their  stories,  and  cracked  their 
jokes,  in  a  vein  of  humor,  which  neither  the  dean 
nor  doctor  had  ever  seen  surpassed;  and  at 
breaking  up,  the  company  recompensed  the  fid- 
dler and  his  man  most  handsomely,  for  the  pains 
they  had  taken  to  contribute  to  the  revelry.  The 
next  day,  Swift  and  Sheridan,  walking  out  in 
their  usual  dress,  found  their  companions  of  the 
preceding  evening  scattered  about  in  different 
parts  of  the  road,  all  begging  charity,  in  doleful 
strains,  and  telling  dismal  stories  of  their  misery. 
Some  were  upon  crutches,  who  had  danced  most 
nimbly  at  the  wedding;  others  were  stone  blind, 
who  saw  double  at  the  feast.  Sheridan  distribu- 
ted among  them  the  money  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed as  his  pay;  but  Swift,  who  mortally  hated  all 
vagrants,  abused  them  soundly;  told  them  in 
what  manner  he  had  been  present  at  their  enter- 
tainment, and  assured  them,  that  if  they  did  not 
immediately  apply  to  honest  labor,  he  would  have 
them  taken  up  and  committed  to  jail.  On  hear- 
ing this,  the  lame  recovered  their  legs,  and  the 
blind  opened  their  eyes,  so  effectually,  as  to 
make  a  very  precipitate  retreat  in  all  directions. 


MAKING  HAPPY. 
In  1813,  a  sailor,  who  had  just  returned  from 
India,  with  more  money  than  he  well  knew  what 


to  do  with,  took  up  his  residence  at  a  public 
house  in  Chelsea,  and  spent  his  time  and  his  mo- 
ney in  the  following  manner.  He  walked  out  be- 
fore breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  the  first  persona 
he  met  of  the  laboring  class,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, he  hired  for  the  day.  He  then  brought 
them  to  the  house,  and  first  paying  them  their 
wages,  ordered  each  a  couple  of  glasses,  of  shrub 
and  brandy,  by  way  of  a  whet  for  breakfast, 
which  consisted  of  hot  rolls,  toast,  bread  and  but- 
ter, tea,  coffee,  eggs,  beef-steaks,  and  brandy. 
The  remainder  of  the  day,  till  dinner,  he  kept 
them  singing,  dancing,  drinking,  &c. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  sailor  had  dinner  served 
up,  which  consisted  of  good  roast  beef,  boiled  leg 
of  mutton,  plumb  pudding,  and  porter;  and  af- 
ter dinner,  there  was  plenty  of  port  wine,  and 
other  liquors.  The  wine  was  brought  by  a  do- 
zen bottles  at  a  time.  This  social  tar  never  hired 
the  same  persons  to  be  merry  a  second  day,  but 
had  a  fresh  party  every  morning.  His  company, 
each  day,  was  limited  to  twelve  persons,  besides 
the  musician. 


DWARF   CONGRESS. 
In  the  year  1710,  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor 
of  Russia,  celebrated  a  marriage  of  dwarfs  at  Pe- 
tersburg, which  was  attended  with  great  parade 
On  a  certain  day,  which  he  had  ordered   to  be 
proclaimed  several  months  before,  he  invited  the 
whole  body  of  his  courtiers,  and   all  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  a 
pigmy  man  and  woman.      The  preparations  for 
this  wedding  were  not  only  very  grand,  but  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  of  barbarous  ridicule.     He  order- 
ed that  all  the  dwarf  men  and  women,  within 
two  hundred  miles,  should  repair  to  the  capital; 
and  also  insisted  that  they  should  be  present  at 
the  ceremony.      For   this  purpose,  he  supplied 
them  with  proper  vehicles,  but  so  contrived  it, 
that  one  horse  was  seen  carrying  a  dozen  of  them 
into  the  city  at  once;   while  the  mob  followed, 
shouting  and  laughing  from  behind.      Some  of 
them  were  at  first  unwilling  to  obey  an  order 
which  they  knew  was  calculated  to  turn  them  in- 
to  ridicule,   and   did   not   come;   but   he   soon 
I  obliged  them  to  obey  ;    and,  as  a  punishment,  en- 
I  joined  that  they  should  wait  on  the  rest  at  din- 
!  ner.      The  whole  company  of  dwarfs  amounted 
!  to  about  seventy,  besides   the  bride  and   bride- 
I  groom,  who  were  richly  adorned,  and  in  the  ex- 
!   tremity  of  the  fashion.      For  this  little  company 
!   in  miniature,  everything  suitable  was  provided; 
i  a  low  table,  small  plates,   little  glasses,  and,  in 
|  short,  everything  was  so  fitted,  as  if  all  things 
had  been  dwindled  to   their  own   standard.      It 
|  was  his  great  pleasure   to  see  their  gravity  and 
|  pride,  the  contention  of  the  women  for  places, 
!  and  the  men  for  superiority.     This  point  he  at- 
tempted to  adjust,  by  ordering  that  the  most  di- 
!  minutive  should  take  the  lead  ;    but  this  bred  dis- 
1  putes,  for  none  would  then   consent  to  sit  fore- 
i  most.     All  this,  however,  being  at  last  settled, 
|  dancing  followed  the  dinner,  and   the  ball  was 
'<  opened  with  a  minuet  by  the  bridegroom,  whose 
height  was  exactly  three  feet  two   inches.     la 
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the  end,  matters  were  so  contrived,  that  this  lit- 
tle company,  who  met  together  in  gloomy  disgust, 
and  with  an  unwillingness  to  be  pleased,  being 
at  last  familiarized  to  laughter,  entered  into  the 
diversion,  and  became  extremely  sprightly  and 
entertaining. 


LE  ROCHER  DE  CANCALE. 

Three  Englishmen,  who  had  made  a  trip  to 
the  French  capital,  to  spend  their  hoarded  cash, 
having  lightened  their  purses  considerably,  re- 
solved to  give  a  cheap  farewell  dinner  to  some 
other  Englishmen,  with  whom  they  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  in  Paris,  and  return  home. 
They  accordingly  sought  out  a  decent  looking 
house  in  a  poor  neighborhood,  and,  at  last,  stum- 
bled on  one  of  that  appearance,  in  a  shabby 
street,  near  the  Grand  Market  of  the  Innocents. 
Thither  all  the  guests,  amounting  to  a  dozen,  re- 
paired. The  dinner  and  wines  were  delicious, 
and  every  one,  more  pleased  than  another,  de- 
clared, that  while  he  remained  in  Paris,  this 
should  be  his  dining  place.  At  length,  the  bill 
was  called.  The  entertainers  had  calculated 
that  it  would  not  exceed  half  a  guinea  a  head; 
but,  alas!  they  had  reckoned  without  their  host 
. — it  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  francs,  or  six- 
tysix  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  fourpence, 
English.  The  whole  party  together  could  not 
muster  the  sum.  The  landlord  was  called,  and 
some  surprise  expressed  at  the  enormity  of  such 
a  charge,  at  a  house  which  they  had  selected 
from  its  probable  cheapness.  "What!  gentle- 
men," exclaimed  he,  M  so  you  did  not  know  you 
were  in  the  famous  Rocher  de  Cancale,  the 
grandest  coffee-house  in  all  Paris.  That  is  very 
droll."  The  party,  on  hearing  this,  no  longer 
wondered  at  the  charge,  and  offered  the  security 
of  their  watches.  "No,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
landlord,  most  generously,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to 
be  considered  worse  than  the  fare  with  which  I 
regale  my  friends ;  the  sum,  after  all,,  is  but  a 
trifle pay  it  when  you  please." 


TURNING  OUT. 

The  celebrated  tragedian,  George  Cooke,  not 
less  celebrated  for  his  convivial  than  his  histri- 
onic talents,  after  drinking  very  freely  with  a 
few  friends  at  Dublin,  began  to  be  so  quarrel- 
some, that  the  company  turned  him  out  of  the 
room.  Cooke  begged  to  be  readmitted,  but  in 
vain;  when  he  thought  of  an  expedient  to  obtain 
forgiveness.  He  went  outside  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  the  gentlemen  were  sitting,  push- 
ed his  head  through  a  pane  of  glass,  and  while  in 
this  situation,  said,  "  Pray  let  in  poor  Cooke, 
who  sees  through  his  folly."  He  was  instantly 
admitted. 


STEELE. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  having  one  day  a  large  par- 
ty of  distinguished  individuals  to  dinner,  sur- 
prised them  with  the  number  of  servants  in  livery 
\sIim  waited  at  the  table;    and  after  dinner,  when 


the  circulation  of  the  bottle  had  relaxed  the  re- 
straints of  ceremony,  one  of  them  enquired  of  Sir 
Richard  how  such  an  expensive  train  of  domes- 
tics could  be  consistent  with  his  fortune!  Sir 
Richard  said,  he  must  confess  there  were  per- 
haps more  than  necessary ;  but  that  he  had  no 
objections  to  get  rid  of  them.  "  Why  do  you  not 
discharge  them!  "  said  his  friend.  "  Why,  to 
tell  you  truly,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "  these  fellows 
are  bailiffs,  who  have  entered  my  house  with  an 
execution ;  and  as  I  found  1  could  not  get  rid  of 
them,  I  thought  I  would  deck  them  in  livery,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  concealing  their  vocation, 
and  doing  me  honor."  Sir  Richard's  friends 
laughed  at  the  expedient;  and  paying  the  debt 
among  themselves,  dismissed  a  whole  retinue  of 
his  unwelcome  attendants. 


A  CELLAR  DISCOVERY. 

During  the  late  war,  when  the  allied  troops 
occupied  the  Bressau,  five  of  their  officers  enter- 
ed a  chateau,  the  owner  of  which  was  absent, 
but  his  servants  gave  them  some  refreshments. 
In  the  meantime,  the  master  of  the  house  arrived, 
and  after  apologizing  to  his  guests  for  their  not 
having  met  with  a  reception  suitable  to  their 
rank,  invited  them  to  a  splendid  dinner.  Some 
excellent  wine  was  served  up;  one  of  the  officers 
asked  the  master  of  the  house  whether  that  was 
really  the  best  in  his  cellar!  the  latter  replied, 
without  hesitation,  it  was.  "  I  am,  however, 
convinced,"  replied  the  officer,  "  that  you  have 
still  better."  This  incredulity  displeased;  he 
was  invited  to  visit  the  cellar,  and  accepted  the 
offer.  The  officer  asked  for  a  pick  axe,  removed 
some  casks,  struck  against  the  wall,  and  an 
opening  soon  appeared,  which  led  into  a  small 
secret  cellar,  where  were  concealed  several  casks 
of  wine  of  the  highest  value.  "Did  I  not  tell 
you,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  "  that  there  was  bet- 
ter wine  in  your  cellar  than  that  which  you  gave 
us  at  dinner!  "  "  Sir,"  replied  the  owner  of 
the  cellar,  "  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  that  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  this  secret  place.  I  pur- 
chased this  chateau  without  having  any  suspicion 
of  such  a  vault."  "  I  can  readily  believe  you," 
said  the  officer,  "because  it  was  1  myself  who 
caused  it  to  be  constructed,  in  order  to  secrete  my 
most  valuable  property  from  those  who  might 
possess  my  chateau  during  my  emigration;  and 
to  prove  it  to  you,  you  have  only  to  dig  in  the 
cellar,  and  you  will  there  find  gold,  silver,  plate, 
and  other  valuables,  which  belong  to  me,  and 
which  you  have  not  purchased.  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  take  them  away."  "  Nothing  can 
be  more  fair,"  replied  the  existing  owner  of  the 
cellar ;  "  that  property  had  no  existence  for  me." 
The  officer  loaded  two  baggage  carts  with  them, 
and  departed,  after  thanking  the  host  for  his  hon- 
est entertainment. 


THE  DEVIL'S  TAVERN. 

The  Devil's  Tavern,  immortalized  by  Ben 
Jonson,  was  situated  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Tern-* 
pie  Bar,   on   the  site  where   Childs'   Place   now 
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stands.  The  poet  wrote  his  Leges  Conviviales, 
for  a  club  of  wits  who  assembled  in  a  room  at 
this  tavern,  which  he  dedicated  to  Appollo,  over 
the  chimney  of  which,  the  laws  were  preserved. 

In  an  ancient  MS.  preserved  at  Dulwich  Col- 
lege, there  are  some  of  this  comic  writer's  mem- 
oranda, which  prove  that  he  owed  much  of  his 
inspiration  to  good  wine,  and  the  convivial  hours 
he  passed  at  this  tavern.  The  following  passa- 
ges from  the  MS.  justify  the  opinion. 

"  Mem.  I  laid  the  plot  of  my  Volpone,  and 
wrote  most  of  it,  after  a  present  of  ten  dozen  of 
palm  sack,  from  my  very  good  Lord  T — ;  that 
play,  1  am  positive,  will  last  to  posterity,  and  be 
acted,  when  I  and  envy  be  friends,  with  ap- 
plause. 

"  Mem.  The  first  speech  in  my  Cataline,  spo- 
ken by  Sylla's  ghost,  was  writ  after  I  parted 
with  my  friends  at  the  Devil  Tavern;  I  had 
drank  well  that  night,  and  had  brave  notions. 
There  is  one  scene  in  that  play  which  I  think  is 
flat.  I  resolve  to  drink  no  more  water  with  my 
wine. 

"Mem.  Upon  the  20th  of  May,  the  king 
(heaven  reward  him)  sent  me  a  hundred  pounds. 
At  that  time  I  went  oftentimes  to  the  Devil; 
and  before  I  had  spent  forty  of  it,  wrote  my  Al- 
chymist. 

"  Mem.  The  Devil  an  Asse,  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  and  some  other  comedies  which  did  not 
succeed,  (written)  by  me;  in  the  winter,  honest 
Ralph  died ;  when  I  and  my  boys  drank  bad  wine 
at  the  Devil.'* 


EXPRESSIVE  COMPLIMENT. 

When  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  had  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  atNeiss, 
after  conversing  an  hour,  they  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  the  princes  and  officers  in  their  train. 
The  Austrian  General  Laudohn,  who  had  been 
invited  among  the  rest,  wanted  to  place  himself 
at  the  side  of  the  table;  but  Frederick  made  him 
come  and  sit  by  him,  saying,  "  Come  and  sit 
here,  general,  for  I  have  always  wished  to  see 
you  at  my  side,  rather  than  facing  me." 


WITTY  APOLOGY. 
A  physician  calling  one  day  en  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  severely  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
found,  to  his  surprise,  the  disease  gone,  and  the 
patient  rejoioing  in  his  recovery  over  a  bottle  of 
wine.  "  Come  along,  doctor,"  exclaimed  the 
valetudinarian,  "you  are  just  in  time  to  taste 
this  bottle  of  Madeira;  it  is  the  first  of  a  pipe 
that  has  just  been  broached."  "  Ah!  "  replied 
the  doctor,  "  these  pipes  of  Madeira  will  never 
do;  they  are  the  cause  of  all  your  suffering." 
"Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  gay  incurable,  "fill 
up  your  glass,  for  now  that  we  have  found  out 
the  cause,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  it  the  better." 


POPE. 
"  Pope   and  1,"   says  Dr.  King,  "with  my 
Lord  Orrery  and  Sir  Harry  Bedingfield,  dined 


with  the  late  Earl  of  Burlington.  After  the  first 
course,  Pope  grew  sick,  and  went  out  of  the 
room.  When  dinner  was  ended,  my  Lord  Bur- 
lington said  he  would  go  out,  and  see  what  was 
become  of  Pope.  And  soon  after  they  returned 
together.  But  Pope,  who  had  been  casting  up 
his  dinner,  looked  very  pale,  and  complained 
much.  My  lord  asked  him  if  he  would  have  some 
mulled  wine,  or  a  glass  of  old  sack  ;  which  Pope 
refused.  I  told  my  Lord  Burlington  that  he 
wanted  a  dram.  Upon  which,  the  little  man 
expressed  some  resentment  against  me,  and  said 
he  would  not  taste  any  spirits,  and  that  he  ab- 
horred drams  as  much  as  I  did.  However,  I 
persisted,  and  assured  my  Lord  Burlington  that 
he  could  not  oblige  our  friend  more  at  that  in- 
stant, than  by  ordering  a  large  glass  of  cherry- 
brandy  to  be  set  before  him.  This  was  done, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  while  my  lord  was 
acquainting  us  with  an  affair  which  engaged  our 
attention,  Pope  had  sipped  up  all  the  brandy." 


ADDISON  AND  STEELE. 

The  effects  produced  by  wine  upon  different 
constitutions,  has  been  well  described  by  Hor- 
ace. One  man  weeps  under  the  influence  of  the 
bottle,  the  miserable  martyr  of  maudlin  sensibili- 
ty; another  becomes  merry  and  loquacious;  a 
third  grows  noisy  and  quarrelsome ;  and  a  fourth 
goes  to  sleep. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  speaking  of  the  effects 
which  wine  produced  upon  his  friend  Addison, 
remarks,  "  when  he  is  once  arrived  at  his  pint, 
and  begins  to  look  about  and  like  his  company, 
you  admire  a  thousand  things  in  him,  which  be- 
fore lay  buried.  Then  you  discern  the  bright- 
ness of  his  mind,  and  the  strength  of  his  judgment 
accompanied  with  the  most  graceful  mirth.  In 
a  word,  by  its  enlivening  aid,  he  is  whatever  is 
polite,  instructive,  and  diverting.  What  makes 
him  still  more  agreeable  is,  that  he  tells  a  story 
serious  or  comical,  with  as  much  delicacy  of  hu 
mor  as  Cervantes  himself." 

The  effect  of  wine  upon  Steele  was  quite  the 
reverse.  Steele,  in  the  early  part  of  the  even 
ing,  was  the  luminary  that  enlightened  the  com 
pany;  but  drinking  glass  for  glass  with  Addison, 
he  soon  reached  his  meridian  splendor,  began  to 
decline,  and  gradually  became  heavy  and  incom- 
municative; while  the  sun  of  Addison  arose, 
cleared  by  the  wine  from  the  clouds  that  obscured 
it,  and  shone  most  resplendent. 


AN  IRISH  EXAMPLE. 
Mr.  Mathew,  of  Thomastown  in  Tipperary, 
who  carried  the  Irish  virtue  of  hospitality  as  far 
as  any  man,  perhaps,  who  ever  lived,  had  a 
large  room  in  his  house,  fitted  up  as  a  coffee- 
house, where  a  bar-maid  and  waiters  attended 
to  furnish  refreshments  at  all  times  of  the  day; 
and  another  room  fitted  up  as  a  tavern,  in  order 
to  gratify  such  of  his  guests  as  loved  a  cheerful 
glass.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  adjourned  to  the  tavern 
soon  after  dinner,  and  left  the  more  sober  folks 
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to  themselves.  Here  a  waiter  attended,  and 
every  one  called  for  what  liquor  he  pleased,  with 
as  little  restraint  as  if  he  was  really  in  a  pub- 
lic house,  and  had  to  pay  his  share  of  the  reck- 
oning. Here,  too,  the  midnight  orgies  of 
Bacchus  were  often  celebrated  with  the  same 
noisy  mirth,  as  is  customary  in  the  city  temples, 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  repose  of  the 
more  sober  part  of  the  family. 

A  SPENDTHRIFT. 
A  nobleman  whose  son  was  a  hard  drinker, 
and  had  been  cutting  down  all  the  trees  upon  his 
estate,  enquired  of  Charles  Townshend,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  him, "  Well  Charles, 
how  does  my  graceless  dog  of  a  son  go  onl  " 
'•*  Why,  I  should  think,  my  lord,"  said  Charles, 
"  he  is  on  the  recovery,  as  I  left  him  drinking 
the  woods." 

DRINKING  BY  THE  DICE. 

Richard  Hart,  a  citizen  of  London,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  was  accused  by  that 
body,  of  "  drawing  his  parishioners  with  him 
to  his  house,  forcing  them  there  to  drink  until 
they  were  drunk,  causing  every  one  to  cast  a  die 
in  their  course,  and  to  drink  as  many  cups  as 
fell  to  their  chance." 

LEO  DE    MEDICI. 

Leo  de  Medici  often  unbended  in  society;  but 
his  festive  pleasures,  particularly  with  his  poets, 
sometimes  degenerated  into  mere  buffooneries. 
The  famous  Querno  of  Menopoli,  crowned  by 
Leo  with  laurel,  vine  leaves,  and  cabbage,  and 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  arcb-poet,  was  a  dog- 
grel  versifier,  who  attended,  when  he  dined,  at 
a  humble  distance,  in  one  of  the  windows,  and 
devoured  very  greedily  what  was  sent  him  from 
the  table.  He  was  supplied  with  wine  in  plenty, 
on  the  condition  of  producing  extempore  verses 
on  every  subject  that  was  given  to  him;  and 
when  they  were  not  approved,  his  wine  was  low- 
ered with  water. 


PARSON  PATTEN. 
It  has  been  said  of  the  good-natured  but  ec- 
centric Parson  Patten,  the  Curate  of  Whitstable, 
that  such  was  his  love  of  punch,  that  when  his 
sermons  were  too  long,  if  any  of  his  auditors 
held  up  a  lemon,  he  would  bring  his  discourse  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty 
to  adjourn  to  the  public  house. 

A  LORD  AT  HIS  EASE. 

A  Marquess  of  Winchester,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  used  to  dine  at  six 
or  seven  in  the  evening,  and  to  continue  the  meal 
until  the  same  hour  in  the  morning;  during  which 
time,  he  sometimes  drank,  sometimes  listened  to 
music,  conversed,  or  smoked;  while  the  rest  of 
the  company  were  not  expected  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  had  their  free  choice   to  go  or  come, 


sit  or  rise,  sleep  or  eat  and  drink.  The  dishes 
and  bottles  were  never  removed  from  table; 
when  morning  came,  the  marquess  would  hunt 
or  hawk,  if  the  weather  was  fair;  if  not,  he 
would  dance;  goto  bed  at  eleven,  and  repose 
until  the  evening,  when  he  rose  to  begin  the  same 
round  of  debauch  again. 

TAPPING. 

A  gentleman  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  wag 
attacked  with  a  dropsy,  brought  on  by  a  too  zeal- 
ous attachment  to  his  bottle;  and  it  gained  up- 
on him,  at  length,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  abstain  entirely  from  all  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  Yet  though  discharged  from  drink- 
ing himself,  he  was  not  hindered  from  making  a 
bowl  of  punch  to  his  friends.  He  was  sitting  at 
this  employment,  when  his  physicians,  who  had 
been  consulting  in  an  adjoining  room,  came  in 
to  tell  him,  that  they  had  just  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  tap  him.  "  You  may  tap  me  as  you 
please,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  but  ne'er  a 
thing  was  ever  tapped  in  mv  house  that  lasted 
long." 

The  saying  was  but  too  true,  he  was  tapped 
that  evening,  and  died  the  next  day. 

PARTING  KISS. 

Carolan,  the  celebrated  Irish  bard,  was  very 
fond  of  whiskey ;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  think — 
nay,  was  convinced  from  experience,  that  the 
spirit  of  this  liquor  was  grateful  to  his  muse,  and 
for  that  reason,  he  generally  made  an  offering  of 
it  when  he  intended  to  provoke  her.  He  seldom, 
however,  drank  to  excess;  but  still,  that  his 
partiality  for  a  more  sparkling  stream  than  flows 
from  Helicon,  was  the  cause  of  his  disease,  is  a 
point  on  which  all  his  biographers  are  agreed. 
Goldsmith  says,  "  his  death  was  not  more  re- 
markable than  his  life.  Homer  was  never  fond- 
er of  a  glass  than  he  was.  He  would  drink 
whole  pints  of  usquebaugh,  and,  as  he  used  to 
think,  without  any  ill  consequences.  His  in- 
temperance, however,  in  this  respect,  at  length 
brought  on  an  incurable  disorder ;  and  when  just 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  called  for  a  cup  of  his 
beloved  liquor.  Those  who  were  standing  round 
him,  surprised  at  the  demand,  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  from  it,  but  he  persisted;  when 
the  bowl  was  brought  him,  he  attempted  to  drink, 
but  could  not.  He  then  gave  away  the  bowl, 
and  observing,  with  a  smile,  that  it  would  be 
hard  if  two  such  friends  as  he  and  the  cup  should 
part,  without  a  kiss  at  parting,  he  expired." 


PUSS  AND  MEW. 
In  1738,  when  penalties  were  laid  on  the 
dealers  of  spirituous  liquors,  an  ingenious  mode 
of  avoiding  informations  was  adopted.  The 
customer,  on  entering  the  house,  or  the  entrance 
to  it,  cried  puss,  to  which  a  voice  from  within 
replied  mew;  a  drawer  was  then  thrust  forward, 
into  which  the  customer  put  his  money ;  the  draw- 
er being  pulled  in,  was  soon  after  thrust  out 
agaiu,  with  the  quantity  of  spirits  required. 
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JAMES  COBB. 

Mr.  James  Cobb,  the  author  of  the  excellent 
farce  of"  No  song  no  Supper,"  was  once  stroll- 
ing out  with  a  friend  a  few  miles  from  town, 
when  a  sudden  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  com- 
pelled them  to  take  shelter  in  a  little  public 
house.  They  called  for  some  port  wine,  which 
was  brought ;  when  Cobb's  companion  complain- 
ed that  it  was  very  bad.  "  Ah  !  do  not  grum- 
ble," said  Mr.  Cobb;  "  you  know  any  port  in  a 
storm  is  acceptable." 

JUDGE  JEFFRIES. 

Jeffries,  of  hated  memory,  having  a  party  to 
dinner,  drank  very  freely,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  and  then  called  on  Mountford,  a  retain- 
er of  his,  who  had  been  a  comedian,  and  was  an 
excellent  mimic,  to  divert  the  company.  Jef- 
fries made  him  plead  before  him,  in  a  feigned 
cause,  during  which  he  aped  all  the  great  law- 
yers of  the  age,  in  their  tone  of  voice,  action, 
and  gesture,  "  to  the  great  ridicule,"  says  Sir 
John  Reresby,  who  relates  the  anecdote,  "  not 
only  of  the  lawyers,  but  of  the  law  itself;  which 
to  me  did  not  seem  altogether  so  prudent  in  a 
man  of  his  lofty  station  in  the  law." 

Dining  on  one  occasion  at  Admiral  Duncomb's, 
where  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  also  a  guest,  Jef- 
fries and  he  drank  so  deeply  of  the  wine,  that  in 
a  fit  of  frenzied  intoxication,  they  stripped  them- 
selves to  their  shirts,  and  were  going  to  mount  a 
sign  post,  in  order  to  drink  the  king's  health  upon 
it.  They  were,  however,  prevented  from  thus 
exposing  themselves,  by  some  of  their  friends. 

RENOWNED  WHISKEY. 

Three  Irishmen,  who  had  drank  pretty  freely 
of  whiskey  at  a  tavern  in  Dublin,  were  loud  in 
their  praise  of  its  virtues,  as  they  reeled  along 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey.  One  of  them  had  just 
declared  that  "  Whiskey  was  meat  and  drink  to 
a  man,"  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  into 
the  river.  "  There,  Pat,"  said  one  of  his  friends, 
"  you  are  fully  provided  for;  you  had  meat  and 
drink,  and  you  now  have  got  washing  and  lodg- 


JOHNSONIAN  MAXIMS. 

It  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  his  biogra- 
pher, that  many  a  day  did  he  fast,  many  a  year 
did  he  abstain  from  wine;  but  when  he  eat,  it 
was  voraciously;  when  he  drunk,  it  was  copi- 
ously. The  Doctor,  however,  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  the  relative 
effect  of  liquors,  which  he  thus  fixed;  claret 
for  boys,  port  for  men,  and  brandy  for  heroes. 
Mr.  Burke,  on  hearing  the  Doctor  thus  appor- 
tion liquors,  said,  "  then  let  me  have  claret,  I 
love  to  be  a  boy,  to  have  the  careless  gaiety  of 
boyish  days."  "  I  should  drink  claret  too," 
replied  Johnson,  "if  it  would  give  me  that; 
bat  it  does  not;  it  neither  makes  boys  men,  nor 
men  boys.  You  and  I  would  be  drowned  in  cla- 
ret, before  it  had  any  effect  on  us." 


DICK  SUET. 

At  the  time  of  a  great  flood  of  the  rivei 
Thames,  Dick  Suet  and  some  friends  were  en 
joying  themselves  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  at  a 
tavern  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  waters 
increased  rapidly,  and  threatened  to  inundate 
the  house  which  they  were  in.  The  landlady 
rushed,  in  great  alarm,  into  the  room,  exclaim 
ing,  "Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  rise  and  be  off, 
unless  you  want  to  be  drowned.  The  water  will 
be  in  upon  you  immediately."  "Let  it  come," 
quoth  Dick  gaily,  "only  make  punch  of  it,  and 
we  will  drink  it." 


CONSEQUENCE. 

A  pragmatical  fellow,  who  travelled  for  a  mei 
cantile  house  in  town,  entering  an  inn  at  Bristol, 
considered  the  traveller's  room  beneath  his  dig- 
nity, and  required  to  be  shown  to  a  private 
apartment;  while  he  was  taking  refreshment, 
the  good  hostess  and  her  maid  were  elsewhere 
discussing  the  point,  as  to  what  class  their  cus- 
tomer belonged.  At  length  the  bill  was  called 
for,  and  the  charges  declared  to  be  enormous. 
"  Sixpence  for  an  egg!  I  never  paid  such  a  price 
since  I  travelled  for  the  house!  "  "There!" 
exclaimed  the  girl,  "  I  told  my  mistress  I  was 
sure,  sir,  that  you  was  no  gentleman." 

Another  gentleman  going  into  a  tavern  in  the 
Strand,  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
with  an  air  of  great  consequence,  and  after  drink- 
ing it  off,  enquired  what  was  to  pay1?  "  Fifteen 
pence,  sir,"  said  the  waiter.  "  Fifteen  pence! 
fellow,  why  that  is  downright  imposition  : 
call  your  master."  The  master  appeared,  and 
the  guest  was  remonstrating,  when  '  mine  host ' 
stopped  him  short,  by  saying,  "  Sir,  fifteen  pence 
is  the  price  we  charge  to  gentlemen ;  if  any  per- 
sons not  entitled  to  that  character  trouble  us,  we 
take  what  they  can  afford,  and  are  glad  to  get 
rid  of  them." 


AN  IDLE  QUESTION  FITLY  REBUKED 

Plutarch,  in  his  "Quest.  Conviv."  relates, 
that  when  King  Antigonus  went  to  visit  Antago- 
ras,  the  philosopher,  he  found  him  busied  in  the 
cooking  of  congers.  "  Do  you  think,"  said  An- 
tigonus, "  that  Homer,  at  such  a  time  as  he  wrote 
the  glorious  actions  ofAgamemnou,  was  boiling 
congers'?"  "And  do  you  think,"  said  the 
other,  "  that  Agamemnon,  when  he  performed 
these  actions,  used  to  concern  himself,  whether 
any  man  in  his  camp  boiled  congers  or  not!  " 


JOLLY  BOOK-WORM. 

Of  the  old  German  writers,  few  were  more 
laborious  and  useful  than  John  Christopher  Ade- 
lund.  Until  near  his  death,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  he  spent  fourteen  hours  every  day  in  study. 
Although  his  constitution  was  naturally  strong, 
it  could  never  have  sustained  such  indefatigable 
application,  but  for  the  good  cheer  by  which  he 
nourished  and  invigorated  it.  He  loved  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  ;  and  in  the  article  of  wines, 
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thought  it  no  reproach  to  his  philosophy,  to  be  at 
considerable  expense.  In  his  cellar,  he  had  never 
less  than  forty  sorts  of  the  most  precious  wines, 
which  he  used  to  call  his  "  Bibliotheca  Selectis- 
sima." 

JOHN  KNOX. 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  this  illustrious 
reformer,  John  Durie  and  Archibald  Stewart, 
two  of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  came  into  the 
room,  not  knowing  that  he  was  sick.  He  rose, 
however,  on  their  account ;  and  having  prevailed 
on  them  to  stay  dinner,  he  came  to  the  table, 
which  was  the  last  time  that  he  ever  sat  at  it. 
He  ordered  a  hogshead  of  wine,  which  was  in 
his  cellar,  to  be  pierced;  and,  with  a  hilarity 
which  he  delighted  to  indulge  among  his  friends, 
desired  Archibald  Stewart  to  send  for  some  of 
it  as  long  as  it  lasted,  for  he  would  not  tarry  un- 
til it  was  all  drank. 


BEN  JONSON  AND  CORBET. 

Ben  Jonson  was  at  a  tavern,  when  Dr.  (after- 
wards Bishop)  Corbet,  of  convivial  memory, 
came  into  the  adjoining  room.  Ben  called  for  a 
quart  of  raw  brandy,  and  gave  it  to  the  tapster, 
saying,  "  Sirrah,  carry  this  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  next  chamber,  and  tell  him,  I  sacrifice  my 
service  to  him."  The  tapster  delivered  the  mes- 
sage literally.  "  Friend,"  said  Dr.  Corbet,  "  I 
thank  him  for  his  love;  but  prythee  tell  him 
from  me,  he  is  mistaken,  for  sacrifices  are  al- 
ways burnt." 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 

A  gentleman  coming  to  the  Half  Moon  Tav- 
ern, Aldersgate  Street  called  for  a  room;  and 
then  bade  the  waiter  fill  him  a  pint  of  canary, 
and  ask  his  master  to  come  and  drink  with  him. 
"  Canary  1  "  said  he.  "  Yes,"  quoth  the  gen- 
tleman, "  canary."  "  But,  sir,"  said  the  wait- 
er, "  The  man  in  the  Moon  drinks  claret.*' 

THREE  MISERS. 
Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  the  miser,  notwithstanding 
his  dislike  of  society,  was  a  member  of  a  club 
which  occasionally  met  at  his  own  village  of 
Stoke,  and  to  which  belonged  two  other  baronets, 
besides  himself,  Sir  Cordwell  Firebras,  and  Sir 
John  Barnardiston.  With  these  three,  though 
all  rich,  the  reckoning  was  always  a  subject  of 
minute  investigation.  One  day,  when  they  were 
engaged  in  settling  this  difficult  point,  a  wag, 
who  was  a  member,  called  out  to  a  friend  that 
was  passing,  "  For  heaven's  sake,  step  up  stairs 
and  assist  the  poor!  Here  are  three  baronets, 
worth  a  million  of  money,  quarrelling  about  a 
farthing." 


GROG. 

Until  the  time  of  Admiral  Vernon,  the  British 
■ailora  had  their  allowance  of  brandy  or  rum  serv- 


ed out  to  them  unmixed  with  water.  This  plan 
was  found  to  be  attended  with  inconvenience  on 
some  occasions;  and  the  admiral,  therefore,  or- 
dered that  in  the  fleet  he  commanded,  the  spirit 
should  be  mixed  with  water  before  it  was  given 
to  the  men.  This  innovation,  at  first,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  sailors,  and  rendered  the  command- 
er very  unpopular.  The  admiral,  at  that  time, 
wore  a  grogram  coat,  and  was  nicknamed  "  Old 
Grog."  This  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
mixed  liquor  he  compelled  them  to  take;  and  it 
has  since  universally  obtained  the  name  of  grog 

GETTING  A  GOOD  SEAT. 

A  traveller  arriving  at  a  country  inn,  quite 
drenched  with  rain,  found  the  fire  so  closely  sur- 
rounded by  guests,  that  he  could  not  get  near  it, 
until  he  thought  of.  an  expedient  to  disperse  them. 
He  called  the  ostler,  and  ordered  him  to  give  his 
horse  a  peck  of  cockles.  Such  a  bait  for  a  horse, 
excited  much  surprise;  but  the  gentleman  was 
peremptory ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  ready, 
the  whole  company  rose,  and  proceeded  with  the 
ostler,  to  the  stable,  to  see  how  the  horse  would 
digest  them.  While  they  were  out,  the  travel- 
ler got  a  comfortable  seat  by  the  fire,  and  laugh- 
ed at  the  folly  of  those  he  had  duped  by  an  inno- 
cent artifice. 

An  equally  ingenious  expedient  was  adopted 
by  the  well  known  Suett,  the  comedian,  to  dis- 
lodge a  master  shoe-maker,  who  always  got  the 
best  seat  at  a  tavern  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
theatres,  which  Suett  was  regularly  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting.  Going  in  one  night,  he  found 
the  son  of  Crispin  in  his  usual  station,  and  quite 
as  reluctant  to  make  room  as  ever.  Suett,  how- 
ever, was  determined  to  rouse  him,  and  began  to 
give  an  account  of  a  most  alarming  fire  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  he  had  just  left.  All  ea- 
gerly enquired,  "where,  wherel  "  "Why," 
says  Suett,  "  I  don't  know  whose  house  it  is,  but 
it  is  next  door  to  the  boot  shop  in  Bedford 
Street."  This  boot  shop,  as  Suett  well  knew, 
was  the  residence  of  the  obnoxious  shoe-maker, 
who  instantly  darted  out  of  the  room,  and  left  Su- 
ett in  the  full  possession  of  his  vacated  chair;  for 
he  felt  too  much  mortified  at  the  joke  put  upon 
him,  to  return  any  more  that  evening. 


CURING  A  TELL-TALE. 

A  late  reverend  luminary  of  a  northern  capital, 
as  famed  for  his  c'arct-drinking  powers,  as  for 
his  great  abilities,  had  a  crony  of  the  name  of 
H.  with  whom  he  was  fond  of  spending  the  whole 
night  in  a  convivial  tete-a-tete.  H.'s  constant 
apology  to  his  wife,  on  returning  home  from  these 
drunken  bouts,   was,  that  he  "  had  been   with 

that  good  holy  man  Dr.  ."  The  lady  made 

no  secrot  to  her  friends  of  the  excesses  into  which 
her  husband  was  led  by  the  reverend  gentleman; 
and  the  circumstance  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
Doctor,  he  resolved  to  take  a  pleasant  revenge 
on  H.  for  the  scandal  which  he  had  brought  on 
his  character.  The  next  time  they  were  seated 
at  a  tavern,  over  a  bottle  of  ciaret,  with  the  in- 
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tention  of  sitting  it  out,  as  usual,  the  Doctor 
pretended,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  recollect  some 
business  of  an  official  nature,  which  he  must 
go  about  immediately.  "  However,"  said  he, 
"  it  wont  detain  me  long,  so  do  you  remain  here 
till  I  return;  in  the  meantime,  replenish  your 
glass,  and  stir  up  the  fire."  Away  went  the 
Doctor,  not,  however,  about  any  official  busi- 
ness, but  directly  to  the  house  of  Mr.  H.  "  Is 
Mr.  H.  at  home  1  "  "  No,  sir."  "  Is  Mrs. 
H.  at  home  V  "Yes,  sir."  Dr. com- 
pliments, and  he  would  be  happy  to  wait  upon 
her."  The  Doctor  was  immediately  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  lady,  who  received  him 
with  a  degree  of  constrained  politeness,  the 
meaning  of  which  he  was  at  no  loss  to  compre- 
hend. "  So  madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  Mr. 
H.,  I  find,  is  not  at  home."  "  No,  Doctor;  but 
now  that  you  are  here,  I'll  answer  for  it  he  will 
be  home  soon  enough."  "Well,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  Doctor,  affecting  not  to  feel  the  point 
of  her  observation,  "it  is  a  long  time  since  I 
have  seen  Mr.  H.,  and  as  I  want  very  much  to 
speak  with  him  about  a  matter  of  importance,  1 
shall  wait  a  little."  From  the  seriousness  with 
which  this  was  said,  the  lady  began  to  suspect 
that  her  husband  must  have  been  taking  some 
liberties  with  the  Doctor's  name,  in  his  drunken 
apologies;  and  in  a  kindlier  tone,  she  invited  the 
Doctor  to  stay  to  supper,  by  which  time,  she 
hoped  and  trusted,  and  had  no  doubt,  Mr.  H. 
would  be  returned  home.  "  Nothing,"  the 
Doctor  said,  "  would  give  him  more  pleasure; 
for  luckily  he  had  an  hour  to  spare  that  night, 
which,  so  many  were  his  avocations,  was  but 
rarely  the  case."  Supper  time  came,  but  still 
no  Mr.  H.  appeared.  His  good  lady  could  not 
imagine  what  had  become  of  him;  the  Doctor 
suggested  an  hundred  friendly  apologies.  The 
hour  of  eleven  at  length  arriving,  later  than  which, 
as  the  Doctor  gravely  affirmed,  he  never  staid 
from  home,  he  rose  to  depart,  begging  Mrs.  H. 
to  inform  her  husband  how  anxious  he  was  to 
see  him,  and  how  long  he  had  waited  for  him. 
The  Doctor  now  hastened  back  to  the  tavern, 
made  many  excuses  to  H.  for  leaving  him  so  long 
alone,  and  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time,  plied 
the  bottle  so  hard,  that  ere  day-break,  he  sent 
the  babbler  home,  more  fuddled  than  he  had  ever 
parted  with  him  before.  "  Where  have  you 
been,  you  drunken  sot  1  "  exclaimed  his  offend- 
ed wife.  H.  hiccupped  out,  as  usual,  "  Where, 
where  have  I  been  1      Why  don't  you  know,  my 

love  1     With  that  good  holy  man,    Dr. ." 

"Oh,  fie,  fie!  Mr.  H."  rejoined  the  honest 
woman,  "how  dare  you  mak  sic  a  use  o'  that 
godly  man's  name  1  wi'  you,  indeed  !  na,  na, 
gudeman,  nor  wi'  ony  like  you.  That  story  'ill 
no  do  ony  langer;  I've  fand  you  out  at  last,  sir. 
The  Doctor  supped  here  to  night,  and  has  na 
seen  you  the  L — d  knows  when."  In  vain  did 
H.  protest,  as  intelligibly  as  he  could,  how  truly 
he  spoke;  the  lady  knew  better  than  to  believe 
a  word  he  said.  Next  morning,  when  H.  began 
to  collect  his  scattered  senses,  he  easily  perceiv- 
ed the  trick  which  the  Doctor  had  played  off 
itipon  him;  but  rather  than  betray  so  worthy  an 
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associate,  he  chose  to  remain  silent.  And  ever 
after,  instead  of  being  saluted  with  a  "  Where 
have  you  been,  drunken  sot  1  "  his  good  wife 
would  bawl  out,  in  a  tone  of  high  derision. 
"So,  Mr.  H.,  with  the  Doctor,  as  usual,  I  sup- 
pose 


i  » 


THE  POLE  AND  BASON. 

Dean  Swift's  barber  one  day  told  him  that  he 
had  taken  a  public-house.  "  And  what's  your 
sign1?"  said  the  dean.  "  Oh,  the  pole  and  bason  ; 
and  if  your  worship  would  just  write  me  a  few 
lines  to  put  upon  it,  by  way  of  motto.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  would  draw  me  plenty  of  customers." 
The  dean  took  out  his  pencil,  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing couplet,  which  long  graced  the  barber's 
sign  : 

"  Rove  not  from  pole  to  pole,  but  step  inhere, 
Where  nought  excels  the  shaving,  but  the  beer." 


VOLTAIRE  AND  FREDERICK  THE 
GREAT. 

When  Voltaire  visited  Frederick  the  Great  at 
the  Chateau  de  Meuse,  near  Cologne,  he  found 
his  majesty,  who  had  been  seized  with  an  ague, 
ill  in  bed.  "  I  made  my  bow,"  says  he,  "  and 
began  my  acquaintance  by  feeling  his  pulse,  as 
if  I  had  been  his  first  physician."  Frederick 
had  sent  to  him  the  manuscript  of  his  refutation 
of  Machiavel,  that  he  might  cause  it  to  be  print- 
ed. In  allusion  to  this,  Voltaire  said  to  him,  at 
their  first  interview,  "  Sire,  had  I  been  Machia- 
vel, and  permitted  to  have  access  to  a  young  king, 
my  first  advice  to  him  would  have  been,  to  an- 
swer my  works." 

When  his  "majesty's  ague  fit  was  over,  he  rose 
and  supped  with  Voltaire,  Maupertuis,  Algarotti, 
and  the  Dutch  ambassador.  "  At  supper,"  says 
Voltaire,  "  we  treated  most  profoundly  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  natural  liberty,  and  the 
Androgynes  of  Plato.  While  we  were  thus 
philosophizing  upon  freedom,  the  Privy  Coun- 
sellor Rambonet  was  mounted  upon  a  post-horse, 
and  riding  all  night  towards  Liege,  at  the  gates 
of  which  he  arrived  the  next  day,  where  he  pro- 
claimed, with  sound  of  trumpet,  the  name  of  the 
king,  his  master,  while  two  thousand  soldiers 
from  Wesel  were  laying  the  city  under  contribu- 
tions." 

WONDER  FOR  WONDER. 

A  few  days  after  the  blowing  up  of  the  pow- 
der-mills at  Hounslow,  Foote  was  in  a  company 
where  the  accident  became  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. Many  extraordinary  stories  were  related 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  explosion  ;  and 
among  others,  an  ensign  of  the  guards  declared 
that  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  apartments,  having 
his  hair  dressed,  his  servant  and  himself  were 
thrown  out  of  the  dressing  room  into  the  bed 
room,  where  they  broke  a  large  mirror  to  pieces. 
The  company  smiled  at  the  story  as  somewhat 
incrediblej  when  Foote  observed,  "  he  was  not 
at  all  surprised  at  the  circumstance,  as  he  hinv- 
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self  was  forced  forty  feet  from  the  place  where 
he  sat  at  breakfast,  by  the  shock  he  received, 
and  lighted  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  assortment 
of  china,  which  he  broke  to  pieces."  "Aye," 
exclaimed  the  ensign,  "  that  was  more  extraor- 
dinary— wonderful  indeed."  "  Not  at  all,"  re- 
plied the  wit,  "  for  on  finding  the  house  shake, 
1  became  so  greatly  alarmed,  that  in  three 
strides,  I  made  into  the  street,  and  that  you 
know  is  full  forty  feet  and  more ;  and  running 
up  to  an  old  woman,  who  was  passing  with  a  bas- 
ket of  china  on  her  head,  to  enquire  what  was 
the  matter,  such  was  my  hurry  and  trepidation — 
yes,  gentlemen,  such  was  my  hurry  and  trepida- 
tion, that  I  overset  the  woman,  overset  the  bas- 
ket, and  broke  all  the  china." 


A  CAMP  DINNER. 

During  the  war,  in  which  the  eccentric  Count 
Schaumbourg  Lippe,  better  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Count  Buckebourg,  commanded  the  artillery 
in  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Brunswick, 
against  the  French,  he  one  day  invited  several 
Hajioverian  officers  to  dine  with  him  in  his  tent. 
When  the  company  were  in  high  spirits,  and  full 
of  gaiety,  several  cannon  balls  flew  in  different 
directions  about  the  tent.  "  The  French,"  ex- 
claimed the  officers,  "  are  not  far  off."  "  No, 
no,"  replied  the  count,  "  the  enemy,  I  assure 
you,  are  at  a  great  distance;  keep  your  seats." 
The  firing  soon  afterwards  recommenced ;  when 
one  of  the  balls  carrying  away  the  top  of  the 
tent,  the  officers  suddenly  rose  from  their  chairs, 
exclaiming  "  The  French  are  here."  "No,"  re- 
plied the  count,  "  the  French  are  not  here;  and, 
therefore,  gentlemen,  1  desire  you  will  again  sit 
down,  and  rely  upon  my  word."  The  balls  con- 
tinued to  fly  about;  the  officers,  however,  contin- 
ued to  eat  and  drink  without  apprehension,  though 
not  without  whispering  their  conjectures  to  each 
other  upon  the  singularity  of  their  entertainment. 
The  count,  at  length,  rose  from  the  tahle,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  company,  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  was  willing  to  convince  you  how  well 
I  can  rely  upon  the  officers  of  my  artillery;  for  I 
ordered  them  to  fire  during  the  time  we  continued 
at  dinner,  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  tent;  and  they 
have  executed  my  orders  with  great  punctuality." 

WILKES. 

Wilkes  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  com- 
panions that  ever  sat  over  a  bottle.  When  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  has  frequently  detain- 
ed gentlemen  of  adverse  politics,  from  the  House, 
by  his  wit  and  humor,  merely  to  prevent  their  vot- 
ing on  some  question  in  which  he  felt  interested; 
and  so  attractive  was  his  society,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  any  person  to  tear  himself  from  it;  in- 
deed, wit  was  so  constantly  at  his  command,  that 
wagers  have  been  gained,  that  from  the  time  he 
quitted  his  home,  near  Story's  Gate,  till  he 
reached  Guildhall,  no  one  would  speak  to  him, 
who  would  leave  liim  without  a  smile  or  a  hearty 
laugh.  Although  Earl  Sandwich  was  in  contin- 
ued political  hostility  to   Wilkes,  bo  man  was 


more  sensible  of  his  convivial  qualities.  When 
Mr.  Charles  Butler,  who  in  an  appointment  with 
his  lordship,  was  behind  his  time,  apologized,  by 
saying,  he  had  dined  with  Mr.  Wilkes;  "Well," 
said  his  lordship,  "  the  fascination  of  Wilkes 
has  made  me  break  appointments  so  often,  that 
it  is  but  fair  he  should  make  a  person  break  his 
appointment  with  me  for  once." 


A  RECEIPT  TO  KILL  RATS. 

Quin,  the  comedian,  passing  a  night  at  a 
country  inn,  the  landlord  complained  much  of 
the  house  being  infested  with  rats.  Quin  pro- 
mised to  give  him  a  receipt  that  would  drive 
them  away.  On  quitting  the  house,  the  landlord 
presented  his  bill,  which  was  very  exorbitant, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  reminded  the  comedian 
of  his  promise  as  to  the  rats.  "  Why  faith," 
says  Quin,  "  I  believe  I  have  forgot  my  prescrip- 
tion ;  but  if  you  will  only  give  the  rats  such  a 
bill  as  you  have  made  out  for  me,  I  don't  think 
there  will  be  much  fear  of  their  ever  entering 
your  house  again  while  they  live." 

JOLLY  BEGGARS. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  when  on  a  visit  to  Ed  in 
burgh,  indulged  in  a  singular  freak.  He  made  a 
splendid  feast,  and  whilst  the  servants  were  won- 
dering for  what  great  personages  it  was  intend- 
ed, he  sent  them  into  the  streets,  to  collect  all 
the  beggars  and  poor  people,  that  chance  might 
throw  in  their  way,  and  invite  them  immediately 
to  his  house.  A  pretty  large  party  was  soon  mus- 
tered ;  and  so  well  were  they  plied  with  whiskey, 
punch,  and  wine,  that  forgetting  all  their  cares, 
and  free  from  all  restraint,  they  gave  loose  to 
every  peculiarity  of  their  respective  characters 
When  the  entertainment  was  over,  Sir  Richard 
declared,  that  besides  the  pleasure  of  filling  so 
many  hungry  bellies,  and  enjoying  an  hour  of 
rich  amusement,  he  had  learned  from  them  hu- 
mor enough  to  form  a  good  comedy;  or  at  least, 
a  farce. 


The 


IRISH  CUSTOMS. 
•ish  used  to  carry  their  conviviality  so 


far,  that  they  thought  there  was  no  other  way  of 
convincing  you  how  completely  you  were  wel- 
come, than  by  making  you  completely  drunk. 
Although  this  amiable  prejudice  has  a  good  deal 
worn  off,  it  still  prevails  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree; for  as  long  as  you  remain  at  table,  you  are 
not  permitted  to  decline  drinking  to  every  toast 
that  is  offered,  whatever  may  be  your  inclination 
or  capacity.  The  practice  of  giving  toasts,  is 
more  in  vogue  in  this  country,  than  perhaps  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  the  Irish  excel  in  it.  They 
pride  themselves  a  good  deal  upon  the  novelty 
and  point  of  their  toasts;  and  it  used  to  be  com- 
monly said  of  a  late  celebrated  conviviant  of  the 
Irish  capital,  that  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  morn- 
ings in  inventing  toasts,  and  the  whole  of  his  af- 
ternoon* in  drinking  them. 
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ANDROIDES. 

The  first  mention  that  we  find  of  those  au- 
tomata which,  on  account  of  their  representing 
human  figures,  are  called  Androides,  occurs  in 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  both  of  whom  allude  to  cer- 
tain statues  made  by  Daedalus,  which  could  not 
only  walk,  but  which  it  was  necessary  to  tie,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  moving.  Aristotle 
also  speaks  of  a  wooden  Venus  of  this  kind,  and 
remarks,  somewhat  obscurely,  that  Daedalus  made 
it  move  by  pouring  in  quicksilver.  The  account 
of  the  heads  formed  by  Roger  Bacon,  and  Alber- 
tus  Magnus,  are  so  mixed  with  fable,  that  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  them.  They  are  said 
not  only  to  have  moved,  but  to  have  even  spoken ; 
and  to  have  been  resorted  to  as  oracles  by  their 
inventors,  as  if  those  who  possessed  the  secret  of 
their  movement  and  articulation,  if  they  possess- 
ed either,  could  be  at  all  deceived  by  the  work 
of  their  own  hands,  whatever  other  people  might 
be.  Without  uttering  oracles,  however,  they 
might  have  wagged  in  wise  enough  sort,  to  give 
credit  to  the  legend,  which  informs  us,  that  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  was  so  alarmed  when  he  saw  the 
head  made  by  Albertus,  that  he  broke  it  in  pieces ; 
upon  which  the  afflicted  artist  exclaimed,  "Ah! 
me,  there  goes  the  labor  of  thirty  years." 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Hans 
Bullman,  a  padlock  maker  of  Nuremberg,  made 
figures  of  men  and  women,  which  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards,  beat  the  drum,  and  played 
upon  the  lute. 

Strada  informs  us,  that  Turriano,  whom 
Charles  the  Fifth,  after  his  abdication,  took 
with  him  into  his  retirement,  to  assist  him  in  his 
mechanical  studies,  also  made  puppets,  which  he 
would  introduce  upon  table  after  dinner,  some 
beating  drums,  others  blowing  trumpets;  some 
charging  each  other  with  couched  spears,  and 
mimic  ferocity. 

In  the  year  1729,  Pere  Truchet  constructed 
an  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism  for  the  a- 
musement  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  a  child.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  moving  pictures,  representing 
an  opera  in  five  acts,  which  the  little  actors  per- 
formed in  pantomime.  M.  Camus,  for  the  same 
purpose,  constructed  a  little  carriage  drawn  by 
two  horses,  containing  the  figure  of  a  lady,  with 
a  coachman  driving,  and  a  footman  and  page 
behind.  When  placed  upon  the  table,  the  coach- 
man smacked  his  whip,  the  horses  proceeded, 
moving  their  legs  naturally;  and  when  the  car- 
riage arrived  opposite  the  king's  seat,  it  stopped, 
and  the  page  getting  down,  opened  the  door;  the 
lady  alighted,  and  with  a  curtsey,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  king.  After  a  short  pause,  she 
curtsied  again,  and  re-entered  the  carriage.  The 
page  remounted,  the  coachman  flogged  his  horses, 
the  carriage  moved  on,  and  the  footman,  running 
after  it,  jumped  up  again  behind. 


In  1738,  M.  Vaucanson  exhibited  in  Paris, 
two  very  remarkable  automata.  The  first  was  a 
flute  player,  in  a  sitting  posture,  who  performed 
twelve  tunes ;  the  second  was  a  standing  figure, 
which  played  on  a  shepherd's  pipe,  held  in  its 
left  hand,  while  with  the  right  hand  it  beat  upon 
a  tabor. 

The  secrets  of  these  ingenious  automata  have 
been  explained,  particularly  that  of  the  flute  play- 
er, by  Vaucanson  himself,  in  a  quarto  pamphlet 
of  a  dozen  pages,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1739,  un- 
der the  title  of"  Le  Mechanisme  du  Fluteur  au- 
tomate, par  Vaucanson."  From  this  it  appears, 
that  the  figure  was  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  seat- 
ed upon  a  fragment  of  rock,  which  was  support- 
ed by  a  pedestal  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  by 
three  and  a  half  broad.  Within  the  pedestal, 
nine  pair  of  bellows  were  set  in  motion  by  clock- 
work. A  peculiar  contrivance  in  the  valves, 
prevented  the  fluttering  noise  which  usually  at- 
tends their  opening;  and  the  wind  was  forced 
into  three  tubes,  which  ascending  through  the 
trunk,  terminated  in  a  single  reservoir,  connect- 
ed with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Another  piece 
of  clockwork  within  the  pedestal,  was  applied  to 
communicate  the  necessary  motions  to  the  fingers, 
lips,  and  tongue.  A  revolving  cylinder,  with 
various  pegs  inserted  in  it,  raised,  or  depressed 
several  levers,  on  the  principle  of  a  barrel  organ ; 
and  in  this  manner,  music  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  little  inferior,  if  not  fully  equal,  to  the 
performance  of  a  skilful  living  flute  player. 

The  piper  depended  upon  the  same  principles ; 
but,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument, 
presented  far  greater  difficulties  in  its  comple- 
tion. A  weight  of  fiftysix  pounds  was  required 
for  the  bellows  which  produced  the  highest  note; 
such  therefore  is  the  effort  required  from  the 
lungs  of  a  living  performer;  while  one  ounce 
only  sufficed  for  the  lowest  note.  Different  pro- 
portions of  wind  also  became  necessary  to  pro- 
duce even  the  same  note,  according  as  it  suc- 
ceeded one  part  or  another  of  the  scale  of  the 
flageolet.  But  in  the  end,  the  mimic  piper  is 
said  to  have  much  excelled  his  natural  rivals. 
The  fatigue  of  the  instrument  is  such,  that  in  a 
rapid  movement,  the  notes  are  generally  slurred 
by  a  living  performer,  but  the  automaton  was  en- 
abled to  produce  all  these  distinct  separate  ar 
ticulations  of  the  tongue. 

But  these  automata,  ingenious  as  they  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be,  have  been  since  surpassed  by 
Maillardet,  a  Swiss,  and  one  of  the  most  ingeni- 
ous automatical  mechanists  of  modern  times.  A 
few  years  ago,  this  gentleman  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don a  female  figure,  which  performed  eighteen 
tunes  on  the  piano -forte,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  imitated  the  motions  of  natural  life.  The 
bosom  heaved,  the  eyes  appeared  to  follow  the 
movements   of  the   fingers   over   the  keys,   the 
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pressure  of  which  produced  the  notes;  and  at 
the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  each  air, 
the  image  saluted  the  spectators  by  a  graceful 
inclination  of  the  head.  The  action  of  this  ma- 
chine, when  wound  up,  continued  for  an  hour. 

M.  Maillardet  at  the  same  time  exhibited  the 
figure  of  a  boy  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  hold- 
ing a  pen  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  executed 
various  drawings,  and  pieces  of  writing;  also 
an  automaton  tumbler;  a  little  image,  a  few  inch- 
es only  in  height,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  glass 
case  (the  lower  part  of  which  contained  the 
mechanism,)  and  when  set  in  motion,  threw  it- 
self into  a  variety  of  elegant  and  grotesque  atti- 
tudes, keeping  tune  to  some  music  produced  by 
the  machine. 

Last  of  all,  there  was  a  magician,  who  re- 
turned answers  to  any  questions  chosen  at  ran- 
dom from  twenty  different  medallions.  The 
medallion  was  placed  in  a  drawer,  and  after 
some  minutes  spent  in  consultation  of  his  books, 
and  a  solemn  movement  of  his  wand,  the  soothsay- 
er struck  two  folding  doors  above  his  head,  which 
opened,  and  displayed  the  appropriate  answer. 

Of  still  greater  reputation  than  the  androides 
of  Maillardet,  is  the  chess-player  of  M.  de  Kem- 
pelen;  but  that  it  is  of  more  merit  as  a  mechan- 
ical contrivance,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
'  believe.  The  effects  produced  by  M.  Maillardet, 
are  clearly  referable  to  mechanical  causes ;  those 
of  M.  Kempelen,  to  human  agency. 

A  WATER  QUACK. 

In  the  year  1728,  one  Villars  told  his  friends 
in  confidence,  that  his  uncle,  who  had  lived  al- 
most an  hundred  years,  and  who  died  only  by  ac- 
cident, had  left  him  a  certain  preparation,  which 
had  the  virtue  to  prolong  a  man's  life  to  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  if  he  lived  with  sobriety. 
When  he  happened  to  observe  the  procession  of 
a  funeral,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  in  pity. 
"  If  the  deceased,"  said  he,  "  had  taken  my  me- 
dicine, he  would  not  be  where  he  is."  His 
friends,  among  whom  he  distributed  it  generous- 
ly, observing  the  condition  required,  found  its 
utility,  and  extolled  it.  He  was  thence  en- 
couraged to  sell  it  at  a  crown  the  bottle ;  and  the 
sale  was  prodigious.  It  was  no  more  than  the 
water  of  the  Seine,  mixed  with  a  little  nitre. 
Those  who  made  use  of  it,  and  were  attentive  at 
the  same  time  to  the  regimen,  or  who  were  hap- 
py in  good  constitutions,  soon  recovered  their 
usual  health.  To  others  he  observed:  "It  is 
your  own  fault  if  you  be  not  perfectly  cured ;  you 
have  been  intemperate  and  incontinent,  renounce 
these  vices,  and  believe  me,  you  will  live  at  least 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years."  Some  of  them  took 
his  advice,  and  his  wealth  grew  with  his  reputa- 
tion. The  Abbe  Pones  extolled  this  quack,  and 
gave  him  the  preference  to  the  Marischal  de  Vil- 
lars; "  the  latter,"  says  he,  "kills  men,  the  for- 
mer prolongs  their  existence."  At  length  it  was 
discovered,  that  Villar's  medicine  was  composed 
chiefly  of  river  water;  his  practice  was  now  at 
an  end,  men  had  recourse  to  other  quacks. 

Villars  was  certainly  of  no  disservice  to  his 


patients,  and  can  only  be  reproached  with  selling 
the  water  of  the  Seine  at  too  high  a  price. 

CUNNING    ASTROLOGER. 

An  astrologer  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Xlth. 
of  France,  having  foretold  something  disagree- 
able to  the  king;  his  majesty,  in  revenge,  re- 
solved to  have  him  killed.  The  next  day  he  sent 
for  the  astrologer,  and  ordered  the  people  about 
him,  at  a  signal  given,  to  throw  the  astrologer 
out  of  the  window.  As  soon  as  the  king  saw 
him,  "  You  that  pretend,"  said  he,  "  to  be  such 
a  wise  man,  and  know  so  perfectly  the  fate  of 
others,  inform  me  a  little  what  will  be  your  own, 
and  how  long  you  have  to  live'?  "  The  astrolo- 
ger, who  now  began  to  apprehend  some  danger, 
answered  with  great  presence  of  mind,  "  1  know 
my  destiny,  and  am  certain  I  shall  die  three  days 
before  your  majesty."  The  king  on  this  was  so 
far  from  having  him  thrown  out  of  the  window, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  took  particular  care  not 
to  suffer  him  to  want  anything,  and  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  retard  the  death  of  one  whom  he 
was  likely  so  soon  to  follow. 

A  DIFFICULT  PASSAGE. 

A  marshal  of  France,  when  confined  in  the 
Bastile,  was  one  day  busily  employed  in  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible;  and  being  asked 
what  he  was  looking  for,  replied,  "  A  passage 
that  I  cannot  find — a  way  to  get  out  of  prison." 

DETECTING  A  THIEF. 

I  knew,  says  Voltaire,  at  London,  a  physician 
of  the  name  of  Brown,  who  had  practised  at  Bai- 
badoes,  where  he  had  a  sugar  work,  and  negroes. 
Having  been  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum,  he 
called  together  his  slaves.  "  My  friends,  "  said 
he,  "  the  great  serpent  appeared  to  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  told  me,  that  the  person 
who  stole  my  money,  should,  at  this  instant, 
have  a  feather  on  the  tip  of  his  nose."  The 
thief  immediately  put  his  hand  to  his  nose.  "  It 
is  you,  sirrah!  "  cried  the  master,  "who  rob- 
bed me."  The  simple  negro  confessed  the  theft, 
and  the  physician  recovered  the  money.  But,  as 
Voltaire  drily  adds,  "  for  such  tricks  to  succeed 
again,  one  must  have  to  do  with  negroes." 

HORSE-RACING  BY  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  John  Allan,  of  Penicuic,  near  Edinburgh, 
has  constructed  a  curious  machine,  which  impels 
two  horses  round  a  circle.  The  horses  and  ri- 
ders have  the  exact  attitude,  and  apparently  all 
the  animated  emulation,  of  a  well-contested  horse 
race,  and  have  this  necessary  characteristic,  that 
even  the  maker  of  the  machine  cannot  say  which 
of  the  horses  will  gain.  To  the  curious  in  horse 
racing,  the  invention  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
in  bad  weather  they  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a 
good  race  with  comfort  at  their  fire  sides.  With 
a  little  more  trouble,  it  might  occasionally  be 
converted  to  a  fox-hunt,  by  affixing  the  necessary 
appendages  of  huntsmen  and  hounds. 
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MODERN  MIRACLE  MONGER. 

A  priest,  in  extreme  poverty,  resolved  to  get 
credit  for  a  miracle.  He  put  the  yolks  of  seve- 
ral eggs  in  a  hollow  cane,  and  stopped  the  end 
with  butter;  then  walking  into  an  alehouse,  he 
begged  to  fry  a  single  egg  for  his  dinner.  The 
smallness  of  his  repast  excited  curiosity,  and 
they  gave  him  a  morsel  of  lard.  He  stirred  the 
lard  with  his  cane,  and,  to  the  wonder  of  the 
surrounding  peasants,  produced  a  handsome  ome- 
let. This  miracle  established  his  fame;  he  sold 
omelets,  and  got  rich  by  his  ingenuity. 


HOW  TO  GET  LETTERS  FREE. 

A  shrewd  countryman  being  informed  that 
there  was  a  letter  for  him  in  the  post-office,  ac- 
cordingly went  for  it.  On  the  post-master's 
handing  it  to  him,  he  frankly  confessed  he  could 
not  read,  and  requested  the  post-master  to  open 
it,  and  let  him  kn^w  the  contents,  which  he  very 
readily  did.  After  getting  all  the  information  he 
wanted,  he  knowingly  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
thanked  him  for  his  politeness,  and  drily  observ- 
ed, "  When  I  have  some  change,  I'll  call  and 
take  it !  " 

STRONG,  THE  BLIND  ARTIST. 

Joseph  Strong,  who  was  born  at  Carlisle,  was 
blind  from  his  infancy,  but  was  from  his  child- 
hood remarkable  for  his  ingenuity.  When  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  concealed  him- 
self one  afternoon  in  the  cathedral  during  the 
time  of  divine  service.  After  the  congregation 
was  gone,  and  the  doors  closed,  he  got  into  the 
organ-loft,  and  examined  every  part  of  the  in- 
strument. This  occupied  his  attention  until 
about  midnight,  when  having  satisfied  himself  as 
to  its  general  construction,  he  proceeded  to  try 
the  tones  of  the  different  stops,  and  the  propor- 
tions they  bore  to  each  other.  This  experiment 
could  not  be  conducted  in  so  silent  a  manner  as 
his  former  enquiries;  the  noise  alarmed  the 
neighborhood  of  the  church,  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  organist  having  died  a  short  time  before, 
and  no  successor  being  appointed,  caused  just 
consternation. 

After  some  hesitation,  a  party,  more  cour- 
ageous than  the  rest,  ventured  to  enter  the  church, 
when  the  true  cause  of  the  alarm  was  discovered. 
The  next  day  Joseph  was  taken  before  the  dean, 
who  after  reprimanding  him  for  the  steps  he  had 
taken  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  permitted  him  to 
■visit  the  organ  at  all  seasonable  times.  He  soon 
made  himself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  con- 
struction, to  enable  him  to  make  a  chamber  or- 
gan, which  he  completed  without  the  assistance 
of  any  person.  This  instrument  he  sold  to  a 
merchant  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  afterwards  car- 
ried it  to  Dublin,  where  it  was  considered  as  a 
great  curiosity. 

Soon  after  disposing  of  his  first  organ,  he  made 
another,  which  he  kept  for  his  own  amusement, 
and  on  which  he  played  a  set  of  chaunts  of  his 
own  composing. 

Strong,  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  dia- 


per weaver,  and  was  a  good  and  expeditious 
workman.  At  different  times,  he  has  dressed 
himself  entirely  with  the  work  of  his  own  hands ; 
and  when  he  walked  from  Carlisle  to  London, 
which  he  did  to  visit  Mr.  Stanley,  the  celebrated 
organist  and  composer,  it  was  in  a  pair  of  shoes 
of  his  own  making.  It  was  to  the  mechanical 
arts  he  was  most  attached.  In  the  exercise  of 
these,  besides  making  almost  every  article  of 
household  furniture,  he  constructed  various  pieces 
of  machinery,  one  of  which  was  the  model  of  a 
loom,  with  the  figure  of  a  man  working  at  it. 
As  an  appendage,  he  added  a  brace  of  puppets, 
representing  two  women  buffetting  each  other, 
or,  as  he  called  it  to  his  visitors,  "  boxing  for 
the  web." 


VOLTAIRE'S  HEAD. 

During  the  extraordinary  popularity  which 
Voltaire  enjoyed  at  Paris,  the  number  of  his  por- 
traits in  circulation,  was  immense.  One  inge- 
nious artist  in  particular,  of  the  name  of  Huber, 
had  acquired  such  a  facility  in  forming  his  coun- 
tenance, that  he  could  not  only  cut  most  striking 
likenesses  of  him  out  of  paper,  with  scissors  held 
behind  his  back,  but  could  mould  a  little  bust  of 
him  in  half  a  minute,  out  of  a  bit  of  bread;  and 
at  last  used  to  make  his  dog  manufacture  most 
excellent  profiles,  by  making  him  bite  off  the 
edge  of  a  biscuit  which  he  held  to  him  in  three 
or  four  different  positions! 


A  RARE  PATRIMONY. 

A  young  man  of  Nuremberg,  says  the  Journal 
of  that  city,  who  had  no  fortune,  requested  a 
lawyer,  who  was  his  friend,  to  recommend  him 
to  a  family  where  he  was  a  daily  visitor,  and 
where  there  was  a  handsome  daughter,  who  was 
to  have  a  large  fortune.  The  lawyer  agreed,  but 
the  father  of  the  young  lady,  who  loved  money, 
immediately  asked  what  property  the  young  man 
had!  The  lawyer  said,  he  did  not  exactly 
know,  but  he  would  enquire.  The  next  time  he 
saw  his  young  friend,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
property  at  ah"?  "  No,"  replied  he.  "  Well," 
said  the  lawyer,  "  Would  you  suffer  any  one  to 
cut  off  your  nose,  if  he  should  give  you  20,000 
dollars  for  it7?"  "What  an  idea!  not  for  all 
the  world!  "  "  'T  is  well,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
"  1  had  reason  for  asking."  The  next  time  he 
saw  the  girl's  father,  he  said,  "  1  have  enquired 
about  this  young  man's  circumstances.  He  has 
indeed  no  ready  money,  but  he  has  a  jewel,  for 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  been  offered  and 
refused  20,000  dollars."  This  induced  the  old 
father  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  accord- 
ingly took  place;  though  it  is  said,  that  in  the 
sequel,  he  often  shook  his  head  when  he  thought 
of  the  jewel. 


SENTINELS  CHEATED. 

A  gentleman  of  Savoy,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  young  countess  at  Dresden,  found  the  ut- 
most difficulty  in  getting  access  to  her.     A  win- 
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dow  belonging  to  the  countess  had  indeed  been 
quite  conveniently  arranged  by  the  chambermaid 
to  get  in  by;  but  certain  sentinels,  whose  walk 
was  in  front  of  it,  seemed  to  render  all  approach 
in  that  way  impracticable.  At  length  the  gen- 
tleman ordered  his  valet-de-chambre  to  disguise 
himself,  and  steal  by  night  to  the  sentinels,  and 
divert  their  attention  from  the  window.  The 
man  did  as  he  was  directed,  went  up  to  the  sol- 
diers, and  after  some  conversation,  produced  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  of  which  he  gave  them  a  liberal 
allowance.  He  then  showed  them  a  stone  of  the 
pavement,  which  was  in  the  walk  of  the  senti- 
nels, but  remote  from  the  window,  and  told  them 
that  he  wanted  this  stone  for  a  chemical  experi- 
ment. He  offered  each  of  the  grenadiers  a  louis- 
d'or  if  they  would  assist  him,  and  dig  up  the 
stone  with  their  bayonets.  They  took  him  for  a 
fool,  accepted  his  money,  and  he  obtained  what 
he  wanted.  In  the  meantime,  his  master  had 
slipped  through  the  window  unperceived. 

The  grenadiers  quarrelling  about  the  money, 
the  story  of  the  stone  came  out,  and  made  a  great 
noise,  it  being  supposed  that  the  robber  of  the 
stone  was  some  Italian  in  disguise,  who  had  car- 
ried off  an  invaluable  jewel;  nor  was  it  until 
1774,  twentytwo  years  after  the  event,  that  the 
secret  transpired. 

INVADERS  MADE  FRIENDS. 

Cypselus  was  King  of  Arcadia,  when  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Heraclidre,  to  whom  an  oracle 
had  declared  that  they  ought  to  make  a  league 
with  the  Arcadians,  if  they  received  from  them 
pledges  of  hospitality.  As  it  was  autumn,  Cyp- 
selus ordered  the  country  people  to  lay  part  of 
their  fruits  upon  the  highway,  and  then  retire. 
The  Heraclidae  having  used  the  fruits,  Cypselus 
advanced,  and  invited  them  to  the  feast  of  hospi- 
tality. Remembering  the  prophecy,  however, 
they  refused  the  offer.  "  Nay,  then,"  says  Cyp- 
selus, "  I  must  tell  you  that  your  army  has  anti- 
cipated you,  and  already  received  our  fruits  as 
pledges  of  hospitality."  The  conclusion  was  not 
to  be  resisted;  and  thus,  by  the  wisdom  of  Cyp- 
selus, the  Heraclidae  were  from  enemies,  turned 
into  friends. 


WANT    OF    ARMS    AND    HANDS    SUP- 
PLIED. 

In  the  village  of  Ditcheat,  four  miles  from 
Shepton  Mallet,  Somersetshire,  there  was  living, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kingston, 
who  was  bom  without  arms  or  shoulders,  but 
possessed  notwithstanding,  all  the  strength,  pow- 
er, and  dexterity  of  the  ablest  and  most  regular 
made  men,  and  exercised  every  function  of  life. 
lie  fed,  dressed,  and  undressed  himself.  Being 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  he  performed  the  usual 
business  of  the  field,  foddered  his  cattle,  made 
his  ricks,  cut  his  hay,  caught  his  horse,  and  sad- 
dled and  bridled  him.  He  could  lift  ten  pecks  of 
beans,and  throw  a  sledge  hammer  further  than  any 
other  man  could ;  he  had  fought  a  stout  battle, 
and  cotut  off  victorious.      His   teeth,   feet,   and 


toes,  were  his  only  helps  in  these  various  opera- 
tions; and  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that 
great  must  have  been  the  ingenuity  which  could 
make  these  equal  to  so  many  purposes  to  which 
they  are  naturally  inadequate. 


ARABIAN  WATER  CLOCK. 

The  attention  of  artists  in  the  East,  was  early 
directed  to  the  automatical  embellishment  of  ho- 
rological  machines.  Bossuet  gives  an  account 
of  a  clepsydra,  or  water  clock,  presented  by  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  to  Charlemagne,  of  a 
curious  construction.  Twelve  small  doors  in 
the  dial  respectively  opened  at  the  hours  which 
they  represented;  and  little  balls  equalling  the 
•particular  hour  in  number,  falling  out,  struck  the 
time  upon  a  brazen  bell.  The  doors  continued 
open  till  noon,  when  twelve  little  knights,  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  issued  forth,  one  from  each 
door;  and  having  paraded  round  the  dial,  shut 
themselves  in  again. 

ENGLISH  CLOCK-WORK. 

Some  years  ago,  two  clocks  of  great  ingenuity, 
and  elegant  workmanship,  were  made  in  Lon- 
don, and  presented  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  the  Emperor  of  China.  Each  clock  was  in 
the  form  of  a  chariot,  in  which  was  placed,  in  a 
fine  attitude,  a  lady  leaning  her  right  hand  upon 
a  part  of  the  chariot;  and  under  it  was  the  clock, 
of  curious  workmanship,  little  larger  than  a  shil- 
ling, that  struck  and  repeated  the  hours,  and  that 
would  go  eight  days.  Upon  the  finger  of  the 
lady,  sits  a  bird  finely  modelled,  and  set  with 
diamonds  and  rubies,  with  its  wings  expanded 
in  a  flying  posture;  and  it  actually  flutters  for 
a  considerable  time,  on  touching  a  diamond  but- 
ton below  it.  The  body  of  the  bird,  though  it 
contains  part  of  the  wheels  that  give  motion  to  it, 
is  not  more  than  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  size. 
The  lady  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  gold  tube,  not 
much  thicker  than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of  which, 
is  a  small  round  box,  to  which  a  circular  orna- 
ment, set  with  diamonds,  not  larger  than  a  six- 
pence, is  fixed,  which  goes  round  for  nearly  three 
hours,  in  a  regular  and  constant  motion.  Over 
the  lady's  head,  is  a  double  umbrella,  supported 
by  a  small  fluted  pillar,  no  larger  than  a  quill. 
Under  the  largest  umbrella,  a  bell  is  fixed,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  clock,  with  which 
it  seems  to  have  no  connection;  but,  in  reality, 
a  communication  is  secretly  conveyed  to  a  ham- 
mer, that  regularly  strikes  the  hour,  and  repeats 
the  same  at  pleasure,  by  touching  a  diamond  but- 
ton fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of  the 
lady,  is  a  gold  dog;  before  it,  from  the  point  of 
the  chariot,  are  two  birds,  fixed  on  spiral  springs, 
the  wings  and  feathers  of  which  are  set  with  stones 
of  various  colors,  and  appear  as  if  flying  away 
with  the  chariot,  which,  from  another  secret  mo- 
tion, is  contrived  to  run  in  a  straight,  circular, 
or  indeed  any  other  direction;  a  boy  that  lays 
hold  of  the  chariot  behind,  seems  also  to  push  it 
forward.  Above  the  umbrella,  are  flowers  and 
ornaments  of  precious  stones;    and  if  terminates 
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with  a  flying  dragon,  ornamented  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  whole  is  of  gold,  most  delicate- 
ly executed,  and  embellished  with  rubies  and 
pearls. 

BLIND  TAILOR. 

The  late  family  tailor  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  of 
Clanronald,  in  South  Uist,  Inverness-shire,  lost 
his  sight  fifteen  years  before  his  death;  yet  he 
still  continued  to  work  for  the  family  as  before; 
not  indeed  with  the  same  expedition,  but  with 
equal  correctness.  It  is  well  known  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  make  a  Tartan  dress,  because  every 
stripe  and  color  (of  which  there  are  many)  must 
fit  each  other  with  mathematical  exactness: 
hence  it  is  that  very  few  tailors,  who  enjoy  their 
6ight,  are  capable  of  executing  this  task.  Blind 
Macquarrie  having  received  orders  to  make  for 
Mr.  Macdonald  a  complete  suit  of  Tartan,  with- 
in a  given  time,  proceeded  to  work  without  de- 
lay. It  so  happened,  that  Mr.  Macdonald  pass- 
ed at  a  late  hour  at  night  through  the  room 
where  the  blind  tailor  was  working,  and  hearing 
some  low  singing,  he  asked,  who  was  there!  to 
which  the  poor  blind  tailor  answered,  "  I  am  here, 
working  at  your  honor's  hose."  <c  How,"  says 
the  gentleman,  forgetting  that  he  was  blind,  "  can 
you  work  without  a  candlel"  "Oh!  please 
your  honor,"  rejoined  the  tailor,"  midnight  dark- 
ness is  as  clear  to  me  as  noonday."  In  fact, 
by  the  sense  of  touch  only,  he  was  enabled  to 
distinguish  all  the  different  colors  in  the  Tar- 
tan. 


A  CRYSTAL  SUMMER  HOUSE. 

Furetiere  has  given  a  description  of  a  very 
curious  summer  house,  invented  for  the  King  of 
Siam,  and  which  is  in  one  of  his  country  palaces. 
The  tables,  the  chairs,  closets,  &c,  are  all  com- 
posed of  crystal.  The  walls,  the  ceiling,  and 
the  floors,  are  formed  of  pieces  of  ice,  of  about 
an  inch  thick,  and  six  feet  square,  so  nicely  united 
by  a  cement,  which  is  as  transparent  as  glass  it- 
self, that  the  most  subtile  water  cannot  penetrate. 
There  is  but  one  door,  which  shuts  so  closely, 
that  it  is  as  impenetrable  to  the  water  as  the  rest 
of  this  singular  building.  A  Chinese  engineer 
has  constructed  it  thus,  as  a  certain  remedy 
against  the  insupportable  heat  of  the  climate. 
This  pavilion  is  twentyeight  feet  in  length,  and 
seventeen  in  breadth ;  it  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  basin,  paved  and  ornamented  with  marble 
of  various  colors.  They  fill  this  basin  with  wa- 
ter in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  is  emp- 
tied as  quickly.  When  you  enter  the  pavilion, 
the  door  is  immediately  closed,  and  cemented 
with  mastick,  tc  hinder  the  water  from  entering  ; 
it  is  then  they  open  the  sluices;  and  this  great 
basin  is  filled,  so  that  the  pavilion  is  entirely  un- 
der water,  except  the  top  of  the  dome,  which  is 
left  untouched,  for  the  benefit  of  respiration. 
Nothing  is  more  charming  than  the  agreeable 
coolness  of  this  delicious  place,  while  the  ex- 
treme fervor  of  the  sun  boils  on  the  surface  of  the 
freshest  fountains. 


CLOCK  OF  LUNDEN. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Lunden,  there  is  a  curious 
clock,  which,  for  the  number  of  its  figures  and 
movements,  may  vie  with  those  of  Strasburg  and 
Lyons.  Every  hour,  two  horsemen  issue  out  to 
encounter,  and  a  door  flies  open,  which  discovers 
the  Virgin  Mary  on  a  throne,  with  Christ  in  her 
arms,  the  Magi  with  their  retinue  marching  in 
order,  and  presenting  their  gifts,  while  two  trum- 
peters are  sounding  to  the  procession.  This 
clock  also  shows  the  month,  day  of  the  month, 
and  every  festival  throughout  the  year. 

FRAUD  IN   DRAWING  LOTS. 

When  Cresphontes,  Temenus,  and  the  sons  of 
Aristodemus,  were  sharing  Peloponnesus  among 
them,  the  whole  country  was,  by  common  con- 
sent, divided  into  three  lots — Sparta,  Argos,  and 
Messena.  Cresphontes,  desirous  to  become  mas- 
ter of  Messena,  as  it  was  the  best,  made  this 
proposal.  Let  Sparta  or  Argos  follow  the  first 
and  second  lots  as  they  come  up ;  but  let  Messe- 
na be  the  appendage  of  the  third.  It  was  so 
agreed,  and  the  parties  were  to  throw  lots  of 
white  stone  into  a  pitcher  filled  with  water. 
Cresphontes,  however,  dropt  a  lot  of  white  clay 
resembling  a  stone,  which  immediately  dissolved. 
The  lots  of  stone,  coming  forth,  gave  Argos  to 
Temenus,  and  Sparta  to  the  children  of  Aristo- 
demus. Thus  Cresphontes  seemed  to  receive  as 
the  gift  of  fortune,  what  was,  in  fact,  the  acqui- 
sition of  art. 

AN  ARCHBISHOP  PUNNED  OUT  OF  A 
MANOR. 

Fuller  tells  us,  in  his  History  of  the  Church, 
that  Earl  Godwin  having  a  mind  to  the  rich  ma- 
nor of  Boseham  in  Sussex,  complimented  Robert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  out  of  it,  in  the  follow- 
ing singular  manner.  Coming  to  the  archbish- 
op, he  said,  Da  mihi  Boseham,  (pronounced 
like  basium,  a  kiss)  an  usual  favor  to  solicit 
from  the  head  of  the  church.  The  archbishop 
answered,  Do  tibi  basium,  and  therewith  gave 
the  earl  a  holy  kiss ;  "  holy,"  says  honest  Fuller, 
"  as  meant,  but  a  crafty  one  as  taken ;  for  God- 
win presently  posted  to  Boseham,  and  took  pos- 
session thereof;  and  though  there  was  neither 
real  intention  in  him  who  passed  it  away,  nor 
valuable  consideration  to  him,  but  a  mere  cir- 
cumvention;  yet  such  was  Godwin's  power, 
and  the  Archbishop's  poorness  of  spirit,  that  he 
quietly  enjoyed  it." 

THE  AUTOMATON  CHESS-PLAYER. 

Few  productions  in  the  automatical  art  have 
been  more  admired,  than  the  celebrated  chess- 
player invented  by  Wolffgang  de  Kempelen,  an 
Hungarian  gentleman.  In  the  year  1769,  he 
was  invited,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  to  attend  certain  magnetical  experi- 
ments exhibited  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
Pelletier.  While  in  a  familiar  conversation 
with   the  empress,   during    this   exhibition,  M. 
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Kempelen  hinted  that  he  thought  himself  able  to 
construct  a  piece  of  mechanism,  far  more  surpris- 
ing than  those  which  her  majesty  then  witnessed. 
The  curiosity  of  the  empress  was  excited;  and 
she  exacted  from  M.  Kempelen,  a  promise  to 
make  the  attempt,  which  he  kept,  and  in  six 
months  produced  his  automaton  chess-player, 
which  excited  the  highest  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment at  Vienna. 

For  sometime,  M.  Kempelen  declined  exhibit- 
ing his  automaton  in  public;  and  although  liber- 
al offers  were  made  to  purchase  it,  yet  he  laid 
it  aside,  and  even  took  part  of  it  to  pieces.  In 
this  disjointed  state  it  remained  for  several  years, 
until  a  visit  made  by  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  of 
Russia,  and  his  consort,  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
when  the  empress  signified  a  wish  that  it  should 
be  exhibited  for  their  gratification.  In  five 
weeks  it  was  repaired,  and  the  imperial  visitors 
were  so  delighted  by  its  performances,  that  they 
urged  the  proprietor  to  permit  itspublic  exhibition. 
He  at  length  complied  ;  the  automaton  was  shown 
in  various  parts  of  Germany  and  France;  and 
in  1785,  it  was  brought  to  England.  On  the 
death  of  M.  Kempelen,  in  1819,  the  automaton 
was  sold,  and  again  visited  the  British  metropo- 
lis. 

The  automatical  pretensions  of  the  chess-player 
have  been  doubted;  and  certainly  there  were 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  which  might 
give  rise  to  suspicion.  The  room  in  which  it 
was  exhibited,  had  an  inner  apartment,  within 
which,  appeared  the  figure  of  a  Turk,  of  a  natu- 
ral size,  sitting  behind  a  chest  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  height;  to  this  chest  was  attached  the 
wooden  seat  on  which  the  figure  sat;  the  chest 
was  moveable  on  castors,  to  any  part  of  the  room. 
On  the  top,  in  the  centre,  was  an  immoveable 
chess-board,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  figure 
were  fixed.  Its  right  hand  and  arm  were  ex- 
tended on  the  chest,  and  its  left,  somewhat  raised, 
held  a  pipe.  Certain  doors,  two  in  the  front, 
and  two  in  the  back  of  the  chest,  were  opened, 
and  a  drawer  in  the  bottom  of  it,  containing  the 
chessmen  and  a  cushion,  whereon  to  place  the 
arm  of  the  figure,  were  pulled  out.  Two  lesser 
doors  were  also  opened  in  the  body  of  the  figure, 
and  a  candle  was  held  within  the  cavities  thus 
displayed.  The  door  and  the  drawer  having 
been  closed,  the  exhibiter  wound  up  the  works, 
placed  a  cushion  under  the  arm  of  the  figure,  and 
challenged  any  individual  of  the  company  present 
to  play. 

In  playing,  the  automaton  always  made  choice 
of  the  first  move,  and  the  white  pieces.  It  also 
played  with  the  left  arm;  the  inventor,  as  it  is 
said,  not  having  perceived  the  mistake  till  his 
work  was  too  far  advanced  to  alter  it.  The 
hand  and  fingers  opened  on  touching  the  piece, 
which  it  grasped  and  conveyed  to  the  proper 
square.  After  a  move,  made  by  its  antagonist, 
the  automaton  paused  for  a  few  moments,  as  if 
contemplating  the  game.  On  giving  check  to 
the  king,  it  made  a  signal  with  its  head.  If  a 
false  move  was  made  by  its  antagonist,  it  tap- 
ped on  the  chest  impatiently,  replaced  the  piece, 


and  claimed  the  move  for  itself  as  an  advantage. 
If  the  antagonist  delayed  any  considerable  time, 
the  automaton  tapped  smartly  on  the  chest,  with 
the  right  hand.  In  M.  Kempelen's  time,  the 
game  was  invariably  won  by  the  automaton, 
though  it  was  repeatedly  lost  when,  on  his  death, 
it  was  purchased  by  M.  Maelzel.  At  the  close 
of  the  game,  the  automaton  moved  the  knight, 
with  its  proper  motion,  over  each  of  the  sixty- 
three  squares  of  the  board  in  turn,  without  miss- 
ing one,  and  without  a  single  return  to  the  same 
square. 

As  these  phenomena  appear  at  first  sight  far 
beyond  what  mere  mechanism  can  effect,  various 
conjectures  have  been  offered,  as  to  the  means  by 
which  they  are  produced.  Although  positive 
proof  is  wanting,  there  are  strong  reasons,  how- 
ever, for  believing  that  the  movements  are  not 
those  of  a  mere  automaton;  for  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  display  of  the  interior  of  the  chest, 
and  the  figure,  yet  ample  space  is  left  unopened, 
for  the  concealment  of  a  person,  of  ordinary  size, 
behind  a  false  back  to  the  narrowest  division 
only. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE. 

The  orientalists  imagine,  that  among  other 
acquirements,  the  Europeans  are  in  possession  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  and  some  among  them- 
selves are  not  wanting,  who  pretend  to  this  gift. 
When  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  travelled  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  neighboring  countries,  in  1813 
and  1814,  was  at  Bassora,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the 
acting  resident  at  that  place,  received  a  message 
from  an  Arabian  philosopher,  who  supplicated 
his  protection  from  the  cruel  and  continued  per- 
secution of  his  countrymen.  Having  been  in- 
formed that  he  had  the  power  of  transmuting  the 
basest  metals  into  gold,  they  daily  put  him  to  the 
torture,  to  wring  his  secret  from  him.  He  add 
ed,  that  he  would  divulge  everything  he  knew  to 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  provided  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
side in  the  factory.  He  accordingly  retired,  and 
soon  afterwards  returned  with  a  small  crucible, 
and  chafing-dish  of  coals;  and  when  the  former 
had  become  hot,  he  took  four  small  papers,  con- 
taining a  whitish  powder,  from  his  pocket,  and 
asked  Mr.  Colquhoun  to  fetch  in  a  piece  of  lead; 
the  latter  went  into  his  study,  and  taking  four 
pistol  bullets,  weighed  them,  unknown  to  the  al- 
chyrnist;  these,  with  the  powder,  he  put  into  a 
crucible,  and  the  whole  was  immediately  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  After  the  lapse  of  about  twenty 
minutes,  the  Arabian  desired  Mr.  Colquhoun  to 
take  the  crucible  from  the  fire,  and  put  it  into 
the  open  air  to  cool ;  the  contents  were  then  re- 
moved, and  the  residuum  proved  to  be  a  piece  of 
pure  gold,  of  the  same  size  as  the  bullets.  The 
gold  was  afterwards  valued  at  ninety  piastres. 

"  It  is  not»easy,"  says  Mr.  Kinneir,  "  to  im- 
agine how  a  deception   could  have   been  accom- 

|  plished,  since   the  crucible  remained   untouched 

1  by  the  Arab  after  it  had  been  put  upon  the  fire; 

j  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  difficult  to  conceive 
what  inducement  a  poor  Arab  could  have  had  to 

'  make  an   English  gentleman  a  present  of  ninety 
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piastres.  Mr.  Colquhoun  ordered  him  to  return 
next  day;  which  he  promised  to  do;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  the  Shiek  of  Grane,  with  a 
body  of  armed  men,  broke  into  his  house,  and 
carried  him  off." 

Mr.  Kinneir  says,  "  Whether  this  unhappy 
man  possessed,  like  St.  Leon,  the  art  of  making 
gold,  we  are  not  called  on  to  determine."  Now, 
although  we  conceive  the  Arabian  philosopher 
just  as  capable  of  transmuting  metals  as  the  im- 
maculate St.  Leon,  so  aptly  quoted  by  Mr.  Kin- 
neir, we  still  are  sceptical  enough  to  suppose  that 
there  was  abundance  of  time  to  fuse  a  solid  mass 
of  gold  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Colquhoun; 
and  afterwards  to  waste  the  lead  by  the  natural 
progress  of  oxidation,  aided  by  a  strong  fire. 


THE  OXFORD  DRAGON. 
Jacob  Bobart  the  younger,  and  son  of  a  Ger- 
man horticulturist  of  the  same  name,  who  super- 
intended the  Physic  Garden  in  Oxford,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  once  played  an  ingenious 
hoax  on  the  learned  of  that  university.  He 
found  a  large  dead  rat  in  the  garden,  and  trans- 
formed it  by  art  into  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  as 
represented  in  old  and  curious  books  of  natural 
history,  particularly  in  Aldrovandus.  This  was 
shown  to  various  learned  men,  all  of  whom  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  genuine  and  invaluable  specimen 
of  the  dragon.  Many  fine  copies  of  verses  were 
written  by  the  literati,  in  honor  of  Bobart  and 
his  matchless  discovery,  and  persons  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  see  it.  Bobart  owned  the  cheat 
some  years  after,  but  it  was  for  a  long  time  pre- 
served as  a  masterpiece  of  art. 


OBTAINING  AN  INTRODUCTION. 
A  poor  young  fellow  in  France,  who  was  des- 
titute of  employment,  fixed  his  eye  on  a  small 
office,  the  salary  of  which  was  far  from  being 
considerable.  It  was  in  the  patronage  of  a  no- 
bleman, to  whom  the  candidate  had  not  access, 
but  he  was  acquainted  with  M.  de  Ville,  who 
pretended  to  have  some  influence  with  the  noble- 
man, to  whom  he  promised  to  introduce  him. 
This  he  neglected  to  do  so  long,  that  the  purse 
and  patience  of  the  candidate  were  exhausted. 
In  this  dilemma,  he  resolved  to  do  that  for  him- 
self, which  he  despaired  of  from  the  friendship 
of  his  acquaintance.  Seeing  the  duke  one  day 
on  the  mall,  he  suddenly  stepped  behind  him,  and 
tapping  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Ah!  how  do  you  do,  my  old  friendl"  The 
duke  turned  round  with  astonishment,  when  the 
ingenious  intruder  assuming  all  the  marks  of 
embarrassment  and  confusion  in  his  countenance, 
begged  pardon  for  his  mistake.  n  I  took  you, 
air,"  said  he,  "  for  M.  de  Ville,  whom  I  have 
been  looking  for  all  over  the  mall,  as  he  is  this 
day  positively  to  introduce  me  to  his  highness  the 
duke,  a  favor  1  have  been  expecting  every  day 
for  nearly  a  month."  The  nobleman  smiled  at 
the  seeming  singularity  of  the  adventure,  and  re- 
plied, "Pray,  what  maybe  your  business  with 
his  highness!  I  think  I  possess  some  influence." 
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The  candidate  then  explained  his  views,  and  hifr 
wishes,  producing  testimonials  of  his  character 
and  abilities.  Great  men  are  generally  fond  of 
such  adventures,  and  this  one  ended  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  both  parties;  the  young  man  ob- 
tained the  situation,  and  proved  himself  worthy 
of  it. 

SHAM  CAPONS  AND  HAMS. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  is  too  often  ex- 
ercised for  the  purpose  of  fraud.  Sometimes  you 
will  buy  a  capon,  as  you  think,  of  a  Chinese,  but 
find  you  have  the  skin  of  the  bird  only,  which 
has  been  so  ingeniously  filled,  that  the  deception 
is  not  discovered  until  it  is  prepared  for  being 
dressed. 

The  Chinese  also  make  counterfeit  hams. 
These  are  made  of  pieces  of  wood  cut  in  the  form' 
of  a  ham,  and  coated  over  with  a  certain  kind  of 
earth,  which  is  covered  with  hog's  skin:  and  the 
whole  is  so  ingeniously  prepared,  that  a  knife  ia 
necessary  to  detect  the  fraud. 

A  gentleman  travelling  in  China  some  few  years 
ago,  bought  some  chickens,  the  feathers  of  which 
were  curiously  curled.  In  a  few  days  time  he 
observed  the  feathers  straight,  and  that  the  chick- 
ens were  of  the  most  common  sort.  The  Chinese 
had  curled  the  feathers  like  a  wig,  a  little  before 
he  sold  the  brood. 

GAMING  FINESSE. 

Lord  Chesterfield  used  sometimes  to  amuse 
himself  at  billiards  with  Mr.  Lookup,  a  profes- 
sional gamester,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
his  lordship  had  the  laugh  turned  against  him, 
from  an  amusing  piece  of  finesse  on  the  part  of 
his  antagonist.  Mr.  Lookup  had  met  with  an 
accident,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  the  sight 
of  one  of  his  eyes,  though  to  any  cursory  observer, 
it  appeared  as  perfect  as  the  other.  Having  been 
the  conqueror,  even  handed,  against  Lord  C. 
Lookup  asked  how  many  his.  lordship  would  give, 
and  he  would  put  a  patch  on  one  eye.  Lord  C. 
agreed  to  give  five,  and  Lookup  beat  him  several 
games  successively.  At  length  Lord  C.  threw 
down  his  cue,  saying,  "  Egad,  Lookup,  I  think 
you  play  as  well  with  one  eye  as  two."  "  I  do 
not  wonder  at  it,  my  lord,"  replied  Lookup,  "  for 
I  have  seen  only  out  of  one  eye,  these  ten  years." 
With  the  money  he  won  from  Lord  C,  Lookup 
built  some  houses  at  Bath  which  he  jocularly 
called  Chesterfield  Row. 

CHINESE  MODE  OF  FISHING. 

The  following  ingenious  mode  of  taking  fish, 
is  said  to  be  practised  by  the  Chinese.  A  flat 
board,  painted  white,  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  a 
boat,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  the  edge 
inclining  towards  the  water.  On  moonlight 
nights,  the  boat  is  so  placed,  that  the  painted 
board  is  turned  to  the  moon,  and  the  rays  of  light 
striking  on  the  whitened  surface,  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  moving  water;  so  that  the  fish  are 
tempted  to  leap  on  it,  as  on  their  own  element, 
when  the  boatman,  raising  the  board  with  a 
strinff,  turns  the  fish  into  the  boat. 
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WONDERS  OF  THE  CHISEL. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Severo,  at  Naples,  there 
are  some  statues  of  very  extraordinary  work- 
manship. One  represents  a  female,  covered 
with  a  veil,  which  is  most  happily  executed  in 
marble,  and  has  all  the  effect  of  a  transparency. 
There  is  another  of  the  dead  Christ,  covered  with 
the  same  thin  gauze  veil,  which  appears  as  if  it 
were  moist  with  the  cold  damp  of  death.  Both  of 
these  pieces  were  the  work  of  a  Venetian  of  the 
name  of  Corradine.  There  is  also  a  statue  of  a 
figure  in  a  net,  the  celebrated  work  of  Queirato, 
a  Genoese,  which  is  a  model  of  pains  and  pa- 
tience. It  is  cut  out  of  a  single  block;  yet  the 
net   has  many  folds,   and  scarcely  touches   the 


THE  FOUR  P'S. 

M.  Pontac,  a  French  magistrate,  of  great 
abilities,  but  extremely  indolent,  having  retired 
to  his  country  seat,  to  divert  himself  during  the 
summer  season,  a  suitor  went  to  him  to  solicit  a 
final  determination  of  a  cause  which  had  been 
many  years  protracted.  He  arrived  just  as  the 
president  was  going  to  mount  for  the  chase.  M. 
Pontac  being  of  a  facetious  disposition,  bade  him 
stay  till  he  came  back,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
amuse  himself  with  finding  out  the  meaning  of 
the  letters  that  were  over  his  gate,  viz.,  four  P's. 
When  M.  Pontac  came  back  from  the  chase,  he 
found  his  dangling  suitor.  "  Well  my  friend," 
6ays  the  judge,  "  have  you  made  out  the  inscrip- 
tion 1  "  "  Yes,  my  lord,  that  I  have  t  "  "  Aye, 
well,  what  is  it?"  It  is  pauvre  plaideur, 
prenez  patience.  (Poor  pleader,  pray  have 
patience).  The  real  signification  of  the  letters 
was,  Peter  Pontac,  Premier  President;  but 
M.  Pontac  was  so  pleased  with  the  new  turn  in- 
geniously given  to  them,  and  so  admonished  bv 
the  reproof  it  conveyed,  that  the  cause  was  de- 
cided next  day. 

SIMPLIFYING  INSTRUCTION. 

A  Highland  piper  having  a  scholar  to  teach, 
thus  initiated  him  into  a  knowledge  of  semi- 
breves,  minims,  crotchets,  and  quavers.  "  Here, 
Donold,"  quoth  he,  "  tak  ye're  pipes  mon,  and 
gie  us  a  blast."  But  as  we  cannot  make  him  in 
character  speak  Erse,  we  may  as  well  make  him 
talk  English,  and  his  lesson  will  be  better  un- 
derstood. "  Here  Donald,"  said  he,  "  take 
your  pipes  my  lad,  and  give  us  a  blast. — So  ! 
very  well  blown  indeed  !  But  what  is  60iind, 
Donald,  without  sense1?  You  may  blow  on  to 
all  eternity  without  making  a  tune  of  it,  if  I  do 
not  tell  you  how  the  queer  things  on  that  paper 
must  help.  You  see  that,  fellow,  with  the  while 
round  open  face  (pointing  to  a  semibreve,  be- 
tween the  two  lines  off  a  bar)  he  moves  slowly 
from  that  line  to  this,  while  you  beat  one  with 
your  foot,  and  take  a  long  blast;  if  now  vou  put 
a  leg  to  him,  you  make  two  of  him,  and  he'll 
mbtt  twice  as  fast.  If  yon  blacken  his  face 
thus,  he  'II  run  four  times  faster  than  the  first 
fellow  wiili  the  white  face.      And  what  think  ye, 


after  blackening  his  face  thus,  if  you  bend  his 
knee,  or  tie  his  legs,  he  will  hop  you  still  eight 
times  faster  than  the  white-faced  fellow  I  showed 
you  first.  Now,  whenever  you  blow  your  pipes, 
Donald,  remember  this;  the  tighter  those  fel- 
lows' legs  are  tied,  the  faster  they  will  run,  and 
the  quicker  they  are  sure  to  dance." 


INDIAN  AND   SPANIARD. 

A  Spaniard  traversing  a  desert  part  of  Mexi- 
co, on  a  lean  and  jaded  horse,  met  with  an  In- 
dian extremely  well  mounted  on  a  young  and 
vigorous  steed.  The  Spaniard  asked  the  In- 
dian to  change  horses  with  him,  but  this  being 
refused,  he  proceeded  to  violence,  and  forcibly 
seized  the  animal.  As  the  Indians  are  remark- 
ably swift  of  foot,  he  kept  close  at  his  oppres- 
sor's heels,  till  they  arrived  at  the  next  village, 
where  he  complained  to  the  alcald,  or  magis- 
trate, of  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  him. 
The  Spaniard  finding  this,  had  the  impudence 
to  claim  the  beast  as  his  own,  and  there  being  no 
proof  of  the  contrary,  but  the  Indian's  bare  word, 
which  would  go  but  a  little  way  against  a  native 
Spaniard's  the  magistrate  was  on  the  point  of 
dismissing  him,  when  all  at  once,  appearing  to 
recollect  himself,  he  slipped  oft"  his  cloak,  and 
exclaiming,  "  The  horse  is  mine,  and  I  will 
prove  it;"  at  the  same  instant,  muffling  up  the 
animal's  head,  he  turned  to  the  Spaniard,  and 
said,  "  Since  you  maintain  the  horse  to  be  yours', 
tell  this  magistrate  whether  he  be  blind  of  the 
right  or  left  eye  1  "  "Of  the  right,"  said  the 
Spaniard.  "  'T  is  false  !  "  replied  the  Indian, 
"  he  is  blind  of  neither  !  "  and  immediately  pull- 
ing off  the  cloak,  convinced  the  magistrate  of 
his  being  the  real  owner. 


A  HIT  IN    DIPLOMACY. 

The  Lampsacenians  having  given  great  offence 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  sent  Anaximenes  as  their 
ambassador  to  appease  him.  Alexander,  at  the 
first  sight  of  him,  broke  out  into  a  great  passion, 
and  told  Anaximenes  not  to  trouble  him  with  his 
solicitations,  for  I  swear,  added  he,  "  that  were 
you  my  master,  I  would  not  do  what  you  mean 
to  desire  me."  "Be  it  as  thou  hast  sworn,  O 
king!  "  said  the  ambassador,  calmly,  "Anaxi- 
menes, if  thy  master,  would  only  ask  of  Alexan- 
der, that  he  would  utterly  destroy  the  country  of 
his  master."  Alexander,  by  the  terms  of  his 
vow,  was  of  course  bound  to  deny  this  request, 
though  so  agreeable  to  his  wishes  at  the  moment; 
but  he  had  too  much  respect  for  wit  and  presence 
of  mind  in  an  ambassador,  to  feel  any  temptation 
to  evade  fulfilment,  and  Lampsacus  was  spared 


IN   AND  OUT. 

A  valet  to  a  nobleman  at  Paris,  returning 
late  at  night  to  his  master's  hotel  was  refused 
admittance  by  the  Swiss  porter,  on  account  of 
his  having  exceeded  the  hour  at  which  their  lord 
had  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed  for  the  night, 
after  many  entreaties,  to  no  purpose,  to  be  let 
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in,  the  valet  at  length  slipped  half-a-crown  under 
the  door,  and  the  porter  taking  the  hint,  gently 
admitted  him.  When  he  had  rubbed  his  shoes, 
he  feigned  to  have  left  his  leathern  purse  upon  a 
stone  outside,  after  drawing  the  half-crown  from 
it,  and  begged  the  Swiss  to  step  out  and  pick  it 
up  for  him.  This  worthy  doorkeeper  according- 
ly began  his  search,  and  groped  about  in  every 
direction,  to  no  purpose,  calling  out  that  he 
could  see  nothing  of  it;  but  when  he  would  have 
returned,  he  found  the  door  closed  upon  himself 
in  his  turn.  "Why,  how's  this  1  "  said  the 
porter,  "you  know  I  let  you  in  just  now." 
"  True,"  said  the  valet,  "but  not  without  a  pre- 
vious ceremony ;  come  you  know  the  price  of 
admission."  The  Swiss,  finding  he  was  likely 
to  sleep  in  the  street,  was  fain  to  comply,  and  be 
laughed  at  in  his  turn. 

SPENCE'S  PERPETUAL  MOTION. 

Among  those  who  have  attempted  the  grand 
problem,  which  has  puzzled  philosophers  in  all 
ages — the  discovery  of  perpetual  motion,  few 
persons  have  displayed  more  ingenuity  than  John 
Spence,  an  untutored  mechanic  of  Linlithgow. 
When  only  three  or  four  years  of  age,  Spence 
was  excessively  fond  of  mechanical  inventions, 
and  never  could  get  the  idea  of  them  banished 
from  his  mind.  When  eleven  years  old,  he  in- 
vented and  constructed  a  model  of  a  loom,  the 
whole  working  apparatus  of  which  was  set  in 
motion  by  a  winch,  or  handle  at  one  side.  It 
was  contrived  on  the  same  principle  as  the  looms 
subsequently  constructed  in  Glasgow  to  be 
wrought  by  the  steam  engine,  but  had  less  ma- 
chinery. He  gave  the  model  to  a  gentleman 
of  Stirling,  and  never  heard  what  become  of 
it. 

When  twelve  years  old,  he  was  put  to  the  trade 
of  a  shoemaker ;  after  only  eight  days'  instruc- 
tion, he  was  able  to  make  shoes  on  his  own  ac- 
count; not  that  he  was  master  of  the  trade,  but 
he  was  then  left  to  the  resources  of  his  own  inge- 
nuity, and  acquired  the  art  without  further  actu- 
al superintendence.  But  the  natural  bent  of  his 
genius  leaned  towards  mechanics,  and  he  never 
liked  the  employment.  Wheels  and  levers,  oc- 
cupied his  mind  from  his  earliest  recollection; 
and  he  was  happy  only  when  he  was  inventing, 
or  constructing  what  he  had  invented.  He  soon 
left  his  native  town,  and  went  to  Glasgow,  not 
with  the  view  of  following  out  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker, but  in  the  hope  of  getting  into  an  employ- 
ment which  would  place  him  near  some  of  the 
magnificent  machines  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  that  city.  Uninstructed  as  an  artist,  howev- 
er, and  utterly  ignorant  of  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, it  was  difficult  for  him  to  find  a  situation 
about  a  manufactory  which  he  was  fitted  to  fill. 
At  last  he  thought  himself  qualified  for  the  hum- 
ble situation  of  the  keeper  of  an  engine;  and, 
accordingly,  engaged  himself  in  that  capacity. 
For  two  years  his  daily  occupation  was  to  feed 
the  furnace,  and  to  oil  the  engine;  and  he  felt 
happy  in  the  employment,  for  it  afforded  him  an 


opportunity  of  looking  upon  wheels  in  motion. 
Tired,  at  last,  of  the  sameness  of  the  scene,  he 
returned  to  Linlithgow,  and  endeavored  to  follow 
his  original  trade.  But  the  mechanical  powers 
still  haunted  his  imagination,  and  he  continued  to 
invent  and  construct,  till  he  sometimes  brought 
upon  himself  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  and 
the  scoffs  of  his  enemies,  for  devoting  so  much 
time  to  his  visionary  inventions,  as  they  called 
them,  instead  of  attending  to  his  trade.  The  in- 
vention of  the  long-sought-for  perpetual  motion, 
appeared  to  him  a  splendid  enterprise,  attracted 
by  the  difficulty  which  attended  it,  and  it  excited 
his  ambition  by  the  Very  obstacles  which  it  pre- 
sented. He  directed  his  ingenuity  to  that  object, 
and  at  length  he  produced  a  piece  of  mechanism 
of  extraordinary  ingenuity. 

In  the  year  1814,  he  had  become  so  disgust- 
ed with  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  that  he  could 
continue  it  no  longer.  He  now  conceived  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  weaver.  He  had  then 
in  view  to  erect  looms  to  be  worked  by  a 
water  wheel;  and  thus  promised  for  himself 
both  profit  and  pleasure  from  his  change  of  pro- 
fession. Accordingly,  his  first  object  was  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  weaver.  This  was  soon  ac- 
complished. He  constructed  with  his  own  hands 
the  whole  apparatus  of  a  loom,  except  the  tr  ed- 
dies and  reed ;  got  a  professional  weaver  to  put 
in  the  first  web,  and  without  any  other  instruc- 
tion, made  as  good  cloth  as  those  regularly  bred 
to  the  business.  This  scheme,  however,  wa3 
never  prosecuted  further. 

His  last  effort  was  to  complete  his  discovery 
of  a  perpetual  motion.  The  invention  was  known 
in  Linlithgow  a  considerable  time  before  it  was 
known  to  the  public;  but  it  was  despised  there, 
in  the  usual  way,  for  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor,  save  in  his  own  country.  The  voice  of 
fame,  however,  at  length  taught  the  good  folks 
that  a  genius  was  among  them,  and  they  then 
crowded  to  see  it,  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
they  had  formerly  displayed  indifference  about 
it.  A  considerable  number  of  strangers  also 
visited  it,  and  all  expressed  their  admiration  of 
the  ingenuity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  simpli- 
city of  the  contrivance. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  invention 
by  description.  A  wooden  beam,  poised  by  the 
centre,  has  a  piece  of  steel  attached  to  one  end 
of  it,  which  is  alternately  drawn  up  by  a  piece 
of  magnet  placed  above  it,  and  down  by  another 
placed  below  it;  and  as  the  end  of  the  beam  ap- 
proaches the  magnet,  either  above  or  below,  the 
machine  interjects  a  non-conducting  substance, 
which  suspends  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  ap- 
proached, and  allows  the  other  to  exert  its  pow- 
ers. Thus  the  end  of  the  beam  continually  as- 
cends and  descends  betwixt  the  two  magnets, 
without  ever  coming  into  contact  with  either; 
the  attractive  power  of  each  being  suspended 
precisely  at  the  moment  of  nearest  approach. 
As  the  magnetic  attraction  is  a  permanently  op- 
erating power,  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
continuance  of  the  motion,  but  the  endurance  of 
the  materials  of  the  machine. 
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JUSTICE  AND  EXPEDIENCY. 

Themistocles  having  conceived  the  design 
of  transferring  the  government  of  Greece  from 
the  hands  of  the  Lacedemonians,  into  those  of 
the  Athenians,  kept  his  thoughts  continually  fix- 
ed on  this  great  project.  Being  at  no  lime  very 
nice  or  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  measures, 
he  thought  anything  which  could  tend  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  he  had  in  view,  just 
and  lawful.  In  an  assembly  of  the  people  one 
day,  he  accordingly  intimated  that  he  had  a 
very  important  design  to  propose,  but  he  could 
not  communicate  it  to  the  people  at  large,  be- 
cause the  greatest  secrecy  was  necessary  to  its 
success;  he  therefore  desired  that  they  would 
appoint  a  person  to  whom  he  might  explain 
himself  on  the  subject.  Aristides  was  unani- 
mously pitched  upon  by  the  assembly,  who  re- 
ferred themselves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the 
affair.  Themistocles  taking  him  aside,  told  him 
that  the  design  he  had  conceived,  was  to  burn 
the  fleet  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecian 
states  which  then  lay  in  a  neighboring  port, 
when  Athens  would  assuredly  become  mistress 
of  all  Greece.  Aristides  returned  to  the  assem- 
bly, and  declared  to  them,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth,  than 
the  project  of  Themistocles;  but  that,  at  the 
same  time,  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more 
unfair.  Without  enquiring  further,  the  assem- 
bly unanimously  declared,  that  since  such  was 
the  case,  Themistocles  should  wholly  adandon 
his  project. 

"1  do  not  know,"  says  honest  Rollin, 
"  whether  all  history  can  afford  us  a  fact  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  this.  It  is  not  a 
company  of  philosophers,  to  whom  it  costs  noth- 
ing to  establish  fine  maxims  and  sublime  actions 
of  morality  in  the  schools,  who  determine  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  consideration  of  profit  and 
advantage  ought  never  to  prevail  in  preference  to 
what  is  honest  and  just.  It  is  an  entire  people, 
who  are  highly  interested  in  the  proposal  made 
to  them,  who  are  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and 
who,  however,  reject  it  with  unanimous  consent, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  that 
for  this  only  reason,  that  it  is  contrary  to  jus- 
tice." 

PUBLIC    DUTY,    AND    PRIVATE 
FRIENDSHIP. 

When  Cleon  came  into  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  at  Athens,  he  assembled  all  his 
friends,  and  declared  to  them,  that  from  that 
moment,  he  renounced  their  friendship,  lest  it 
should  prove  an  obstacle  to  him  in  the  discharge 
of  liis  duly,  and  induce  him  to  act  with  partiali- 
ty and  injustice.  As  Plutarch,  however,  very 
fairly  observes,  it   was   not   his    friends,  but  his 


passions,  which  he  ought  to  have  renounced. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  patriot  of  modern  times, 
the  great  Washington,  which  exhibits,  in  a  much 
finer  light,  the  distinction  between  public  duty, 
and  private  friendship.  During  his  administra- 
tion as  President  of  the  United  States,  a  gentle- 
man, the  friend  and  the  companion  of  the  gener- 
al, throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  applied  for  a  lucrative  and  very  respon- 
sible office.  The  gentleman  was  at  all  times 
welcorneto  Washington's  table;  he  had  been,  to 
a  certain  degree,  necessary  to  the  domestic  re- 
pose of  a  man,  who  had  for  seven  years  fought 
the  battles  of  his  country,  and  who  had  now  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  wielding  her  political  ener- 
gies. At  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  Washing- 
ton regarded  his  revolutionary  associate  with  an 
eye  of  evident  pa>  ialily  and  kindness.  He  was 
a  jovial,  pleasant,  and  unobtrusive  companion. 
In  applying  for  the  office,  it  was  accordingly  in 
the  full  confidence  of  success;  and  his  friends 
already  cheered  him  on  the  prospect  of  his  arri- 
val at  competency  and  ease.  The  opponent  of 
this  gentleman,  was  known  to  be  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  the  politics  of  Washington;  he  had  even 
made  himself  conspicuous  amongst  the  ranks  of 
opposition.  He  had,  however,  the  temerity  to 
stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  to  which  the 
friend  and  the  favorite  of  Washington  aspired. 
He  had  nothing  to  urge  in  favor  of  his  preten- 
sions, but  strong  integrity,  promptitude,  and  fidel- 
ity in  business,  and  every  quality  which,  if  call- 
ed into  exercise,  would  render  service  to  the 
state.  Every  one  considered  the  application  of 
this  man  hopeless;  no  glittering  testimonial  of 
merit  had  he  to  present  to  the  eye  of  Washing- 
ton; he  was  known  to  be  his  political  enemy; 
he  was  opposed  by  a  favorite  of  the  general's; 
and  yet,  with  such  fearful  odds, he  dared  to  stand 
candidate.  What  was  the  result  1  The  enemy 
of  Washington  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and 
his  table  companion  was  left  destitue  and  deject- 
ed. A  mutual  friend,  who  interested  himself  in 
the  affair,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  pre- 
sident on  the  injustice  of  his  appointment.  "My 
friend,"  said  he,  "  I  receive  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come; he  is  welcome  to  my  house,  and  welcome 
to  my  heart;  but,  with  all  his  good  qualities,  he 
is  not  a  man  of  business.  His  opponent  is,  with 
all  his  political  hostility  to  me,  a  man  of  busi- 
ness; my  private  feelings  have  nothing  to  do  in 
this  case.  I  am  not  George  Washington,  but 
President  of  the  United  States;  as  George 
Washington,  I  would  do  this  man  any  kindness 
in  my  power;  but  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  1  can  do  nothing." 

ARISTIDES. 

When  the  jrovernment  of  Greece  was  transfer 
1  red  from  the  Spartans  to  the   Athenians,  it  waa 
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deemed  proper,  under  the  new  government,  to 
lodge  the  common  treasure  in  the  island  of  De- 
los;  to  fix  new  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
public  money;  and  to  impose  a  tax  on  each  city 
and  state,  exactly  proportioned  to  its  population 
and  wealth.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a 
person  of  sufficient  virtue  and  integrity  to  dis- 
charge faithfully,  an  employment  so  confidential, 
and  the  due  administration  of  which,  so  nearly 
concerned  the  public  welfare. 

All  the  confederate  states  cast  their  eyes  on 
Aristides,  and  they  unanimously  invested  him 
with  full  power  to  levy  a  tax  of  his  own  fixing 
on  each  of  them,  such  was  their  confidence  in 
his  wisdom  and  justice.  The  citizens  had  no 
cause  to  regret  their  choice,  for  he  presided  over 
the  treasury  with  the  fidelity  and  disinterestedness 
of  a  man  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  capital  crime  to 
embezzle  the  smallest  portion  of  another's  pos- 
sessions; whose  care  and  zeal  is  like  that  of  the 
father  of  a  family  in  the  management  of  his  own 
estate  :  and  with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a 
man  who  considers  the  public  money  as  sacred. 
In  short,  he  succeeded  in  what  is  equally  diffi- 
cult and  extraordinary,  in  acquiring  the  love  of 
all,  in  an  office,  to  escape  odium  in  which,  Sene- 
ca deems  no  slight  eulogy. 

While  Aristides  was  treasurer-general  of  the 
republic,  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
exposing  the  peculation  of  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors; and  these  afterwards,  when  his  own  ac- 
count came  to  be  passed,  raised  a  faction  against 
him,  accused  him  of  having  embezzled  the  pub- 
lic treasure,  and  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  have  him 
condemned  and  fined.  But  the  principal  inhab- 
itants, and  the  most  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens, 
rising  up  against  so  unjust  a  sentence,  not  only 
the  judgment  was  reversed,  and  the  fine  remitted, 
but  he  was  elected  treasurer  again  for  the  year 
ensuing.  Aristides  then  seemed  to  repent  of  his 
former  administration  ;  and  by  showing  himself 
more  tractable  and  indulgent  towards  others,  he 
found  out  the  secret  of  pleasing  all  that  plundered 
the  commonwealth  :  for,  as  he  neither  reproved 
them,  nor  narrowly  inspected  their  accounts,  all 
these  plunderers  grown  fat  with  spoil  and  rapine, 
now  extolled  Aristides  to  the  skies. 

The  same  persons  who  had  before  moved  his 
degradation,  now  made  interest  with  the  people 
to  have  him  continued  a  third  year  in  the  trea- 
surciship;  but  when  the  time  of  election  came, 
and  just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  unanimous- 
ly electing  Aristides,  he  rose  up,  and  thus 
warmly  reproved  the  Athenians.  "  What  !  " 
said  he,  "  when  1  managed  your  treasure  with 
all  the  fidelity  and  diligence  an  honest  man  is 
capable  of,  1  met  with  the  most  cruel  treatment, 
and  the  most  mortifying  returns;  and  now  that  I 
have  abandoned  it  to  the  mercy  of  these  robbers 
o#the  republic,  I  am  an  admirable  man,  and  the 
best  of  citizens  !  I  cannot  help  declaring  to  you, 
that  1  am  more  ashamed  of  the  honor  you  do  me 
this  day,  than  1  was  of  the  condemnation  you 
passed  against  me,  this  time  twelvemonths;  and 
with  grief  I  find,  that  it  is  more  glorious  with 
us  to  be  complaisant  to  knaves,  than  to  save  the 
treasures  of  die  republic."     By  this  declaration, 


he  silenced  the  public  plunderers,  and  gained  the 
esteem  of  all  good  men. 

The  conduct  of  Aristides  on  particular  and 
trying  occasions,  was  consonant  with  his  general 
character.  After  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon, 
he  was  the  only  general  to  take  care  of  the  spoil 
and  the  prisoners.  Gold  and  silver  were  scat- 
tered about  in  abundance,  in  the  enemy's  (the 
Persian)  camp.  All  the  tents,  as  well  as 
galleys,  that  were  taken,  were  full  of  rich  clothes, 
and  costly  furniture,  and  treasure  of  all  kinds  to 
an  immense  value.  Here  Aristides  had  the 
finest  opportunity  in  the  world  to  have  enriched 
himself  with  almost  an  impossibility  of  being 
discovered.  But  he  not  only  took  nothing  him- 
self, but  prevented,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
everybody  else  from  meddling  with  the  spoil. 

The  strongest  proof,  however,  of  the  justice 
and  integrity  of  Aristides,  is,  that  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  possessed  the  highest  employments  in 
the  republic,  and  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  its 
treasures,  yet  he  died  so  poor,  as  not  to  leave 
money  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  fu 
neral. 


PERICLES. 

So  great  was  the  disinclination  of  the  great 
Pericles  to  the  receiving  of  gifts,  so  utter  his 
contempt  for  riches,  that  though  he  was  the  means 
of  raising  Athens  to  be  the  richest  and  most 
flourishing  of  all  the  Grecian  states;  though  hi* 
power  had  surpassed  that  of  many  tyrants  and 
kings;  though  he  had  long  disposed  in  the  most 
absolute  manner  of  the  treasures  of  Greece,  he 
did  not  add  a  single  drachm  to  the  estate  which 
he  inherited  from  his  father.  In  this  we 
may  discern  the  source,  the  true  cause  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  with  which  he  ruled  that  fickle 
republic.  The  submission  yielded  to  him  was 
the  just  and  deserved  fruit  of  his  integrity  and 
perfect  disinterestedness. 

Pure  as  was  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  escape  the  envenomed  shafts  of 
faction.  He  was  audaciously  charged  with  em- 
bezzling the  public  money  during  his  adminis- 
tration, and  a  decree  was  procured,  by  which  he 
was  ordained  to  give  in  immediately  his  ac- 
counts. Although  Pericles  had  no  real  cause  to 
fear  the  strictest  scrutiny  into  his  conduct,  he 
could  not  but  be  under  some  apprehensions  for  the 
decision  of  the  people,  when  he  reflected  on  their 
great  levity  and  inconstancy.  He  prepared,  how- 
ever, to  give  obedience  to  the  decree,  and  but  for  a 
hint  given  him  by  Alcibiades,  then  a  very  young 
man,  would  probably  have  subjected  himself  to 
the  risk  of  a  popular  trial.  Alcibiades,  calling 
at  his  house  one  day,  was  told,  that  he  could  not 
be  spoken  with,  because  of  some  affairs  of  great 
consequence,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 
The  young  man  inquiring  what  these  mighty 
affairs  might  be,  was  answered,  that  Pericles 
was  preparing  to  give  in  his  accounts.  Alcibi- 
ades smiling,  remarked,  that  were  he  in  Peri- 
cles's  place,  he  Would  not  give  in  any  accounts. 
The  observation  being  repeated  to  the  states- 
man, it  induced  him  to   consider-  seriously,   and 
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at  last  to  adopt,  the  policy  thus  incidentally  sug- 
gested to  him.  In  order,  however,  to  divert  the 
public  attention  from  the  subject,  he  resolved  to 
oppose  no  longer,  as  he  had  done,  the  inclination 
which  the  people  had  expressed  for  the  Pelopon- 
nessian  war ;  but  giving  it  every  possible  en- 
couragement, turned  their  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel,  and  made  them  forget  the  call  they  had 
made  upon  him,  on  a  suspicion,  the  injustice  of 
which  was  ere  long  abundantly  manifest. 


CHARLES    XII. 

Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  when  he  de- 
throned King  Augustus,  was  advised  by  Count 
Piper  to  annex  Poland  to  his  dominions,  as  a 
fair  conquest,  and  to  make  the  people  Lutherans. 
The  temptation  thus  presented  to  him,  of  repair- 
ing his  losses,  enlarging  his  kingdom,  extending 
his  religion,  and  avenging  himself  of  the  Pope, 
made  him  hesitate  a  little.  But  reflecting  on 
his  declaration  to  the  Polish  malcontents,  that 
his  purpose  was  only  to  dethrone  Augustus,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  a  king  of  their  own  na- 
tion; "  I  reject  a  kingdom,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
cannot  keep  without  a  breach  of  promise.  On 
this  occasion,  it  is  more  honorable  to  bestow  a 
crown  than  to  retain  it." 


MAGNANIMOUS  CREDITOR. 

A  rich  merchant  at  Lyons,  wishing  to  befriend 
a  manufacturer  in  that  city,  advanced  him  50,000 
livres  for  goods  which  he  was  to  furnish.  The 
manufacturer,  soon  afterwards,  finding  that  so 
far  from  being  able  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he 
was  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  the  merchant,  and  acquainting  him  with 
the  critical  situation  of  his  affairs,  returned  the 
whole  sum  he  had  received  in  advance.  "  No," 
said  the  generous  merchant,  "  you  have  made  me 
your  confident,  but  I  should  consider  myself  as 
an  accomplice  in  your  bankruptcy,  if  I  were  to  re- 
ceive this  money  without  the  knowledge  of  your 
other  creditors;  therefore  take  it  back — forget 
that  you  are  my  creditor,  and,  if  possible,  pre- 
serve your  honor  and  credit;  but  if,  notwith- 
standing this,  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing up  your  effects,  enter  me  amongst  the  rest  of 
your  creditors,  and  let  me  be  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  dividends  they  may  receive  " 

A  LESSON  IN  DIPLOMACY. 

A  gentleman  who  had  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  Envoy  to  a  foreign  court,  went  to  Lord 
Wentworth,  to  take  his  advice  as  to  the  mode  by 
which  he  might  best  execute  his  mission  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  honor  to  his  country.  "  To 
do  honor  to  yourself,  and  serve  your  country," 
Baid  that  sagacious  nobleman,  "  you  must  at  all 
times,  and  on  all  occasions,  speak  the  truth — 
for  the  consequence  will  be,  that  you  will  never 
be  believed.  By  this  means,  you  will  not  only 
secure  yourself  against  the  treachery  of  the  inqui- 
sitive, but  wiil  put  all  you  deal  with  at  fault  in 
their  conjectures  and  projects." 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

During  the  time  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
Lord  Chancellor,  a  gentleman  who  had  a  suit  de- 
pending before  him,  sent  him  a  present  of  two 
silver  flaggons.  The  chancellor  immediately 
gave  orders  to  his  servants  to  fill  them  with  die 
best  wine  in  his  cellar,  and  carry  them  back  to 
the  gentleman,  and  tell  him  that  it  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  obeying 
him;  and  that  when  the  flasks  were  empty,  he 
should  be  welcome  to  have  them  filled  again. 


SPOLIATION  OF    CORINTH. 

When  L.  Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  had 
defeated  the  Corinthians  under  Dracus,  and  the 
whole  of  Achaia  had  submitted  to  his  arms,  the 
senate  sent  him  orders  to  demolish  utterly  the 
city  of  Corinth,  for  there  its  ambassadors  had 
received  those  insults  which  led  to  the  war. 
The  general  obeyed  his  orders,  but  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them,  gave  a  rare  example  of  disinterest- 
edness and  integrity.  For  of  all  the  brazen  im- 
ages, all  the  marble  statues  and  pillars,  all  the 
paintings  of  the  ablest  artists,  and  other  rich 
spoils  with  which  this  noble  city  abounded,  he 
touched  not  one;  nor  would  he  allow  a  single 
relic  of  the  glory  of  Corinth  to  be  transferred  to 
his  house  as  a  memorial  of  his  victory  over  it, 
deeming  it  a  far  prouder  boast  to  have  subdued 
a  great  and  wealthy  city,  and  to  have  had  all  its 
treasures  within  his  grasp,  without  adding  a  sin- 
gle dernier  to  his  own. 


PAULUS  EMILIUS. 

Panlus  Emilius,  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns 
in  Spain,  is  said  to  have  gained  two  general  bat- 
tles, and  reduced  two  hundred  and  fifty  cities, 
and  yet  returned  to  Rome  not  one  groat  the  richer 
for  all  these  victories.  How  pure  may  we  not 
expect  the  domestic  administration  of  a  man  to 
have  been,  who  could  behave  with  such  integrity, 
when  at  a  distance  from  the  scrutinizing  eye  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  when  possessed  of  abso- 
lute power  to  do  as  he  pleased.  Although  he 
was  twice  consul,  yet,  when  he  died,  he  left 
scarcely  enough  to  satisfy  his  wife's  jointure. 


EARL  OF  HILLSBOROUGH. 

Some  reluctance  having  been  manifested,  to 
fulfil  a  promise  which  was  made  of  increasing 
the  pension  of  Sir  Francis  Barnard,  the  intrepid 
governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  £1000  a  year, 
the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  threatened,  if  it  was  not 
kept,  to  resign  the  Colonial  Department.  Sir 
Francis,  when  he  heard  of  it,  hastened  to  the  no- 
ble earl,  and  entreated  him  to  remain  in  office; 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  it  would  be  an  additional 
chagrin  to  me,  that  the  country  should  lose  the 
benefit  of  your  service."  Lord  North  soon  af- 
terwards granted  to  Sir  Francis  the  pension  he 
had  promised  him;  and  afterwards,  in  lieu  of  it, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  in  Ireland. 


INTEGRITY. 
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THE  LOST  HALF  GUINEA. 

A  gentleman  passing  through  the  streets  of 
Newcastle,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  called  in 
by  a  shopkeeper,  who  acknowledged  himself  in- 
debted to  him  to  the  amount  of  a  guinea. 
The  gentleman,  much  astonished,  enquired  how 
this  was,  as  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. The  shopkeeper  replied,  that  about 
twenty  years  before,  as  the  gentleman's  wife 
was  crossing  the  river  Tyne  in  a  boat  which  he 
was  in,  she  accidentally  dropt  half  a  guinea,  as 
she  took  out  her  money  to  pay  the  fare.  The 
shopkeeper,  who  had  a  family  at  home  literally 
starving,  snatched  up  the  half  guinea.  He  had 
since  been  prosperous  in  the  world,  and  now 
seized  the  first  opportunity  since  his  good  fortune 
of  paying  the  money,  with  interest. 

ROMAN  IDEA  OF  TREACHERY. 
It  was  a  noble  answer  which  a  Roman  gener- 
al once  made  to  a  traitor,  who  came  and  tender- 
ed him  the  keys  of  a  town  that  he  had  besieged: 
"  Wretch,"  said  he,  "  know  that  it  is  not  yet  so 
bad  with  the  Romans,  that  they  should  stoop  to 
the  baseness  of  taking  towns  by  treachery." 


TURKISH  PROBITY. 

A  French  merchant,  whose  house  was  destroy- 
ed by  a  fire  at  Constantinople,  having  with  great 
difficulty  packed  up  some  valuables  in  a  trunk, 
and  being  obliged  to  look  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, on  quitting  the  house,  he  put  his  trunk  into 
the  hands  of  the  first  person  he  met,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Turkish  porter.  He  lost  sight  of 
the  man  in  the  confusion,  and  gave  up  all  idea  of 
recovering  his  property.  Some  months  after,  a 
Turk  met  him  in  the  street,  and  told  him,  that  he 
had  the  trunk  in  his  possession,  with  which  the 
merchant  had  entrusted  hiin  on  the  night  of  the 
fire,  and  that  he  had  long  sought  him  in  order  to 
restore  it.  The  trunk  was  then  returned,  with- 
out a  single  article  being  missing. 

LUCKY  LOTTERY  TICKET. 

That  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  is  a  maxim 
which  experience  has  long  ago  confirmed;  and 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  avarice  often  overleaps 
itself.  A  singular  instance  in  support  of  both 
these  acknowledged  truths,  occurred  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  in  the  British  metropo- 
lis. A  merchant,  somewhat  remarkable  for 
absence  of  mind,  had  left  his  counting-house  for 
the  Bank,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he 
intended  to  deposit  there;  on  reaching  Lombard 
Street,  he  found  his  pocket  cut,  and  his  pocket 
book  missing.  He  immediately  suspected  that 
his  pocket  had  been  picked  of  all  his  money,  and 
returning  home,  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
his  clerk.  What,  however,  was  his  astonish- 
ment, in  finding  that  he  had  left  the  money  be- 
hind, and  that  though  his  pocket-book  had  been 
taken  from  him,  yet  it  contained  nothing  but  a 
few  papers  of  little  consequence. 

Pleased  with  the  integrity  of  his  clerk,  who 


gave  him  the  money  he  thought  he  had  lost,  he 
promised  him  a  handsome  present;  but  neglect- 
ing to  fulfil  his  promise,  was  reminded  of  it. 
Unwilling  to  part  with  money,  he  gave  the  clerk 
one  of  two  lottery  tickets  he  had  purchased.  The 
young  man  would  have  preferred  money,  as  he 
had  parents  far  advanced  in  years,  who  depended 
upon  him  for  support;  he,  however,  was  con- 
tented, and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  had  cause 
to  be  so,  for  this  ticket  was  drawn  a  prize  of 
£20,000,  which  enabling  him  to  begin  business 
for  himself,  he  soon  rose  to  great  eminence  and 
wealth  as  a  merchant. 


LOUIS  XII. 
When  Louis  XII.  was  persuaded  to  retain  the 
Archduke  of  Austria  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  duped  by  the  artifices  of  Ferdinand, 
he  replied,  "  I  would  rather,  if  it  must  be  so,  see 
myself  deprived  of  my  kingdom,  the  loss  of  which 
might  hereafter  be  recovered,  than  forfeit  my 
honor,  which  can  never  be  restored.  The  ad 
vantages  which  my  enemies  obtain  over  me,  can 
scarcely  excite  surprise,  since  they  employ  means 
to  which  I  shall  never  resort,  a  contempt  for  good 
faith  and  for  honor." 


FAIR  AWARD. 

A  peasant  once  entered  the  hall  of  justice  at 
Florence,  at  the  time  that  Alexander,  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  was  presiding.  He  stated,  that  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  a  purse  of  sixty  ducats, 
and  learning  that  it  belonged  to  Friuli  the  mer- 
chant, who  offered  a  reward  often  ducats  to  the 
finder,  he  restored  it  to  him,  but  that  he  had  re- 
fused the  promised  reward.  The  duke  instantly 
ordered  Friuli  to  be  summoned  into  his  presence, 
and  questioned  why  he  refused  the  reward  1 
The  merchant  replied,  "That  he  conceived  the 
peasant  had  paid  himself,  for  although  when  he 
gave  notice  of  his  loss,  he  said  this  purse  only 
contained  sixty  ducats,  it  in  fact  had  seventy  in 
it."  The  duke  enquired  if  this  mistake  was 
discovered  before  the  purse  was  found  1  Friuli 
answered  in  the  negative.  "Then,"  said  the 
duke,  "  as  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  hon- 
esty of  this  peasant,  I  am  induced  to  believe 
that  there  is  indeed  a  mistake  in  this  transac 
tion ;  for  as  the  purse  you  lost  had  in  it  seventy 
ducats,  and  this  which  he  found  contains  sixty 
only,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  the  same." 
He  then  gave  the  purse  to  the  peasant,  and 
promised  to  protect  him  against  all  future  claim 
ants. 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 

In  the  war  between  Peter  the  Great,  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  Cantemir  Hospodar  of  Moldavia, 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  and 
used  every  exertion  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  the  Grand  Seignior.  In  this  he  failed, 
and  took  refuge  with  the  Czar,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  inability  to  fulfil  the  engagements  into 
which  he  had  entered,  was  favorably  received. 
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When  a  negociation  for  peace  was  begun,  the 
Grand  Viiier  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed,  on 
condition  that  Cantemir  should  be  given  up. 
"  No,"  replied  Peter,  "  I  would  rather  surren- 
der all  the  country  that  I  have  conquered  as  far 
as  Kiusk,  than  yield  to  his  demand.  Not  to 
keep  a  promise  when  it  has  been  once  given,  is 
to  forfeit  all  title  to  confidence  for  ever. 


COUNT  OSTERMANN. 
Previous  to  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  Peter  the  Great,  who  was 
anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  Wyburgh,  remit- 
ted a  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  Count  Oster- 
mann,  his  ambassador,  to  be  employed  in  obtain- 
ing the  most  favorable  terms  for  Russia.  Oster- 
mann  was  acquainted  with  the  poverty  of  the  no- 
bility, and  knowing  also  his  sovereign's  love  of 
economy,  disbursed  his  money  with  such  address, 
that  for  ten  thousand  ducats  he  accomplished 
his  purpose,  and  returned  the  remaining  ninety 
thousand  to  his  imperial  master. 

PATRIOT  ARTIST. 

When  the  King  of  France  had  reduced  Nancy, 
he  sent  for  Callot  to  engrave  that  new  conquest, 
as  he  had  done  that  of  Itochelle.  The  engraver 
begged  to  be  excused,  for  being  a  Lorrainer,  he 
could  not  do  any  thing  against  the  honour  of  his 
prince  and  country.  The  king,  instead  of  being 
displeased,  confessed  "  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  was 
happy  in  having  such  faithful  and  affectionate 
subjects." 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

A  Prussian  ecclesiastic,  of  the  name  of  Mylius, 
found  among  his  father's  papers,  a  promissory 
note  to  a  considerable  amount,  which  the  Prince 
Royal,  afterwards  Frederick  the  Great,  had  given 
him.  He,  therefore,  immediately  sent  it  to  the 
king,  with  the  following  letter: — 

"Sire — Among  my  father's  papers,  I  have 
found  the  enclosed  note.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
it  has  been  through  negligence,  or  any  other 
means,  that  it  has  not  been  cancelled.  I  know 
not,  but  I  leave  the  matter  to  the  disposal  of 
your  majesty." 

The  king  immediately  sent  for  Mylius,  and 
said,  that  he  well  remembered  receiving  the 
money  from  his  father,  and  that,  if  there  was  any 
error,  he  would  be  the  loser  himself.  He  imme- 
diately paid  the  money  with  interest. 


A  JUDGE  ABOVE  RESENTMENT. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the  lord 
justice  clerk  of  Scotland,  who  had  a  fine  avenue 
of  trees  leading  to  his  country  house,  though  not 
growing  on  ground  which  he  could  call  his  own, 
happened  to  displease  the  proprietor,  who  caused 
all  the  trees  to  be  cut  down.  The  damage  was 
irreparable,  but  his  lordship,  who  was  of  a  mild 
and  amiable  disposition,  submitted  to  it  in  si- 
lence. 


Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  it  happened, 
that  this  laird's  whole  estate  was  put  in  jeopardy 
by  the  next  heir  at  law  producing  a  prior  will, 
which,  though  it  had  long  lain  dormant,  appear- 
ed so  plain  and  genuine,  that  the  laird  nearly 
gave  up  his  right ;  and  abandoned  all  hope,  when 
he  found  it  must  be  decided  by  the  man  he  had 
so  deeply  injured.  The  strict  integrity  of  the 
judge  was,  however,  a  sufficient  guarantee,  that 
justice  would  be  impartially  administered.  The 
judge,  when  the  cause  came  before  him,  sifted  it, 
with  indefatigable  industry  and  zeal  for  public 
justice,  when  he  discovered  that  the  will  was  a 
forgery;  and  thus,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
the  laird  gained  his  cause.  He  then  waited  on 
the  judge  with  shame  and  confusion,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  would  never  have  recovered  the 
suit,  had  it  not  been  for  his  lordship,  as  his  own 
counsel  had  given  it  up.  "  You  have  nothing 
to  thank  me  for,"  said  the  judge,  "  but  my  hav- 
ing taken  due  pains  to  do  you  justice.  This  was 
a  duty  I  owed  to  myself,  and  I  should  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  place  I  occupy,  if  I  suffered  any 
injury  done  to  myself,  to  influence  me  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice." 

MAGNANIMOUS  LEGATEE. 

About  the  year  1772,  a  grocer  of  the  name  of 
Higgins  died,  and  left  a  considerable  sum  to  a 
gentleman  in  London,  saying  to  him  at  the  time 
that  he  made  his  will,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  any  relations,  but  should  you  ever  by  acci- 
dent hear  of  such,  give  them  some  relief."  The 
gentleman,  though  thus  left  in  full  and  undisputed 
possession  of  a  large  fortune,  on  which  no  per- 
son could  have  any  legal  claim,  advertised  for 
the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  and  after  some 
months  were  spent  in  enquiries,  he  at  length  dis- 
covered a  few  distant  relatives.  He  called  them 
together  to  dine  with  him,  and  after  distributing 
the  whole  of  the  money,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  consanguinity,  paid  the  expenses 
of  advertising  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

QUAKER  RESPONSIBILITY. 

A  young  man  desirous  of  entering  into  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  applied  to  a  wholesale 
linen  draper,  to  give  him  credit  for  goods  to  the 
amount  of  £500.  Being  asked  for  a  reference 
as  to  character,  he  mentioned  Mr.  B.,  a  quaker, 
who,  on  being  applied  to,  gave  the  young  man 
such  a  character,  as  induced  the  tradesman  im- 
mediately to  let  him  have  the  goods  he  wished 
for.  After  being  some  time  in  business,  and  by 
his  conduct,  justifying  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
he  fell  into  habits  of  dissipation,  neglected  his 
shop,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  became  in- 
solvent. The  injured  creditor  meeting  Mr.  B. 
complained  that  he  had  been  deceived'  as  to  the 
character  of  the  young  man,  by  which  he  had 
lost  £500.  The  honest  Quaker  replied,  that  he 
had  spoken  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  had 
been  deceived.  As,  however,  it  was  on  his  re- 
presentation the  credit  had  been  given  to  the  in- 
solvent, he  would  pay  the  debt;  which  he  did 
immediately,  by  a  cheque  on  his  banker. 
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A  POOR  MAN  ABOVE  ALL  REWARD. 
A  poor  man  who  was  porter  to  a  house  in  Mi- 
lan, found  a  purse  which  contained  two  hundred 
crowns.  He  immediately  advertised  it,  and  was 
applied  to  by  a  gentleman,  who  gave  sufficient 
proof  that  the  purse  belonged  to  him,  and  had  it 
instantly  restored.  Full  of  gratitude  at  recov- 
ering his  loss,  the  owner  offered  his  benefactor 
twenty  crowns;  but  he  positively  refused  to  ac- 
cept of  any  reward.  The  gentleman  who  had 
lost  the  money,  seeing  the  porter  thus  positive, 
threw  his  purse  on  the  ground,  and  in  an  angry 
tone  exclaimed,  "  I  have  lost  nothing,  nothing 
at  all,  if  you  thus  refuse  to  accept  of  so  trivial  a 
gratuity."  The  porter  then  consented  to  receive 
five  crowns,  which  he  immediately  distributed 
among  the  poor. 

THE  OLD  BOOKCASE. 

An  old  and  rich  clergyman,  who  had  long  been 
the  incumbent  of  a  valuable  rectory  in  the  vale  of 
Evesham  in  Worcestershire,  dying  in  1784,  his 
household  furniture  was  sold  by  auction.  The 
curate,  who  had  performed  the  whole  duty  of  the 
living  for  a  salary  that  was  very  inadequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  family,  purchased  an  old 
oaken  bookcase.  When  he  had  got  it  home, 
and  was  tenanting  with  loose  scraps  of  paper 
and  old  sermons,  those  drawers  which  had  for- 
merly been  the  depository  of  accumulating  wealth, 
he  found  a  drawer  which  he  could  not  return  to 
its  place;  in  ascertaining  the  cause,  he  discov- 
ered two  bags  of  gold,  of  two  hundred  guineas 
each.  Such  a  sum  would  have  made  the  curate 
happy  for  life ;  for  it  would  have  purchased  an 
annuity  of  double  the  amount  of  his  salary;  but 
the  good  man  considered  it  not  his  own,  and  in- 
stantly went  back  to  the  Parsonage,  and  return- 
ed it  to  the  administrators,  who  were  contented 
with  expressing  their  surprise  at  so  unexpected 
a  proof  of  integrity. 

FRANCIS  THE  FIRST. 

Chabot,  a  distinguished  admiral  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  of  France,  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  his  sovereign,  who  issued  a  commission  to  the 
Chancellor  Poyet,  and  other  judges,  to  bring  the 
admiral  to  trial,  on  an  indictment  preferred 
against  him  by  the  Royal  Advocate.  The  chan- 
cellor was  a  man  of  unlimited  ambition,  and 
hoping  to  please  the  king  by  condemning  the 
admiral,  seduced  some  of  the  judges  by  promises, 
and  others  by  threats,  to  join  him  in  his  decision. 
Though  nothing  could  be  proved  against  the  ad- 
miral, yet  the  chancellor  and  judges  decreed  the 
con6scation  of  his  estate,  dismissal  from  all  his 
offices,  and  imprisonment. 

The  king  learning  of  the  artifice  by  which  such 
a  judgment  had  been  obtained  against  the  admi- 
ral, instantly  restored  him  to  his  estate  and  his 
liberty,  and  caused  the  chancellor  to  be  degraded. 

PARDON  REFUSED  TO  ROYAL  BLOOD. 
When  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France 
disgraced  himself,  by  committing  robbery  and 
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murder  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Louis  XV.  would 
not  grant  a  pardon,  though  eagerly  solicited  to 
do  so  by  a  deputation  from  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  who  tried  him,  and  suspended  their  sen- 
tence until  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  known. 
"  My  lords  and  counsellors,"  said  the  king,  "  re- 
turn to  your  chambers  of  justice,  and  promulgate 
your  decree."  "  Consider,"  said  the  first  presi- 
dent, "  that  the  unhappy  prince  has  your  majes- 
ty's blood  in  his  veins."  "  Yes,"  said  the  king, 
"  but  that  blood  has  become  impure,  and  justice 
demands  that  it  should' be  let  out;  nor  would  I 
spare  my  own  son  for  a  crime,  for  which  1  should 
be  bound  to  condemn  the  meanest  of  my  subjects." 
The  prince  was  executed  on  a  scaffold  in  the 
court  of  the  grand  Chatelet,  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, 1729. 


COUNT  MUNICH. 
When  Catherine  the  Second  ascended  the 
throne  of  Russia,  she  solicited  Count  Munich  to 
accept  some  marks  of  her  favor,  although  she 
knew  he  had  been  the  most  formidable  opponent 
to  her  accession.  "  No,"  said  the  count,  "  I 
am  an  old  man  ;  I  have  already  suffered  many 
misfortunes;  and  if  I  purchased  a  few  years  of 
life,  by  compromising  my  principles,  I  should 
make  but  a  bad  exchange." 


CHARLES  V. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  strongly 
urged  to  violate  the  warrant  of  safe  conduct 
which  he  had  given  to  Martin  Luther;  but  he 
nobly  replied,  that  he  would  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessor  Maximilian  (who  had  not 
kept  his  promise  with  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague),  and  thus  do  an  act  that  would  make 
him  ashamed  of  looking  any  one  in  the  face  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 


COUNT  DE  GRAMMONT. 

Louis  XIV.  gave  early  signs  of  a  very  despo- 
tic character.  Several  of  his  courtiers  were  one 
day  entertaining  the  young  monarch,  in  public, 
with  an  account  of  the  policy  of  the  Turkish 
government,  assuring  him  that  the  sultan  had 
nothing  to  do  but  say  the  word,  whatever  it  was, 
whether  to  take  off  a  great  man's  head,  or  to 
strip  him  of  his  estate  or  employment ;  and  there 
was  a  crowd  of  servants,  called  mutes,  who  exe- 
cuted his  command,  without  reply.  "Why," 
said  the  youthful  monarch,  "  this  is,  indeed,  to 
be  a  king."  The  old  Count  de  Grammont,  who 
was  present,  heard,  with  indignation,  these  vile 
corrupters  of  youth;  and  with  honest  zeal  and 
loyalty,  immediately  stepped  forward,  and  said, 
*«  Sire,  but  of  these  same  sultans,  whose  authority 
is  represented  as  so  enviable,  I  have  known  three 
strangled  by  their  own  mutes,  within  my  memo- 
ry." The  Duke  of  Montausier  was  so  pleased 
with  this  noble  freedom,  that  he  forced  himself 
through  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  openly  thank 
ed  Grammont  for  his  honest  admonition. 
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TERCY    ANECDOTES. 


GEORGE  II. 

King  George  the  Second  valued  himself  great- 
ly on  his  royal  word,  nor  could  he  ever  be  prevail- 
ed on  to  retract  a  promise,  which  he  had  once 
made,  by  all  the  artifices  of  his  intriguing  min- 
isters, for  favorites  he  had  none.  He  could 
not  be  induced  to  caress  the  man  he  disliked,  on 
any  grounds  of  policy  ;  and  he  had  the  magnan- 
imity to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  those  who 
opposed  the  measures  of  government,  with  the 
greatest  vigor.  He  gave  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne.  When  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  heard 
of  the  baronet's  death,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
he  went  to  the  king,  to  inform  him  of  the  event. 
His  majesty  felt  no  satisfaction  on  the  melan- 
choly occasion,  but  nobly  said,  "  I  am  sorry  for 
it;   he  was  a  worthy  man,  and  an  open  enemy." 

DUKE   OF  RICHMOND. 

One  of  those  underlings,  who  form  a  sort  of 
gQ-between  with  the  two  political  parties  of  the 
state,  once  endeavored  to  get  the  patriotic  Duke 
of  Richmond  to  join  the  ministers.  He  insinu- 
ated that  there  were  some  vacant  ribbons  which 
his  majesty  had  to  dispose  of;  and  which  the 
king  kept  in  petto.  "Yes,"  replied  his  grace, 
"I  think  he  is  perfectly  right;  but  I  beg  that 
you  will  inform  whoever  sent  you  on  this  errand, 
that  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  all  the  rib- 
bons and  stalls  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  to  be 
purchased  on  such  humiliating  terms,  as  I  am 
already  convinced  will  be  annexed   to  their  dis- 


FAITHFUL  NURSE. 

Juliana  Maria,  the  second  wife  of  Frederic 
the  Fifth  of  Denmark,  anxious  to  secure  the 
crown  to  her  own  child,  laid  a  plan  for  murder- 
ing the  Crown  Prince  Christian,  to  whom  she 
was  step-mother.  The  young  prince  was  indis- 
posed, and  Juliana,  under  the  pretext  of  fond- 
ness, was  frequent  in  her  visits  to  him.  One 
day,  she  found  the  prince's  favorite  nurse  pre- 
paring some  gruel  for  her  young  charge,  over  a 
silver  lamp.  There  being  no  other  person  in 
the  room,  she  sent  the  nurse  out  to  fetch  her 
something,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  putting 
a  quantity  of  mineral  poison  into  the  gruel. 
The  nurse,  who  was  a  Norwegian,  had  long  sus- 
pected the  queen's  intentions;  she,  therefore, 
watched  her  closely,  and  perceived  the  queen  put 
something  in  the  gruel,  and  stir  it  up.  She  im- 
mediately called  a  domestic,  of  the  name  of  Wolff 
and  told  him  to  go  to  Count  Molckte,  and  give 
him  a  ring  that  she  handed  to  him,  and  request 
his  excellency  to  hasten  to  the  apartments  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  She  re-entered  the  room,  and 
the  queen  told  her  to  take  the  gruel  to  the^piinre, 
as  it  was  sufficiently  boiled,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  do  him  good.  Every  limb  shook  with 
horror  as  the  nurse  took  up  the  saucepan. 
««  Why  don't  you  go  with  it  to  the  prince  1  " 
said  Juliana.  "  Pardon  me,  gracious  queen," 
said  the  honest  nurse,  "  but  it  is  my  duty  to  dis- 


obey you."  "  How  daro  you  disobey  my  com- 
mands 1  "  said  the  queen.  The  nurse  did  not 
reply,  but  as  the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks, 
she  looked  significantly  at  the  gruel. 

The  queen,  torn  by  rage  and  fear,  at  seeing 
her  wicked  plot  frustrated,  determined  to  accuse 
the  nurse  of  an  attempt  to  poison  die  young  prince, 
and  was  actually  base  enough  to  charge  her  with 
it,  in  presence  of  Count  Molckte.  The  truth, 
however,  was  discovered;  the  king  from  that 
time  never  lived  with  the  queen,  and  the  faithful 
nurse  was  rewarded,  and  continued  in  her  of- 
fice. 


BANKRUPT  FAMILY  MADE  HAPPY. 

A  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  carried  on 
trade  with  equal  honor  and  propriety,  till  he  was 
turned  of  fifty  years  of  age,  was,  by  a  series  of 
unexpected  and  unavoidable  losses,  at  length  un 
able  to  comply  with  his  engagements,  and  his 
wife  and  children,  in  whom  he  placed  his  prin- 
cipal happiness,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  des- 
titution, which  doubled  his  distress.  He  com- 
forted himseif  and  them,  however,  with  the  re- 
flection, that  upon  the  strictest  review  of  his  own 
conduct,  no  want  either  of  integrity  or  of  pru- 
dence, could  be  imputed  to  him.  He  thought  it 
best,  therefore,  to  repair  to  Paris,  in  order  to  lay 
a  true  state  of  his  affairs  before  his  creditors, 
that  being  convinced  of  his  honesty,  they  might 
be  induced  to  pity  his  misfortunes,  and  allow  him. 
a  reasonable  space  of  time  to  settle  his  affairs. 
He  was  kindly  received  by  some,  and  very  civil- 
ly by  all;  and  wrote  immediately  to  his  family, 
congratulating  them  on  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
and  favorable  adjustment  of  his  difficulties.  But 
all  his  hopes  were  destroyed  by  ihe  cruelty  of  his 
principal  creditor,  who  caused  him  to  be  seized 
and  sent  to  a  gaol.  As  soon  as  this  melancholy 
event  was  known  in  the  country,  his  eldest  son, 
a  youth  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  listening 
only  to  the  dictates  of  filial  piety,  came  post  to 
Paris,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  father's 
obdurate  creditor,  to  whom  he  painted  the  dis- 
tress of  the  family  in  the  most  pathetic  terms, 
but  apparently  without  effect.  At  length,  in  the 
greatest  agony  of  mind,  he  said,  "  Sir,  since  you 
think  nothing  can  compensate  for  your  loss  but 
a  victim,  let  your  resentment  devolve  upon  me, 
let  me  suffer  instead  of  my  father,  and  the  mise- 
ries of  prison  will  seem  light  in  procuring  the 
liberty  of  a  parent,  to  console  the  sorrows  of  the 
distracted  and  dejected  family  that  I  have  left 
behind  me.  Thus,  sir,  you  will  satisfy  yoiv 
vengeance,  without  sealing  their  irretrievable 
ruin."  And  here  his  tears  and  sighs  stopped 
his  utterance.  His  father's  creditor  beheld  him 
upon  his  knees  in  this  condition  for  a  full  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  He  then  sternly  desired  him  to 
rise  and  sit  down;  he  obeyed.  The  gentleman 
then  walked  from  one  corner  of  the  room  to  the 
other  in  great  agitation  of  mind,  for  about  the 
same  space  of  time.  At  length,  throwing  his 
arms  about  the  young  man's  neck,  "  I  find,"  said 
he,  "  there  is  something  more  valuable  than  mo- 
ney:  I  have  an  only  daughter,  for  whose  frte  I 
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have  the  utmost  anxiety.  I  am  resolved  to  fix 
it.  In  marrying  you,  she  must  be  happy.  Go, 
carry  your  father's  discharge,  ask  his  consent, 
bring  him  instantly  hither;  let  us  bury  in  the  joy 
of  this  alliance,  the  remembrance  of  all  that  has 
passed." 


DENTATUS. 

When  the  Curius  Dentatus,  who  was  thrice  hon- 
ored with  dignity  of  consul  had  driven  Pyrrhus 
out  of  Italy,  he  divided  the  land  into  equal 
shares  amongst  all  his  army,  being  about  four 
acres  each,  and  reserved  no  more  for  himself, 
saying,  that  "  no  person  ought  to  be  a  general, 
without  being  contented  with  the  share  of  a  com- 
mon soldier." 

When  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  vanquished 
by  him  during  his  consulship,  offered  to  bribe  him 
by  large  sums  of  money,  he  told  them,  "  That  he 
had  much  rather  rule  over  rich  men,  than  be 
rich  himself;  and  that  he  that  could  not  be  worst- 
ed in  fight,  could  not  be  bribed  with  money." 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  the  time  the 
Samnites  came  to  bribe  Dentatus,  he  was  found 
by  them  at  his  little  country  farm,  sitting  Ly  the 
fire,  and  roasting  turnips. 


PATRIOTIC  EXHORTATION. 

Sebastianus  Forcarinus,  some  time  Duke  of 
Venice,  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb  in  St. 
Mark's  church,  the  following  exhortation  to  his 
countrymen:  "Hear,  O  ye  Venetians!  and  I 
will  tell  you  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
— it  is  to  contemn  and  despise  riches." 


EPAMINONDAS. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  Theban  generals, 
Epaminondas,  had  such  an  utter  disregard  for 
the  things  of  this  life,  and  his  whole  soul  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  the  pursuits  of  immortality,  that 
he  had  but  one  upper  garment,  and  that  a  poor 
one;  when  there  was  occasion  to  have  it  cleaned 
or  mended,  he  was  obliged,  for  want  of  another, 
to  stay  at  home  till  it  was  returned  from  the  ful- 
ler's or  tailor's.  At  one  time,  he  had  a  confi- 
dential offer  made  him,  from  the  Persian  king, 
of  a  large  sum  of  gold,  but  refused  it  with  dis- 
dain; and  "in  my  mind,"  saith  iElian,  "he 
showed  himself  more  generous  in  the  refusal,  than 
the  other  did  in  the  gift  of  it."  When  he  died 
on  the  field  of  Mantinaea,  he  did  not  leave  be- 
hind him  enough  of  worldly  estate,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  interment;  the  only  thing  found 
in  bis  house,  was  a  little  iron  spit. 


ROMANTIC  ACHIEVEMENT. 

Numerianus  was  a  teacher  of  boys  in  Rome, 
when,  moved  with  a  sudden  and  extraordinary 
impulse,  he  abandoned  his  boys  and  his  books, 
passed  over  secretly  into  Gaul,  and  there  pre- 
tending that  he  was  a  senator,  and  commissioned 
by  Severus,  the  emperor,  raised  an  army,  made 


war  against  Albinus,  the  enemy  of  Severus,  and 
routed  him  in  several  engagements.  The  em- 
peror receiving  intelligence  that  one  Numerianus 
was  doing  such  wonders  in  his  name,  concluded, 
that  though  unknown  to  him,  he  must  be  one  of 
the  senatorial  order,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  him  as 
such,  in  which  he  gave  him  due  praise  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  him,  and  assured  him 
of  every  support  in  prosecuting  that  career  of 
success  which  he  had  so  gloriously  commenced. 
j  Numerianus,  thus  confirmed  in  his  assumed  com- 
mand, made  large  additions  to  his  forces,  and 
went  on  achieving  one  victory  after  another,  till 
he  had  completely  subdued  the  enemy,  and  was 
enabled  to  remit  to  Severus,  out  of  the  spoil 
taken,  no  less  than  one  thousand  seven  hundrtd 
and  fifty  myriads  of  drachms.  All  these  things 
having  achieved,  the  ex-schoolmaster  returned 
to  Rome,  presented  himself  to  the  emperor,  ac- 
knowledged the  imposture  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  instead  of  petitioning  for  any  reward, 
in  wealth  or  honors,  for  the  great  services  he  had 
rendered,  and  the  large  sums  he  had  brought  in- 
to the  public  treasury,  only  prayed  that  the  em- 
peror would  not  tli ink  ill  of  what  he  had  done. 
Severus,  however,  acted  but  meanly  towards 
such  romantic  gallantry,  and  disinterestedness. 
He  was  cold  in  his  praises,  and  bestowed  on  the 
victorious  volunteer,  a  pension,  which  was  just 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  retire  into  the  coun- 
try, and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  respecta 
ble  obscurity. 


RESPECT  DUE    TO  OPPOSITION. 

When  Lord  North,  in  a  circle  of  statesmen 
and  courtiers,  was  once  naming  the  Marquess  of 
Granby  to  George  III.  in  terms  of  resentment  or 
rather  of  rancor,  for  siding  with  the  opposition, 
his  majesty  stopped  him  short,  with  saying,  "  Mv 
lord,  when  men  of  such  integrity  oppose  the  mea- 
sures of  government,  no  matter  whether  from 
reason  or  mistake,  it  rather  demands  from  ad- 
ministration more  scrupulous  enquiry  into  their 
own  conduct,  than  any  animadversion  on  that  of 
the  opposer.  From  such  a  scrutiny  only,  and 
that  must  be  a  candid  one,  can  the  true  motive 
of  a  good  man's  opposition,  and  the  means  of  re 
covering  him,  be  discovered." 


LORD  CHATHAM. 
When  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham, 
had  determinod  on  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Edge- 
cumbe  from  the  ministry  and  intimated  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  resignation;  his  lordship  said,  it 
was  excessively  impolitic  thus  to  turn  out  per- 
sons of  rank,  and  of  great  parliamentary  interest. 
"  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "  let  me 
feel  myself,  and  tell  you  that  1  despise  your  par- 
liamentary interest,  and  do  not  want  your  assist- 
ance. I  trust  to  the  uprightness  of  my  measures, 
for  the  support  and  confidence  of  my  sovereign, 
and  the  favor  and  attachment  of  the  people;  and 
acting  on  these  principles,  I  dare  look  in  the 
face,  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  connexion* 
of  this  country." 
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ADMIRAL  RODNEY. 

George  the  Second,  on  his  first  visit  to  Hano- 
ver after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  met  with 
such  weather  on  his  passage  to  Helvoetsluys,  that 
his  majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who  ac-  | 
companied  him,  were  under  the  necessity  of  he- 
tog  personally  relieved  by  Mr.  Rodney.  The 
king,  thinking  highly  of  the  obligation,  asked  i 
what  recompense  he  should  make  him  '!  Mr.  j 
Rodney  replied,  "  Sire,  I  am  no  courtier,  and 
if  I  were,  you  have  no  doubt  sufficient  claims 
on  me;  the  only  favor,  therefore  that  I  have  to 
ask,  is,  that  you  and  the  Duke  of  Chandos  will 
stand  godfather  to  my  son,  who  is  just  born." 
This  request  being  instantly  complied  with,  the 
child  was  baptised  George  Brydges.  The  king 
afterwards  took  the  boy  under  his  protection, 
sent  him  to  the  navy,  and  ere  long,  the  godson 
of  George  the  Second  became  the  celebrated 
Admiral  Rodney. 

BRUTUS  AND  CASSIUS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sardis  having  accused 
Lucius  Pella  of  embezzling  the  public  money, 
Brutus  finding  the  charge  proved,  branded  him 
with  infamy,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  for- 
merly censor,  and  frequently  employed  by  Brutus 
himself  in  offices  of  trust.  The  severity  of  this 
sentence  offended  Cassius,  who,  but  a  few  days 
before,  had  absolved  in  public  two  of  his  own 
friends  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  offence, 
continuing  them  in  their  offices,  and  merely  re- 
primanding them  in  private. 

Cassius  complained  to  Brutus,  and  in  a  friend- 
ly manner,  accused  him  of  too  much  rigor  and 
severity.  Brutus,  in  answer,  reminded  him  of 
the  Ides  of  March,  when  they  had  put  to  death 
Caesar,  who  neither  vexed  nor  oppressed  man- 
kind, but  who  was  only  the  support  of  those  who 
did.  "If,"  said  this  noble  Roman,  "justice 
could  be  neglected  under  any  color  of  pretence, 
it  had  been  better  to  suffer  the  injustice  of  Cae- 
sar's friends,  than  to  give  impunity  to  our  own; 
for  then  we  could  only  have  been  accused  of 
cowardice;  whereas  now,  if  we  connive  at  the 
injustice  of  others,  we  make  ourselves  liable  to 
the  same  accusation,  and  share  with  them  in 
the  guilt." 


ROMAN  EQUITY. 

M.  Popilius  Laenas,  the  Roman  consul,  being 
pent  against  the  Stelliates,  a  people  in  Liguria, 
bordering  on  the  river  Tanarus,  killed  and  took 
so  many  of  them  prisoners,  that  finding  the  forces 
of  their  nation  reduced  to  ten  thousand  men, 
they  submitted  to  the  consul  without  stipulating 
for  any  terms.  Popilius  took  away  their  arms, 
dismantled  their  cities,  reduced  them  all  to  slave- 
ry, and  sold  them  and  their  goods  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Such,  however,  was  the  equity  of  the 
Roman  senate,  that  they  resented  this  severe  and 
cruel  proceeding,  and  passed  a  decree,  com 
manding  Popilius  to  restore  the  money  he  ha 
received  for  the  sale  of  the  Stelliates,  to  set  them 
at  liberty,  to  rct.irn  them  their  effects,  and  even 


to  purchase  new  arms  for  them.  The  senate 
concluded  their  decree  with  words  which  poster- 
ity ought  never  to  forget,  "  Victory  is  glorious, 
when  it  is  confined  to  the  subduing  of  an  antract- 
able  enemy;  but  it  becomes  shameful,  when  it  is 
made  use  of  to  oppress  the  unfortunate." 


JOHN  LOCKE. 

Mr.  Locke  was  not  less  eminent  for  his  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  than  for  his  talents.  King 
William  pressed  him  to  go  as  ambassador  to  one 
of  the  principal  courts  in  Europe;  but  this  he 
declined,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  his 
health.  He  then  made  him  one  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  trade,  a  post  which  he  enjoyed 
for  many  years.  At  length,  when  his  health 
rendered  a  residence  in  the  country  necessary, 
and  he  could  not  pass  the  summer  in  London, 
without  endangering  his  health,  he  resigned  his 
commission  to  the  king;  disdaining  to  hold  an 
employment  of  that  importance,  when  no  longer 
able  to  discharge  its  efficient  duties.  The  king 
intreated  him  to  continue  in  office,  telling  him, 
that  a  few  weeks  attendance  in  town  would  be 
sufficient;  but  he  persisted  in  not  retaining  it  as 
a  sinecure. 

Mr.  Locke  was  afterwards  reproached  for  not 
having  made  interest  for  some  of  his  friends  to 
succeed  to  the  office,  or  at  least  to  inform  them 
of  his  intended  resignation  of  it.  "I  know," 
said  he,  in  answer  to  one  of  his  relations  who 
reproached  him  on  this  subject;  "  I  know  what 
you  tell  me  very  well,  but  that  was  the  ver\  rea- 
son why  I  would  not  communicate  my  intention 
to  any  one.  I  received  my  commission  generous 
ly  from  the  king  himself,  and  to  him  I  resolved 
to  restore  it,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
bestowing  it  on  some  man  worthy  of  his  bounty." 


FABRIC1US. 

When  the  physician  of  Pyrrhus  offered  to  Fa- 
bricius  to  poison  his  master,  the  noble  Roman 
general  sent  the  traitor's  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  say- 
ing, "  Prince,  know  better  for  the  future,  how  to 
choose  both  your  friends  and  foes."  To  requite 
such  an  act  of  generosity,  Pyrrhus  released  all 
the  Roman  prisoners;  but  Fabricius  would  only 
receive  them  on  condition  that  he  would  accept 
an  equal  number  in  exchange;  "  for,"  said  he, 
"do  not  believe,  Pyrrhus,  that  I  have  discovered 
this  treachery  to  you  out  of  particular  regard  to 
your  person,  or  for  the  hope  of  advantage,  but 
because  the  Romans  shun  base  stratagems,  and 
will  not  triumph  but  with  open  force." 

ROYAL  REMEMBRANCER. 

Yu,  Emperor  of  China,  had  a  minister  who 
never  failed  to  tell  him  of  his  faults  with  the  free- 
dom of  a  friend ;  this  was  so  frequent,  that  the 
emperor  became  displeased,  and  determined  to 
rid  himself  of  so  importunate  a  counsellor.  The 
queen,  his  mother,  being  informed  of  it,  instant- 
ly presented  herself  to  him,  and  wished  him  joy. 
"Joy,"  said  the  emperor,  "  of  what!  "     "  Why, 
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my  son,'*  said  she,  "  of  a  circumstance  that  has  t 
hardly  ever  happened  to  any  monarch  upon  earth ;  - 
you  are  in  possession  of  a  subject,  who  has  the 
courage  to  admonish  you  of  your  faults;  and 
who,  in  that  very  honest  quality,  is  the  finest 
courtier,  and  the  most  artful  flatterer:  since  he 
thus  insinuates,  that  you  have  the  virtue  and 
greatness  to  hear  it. " 

FATE  OF  PERFIDY. 
When  Tissaphernes,  finding  himself  superior 
in  forces,  violated  the  peace  he  had  sworn  to  ob- 
serve, and  commenced  hostilities  against  Agesi- 
laus, the  latter  said,  "  I  am  very  happy  at  this 
event,  because  Tissaphernes,  by  his  perfidy,  has 
engaged  the  gods  on  my  side."  The  result  was, 
that  Agesilaus  come  off  triumphant,  and  Tissa- 
phernes lost  the  battle  and  his  life.  "How 
could  it  be  otherwise!  "  said  Agesilaus,  "  it  is  a 
strange  delirium  in  those  who  are  making  war 
against  heaven,  to  expect  the  stars  should  be  fa- 
vorable to  their  designs." 

THOMAS  HOLLIS. 

No  transaction  in  the  benevolent  and  public- 
spirited  life  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.,  reflects 
greater  lustre  on  his  character,  than  a  letter  he 
wrote  from  Naples,  in  the  year  1751,  to  his  stew- 
ard, in  answer  to  one  he  had  received  from  him, 
stating,  that  a  living  in  his  gift,  was  likely  to  be- 
come vacant.  This  letter  exhibits  an  example 
of  honor  and  disinterestedness  in  the  discharge  of 
a  most  important  trust,  that  unfortunately  is  of 
rare  occurrence. 

Several  persons  had  applied  to  Mr.  Hollis,  to 
dispose  of  the  next  presentation  to  this  benefice; 
but  his  answer  was,  "  1  never  had  the  least  in- 
tention of  that  kind,  nor  have  I  now,  it  being 
one  of  the  last  ways  I  should  think  of  for  making 
money."  In  the  letter  to  his  steward,  he  states, 
that  he  will  give  the  living  to  the  individual  who 
shall  appear  to  him  to  possess  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  those  qualities  which  become  a  clergyman 
and  a  man ;  and  that  as  the  benefice  was  a  suffi- 
cient, and  even  handsome,  provision  for  a  cleu- 
gyman,  he  would  not  confer  it  on  a  person  who 
held  another  living,  nor  permit  him  to  retain  it, 
if  he  accepted  of  any  other  benefice.  When  the 
living  became  vacant,  Mr.  Hollis  assuring  him- 
self that  he  had  met  with  such  a  person,  immedi- 
ately presented  him  with  the  benefice. 

CHARLES  THE  FIFTH'S    SECRETARY. 

Eraso,  the  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  was  one  of  the  most  able  statesmen  of  his 
time,  and  a  man  of  the  strictest  honor  and  integ- 
rity. When  the  emperor  introduced  him  to  his 
son,  Philip  II.,  the  day  after  he  had  resigned  the 
crown  to  him,  he  said,  "  The  present  I  make  you 
now,  my  son,  is  greater  than  that  I  made  you 
yesterday."  Such  an  acknowledgment  from  a 
sovereign,  who  had  experienced  his  services,  and 
whose  abilities  to  judge  of  them  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, though  the  highest  compliment  any  minis- 
ter could  receive,  was  no  more  than  justice  to 
hig  merit* 


PEDRO  THE   FIRST. 

Pedro  the  First,  the  eighth  king  of  Portugal, 
distinguished  his  reign  by  a  steady  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice,  and  by  this  conduct, 
rendered  both  himself  and  his  people  happy. 

An  ecclesiastic,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  had  killed, 
a  mason  in  his  employment,  for  not  executing 
some  piece  of  work  agreeable  to  his  mind.  The 
king  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and 
left  it  to  the  proper  courts,  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  matter.  The  sentence  passed  on  the 
priest,  was,  that  he  should  be  suspended  from  say- 
ing mass  during  a  year.  At  this  slight  punish- 
ment, the  family  of  the  deceased  were  naturally 
highly  offended. 

The  king  caused  it  to  be  hinted  to  the  son  of 
the  mason,  that  he  should  kill  the  priest.  He 
accordingly  did  so,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of 
justice,  was  condemned  to  death.  On  this  sen- 
tence being  reported  to  the  king,  his  majesty 
asked,  "  what  was  the  young  man's  trade  1  " 
The  answer  was,  that  he  followed  his  father's. 
"Then,"  said  the  king,  "  I  shall  commute  this 
punishment,  by  restraining  him  from  meddling 
with  stone  and  mortar  for  one  twelvemonth." 

After  this  affair,  he  punished  capital  crimes 
in  the  clergy  with  death ;  and  when  they  desired 
that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  refer  causes 
to  a  higher  tribunal,  he  calmly  replied,  "  This 
is  what  I  mean  to  do,  for  I  send  them  to  the 
highest  of  all  tribunals,  to  that  of  their  Maker 
and  mine." 


DARIUS' 

When  Darius,  the  first  of  that  name,  was  on 
his  death  bed,  his  son  Artaxerxes  enquired  of 
him  by  what  policy  he  had  governed  the  king- 
dom for  nineteen  years,  as  he  wished  to  follow 
his  example.  "  My  son,"  said  Darius,  "  be  as- 
sured, that  if  my  reign  has  been  blessed  with 
greater  success  and  peace  than  those  of  my  pre- 
decessors, it  is  because,  in  all  things,  I  have 
honored  the  gods,  and  done  justice  to  every 
man." 

SWEDISH  EXILE. 

Baron  de  Mizelandwitz  was  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  senate,  which  was  deprived  of  all  pow- 
er by  Gustavus  the  Third,  in  the  revolution  which 
changed  Sweden  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Though  possessed  of  an  estate  worth  £10,000 
a  year,  he  abandoned  it  with  his  country,  saying, 
"  I  will  suffer  the  most  wretched  exile  abroad, 
rather  than  remain  a  slave,  where  I  have  a  right 
to  freedom."  He  then  took  up  his  residence  in 
Hamburgh,  where  he  lived  in  great  poverty,  lodg- 
ing in  a  miserable  apartment,  and  not  rich 
enough  to  keep  a  servant.  The  king  wrote  to 
him  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  inviting  his  re- 
turn to  his  estate  and  honors;  but  the  baron  ne- 
ver answered  his  letters.  The  king  then  sent 
him  a  remittance,  to  enable  him  to  live  more 
comfortably;  but  he  sternly  refused  it,  saying, 
"  I  will  rather  die,  than  receive  a  dollar  at  the 
hands  of  one  who  has  enslaved  my  country  "' 
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ECCENTRICITY. 


PERPETUAL  MOTION  SEEKER. 

Mr.  Stukeley  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
bred  to  the  law,  but  relinquished  the  profession, 
and  retired  into  the  country,  filled  with  the  pro- 
ject of  discovering  the  perpetual  motion.  During 
a  period  of  thirty  years,  he  never  went  abroad  but 
once,  which  was  when  he  was  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George  the  First; 
this  was  also  the  only  time  he  changed  his  shirt 
and  clothes,  or  shaved  himself,  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Stukeley  was  at  once  the  dirtiest  and  the 
cleanliest  of  men,  washing  his  hands  twenty  times 
a  day,  but  his  hands  only.  His  family  consisted 
of  two  female  servants,  one  of  whom  lived  in  the 
house,  and  the  other  out  of  it.  He  never  had  his 
bed  made.  After  he  relinquished  the  project  of 
the  perpetual  motion,  he  devoted  himself  to  ob- 
serving the  works  and  economy  of  ants,  and  stock- 
ed the  town  so  plenteously  with  that  insect,  that 
the  fruits  in  the  gardens  were  devoured  by  them. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  whenever  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  opened  the  trenches  against 
a  city  in  Flanders,  he  broke  ground  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  floor  in  his  house,  made  with  lime 
and  sand,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  advanced  in  his  approaches  regularly  with 
his  pick-axe,  gaining  work  after  work,  chalked 
out  on  the  ground  according  to  the  intelligence 
in  the  gazette;  by  which  he  took  the  town  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  at  Biddeford,  the  same  day  the 
duke  was  master  of  it  in  Flanders:  thus  every 
city  cost  him  a  new  floor.  Sterne  no  doubt  had 
Mr.  Stukeley  in  his  eye,  when  he  drew  the  char- 
acter of  My  Uncle  Toby. 

Mr.  Stukeley  never  sat  on  a  chair,  and  when 
he  chose  to  warm  himself,  he  made  a  pit  before 
the  fire,  into  which  he  leapt,  and  thus  sat  on  the 
floor.  He  suffered  no  one  to  see  him,  but  the 
heir  of  his  estate,  his  brother,  and  sister;  the 
first  never  but  when  he  sent  for  him,  and  that 
very  rarely;  the  others  sometimes  once  a  year, 
and  sometimes  seldomer,  when  he  was  cheerful, 
talkative,  and  a  lover  of  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
town.  Notwithstanding  his  apparent  avarice,  he 
was  by  no  means  covetous  of  money ;  for,  during 
his  seclusion,  he  never  received  nor  asked  for  any 
rent  from  many  of  his  tenants ;  those  who  brought 
him  money,  he  would  often  keep  at  an  inn  more 
than  a  week,  and  then  pay  all  their  expenses, 
and  dismiss  them  without  receiving  a  shilling. 
He  lived  well  in  his  house,  frequently  gave  to  the 
poor,  always  ate  from  large  joints  of  meat;  nev- 
er saw  anything  twice  at  table;  and  at  Christ- 
mas divided  a  certain  sum  of  money  amongst  the 
necessitous  of  the  town.  He  seemed  to  be  afraid 
of  two  things  only;  one,  being  killed  for  his 
riches;  the  other,  being  infected  with  disease; 
for  winch  reasons  he  would  send  lib  maid  some- 
times to  borrow  a  half  crown  from  his  neighbors, 


to  hint  he  was  poor;  and  always  receiving  the 
money  which  was  paid  him,  in  a  bason  of  water, 
to  prevent  taking  infection  from  those  who  paid 
him.  He  did  not  keep  his  money  locked  up,  but 
piled  it  on  the  shelves  before  the  plates  in  his 
kitchen.  In  his  chamber,  into  which  no  servant 
had  entered  during  the  time  of  his  remaining  at 
home,  he  had  two  thousand  guineas  on  the  top  of 
a  low  chest  of  drawers  covered  with  dust,  and 
five  hundred  on  the  floor,  where  it  lay  five  and 
twenty  years;  this  last  sum  a  child,  which  he 
was  fond  of  playing  with,  had  thrown  down,  by 
oversetting  a  table  that  stood  upon  one  foot;  the 
table  continued  in  the  same  situation  also: 
through  this  money  he  had  made  two  paths,  by 
kicking  the  pieces  on  one  side,  one  of  which  led 
from  the  door  to  the  window,  the  other  from  the 
window  to  the  bed.  When  he  quitted  the  Tem- 
ple in  London,  he  left  an  old  portmanteau  over 
the  portal  of  the  anti-chamber,  where  it  had  con- 
tinued many  years,  during  which  time,  the  cham- 
bers had  passed  through  several  hands ;  at  length 
a  gentleman  who  possessed  them,  ordered  his 
servant  to  pull  it  down  ;  it  broke  being  rotten,  and 
out  fell  four  or  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which 
were  found  to  belong  to  Mr.  Stukeley,  from  the 
papers  enclosed.  It  was  generally  supposed  at 
his  death,  that  he  had  put  large  sums  in  the 
hands  of  a  banker,  or  lent  them  to  some  trades- 
man in  London,  without  taking  any  memoran- 
dum; all  which  were  lost  to  his  heirs,  as  he 
would  never  say  to  whom  he  lent  them.  He  was 
afraid,  perhaps,  lest  he  should  hear  it  was  lost; 
for  there  are  some  that  can  bear  to  suspect,  though 
not  to  know  positively,  that  their  riches  have 
taken  to  themselves  wings.  After  more  than 
thirty  years  living  a  recluse,  he  was  at  last  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

•  The  gentleman  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
Town  Hall,  when  he  went  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  talked  with  him  on  every  subject  he 
could  recollect,  without  discovering  in  him  the 
least  tincture  of  madness.  He  rallied  himself  on 
the  perpetual  motion,  laughed  at  the  folly  of  con- 
fining himself  in-doors,  and  said  he  believed  he 
should,  some  time  or  other,  come  abroad  again, 
like  other  men.  He  was  always  esteemed  a  per- 
son of  good  understanding,  before  his  shutting 
himself  up.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  waa 
building  a  house,  the  walls  of  which  were  seven 
feet  thick. 


MEZERAY. 

The  French  historian,  Mezeray,  was  a  man 
subject  to  strange  humors;  extremely  negligent 
in  his  person;  and  so  careless  in  his  dress,  that 
he  might  have  passed  for  a  beggar,  rather  than 
what  lie  was.  He  used  to  study  and  write  by 
candle-light,  even  at  noon  day    in  the  summer; 
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and,  as  if  there  had  been  no  sun  in  the  world, 
always  waited  upon  his  company  to  the  door  with 
a  candle  in  his  hand.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy;  and  it  was  a  constant  way 
with  him,  when  candidates  offered  themselves 
for  vacant  places  in  the  academy,  to  throw  in  a 
blackball,  instead  of  a  white  one.  When  his 
friends  asked  him  the  reason  of  this  unkind  pro- 
cedure, he  answered,  that  "  it  was  to  leave  to 
posterity  a  monument  of  the  freedom  of  elections 
in  the  academy." 

AN  INDEPENDENT  FAMILY. 

Sir  Philip  Cravenleigh,  a  gentleman  of  good 
fortune  in  Shropshire,  built  a  house,  which  con- 
tained every  thing  that  other  persons  usually  erect 
offices  for,  viz.,  barns,  granary,  stables,  cow- 
house, piggery,  pigeon-house,  sitting,  drawing, 
and  bed  rooms,  all  surrounded  by  one  great  court. 
His  own  bed-chamber  was  next  to  the  barn,  be- 
cause he  liked  the  noise  of  the  flail  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  His  great  amusement  was  farm- 
ing ;  keeping  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  his  own 
management,  the  whole  produce  of  which  was 
consumed  by  his  own  family.  He  would  not 
suffer  a  single  penny  to  be  laid  out  for  any  arti- 
cle the  farm  produced;  such  as  wheat,  malt, 
hops,  meat,  butter,  milk,  cheese,  cider,  &c.  He 
extended  this  rigid  rule  to  wine ;  but  after  bring- 
ing his  son  up  as  a  gardener,  sent  him  to  France 
to  learn  the  art  of  planting  and  dressing  vines. 
On  his  return  home,  he  had  a  vineyard  planted, 
and  drank  the  wine  produced  from  it,  whether  it 
was  good  or  bad.  He  used  honey  instead  of 
sugar,  which  he  would  never  permit,  any  more 
than  tea,  to  enter  his  house. 

His  family,  from  a  wasteful  extravagance, 
were  once  two  months  without  bread;  but  still 
he  would  not  permit  a  single  loaf  to  be  bought, 
but  lived  himself,  and  made  all  his  family  live, 
upon  potatoes.  Sir  Philip  was  kind,  nay,  char- 
itable, and  much  beloved.  He  was  good-natured, 
unless  any  one  offered  to  contradict  his  humor; 
in  which  case,  he  became  angry  and  inflexible. 
He  governed  a  family  of  a  hundred  persons  like  a 
stern  but  sensible  bashaw;  and  never  had  any 
freaks  of  ill-nature,  either  with  his  family  or 


THE  SADDLER'S  DAUGHTER. 
A  rich  saddler,  whose  daughter  was  afterwards 
married  to  Dunk,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Halifax, 
ordered  in  his  will,  that  she  should  lose  the  whole 
of  her  fortune,  if  she  did  not  marry  a  saddler. 
The  young  Earl  of  Halifax,  in  order  to  win  the 
bride,  actually  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  to  a  saddler,  and  afterwards  bound  himself 
to  the  rich  saddler's  daughter  for  life. 


GETTING  A  PRIZE. 

Mr.  Lenthall,  who  was  descended  from  the 
Speaker  of  that  name,  while  he  lived  atBurford, 
had  a  very  good  butler,  who  one  morning  came 
to  him  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  rubbing  hi3 


forehead  in  that  indescribable  manner,  which  is 
an  introduction  to  something  which  the  person 
does  not  well  know  how  to  communicate,  he  told 
Mr.  Lenthall,  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  be  o- 
bliged  to  quit  his  service.  "  Why,  what  is  the 
matter,  John  1  has  anybody  offended  you  1 — 
I  thought  you  were  as  happy  as  any  man 
could  be  in  your  situation." — "  Yes,  please  your 
honor,  that 's  not  the  thing,  but  I  have  just  got  a 
prize  in  the  lottery  of  £3000,  and  I  have  all  my 
life  had  a  wish  to  live  for  one  twelvemonth  like  a 
man  of  two  or  three  thousand  a  year;  and  all  I 
ask  of  your  honor  is,  that  when  I  have  spent  the 
money,  you  will  take  me  back  again  into  your 
service." — "  That  is  a  promise,"  said  Mr.  Len- 
thall, "  which  I  believe  I  may  safely  make,  as 
there  is  very  little  probability  of  your  wishing  to 
return  to  be  a  butler  after  having  lived  as  a  gen- 
tleman." 

Mr.  Lenthall  was,  however,  mistaken.  John 
spent  nearly  the  amount  of  his  ticket  in  less  than 
a  year.  He  had  previously  bought  himself  a 
small  annuity  to  provide  for  his  old  age;  when 
he  had  spent  all  the  rest  of  his  money,  he  actual- 
ly returned  to  the  service  of  Mr.  Lenthall,  with 
whom  he  lived  many  years. 


DISCOUNTING  A  LEGACY. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  stock-jobber,  who  died  worth 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  consols,  was  so 
penurious  that  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  A  few  days  before 
his  decease,  the  officers  of  the  parish  in  which  he 
resided,  waited  upon  him  at  his  request;  they 
found  the  old  man  on  a  wretched  bed  in  a  gar- 
ret, making  his  dinner  on  a  thin  rasher  of  bacon 
and  a  potatoe,  of  which  he  asked  them  to  par- 
take. One  of  them  accepted  the  offer;  upon 
this,  the  miser  desired  his  cook  to  broil  hiin 
another;  but  finding  the  larder  was  totally  empty, 
he  harshly  rebuked  her  for  not  having  it  well  sup- 
plied with  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  to  cut  out  in 
rashers  whenever  it  was  wanted  for  company. 
He  then  informed  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  that 
he  had  left  by  his  will  £1000,  sterling,  for  their 
relief,  and  eagerly  enquired  if  they  would  not 
allow  him  discount,  for  prompt  payment  :  this 
being  assented  to,  apparently  much  delighted,  he 
immediately  gave  them  a  cheque  on  his  banker 
for  £950  !  and  soon  after  breathed  his  last. 


ECONOMICAL  SPORTSMEN. 

Some  years  ago,  there  lived  in  London,  a  very 
extraordinary  sporstmen,  a  Mr.  Osbaldeston, 
who  was  clerk  to  an  attorney.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  the 
North  of  England;  and  having  imprudently 
married  one  of  his  father's  servants,  was  turn- 
ed out  of  doors,  with  no  other  fortune  than  a 
southern  hound,  big  with  pup,  and  whose  off- 
spring from  that  time,  became  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  him.  With  half  a  dozen  children,  as 
many  couple  of  hounds,  and  two  hunters,  did  Mr. 
Osbaldeston  keep  himself,  family,  dogs,  and 
horses,  upon  an  income  of  si*cty  pounds  per  an- 
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num.  This,  too,  was  effected  in  London,  with- 
out running  into  debt,  or  ever  wanting  a  good 
coat  on  his  back.  To  explain  this  seeming  im- 
possibility, it  should  be  remarked,  that  after  the 
expiration  of  the  office  hours,  he  acted  as  an  ac- 
countant for  the  butchers  of  Clare  Market,  who 
paid  him  in  offal:  the  cleanest  morsels  of  this, 
he  selected  for  himself  and  family;  and  with  the 
rest,  he  fed  his  hounds,  which  were  kept,  in  the 
garret.  His  horses  were  lodged  in  his  cellar, 
and  fed  on  grain  from  a  neighboring  brewhouse, 
an  J  on  damaged  corn,  with  which  he  was  sup- 
plied by  a  corn-chandler,  whose  books  he  kept. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  season,  he  hunted;  and  by 
giving  a  hare  now  and  then  to  the  farmers,  over 
whose  grounds  he  sported,  he  secured  their  good 
will  and  permission;  and  several  gentlemen 
knowing  the  economy  of  his  hunting  establish- 
ment, connived  at  his  sporting  over  their  ma- 
nors. 


COUNT  DE  BUCKEBOURG. 

Count  Schuumbourg,  Lippe,  better  known  by 
the  title  of  the  Count  deBuckebourg,  was  as  sin- 
gular in  his  appearance  as  he  was  in  his  man- 
ners. When  he  commanded  the  Portuguese  ar- 
my against  the  Spaniards,  the  generals  of  the 
latter,  when  reconnoitring  with  their  telescopes, 
and  observing  the  count,  exclaimed,  with  one 
voice,  "  Are  the  Portuguese  commanded  by  Don 
Quixote  1  "  Indeed,  his  heroic  countenance 
and  flowing  hair,  his  tall  and  meagre  figure, 
and  above  all,  the  extraordinary  length  of  his 
visage,  might  well  bring  back  the  recollection  of 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha. 

The  count,  who  was  born  in  London,  was  fond 
of  contending  with  the  English  in  everything. 
Pie  once  laid  a  wager,  that  he  would  ride  a  horse 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  backwards;  and  in 
this  manner  he  actually  travelled  through  sev- 
eral counties  in  England.  He  also  travelled  the 
greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  on  foot,  and  in 
company  with  a  German  prince,  made  a  tour 
through  several  counties  as  a  common  beggar. 

The  count,  being  informed  that  part  of  the 
current  of  the  Danube  above  Regensburgh,  was 
so  strong  and  rapid,  that  no  person  had  ever 
dared  to  swim  across  it,  he  made  the  attempt, 
and  swam  so  far,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
saved  his  life. 


BRITISH    TIMON. 

Mr.  Gosling,  an  old  gentleman  who  lived  in 
Wych  Street,  about  the  year  1737,  was  called 
the  British  Timon,  or  woman-hater,  on  account 
of  his  never  employing  a  woman  to  do  anything 
about  bite.  He  occupied  two  rooms,  lighted  his 
own  fire,  cooked  his  own  victuals,  made  his  own 
bed,  and  washed  his  own  stockings  and  handker- 
chiefs, the  only  washable  articles  of  his  dress, 
for  he  wore  no  shirt,  nor  had  he  any  sheets  on 
his  bed.  His  dress,  which  was  remarkable  and 
antiquated,  was  preserved  with  the  utmost  care; 
and  he  used  to  strew  over  such  of  his  clothes  as 
he  did  not  wear  constantly,  cedar  saw-dust  and 


shavings:  he  used  the  same  process  with  hl» 
bedding. 


|  TARS  TREATING  AN  ACQUAINTANCE. 
As  a  party  of  sailors  were  going  to  Highgate, 
on  passing  a  farrier's  shed,  one  of  them  chanced 
to  observe  a  little  white  pony  standing  at  the 
door.  He  instantly  vociferated  to  his  compan- 
ions, that  it  was  the  pony  that  Prince  William 
(the  Duke  of  Clarence,  then  a  midshipman)  used 
to  ride  upon  in  Jamaica.  These  words  were  no 
sooner  uttered,  than  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party 
were  turned  on  the  pony;  and  almost  in  the  same 
moment,  they  one  and  all  sprung  forward  to  pour 
forth  their  congratulations  on  so  unexpected  a 
meeting.  The  first  transport  of  joy  being  over> 
they,  withont  enquiring  to  whom  the  pony  be- 
longed, took  it  up  in  their  arms,  carried  it  in 
triumph  to  a  neighboring  public  house,  into  which 
they  wished  to  carry  him;  but  Boniface  persuad- 
ed them  to  deposit  him  at  the  door.  Some  of 
them  ran  into  the  house,  and  soon  afterwards 
returned  with  a  quartern  loaf,  and  a  couple  of 
pots  of  porter.  The  bread  was  hastily  broken 
into  bits,  which,  with  the  porter,  were  thrown 
into  a  large  earthen  dish,  and  the  foaming  mess 
presented  to  the  little  favorite,  who  greedily  de- 
voured it,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of  those  bois- 
terous sons  of  good  humor,  whose  obstreperous 
mirth  brought  a  crowd  to  the  door. 

One  of  the  honest  tars,  eager  to  show  a  great- 
er share  of  zeal  for  his  prince,  or  affection  for 
the  little  animal,  of  whose  appetite  and  enjoy- 
ments he  probably  judged  from  his  own,  threw 
into  the  dish  half  a  pint  of  gin.  This  produced 
three  cheers,  and  appeared  so  gratifying,  that 
they  all  drank  bumpers  of  the  same  liquor,  to  the 
health  of  the  royal  midshipman,  and  his  little 
white  pony.  They  then  threw  down  some  sil 
ver,  without  counting  it,  conducted  the  pony 
back  to  the  farrier's  shop,  and  proceeded  on  their 
journey.  * 

AN  OLD   MAID'S  WILL. 

A  maiden  lady,  who  died  in  London  in  1786, 
left  the  following  singular  legacies  in  her  will. 

"  Item.  I  leave  to  my  dear  entertaining  Jacko 
(a  monkey,)  £10  per  annum  during  his  natu- 
ral life,  to  be  expended  yearly  for  his  support." 

M  Item.  To  Shock  and  Tib  (a  lapdog  and  a 
cat,)  £  5  each  for  their  annual  subsistence  du- 
ring life;  but  should  it  so  happen  that  Shock 
die  before  Tib,  or  Tib  before  Shock,  then,  and 
in  that  case,  the  last  survivor  to  have  the 
whole." 

The  legacies  in  remainder,  were  bequeathed 
to  her  niece. 


WHIMSICAL  TASTES. 
A  few  years  ago  a  young  lady  was  living  neai 
Exeter,  whose  eccentric  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies, were  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighborhood 
She  had  a  mortal  aversion  to  all  colors,  except 
green,  yellow,  or  white,  in  one  of  which  she  always 
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dressed.  She  has  been  known  to  swoon  away 
at  the  sight  of  a  soldier,  and  a  funeral  never 
failed  to  throw  her  into  a  violent  perspiration. 
She  would  not  eat  or  drink  out  of  anything  but 
queen's  ware  or  pewter;  and  was  as  peculiar  in 
what  she  ate  or  drank,  preferring  the  muddy 
water  of  the  Thames,  to  the  clearest  spring,  and 
meat  which  had  been  kept  too  long,  to  that  which 
was  fresh.  She  preferred  the  sound  of  the  Jew's 
harp  to  the  most  delicious  music,  and  had  in 
everything  a  taste  peculiarly  her  own. 

KINGLY   WANTS. 

Peter  Pindar  relates  the  following  story  in  one 
of  his  notes.  The  cry  of"  More  money,"  brings 
to  recollection  a  little  dialogue  amongst  the  many 
that  happened  between  the  King  of  the  Mosqui- 
toes and  myself  in  the  Government-house  at  Ja- 
maica, during  the  administration  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Trelawney.  His  majesty  was  a  very 
stout  black  man,  exceedingly  ignorant,  neverthe- 
less possessed  of  the  sublimest  ideas  of  royalty: 
very  riotous,  and  grievously  inclined  to  get 
drunk.  He  came  to  me  one  day,  with  a  voice 
more  like  that  of  a  bullock  than  a  king,  roaring, 
"Mo  drink  forking — mo  drink  forking]" — 
Peter  Pindar — "King,  you  are  drunk  already." 
— King — "No,  no;   king  no  drunk — king  no 

drunk — Mo  drink  for   king! Broder  George 

love  drink  " — (meaning  the  King  of  England.) 
— Peter  Pindar — "  Broder  George   does  not 

love   drink:    he   is   a   sober   man." — King 

"But  King  of  Mosquito  love  drink — me  will 
have  mo  drink-— me  love  drink  like  devil— me 
drink  whole  ocean!  " 


KEEPING    ACCOUNTS. 

An  old  tradesman  in  the  town  of  Sterling, 
used  to  keep  his  accounts  in  a  singular  manner. 
He  hung  up  two  boots,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
chimney;  and  in  one,  he  put  all  the  money  he 
received;  and  in  the  other,  all  the  receipts  and 
vouchers  for  the  money  he  paid;  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  or  whenever  he  wanted  to  make  up 
his  accounts,  he  emptied  the  boots,  and  by  count- 
ing their  several  and  respective  contents,  he 
was  enabled  to  make  a  balance  perhaps  with  as 
much  regularity,  and  as  little  trouble,  as  any 
book-keeper  in  the  country. 

DUKE  OF  WHARTON. 

The  Duke  of  Wharton  so  famed  for  his  many 
eccentricities,  making  a  call  one  morning  on  Mr. 

G ,  his   lawyer,  who   had   chambers  in    the 

Temple,  found  him  under  the  hands  of  his  barber. 
Throwing  himself,  therefore,  into  a  chair,  he 
took  a  pamphlet  which  lay  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  amused  himself  with  skimming  the 
pages  of  it,  till  Strap  had  finished  his  operation 
on  Mr.  G.'s  face.  The  duke  then  having  laid 
down  his  pamphlet,  and  stroked  his  chin,  started 
up,  and  said  to  Strap,  "  Come,  friend,  get  your 
things  ready  to  shaTe  me.'* 
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He  accordingly  obeyed  the  duke  with  alacrity 
(being  no  stranger  to  his  grace's  person,)  and 
shaved  him  to  his  satisfaction.  The  duke  then, 
having  wiped  his  face,  and  replaced  his  wig  be- 
fore the  glass,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket; 
but  drawing  it  out  again  hastily,  expressed  no 
small  uneasiness  that  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for 
the  removal  of  his  beard. 

"  Oh,  and  please  your  grace,"  said  Strap* 
simpering,  "  it  is  no  matter,  your  grace  is  very 
welcome."  "  Yes,  but  it  is,  though,"  replied 
the  duke;  "I  hate  to  be  in  debt;  therefore* 
come — sit  down  in  that  chair,  and  I  will  shavo 
you,  and  then  we  shall  be  even  (winking  at  the 
same  time  to  Mr.  G.). 

Strap  looked  rather  foolish,  and  made  some 
awkward  speeches,  but  they  were  of  no  service 
to  him:  the  duke  was  peremptory,  so  down  hei 
sat. 

The  duke  went  to  work  with  much  mock  so 
lemnity,  and  having  shaved  the  poor  fellow,  in  a 
style  not  amiss  for  a  duke,  he  exclaimed,  "  There,- 
iriend,  I  am  out  of  debt,"  and  ran  down  stairs* 
laughing  most  heartily. 

f 

PLAGUING  THE  DOCTORS. 

Mr.  Cooke,  the  miser  of  Pentonville,  as  h& 
was  called,  was  a  great  annoyance  to  gentlemen 
of  the  faculty.  He  used  to  put  on  ragged  clothes,- 
and  go  as  a  pauper  to  Mr.  Saunders  and  other 
gentlemen,  to  have  gratuitous  advice  for  his  eyes} 
get  a  letter  for  the  dispensary,  and  attend  there 
as  a  decayed  tradesman,  for  several  weeks,  until 
detected.  Having  a  wound  in  his  leg,  he  em- 
ployed a  Mr.  Pigeon,  who  lived  nearly  opposite 
to  him,  in  White  Lion  Street,  Pentonville,  to 
cure  it.  "How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  be- 
fore you  can  cure  it!  "  "  A  month.''  "  And 
how  much  must  1  give  you!  ,51  Mr.  Pigeon,  who- 
saw  the  wound  was  not  of  any  great  importances 
answered,  "  A  guinea."  "  Very  well,"  replied 
Cooke;  "  but  mark  this;  a  guinea  is  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money,  and  when  I  agree  upon 
sums  of  such  magnitude,  I  go  upon  the  system  oi 
no  cure  no  pay;  so,  if  I  «..„i  not  cured  by  the  ex- 
piration of  the  month,  I  pay  you  nothing."  This 
was  agreed  to.  After  diligent  attention,  the 
wound  was  so  near  being  healed,  that  Cooke  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied,  and  would  not  let  Pi- 
geon see  it  any  more.  However,  within  two  or 
three  days  of  the  month  being  completed,  the  old 
fellow  got  some  sort  of  plaister,  with  cuphorbium 
on  it,  from  a  farrier,  and  made  a  new  wound  on 
the  place  where  the  former  had  been ;  and  send- 
ing for  Pigeon  the  last  day  of  the  month,  showed 
him  that  his  leg  was  not  well,  and  that  of  course 
the  guinea  he  had  agreed  for  was  forfeited.  This 
story  the  old  fellow  used  to  tell  of  himself  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  call  it  "  phrcking  a  Pi- 
geon." When  on  his  death  bed,  he  sent  for  se- 
veral medical  men ;  some  of  them  would  not  at- 
tend ;  but  among  others  who  went  to  see  him, 
was  Mr.  Aldridge,  of  Pentonville.  At  one  of 
the  interviews,  he  earnestly  entreated  Mr*  Al- 
dridge to  tell  him  j  mdidly  how  long  he  thought 
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he  might  live.  The  answer  was,  he  might  pro- 
bably live  six  days.  Cooke,  collecting  all  his 
strength,  and  starting  up  in  bed,  exclaimed, 
"  And  are  you  not  a  dishonest  man,  a  rogue,  and 
a  robber,  to  serve  me  sol  "  '*  How  sol  "  asked 
Mr.  Aldridge,  with  surprise.  "  Why,  sir,  you 
are  no  better  than  a  pickpocket,  to  go  to  rob  me 
of  my  gold,  by  sending  in  two  draughts  a  day,  to 
a  man  that  all  your  physic  will  not  keep  alive 
above  six  days!  Get  out  of  my  house,  and  never 
come  near  me  again.'* 


BIRD  FANCIER. 

Lady  Reade,  of  Shipton  in  Oxfordshire,  when 
advanced  in  years,  devoted  all  her  time,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  property,  to  her  avia- 
ry, which  was  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
diversified  of  any  in  this  country.  When  she 
travelled  between  London  and  Shipton,  she  at- 
tracted almost  as  much  attention  as  monarchy 
itself.  At  the  inns  where  she  stopped,  the  gates 
were  usually  shut,  to  afford  her  an  opportunity  of 
disembarking,  and  landing  her  cargo  of  parrots, 
monkies,  and  other  living  attendants,  who  were 
stowed  in  and  about  her  carriages. 


WHERE  AM  11 

Henry  Topham,  the  strong  man  of  Islington, 
who  could  break  ropes  of  two  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  bend  kitchen  pokers  on  his  arm,  or 
his  neck,  was  on  his  way  home  one  night,  when, 
finding  a  watchman  fast  asleep  in  his  box,  he 
took  the  whole  on  his  shoulders,  and  carried  the 
load  with  the  greatest  ease.  When  he  reached 
Bunhill  Fields  burying  ground,  he  dropped  the 
poor  fellow  and  his  dormitory  over  the  wall. 
The  watchman  awaking,  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  whether  or  not  he  was  in  the  land  of  the 
living ;  and  on  recovering  from  his  fright,  seemed 
to  be  only  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  graves 
around  him. 


AVOIDING"  THE  COLD. 

The  following  account  of  a  Mr.  Tallis,  who 
lived  at  the  Crown  at  Burcott,  near  Droitwich, 
and  kept  his  bed  eight  and  twenty  years,  in  order 
to  keep  himself  warm,  was  written  in  1753,  by 
a  gentleman  who  visited  him.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  then  seventytwo  years  of  age,  and  so 
hearty  in  his  appetite,  that  a  double  quantity  of 
victuals  was  always  sent  up  to  him  :  he  was 
cheerful  in  conversation,  and  in  countenance 
lively  and  intelligent.  As  warmth  was  his  ob- 
ject, in  keeping  his  bed,  he  had  no  lack  of  cloth- 
ing. "His  nightcap,"  says  his  biographer, 
*'  consists  of  the  following  particulars;  nearest 
nis  head,  is  a  cap  made  of  two  yards  of  flannel, 
doubled  and  quilted,  over  which  he  has  eight 
more  of  the  same  sort,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  eighteen  yards.  Over  these  he  has  two  linen 
c;tps,  of  the  like  quality  and  size.  Next  comes 
whftt  he  calls  his  crown,  which  is  forty  yards  of 
Cdnnel;  and  to  crown  this,  he  has  ten  single 
linen  caps,  and  as  maay  flannel;    bo  that  the  full 


contents  of  his  night  cap  are  eightyfour  yards: 
and  it  is,  including  his  head,  as  large  as  a  bee- 
hive. Upon  his  breast,  there  lays  a  piece  of 
flannel  strained  upon  a  light  square  wooden 
frame,  which  he  lays  over  his  face  when  he  is 
going  to  sleep.  He  has  two  stoppers  of  cork 
fitted  to  his  nostrils,  but  these  he  uses  only  in  the 
winter;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  he 
takes  so  much  pains  to  keep  himself  warm  in 
bed,  he  will  never,  in  the  coldest  season,  suffer  a 
fire  in  his  room.  His  sheets  are  lined  with  flan- 
nel, and  quilted;  when  they  make  his  bed,  he 
turns  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  is  never 
moved  out  of  it  but  once  a  year,  when  they  draw 
another  bed  close  to  the  side  of  that  in  which  he 
lies,  and  he  tumbles,  or  is  tumbled,  into  it.  He 
changes  his  bed  clothes  and  bedding,  and  his 
night  cap,  once  a  year.  The  reason  for  so  ec- 
centric a  mode  of  life,  he  readily  narrated  to  his 
friend.  He  stated,  that  when  he  was  young,  and 
had  the  care  of  his  father's  farm,  he  discovered 
an  old  woman  who  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
stealing  sticks  from  the  hedges.  She  had  got  a 
bundle,  which  he  ordered  her  immediately  to  lay 
down.  She  did  so,  then  falling  on  her  knees, 
with  uplifted  hands,  she  prayed  that  he  might 
never  more  be  warm,  and  never  know  the  warmth 
of  a  fire.  '  Immediately,'  said  he,  in  relating 
the  circumstance,  •  I  began  to  feel  myself  chilly, 
and  I  have  been  growing  colder  and  colder  ever 
since.'  He  began  first  to  wear  two  shirts,  then 
three,  and  soon  doubling  coats,  waistcoats,  &c, 
until,  at  length,  he  was  unable  to  drag  them  about, 
and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed, 
which  wras  not,  however,  until  twenty  years  after 
his  encounter  with  the  old  woman." 


PETERSBURGH    MISER. 

A  Russian  merchant,  who  was  so  immensely  rich 
that  on  one  occasion  he  lent  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine the  Second,  a  million  of  rubles,  used  to  live 
in  a  small  obscure  room  at  St.  Petersburg^, 
with  scarcely  any  fire,  furniture,  or  attendants, 
though  his  house  was  larger  than  many  palaces. 
He  buried  his  money  in  casks  in  the  cellar,  and 
was  so  great  a  miser,  that  he  barely  allowed 
himself  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  He 
placed  his  principal  security  in  a  large  dog  of 
singular  fierceness,  which  used  to  protect  the  pre- 
mises by  barking  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night. 
At  length  the  dog  died;  when  the  master,  either 
prevented  by  his  avarice  from  buying  another 
dog,  or  fearing  that  he  might  not  meet  with  one 
which  he  could  so  well  depend  on,  adopted  the 
singular  method  of  performing  the  canine  service 
himself,  by  going  his  rounds  every  evening,  and 
barking  as  well  and  as  loud  as  he  could,  in  im- 
itation of  his  faithful  sentinel. 


MARLBOROUGH. 
The  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  some  years 
before  his  death,  retired  occasionally  to  Bath, 
and  often  amused  himself  with  cards,  though  he 
seldom  ventured  to  play  high.  One  night  he 
was  engaged  at  piquet  with   Dean   Jones,  froca- 
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whom  lie  won  sixpence,  and  exacted  the  pay- 
ment. The  Dean  declared  he  had  no  silver; 
but  the  duke  saying  he  wanted  it  to  pay  lor  his 
chair,  he  borrowed  the  money,  and  gave  it  to 
him.  The  dean  knowing  the  avarice  of  his 
grace,  watched  him,  and  saw  him  walking  home 
in  order  to  save  the  sixpence.  Dean  Swift  al- 
luding to  this  weakness  in  the  duke,  says,  "  That 
in  all  his  campaigns  he  never  lost  his  baggage;" 
and  Pope  speaks  of  him  as  one  who  would 

"  Now  save  a  kingdom,  and  now  save  a  groat." 

One  day  as  the  duke  was  looking  over  some 
papers  in  his  scrutoire  with  Lord  Cadogan,  he 
opened  one  of  the  drawers,  took  out  a  green 
purse,  and  turned  some  broad  pieces  out  of  it, 
and  after  viewing  them  for  some  time  with  a 
satisfaction  that  appeared  very  visible  in  his 
face,  <<  Cadogan,"  says  he,  "  observe  these 
pieces  well ;  they  deserve  to  be  observed.  There 
are  just  forty  of  them ;  it  is  the  very  first  sum  I 
ever  got  in  my  life,  and  I  have  kept  it  always 
unbroken  from  that  very  time  to  this  day." 
"  This  shows,"  observed  Pope  to  Mr.  Spence, 
"  how  early  and  how  strong  this  passion  must 
have  been  upon  him." 


LA  FONTAINE. 

La  Fontaine  is  recorded  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  absent  of  men ;  and  Furetiere  relates 
a  circumstance,  which,  if  true,  isone  of  the  most 
singular  distractions  possible.  La  Fontaine  at- 
tended the  burial  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  some 
time  afterwards  he  called  to  visit  him.  At 
first  he  was  shocked  at  the  information  of  his 
death;  but  recovering  from  his  surprise,  he  ob- 
served— "  It  it  true  enough,  for  now  I  recollect 
I  went  to  his  burial." 


A  QUEER  SHAVER. 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wal- 
ton, from  Luzerne  county,  entered  the  Court 
House  of  Sunbury,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
took  a  seat  at  the  council  table,  produced  a  shav- 
ing apparatus,  and  was  about  commencing  the 
operation  of  shaving  his  beard,  which  had  not 
been  taken  off  for  upwards  of  three  years,  and 
was  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  His  strange  ap- 
pearance attracted  the  attention  of  the  court, 
and  every  person  present.  The  court,  to  pre- 
vent interruption,  ordered  the  man  to  be   taken 


iway. 


He  resisted,  and  at  length  was  indulged 


by  the  court.  He  said  he  had  been  commanded 
by  his  Maker  to  do  it,  on  that  very  day,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  court,  and  with  the  same  razor  which 
he  produced.  Warm  water  was  provided,  and 
he  soon  disencumbered  himself  of  his  beard,  put 
up  his  shaving  utensils,  thanked  the  court  for 
their  indulgence  and  walked  away  _  seemingly 
much  pleased. 

SILENT  BEGGAR. 
In  1805,  a  man,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Old  Harry,  died  at  Lytharc,  in  Lancashire.    Up- 


wards of  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  his 
first  appearance  at  that  place,  and  during  an  un- 
interrupted residence  till  his  death,  no  account 
of  his  parentage,  place  of  nativity,  or  occupation, 
could  ever  be  obtained  from  him.  He  was  never 
known  to  crave  charity,  otherwise  than  by  the? 
silent  mode  of  exposing  himself  to  the  view  of 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  accustomed  to 
relieve  his  wants.  His  reason  seemed  to  have 
received  a  shock,  from  some  cause  or  other,  for 
at  intervals  he  evinced  a  sound  state  of  mind, 
both  by  his  conversation,  and  his  accurate  dis- 
play of  writing  and  arithmetic;  while  at  other 
times,  he  showed  evident  marks  of  a  disordered 
imagination.  He  said  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1730,  and  would  often  gratify  himself  with  talk- 
ing about  going  to  Beverly  market.  His  dia- 
lect evidently  seemed  to  have  been  collected  from 
that  part  of  Yorkshire.  He  called  himself  Hen-- 
ry  Stephenson,  and  said  he  was  a  married  man; 
but  here  he  would  end  his  discourse ;  his  reflec- 
tion seemed  to  recoil  at  every  question  relating 
to  the  connexions  of  his  youthful  days,  the  en- 
dearing ties  of  conjugal  affection,  or  the  pleas- 
ing and  domestic  scenes  which  must  have  attend 
ed  him  in  early  life. 

THE  BEST  OF  FROLICS. 

The  profligate  Duke  of  Wharton  being  one 
day  in  company  with  Swift,  recounted  several 
extravagances  he  had  run  through.  Swift  kind- 
ly observed  to  him,  "  You  have  had  your  frolics, 
my  lord,  let  me  recommend  one  more  to  you ;  take 
a  frolic  to  be  virtuous;  take  my  word  for  it,  that 
one  will  do  you  more  honor,  than  all  the  other 
frolics  of  your  whole  life." 

PETER  BIG  BROGUES. 

A  young  Irishman  of  the  county  of  Meath, 
named  Peter  Gaynor,  resolved  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  make,  as  the  saying  is,  his  fortune 
On  the  day  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  he  had  on 
a  pair  of  shoes  of  such  enormous  size,  that  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  who  had  assembled  in 
great  numbers  to  wish  him  long  life  and  good 
luck,  unanimously  dubbed  him  with  the  name  of 
Peter  Big  Brogues.  Peter,  with  a  great  deal 
of  eccentricity,  was  shrewd,  industrious,  perse- 
vering, and  obliging;  in  the  coarse  of  years,  he 
acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  lived  to  see  his 
only  child  married  to  Sir  George  Colebrook, 
chairman  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  a 
banker  in  London,  to  whom  Big  Brogues  gave 
with  his  daughter  two  hundred  thousand  pounds » 

EPICURISM. 

Mr.  Rogerson,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  large 
fortune  in  Gloucestershire,  after  receiving  an  ex- 
cellent education,  was  sent  abroad  to  make  the 
grand  tour.  In  this  journey,  young  Rogerson 
attended  to  nothing  but  the  various  modes  of 
cookery,  and  the  methods  of  eating  and  drinking 
luxuriously.  Before  his  return,  his  father  died, 
when  he  entered  into  the  possession  of  a  very 
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large  fortune,  and  a  small  landed  estate.  He 
was  now  able  to  look  over  his  notes  of  epicurism, 
and  lo  discover  where  the  most  exquisite  dishes 
were  to  be  had,  and  the  best  cooks  to  be  procur- 
ed. He  had  no  other  servants  in  his  house  but 
men  cooks,  for  his  footman,  butler,  housekeeper, 
coachman,  and  grooms,  were  all  cooks.  Amongst 
those  that  were  more  professionally  so,  were 
three  cooks  from  Italy,  one  from  Florence,  an- 
other from  Sienna,  and  another  from  Viterbo, 
who  was  employed  for  the  special  purpose  of 
dressing  one  particular  dish  only,  the  docce  pic- 
cante  of  Florence.  He  had  also  a  German  cook 
for  dressing  the  livers  of  turkies,  and  the  rest 
were  all  French. 

Mr.  Rogerson  had  a  messenger  constantly  tra- 
velling between  Brittany  and  London,  to  bring 
him  the  eggs  of  a  certain  sort  of  plover  near  St. 
Malo;  and  so  extravagant  was  he,  that  he  has 
ate  a  single  dinner  which,  though  consisting  of 
two  dishes  only,  cost  him  upwards  of  fifty  guin- 
eas. He  counted  the  minutes  between  his  meals, 
and  was  wholly  absorbed  in  devising  means  to 
indulge  his  appetite. 

In  the  course  of  nine  years,  he  found  his  table 
dreadfully  abridged  by  the  ruin  of  his  fortune, 
and  he  was  verging  fast  to  poverty.  When  he 
had  spent  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and pounds,  and  was  totally  ruined,  a  friend 
gave  him  a  guinea  to  keep  him  from  starving; 
but  a  short  time  after,  he  was  found  dressing  an 
ortolan  for  himself.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
died  by  his  own  hands. 

SAUCY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr.  John  Langley,  an  Englishman,  who  set- 
tled in  Ireland,  where  he  died,  left  the  following 
extraordinary  will: 

■*  I,  John  Langley,  born  at  Wincauton  in 
Somersetshire,  and  settled  in  Ireland  in  the 
year  1651,  now  in  my  right  mind  and  wits,  do 
make  my  will  in  my  own  hand-writing.  I  do 
leave  all  my  house  goods,  and  farm  of  Black  Ket- 
tle, of  two  hundred  and  fiftythree  acres,  to  my 
son,  commonly  called  Stubborn  Jack;  to  him 
and  his  heirs  forever,  provided  he  marries  a  Pro- 
testant woman,  but  not  Alice  Kendrick,  who 
called  me  Oliver's  whelp.  My  new  buck-skin 
breeches,  and  my  silver  tobacco-stopper,  with  J. 
L.  on  the  top,  I  give  to  Richard  Richards,  my 
comrade,  who  helped  me  off  at  the  storming  of 
Clonmell,  when  I  was  shot  through  the  leg.  My 
said  son  John  shall  keep  my  body  above  ground  six 
days  and  six  nights  after  I  am  dead;  and  Grace 
Kendrick  shall  lay  me  out,  who  shall  have  for  so 
doing  five  shillings.  My  body  shall  be  put  upon 
the  oak  table,  in  the  brown  room,  and  fifty  Irish- 
men shall  be  invited  to  my  wake,  and  every  one 
shall  have  two  quarts  of  the  best  aqua  vita,  and 
each  one  a  skein,  dish,  and  knife  laid  before 
Finn;  and  whan  the  liquor  is  out,  nail  up  my 
coffin,  and  ce:nmit  me  to  e.irth,  whence  I  came. 
'Hi is  is  mv  will.  Witness  my  hand,  this  third 
•f  March,  1674. 

JOHN    LANGLEY." 

Soo\»  of  Mr.  Langley's  frieeds  asked  him  why 


he  would  be  at  such  expense  in  treating  the  Irish 
men  whom  he  hated  1  He  replied,  that  if  the> 
got  drunk  at  his  wake,  they  would  probably  get 
to  fighting  and  kill  one  another,  which  would  do 
something  towards  lessening  the  breed. 


ADMONITION  AND  THANKS. 
Mr. Cox,  who  was  parish-clerk  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  once  lent 
a  man  fifty  shillings,  which  he  kept  him  out  of 
for  several  years.  When  Cox  called  at  his 
house,  he  could  never  find  him  at  home,  though 
he  always  went  to  church  on  Sunday,  where  he 
confronted  his  creditor  in  the  middle  aisle.  Cox 
was  much  mortified  at  this  assurance,  and  resolv 
ed  one  way  or  another  to  remind  him  of  his  ob 
ligation;  and  that  too  while  laboring  in  his  pro 
per  vocation.  One  Sunday,  when  his  old  an 
tagonist  Avas  seated,  and  bidding  defiance  to  all 
pecuniary  claims,  Cox,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  repeated  the  first  lines  of  two  staves  he  had 
selected,  commencing — 

"  The  wicked  borroweth,  and  payeth  not  again." 

This  admonition  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the 
next  day  the  man  called  and  paid  him  the  money. 

Mr.  Cox,  who  was  a  facetious  old  man,  and 
loved  his  pipe  and  glass,  had  some  difficulty  of 
getting  out  from  his  wife,  who  was  somewhat  of 
a  termagant.  At  length  she  died,  and  it  was 
observed,  that  on  the  evening  she  was  buried,  the 
old  clerk  gave  out  the  psalm  beginning — 
"This  is  a  joyful  day  indeed." 

DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

The  eccentric  Duke  of  Newcastle  kept  the 
most  princely  table,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
domestics,  of  any  nobleman  in  the  three  king- 
doms. He  would  never  suffer  any  one  of  them, 
during  a  series  of  years,  to  dispose  of  any  part 
of  their  old  liveries,  but  made  this  usual  perqui- 
site  up  to  them  in  money,  and  the  cast-off  clothes 
were  carefully  deposited  in  a  large  store  room, 
appropriated  to  that  purpose,  where  they  remain- 
ed until  after  his  grace's  decease,  when  they  were 
sold.  The  number  of  suits-  had  so  accumulated, 
that  on  their  dispersion,  and  for  a  year  or  two 
after,  there  was  scarcely  a  carter,  coachman, 
drayman,  chairman,  or  porter,  in  London,  but 
wore  the  Newcastle  livery. 

The  duke  is  known  repeatedly  to  have  had 
thirty  legs  of  mutton  cut  up  in  one  day,  merely 
to  take  out  the  pope's  eye. 

The  part  which  his  grace  acted  at  the  funeral 
of  George  the  Second,  is  thus  pleasantly  des- 
cribed by  Horace  Walpole.  *«  The  serious  part 
of  this  grave  scene,"  he  says,  "  was  fully  con- 
trasted by  the  burlesque  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He 
fell  into  a  fit  of  crying  the  moment  he  came  into 
the  chapel,  and  flung  himself  back  in  a  stall,  the 
archbishop  hovering  over  him  with  a  smelling 
bottle;  but  in  two  minutes  his  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  his  hypocrisy,  and  he  ran  about  the  chap- 
el with  his  glass,  to  spy  who  was,  or  was  not, 
there,  spying  with  oae  hand,  mopping  his  eyes 
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with  the  other.  Then  returned  the  fear  of  catch- 
ing  cold;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
was  sinking  with  heat,  felt  himself  weighed 
down,  and  turning  round,  found  it  was  the  Duke 
of  N.  standing  upon  his  train,  to  avoid  the  chill 
of  the  marble." 


SAILOR  ON  SHORE. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1815, 
a  sailor,  who  had  lately  been  paid  off,  and  who 
had  been  riding  in  a  coach  about  the  streets, 
with  a  fiddler  playing,  strolled  into  Covent  Gar- 
den Market,  when  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
basket  women  if  he  wanted  anything  carried  for 
fai»1  He  replied,  that  he  wished  to  be  carried 
himself  to  a  place  where  he  could  get  some  break- 
fast. The  woman,  who  wanted  to  go  home  to 
her  lodging  in  St.  Giles's,  agreed  to  take  him  in 
her  basket  to  a  coffee  shop  at  the  corner  of  High 
Street;  the  sailor,  after  getting  his  pipe  lighted, 
took  his  seat  in  the  woman's  basket,  which  was 
set  upon  her  head  by  others  of  her  own  fraternity, 
and  off  she  went,  followed  by  a  great  concourse 
of  spectators  of  ever)'  description.  Without  once 
resting,  the  poor  creature  took  her  load  to  its 
destination,  when  the  sailor  rewarded  her  with  a 
pint  of  rum  and  a  £1  note. 


EARL  OF  MARCHMONT. 

Frederic  Mickelson,  a  celebrated  surgeon  den- 
tist, who  lived  for  upwards  of  forty  years  in  Co- 
ventry Street,  used  to  relate  the  following  anec- 
dote of  the  late  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  very 
parsimonious. 

A  strange  person  had  called  on  him  many 
years,  whom  he  always  supposed  to  be  a  tailor, 
and  was,  on  that  account,  extremely  moderate  in 
his  charges;  nor  did  the  person  ever  attempt  to 
undeceive  him,  but  always  found  fault  with  his 
demand.  This  person  he,  by  accident,  discov- 
ered to  be  Lord  Marchmont.  The  next  time  he 
called,  a  sudden  alteration  took  place  in  his 
charges,  and  what  had  been  two  guineas  to  the 
poor  tailor,  was  now  twenty  to  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont. 


DREAD  OF  BEING  FORGOTTEN. 

An  eccentric  inhabitant  of  Hallaton,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, ambitious  that  his  memory  should  be 
preserved  by  some  means  or  other,  bequeathed  a 
piece  of  land  to  the  rector  of  the  town  for  the  time 
being,  in  trust,  for  providing  "  Two  hare  pies,  a 
quantity  of  ale,  and  two  dozen  penny  loaves,  to 
be  scrambled  for  on  Easter  Monday,  annually." 
The  land,  before  the  enclosure  system  came  into 
operation,  was  called,  "  Hare-crop  Leys;"  and 
at  the  time  of  dividing  the  fields,  in  1770,  a 
piece  was  alloted  to  the  rector  in  lieu  of  the  said 
leys.  The  custom  is  still  continued;  but  instead 
of  hare,  the  rector  provides  two  large  pies  made 
of  veal  and  bacon;  these  are  divided  into  parts, 
and  put  into  a  sack;  and  about  two  gallons  of 
ale  in  two  wooden  bottles  without  handles  or 
strings,  are  also  put  into  a  sack  ;   the  penny  loaves 


are  cut  into  quarters,  and  put  in  a  basket.  Thus 
prepared,  the  men  leave  the  rectory,  and  are  soon 
joined  by  the  women  and  children,  who  march 
to  a  place  called  "  Hare-pie  bank,"  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  town.  In  the 
course  of  this  journey,  the  pieces  of  bread  are 
occasionally  thrown  for  scrambling;  but  the  pies 
and  ale  are  carried  to  the  grand  rustic  theatre  of 
confusion.  This,  in  olden  time  (though not  upon 
so  great  a  scale,  or  destined  for  such  bloody  feats, 
as  the  Roman  amphitheatres),  consisted  of  a  bank 
with  a  small  trench  round  it,  and  a  circular  hole 
in  the  centre.  Into  this  the  pies  and  ale  are 
promiscuously  thrown,  and  every  frolicsome  ath- 
letic youth,  who  is  fond  of  the  sport,  rushes  for- 
ward to  seize  a  bit,  or  bear  away  a  bottle.  Con- 
fusion ensues,  and  what  began  in  puerile  sport, 
has  occasionally  terminated  in  a  boxing  match. 
Of  late  years,  however,  peace  and  hilarity  have 
prevailed. 

A  GENEALOGY  HUNTER. 

Frederick  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Sage,  ren 
dered  his  claim  to  this   title  doubtful,  by  his  at 
tention  to  the  descent  of  his  family.      A  celebrat 
ed  genealogist  liad  told  him,  that  a  copy  of  his 
pedigree  was  preserved  in  Noah's  ark.     To  sub- 
stantiate this  account,  the  prince  neglected  all 
affairs  of  state,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  minis 
ters,  who  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  absurdity, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.      At  length  his  cook,  who 
was  his  favorite  buffoon,  desired  an  audience  of 
him,  when  he  told  the  emperor,  that  this  curiosity 
to  know  his  origin  was  neither  useful  nor  hon- 
orable.    "  At  present,"  said  the  jester,  "I  look 
upon  3'ou  as  subordinate  only  to  the  Deity;   but 
if  you  search   into  Noah's  ark,  perhaps  I  shall 
discover  that  you  and  I  are  cousins,  as  we  have 
all  had  our  relations  there."     What  the  serious 
advice  of  his  ministers  could  not  effect,  was  per- 
formed by  the  emperor's  cook. 

ARCHBISHOP  AT  A  BALL. 

M.  de  la  Motte  d'Orleans,  v/as  a  prelate  of 
the  most  distinguished  merit,  and  the  most  ex- 
emplary life.  Vice  itself  did  homage  to  his  vir- 
tues. To  a  piety  truly  angelic,  and  austere 
manners,  this  good  prelate  joined  a  gaiety  of 
mind  and  amenity  of  character,  which  won  him 
all  hearts.  One  day  his  purse,  which  was  truly 
that  of  the  poor,  being  exhausted,  he  learned 
that  the  Intendant  of  Amiens  was  to  give  a  su- 
perb ball  to  the  ladies  of  the  city;  his  industri- 
ous charity  availed  itself  of  that  circumstance  to 
replenish  it.  Instead  of  retiring  to  rest  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  orders  the  horses  to 
his  carriage,  gets  into  it,  and  bids  his  servants 
drive  him  to  the  hotel  of  the  Intendant.  The 
ball  was  commenced  when  the  bishop  arrived ; 
at  his  sight  the  women,  all  superbly  dressed,  fled 
on  all  sides,  to  different  parts  of  the  hotel. 
To  stop  this  disarrangement,  the  Intendant  in- 
treated  the  bishop  to  step  into  another  npartmeiftj 
to  settle  the  matter  which  brought  him  there.  "  T 
have  no  business  to  treat  on,"  said  the  good  man 
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"  I  am  eighty  years  of  age,  and  have  never  seen 
a  ball ;  I  am  come,  therefore,  to  yours ;  so  I  beg 
you  will  reassemble  the  ladies."  The  dispersed 
and  astonished  troop  are  collected  with  trouble. 
At  last  they  surround  the  bishop;  his  gaiety  en- 
courages them;  he  is  invited  to  dance.  "You 
dance,  ladies,"  says  he,  "  and  I  rejoice  at  it; 
but  in  the  mean  while,  my  poor  are  without 
bread,  and  drowned  in  tears.  It  is  for  those  who 
divert  themselves,  to  dry  up  their  griefs;  behold 
their  purse,"  says  the  worthy  bishop,  "  you  see 
it  is  empty."  "  We  will  fill  it,  my  lord," 
reply  the  ladies,  "  but  on  condition  that  you 
dance."  *'  Willingly,"  cries  the  prelate.  The 
collection  goes  round,  and  the  subscriptions 
were  considerable  :  the  bishop  is  summoned  to 
the  dance.  "It  is  true,"  says  he,  "  that  I  have 
promised,  but  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  there  are 
two  days  in  the  week  that  I  cannot  dance;  let 
me  see  what  day  this  is."  "  Tuesday,  my  lord." 
f*  Indeed,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  that  is  precisely 
one  of  my  excepted  days;  I  must,  therefore,  put 
off  my  engagement;  but  pursue  yours,  and  I  wish 
y<ou  good  night,' 


A  REASON  FOR  SINGULARITY. 

Alcibiades  being  blamed  by  all  his  friends 
for  cutting  the  tail  of  his  dog,  which  was  admir- 
ed by  every  one  for  its  beauty,  told  them,  he  did 
so,  that  the  Athenians  might  amuse  themselves 
by  blaming  him  for  that,  and  that  by  this  means 
he  might  escape  a  worse  censure, 


PILGRIMAGE  TO  JERUSALEM. 

Mr.  Whaley,  whose  volatile  disposition  made 
him  sacrifice  a  fine  estate  in  a  few  years,  resided 
some  time  in  Dublin,  where  he  lived  in  the  most 
expensive  manner.  Soon  getting  tired  of  the 
insipid  tameness  of  this  mode  of  life,  he  deter- 
mined to  revisit  the  continent.  While  he  was 
hesitating  as  to  the  exact  place  of  destination, 
some  friends  with  whom  he  was  dining,  and  who 
had  heard  that  he  intended  to  go  abroad,  en- 
quired whither  he  was  going'?  He  hastily  an- 
swered, "  to  Jerusalem."  Being  convinced  that 
he  had  no  such  intention,  they  offered  to  lay  him 
a  considerable  wager  that  he  would  not  walk 
thither,  Although  when  he  gave  the  answer  to 
their  enquiries,  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea 
of  such  a  pilgrimage,  yet,  stimulated  by  the  of- 
fers made  to  him.,  he  accepted  bets  to  the  amount 
of  £15,000.  A  few  days  served  to  complete  his 
arrangements ;  he  set  out,  accomplished  his  jour- 
ney, and  returned  to  Dublin  within  the  time  to 
which  he  was  limited,  when  he  received  from  his 
antagonists,  the  reward  of  his  unexpected  ex- 
ploit, 

BISHOP  THOMAS, 
Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  made  a  par- 
ty once  with  three  friends  to  go  and  dine  at 
Windsor.  The  doctor  was  celebrated  for  his 
absence  of  mind,  and  his  companions  all  of  near- 
ly as  dreaming  a  turn   as  himself.      When    they 


were  in  the  coach,  they  began  to  dispute  about 
some  points  of  philosophy,  with  which  they  be- 
came so  much  engrossed,  that  they  were  just  able 
to  observe,  that  after  about  two  hours  driving, 
the  horses  began  to  travel  at  a  much  slower  pace 
than  before.  M.  Desmaiseaux,  who  was  one  of 
the  party,  put  his  head  out  of  the  door,  and  cried 
to  the  coachman,  Allons  done!  ullons  done! 
The  man  thought  he  said,  A  London,  a  London, 
and  replied,  turning  his  horses  about,  "  As  you 
please,  g  entlemen."  The  debate  continuing, 
these  four  learned  absentees  never  perceived 
that  they  were  going  back,  till  they  came  to  the 
turnpike  gate  that  leads  into  London ;  when  they 
found  that  instead  of  being  at  Windsor,  where 
their  dinner  waited  for  them,  they  were  very 
near  the  place  whence  they  set  off. 

Many  other  whimsical  instances  are  recorded 
of  this  absence  of  mind  in  the  worthy  bishop. 
It  is  said,  that  one  day,  while  he  was  talking,  a 
gnat  bit  his  leg  severely;  the  doctor  stooped, 
and  scratched  a  gentleman's  leg  that  stood  next 
to  him,  who  smiling  at  the  mistake,  never  inter- 
rupted the  doctor,  while  the  gnat  all  the  time 
kept  biting  on.  At  another  time,  he  forgot  the 
day  on  which  he  was  to  be  married,  and  might 
have  lost  his  bride,  had  not  his  servant  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  appointment,  by  bringing  him  a 
new  coat,  and  a  finely  powdered  wig,  bespoke 
for  the  occasion.  The  disposition  to  forget  ap- 
pointments of  this  sort,  appears,  by  the  bye,  to  be 
a  very  common  failing  with  gentlemen  of  this  cast 
of  mind. 


COUNT    DE   BRANCAS. 

The  Count  de  Brancas  was  walking  in  the 
street,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  crossed 
the  way  to  speak  to  him.  "  God  bless  thee, 
poor  man!"  exclaimed  the  count.  Rochefou- 
cault smiled,  and  was  beginning  to  address  him. 
"  Is  it  not  enough,"  cried  the  count,  interrupting 
him,  and  somewhat  in  a  passion;  "is  it  not 
enough  that  I  have  said,  at  first,  I  have  nothing 
for  you!  Such  lazy  beggars  as  you  hinder  a  gen- 
tleman from  walking  in  the  streets."  Rochefou- 
cault burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  awakening  the 
absent  man  from  his  lethargy,  he  was  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised,  himself,  that  he  should  have  taken 
his  friend  for  an  importunate  mendicant. 

CLOUGH  AND    SHUTER. 

Mr.  Clough  the  actor,  had  a  very  peculiar  idea 
of  amusement.  The  most  diverting  thing  in  the 
world,  to  him,  was  a  public  execution;  and  he 
would  sooner  fail  in  being  at  the  play-house  on 
the  night  he  was  to  act,  than  omit  attending  the 
unfortunate  culprits  to  Tyburn,  and  be  a  specta- 
tor of  the  horrors  of  death,  in  their  last  moments. 
He  was  one  night  at  a  coffee-house,  when  hear- 
ing the  clock  strike  eleven,  he  abruptly  rose  and 
paid  his  reckoning:  an  acquaintance  of  his,  sit- 
ting by  him,  asked,  "What  is  the  matter,  Clough, 
your  hour  is  not  come  yet,  you  never  stir  till 
one!  "  "  Aye,"  replied  Clough,  "  but  do  not 
you  know  there  is  business  to  be  done  to-morrow, 
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and  Ned  Shuter  and  I  am  to  attend  1  "  Ned, 
who  had  been  up  all  night  in  a  joyous  party,  was 
only  in  his  first  sleep  when  Clough  called  upon 
him,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  rise; 
Clough  set  off  for  the  scene  of  pleasure  by  him- 
self, vociferating  loudly,  "  Was  there  ever  such 
a  fellovvl  He  has  no  more  taste  than  a  Hotten- 
tot!" 


CHAPELLE  AND  COILEAU. 

The  well  known  French  writer,  Chapelle,  was 
a  man  of  rare  character.  He  was  learned,  but 
hated  pedantry  in  his  conversation ;  he  abounded 
in  drollery,  was  fond  of  society,  and  his  company 
was  universally  coveted.,  It  was  his  misfortune, 
however,  to  be  too  fond  of  liquor,  and  his  friends 
were  anxious  to  cure  him  of  so  pernicious  a  ha- 
bit. Boileau,  who  entertained  a  sincere  affec- 
tion for  him,  undertook  to  preach  him  out  of  it. 
One  day  he  met  him  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
immediately  began  his  lecture;  he  talked  so 
powerfully,  that  Chapelle  listened  to  him  with 
great  attention.  As  they  walked  on,  Chapelle 
observed  that  they  were  just  opposite  to  a  tavern. 
**  Come,"  says  he,  "  let  us  just  step  into  this 
house,  that  I  may  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  at 
leisure,  and  without  disturbance;  for  upon  my 
word,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  moved  me  great- 
ly." A  bottle  of  wine  was  called  for;  then  an- 
other, and  after  that,  another,  for  Boileau  thought 
it  best  to  press  the  argument  while  his  penitent 
was  warm,  and  under  conviction.  In  short,  the 
converter,  and  converted,  took  so  hearty  a  dose, 
that  the  tavern-keeper  thought  proper  to  have 
them  both  carried  home  to  their  beds. 


POLITE  APOLOGY. 
In  October,  1747,  his  majesty's  ship  Dart- 
mouth, of  fifty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
James  Hamilton,  being  closely  engaged  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent  with  the  Glorioso  Spanish  man  of 
war,  blew  up,  and  all  the  crew,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  men,  perished,  except  seventeen, 
who  were  taken  up  by  the  boats  of  the  Prince 
Frederic  and  Duke  privateers,  then  in  company. 
Of  these,  none  was  of  any  rank,  except  Mr. 
O'Brien,  a  young  gentleman  of  Ireland,  one  of 
the  lieutenants.  He  was  taken  up,  floating  on 
the  carriage  of  a  gun,  on  which  he  had  been 
blown  out  of  the  ship  into  the  water,  and  speedi- 
ly recovered  his  senses.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  easy  behavior,  and  great  readiness  of  wit. 
On  seeing  the  captain  of  the  Prince  Frederic, 
his  first  words  to  him  were  these  :  "  Sir,  you 
must  excuse  the  unfitness  of  my  dress  to  come 
aboard  a  stranger  ship;  but  really  I  left  ray  own 
in  such  a  hurry,  that  I  had  not  time  to  stay  for 
a  change  of  apparel." 


THE  EMPEROR  JOSEPH. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  when  at  Paris, 
amused  himself  daily,  by  mixing  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  often  going  into  the  coffee-houses  incog- 
nito.    On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  met  with 


a  person,  with  whom  he  played  at  chess.  The 
emperor  lost  the  game,  and  wished  to  play  an- 
other; but  the  gentleman  desired  to  be  excused, 
saying,  he  must  go  to  the  Opera  to  see  the  em- 
peror. "  What  do  you  expect  to  see  in  the  em- 
peror'? "  said  Joseph,  "  there  is  nothing  worth 
seeing  in  him;  I  can  assure  you,  he  is  just  like 
any  other  man."  "  No  matter,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, "  I  have  long  had  an  irresistible  curios- 
ity to  see  him;  he  is  a  very  great  man,  and  I 
will  not  be  disappointed."  "  And  is  that  really 
your  only  motive,"  said  the  emperor,  "  for  going 
to  the  Opera'?  "  "  It  really  is,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman. "  Well,  then,"  said  the  emperor,  "  if 
that  is  the  case,  we  may  as  well  play  another 
game  now,  for  you  see  him  before  you." 


CALF  STEALING. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  butcher  who  had  purchas- 
ed a  calf  not  far  from  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  sat  with 
it  on  a  horse  at  a  public-house  door;  a  shoema- 
ker, remarkable  for  his  drollery,  knowing  that 
the  butcher  had  to  pass  through  a  wood,  offered 
to  the  landlord  to  carry  off  the  calf,  provided  he 
would  treat  him  with  sixpennyworth  of  grog. 
The  landlord  agreed;  and  the  shoemaker  set- 
ting off,  dropped  one  shoe  in  the  path  near  the 
middle  of  the  wood,  and  another  near  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  it.  The  butcher  saw  the  first 
shoe,  but  did  not  think  it  worth  getting  down 
for;  however,  when  he  discovered  the  second, 
he  thought  the  pair  would  be  an  acquisition,  and 
accordingly  dismounted,  tied  his  horse  to  the 
hedge,  and  walked  back  to  where  he  had  seen 
the  first  shoe.  The  shoemaker,  in  the  mean 
time,  unstrapped  the  calf,  and  carried  it  across 
the  fields  to  the  landlord,  who  put  it  in  his  barn. 
The  butcher  missing  his  calf,  went  back  to  the 
inn,  and  told  his  misfortune;  at  the  same  time 
observing,  that  he  must  have  another  calf,  cost 
what  it  would,  as  the  veal  was  bespoke.  The 
landlord  told  him  he  had  a  calf  in  the  barn, 
which  he  would  sell  him;  the  butcher  looked  at 
it,  and  asked  the  price.  The  landlord  replied, 
"give  me  the  same  as  you  did  for  the  calf  you  lost ; 
as  this,  I  think,  is  full  as  large."  The  butcher 
would  by  no  means  allow  the  calf  to  be  so  good, 
but  agreed  to  give  him  within  six  shillings  of 
what  the  other  cost,  and  accordingly  put  the  calf 
a  second  time  on  his  horse.  Crispin,  elated 
with  his  success,  undertook  to  steal  the  calf 
again  for  another  sixpennyworth;  which  being 
agreed  on,  he  posted  to  the  wood,  and  there  hid 
himself.  When  the  butcher  came  along,  he  bel- 
lowed so  like  a  calf,  that  the  butcher,  conceiv- 
ing it  to  be  the  one  he  had  lost,  cried  out  in  joy, 
"  Ah  !  are  you  there  ?  Have  I  found  you  at 
last  1 "  and  immediately  dismounting,  ran  into 
the  wood.  Crispin  taking  advantage  of  the 
butcher's  absence,  unstrapped  the  calf,  and  act- 
ually got  back  with  it  to  the  publican,  before  the 
butcher  arrived  to  tell  the  mournful  tale,  who  at- 
tributed the  whole  to  witchcraft.  The  publican 
unravelled  the  mystery;  and  the  butcher,  after 
paying  for,  and  partaking  of,  a  crown's-worth 
of  punch,  laughed  heartily  at  the  joke. 
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FOND  FATHERS, 

The  warlike  Agcsilaus  was,  within  the  walls 
of  his  own  house,  one  of  the  most  tender  and 
playful  of  men.  He  used  to  join  with  his  child- 
ren in  all  their  innocent  gambols,  and  was  once 
discovered  by  a  friend,  showing  them  how  to 
ride  upon  a  hobby-horse.  When  his  friend  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  at  beholding  the  great 
Agesilaus  so  employed,  "  Wait,"  said  the  hero, 
*'  till  you  are  yourself  a  father,  and  if  you  then 
blame  me,  1  give  you  liberty  to  proclaim  this  act 
pf  mine  to  all  the  world." 

The  grave  Socrates  was  once  surprised  in 
nearly  a  similar  situation  by  Alcibiades,  arid 
made  nearly  the  same  answer  to  the  scoffs  of  that 
gay  pratician.  "  You  have  not,"  said  he, 
M  such  reason  as  you  imagine  to  laugh  so,  at  a 
father  playing  with  his  child.  You  know  noth- 
ing of  that  affection  which  parents  have  to  their 
children ;  restrain  your  mirth  till  you  have  child- 
ren of  your  own,  when  you  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  as  ridiculous  as  I  now  seem  to  you  to  be." 

The  elder  Cato,  in  the  busiest  periods  of  his 
life,  always  found  time  to  be  present  at  the 
bathing  and  dressing  of  his  son ;  and  when  he 
grew  up,  would  not  suffer  him  to  have  any  other 
master  than  himself.  Being  once  advised  to 
resign  the  boy- to  the  care  of  some  learned  ser- 
vant, he  replied,  that  "  He  could  not  bear  that 
any  servant  should  pull  his  son  by  the  ears,  or 
that  his  son  should  be  indebted  for  his  learning 
and  education  to  any  other  than  himself. 

Charles  the  Great  was  so  fond  a  father,  that 
he  never  dined  nor  supped  without  his  children 
at  table;  he  went  no  where  but  he  took  them 
along  with  him;  and  when  he  was  asked  why  he 
did  not  marry  his  daughters,  and  send  his  sons 
abroad  to  see  the  world,  his  reply  was,  "  That 
lie  was  sure  he  could  not  be  able  to  bear  their 
absence." 

MOTHER  OF  THE  GRACCHI. 

Two  snakes  found  their  way  into  the  house  of 
Titus  Gracchus.  The  augurs  pronounced  that 
one  of  them  must  be  killed,  and  the  other  allow- 
ed to  escape ;  and  that  should  the  male  be  the 
one  suffered  to  escape,  it  would  be  a  sure  sign 
that  Cornelia,  the  wife  of  Gracchus,  would  die 
before  him;  while,  if  the  female  was  spared,  it 
would  indicate  that  Gracchus  should  die  first. 
Never  was  there  a  more  affectionate  husband 
than  Gracchus,  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, he  decided  the  fate  of  the  snakes  in  the  way 
favor;  ble  to  the  fate  of  his  Cornelia.  It  happened 
that  tin  prediction  of  the  augurs  was  fulfilled. 
Cornelia  was  left  a  widow,  with  a  family  of 
twelve  children,  to  the  nurture  and  education  of 
whom,  she  devoted  herself  with  an  ardor  that  has 
acquired  her  the  name  of  "Illustrious,"  among 
mothers.      Such  was  her  affection  for  them,  and 


the  reverence  in  which  she  held  the  memory  of 
their  father,  that  she  refused  every  offer  of  a  se- 
cond matrimonial  alliance,  and  rejected  the  hand 
even  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt.  "  The  buried 
ashes  of  her  husband,"  says  Valerius  Maximus, 
very  elegantly,  "  seemed  to  lay  so  cold  at  her 
heart,  that  the  splendor  of  a  diadem,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  a  rich  kingdom,  were  not  able  to  warm 
it,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of  receiving  the  im- 
pression of  a  new  love." 

Only  three  out  of  her  numerous  family,  lived 
to  years  of  maturity;  one  daughter,  Semproniu, 
whom  she  married  to  the  second  Scipio  Africa- 
nus;   and  two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Cains. 


RESPECT  TO  INSTRUCTERS. 

The  Emperor  Theodosius  used  frequently  to 
sit  by  his  children,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  whilst 
Arsenius  taught  them.  He  commanded  them  to 
show  the  same  respect  to  their  master,  as  they 
would  to  himself;  and  surprising  them  once  sit- 
ting, whilst  Arsenius  was  standing,  he  took  from 
them  their  princely  robes,  and  did  not  restore 
them  till  a  long  time  after,  nor  even  then  till  after 
much  entreaty. 

Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
says,  that  it  was  reported  of  Magdalene,  Queen 
of  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  that  taking  a 
walk  one  evening  with  her  ladies,  she  espied  M. 
Alanus,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  an  old  hard 
favored  man,  lying  fast  asleep  in  an  arbor.  She 
went  to  him,  and  gently  kissed  him.  When  the 
young  ladies  laughed  at  her  for  it,  she  replied, 
"  that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  had  shown 
that  mark  of  respect  for,  but  the  divine  beauty 
of  his  soul." 


WIFE  OF  POLYXENUS. 

Polyxemto,    Dionysius'    brother-in-lai 


who 


had  married  his  sister  Thesta,  having  joined  in 
a  conspiracy  against  him,  fled  to  Sicily,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  tyrant's  hands.  Dionysius  sent 
for  his  sister,  and  reproached  her  very  much  for 
not  apprising  him  of  her  husband's  intended  flight, 
as  she  could  not,  he  observed,  be  ignorant  of  it. 
She  replied,  without  expressing  the  least  surprise 
or  fear,  "  Have  I  then  appeared  so  bad  a  wife 
to  you,  and  of  so  mean  a  soul,  as  to  have  aban- 
doned my  husband  in  his  flight,  and  not  to  have 
desired  to  share  in  his  dangers  and  misfortunes'? 
No!  I  knew  nothing  of  it;  for  1  should  be  much 
happier  in  being  called  the  wife  of  Polyxenus  in 
exile,  in  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  world; 
than,  in  Syracuse,  the  sifter  of  the  tyrant!  " 
Dionysius  could  not  but  admire  an  answer  so 
full  of  spirit  and  generosity  ;  and  the  Syi  artisans, 
in  general,  were  so  charmed  with  her  magnani- 
mity, that,  after  the  tyranny  was  suppressed,  the 
|  same  honors,  equipage,  and  train   of  a  queen, 
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which  she  had  before,  were  continued  to  her  du- 
ring her  life;  and,  after  her  death,  the  people 
numerously  attended  her  body  to  the  tomb. 

A  SECOND    MARRIAGE. 

The  widow  of  Sir  Walter  Long,  of  Draycot, 
in  Wiltshire,  made  her  husband  a  solemn  prom- 
ise, when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  that  she 
would  not  marry  after  his  decease;  but  he  had 
not  long  been  interred,  when  Sir  Stephen  Fox 
gained  her  affections,  and  she  married  him.  The 
nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  at  South  Wrax- 
all,  where  the  picture  of  Sir  Walter  happened 
to  hang  over  the  parlour  door.  As  Sir  Stephen 
was  leading  his  bride  by  the  hand,  into  the  par- 
lour, after  returning  from  church,  the  picture  of 
Sir  Walter  Long  the  late  husband  of  his  bride, 
which  hung  over  the  parlour  door,  fell  on  her 
shoulder,  and  being  painted  on  wood,  broke  in 
the  fall.  This  accident  was  considered  by  the 
bride  as  a  providential  warning,  reminding  her  of 
her  promise,  and  embittered  the  remainder  of  her 
days. 

CRIME    WITHOUT    GUILT. 

At  the  York  Assizes,  in  the  summer  of  1812, 
a  respectable  looking  woman,  named  Jane  Har- 
dy, was  placed  at  the  bar  to  receive  sentence. 
She  had  been  convicted  of  conveying  some  files 
and  hand-saws  into  the  castle  to  her  husband, 
who  was  under  sentence  of  death,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate his  escape.  On  her  trial,  she  requested 
to  be  transported,  in  order  to  join  her  husband. 
His  lordship  now  observed,  the  law  had  provided 
*  a  special  punishment  for  this  offence,  and  that  no 
discretionary  power  was  lodged  in  his  hands. 
He  then,  after  reading  an  extract  from  the  16th 
Geo.  III.,  sentenced  her  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years;  when  the  prisoner,  with  her  eyes 
glistening  with  tears,  said,  "  Thank  you,  my 
lord,  you  have  done  me  a  very  great  service,  to 
send  me  to  my  husband." 

CORNEILLE. 

A  young  man  to  whom  Corneille  had  granted 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  by  sudden  misfortunes, 
being  obliged  to  break  off  the  match,  came  one 
morning,  and  getting  into  the  poet's  closet,  re- 
lated to  him  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  *'  Well, 
sir,"  said  Corneille,  "could  you  not  have  spo- 
ken all  that  to  my  wife,  without  disturbing  me T 
Go  up  to  her  chamber,  I  understand  nothing  of 
those  affairs." 


MOTHER  AND  WOLF. 

In  the  summer  of  1822,  a  poor  woman  in  the 
environs  of  Oneille,  in  the  Duchy  of  Genoa,  of 
the  name  of  Marie  Pittaluga,  was  in  a  field  with 
three  young  children,  one  of  whom  was  at  the 
breast.  Suddenly  a  ferocious  wolf,  of  an  enor- 
mous size,  sprang  upon  her,  and  attempted  to  tear 
the  infant  from  her  arms;  the  mother  at  first  re- 
nelled  the  furious  animal,  and  immediately 
50 


placing  the  infant  in  the  cradle,  and  the  two  oth- 
er children  between  her  legs,  she  sustained  a  con- 
test with  her  terrible  assailant,  and  after  having 
been  bitten  several  times,  she  at  length  succeed- 
ed in  grasping  the  wolf  firmly  by  the  throat,  and 
preventing  him  from  doing  the  least  injury  to  the 
children.  The  husband  of  this  intrepid  female, 
drawn  by  her  cries,  and  those  of  the  children, 
hastened  to  her  assistance;  but  on  his  appear- 
ance, the  wolf  made  an  effort,  disengaged  him- 
self from  the  woman's  grasp,  and  took  to  flight. 

AN  IRISH  CABIN. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Ireland,  gives  the  follow- 
ing vivid  picture  of  domestic  life,  as  he  experi- 
enced it  among  the  humbler  classes  of  society  in 
that  country. 

"  I  had  occasion,"  says  he,  "  to  travel  often 
in  Ireland,  from  the  year  1797,  till  about  the 
year  1808;  in  the  early  part  of  that  period,  I 
met  with  an  instance  of  generous  hospitality  in  a 
poor  peasant,  that  deserves  to  be  known,  partic- 
ularly as  my  experience,  during  the  whole  time 
of  my  acquaintance  with  the  country,  proved  that 
the  same  feeling  existed  everywhere. 

"  I  was  returning  on  a  winter's  evening  from 
a  town  on  the  sea  coast,  when  I  was  overtaken 
at  the  fc*ot  of  a  mountain,  by  a  storm,  as  violent 
as  I  ever  encountered,  accompanied  with  torrents 
of  rain.  1  rode  for  shelter  to  a  poor-looking 
cabin,  where  I  was  received  with  a  true  Irish 
welcome.  The  inmates,  a  laborer,  and  a  wife, 
with  a  large  family,  were  at  a  supper  of  potatoes 
and  milk,  to  which  I  was  invited,  and  of  which 
I  partook  heartily.  My  horse  was  placed  in  a 
snug  corner,  and  seemed  as  welcome  as  its  mas- 
ter. I  was  then  pressed  to  take  up  my  lodging 
for  the  night,  and  the  man  prepared  to  brave  the 
storm  for  the  wants  of  my  horse.  However,  find- 
ing the  rain  not  likely  to  abate,  and  wishing  to 
get  to  the  end  of  my  journey,  I  determined  to  go 
on,  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  my  host.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  offering  some  money,  which  was 
peremptorily  refused,  I  got  my  horse  to  the  door, 
when  a  new  struggle  commenced ;  I  had  no  great 
coat.  A  fine  new  ratteen  coat  was  produced, 
and  nothing  could  induce  my  host  to  suffer  me,  a 
perfect  stranger,  to  depart  without  putting  it  on; 
and  thus  equipped,  protected  by,  perhaps,  a 
whole  year's  earnings,  I  set  off." 

SINGULAR  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY. 

Among  the  Liburnians,  a  singular  custom  pre- 
vails at  their  weddings.  Before  the  dinner  is 
over,  the  bride  and  all  the  guests  rise  from  the 
table;  she  has  then  to  throw  over  the  roof  of  the 
bridegroom's  house,  a  cake,  called  kolarh,  made 
of  coarse  dough.  The  higher  she  throws  it,  the 
happier,  according  to  their  notion,  the  union  will 
make  a  good  housewife;  and  as  the  houses  are 
very  low,  and  the  cake  as  hard  as  a  stone,  the 
bride  seldom  fails  in  ensuring  the  lucky  omen. 
Two  men  attend  the  bride,  and  are  expected  to 
present  her  with  new  shoes  and  stockings:  she 
does  not  put  them  on  till  after  her  dance,  and 
gives  two  or  three  old  handkerchiefs  in  return. 
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CHOICE  OF  A  HUSBAND. 

An  Athenian,  who  was  hesitating  whether  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  man  of  worth 
with  a  small  fortune,  or  to  a  rich  man,  who  had 
no  other  recommendation,  went  to  consult  The- 
mistocles  on  the  subject.  "  I  would  bestow  my 
daughter,"  said  Themistocles,  "  upon  a  man 
without  money,  rather  than  upon  money  without 
a  man." 

SWEDISH  CHILDREN. 
Mr.  M 'Donald,  in  his  Travels  through  Swe- 
den, says:  "Young  children,  from  the  age  of 
one,  to  that  of  eighteen  months,  are  wrapped  up 
in  bandages,  like  cylindrical  wicker  baskets; 
which  are  contrived  so  as  to  keep  their  bodies 
straight,  without  interfering  much  with  their 
growth.  They  are  suspended  from  pegs  in  the 
wall,  or  laid  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  room, 
without  much  nicety,  where  they  exist  in  great 
silence  and  good  humor.  I  have  not  heard  the 
cries  of  a  child  since  I  came  to  Sweden." 


POOR  JACK. 

The  child  of  a  drunken  sailor  asked  him  for 
bread.  Irritated  by  his  request,  the  dissolute 
father  spurned  him  from  him  with  his  foot,  and 
the  child  fell  in  the  sea,  from  the  beach.  No- 
thing could  be  done  from  the  shore,  and  the  child 
soon  disappeared;  but  the  arm  of  Providence 
was  extended  over  him,  and  by  clinging  to  an 
oar,  or  raft,  that  he  came  near,  he  floated,  till 
picked  up  by  a  vessel  then  under  weigh.  The 
child  could  only  tell  them  his  name  was  Jack, 
but  the  humanity  of  the  crew  led  them  to  take 
care  of  him.  Poor  Jack,  as  he  grew  up,  was 
promoted  to  wait  on  the  officers,  received  instruc- 
tion easily,  was  quick  and  steady,  and  served  in 
some  actions.  In  the  last,  he  had  obtained  so 
much  promotion,  that  he  was  appointed  to  the 
care  of  the  wounded  seamen.  He  observed  one 
with  a  Bible  under  his  head,  and  showed  him 
so  much  attention,  that  the  man,  when  he  was 
near  dying,  requested  Jack  to  accept  this  Bible, 
which  had  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  him  from 
the  ways  of  sin.  By  some  circumstances,  Poor 
Jack  recognized,  in  the  penitent  sailor,  his  once 
cruel  father. 

Such  was  the  affecting  story,  as  related  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Brighton  Bible  Society,  by  a  stran- 
ger, who  requested  permission  to  address  the 
company.  It  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
all  present;  which  was  not  lessened,  when  the 
speaker  added,  with  a  modest  bow,  "  And,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  X  am  poor  Jack." 


METELLUS  AND  HIS  SON. 
While  Octavius  was  at  Samos,  after  the  battle 
of  Actiura,  which  made  him  master  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  held  a  council  to  examine  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  engaged  in  Antony's  party.  Among 
the  rest,  there  was  brought  before  him  an  old 
man,  Metellus,  oppressed  with  years  and  infirmi- 
ty, disfigured  with  a  long  beard,  a   neglected 


head  of  hair,  and  tattered  clothes.  The  son  of 
this  Metellus,  was  one  of  the  judges;  but  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  he  knew  his  father  in  the  de- 
plorable condition  in  which  he  saw  him.  At  last, 
however,  having  recollected  his  features,  instead 
of  being  ashamed  to  own  him,  he  ran  to  embrace 
him.  Then  turning  towards  the  tribunal,  he 
said,  "  Caesar,  my  father  has  been  your  enemy, 
and  I  your  officer;  he  deserves  to  be  punished, 
and  I  to  be  rewarded.  One  favor  I  desire  of 
you;  it  is  either  to  save  him  on  my  account,  or 
order  me  to  be  put  to  death  with  him."  All  the 
judges  were  touched  with  compassion  at  this  af- 
fecting scene;  Octavius  himself  relented,  and 
granted  to  old  Metellus  his  life  and  liberty. 

INSEPARABLE  BROTHERS. 

The  King  of  Cucho  had  three  sons,  and  being 
most  attached  to  the  youngest,  declared  him  his 
successor.  As  such  an  act  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  people  thought,  that 
after  the  king's  death,  they  might  raise  the  eldest 
son  to  the  throne ;  but  he  rejected  the  offer,  and 
taking  the  crown,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his 
youngest  brother,  publicly  declaring,  that  he  re- 
nounced it,  and  thought  himself  unworthy  of  the 
throne,  since  his  father  had  excluded  him  from 
it.  The  youngest  brother,  affected  with  such 
generous  conduct,  entreated  him  not  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  who  desired  him  for 
their  ruler.  He  urged  that  the  eldest  son  was 
lawful  successor  to  the  crown,  and  that  though 
his  father,  by  an  excessive  fondness,  had  declared 
him  his  successor,  yet  he  could  not  infringe  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  No  reasoning  or  entreaty, 
however,  could  induce  the  eldest  brother  to  ac- 
cept the  crown.  A  glorious  contest,  not  for  a 
crown,  but  to  refuse  it,  ensued  between  the  prin- 
ces, who,  perceiving  that  the  dispute  could  not 
easily  be  adjusted,  retired  from  court,  and  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  to  another  brother,  terminated 
their  days  together,  in  peaceful  solitude. 


AN  OLD  SERVANT. 
Lady  Cremornehad  a  female  servant  who  lived 
with  her  fortyeight  years;  during  the  latter  half 
of  which  time,  she  was  her  ladyship's  housekeep- 
er. This  excellent  servant,  «whose  name  was 
Elizabeth  Palfrey,  so  regulated  the  household  of 
the  family,  that  during  the  whole  time  she  lived 
with  Lady  Cremorne  at  Chelsea,  not  one  of  the 
female  servants  was  ever  known  to  be  disorderly 
in  her  conduct,  or  to  have  left  her  place,  except 
on  account  of  marriage  or  bad  health. 

AFFECTING  RECOGNITION. 
A  boy,  a  native  of  Lerwick,  who  was  captur- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  and  had  grown  into  manhood  in  a  French 
prison,  on  being  released,  returned  to  England. 
In  his  way  towards  his  home,  he  became  so  much 
distressed,  that  he  applied  to  a  captain  of  the 
Don  schooner,  for  employment.  The  captain 
said,  he  was  sorry  that  he  was  not  in  want  of 
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any  additional  hands,  as  his  crew  was  fully  ade- 
quate to  discharge  the  cargo.  The  young  man 
urged  the  captain  to  suffer  him  to  work  only  for 
his  meat,  as  he  was  literally  starving  for  want 
of  food.  Commiserating  the  youth's  unhappy 
situation,  the  captain  complied,  and  the  young 
man  went  cheerfully  to  work  in  the  hold,  among  j 
the  crew.  Observing,  on  the  second  day,  the  j 
eager  assiduity  of  the  stranger  to  discharge  his 
duty,  the  captain  asked  him  of  what  place  he 
was  a  native1?  "  Lerwick,"  he  replied.  "Ler- 
wick— Lerwick  !  and  what  is  your  name  %  " 
"James  Work."  "  Have  you  a  brother  !  "  "I 
had,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw 
him."  "What  is  his  name?"  "Laurence 
Work."  "  Then  you  must  have  had  letters  from 
your  brother!  "  "  Oh  !  yes,  sir."  "  Come, 
come  along  with  me,"  said  the  captain,  hastily, 
and  immediately  hurried  him  into  the  cabin. 

An  ecclaircissement  ensued;  when  each 
exclaimed,  "  Brother  !  "  Instantaneously  they 
rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  for  several 
minutes  their  feelings  were  so  overpowered  with 
the  warmth  of  their  affections,  that  neither  of 
them  could  speak,  till  tears  came  to  their  relief. 


GALLANT  DAUGHTER. 

Sir  John  Cochrane,  who  was  engaged  in  Ar- 
gyle's  rebellion  against  James  the  Second,  was 
taken  prisoner,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  His  daughter,  having 
notice  that  the  death  warrant  was  expected  from 
London,  attired  herself  in  men's  clothes,  and  twice 
attacked  and  robbed  the  mails  between  Belfor 
and  Berwick.  The  execution  was  by  this  mean3 
delayed,  till  Sir  John  Cochrane's  father,  the  Earl 
of  Dundonald,  succeeded  in  making  interest  with 
Father  Peter,  a  Jesuit,  King  James's  confessor, 
who,  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  inter- 
ceded with  his  royal  master,  in  favor  of  Sir 
John  Cochrane,  and  procured  his  pardon. 


HUMBLE  HEIRESS. 
A  French  soldier,  of  the  name  of  Hensis,  who 
was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  married  at  Lem- 
burgh,  in  Poland,  a  young  woman,  who  cautious- 
ly concealed  from  him,  her  name  and  family. 
She  accompanied  him  to  France,  where  they 
lived  happily,  but  in  poverty,  for  some  years; 
when  she  received  a  letter,  which,  she  said,  re- 
quired that  she  should  leave  her  husband  for  a 
few  days.  She  had,  by  the  death  of  a  relation, 
become  heiress  to  a  large  fortune,  consisting  of 
several  estates ;  two  castles,  two  market  towns, 
and  seven  villages,  with  their  dependencies;  as 
well  as  to  the  title  of  Baroness  of  the  Empire. 
Uncontaminated  by  such  a  change  of  fortune,  the 
lady  returned  to  her  husband  and  young  family, 
to  share  with  them  the  blessings  of  ease  and 
plenty. 


SAVING  FROM  FIRE. 
In  1813,  a  wealthy  farmer,  residing  near  Tu- 
o,  who  was  left  a  widower,  with  three  helpless 


children,  on  his  return  home  about  midnight, 
from  the  fair  of  Clare,  found  his  house  all  in  a 
blaze.  His  first  exclamation  was,  "  Where  are 
my  children!  I  must  relieve  them,  or  we  must 
perish  together."  He  ran  to  the  yard,  where 
fortunately  there  happened  to  be  a  ladder,  which 
he  applied  to  the  wall,  rushed  info  the  flames, 
and  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  room 
where  the  little  children  were  in  bed ;  he  had  al- 
ready taken  two  of  them  in  his  arms,  when  a 
third,  the  youngest,  a  beautiful  girl,  cried  out, 
"  Sure,  father,  you  will  not  leave  your  own  little 
Hannah  in  the  fire."  The  distracted  parent 
took  up  the  little  innocent,  wrapped  in  her  night 
clothes,  in  his  teeth,  and  providentially  escaped 
without  any  material  injury  to  himself  or  to  his 
precious  burden.  The  house,  with  all  the  furni- 
ture, fell  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

DAUGHTER'S  CHOICE. 

Among  the  families  who  fell  victims  to  popu 
lar  fury,  in  the  revolt  of  the  Cossack,  Pugatchef, 
was  an  old  man,  his  wife,  and  daughters.  The 
servants  endeavored  to  protect  the  youngest,  aged 
only  seventeen  years,  and  who  was  universally 
beloved  for  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  from 
the  assassins.  They  disguised  her  in  the  dress 
of  a  peasant,  and  she  might  have  escaped  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  but  being  deeply  affected  by 
the  cruelties  she  saw  committed  on  her  father 
and  mother,  she  would  not  survive  them.  She 
tore  herself  from  the  arms  of  the  domestics,  and 
in  the  fulness  of  her  despair,  threw  herself  on  the 
bodies  of  her  unfortunate  parents,  her  eyes 
streaming  with  tears,  and  her  hands  raised  to 
heaven,  fervently  imploring  God  to  put  an  end  to 
her  suffering.  The  murderers  were  for  an  in- 
stant softened  by  her  youth  and  beauty.  "  Go, 
go,"  said  they  to  her,  "  we  will  not  kill  you;  " 
but  her  grief  was  so  poignant,  that  she  did  not 
listen  to  them.  She  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  sur- 
vive these  horrors!  Can  I  forsake  my  dear  rela- 
tives! Let  me  die  with  them.  I  seek  not  to 
exist  longer,  since  you  have  robbed  me  of  all  that 
attached  me  to  life!  "  and  again  she  bent  over 
them,  imploring  the  divine  mercy.  One  of  the 
monsters  then  struck  her  on  the  head  with  a 
club;  but  she  was  not  entirely  stunned.  Rais- 
ing her  clasped  hands,  she  prayed  to  God  to  have 
pity  on  her  family.  She  was  instantly  despn^  li- 
ed;  and  thus  terminated  a  life  of  innocence. 

UNFORTUNATE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

In  the  year  1800,  a  native  schoolmaster,  ac- 
companied by  twenty  of  his  scholars,  was  pass- 
ing a  branch  of  the  Pallar  river,  not  far  from 
Wallajahbad  in  the  East  Indies.  The  bed  of 
the  river  was  nearly  dry,  and  they  consequently 
expected  to  pass  it  without  the  smallest  danger; 
the  heavy  rains,  however,  had  accumulated  into 
a  large  and  extensive  body  of  water  above  the 
pass,  which  suddenly  breaking  through  its  em- 
bankment, rushed  impetuously  down,  and  over- 
whelmed the  unsuspecting  schoolmaster,  and  the 
objects    of  his  care,  with  instant  destruction 
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Two  boys,  with  their  master,  alone  reached  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river;  but  one  of  them  was 
so  exhausted,  that  he  died  in  a  few  minutes  after 
he  had  reached  the  shore. 

The  poor  schoolmaster  stood  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river,  gazing  upon  his  dying  pupils,  in  all  the 
agonies  of  despair.  "  And  who,"  said  he, 
"  shall  tell  this  dreadful  tale  to  the  fathers  and  to 
the  mothers  of  these  children'?  I  never  can." 
After  this  pathetic  exclamation,  he  stood  a  few 
moments,  a  speechless  figure  of  unutterable  grief, 
then  plunged  into  the  flood,  and  instantly  per- 
ished. 

The  surviving  boy  soon  recovered,  and  carried 
the  afflicting  tale  to  the  house  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter; when  his  wife,  with  that  desperation  which 
sometimes  marks  the  otherwise  mild  character 
of  the  Asiatic,  threw  herself  into  a  deep  well, 
and  was  drowned  before  any  assistance  could  be 
given. 

MARRIAGE  PORTIONS. 

It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  that  no 
portions  should  be  given  with  young  women  in 
marriage.  When  this  great  lawgiver  was  call- 
ed upon  to  justify  this  enactment,  he  observed, 
•"  that  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  merit  only  should 
be  considered;  and  that  the  law  was  made  to 
prevent  young  women  being  chosen  for  their  rich- 
es, or  neglected  for  their  poverty." 

SERVANTS. 

The  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield  left,  by 
his  will,  legacies  to  all  his  menial  servants,  equal 
to  two  years  wages  each,  considering  them  "  as 
his  unfortunate  friends,  equal  by  birth,  and  only 
inferior  by  fortune." 

The  venerable  and  godly  John  Claude,  when 
on  his  dying  bed,  thus  addressed  his  son,  who, 
with  an  old  servant,  was  kneeling  before  him: 
"  Be  mindful  of  this  domestic;  as  you  value  my 
blessing,  take  care  that  she  want  nothing  as  long 
as  she  lives." 


SPIRITED  BRIDE. 
A  couple  were  going  to  be  married,  and  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  church  door;  the  gentle- 
man then  stopped  his  intended  bride,  and  thus 
unexpectedly  addressed  her  :  "  My  dear  Eliza, 
during  our  courtship  I  have  told  you  most  of 
my  mind,  but  I  have  not  told  you  the  whole; 
when  we  are  married,  I  shall  insist  upon  three 
things."  "  What  are  they  1  "  asked  the  lady. 
"  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  bridegroom,  "  I 
Khali  sleep  alone,  I  shall  eat  alone,  and  find  fault 
when  there  is  no  occasion;  can  you  submit  to 
these  conditions  %  n  "  O  yes,  sir,  very  easily," 
was  the  reply,  "  for  if  you  sleep  alone,  I  shall 
not;  if  you  eat  alone,  1  shall  eat  first;  and  as  to 
your  finding  fault  without  occasion,  that  I  think 
may  be  prevented,  for  I  will  take  care  you  shall 
never  want  occasion."  The  conditions  being 
thus  adjusted,  they  proceeded  to  the  altar,  and  the 
ceremony  wan  performed. 


OLD  HABITS. 
The  Duke  de  Nivernois  was  acquainted  with 
the  Countess  de  Rochefort,  and  never  omitted 
going  to  see  her  a  single  evening.  As  she  was 
a  widow,  and  he  a  widower,  one  of  his  friends 
observed  to  him,  it  would  be  more  convenient 
for  him  to  marry  that  lady.  "  I  have  often 
thought  so,"  said  he,  "  but  one  thing  prevents 
me;  in  that  case,  w here  should  I  spend  my 
evenings  ?  " 


GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 

The  following  anecdote  was  introduced  by  a 
very  popular  Scottish  minister  on  a  Sunday, near 
the  end  of  his  discourse,  whilst  inculcating  the 
duty  of  masters  to  their  servants:  it  was  com- 
municated to  him,  as  he  said,  from  a  near  rela- 
tion of  one  of  the  parties  mentioned.  His  ma- 
jesty having  observed  one  of  his  domestic  ser- 
vants to  be  unusually  dejected  for  some  time,  one 
day  said  to  him,  "Thomas,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you;  I  have  observed  you  very  melancholy 
of  late  1  Are  you  happy  in  my  family,  or  has 
anything  occurred  to  vex  you'?"  To  all  these 
questions  he  answered,  that  he  was  pleased  with 
his  service,  and  lived  at  peace  with  all  his  fel- 
low servants.  His  majesty  desisted  for  the  pre- 
sent; but  some  days  afterwards,  still  observing 
him  dejected,  he  said  to  him,  "  Thomas,  it  is  the 
state  of  your  soul  that  troubles  you  !  "  The 
man  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  deep  sense  of 
sin  on  his  conscience,  which  grieved  him.  His 
majesty  then  said,  "  Can  you  find  no  comfort 
from  the  gospel  in  St.  George's  (the  Chapel  at 
Windsor)  1  "  The  man  answered,  that  he 
could  find  no  comfort  in  what  he  heard  there. 
His  majesty  then  feelingly  advised  him  to  attend 
a  worthy  Independent  minister  in  Datchett  (a 
small  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames), 
observing,  "  that  he  would  not  be  angry  if 
he  never  saw  him  at  Chapel  (St  George's) 
again." 


INFANT  ADMIRATION. 

A  boy  of  vhree  years  of  age,  hearing  a  visitor 
of  his  father's  make  use  of  the  popular  saying, 
that  "  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God;  "  made  this  innocent  annotation  upon  it  : 
"  No,  sir,  my  mamma  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God!" 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  was  of  so 
unhappy  a  disposition,  that  he  would  never  al- 
low her  to  have  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of 
government.  Olympias  used  frequently  to  make 
very  severe  complaints  on  this  account,  but  Al- 
exander submitted  to  her  ill  humor  with  great 
mildness  and  patience.  Antipater,  one  of  hid 
friends,  having  one  day  written  a  long  letter 
against  her  to  the  king,  the  monarch,  on  reading 
it,  said,  "  Antipater  does  not  know  that  one  sin- 
gle tear  shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  ten 
thousand  such  letters  as  this." 
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MAGNANIMOUS  HUSBAND. 

Philip,  surnamed  the  Good,  the  founder  of 
that  greatness  to  which  the  House  of  Burgundy 
latterly  attained,  was,  at  an  early  age,  married 
to  the  Princess  Michelea,  sister  to  Charles  the 
Dauphin.  The  father  of  Philip  was  afterwards 
slain  through  the  villany  and  perfidiousness  of 
Charles;  and  on  the  news  being  brought  to  Phil- 
ip, full  of  grief  and  anger,  he  rushed  into  the 
chamber  of  his  wife.  "  Alas!  "  said  he,  "  my 
Michelea,  thy  brother  has  murdered  my  father." 
The  Princess,  who  loved  her  husband  most  ten- 
derly, broke  out  into  the  most  affecting  cries 
and  lamentations;  and  fearful  lest  this  accident 
should  lose  her  the  affections  of  her  spouse,  refused 
all  comfort.  Philip,  the  good  Philip,  however, 
assured  her  that  she  should  not  be  the  less  dear 
to  him  on  that  account;  that  the  deed  was  her 
brother's  and  none  of  her's.  "  Take  courage, 
my  life,"  said  he,  "  and  seek  comfort  in  a  hus- 
band that  will  be  faithful  and  constant  to  thee 
forever."  Michelea  was  revived  by  these  ten- 
der assurances ;  nor  during  the  three  years  longer 
which  she  lived,  had  she  occasion  to  suspect  the 
smallest  diminution  of  Philip's  affection  and 
respect. 

JOSHUA  BARNES. 

A  lady,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Joshua 
Barnes,  the  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 
requested  leave  to  settle  an  hundred  a  year  upon 
him,  after  her  death.  The  professor,  however, 
politely  declined  the  offer,  unless  she  would  con- 
descend to  make  him  happy  in  her  person,  which 
was  none  of  the  most  engaging.  The  lady  re- 
plied, that  she  ••'  could  refuse  nothing  to  Joshua, 
for  whom  the  sun  stood  still:"  and  they  were 
accordingly  soon  after  married. 

STEELE  AMONG  HIS  CHILDREN, 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  literary  men 
make  but  indifferent  fathers  of  families.  We  see 
few  Melancthons  among  them,  who  will  rock  the 
cradle,  and  write,  or  read,  at  the  same  time; 
few,  indeed,  who  can  bear  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  nursery  cares,  or  frolics,  in  their  hours 
of  study,  or  contemplation.  A  letter  which  is 
extant  of  Sir  Richard  Steele's  to  his  wife,  shows 
him  to  have  been,  in  this  respect,  a  splendid  ex- 
ception to  his  class.  Seldom  have  parental  affec- 
tion and  good  nature,  been  more  pleasingly  ex- 
emplified, than  in  the  family  picture  which  he 
here  presents  to  us  :  "  Your  son,"  says  he,  "  at 
the  present  writing,  is  mighty  well  employed, 
in  tumbling  on  the  floor  in  the  room,  and  sweep- 
ing the  sand  with  a  feather.  He  grows  a  most 
delightful  child,  and  very  full  of  play  and  spirit; 
he  is  also  a  very  great  scholar;  he  can  read  his 
primer,  and  1  have  brought  down  my  Virgil;  he 
makes  more  shrewd  remarks  upon  the  pictures. 
We  are  very  intimate  friends  and  play-fellows. 
My  dear  wife,  preserve  yourself  for  him  that  sin- 
cerely loves  you,  and  to  be  an  example  to  your 
little  ones,  of  religion  and  virtue.  Your  daugh- 
ter Bess  gives  her  duty  to  you,  and  says  she  will 
be  your  comfort;   but  she  ia  very  sorry  you  are 


afflicted  with  the  gout.  The  brats,  my  girls, 
stand  on  each  side  the  table;  and  Molly  says, 
that  what  I  am  writing  now,  is  about  the  new 
coat.  Bess  is  with  me,  till  she  has  new  clothes. 
Miss  Moll  has  taken  upon  her  to  hold  the  sand- 
box, and  is  so  impertinent  in   her  office,   that  I 

cannot  write  more." What  a  subject  for  a 

Wilkie! 


FORCE  OF  HABIT. 
•'  The  most  extraordinary  instance  of  the  force 
of  habit,  lever  witnessed,"  says  Mr.  Curwen, 
M.  P.,  "  was  about  forty  years  ago,  on  a  visit 
to  the  Isle  of  Man.  On  stopping  at  the  Calf  of 
Man,  a  small  islet  on  its  south-western  extremity, 
I  found  that  the  warrener's  cot,  the  only  human- 
abode  on  the  islet,  was  kept  by  his  sister.  For 
several  months  in  the  year,  these  two  persons 
were  completely  isolated ;  and  never  even  heard 
the  sound  of  a  third  human  voice,  unless  when  the 
intervals  of  the  raging  storm  conveyed  the  una- 
vailing cries  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner.  To 
support  such  an  existence,  seemed  to  require,  it* 
a  rational  being,  nerves  of  supernatural  strength, 
or  the  influence  of  habit  from  the  earliest  period 
of  life.  Curious  to  ascertain  how  she  could  en- 
dure so  desolate  a  life,  and  such  complete  ban- 
ishment from  all  human  intercourse,  I  enquired 
if  she  were  not  very  miserable — if  she  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  dwell'  in  that  dreary  abode! 
To  the  first,  I  was  answered  in  the  negative; 
to  the  last,  my  surprise  was  converted  into  per- 
fect astonishment,  when  I  understood  that,  in  the 
outset  of  her  life,  she  had  passed  six-and-twenty 
years  in  St.  James's-street.  This  communica- 
tion excited  still  more  my  wonder,  and  made 
what  I  then  saw  and  heard,  incomprehensible.'* 

GENEROUS  MASTER. 

A  young  man,  who  was  clerk  to  Mr.  Cuthbertj, 
a  merchant  in  the  East  Indies,  being  taken  very 
ill,  became  unusually  thoughtful  and  melancholy^ 
Mr.  Cuthbert  enquired  the  cause  of  his  uneasi- 
ness: the  young  man  replied,  that  he  was  not 
afraid  to  die;  but  he  had  a  mother,  and  two- 
sisters,  in  England,  to  whom  he  had  been  ac-- 
customed  to  send  £100  every  year?  and  his  only 
regret  at  dying,  was,  that  they  would  be  left  des-' 
titute.  Mr.  Cuthbert  begged  him  to  make  his 
mind  perfectly  easy  on  that  account,  as  he  would 
take  care  of  his  mother  and  sisters.  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  for  he  instantly  went  to  his  at- 
torney, and  executed  a  deed,  granting  an  annuity 
of  £100  a  year,  in  favor  of  the  mother  and  her 
two  daughters,  during  their  joint  lives;  and  with 
the  benefit  of  survivorship.  He  then  sent  the 
bond  to  his  clerk,  who,  clasping  it  in  his  hands, 
exclaimed,  "  Now  I  can  die  in  peace ;  my  mother 
and  sisters  are  saved;"  and  almost  instantly 
expired. 

SHARP  WORK. 
Mr.  Jeremy  White,  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell'* 
domestic  chaplains,  was  so  ambitious  as  to  make 
his  addresses;  to  Cromwell's  youngest  daughter. 
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the  Lady  Frances.  The  young  lady  did  not  dis- 
courage him;  but  in  so  religious  a  court,  this 
gallantry  could  not  he  carried  on  without  being 
^discovered.  The  Protector  was  told  of  it,  and 
was  much  concerned  the^at;  he  ordered  the 
person  who  told  him,  to  keep  a  strict  look-out, 
promising,  if  he  could  give  him  any  positive 
proofs,  he  should  be  well  rewarded.  The  spy 
followed  his  business  so  closely,  that  in  a  little 
time  he  dogged  Jerry  White  (as  he  was  generally 
called)  to  the  lady's  chamber,  and  run  imme- 
diately to  the  Protector,  to  acquaint  him  that 
they  were  together.  Oliver,  in  a  rage,  repaired 
to  the  chamber;  and,  going  in  hastily,  found 
Jerry  on  his  knees,  either  kissing  the  lady's  hand, 
or  having  kissed  it.  Cromwell  in  a  fury  asked 
what  was  the  meaning  of  that  posture  before  his 
danghter  Prances'?  White,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  said,  "  May  it  please  your  highness,  I 
have  a  long  time  courted  that  young  gentlewo- 
man, my  lady's  woman,  and  cannot  prevail;  1 
was  therefore  praying  her  ladyship  to  intercede 
for  me."  The  Protector,  turning  to  the  young 
woman,  exclaimed,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this,  hussy!  why  do  you  refuse  Mr.  White  the 
honor  he  would  do  you!  he  is  my  friend,  and  I 
expect  you  would  treat  him  as  such."  My  lady's 
woman,  with  a  very  low  curtsey,  replied,  "  If 
Mr.  White  intends  me  that  honor,  I  shall  not  be 
against  him."  tc  Say'st  thou  so,  my  lass!" 
cried  Cromwell.  "Call  Goodwin;  this  busi- 
ness shall  be  done  before  I  go  out  of  the  room." 
Mr.  White  had  gone  too  far  to  retract:  his  bro- 
ther parson  came;  and  Jerry  and  the  lady's 
woman  were  married  in  the  presence  of  the  Pro- 
tector, who  gave  her  £500;  which,  with  the 
money  she  had  saved,  made  Mr.  White  easy  in 
his  circumstances,  except  that  he  never  loved  his 
wife,  nor  she  him,  although  they  lived  together 
nearly  fifty  years. 


FILIAL  DEVOTION. 
A  woman  of  Japan  was  left  a  widow  with 
three  sons,  and  with  no  other  wealth  than  what 
could  be  procured  by  their  joint  labor.  Work 
became  scarce,  and  the  sons  saw  their  mother 
ready  to  perish.  With  the  most  ardent  attach- 
ment to  their  mother,  and  unable  to  relieve  her, 
they  formed  a  desperate  resolution.  An  edict 
had  a  short  time  before  been  issued,  promising  a 
large  recompense  for  whoever  apprehended  a 
thief,  and  brought  him  to  justice.  The  three 
brothers  determined  to  draw  lots,  which  of  them 
should  personate  a  thief,  and  be  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  in  order  that  the  others  might  obtain 
the  reward.  The  lot  fell  upon  the  youngest, 
who  confessed  to  a  fact  of  which  he  was  not 
guilty;  and  his  brothers  received  the  money. 
The  anxiety  visible  in  their  countenances,  and 
the  tears  which  involuntarily  forced  themselves 
into  their  eyes,  struck  the  magistrate,  who  or- 
dered his  servant  to  follow  and  watch  them. 
They  returned  to  their  mother,  and  threw  the 
money  into  her  lap  :  when  she  learnt  how  it  had 
been  obtained,  she  refused  to  touch  this  "  price 
cf  blood."     This  being  told   the  jwdge,  he  sent 


for  the  prisoner,  and  again  interrogated  liira 
concerning  the  supposed  robbery;  but  he  still  per- 
sisted that  he  was  guilty.  Struck  with  filial  af- 
fection and  fortitude  of  the  youth,  the  magistrate 
laid  the  case  before  his  sovereign,  who  sent  for 
the  three  brothers,  and  their  mother,  loaded  them 
with  favors,  and  gave  an  annuity  of  five  hundred 
crowns  to  the  eldest  two,  and  fifteen  hundred  to 
the  youngest. 


HAPPY  TEMPER. 

Firmin  Abauzit,  who  lived  to  the  advanced  age 
of  eightyseven  years,  was  a  person  of  such  a  se- 
rene disposition,  that  he  was  not  known  to  have 
been  out  of  temper  during  the  whole  of  his  long, 
life.  Some  persons  doubting  the  possibility  of 
such  a  meek  disposition,  applied  to  a  female  who 
had  kept  his  house  for  thirty  years,  to  try  to  pro-- 
voke  him,  on  the  promise  of  money  if  she  suc- 
ceeded. Knowing  that  her  master  was  very 
fond  of  having  his  bed  comfortably  made,  she 
neglected  it.  Next  morning,  Abauzit  reminded 
her  of  the  neglect.  She  said,  she  had  forgotten 
it;  and  nothing  more  was  said.  The  ensuing 
night,  the  bed  was  again  unmade;  and  the  wo- 
man being  reminded  of  it,  made  some  frivolous 
excuse.  At  length,  on  the  third  morning,  her 
master  said,  "  You  have  not  yet  made  my  bed  ; 
it  is  evident  you  are  determined  not  to  do  it; 
well,  1  suppose  you  find  the  job  troublesome; 
but  it  is  of  little  consequence,  for  I  begin  to  be 
used  to  it  already."  Moved  by  such  kindness, 
and  goodness  of  temper,  the  servant  discontinued 
the  experiment  she  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
make,  and  was  again  forgiven. 


GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

Notwithstanding  the  publicity,  and  at  one 
time  the  apparent  truth,  of  the  accusations 
against  Sophia  of  Zell,  the  repudiated  wife  of 
George  the  First,  her  son,  afterwards  George 
the  Second,  was  fully  convinced  of  her  innocence, 
and  posterity  has  confirmed  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment.  This  prince  once  made  an  attempt 
to  see  his  mother,  and  even  crossed  the  Aller  on 
horseback,  opposite  to  the  castle  of  Alden,  where 
she  was  confined;  but  was  prevented  from  hav- 
ing an  interview  with  her  by  the  Baron  de  Bil- 
low, to  whose  care  the  elector,  her  husband,  had 
committed  her.  Had  she  survived  his- accession, 
he  intended  to  restore  her  to  liberty,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge her  as  queen  dowager.  Her  memory 
was  so  dear  to  him,  that  he  secretly  kept  her  por 
trait  in  his  possession;  and  the  morning  after 
the  news  of  the  death  of  George  the  First  had 
reached  London,  Mrs.  Howard  observed  (in  the 
antechamber  of  the  king's  apartment)  a  picture 
of  a  woman  in  the  electoral  robes,  which  proved 
to  be  that  of  Sophia. 

FAITHFUL  AMAZON. 

Brunoro,  a  warrior  of  Parma,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  chancing  to  see  a  young  woman  of  the 
name  of  Bonna,  in  the  most  humble  state  of  rur- 
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ticity,  was  so  smitten  with  her  noble  counte- 
nance, and  gigantic  form,  that  he  determined  to 
marry  her.  Motives  of  policy  required  that  she 
should  conceal  her  sex;  and,  therefore,  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  a  man,  she  accompanied  him  eve- 
rywhere; she  soon  became  an  accomplished  po- 
litician, and  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the 
nobles  of  Venice,  that  they  appointed  her  hus- 
band, Brunoro,  general  of  their  troops,  with  a 
large  salary.  Sincerely  attached  to  her  husband, 
and  thinking  it  her  duty  to  share  with  him  the 
dangers  to  which  she  had  introduced  him,  in  ob- 
taining for  him  the  command  of  the  Venetian 
troops,  she  fought  by  his  side  at  their  head, 
stormed  the  strongest  fortresses,  and  seconded 
him  with  vigor  and  success  in  the  defence  of  Ne- 
gropont  against  the  Mahommedans.  This  hero- 
ine died  in  1446,  leaving  behind  her  a  reputa- 
tion as  distinguished  for  conjugal  affection,  as  it 
was  for  bravery. 

FEMALE  INFLUENCE. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  the 
female  sex  over  minds  little  likely  to  be  swayed 
by  it,  occurred  in  the  case  of  John  Banier,  an 
£leve  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  Europe  ever  produced. 
This  brave  man  owed  much  of  his  glory  to  his 
first  wife,  and  tarnished  it  by  his  second.  While 
the  wife  whom  he  brought  from  Sweden  lived, 
he  was  successful  in  every  undertaking;  she  ac- 
companied him  in  every  campaign,  and  was  al- 
ways found  to  console  and  cheer  him  in  every 
danger  and  difficulty,  and  to  urge  him  onward 
wherever  glory  was  to  be  gained.  After  her 
death,  Banier  became  smitten  with  a  lovely 
young  German  princess,  whom  he  married;  this 
circumstance  proved  the  grave  of  all  his  military 
fame,  for  she  soon  rendered  him  as  effeminate  as 
herself;  and  six  weeks  after  his  marriage,  he 
died  of  grief  at  having  tarnished  his  fame  as  a 
general,  by  a  gross  neglect  of  his  military  duties. 

THE  HAPPY  SON. 

Mr.  Brown,  a  merchant  of  Cork,  intending 
that  his  son  should  follow  the  same  profession, 
sent  him  to  Holland,  at  an  early  age,  to  qualify 
himself  in  such  branches  of  commerce  as  he  could 
not  acquire  in  his  native  country.  When  he  had 
remained  in  the  Netherlands  about  three  or  four 
years,  his  father  sent  for  him  home,  for  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  settling  him  in  marriage  and  in 
business.  Arriving  at  Cork  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, at  the  time  when  the  congregation  was  com- 
ing out  of  Christ  Church,  and  suspecting,  from 
the  time  he  had  been  absent,  that  he  would  not  be 
recognized,  he  placed  himself  near  the  path  that 
led  from  the  church.  He  beheld  the  various 
groupes  that  passed  by,  with  indifference,  until 
he  saw  one,  "  whose  fairy  form  was  ne'er  to  be 
forgot."  He  followed  her,  and  ascertained  her 
residence,  determining  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
paid  his  respects  to  his  parents,  he  would  declare 
himself  to  the  young  lady. 


|  The  next  morning  his  father  bade  him  prepare 
himself  to  visit  a  lady  upon  whom  he  had  fixed 
for  his  bride.  He  obeyed  reluctantly,  and  was 
conducted  by  his  father  to  the  same  house  where 
he  had  traced  the  fair  object  on  the  preceding 
day.  He  hoped,  and  yet  scarcely  dared  to  hope, 
that  his  father's  choice  was  his;  and  when  he 
found  that  such  was  really  the  case,  that  the 
young  lady  on  whom  his  heart  had  centered,  was 
really  to  be  his  bride,  he  was  almost  speechless 
with  joy  and  astonishment.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
parties  were  married;  and  the  first  fruit  of  thi-a 
happy  union,  was  the  amiable  Dr.  Jemmet  Brown, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork. 


FAMILY  SYMPATHY. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  when  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  Lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Leicester,  a  laborer's  son  was  pressed  to- 
serve  in  the  army  destined  to  go  into  Bohemia 
with  Count  Mansfield.  The  poor  father  waited 
on  the  earl,  requesting  that  his  son  might  be  dis- 
charged, as  being  the  only  staff  of  his  age,  who, 
by  his  own  industry,  maintained  both  his  pa- 
rents. The  earl  enquired  his  name,  which  the 
old  man  was  long  before  he  would  confess,  fear- 
ing that  it  might  be  deemed  presumptuous  to 
avow  the  same  name  as  the  nobleman  he  address- 
ed; at  length  he  said  his  name  was  Hastings. 
"  Cousin  Hastings!  "  said  the  earl,  "  we  cannot 
all  be  top  branches  of  the  tree,  though  we  all 
spring  from  the  same  root.  Your  son,  my  kins- 
man, shall  not  be  pressed." 


EAGLE  AND  CHILD. 
A  servant  maid  at  Munich,  being  in  a  garden 
with  a  child  nine  months  old,  set  it  down  on  the 
ground,  when  suddenly  an  eagle  darted  from  the 
air,  to  seize  upon  it  as  a  prey.  The  servant,  who 
was  fortunately  close  by,  with  the  greatest  cour- 
age, and  presence  of  mind,  threw  a  shawl  at  the 
bird,  which  covering  his  eyes,  not  only  prevented 
him  from  seizing  the  infant,  but  even  from  es- 
caping. She  boldly  caught  hold  of  the  robber, 
and  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  held  him  fast  til? 
some  person  came  to  her  assistance.  His  majes- 
ty amply  rewarded  the  heroine,  who  received 
some  wounds  in  the  contest,  and  sent  the  pris- 
oner to  the  menagerie  at  Nymphenburg. 


FAMILY  MAN'S  ANSWER  TO  A 
CHALLENGE. 

Two  friends  happening  to  quarrel  at  a  tavern, 
one  of  them,  a  man  of  hasty  disposition,  insisted' 
on  the  other's  fighting  him  the  next  morning.. 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  on  condition  that 
they  should  breakfast  together  previous  to  their 
going  to  the  field,  at  the  house  of  the  person  chal- 
lenged. When  the  challenger  arrived  next  morn- 
ing, according  to  appointment,  he  found  every 
preparation  made  for  breakfast,  and  his  frieud, 
his  wife  and  children,  all  ready  to  receive  him- 
Their  repast   being  over,  and  the  family  with* 
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drawn,  without  the  slightest  hint  of  their  fatal 
purpose  having  transpired,  the  challenger  asked 
the  other  if  he  was  ready  to  attend  1  "  No,  sir," 
replied  he,  "  not  until  we  are  upon  a  par;  that 
amiable  woman,  and  those  six  innocent  children, 
who  just  now  breakfasted  with  us,  depend  solely 
upon  my  life  for  their  subsistence;  and  until  you 
can  stake  something  equal,  in  my  estimation,  to 
the  welfare  of  seven  persons,  dearer  to  me  than 
my  right  hand,  or  my  right  eye,  I  cannot  think 
we  are  equally  matched."  "  We  are  not  in- 
deed !  "  replied  the  other,  giving  him  his  hand; 
and  they  became,  from  this  time,  firmer  friends 
than  before. 


LOVE'S  EXERTIONS. 

M.  Premierslane,  a  young  Swiss  of  good  fami- 
ly and  fortune,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  finish  his 
education  by  a  year's  residence  in  Paris.  Here 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a  great  planter  in  the  Mauritius.  He  asked 
his  father's  consent  to  marry  her,  stating  that 
her  fortune  would  be  considerable ;  but  the  old 
Swiss,  proud  of  his  ancient  family,  considered 
such  an  union  as  beneath  him,  and  refused  his 
consent.  The  son,  however,  married,  and  set 
off  with  his  bride  to  the  Mauritius;  when  the 
ship  arrived  there,  he  found  his  wife's  father 
dead,  a  son  in  possession  of  the  plantation,  and 
his  wife  utterly  destitute  of  the  slightest  provis- 
ion. In  this  dreadful  dilemma,  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  either  to  settle  in  the  island,  or  imme- 
diately to  return  to  France,  and  brook  the  anger 
of  a  father,  whose  rage  would  be  redoubled  on 
finding  that  he  had  not  only  disobeyed  him,  but 
had  obtained  no  fortune  to  excuse  it.  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  settle  on  this  island:  he 
got  a  patent  of  a  piece  of  waste  land  from  the 
governor,  and  obtaining  a  little  assistance  from 
persons  who  had  become  acquainted  with  his 
case,  established  a  small  plantation.  By  great 
care,  industry,  and  attention,  it  flourished,  and 
M.  le  Premierslane  lived  so  happily  with  his 
wife,  that  he  envied  not  those  who  were  richer. 
In  a  few  years  he  visited  France,  and  found  that 
his  father  had  totally  disinherited  him.  Disgust- 
ed with  the  news,  and  wishing  for  nothing  but 
to  terminate  his  days  with  his  dear  wife,  and  her 
young  family,  he  re-embarked  immediately,  and 
arrived  safe  at  the  Mauritius,  where  his  wrongs 
gave  a  spur  to  his  zeal,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
became  the  richest  planter  in  the  island. 


BRITISH  SAILORS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in.  1814,  three 
hundred  British  sailors,  who  had  been  prisoners, 
were  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Britanny,  to  em- 
bark for  England.  Being  severally  billeted  on 
the  inhabitants  for  some  days  before  they  were 
embarked,  one  of  them  requested  permission  to 
see  the  superintendant,  Monsieur  Kearuie;  which 
being  granted,  the  British  tar,  in  the  fulness  of 
a  feeling  heart,  thus  addressed  him  : — "And 
please  your  honor,  I  don't  come  to  trouble  you 
with  any  bother  about  ourselves;  we  are  all  as 
well  treated  as  Christians  can  be;  but  there  is 
one  thing  that  makes  my  food  sit  heavy  on  my 
stomach,  and  that  of  my  two.  messmates." — 
"What  is  it,  my  brave  fellow'?"  replied  the 
superintendant,  "  the  persons  on  whom  you  are 
quartered,  don't  grudge  it  you  1  " — "  No,  your 
honor;  if  they  did,  that  would  not  vex  us."- — 
"  What  then  would  you  complain  of*" — "  Only, 
your  honor,  it  is,  that  the  poor  folk  cheerfully  lay 
their  scanty  allowance  before  us,  for  our  mess; 
and  we  have  just  found  out  that  they  have  hardly 
touched  a  mouthful  themselves,  or  their  six  babes, 
for  the  last  two  days;  and  this  we  take  to  be  a 
greater  hardship  than  any  we  found  in  prison  !" 
— M.  Kearnie  told  them,  that  from  this  hard- 
ship they  should  all  be  relieved  :  he  instantly 
ordered  the  billets  to  lie  withdrawn,  and  reward- 
ed all  parties  for  their  humanity,  so  compassion- 
ately  exercised,  and  interchanged. 


THE  FORGIVING    FATHER. 

Some  years  ago,  a  Kentish  heiress  eloped  with 
a  young  marine,  and  accompanied  by  a  confi- 
dential friend  to  London,  the  parties  were  marri- 
ed. The  next  day,  the  happy  pair  were  surprised 
at  perceiving  the  carriage  of  the  lady's  father  drive 
up  to  the  house.  The  old  gentleman  soon  entered 
their  apartment,  "My  children,"  said  he,  "I  come 
not  to  upbraid  you.  I  opposed  your  union  for 
no  selfish  motives.  My  daughter's  happiness 
was  all  that  I  had  in  view;  and  as  I  once  thought 
(erroneously  I  hope)  that  I  could  no  better  pro- 
mote it  than  by  refusing  my  consent  to  your 
marriage;  so  I  am  now  convinced,  that  1  could 
not  more  effectually  destroy  it  than  by  continu- 
ing my  resentment."  How  many  foul  blots  in 
the  page  of  domestic  life  would  have  been  avoid- 
ed, if  all  parents  had  acted  with  the  same  kincU 
ness  and  prudence  as  the  Kentish  squire. 


THE     END 


K.!i._.,-av;i  bv  E.Prua-lwmime.&r  ithe    Percj    Anecdotes  .1853. 
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ANECDOTES 


RELATING    TO 


AMERICA    AND    AMERICANS. 


INDIAN  CHIEF. 
n  FATHER  !  "  said  the  Indian  chief,  Captain 
Pipe,  to  the  British  commanding  officer  at  De- 
troit in  1801,  "  here  is  what  has  been  done  with 
the  hatchet  you  gave  me  (handing  a  stick  with  a 
scalp  on  it).  1  have  done  with  the  hatchet  what 
you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  found  it  sharp.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  did  not  do  all  that  I  might  have 
done.  No,  I  did  not.  My  heart  failed  within 
me.  I  felt  compassion  for  your  enemy.  Inno- 
cence (women  and  children)  had  no  part  in  your 
quarrels;  therefore  I  distinguished — I  spared. 
I  took  some  live-flesh  (prisoners)  ;  which, 
while  I  was  bringing  to  you,  I  spied  one  of  your 
large  canoes,  in  which  I  put  it  for  you.  In  a 
few  days  you  will  receive  this  flesh,  and  find 
that  the  skin  is  of  the  same  color  with  your 
own.  Father  !  I  hope  you  will  not  destroy  what 
I  have  saved.  You,  father,  have  the  means  of 
preserving  that  which  with  me  would  perish  for 
want.  The  warrior  is  poor,  and  his  cabin  is 
always  empty ;   but  your  house,  father,  is  always 

fan/* 

INDIAN  CAPTIVE. 
In  the  year  1782,  the  war-chief  of  the  Wyan- 
dot tribe  of  Indians  of  Lower  Sandusky  sent  a 
young  white  man,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner, 
as  a  present  to  another  chief,  who  was  called  the 
Half-king  of  Upper  Sandusky,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  adopted  into  his  family,  in  the  place  of 
one  of  his  sons,  who  had  been  killed  the  prece- 
ding year.  The  prisoner  arrived,  and  was 
presented  to  the  Half-king's  wife,  but  she  refused 
to  receive  him  •  which,  according  to  the  Indian 
rule,  was  in  fact  a  sentence  of  death.  The 
young  man  was  therefore  taken  away,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  tortured  and  burnt  on  the  pile. 
While  the  dreadful  preparations  were  making, 
and  the  unhappy  victim  was  already  tied  to  the 
stake,  two  English  traders,  Messrs.  Arundel  and 
Robbins,  moved  by  feelings  of  pity  and  humanity, 
resolved  to  unite  their  exertions  to  endeavor 
to  save  the  prisoner's  life,  by  offering  a  ransom 
to  the  war-chief ;  which,  however,  he  refused, 
saying  it  was  ap  established  rule  among  them  to 


sacrifice  a  prisoner  when  refused  adoption ,  aud 
besides,  the  numerous  war  captains  were  on  the 
spot  to  see  the  sentence  carried  into  execution. 
The  two  generous  Englishmen  were  however  not 
discouraged,  and  determined  to  try  another  effort 
They  appealed  to  the  well-known  high-minded 
pride  of  an  Indian. — "  But,"  said  they,  "  among 
all  these  chiefs  whom  you  have  mentioned,  there 
is  none  who  equals  you  in  greatness ;  you  are 
considered  not  only  as  the  greatest  and  bravest, 
but  as  the  best  man  in  the  nation."  "  Do  you 
really  believe  what  you  say  1 "  said  the  Indian, 
looking  them  full  in  the  face.  "  Indeed  we  do." 
Then,  without  speaking  another  word,  he  black- 
ened himself,  and  taking  his  knife,  and  tomahawk 
in  his  hand,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  to 
the  unhappy  victim,  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  prisoner  1  "  and 
at  once  cutting  the  cords  with  which  he  was 
tied,  took  him  to  his  house,  which  was  near  that 
of  Mr.  Arundel,  whence  he  was  conveyed  in 
safety. 

GOOD  FOR  EVIL. 

Juan  de  Esquivel,  the  first  governor  of  Jamai* 
ca,  was  sent  by  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the 
great  Columbus,  in  1509,  with  about  seventy 
men,  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the  government, 
He  was  one  of  the  few  Castilians  who,  amongst 
all  the  horrors  of  bloodshed  and  infectious  rapine, 
were  distinguished  for  generosity  and  humanity. 
One  eminent  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Her- 
rera.  About  the  time  that  he  sailed  from 
Hispaniola,  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
government  of  Jamaica,  his  competitor,  Ojeda, 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  the  Continent. 
Ojeda  violently  opposed  the  intended  expedition 
of  Esquivel,  and  publicly  threatened,  that  if  he 
should  find  him  at  Jamaica,  he  would  hang  him 
up  as  a  rebel.  Ojeda  in  his  voyage  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  in  danger  of 
perishing  for  want  of  food.  He  implored  suc- 
cor from  the  very  man  whose  destruction  he  had 
meditated.  Esquivel,  thus  acquainted  with  the 
sufferings  of  his  enemy,  sent  an  officer  to  conduct 
him  to  Jamaica,  received  him  with  the  tenderest 
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sympathy,  treated  him  with  kindness,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  the  means  of  a  speedy  and  safe 
conveyance  to  Hispaniola.  How  truly  might  it 
be  said,  that  under  him  "  the  ravages  of  conquest 
were  restrained  within  the  limits  of  humanity!  M 
It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  Ojeda  was  not  un- 
grateful to  his  benefactor. 


THE  INSOLVENT  NEGRO. 

A  Negro  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  on  the  African 
coast,  who  had  become  insolvent,  surrendered 
himself  to  his  creditor;  who,  according  to  the 
established  custom  of  the  country,  sold  him  to 
the  Danes.  This  affected  his  son  so  much,  that 
he  came  and  reproached  his  father  for  not 
rather  selling  his  children  to  pay  his  debts;  and 
after  much  entreaty,  he  prevailed  on  the  captain 
to  accept  him,  and  liberate  his  father.  The  son 
was  put  in  chains,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing  to 
the  West  Indies ;  when  the  circumstance  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  governor,  through  the 
means  of  Mr.  Isert,  he  sent  for  the  owner  of  the 
slaves,  paid  the  money  that  he  had  given  for  the 
old  man,  and  restored  the  son  to  his  father. 


NEGRO  BEGGAR. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Jamaica, 
dated  June  14,  1765. 

"  I  cannot  help  relating  to  you,  on  account  of 
its  singularity,  a  circumstance  which  happened 
to  me  not  long  ago  in  the  midst  of  my  distresses, 
which  affected  me  greatly  at  the  time,  nor  do  I 
think  I  shall  soon  forget  it. 

"  One  morning,  taking  an  airing  along  the 
piazzas  leading  from  Kingston  to  the  fields,  an 
old  negro,  who  was  sitting  there  dressing  his 
sores,  begged  alms  of  me.  I  passed  by  him 
without  taking  any  notice  of  him;  but  imme- 
diately thinking  on  the  poor  fellow's  situation,  I 
turned  back  and  gave  him  a  bit,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  that  I  had  got  but  a  few  more 
remaining  to  myself. 

u  Some  days  afterwards  having  occasion  to 
walk  the  same  way,  I  again  saw  the  same 
negro.  As  I  was  passing  him,  he  called  after 
me,  and  begged  earnestly  to  speak  to  me. 
Curious  to  hear  what  the  man  had  to  say,  I 
turned  back,  when  he  delivered  himself  to  the 
following  effect.  That  as  soon  as  I  had  left  him 
the  other  day,  he  concluded  from  what  I  had 
said  when  1  relieved  him,  that  I  was  myself  in 
distress;  it  grieved  him  much  to  see  a  lady  in 
want,  nor  could  he  have  been  happy  without 
seeing  me  again.  He  then  pulled  out  a  purse, 
containing,  as  he  said,  twentyeight  doubloons, 
and  begged  me  to  take  it,  telling  me  that  he  had 
collected  this  by  begging,  and  that  he  could  beg 
•  lore  to  make  him  live;  but  that  a  lady  could 
not  beg,  but  must  die  for  want  of  yam  yam,  if 
she  had  no  money.  I  thanked  the  poor  fellow 
for  his  generosity,  and  tolJ  him  that  I  had  got 
more  money  since  I  saw  him,  and  that  I  did  not 
want  it.  I  then  asked  him  how  his  master 
suffered  him  to  beg,  seeing  he  was  so  old  7  He 
toli  me,  that  now  he  could  work  no  more,  his 


master  had  turned  him  out  of  doors  to  beg  or 
starve ;  that  he  had  been  a  slave  from  his  in 
fancy,  and  that  his  sores  had  been  occasioned  by 
constant  hard  labor.  After  giving  him  another 
bit,  and  cautioning  him  not  to  discover  his 
money  to  anybody,  lest  he  might  be  robbed  of 
it,  I  left  him." 


ADOPTED  CAPTIVES. 

When  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  were  compelled  by  the  expedition  of  Gen- 
eral Bouquet  to  deliver  up  all  the  Europeans 
whom  they  had  taken  captives  for  a  series  of 
years,  the  tender  reluctance  with  which  they 
made  the  surrender  was  singularly  remarkable. 
The  chief  of  the  Shawanese  addressing  the 
English,  said,  "  Fathers,  we  have  brought  your 
flesh  and  blood  to  you ;  they  have  been  all  united 
to  us  by  adoption ;  and  although  we  now  deliver 
them,  we  will  always  look  upon  them  as  our  re- 
lations, whenever  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased 
that  we  may  visit  them.  We  have  taken  as 
much  care  of  them  as  if  they  were  our  own  flesh 
and  blood.  Many  of  them  are  now  become  un- 
acquainted with  your  customs  and  manners,  and 
therefore  we  request  you  will  use  them  tenderly 
and  kindly,  which  will  induce  them  to  live 
contentedly  with  you,"  The  regard  of  the 
Indians  to  their  captive  friends  continued  all 
the  time  they  remained  in  the  English  camp. 
They  visited  them  from  day  to  day,  loaded  them 
with  presents  of  corn,  skins,  and  other  articles; 
and  displayed  all  the  marks  of  the  most  sincere 
and  tender  affection.  Nor  did  they  stop  here: 
for  when  the  army  marched,  some  of  the  Indians 
solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  accompany  their 
former  captives  all  the  way  to  Fort  Pitt;  and 
exercised  their  skill  in  hunting,  to  obtain  for 
them  every  delicacy  which  the  forest  could 
supply. 

Cruel  and  unmerciful  in  war  as  the  Indians, 
through  habit  and  long  example,  are,  yet  when* 
ever  they  come  to  give  way  to  the  native  dictates 
of  humanity,  they  have  exhibited  virtues  which 
Christians  need  not  blush  to  imitate 


SENECA  INDIANS. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  aborigi* 
nal  tribes  of  North  America  have,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  received  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  usurped  their  domain,  little  else  but  reiter- 
ated wrongs  and  outrage.  Whole  nations  of 
them  have  been  already  so  entirely  exterminated, 
that  no  trace  of  them  now  remains  except  their 
names;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  same 
system  which  has  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
produced  such  destruction,  is  still,  with  but  little 
exception,  in  full  operation,  and  must,  if  not 
speedily  arrested,  sweep  from  existence  the  few 
scattered  tribes  whicn  yet  survive,  we  think  it 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  deepest  regret  in  every 
benevolent  mind,  and  to  awaken  a  strong  feeling 
of  commiseration  and  tenderness  towards  this 
helpless  and  oppressed  part  of  the  great  family 
of  mankind.     The  voice  of  the  oppressed  never, 
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perhaps,  spoke  to  the  ear  of  the  oppressor  in  a 
tone  of  more  sublime  reproach,  than  is  displayed 
in  the  following  passages  of  an  address  which  the 
Seaeca  Indians  presented  to  Governor  Clinton 
of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  their  condition 
and  prospects  in  the  month  of  February,  1818. 

Father — We  feel  that  the  hand  of  our  God 
has  long  been  heavy  on  his  red  children.  For 
our  sins  he  has  brought  us  low,  and  caused  us  to 
melt  away  before  our  white  brothers,  as  snow 
before  the  fire.  His  ways  are  perfect  ;  he  re- 
gardeth  not  the  complexion  of  men.  God  is 
terrible  in  judgment.  All  men  ought  to  fear 
before  him.  He  putteth  down  and  buildeth  up, 
and  none  can  resist  him. 

Father — The  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  is 
strong;  this  is  our  confidence.  He  hath  power 
to  build  up,  as  well  as  to  pull  down.  Will  he 
keep  his  anger  forever  1  Will  he  pursue  to 
destruction  the  workmanship  of  his  own  hand, 
and  strike  off  a  race  of  men  from  the  earth, 
whom  his  care  hath  so  long  preserved  through 
so  many  perils  1 

Father— AVe  thank  you  that  you  feel  anxious 
to  do  all  you  can  to  the  perishing  ruins  of  your 
red  children.  We  hope,  father,  you  will  make 
a  fence  strong  and  high  around  us,  that  wicked 
white  men  may  not  devour  us  at  once,  but  let  us 
live  as  long  as  we  can.  We  are  persuaded  you 
will  do  this  for  us,  because  our  field  is  laid  waste 
and  trodden  down  by  every  beast ;  we  are  feeble, 
and  cannot  resist  them. 

Father — We  are  persuaded  you  will  do 
this  for  the  sake  of  our  white  brothers,  lest 
God,  who  has  appeared  so  strong  in  building 
up  white  men  and  pulling  down  Indians, 
should  turn  his  hand,  and  visit  our  white 
brothers  for  their  sins,  and  call  them  to  an 
account  for  all  the  wrongs  they  have  done 
them,  and  all  the  wrongs  they  have  not  pre- 
vented that  was  in  their  power  to  prevent,  to 
their  poor  red  brothers  who  have  no  helper. 

COLUMBUS. 

When  this  celebrated  navigator  was  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  after  his  first  discovery  of  America, 
he  encountered  a  dreadful  storm.  No  prospect 
of  deliverance  appearing,  the  sailors  abandoned 
themselves  to  despair,  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  swallowed  up.  The  feelings  of  Columbus 
at  the  time,  are  best  expressed  in  one  of  his  own 
letters.  "  I  would,"  says  he,  "  have  been  less 
concerned  for  this  misfortune,  had  I  been  alone 
in  the  danger,  both  because  my  life  is  a  debt 
that  I  owe  to  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  because 
I  have  at  other  times  been  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  hazard.  But  what  gave  me  infinite 
grief  and  vexation  was,  that  after  it  had  pleased 
our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to  undertake  this  en- 
terprize,  in  which  I  had  now  been  so  successful, 
that  my  opponent  would  have  been  convinced, 
and  the  glory  of  your  highness  and  the  extent  of 
your  territory  increased  by  me ;  it  should  please 
the  Divine  Majesty  to  stop  all  by  my  death. 
All  this  would  have  been  more  tolerable,  had  it 
BPt  been  attended  with  the  Joss  of  those  men 


whom  I  had  carried  with  me,  upon  promise  of 
the  greatest  prosperity;  who  seeing  themselves 
in  such  distress,  cursed  not  only  their  coming 
along  with  me,  but  that  fear  and  awe  for  me 
which  prevented  them  from  returning,  as  they 
often  had  resolved  to  have  done.  But  be- ides 
all  this,  my  sorrow  was  greatly  increaser,  by 
recollecting  that  I  had  left  my  two  sons  at  school 
at  Cordova,  destitute  of  friends,  in  a  foreign 
country,  where  it  could  not  in  all  probability  be 
known  that  I  had  done  such  services  as  might 
induce  your  highness  to  remember  them." 


PATRICK  HENRY. 

When  Patrick  Henry,  who  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  ball  of  the  American  revolution,  in- 
troduced his  celebrated  resolution  on  the  Stamp 
Act  into  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia 
(May,  1765),  he  exclaimed,  when  descanting 
on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious  act,  "  Caesar 
had  his  Brutus  ;  Charles  the  first  his  Cromwell  ; 
and  George  the  Third, " — "  Treason  !  "  cried  the 
speaker;  "treason!  treason!"  echoed  from 
every  part  of  the  house.  It  was  one  of  those 
trying  moments  which  are  decisive  of  character. 
Henry  faltered  not  for  an  instant  ;  but  rising  to 
a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  speaker  an 
eye  flashing  with  fire,  continued,  "  may  profit 
by  their  example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it." 


LOGAN,  THE  INDIAN. 

Logan,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  who  had 
long  been  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  English,  and 
had  often  distinguished  himself  in  their  service, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia,  who  hesitated  whether 
he  should  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  as  a  soldier, 
or  at  the  criminal  bar  for  high  treason.  Logan 
interrupted  their  deliberations,  and  stated  to  the 
assembly,  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try 
him  ;  "  that  he  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  England,  being  an  Indian  chief,  independent 
of  every  nation."  In  answer  to  their  inquiries, 
as  to  his  motives  for  taking  up  arms  against  the 
English,  he  thus  addressed  the  assembly  : 

"  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever 
he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  I  gave  him 
not  meat  1  if  ever  he  came  cold  or  naked,  and  I 
gave  him  not  clothing  1  During  the  last  long 
and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  tent, 
an  advocate  for  peace  ;  nay,  such  was  my  love 
for  the  whites,  that  those  of  my  own  country 
pointed  at  me,  as  they  passed  by,  and  said,  Lo- 
gan is  the  friend  of  white  men.  I  had  ever 
thought  to  live  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of 
one  man.  Colonel  Cressap,  the  last  spring,  in 
cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  cut  off  all  the  rela- 
tions of  Logan,  not  sparing  even  my  women  and 
children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
the  veins  of  any  human  creature.  This  called 
on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  1  nai.e 
killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance. 
For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace. 
But  do  not  harbor  the  thought  that  mine  is  the 
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joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not 
turn  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to 
mourn  for  Logan  1     Not  one." 

This  pathetic  and  affecting  speech  touched  the 
sensibility  of  all  who  heard  him.  The  General 
Assembly  applauded  his  noble  sentiments,  and 
immediately  set  him  at  liberty.  Every  house  in 
Virginia  vied  with  each  other  which  should  en- 
tertain him  the  best,  or  show  him  the  most  re- 
spect ;  and  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
loaded  with  presents  and  honors. 

"*  TECUMSEH. 

The  Indian  warrior  Tecumseh,  who  fell  in  the 
late  American  war,  was  not  only  an  accomplish- 
ed military  commander,  but  also  a  great  natural 
statesman  and  orator.  Among  the  many  strange, 
and  some  strongly  characteristic,  events  in  his 
life,  the  council  which  the  American  General 
Harrison  held  with  the  Indians  at  Vincennes,  in 
1811,  affords  an  admirable  instance  of  the  sublim- 
ity which  sometimes  distinguished  his  eloquence. 
The  chiefs  of  some  tribes  had  come  to  complain 
of  a  purchase  of  lands  which  had  been  made  from 
the  Kickafoos.  This  council  effected  nothing, 
but  broke  up  in  confusion,  in  consequence  of  Te- 
cumseh having  called  General  Harrison  "  a  liar." 
It  was  in  the  progress  of  the  long  talks  that  took 
place  in  the  conference,  that  Tecumseh  having 
finished  one  of  his  speeches,  looked  round,  and 
seeing  every  one  seated,  while  no  seat  was  pre- 
pared for  him,  a  momentary  frown  passed  over 
his  countenance.  Instantly,  General  Harrison 
ordered  that  a  chair  should  be  given  him.  Some 
person  presented  one,  and  bowing,  said  to  him, 
"  Warrior,  your  father,  General  Harrison,  offers 
you  a  seat."  Tecumseh 's  dark  eye  flashed. 
"  My  father  !  "  he  exclaimed,  indignantly,  ex- 
tending his  arm  towards  the  heavens;  *'  the  sun 
is  my  father,  and  the  earth  is  my  mother;  she 
gives  me  nourishment,  and  I  repose  upon  her 
bosom."  As  he  ended,  he  sat  down  suddenly  on 
jthe  ground.  , 


WHITEF1ELD. 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  Memoirs,  bears  witness 
to  the  extraordinary  effect  which  was  produced 
by  Mr.  Whitefield's  preaching  in  America;  and 
relates  an  anecdote  equally  characteristic  of  the 
preacher  and  of  himself.  "  I  happened,"  says 
the  doctor,  "  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish 
with  a  collection,  and  I  silently  resolved  he  should 
get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a 
handful  of  copper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dol- 
lars, and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  proceeded, 
I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  cop- 
per. Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me 
ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the 
silver  ;  and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  I 
emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's 
dish,  gold  and  all.  At  this  sermon  there  was 
also  one  of  our  club  ;  who  being  of  my  senti- 
ments respecting  the  building  in  Georgia,  and 
suspecting  a  collection  might  be  intended,  had 


by  precaution  emptied  his  pockets  before  he  came 
from  home  ;  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
course, however,  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
give,  and  applied  to  a  neighbor  who  stood  near 
him  to  lend  him  some  money  for  the  purpose. 
The  request  was  fortunately  made  to  perhaps  the 
only  man  in  the  company  who  had  the  firmness 
not  to  be  affected  by  the  preacher.  His  answer 
was,  I  at  any  other  time,  friend  Hodgkinson,  I 
would  lend  to  thee  freely  ;  but  not  now,  for  thee 
seems  to  be  out  of  thy  right  senses.'  " 


JESUIT  OF  MARANHAM. 


of  right  and  wrong  he  taught 


Truths  as  refined  as  ever  Athens  heard ; 
And  (strange  to  tell)  he  practised  what  he  preached." 
Armstrong. 

Mr.  Southey,  in  his  History  of  Brazil,  gives 
an  account  of  a  celebrated  sermon  preached 
against  slavery  at  St.  Luis,  1653,  by  Antonio 
Vieyra,  the  Jesuit,  who,  as  a  preacher,  had  been 
the  delight  and  pride  of  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
He  took  for  his  text  the  words  of  the  Tempter  : 
"All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me."  He  began  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  worth  of  the  human  soul,  winning 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  by  his  own  peculiar 
manner.  "  Yet,"  said  he,  "  we  value  our  souls 
so  cheaply,  that  you  know  at  what  rate  we  sell 
them.  We  wonder  that  Judas  should  have  sold 
his  master  and  his  soul  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  ; 
but  how  many  are  there  who  offer  their  own  to 
the  devil  for  less  than  fifteen  1  Christians,  I  am 
not  now  telling  you  that  you  ought  not  to  sell 
your  souls,  for  I  know  you  must  sell  them.  I 
only  entreat  that  you  would  sell  them  by  weight  ; 
weigh  first  what  a  soul  is,  weigh  next  what  it  is 
worth,  and  what  it  cost  ;  and  then  sell  it,  and 
welcome  !  But  in  what  scales  is  it  to  be  weigh- 
ed 1  Not  in  the  scales  of  human  judgment ;  no, 
for  they  are  false.  The  children  of  men  are  de- 
ceitful upon  the  weights.  But  in  what  balance, 
then  1  You  think  I  shall  say  in  the  balance  of 
St.  Michael  the  archangel,  where  souls  are 
weighed.  I  do  not  require  so  much.  Weigh 
them  in  the  devil's  own  balance,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied  !  Take  the  devil's  balance  in  your 
hand  ;  put  the  whole  world  in  one  scale,  and  a 
soul  in  the  other,  and  you  will  find  that  your  soul 
weighs  more  than  the  whole  world  ;  '  all  this 
will  1  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me.'  At  how  different  a  price,  now," 
Vieyra  proceeded,  "  does  the  devil  purchase  souls, 
from  that  which  he  formerly  offered  for  them  ! 
I  mean  in  this  country.  The  devil  has  not  a  fair 
in  the  world  where  they  go  cheaper  !  In  the  gos- 
pel he  offers  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  for  a 
single  soul  ;  he  does  not  require  so  large  a  purse 
to  purchase  all  that  are  in  Maranham.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  offer  worlds  ;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  offer  kingdoms  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
offer  cities,  nor  towns,  nor  villages  ;  it  is  enough 
for  the  devil  to  point  at  a  plantation,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  Tapuyas,  and  down  goes  the  man  upon  hii 
knees  to  worship  him.  Oh,  what  a  market  ! 
A  negro  for  a  soul,  and  the  soul  the  blacker  of 
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the  two  !  This  negro  shall  be  your  slave  for  the 
few  days  that  you  may  have  to  live,  and  your 
soul  shall  be  my  slave  through  all  eternity,  as 
long  as  God  is  God  ;  this  is  the  bargain  which 
the  devil  makes  with  you."  After  urging  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  he  continued  :  "  But  you 
will  say  to  me,  this  people,  this  republic,  this 
state,  cannot  be  supported  without  Indians. 
Who  h  to  bring  us  a  pitcher  of  water,  or  a  bun- 
die  of  wood  1  Who  is  to  plant  our  mandioc  1 
-  ust  our  wives  do  it  1  Must  our  children  do  it  % 
*r.  he  first  place,  these  are  not  the  straits  in 
whick>  I  would  place  you  ;  but  if  necessity  and 
conscience  require  it,  then  I  reply,  yes  !  and  I 
repeat  it,  yes  !  you,  and  your  wives,  and  your 
children,  ought  to  do  it  !  We  ought  to  support 
ourselves  with  our  own  hands  ;  for  better  is  it 
to  be  supported  by  the  sweat  of  one's  own  brow, 
than  by  another's  blood.  O,  ye  riches  of  Ma- 
ranham  !  What,  if  these  mantles  and  cloaks 
were  to  be  wrung  1     They  would  drop  blood." 

The  benevolent  preacher  then  stated  the  plan 
of  abolition  ;  and  after  pointing  out  the  tern 
poral  and  spiritual  benefits  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, thus  concluded  :  "  Let  us  give  this  victory 
to  Christ  ;  let  us  give  this  glory  to  God  ;  let  us 
give  this  triumph  to  Heaven  ;  let  us  give  this 
vexation  to  Hell  ;  let  us  give  this  remedy  to  the 
country  in  which  we  live  ;  let  us  give  this  honor 
to  the  Portuguese  nation  ;  let  us  give  this  exam- 
ple to  Christendom  ;  let  us  give  this  fame  to  the 
world1!  Let  the  world  know,  let  the  heretics 
and  the  heathens  know,  that  God  was  not  deceiv- 
ed when  he  chose  the  Portuguese  for  conquerors 
and  speakers  of  his  holy  name  !  Let  the  world 
know,  that  there  is  still  truth,'  that  there  is  still 
the  fear  of  God  ;  that  there  is  a  soul  ;  that  there 
is  still  a  conscience  ;  and  that  interest  is  not  the 
absolute  and  universal  lord  of  all !  Let  the  world 
know,  that  there  are  still  those,  who,  for  the  love 
of  God,  and  of  their  own  salvations,  will  trample 
interest  under  foot !  Lord  Jesus,  this  is  the 
mind,  and  this  the  resolution,  of  these  your  faith- 
ful Catholics,  from  this  day  forth  !  There  is  no 
one  here  who  has  any  other  interest  but  that  of 
serving  you  ;  there  is  no  one  here  who  desires 
any  other  advantage  but  that  of  loving  you  ; 
there  is  no  one  here  who  has  any  other  ambition 
but  that  of  being  eternally  obedient  and  prostrate 
at  your  feet.  Their  property  is  at  your  feet  ; 
their  interest  is  at  your  feet  ;  their  slaves  are  at 
your  feet  ;  their  children  are  at  your  feet  ;  their 
blood  is  at  your  feet  ;  their  life  is  at  your  feet  ; 
that  you  may  do  with  it,  and  with  all,  whatever 
is  most  comfortable  to  your  holy  law.  Is  it  not 
thus,  Christians  1  It  is  thus  ;  I  say  thus,  and 
promise  thus  to  God  in  the  name  of  all.  Victory, 
then,  on  the  part  of  Christ  !  victory,  victory, 
over  the  strongest  temptation  of  the  devil  !  " 

The  whole  of  this  extraordinary  discourse  was 
bo  lively,  so  striking,  and  addressed  at  once  to 
their  understandings  and  their  passions,  their  in- 
terest and  their  vanity,  that  it  produced  all  the 
immediate  effort  which  Vieyra  desired.  Bal- 
thazar de  Souza,  the  Capitam  Mor,  convened 
a  meeting  in  the  church-yard  that  same  after- 
noon, and  then  called  upon  the  preacher  to  pro- 
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pose  formally  the  plan  which  he  had  recommend- 
ed from  the  pulpit.  It  was  universally  approved  ; 
and  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution,  two  ad- 
vocates were  appointed,  one  for  the  slave-holders, 
the  other  for  the  Indians.  A  deed,  expressing 
the  consent  of  the  people  to  this  arrangement, 
was  immediately  drawn  up  in  legal  form,  and 
signed  by  the  Capitam  Mor,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

SAGACITY   OF  A  NEGRO  BOY. 

Philip  Thicknesse  tells  the  following  amusing 
story  of  a  little  negro  boy  in  the  West  Indies. 
His  master  finding  him  a  child  of  good  parts, 
often  conversed  familiarly  with  him  ;  but  when- 
ever he  committed  a  fault,  gave  him  a  note  to 
carry  to  the  overseer  of  the  plantation,  in  which 
he  directed  that  he  should  be  whipped.  The  boy 
perceiving  the  constant  and  unpleasant  conse- 
quence of  carrying  a  bit  of  paper  to  the  over- 
seer, took  a  favorable  occasion  to  question  his 
master  about  it,  asking  him  why,  at  such  times, 
and  such  only,  the  overseer  should  beat  him  with 
so  much  severity  1  The  master  informed  him, 
that  the  paper  talked  so  and  so  to  the  overseer, 
because  he  was  idle,  and  neglected  to  work 
"  Why,  massa,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  never  see  you 
work."  "Not  with  my  hands,  'tis  true,"  re- 
plied the  master  ;  "  but  I  work  with  my  head, 
which  is  a  much  greater  labor  than  yours."  The 
next  time  the  boy  was  sent  with  a  note  to  the 
overseer,  he  threw  it  away ;  and  on  his  master  in- 
quiring of  him  what  the  other  had  said;  "  Nothing 
at  all,"  rejoined  the  boy,  "  I  did  not  go  to  him, 
having  this  time  worked  with  my  head  too." 

DR.  FRANKLIN. 

Almost  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  Frank- 
lin's character  in  life  may  be  traced  to  his  child- 
hood. He  was  in  his  earliest  days  shrewd  and 
artful,  industrious  and  persevering,  and  of  habits 
the  most  economical.  The  stories  of  his  recom- 
mending his  father  to  say  grace  over  a  whole 
barrel  of  beef  at  once ;  and  of  his  disgust  with  a 
favorite  whistle,  the  moment  he  found  he  had  paid 
too  dear  for  it,  are  well  known.  When  at  school, 
(which  was  only  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
ten  years)  Franklin  soon  distinguished  himself 
among  his  playfellows  by  his  strength  and  ad- 
dress, and  he  was  generally  the  leader  in  all  their 
schemes.  Their  great  delight  was  fishing  for 
minnows  ;  and  as  their  constant  trampling  had 
made  the  edge  of  the  pond  a  quagmire,  Frank- 
lin's active  mind  suggested  the  idea  of  building  a 
little  wharf  for  them  to  stand  upon.  Unluckily  a 
heap  of  stones  was  collected,  at  no  great  distance, 
for  building  a  new  house ;  and  one  evening  Frank- 
lin proposed  to  his  companions  to  make  free  with 
them  after  the  workmen  were  gone  home.  The 
project  was  approved,  and  executed  with  great 
industry;  but  the  next  morning  the  stones  were 
missed,  and  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  conse- 
quence was — a  complaint  against  the  boys.— • 
Franklin  pleaded,  in  excuse,  the  utility  of  the 
work;  but  his  father  wisely  took  the  opportunity 
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of  inculcating  the  excellent  maxim,  that  what  is 
not  honest,  cannot  be  useful 

ZERAH  COLBJJRN. 

In  1812,  the  attention  of  the  philosophical 
avorld  was  attracted  by  the  most  singular  phe- 
nomenon in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that 
perhaps  ever  existed.  1 1  was  the  case  of  a  child, 
under  eight  years  of  age,  who,  without  any  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  common  rules  of  arithme- 
tic, or  even  of  the  use  and  power  of  the  Arabic 
numerals,  and  without  giving  any  particular  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  possessed,  as  if  by  intui- 
tion, the  singular  faculty  of  solving  a  great  va- 
riety of  arithmetical  questions  by  the  mere  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  and  without  the  usual  assist- 
ance of  any  visible  symbol  or  contrivance. 

The  name  of  the  child  was  Zerah  Colburn, 
who  was  born  at  Cabut,  Vermont,  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1804.  In  Au- 
gust, 1810,  although  at  that  time  not  six  years 
of  age,  he  first  began  to  show  those  wonderful 
powers  of  calculation,  which  have  since  so  much 
astonished  every  person  who  has  witnessed  them. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  accident.  His  father, 
who  had  not  given  him  any  other  instruction  than 
such  as  was  to  be  obtained  at  a  small  school  es- 
tablished in  that  unfrequented  and  remote  part 
of  the  country,  (and  which  did  not  include  either 
writing  or  arithmetic),  was  much  surprised  one 
day  to  hear  him  repeating  the  products  of  several 
numbers.— Struck  with  amazement  at  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  proposed  a  variety  of  arithmetical 
questions  to  him,  all  of  which  the  child  solved 
with  remarkable  facility  and  correctness.  The 
news  of  this  infant  prodigy  soon  circulated 
throughout  the  neighborhood,  and  persons 
came  from  distant  parts  to  witness  so  singular  a 
.circumstance.  The  father,  encouraged  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  who  came  to  see  him, 
was  induced  to  undertake  the  tour  of  the  United 
States  with  his  child;  and  afterward  to  bring 
him  to  England,  where  he  exhibited  his  aston- 
ishing powers  before  thousands  in  the  metropolis. 
It  was  correctly  true  as  stated  of  him,  that  he 
would  not  only  determine,  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility and  despatch,  the  exact  number  of  minutes 
or  seconds  in  any  given  period  of  time,  but  would 
also  solve  any  other  question  of  a  similar  kind. 
He  would  tell  the  exact  product  arising  from 
the  multiplication  of  any  number,  consisting  of 
two,  three,  or  four  figures,  by  any  other  number 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  figures ;  or  any 
number  consisting  of  six  or  seven  places  of  fig- 
ures being  proposed,  he  would  determine  with 
equal  expedition  and  ease  all  the  factors  of  which 
jt  is  composed.  This  singular  faculty  conse- 
quently extended  not  only  to  the  raising  of  pow- 
ers, but  also  to  the  extraction  of  square  and  cube 
roots  of  the  number  proposed ;  and  likewise  to 
the  means  of  determining  whether  it  be  a  prime 
Dumber  (a  number  incapable  of  division  by  any 
other  number),  for  which  case  there  does  not  ex- 
ist at  present  any  general  rule  amongst  mathe- 
maticians. 

Pn  one  occasion,  this  child  undertook,  and 


completely  succeeded  in  raising  the  number  8 
progressively  up  to  the  sixteenth  power;  and  in 
naming  the  last  result,  viz.  281,474,976,710,- 
656,  he  was  right  in  every  figure.  He  was  then 
tried  as  to  other  numbers,  consisting  of  one  fig- 
ure; all  of  which  he  raised  (by  actual  multipli- 
cation, and  not  by  memory)  as  high  as  the  tenth 
power,  with  so  much  facility  aud  despatch,  that 
the  person  appointed  to  take  down  the  results 
was  obliged  to  enjoin  him  not  to  be  so  rapid. 
He  was  asked  the  square  root  of  106,929 ;  aud 
before  the  number  could  be  written  down,  he  im- 
mediately answered,  327.  He  was  then  required 
to  name  the  cube  root  of  268,336,125;  and  with 
equal  facility  and  promptitude  he  replied,  645. 
One  of  the  party  requested  him  to  name  the  fac- 
tors which  produced  the  number  247,483,  which 
he  immediately  did,  by  mentioning  941,  and  236, 
which  are  the  only  two  numbers  that  will  pro- 
duce it.  Another  gentleman  proposed  171,393, 
and  he  almost  instantly  named  the  only  factors 
that  would  produce  it.  He  was  then  asked  to 
give  the  factors  of  36,083;  but  he  immediately 
replied  that  it  had  none ;  which  in  fact  was  the 
case,  as  it  is  a  prime  number.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen asked  him  how  many  minutes  there  were 
in  fortyeight  years;  and  before  the  question 
could  be  written  down,  he  answered  it  correctly, 
and  instantly  added  the  number  of  seconds  con- 
tained in  the  same  period. 

No  information  could  be  gained  from  the  child 
of  the  method  by  which  he  effected  such  aston- 
ishing results,  although  it  appeared  evident  that 
he  operated  by  certain  rules  known  only  to  him- 
self. 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  AMERICA, 

The  separation  of  a  whoje  people  from  a  crown 
to  which  they  had  for  ages  borpe  allegiance,  is  no 
ordinary  event,  and  next  to  it  in  singularity  and 
importance,  we  may  rank  the  appearance  of  an 
ambassador  in  the  name  of  that  people,  as  an  in- 
I  dependent  state,  at  the  court  of  the  monarch  they 
I  formerly  owned  for  their  sovereign.  Mr.  Adams? 
I  who  was  the  first  ambassador  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain,  has  given,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Jay,  the  following  interesting  account  of  his 
first  audience  of  his  majesty,  George  the  Third 
Bath  Hotel,  Westminster,  June  9, 1785. 
Dear  Sir — During  my  interview  with  the 
Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  he  told  me  that  it  was 
customary  for  every  foreign  minister,  at  his  first 
presentation  to  the  king,  to  make  his  majesty 
some  compliments  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  his 
credentials;  and  when  Sir  Clement  Cottrel  Dor- 
mer, the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  came  to  in- 
form me  that  he  should  accompany  ine  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  to  court,  he  said,  that  every 
foreign  minister  whom  he  had  attended  to  the 
queen,  had  always  made  an  harangue  to  her  mar 
jesty,  and  he  understood,  though  he  had  not  been 
present,  that  they  always  harangued  the  king, 
On  Tuesday  evening  the  Baron  de  Lynden  (Dutch 
Ambassador)  called  upon  me,  and  said  he  came 
from  the  Baron  de  Nelkin,  (Swedish  Envoy), 
and  had  been  conversing  upon  the  situation  1  was 
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in;  and  they  agreed  in  opinion  that  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  I  should  make  a  speech,  and  that 
it  should  be  as  complimentary  as  possible.  All 
this  was  parallel  to  the  advice  lately  given  by 
the  Count  de  Vergennes  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  So 
that  finding  that  it  was  a  custom  established  at 
both  these  great  courts,  and  that  this  court  and 
the  foreign  ministers  expected  it,  I  thought  I 
could  not  avoid  it,  although  my  first  thought  and 
inclination  had  been  to  deliver  my  credentials 
silently,  and  retire.  At  one,  on  Wednesday, 
the  1st  of  June,  the  master  of  ceremonies  called 
at  my  house,  and  went  with  me  to  the  secretary 
of  State's  Office,  in  Cleveland  Row,  where  the 
Marquis  of  Carmarthen  received  me,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  Mr.  Frazier,  his  under  secretary, 
who  had  been,  as  his  lordship  *  lid,  uninterrupt- 
edly in  that  office,  through  all  the  changes  in  ad- 
ministration, for  thirty  years,  having  first  been 
appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Holderness.  After  a 
3hort  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  importing 
my  effects  from  Holland  and  France,  free  of  duty, 
which  Mr,  Frazier  himself  introduced,  Lord 
Carmarthen  invited  me  to  go  with  him  in  his  coach 
to  court.  When  we  arrived  in  the  anti-chamber, 
the  CEil  de  Boeuf  of  St.  James,  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  met  me,  and  attended  me  while 
the  secretary  of  state  went  to  take  the  commands 
of  the  king.  While  I  stood  in  this  place,  where 
it  seems  all  ministers  of  state,  bishops,  and  all 
other  sorts  of  courtiers,  wait,  as  well  as  the  next 
room,  which  is  the  king's  bed-chamber,  you  may 
well  suppose  that  I  was  the  focus  of  all  eyes.  I  was 
relieved,  however,  from  the  embarrassment  of  it, 
by  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  Ministers,  who  came  to 
me,  and  entertained  me  in  a  very  agreeable  conver- 
sation during  the  whole  time.  Some  other  gentle- 
men whom  I  had  seen  before,  came  to  make  their 
compliments  too ;  until  the  Marquis  of  Carmar- 
then returned,  and  desired  me  to  go  with  him  to 
his  majesty!  I  went  with  his  lordship  through 
the  levee  room  into  the  king's  closet;  the  door 
was  shut,  and  I  was  left  with  his  majesty  and 
the  secretary  of  state  alone.  I  made  three  rev- 
erences ;  one  at  the  door,  another  about  half  way, 
and  the  third  before  the  presence,  according  to 
the  usage  established  at  this  and  all  the  northern 
Courts  of  Europe,  and  then  addressed  myself  to 
his  majesty  in  the  following  words: 

"  Sir, —  The  United  States  of  America\\a.ve 
appointed  me  their  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
your  majesty,  and  have  directed  me  to  deliver 
to  your  majesty  this  letter,  which  contains  the 
evidence  of  it.  It  is  in  obedience  to  their  ex- 
press commands,  that  I  have  the  honor  to  assure 
your  majesty  of  their  unanimous  disposition  and 
desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  liberal 
intercourse  between  your  majesty's  subjects  and 
their  citizens,  and  of  their  best  wishes  for  your 
majesty's  health  and  happiness,  and  for  that  of 
your  royal  family. 

"  The  appointment  of  a  minister  from  the 
United  States  to  your  majesty's  court,  will  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  England  and  America. 
I  think  myself  more  fortunate  than  all  my  fellow- 
citizens,  in  having  the  distinguished  honor  to  be 
the  first  to  stand  in  your  majesty's  royal  presence 


in  a  diplomatic  character;  and  I  shall  esteem 
myself  the  happiest  of  men,  if  1  can  be  instrument- 
al in  recommending  my  country  more  and  more 
to  your  majesty's  royal  benevolence,  and  of  re- 
storing an  entire  esteem,  confidence,  and  affec- 
tion, or  in  better  words,  '  the  old  good  nature, 
and  the  good  old  humor,'  between  people  who, 
though  separated  by  an  ocean,  and  under  differ- 
ent governments,  have  the  same  language,  a  simi- 
lar religion,  a  kindred  blood.  I  beg  your  ma^ 
jesty's  permission  to  add,  that  although  I  have 
sometimes  before  been  entrusted  by  my  country, 
it  was  never  in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner  so 
agreeable  to  myself." 

The  king  listened  to  every  word  I  said,  with 
dignity  it  is  true,  but  with  an  apparent  emo- 
]  tion.  Whether  it  was  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
view, or  whether  it  was  my  visible  agitation,  for 
I  felt  more  than  I  did  or  could  express,  that 
touched  him,  I  cannot  say;  but  he  was  much  af- 
fected, and  answered  me  with  more  tremor  than 
j  I  had  spoken  with,  and  said,  "  Sir,  the  circum- 
stances of  this  audience  are  so  extraordinary,  the 
language  you  have  now  held  is  so  extremely 
proper,  and  the  feelings  you  have  discovered  so 
justly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that  I  must  say, 
that  I  not  only  receive  with  pleasure  the  assur- 
ance of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  1  am  very  glad  the  choice  has 
fallen  upon  you  to  he  their  minister.  I  wish  you, 
sir,  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  understood  in 
America,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late 
contest  but  what  I  thought  myself  indispensably 
bound  to  do,  by  the  duty  which  I  owed  to  my 
people.  I  will  be  very  frank  with  you.  I  was 
the  last  to  conform  to  the  separation ;  but  the 
separation  having  been  made,  and  having  be* 
come  inevitable,  I  have  always  said,  as  I  say  now, 
that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  power. 
The  moment  I  see  such  sentiments  and  language 
as  yonr's  prevail,  and  a  disposition  to  give  this 
country  the  preference,  that  moment  I  shall  say, 
let  the  circumstances  of  language,  religion,  and 
blood,  have  their  natural  and  full  effect," 

I  dare  not  to  say  that  these  were  the  king's 
precise  words,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  I  may 
have  in  some  particular  mistaken  his  meaning; 
for  although  his  pronunciation  is  as  distinct  as  I 
ever  heard,  he  hesitated  sometimes  between 
his  periods,  and  between  members  of  the  same 
period.  He  was  indeed  much  affected,  and  I 
was  not  less  so,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  cer.» 
tain  that  I  was  so  attentive,  heard  so  clearly, 
and  understood  so  perfectly,  as  to  be  confident 
of  all  his  words  or  sense ;  and  I  think  that  all 
which  he  said  to  me  should  at  present  be  kept 
secret  in  America,  unless  his  majesty  or  his  sec- 
retary of  state  should  judge  proper  to  report  it. 
This  I  do  say,  that  the  foregoing  is  his  majesty's 
meaning,  as  I  then  understood  it,  and  his  own 
words  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  them. 

The  king  then  asked  me,  whether  I  came  last 
from  France  1  and  upon  my  answering  in  the  af- 
firmative, he  put  on  an  air  of  familiarity;  and, 
smiling,  or  rather  laughing,  said,  "  There  is  an 
opinion  among  some  people,  that  you  are  not 
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jhe  most  attached  of  all  your  countrymen  to  the 
manners  of  France."  I  was  surprised  at  this, 
because  I  thought  it  an  indiscretion,  and  a  des- 
cent from  his  dignity.  I  was  a  little  embar- 
rassed, bat  determined  not  to  deny  the  truth  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  leave  him  to  infer  from  it  any 
attachment  to  England  on  the  other.  I  threw  off 
as  much  gravity  as  I  could,  and  assumed  an  air 
of  gaiety,  and  a  tone  of  decision,  as  far  as  was 
decent,  and  said,  "  That  opinion,  sir,  is  not  mis- 
taken ;  I  must  avow  to  your  majesty  I  have  no 
attachment  but  to  my  own  country."  The  king 
replied,  as  quick  as  lightning,  "  An  honest  man 
will  never  have  any  other." 

The  king  then  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  which,  being  then  between  them, 
I  did  not  hear,  and  then  turned  round  and  bowed 
to  me,  as  is  customary  with  all  kings  and  princes, 
■when  they  give  the  signal  to  retire.  I  retreated, 
stepping  backwards,  as  is  the  etiquette,  and  ma- 
king my  last  reverence  at  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber, I  went  my  way.  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies joined  me  the  moment  of  my  coming  out 
of  the  king's  closet,  and  accompanied  me  through 
all  the  apartments,  down  to  my  carriage,  several 
stages  of  servants,  gentlemen  porters,  and  under 
porters,  roaring  out,  like  thunder,  as  I  went 
along,  "  Mr.  Adams's  servants,  Mr.  Adams's 
carriage,"  &c. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  these  details,  be- 
cause jthey  may  be  useful  to  others  hereafter  to 
know.  The  conversation  with  the  king  I  should 
not  dare  to  withhold  from  Congress,  who  will  form 
their  own  judgment  of  it.  I  may  possibly  ex- 
pect a  residence  from  it  here  less  painful  than  I 
pnee  expected,  because  so  marked  an  attention 
from  the  king  will  silence  many  grumblers;  but 
we  can  infer  nothing  from  all  this  concerning  the 
success  of  my  mission.  There  is  a  train  of  other 
.ceremonies  to  go  through  in  presentations  to  the 
queen,  and  visits  to  and  from  ministers  and  am- 
bassadors, which  will  take  up  much  time,  and 
interrupt  me  in  my  endeavors  to  obtain  all  that 
I  have  at  heart,  the  objects  of  my  instructions. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  essence  of  things  is  lost  in 
.ceremony  jn  every  country  of  Europe ;  we  must 
submit  to  what  we  cannot  alter — patience  is  the 
only  remedy. 

With  great  aid  sincere  esteem,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
humble  servant, 

John  Adams. 

His  Excellency  John  Jay,  Esq.  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


COLUMBUS. 

Columbus,  after  his  discovery  of  America,  was 
persecuted  by  the  envy  of  the  Spanish  courtiers, 
for  the  honors  which  were  heaped  upon  him  by 
the  sovereign ;  and  once  at  a  table,  when  all  de- 
corum was  banished  in  the  heat  of  wine,  they 
murmured  loudly  at  the  caresses  he  received, 
having,  (as  they  said)  with  mere  animal  resolu- 
tion, pushed  his  voyage  a  few  leagues  beyond 
what  any  one  had  chanced  to  have  done  before. 
Columbus  heard  them  with  great  patience,  and 


taking  an  egg  from  the  dish  proposed  that  they 
should  exhibit  their  ingenuity  by  making  it  stand 
on  an  end.  It  went  all  around,  but  no  one  suc- 
ceeded. "  Give  it  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Colum- 
bus ;  who  then  took  it,  and  breaking  it  at  one 
of  the  ends,  it  stood  at  once.  They  all  cried  out, 
"  Why,  I  could  have  done  that."  "  Yes,  if  the 
thought  had  struck  you,"  replied  Columbus  ; 
"  and  if  the  thought  had  struck  you,  you  might 
have  discovered  America." 


MEXICAN  YOUTHS. 

After  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the  Mexicans 
took  possession  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great  temple 
which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarters,  and 
placing  there  a  girrison  of  their  principal  war- 
riors, not  a  Spaniard  could  stir  without  being  ex- 
posed to  their  missile  weapons.  From  this  po«t 
it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them  at  any  risk. 
Juan  de  Escobar  thrice  made  the  attempt,  but 
was  repulsed.  Fernando  Cortes,  sensible  that 
wot  only  the  reputation,  but  the  safety  of  his  ar- 
my, depended  on  the  success  of  the  assault,  or- 
dered a  buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he  could 
not  manage  it  with  his  wounded  hand,  and  rushed 
with  his  drawn  sword  into  the  thickest  of  the 
combatants.  Encourged  by  the  presence  of  their 
general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  charge  with 
such  vigor,  that  they  gradually  forced  their  way  up 
the  steps,  and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  platform 
at  the  top  of  the  tower.  There  a  dreadful  car* 
nage  began  ;  when  two  young  Mexicans  of  high 
rank,  observing  Cortes  as  he  animated  his  soldiers 
by  his  voice  and  example,  resolved  to  sacrifice 
their  own  lives,  in  order  to  cut  Off  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  which  desolated  their  country. 
They  approached  him  in  a  suppliant  posture,  as 
if  they  had  intended  to  lay  down  their  arms  : 
and  seizing  him  in  a  moment,  hurried  him  to- 
wards the  walls,  over  which  they  threw  themselves 
headlong,  in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  same  fall.  But  Cortes, 
by  his  strength  and  agility,  broke  loose  from  their 
grasp;  and  the  gallant  youths  perished  in  this 
generous  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save 
their  country. 


GENERAL  PUTNAM. 

Few  men  have  been  more  remarkable  than 
General  Putnam,  for  the  acts  of  successful  rash- 
ness to  which  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  frequent- 
ly prompted  him. 

When  he  was  pursued  by  General  Tyron  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  his  only  method 
of  escape  was  precipitating  his  horse  down  the 
steep  declivity  of  the  rock  called  Horseneck  ; 
and  as  none  of  his  pursuers  dared  to  imitate  his 
example,  he  escaped. 

But  an  act  of  still  more  daring  intrepidity, 
was  his  venturing  to  clear  in  a  boat  the  tremen- 
dous waterfalls  of  Hudson's  River.  This  was  in 
the  year  1756,  when  Putnam  fought  against  the 
French  and  their  allies,  the  Indians.  He  was 
accidentally  with  a  boat  and  five  men  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river,  contiguous  to   these  falls. 
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Mia  men,  who  were  on  tne  opposite  side,  informed 
him  by  signal,  that  a  considerable  body  of  sava- 
ges were  advancing  to  surround  him,  and  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Three  modes  of  con- 
duct were  at  his  option — to  remain,  fight,  and 
be  sacrificed  ;  to  attempt  to  pass  to  the  other 
side  exposed  to  the  full  shot  of  the  enemy ;  or  to 
sail  down  the  waterfalls,  with  almost  a  certainty 
of  being  overwhelmed*  These  were  the  only  al- 
ternatives. Putnam  did  not  hesitate,  and  jumped 
into  his  boat  at  the  fortunate  instant,  for  one  of 
hi6  companions,  who  was  at  a  little  distance, 
was  a  victim  to  the  Indians.  His  enemies  soon 
arrived,  and  discharged  their  muskets  at  the 
boat  before  he  could  get  out  of  their  reach.  No 
sooner  had  he  escaped  this  danger  through  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  but  death  presented  itself 
under  a  more  terrific  form.  Rocks,  whose  points 
projected  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  large 
masses  of  timber  that  nearly  closed  the  passage ; 
absorbing  gulfs,  and  rapid  descents,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  left  him  no  hope  of  escape  but  by  a 
miracle.  Putnam  however  placed  himself  at  the 
helm,  and  directed  it  with  the  utmost  tranquillity. 
His  companions  saw  him  with  admiration,  ter- 
ror, and  astonishment,  avoid  with  the  utmost  ad- 
dress the  rocks  and  threatening  gulfs,  which  they 
every  instant  expected  to  devour  him.  He  dis- 
appeared, rose  again,  and  directing  his  course 
across  the  only  passage  which  he  could  possibly 
make,  he  at  length  gained  the  even  surface  of  the 
river  that  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  this  dreadful 
cascade.  The  Indians  were  no  less  surprised. 
This  miracle  astonished  them  almost  as  much  as 
the  sight  of  the  first  Europeans  that  approached 
the  banks  of  this  river.— They  considered  Put- 
nam as  invulnerable;  and  they  thought  that  they 
should  offend  the  Great  Spirit,  if  they  attempted 
the  life  of  a  man  that  was  so  visibly  under  his 
immediate  protection. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Putnam  removed  to  Connecti- 
cut, the  wolves,  then  very  numerous,  broke  into 
his  sheepfold,  and  killed  seven  fine  sheep  and 
goats,  besides  wounding  many  lambs  and  kids. 
This  havoc  was  committed  by  a  she-wolf,  which, 
with  her  annual  whelps,  had  several  times  infest- 
ed the  vicinity.  The  young  were  commonly  de- 
stroyed by  the  vigilance  of  the  hunters ;  but  the 
old  one  was  too  sagacious  to  come  within  gun 
shot ;  upon  being  closely  pursued,  she  would  gen- 
erally fly  to  the  western  woods,  and  return  the 
next  winter  with  another  litter  of  whelps. 

This  wolf  at  length  became  such  an  intolera- 
ble nuisance,  that  Mr.  Putnam  entered  into  a 
combination  with  five  of  his  neighbors  to  hunt 
alternately  until  they  could  destroy  her.  Two, 
by  rotation,  were  to  be  constantly  in  pursuit. 
It  was  known  that,  having  lost  the  toes  of  one 
foot  by  a  steel  trap,  she  made  one  track  shorter 
than  the  other. — -By  this  peculiarity  the  pursuers 
recognised  in  a  light  bhow  the  route  of  this  de- 
structive animal. — Having  followed  her  to  Con- 
necticut river,  and  found  she  had  turned  back  in 
a  direct  course  towards  Pomfret,  they  immedi- 
ately returned,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing the  bloodhounds  had  driven  her  into  a  den, 
about  three  miles  from  Mr.  Putnam's    house. 


The  people  soon  collected  with  dogs,  guns,  straw, 
fire,  and  sulphur,  to  attack  the  common  enemy. 
With  these  materials,  several  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  to  force  her  from  the  den.  The  dogs 
came  back  badly  wounded,  and  refused  to  return1 
to  the  charge.  The  smoke  of  blazing  straw  had 
no  effect ;  nor  did  the  fumes  of  burnt  brimstone* 
with  which  the  cavern  was  filled,  compel  the 
wolf  to  quit  her  retirement.  Wearied  with  such 
fruitless  attempts,  which  had  been  continued  un- 
til ten  o'clock  at  night,  Mr.  Putnam  tried  once 
more  to  make  his  dog  enter,  but  in  vain.  He! 
proposed  to  his  negro  servant  to  go  down*  into1 
the  cavern,  and  shoot  the  wolf,  but  he  declined 
the  hazardous  enterprise.  Then  it  was  that  Mr. 
Putnam,  declaring  that  he  would  not  have  a 
coward  in  his  family,  and  angry  at  the  disap- 
pointment, resolved  himself  to  destroy  the  fero- 
cious beast,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  His  neigh- 
bors strongly  remonstrated  against  the  perilous' 
undertaking;  but  he,  knowing  that  wild  animals- 
are  intimidated  by  fire,  and  having  provided 
several  slips  of  birch  bark,  the  only  combustible 
material  which  he  could  obtain,  that  would  af- 
ford light  in  this  deep  and  darksome  cave,  pre- 
pared for  his  descent.  Having  divested  himself 
of  his  coat  and  waiscoat,  and  fixed  a  rope  round 
his  body,  by  which  he  might,  at  a  concerted 
signal,  be  drawn  from  the  cave,  he  entered  head 
foremost  with  the  blazing  torch  in  his  hand. 

The  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  east  side  of 
a  very  high  ledge  of  rocks,  was  about  two 
feet  square ;  thence  it  descended  obliquely  fifteen 
feet;  then  running  horizontally  about  ten  more , 
it  ascended  gradually  sixteen  feet  towards  its  ter- 
mination. The  sides  of  this  subterranean  cavity 
were  composed  of  smooth  and  solid  rocks,  which 
seem  to  have  been  driven  from  each  other  by  some 
earthquake.  The  top  and  bottom  were  of  stone, 
and  the  entrance  in  winter,  being  covered  with 
ice,  exceeding  slippery.  The  cave  was  in  no 
place  high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upright, 
nor  in  any  part  more  than  three  feet  wide* 

Having  groped  his  passage  to  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  den,  the  most  terrifying  darkness  ap- 
peared in  front  of  the  dim  circle  of  light  afford- 
ed by  his  torch.  It  was  silent  as  the  tomb  ! 
None  but  monsters  of  the  desert  had  ever  before 
explored  this  solitary  mansion  of  horror.  Mr. 
Putnam  cautiously  proceeded  onward,  came  to 
the  ascent,  which  he  mounted  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  then  discovered  the  glaring  eyeballs 
of  the  wolf,  which  was  sitting  at  the  extremity 
of  the  cavern ;  startled  at  the  sight  of  the  fire, 
she  gnashed  her  teeth,  and  gave  a  sullen  growl. 
As  soon  as  he  had  made  the  discovery,  he  gave 
the  signal  for  pulling  him  out  of  the  cave.  The 
people  at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  who  had  listened 
with  painful  anxiety,  hearing  the  growling  of  the 
wolf,  and  supposing  their  friend  to  be  in  the  most 
imminent  danger,  drew  him  forth  with  such  ce- 
lerity, that  his  shirt  was  stripped  over  his  head, 
and  his  body  much  lacerated.  After  he  had  ad- 
justed his  clothes,  and  loaded  his  gun  with  nine 
buck  shot,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  his  mus* 
ket  in  the  other,  he  descended  a  second  time; 
he  approached  the  wolf  nearer  than  before,  who 
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assumed  a  still  more  fierce  and  terrible  appear- 
ance, howling,  rolling  her  eyes,  and  gnashing 
her  teeth.  At  length,  dropping  her  head  between 
her  legs,  she  prepared  to  spring  on  him.  At  this 
critical  moment  he  levelled  his  piece,  and  shot 
her  in  the  head. — Stunned  with  the  shock,  and 
nearly  suffocated  with  the  smoke,  he  immediate- 
ly found  himself  drawn  out  of  the  cave.  Having 
refreshed  himself,  and  permitted  the  smoke  to 
clear,  he  entered  the  cave  a  third  time,  when 
he  found  the  wolf  was  dead;  he  took  hold  of 
her  ears,  and  making  the  necessary  signal,  the 
people  above,  with  no  small  exultation,  drew  Mr. 
Putnam  and  the  wolf  both  out  together. 


RUNNING  FOR  LIFE. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  exploratory  party  of 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri,  one  of  their  number,  of  the  name 
of  Colter,  observing  the  appearance  of  abundance 
of  beaver,  got  permission  to  remain  and  hunt  for 
some  time,  which  he  did,  in  company  with  a 
hunter  named  Potts.  Aware  of  the  hostility  of 
the  Blackfeet  Indians,  one  of  whom  had  been 
killed  by  Lewis,  they  set  their  traps  at  night,  and 
took  them  up  early  in  the  morning,  remaining 
.concealed  during  the  day.  They  were  examin- 
ing their  traps  early  one  morning  in  a  creek, 
about  six  miles  from  that  branch  of  the  Missouri 
called  Jefferson's  Fork,  and  were  ascending  in 
a  canoe,  when  they  suddenly  heard  a  great  noise, 
resembling  the  trampling  of  animals;  but  they 
could  not  ascertain  the  fact,  as  the  high  perpen- 
dicular banks  on  each  side  of  the  river  impeded 
their  view.  Colter  immediately  pronounced  it 
to  be  occasioned  by  Indians,  and  advised  an  in- 
stant retreat ;  but  was  accused  of  cowardice  by 
Potts,  who  insisted  the  noise  was  caused  by  buf- 
faloes, and  they  proceeded  on.  In  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards  their  doubts  were  removed,  by 
a  party  of  Indians  making  their  appearance  on 
both  sides  of  the  creek,  to  the  amount  of  five  or 
six  hundred,  who  beckoned  him  to  come  on  shore. 
As  retreat  was  now  impossible,  Colter  turned 
the  head  of  the  canoe  to  the  shore,  and  at  the 
moment  of  its  touching,  an  Indian  seized  the  ri- 
fle belonging  to  Potts ;  but  Colter,  who  is  a  re- 
markably strong  man,  immediately  retook  it, 
and  handed  it  to  Potts,  who  remained  in  the  ca- 
moe,  and  on  recovering  it  pushed  off  into  the  riv- 
er. He  had  scarely  quitted  the  shore  when  an 
arrow  was  shot  at  him,  and  he  cried  out,  "  Col- 
ter, I  am  wounded."  Colter  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  folly  of  attempting  to  escape,  and 
urged  him  to  come  on  shore.  Instead  of  comply- 
ing, he  instantly  levelled  his  rifle  at  an  Indian, 
and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  This  conduct, 
situated  as  he  was,  may  appear  to  have  been  an 
act  of  madness,  but  it  was  doubtless  the  effect  of 
sudden,  but  sound  enough  reasoning;  for  if  ta- 
ken alive,  he  must  have  expected  to  be  tortured 
to  death,  according  to  the  Indian  custom.  He 
was  instantly  pierced  with  arrows  so  numerous, 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  Colter,  "he  was 
made  a  rid/ile  of."  They  now  seized  Colter, 
striped  him  entirely  naked,  and  began  to  consult 


on  the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  pat  to  deaths 
They  were  first  inclined  to  set  him  up  as  a  mark 
to  shoot  at;  but  the  chief  interfered,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  shoulder,  asked  him  if  he  could  run 
fast'? — Colter,  who  had  been  some  time  amongst 
the  Kee  Katsa,  or  Crow  Indians,  had  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  acquired  the  Blackfoot  language, 
and  was  also  well  acquainted  with  Indian  cus- 
toms ;  he  knew  that  he  had  now  to  run  for  his 
life,  with  the  dreadful  odds  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred against  him,  and  these  armed  Indians ;  he 
therefore  cunningly  replied,  that  he  was  a  very  bad 
runner,  although  he  was  considered  by  the  hun- 
ters as  remarkably  swift.  The  chief  now  com- 
manded the  party  to  remain  stationary,  and  led 
Colter  out  on  the  prairie,  three  or  four  hundred 
yards,  and  released  him,  bidding  him  save  him- 
self if  he  could.  At  that  instant  the  war 
whoop  sounded  in  the  ears  of  poor  Colter, 
who,  urged  with  the  hope  of  preserving  life,  ran 
with  a  speed  at  which  he  was  himself  surprised. 
He  proceeded  towards  the  Jefferson's  Fork,  liav- 
ing  to  traverse  a  plain  six  miles  in  breadth, 
abounding  with  the  prickly  pear,  on  which  he 
was  every  instant  treading  with  his  naked  feet. 
He  ran  nearly  half  way  across  the  plain  before 
he  ventured  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  when  he 
perceived  that  the  Indians  were  very  much  scat- 
tered, and  that  he  had  gained  ground  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  main  body ;  but  one 
Indian,  who  carried  a  spear,  was  much  before 
all  the  rest,  and  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
from  him.  A  faint  gleam  of  hope  now  cheered 
the  heart  of  Colter ;  he  derived  confidence  from 
the  belief  that  escape  was  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  but  that  confidence  was  nearly  fatal 
to  him ;  for  he  exerted  himself  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils,  and  soon 
almost  covered  the  fore  part  of  his  body.  He 
had  now  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  river,  when 
he  distinctly  heard  the  appalling  sound  of  foot- 
steps behind  him,  and  every  instant  expected  to 
feel  the  spear  of  his  pursuer.  Again  he  turned 
his  head,  and  saw  the  savage  not  twenty  yards 
from  him.  Determined,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the 
expected  blow,  he  suddenly  stopped,  turned  round, 
and  spread  out  his  arms.  The  Indian,  surprised 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  and  perhaps  at 
the  bloody  appearance  of  Colter,  also  attempted 
to  stop;  but  exhausted  with  running,  he  fell 
whilst  endeavoring  to  throw  his  spear,  which 
stuck  in  the  ground,  and  broke  in  his  hand. 
Colter  instantly  snatched  up  the  pointed  part, 
with  which  he  pinned  him  to  the  earth,  and  then 
continued  his  flight.  The  foremost  of  the  In- 
dians, on  arriving  at  the  place,  stopped  till  others 
came  up  to  join  them,  when  they  set  up  a  hide- 
ous yell.  Every  moment  of  this  time  was  im- 
proved by  Colter,  who,  although  fainting  and 
exhausted,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  skirting  of 
the  cotton  wood  trees,  on  the  border  of  the  Fork, 
to  which  he  ran,  and  plunged  into  the  river. 
Fortunately  for  him,  a  little  below  this  place 
there  was  an  island,  against  the  upper  point  of 
which  a  raft  of  drift  timber  had  lodged ;  he  dived 
under  the  raft,  and  after  several  efforts,  got  his 
head  above  water,  amongst  the  trunks  of  trees, 
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Covered  over  with  smaller  wood  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet.  Scarcely  had  he  secured  himself, 
when  the  Indians  arrived  on  the  river,  screech- 
ing and  yelling,  as  Colter  expressed  it,-  "  like  so 
many  devils."  They  were  frequently  on  the 
raft  during  the  day,  and  were  seen  through  the 
clinks  by  Colter,  who  was  congratulating  him- 
self on  his  escape,  until  the  idea  arose  that  they 
might  set  the  raft  on  fire.  In  horrible  suspense 
he  remained  Until  night;  when  hearing  no  more 
of  the  Indians,  he  dived  from  under  the  raft,  and 
swam  instantly  down  the  river  to  a  considerable 
distance,  when  he  landed,  and  travelled  all  night. 
Although  happy  in  having  escaped  from  the  In- 
dians, his  situation  was  still  dreadful;  he  was 
completely  naked,  under  a  burning  sun;  the 
soles  of  his  feet  were  filled  with  the  thorns  of 
the  pricklv  pear;  he  was  hungry,  and  had  no 
means  of  killing  game,  although  he  saw  abun- 
dance around  him,  and  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  nearest  settlement.  Almost  any  man 
but  an  American  hunter  would  have  despaired 
under  such  circumstances.  The  fortitude  of 
Colter  continued  unshaken.  After  seven  days 
sore  travel,  during  which  he  had  no  other  sub- 
sistence than  the  root  known  by  naturalists  un- 
der the  name  of  psoralea  esculenta,  he  at  length 
arrived  in  safety  at  Lisa's  fort,  on  the  Bighorn 
branch  of  the  Roche  Jaune  river 


LEDYARD. 

Few  individuals  have  exhibited  the  passion  of 
adventure  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  unfortunate 
Ledyard,  and  still  fewer  who  in  the  indulgence 
of  that  passion  have  gone  through  greater  hard- 
ships and  perils. 

Capable  of  strong  endurance;  enterprizing 
beyond  all  ordinary  conception,  yet  wary  and 
considerate ;  calm  in  his  deliberations,  guarded 
in  his  measures,  attentive  to  all  precautions,  he 
appeared  to  be  formed  by  nature  for  achievements 
of  hardihood  and  difficulty.  "My  distresses," 
said  he  on  one  occasion,  "  have  been  greater 
than  1  have  ever  owned,  or  ever  will  own  to  any 
man.  I  have  known  hunger  and  nakedness  to 
the  utmost  extremity  of  human  suffering ;  I  have 
known  what  it  is  to  have  food  given  me  as  char- 
ity to  a  madman;  and  I  have  at  times  been 
obliged  to  shelter  myself  under  the  miseries  of 
that  character  to  avoid  a  heavier  calamity. 
Such  evils  are  terrible  to  bear,  but  they  never 
have  yet  had  power  to  turn  me  from  my  pur- 
pose," 

In  the  humble  situation  of  a  corporal  of  ma- 
rines, to  which  he  submitted  rather  than  forego 
an  opportunity  of  rare  occurrence,  he  made  with 
Captain  Cook  the  voyage  of  the  world ;  and  feel- 
ing on  his  return  an  anxious  desire  of  penetra- 
ting from  the  northwestern  coast  of  America, 
which  Cook  had  partly  explored  to  the  eastern 
coast,  he  determined  to  traverse  the  vast  conti- 
nent from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
With  no  more  than  ten  guineas  in  his  purse,  he 
departed  from  England  on  this  arduous  enterprise 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1786;  and  after 
more  than  a  year's  hard  travel*  he  had  reached 


the  coast  of  the  Kamtschatkan  sea;  when,  for 
reasons  never  explained,  he  was  seized  by  or- 
der of  the  Empress  of  Russia ;  stripped  of  his 
clothes,  money,  and  papers ;  conveyed  in  a  sledge 
through  the  deserts  of  Northern  Tartary  to  Mos- 
cow; and  thence  to  the  town  of  Tolochin,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Polish  dominions ;  where  at 
parting  with  his  conductors,  he  was  advised 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home  to  England,  if 
he  wished  to  escape  hanging  in  Russia. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  immediately 
waited  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  whose  generos- 
ity he  had  repeatedly  drawn  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  for  means  of  subsistence.  Sir  Joseph,' 
knowing  his  disposition,  and  conceiving  that  he 
would  be  gratified  by  the  information,  told  him 
that  he  could  recommend  him,  he  believed,  to 
an  adventure  almost  as  perilous  as  that  from 
which  he  had  just  returned*  He  then  commu- 
nicated to  Ledyard  the  wishes  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  discovering  the  Inland  Countries  of 
Africa.  Mr.  Ledyard  replied,  that  it  had  al- 
ways been  his  determination  to  traverse  the 
continent  of  Africa,  as  soon  as  he  had  explored 
the  interior  of  North  America.  Sir  Joseph  ac- 
cordingly furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Henry  Beaufoy,  Esq.  an  active  member 
of  the  association.  On  waiting  upon  Mr.  B.- 
that  gentleman  spread  before  him  a  map  of 
Africa ;  and  tracing  a  line  from  Cairo  to  Sen-' 
nar,  and  thence  westward  in  the  latitude,  and 
supposed  direction,  of  the  Niger,  informed  him 
that  this  was  the  route  by  which  he  was  anx- 
ious that  Africa  might  if  possible  be  explored. 
Mr.  Ledyard  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the 
prospect  of  being  employed  in  this  adventure. 
Being  asked  "  when  he  would  be  ready  to  set 
out! "  "  To-morrow  morning/'  was  the  an- 
swer of  this  bold  and  indefatigable  man. 

GENERAL  WOLFE. 

t!  No  tombstone  need  his  worth  proclaim, 

Quebec  forever,  shall  record  his  fame ; 

Quebec  forever,  shall  with  wonder  tell, 

How  great  beneath  her  walls,  her  conqueror  fell."  '' 

Anont 

The  fame  which  General  Wolfe  acquired  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg,  the  surrender  of  which 
was  principally  owing  to  his  bravery  and  skilly 
pointed  him  out  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  most  proper 
to  command  the  army  destined  to  attack  Quebec,- 
although  he  was  not  then  more  than  thirty-three* 
years  of  age. 

Quebec  was  the  capital  of  the  French  domin- 
ions in  North  America;  it  was  well  fortified, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  country  hostile  to  the 
English,  and  defended  by  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  regulars  and  militia,  besides  a  considera- 
ble number  of  Indians.  The  troops  destined  for 
this  expedition  consisted  of  ten  battalions,  mak- 
ing altogether  about  7000  men.  Such  was  the 
army  destined  to  oppose  three  times  their  own 
number,  defended  by  fortifications  in  a  country 
altogether  unknown,  and  in  a  season  of  the  year 
very  unfavorable  for  military  operations.  But  this 
little  army  was  always  sanguine  of  success,  fo* 
it  was  commanded  by  General  Wolfe,  who  had 
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attached  the  troops  so  much  to  his  person,  and 
inspired  them  with  such  resolution  and  steadiness, 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  that  nothing 
seemed  too  difficult  to  accomplish. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1759,  the  grand 
attack  on  Quebec  was  made.  General  Wolfe 
landed  his  army  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  riv- 
er St.  Lawrence.  The  difficulty  of  ascending 
the  hill  was  so  great,  that  the  soldiers  not  be- 
ing able  to  go  two  abreast,  were  obliged  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  the  stumps  and  boughs  of  trees 
that  covered  the  declivity.  The  French  com- 
menced battle  with  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry. 
Wolfe  ordered  his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  un- 
til they  were  within  forty  yards  of  the  enemy. 
They  then  attacked  with  great  fury,  and  the 
French  gave  way.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  General  Wolfe  was  wounded  in  the  wrist 
by  a  musket  ball ;  he  wrapped  his  handkerchief 
round  it,  and  continued  to  give  his  orders  with 
his  usual  calmness  and  perspicuity.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  engagement,  he  received  another 
wound  in  his  breast,  which  obliged  him  to  retire 
behind  the  rear  rank.  Here  he  laid  himself  on 
the  ground ;  soon  after  a  shout  was  heard,  and 
one  of  the  officers  near  him  exclaimed,  "  See 
how  they  run  !  "  The  dying  hero  asked  with 
some  emotion,  "  Who  run  1  "  "  The  enemy," 
replied  the  officer,  •*  they  give  way  everywhere." 
The  general  then  said,  "  Pray  do  one  of  you  run 
to  Colonel  Burton,  and  tell  him  to  march  Webb's 
regiment  with  all  speed  down  to  Charles  river, 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
bridge.  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  shall  die  hap- 
py." He  then  turned  on  his  side,  and  immedi- 
ately expired. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  generally  known,  but 
believed  by  the  army  which  served  under  Gene- 
ral Wolfe,  that  his  death  wound  was  not  received 
by  the  common  chance  of  war,  but  given  by  a 
deserter  from  his  own  regiment.  The  cause  of 
this  treacherous  act  is  said  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: the  General  perceived  one  of  the  Serjeants 
of  his  regiment  strike  a  man  under  arms,  (an 
act  against  which  he  had  given  particular  orders), 
and  knowing  the  man  to  be  a  good  soldier,  repri- 
manded the  aggressor  with  much  warmth,  and 
threatened  to  reduce  him  to  the  ranks.  This 
so  far  incensed  the  serjeant,  that  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  deserting  to  the  enemy,  where 
he  premeditated  the  means  of  destroying  the  Gen- 
eral, which  he  effected,  by  being  placed  in  the 
enemy's  left  wing,  which  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  right  of  the  British  line,  where  Wolfe 
commanded  in  person,  and  where  he  w as  marked 
out  by  the  miscreant,  who  was  provided  with  a 
rifle  piece,  and  unfortunately  tffected  his  diabol- 
ical purpose. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the  de- 
serters were  all  removed  to  Crown  Point ;  which 
being  afterwards  suddenly  invested  and  taken  by 
the  British  army,  the  whole  of  the  garrison  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  captors,  when  the  serjeant 
was  hanged  for  desertion ;  but  before  the  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence,  he  confessed  the  facts  above 
recited. 


A  BRAND  PLUCKED  FROM  THE 
BURNING. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  Cherokee  war, 
prior  to  the  American  revolution,  Colonel  Sin- 
clair sent  Mr.  David  Menzies,  a  surgeon,  to  visit 
a  gang  of  Negroes  at  a  new  settlement,  situated 
on  the  Oconee  River,  which  is  a  stream  of  the 
Alatamahaw,  and  joins  a  branch  of  the  Savan- 
nah, about  seventy  miles  from  the  town  of  Au- 
gusta, in  Georgia,  and  about  one  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  town  of  the  Indians. 
The  following  account  of  the  sufferings  which 
Mr.  Menzies  endured,  is  from  his  own  pen,  and 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  celebrated  Logan,  who 
rescued  him. 

"  On  the  night  I  arrived  at  Colonel  Sinclair's 
plantations,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  party  of 
Cherokees  ;  and,  as  we  made  no  resistance,  were 
all  taken  alive.  We  were  then  driven  away  be- 
fore them,  laden  with  pillage,  into  their  own 
country,  excepting  two  negroes,  who,  being  sick 
and  unable  to  keep  pace  with  us,  they  scalped 
and  left  on  the  path.  In  proceeding  to  the  In- 
dian town,  I  understood  (having  some  know- 
ledge of  their  language),  that  these  Cherokees 
had  lost  in  an  expedition  one  of  their  head  war- 
riors, in  a  skirmish  with  some  of  our  rangers, 
and  that  I  was  destined  to  be  presented  to  that 
chief's  mother  and  family  in  his  room  ;  at  which 
I  was  overjoyed,  as  knowing  that  1  had  thereby 
a  chance,  not  only  of  being  secured  from  death 
and  torture,  but  even  of  good  usage  and  caresses. 
I  perceived,  however,  that  I  had  much  overrated 
my  matter  of  consolation,  as  soon  as  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  mother  of  their  hero.  She  sat 
squat  on  the  ground,  with  a  bear's  cub  in  her 
lap,  as  nauseous  a  figure  as  the  accumulated  in- 
firmities of  decrepitude,  undisguised  by  art,  could 
make  her  ;  and  instead  of  courteously  inviting 
her  captive  to  replace,  by  adoption,  her  slain 
child,  she  fixed  her  blood-shot  haggard  eyes  upon 
me  ;  then  rivetting  them  on  the  ground,  gurgled 
through  her  throat  my  rejection  and  destruction. 

"  The  famous  Logan,  a  chief  of  another  ter- 
ritory, some  of  whose  hunters  were  in  the  party 
who  took  us,  sent  to  interpose  for  ray  life,  and 
offered  a  great  supply  of  gunpowder,  shot,  flints, 
provisions,  and  rum  for  my  ransom  ;  but  his 
offers  were  refused, — the  feast  of  revenge  was 
too  delicious  for  the  old  ferocious  savage. 

"  My  head  ran  on  nothing  now  but  stones, 
sticks,  pitch-pine,  scalping-knives,  tomahawks, 
and  the  other  instruments  of  savage  cruelty ;  but 
I  was  mistaken  in  that  too,  and  reserved,  alas  ! 
for  new  and  unheard  of  torments.  These  In- 
dians, in  one  of  their  late  excursions  into  South 
Carolina,  had  met,  it  seems,  with  some  larded 
venison,  which  pleased  their  taste  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  had  carried  off  some  lard- 
ing pins,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  bacon  ;  and 
my  cannibal  mistress  had  determined  to  make, 
by  means  of  an  Indian  who  had  seen  the  opera- 
tion in  Carolina,  an  application  of  this  discovery 
to  human  flesh. 

"  When  it  was  evening,  these  barbarians 
brought  me  entirely  naked,  before  a  large  fire, 
kindled  in  the  midst  of  the  diabolical  heroine's 
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hut,  around  which  the  three  or  four  other  fami- 
lies, who  were  also  inmates  of  this  Indian  house, 
with  other  savages,  were  collected,  with  store  of 
rum  before  them,  and  every  other  preparation 
towards  a  feast.  Two  young  torturers,  having 
first  bound  me  to  a  stake,  began  to  experiment 
on  me  the  culinary  operation  of  larding.  After 
they  had  larded  my  left  side,  so  as  to  exhibit  a 
complete  hemiplegia  of  bacon,  they  turned  it 
close  to  the  fire,  and  proceeded  on  the  other.  This 
performance  took  up  much  time,  on  account  of 
the  inexperience  of  the  operators,  as  well  as  my 
struggling,  in  which  I  afforded  infinite  merri- 
ment to  the  old  hag  and  her  company — the  pin 
not  merely  going  through  the  insensible  epider- 
mis, but  lacerating  also  the  pyramidal  papike  of 
the  cutis,  which  anatomists  agree  to  be  the  seat 
of  feeling  ;  and  as  the  savages  all  the  while  plied 
their  rum  impatiently,  the  whole  assembly  were 
soon  intoxicated. 

\*  Fortunately  at  this  moment  an  alarm  was 
given  that  Logan  was  arrived,  and  had  set  fire 
to  the  town  ;  my  executioners  fled,  leaving  me 
roasting,  and  the  old  hag  and  some  others  fast 
asleep.  I  did  not  let  this  providential  opportu- 
nity slip  me  ;  but  instantly  disengaged  my  right 
arm  (at  the  expense  of  the  palmaris  brevis  mu- 
seli,  and  with  a  dislocation  of  the  eighth  bone  of 
the  carpus),  and  fell  to  untying  myself  with  ex- 
pedition. I  then  escaped  into  the  town,  whence 
I  dashed  into  the  woods,  having  only  stayed  just 
long  enough  to  place  some  of  the  fire-brands  in 
a  position  to  fire  the  cabin,  and  not  having  for- 
gotten to  lay  a  small  one  in  the  lap  of  my  inhu- 
man she-tyrant. 

"  When  I  perceived  that  I  was  not  pursued, 
I  looked  back,  and  saw  with  great  satisfaction 
the  Indian  town  in  flames.  I  continued  my  flight 
through  the  wilderness,  chiefly  by  night,  steering 
south-east  ;  but  was  soon  alarmed  at  the  imme- 
diate danger  I  found  myself  in  of  starving,  un- 
provided as  I  was  with  fire-arms  ;  yet  from  this 
imminent  danger  I  was  preserved  by  the  very 
cruelty  of  the  Indians  ;  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  ex- 
press, that  I  sustained  famished  nature  by  the 
bacon  that  was  saturated  with  the  juices  of  my 
own  body. 

"  I  penetrated  at  last  through  all  difficulties 
to  Augusta,  where  I  was  entertained  with  great 
humanity  and  civility  by  Justice  Ray  ;  and  was 
cured  of  my  wounds,  and  of  the  fever,  their  symp- 
tomatic consequence.  And  so  far  am  I  from  ex- 
periencing any  material  detriment  by  this  Indian 
treatment,  (for  I  am  above  accounting  a  few 
scars  on  my  cheek  such),  that  I  have  received, 
I  imagine,  a  momentous  benefit  from  it,  as  I 
have  got  entirely  rid  of  a  paralytic  complaint, 
with  which  I  had  been  for  years  afflicted  in  my 
left  side,  which  was  roasted." 

UNFEELING  FATHER. 

A  mulatto  youth  one  day  called  on  a  respec- 
table gentleman  of  Baltimore,  and,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  begged  for  assistance.  "  My  father 
and  mother,"  says  he,  "  are  about  to  sell  me  to 
Georgia."     "  Your   father   and   mother  !  "  re- 
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plied  the  gentleman,  with  surprise  ;  "  what 
right  have  they  to  sell  you  1  "     "  My  father," 

answered  the  boy,  "  is  a  white  man,  Mr. , 

a  merchant  in  this  place.  My  mother  is  a  yel- 
low woman.  She  has  had  several  children  by 
him,  all  of  whom  have  been  sold  to  Georgia  but 
myself.  He  is  this  moment  bargaining  with 
a  slave  trader  for  me."  The  gentleman  pro- 
mised his  assistance,  but  too  late  ;  the  bargain 
was  already  made.  The  unfortunate  youth  was 
immediately  borne  off  in  spite  of  tears,  execra- 
tions, and  entreaties,  handcuffed  and  chained, 
and  driven  like  a  brute  to  a  distant  market  ! 


WATER  CARRIERS  OF  RIO  JANEIRO. 

Sir  William  Ouseley  in  his  travels,  gives  an 
affecting  picture  of  the  state  in  which  the  Af- 
rican slaves  are  kept  in  Rio  Janeiro,  where  they 
are  employed  in  drawing  water  near  the  landing 

place "  Some,"  says   he,  "  were  chained   in 

pairs  by  the  wrist  ;  others  five  or  six  together, 
by  links  attached  to  heavy  iron  collars.  These, 
it  was  said,  had  endeavored  to  escape  from  the 
lash  of  their  owners,  by  seeking  refuge  in  the 
woods  and  mountains.  I  remarked,  that  from 
the  iron  collar  which  Was  fastened  round  the 
neck  of  one,  proceeded  a  long  handle  (of  iron 
also),  contrived  by  its  projection  to  embarrass 
the  wearer,  when  forcing  his  way  through  forests 
or  thickets.  This  handle  would  afford  to  any 
European,  who  might  fortunately  detect  the  poor 
fugitive,  very  easy  means  of  securing,  and  even 
(by  immediate  strangulation)  of  destroying  him. 
All  these  were  as  nearly  in  a  state  of  perfect 
nakedness  as  decency  would  allow;  and  many 
bore  on  their  backs  and  shoulders  the  marks  either 
of  stripes  recently  inflicted,  or  of  others,  by  which 
their  skins  had  long  since  been  lacerated." 

These  poor  wretches,  while  dragging  an  im- 
mense cask  of  water  from  the  public  fountain  to 
their  master's  house,  cheer  each  other  with  a 
kind  of  pleasing  melody ;  the  burden  of  their  song 
is  an  address  to  the  water  cask  :  "  Come,  load, 
come  soon  home." 


JESUIT'S  BARK. 
A  casual  circumstance  discovered  that  excel- 
lent febrifuge,  the  Jesuit's  bark.  An  Indian  in 
a  delirious  fever,  having  been  left  by  his  com- 
panions by  the  side  of  a  river,  as  incurable,  to 
quench  his  burning  thirst,  he  naturally  drank 
copious  draughts  of  the  water,  which  having  long 
imbibed  the  virtues  of  the  bark,  which  abundantly 
floated  on  the  stream,  it  quickly  dispersed  the 
fever  of  the  Indian.  He  returned  to  his  friends, 
and  having  explained  the  nature  of  his  remedy, 
the  indisposed  crowded  about  the  margin  of  the 
holy  stream,  as  they  imagined  it  to  be,  till  they 
perfectly  exhausted  all  its  virtues.  The  sages 
of  the  tribe,  however,  found  at  length  in  what 
the  efficacy  of  the  stream  consisted.  The  Amer- 
icans discovered  it,  in  the  year  1640,  to  the 
lady  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  who  recovered  by 
its  use  from  a  dangerous  fever.  In  1643,  the 
reputation  of  this  remedy  was  spread  about  Italy 
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and  Rome,  by  the  Cardinal  de  Lugo,  and  other 
Jesuits.  It  was  called  Cardinal  de  Lugo's  bark, 
on  account  of  his  distributing  it  very  freely, 
though  it  was  then  extremely  dear. 

A  French  merchant,  M.  Delpech,  residing  at 
Guayra  in  the  Carraccas,  had  stored  up  a  large 
quantity  of  fresh  cinchona,  in  apartments  which 
were  afterward  required  for  the  reception  of 
some  travellers  as  guests.  These  apartments 
contained  each  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
bark,  and  in  consequence  of  its  fermentation, 
the  heat  was  much  greater  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  rendering  the  place  somewhat 
disagreeable.  One  of  the  beds  placed  in  these 
rooms  was  occupied  by  a  traveller  ill  of  a  malig- 
nant fever.  After  the  first  day  he  found  himself 
much  better,  though  he  had  taken  no  medicine ; 
in  a  few  days  he  felt  himself  quite  recovered, 
without  any  medical  treatment  whatever.  This 
unexpected  success  induced  M.  Delpech  to  make 
some  other  trials ;  several  persons,  ill  of  fever, 
were  placed  successively  in  his  magazine  of 
cinchona,  and  they  were  all  speedily  cured, 
simply  by  the  effluvia  of  the  bark.  A  bale  of 
coffee,  and  a  quantity  of  brandy,  which  were  in 
the  same  room,  were  found  to  taste  similar  to  an 
infusion  of  the  bark. 


FRANKLIN— ELECTRICITY. 

Franklin's  celebrated  discovery  of  the  identity 
of  lightning  with  the  electric  fire,  is  one  of  the 
few  capital  discoveries  in  science,  for  which  we 
are  not  at  all  indebted  to  chance,  but  to  one  of 
those  bold  and  happy  sketches  of  thought,  which 
distinguish  minds  of  a  superior  order.  The  fact 
of  the  power  of  points  to  attract  the  electric  fluid 
from  a  great  distance,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients;  but  it  had  quite  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  the  theory  of  this  relation  occurred  to  and 
was  proposed  by  Franklin,  before  he  had  made 
or  known  of  a  single  experiment  to  rectify  it. 
After  it  was  proposed  by  Franklin,  the  first 
persons  who  put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
were  Messrs.  Dalabard  and  Delor,  who  erected 
an  apparatus  for  the  express  purpose ;  and  were 
not  a  little  jeered  at,  especially  by  the  Abbe 
Nollet,  for  endangering  their  philosophical  repu- 
tation, by  exhibiting  themselves,  en  spectacle, 
to  the  world,  in  the  bold  attempt  of  drawing 
down  from  the  clouds  the  matter  of  the  thunder- 
bolt. Messrs.  Dalabard  and  Delor  however 
succeeded  in  proving,  most  satisfactorily,  the 
truth  of  Franklin's  theory;  as  did  Franklin 
himself  about  a  month  afterward,  but  before  he 
had  heard  anything  of  what  they  had  done. 

Franklin  was  waiting  for  the  erection  of  a 
spire  in  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  verify  his  hy- 
pothesis, when  it  occurred  to  him,  that  by  means 
of  a  common  kite,  he  could  have  a  readier  and 
better  access  to  the  regions  of  thunder,  than  by 
any  spire  whatever.  Preparing,  therefore,  a 
large  silk  handkerchief  and  two  cross  sticks  of  a 
proper  length,  on  which  to  extend  it,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  first  approaching  thunder 
storm,  to  walk  into  a  field,  in  which  there  was 
a  idled  convenient  for  his  purpose.      But,  desirous 


of  avoiding  the  ridicule  which  too  commonly 
attends  unsuccessful  attempts  in  science,  he 
communicated  his  intended  experiment  to  nobody 
but  his  son,  who  assisted  him  in  raising  the 
kite. 

The  kite  being  raised,  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  there  was  any  appearance  of  its 
being  electrified.  One  very  promising  cloud 
had  passed  over  it  without  any  effect,  when  at 
length,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  despair  of 
his  contrivance,  he  observed  some  loose  threads 
of  the  hempen  string  to  stand  erect,  and  avoid 
one  another  just  as  if  they  had  been  suspended 
on  a  common  conductor.  Struck  with  this 
promising  appearance,  he  presented  his  knuckle 
to  the  key,  when  he  instantly  perceived  a  very 
evident  electric  spark.  Other  sparks  succeeded 
at  short  intervals ;  and  when  the  string  became 
wet  with  rain,  electric  fire  was  collected  in 
abundance.  The  discovery,  in  short,  wa3  com- 
plete. 

Dr.  Franklin  acknowledges,  that  his  grand 
discoveries  in  electricity  were  owing  to  Mr.  P. 
Collinson,  the  botanist.  He  says,  "  Mr.  Col- 
linson  transmitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Library 
the  earliest  accounts  of  every  new  European 
improvement  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and 
every  philosophical  discovery;  among  which,  in 
1745,  he  sent  over  an  account  of  the  new  Ger- 
man experiments  in  electricity,  together  with  a 
glass  tube,  and  some  directions  for  using  it,  so 
as  to  repeat  those  experiments.  This  was  the 
first  notice  I  had  of  that  curious  subject,  which 
I  afterward  prosecuted  with  some  diligence, 
being  encouraged  by  the  friendly  reception  he 
gave  to  the  letters  I  wrote  to  him." 


GENERAL  WOLFE. 

When  the  immortal  Wolfe  received  his  death 
wound  on  the  heights  of  Quebec,  his  principal 
care  was,  that  he  should  not  be  seen  to  fall. 
"  Support  me,"  said  he  to  such  as  were  near 
him;  "  let  not  my  brave  soldiers  see  me  drop; 
the  day  is  ours  !  Oh  !  keep  it;  "  and  with  these 
words  he  expired. 

HEROES  OF  QUEBEC. 
At  the  siege  of  Quebec,  Captain  Ochterlong 
and  Lieut.  Peyton,  both  of  General  Monckton's 
regiment,  fell  before  the  breast-work  near  the 
falls ;  the  former  wounded  mortally — the  latter 
severely  in  the  knee.  Two  savages  pushed  down 
upon  them  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  armed 
with  their  knives.  The  first  seized  on  Captain 
Ochterlong,  when  Lieut.  Peyton,  who  lay  recli- 
ning on  his  fusee,  discharged  it,  and  the  savage 
dropt  immediately  on  the  body  of  his  intended 
prey.  The  other  savage  advanced  with  much 
eagerness  to  Lieut.  Peyton,  who  had  scarcely 
time  to  disengage  his  bayonet,  and  conceal  its 
disposition.  With  one  arm  he  warded  off  the 
purposed  blow,  and  with  the  other  laid  the  as- 
sailant lifeless  by  his  side.  A  straggling  grena- 
dier, who  had  happily  escaped  the  slaughter  of 
his  companion*,  itumbled  upon  Captain  Ochter- 
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long,  and  readily  offered  him  his  services.  The 
captain,  with  the  spirit  and  bravery  of  a  true 
Briton,  replied,  "  Friend,  I  thank  you !  but 
with  respect  to  me,  the  musket,  or  scalping- 
knife,  will  only  be  a  more  speedy  deliverance 
from  pain.  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  live. 
Go;  make  haste,  tender  your  service,  where 
there  is  a  possibility  it  may  be  useful."  At  the 
same  time  he  pointed  to  Lieut.  Peyton,  who  was 
then  endeavoring  to  crawl  away  on  the  sand. 
The  grenadier  took  Lieut.  Peyton  on  his  back, 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  boat,  but  not  without 
each  receiving  a  wound;  Lieut.  Peyton  in  his 
back,  and  his  rescuer  near  his  shoulder. 


FIGHTING  QUAKER. 

In  the  American  war,  a  New-York  trader 
was  chased  by  a  small  French  privateer,  and 
having  four  guns  with  plenty  of  small  arms,  it 
was  agreed  to  stand  a  brush  with  the  enemy 
rather  than  be  taken  prisoners.  Among  several 
other  passengers  was  an  athletic  quaker,  who 
though  he  withstood  every  solicitation  to  lend  a 
hand,  as  being  contrary  to  his  religious  tenets, 
kept  walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
deck,  without  any  apparent  fear,  the  enemy  all 
the  time  pouring  in  their  shot.  At  length,  the 
vessels  having  approached  close  to  each  other, 
a  disposition  to  board  was  manifested  by  the 
French,  which  was  very  soon  put  in  execution ; 
and  the  quaker  being  on  the  look  out,  unexpect- 
edly sprang  towards  the  first  man  that  jumped 
on  board,  and  grappling  him  forcibly  by  the 
collar,  coolly  said,  "  Friend,  thou  hast  no  busi- 
ness here,"  at  the  same  time  hoisting  him  over 
the  ship's  side. 


THREE-FINGERED  JACK. 

The  famous  negro  robber,  Three-fingered 
Jack,  was  the  terror  of  Jamaica  in  the  years 
1780  and  1781.  He  was  an  obi-man,  and  by 
his  professed  incantations  was  the  dread  of  the 
negroes;  there  were  even  many  white  people 
who  believed  he  was  possessed  of  some  super- 
natural power.  He  had  neither  accomplices 
nor  associates ;  he  robbed  alone ;  fought  all  his 
battles  alone,  and  always  either  killed  his  pur- 
suers, or  retreated  into  difficult  fastnesses,  where 
none  dared  to  follow  him.  It  was  thus  that  he 
terrified  the  inhabitants,  and  set  the  civil  power 
and  the  neighboring  militia  at  defiance  for  two 
years. 

At  length,  allured  by  the  rewards  offered  by 
Governor  Dalling,  in  a  proclamation  dated  the 
12th  of  December,  1789,  and  by  a  resolution 
which  followed  it  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  two 
negroes,  Quasher  and  Sam,  both  of  Scot's  Hall, 
Maroon  town,  with  a  party  of  their  townsmen, 
went  in  search  of  him. 

i  Quasher,  before  he  set  out  on  the  expedition, 
got  himself  christened,  and  changed  his  name 
to  James  Reeder.  The  expedition  commenced, 
and  the  whole  party  crept  about  the  woods  for 
three  weeks,  but  in  vain.  Reeder  and  Sam, 
tired   with  this  mode  of  warfare,  resolved  on 


proceeding  in  search  of  Jack's  retreat,  and 
taking  him  by  storming  it,  or  perishing  in  the 
attempt.  They  took  with  them  a  little  boy  of 
spirit,  who  was  a  good  shot,  and  then  left  the 
rest  of  the  party.  These  three  had  not  beeu 
long  separated,  before  their  cunning  eyes  dis- 
covered, by  impressions  among  the  weeds  and 
bushes,  that  some  person  must  have  lately  been 
that  way.  They  softly  followed  these  impres- 
sions, making  not  the  least  noise,  and  soon  dis- 
covered smoke  ascending. 

They  prepared  for  war,  and  came  upon  Jack 
before  he  perceived  them.  He  was  roasting 
plantains  by  a  little  fire  on  the  ground,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cave.  This  was  a  scene  in  which  it 
was  not  for  ordinary  actors  to  play.  Jack's 
looks  were  fierce  and  terrific.  He  told  them 
he  would  kill  them.  Reeder,  instead  of  shoot- 
ing Jack,  replied  that  his  obi  had  no  power  to 
hurt  him,  for  he  was  christened,  and  that  his 
name  was  no  longer  Quasher.  Jack  knew 
Reeder,  and  as  if  paralysed,  let  his  two  guns 
remain  on  the  ground,  and  took  up  only  his  cut- 
lass. Jack  and  Reeder  had  a  desperate  engage- 
ment some  years  before  in  the  woods,  in  which 
conflict  Jack  lost  two  fingers,  which  was  the 
origin  of  his  name;  but  Jack  then  beat  Reeder, 
and  almost  killed  him,  with  several  others  who 
assisted  him. 

Jack  would  easily  have  killed  both  Sam  and 
Reeder,  who  were  at  first  afraid  of  him,  but  he 
had  prophesied  that  white  obi  would  get  the 
better  of  him;  and  from  experience  he  knew 
the  charm  would  lose  none  of  its  strength  in  the 
hands  of  Reeder.  Without  further  parley,  Jack 
with  the  cutlass  in  his  hand  threw  himself  down 
a  precipice  at  the  back  of  the  cave.  Reeder's 
gun  missed  fire,  but  Sam  shot  him  in  the  shoul- 
der. Reeder,  like  an  English  bull-dog,  never 
looked,  but  with  his  cutlass  in  his  hand  plunged 
down  headlong  after  Jack.  The  descent  was 
about  thirty  yards,  and  almost  perpendicular. 
Both  of  them  had  preserved  their  cutlasses. 
Here  was  the  stage  on  which  two  of  the  stoutest 
hearts  began  their  bloody  struggle.  The  little 
boy  who  was  ordered  to  keep  back  out  of  harm's 
way,  now  reached  the  top  of  the  precipice,  and 
during  the  fight  shot  Jack  in  the  belly. 

Sam  was  crafty,  and  coolly  took  a  circuitous 
way  to  get  to  the  field  of  action ;  but  when  he 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  it  had  commenced, 
Jack  and  Reeder  had  closed  and  tumbled 
together  down  another  precipice  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  in  which  fall  they  both  lost  their 
weapons.  Sam  descended  after  them,  but  he 
also  lost  his  cutlass  among  the  trees  and  bushes. 
When  he  came  up  to  them,  he  found  that, 
though  without  weapons,  they  were  not  idle. 
Luckily  for  Reeder,  Jack's  wounds  were  deep 
and  desperate,  and  Sam  came  up  just  in  time  to 
save  him,  for  Jack  had  caught  him  by  the  throat 
with  a  giant's  grasp.  Reeder  was  then  with 
his  right  hand  almost  cut  off,  and  Jack  stream- 
ing with  blood  from  his  wounds;  both  were 
covered  with  gore  and  gashes.  In  this  state, 
Sam  was  umpire,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the 
battle.     He  knocked  Jack  down  with  a  piece  of 
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rock.  The  little  boy  soon  came  up,  and  with 
his  cutlass  they  cut  off  Jack's  head  and  three- 
fingered  hand,  which  they  carried  in  triumph  to 
Kingston,  and  received  the  promised  reward. 


OLD  SCRANNY. 
Some  years  ago,  the  Shawano  Indians  being 
obliged  to  remove  from  their  habitations,  in  their 
way  took  a  Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the 
name  of  Old  Scranny ,  prisoner ;  they  bastinadoed 
him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery 
torture.  He  underwent  a  great  deal  without 
showing  any  concern;  his  countenance  and  be- 
havior gave  no  indication  of  the  pain  he  suffered. 
He  told  his  persecutors  with  a  bold  voice,  that 
he  was  a  warrior;  that  he  had  gained  the  most 
of  his  martial  reputation  at  the  expense  of  their 
nation;  and  was  so  desirous  of  showing  them  in 
the  act  of  dying,  that  he  was  still  as  much  their 
superior,  as  when  he  headed  his  gallant  country- 
men against  them ;  that  although  he  had  fallen 
into  their  hands,  and  forfeited  the  protection  of 
the  Divine  Power,  by  some  impurity  or  other, 
when  carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  against  his 
devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much  remaining 
virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish  himself 
more  exquisitely,  than  all  their  despicable  igno- 
rant crowd  possibly  could ;  and  that  he  would 
do  so,  if  they  gave  him  liberty  by  untying  him, 
and  handing  him  one  of  the  red-hot  barrels  out 
of  the  fire.  The  proposal  and  his  method  of  ad- 
dress appeared  so  exceedingly  bold  and  uncom- 
mon, that  his  request  was  granted.  Then  sud- 
denly seizing  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandishing 
it  from  side  to  side,  he  found  his  way  through 
the  armed  and  astonished  multitude;  leaped 
down  a  prodigiously  steep  and  high  bank  into 
the  river;  dived  through  it,  ran  over  a  small 
island,  and  passed  the  other  branch  amidst  a 
shower  of  bullets ;  and  though  numbers  of  his 
enemies  were  in  close  pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into 
a  bramble  swamp,  through  which,  though  naked, 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached  his  own 
country. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 

The  celebrated  Captain  John  Smith,  some 
time  President  of  Virginia,  and  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
theatre  of  life,  when  young,  served  in  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  army,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  In  a  battle  near  Rotenton,  in  which 
the  Turks  and  Tartars  were  the  victors,  Captain 
Smith  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  sold  to  the  Basha  Bogal,  who  sent  him 
as  a  prisoner  to  his  mistress,  Tragabigzanda,  at 
Constantinople;  accompanied  with  a  message 
as  full  of  vanity  as  void  of  truth,  that  he  had  con- 
quered a  Bohemian  nobleman,  and  presented  him 
to  her  as  a  slave. 

The  present  proved  more  acceptable  to  the 
lady  than  was  intended:  and  Smith  became  so 
much  in  favor,  that  to  prevent  his  being  ill  used 
or  sold  again,  she  sent  him  to  her  brother,  the 
Basha  of  IValbraitz,  in  the  country  of  the  Cam- 


brian Tartars,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  of  Asoph 
Her  pretence  was,  that  he  should  there  learn 
the  manners  and  language,  as  well  as  the  religion 
of  the  Tartars ;  but  from  the  terms  in  which  the 
lady  wrote  to  her  brother,  he  suspected  she  had 
some  other  design,  and  resolved  to  disappoint 
her.  Within  an  hour  after  Smith's  arrival,  he 
was  stripped,  his  head  and  beard  shaved,  and 
an  iron  collar  put  round  his  neck.  He  was 
clothed  with  a  coat  of  hair  cloth,  and  driven  to 
labor  among  other  Christian  slaves.  He  had 
now  no  hope  of  redemption,  nor  did  the  condi- 
tion of  his  fellow  slaves  alleviate  his  despon- 
dency. In  the  depth  of  his  distress,  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  an  escape,  which  to  a 
person  of  a  less  courageous  and  adventurous 
spirit  would  have  proved  an  aggravation  of 
misery.  He  was  employed  in  threshing,  in  a 
large  field  about  a  league  distant  from  the  house 
of  his  tyrant,  who  in  his  daily  visits  treated  him 
with  abusive  language,  accompanied  with  blows 
and  kicks.  This  was  more  than  Smith  could 
bear ;  therefore,  Avatching  an  opportunity  when 
no  other  person  was  present,  he  levelled  a  blow 
at  him  with  his  threshing  instrument,  which 
stretched  him  senseless  on  the  ground.  Smith 
then  filled  a  bag  with  grain,  mounted  the  Basha's 
horse,  and  betaking  himself  to  the  desert,  wan- 
dered for  two  or  three  days,  ignorant  of  the  way, 
but  so  fortunate  as  not  to  meet  with  a  single  per- 
son who  might  give  information  of  his  flight. 
At  length  he  came  to  a  post  erected  in  a  cross 
road,  by  the  marks  on  which  he  found  the  way 
to  Muscovy,  and  in  sixteen  days  arrived  at  Ex- 
apolis,  on  the  river  Don,  where  was  a  Russian 
garrison.  The  commander  finding  that  he  was 
a  Christian,  received  him  courteously,  took  off 
his  iron  collar,  and  gave  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, by  means  of  which  he  travelled 
through  part  of  Russia,  and  Poland,  till  he  got 
back  to  his  friends  in  Transylvania. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Captain  Smith  had  a 
no  less  miraculous  escape  from  captivity  in  an- 
other quarter  of  the  globe.  Being  one  of  the 
adventurers  to  Virginia  in  1607,  and  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  the  English  colony  there, 
he  had  made  several  excursions  to  explore  the 
country.  In  one  of  these,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians,  and  several  of  his  companions 
were  killed.  An  ivory  compass  and  dial  which 
he  presented  to  the  chief,  afforded  the  Indians 
much  amusement.  At  length  curiosity  being 
satiated,  they  fastened  him  to  a  tree,  and  pre- 
pared to  despatch  him  with  their  arrows.  At 
this  moment  the  chief  holding  up  the  compass, 
which  they  esteemed  as  a  divinity,  they  laid 
aside  their  arms,  and  forming  a  military  proces- 
sion, led  him  in  triumph  to  their  village,  Orapaxe. 
After  carrying  him  through  several  nations  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  the  Potowmack  and  Rap- 
pahannock, and  performing  several  strange  in- 
cantations to  divine  whether  his  intentions  were 
friendly  or  hostile,  they  brought  him  to  the  em- 
peror Powhatan,  who  received  him  in  royal  state, 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  racoon  skins,  and  seated  on 
a  kind  of  throne,  elevated  above  the  floor  of  a 
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large  hut,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  fire;  at 
each  side  of  the  prince  sat  a  beautiful  girl,  his 
daughters,  and  along  each  side  of  the  house  a 
number  of  his  counsellors,  painted,  and  adorned 
with  feathers  and  shells.  On  the  entrance  of 
Smith,  a  great  shout  was  made ;  the  Queen  of 
Apamatox  brought  him  water  to  wash  his  hands, 
and  another  served  him  with  a  bunch  of  feathers 
instead  of  a  towel.  Having  feasted  him  after 
their  custom,  a  long  consultation  was  held  ; 
which  being  finished,  two  large  stones  were 
brought  in,  on  one  of  which  the  head  of  Smith 
was  laid,  and  clubs  were  raised  to  kill  him.  At 
this  critical  moment  Pocahontas,  the  king's  fa- 
vorite daughter,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
flew  to  Smith,  took  his  head  in  her  arms,  and 
laid  her  own  upon  it. 

Her  tender  entreaties  prevailed ;  the  king  con- 
sented that  Smith  should  live  to  make  hatchets 
for  him,  and  ornaments  for  his  daughter. 

Two  days  after,  Captain  Smith  was  released 
on  the  promise  of  sending  some  presents  to  Pow- 
hatan and  his  daughter;  which,  on  reaching 
the  fort  at  James  Town,  he  did  not  neglect. 
The  Princess  Pocahontas  was  afterwards  made 
a  prisoner  in  Virginia,  and  married  a  Mr.  John 
Rolfe,  who  carried  her  to  England. 

Captain  Smith,  then  in  London,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  stated  the  merits 
of  the  Indian  Princess,  and  the  eminent  services 
she  had  done  to  him  and  the  colony  of  Virginia. 
She  was  introduced  at  court,  and  received  by 
the  queen  and  royal  family  with  great  compla- 
cency; and  she  proved  herself  worthy  of  their 
notice  and  respect. 

After  remaining  some  time  in  London,  Mr. 
Rolfe  was  preparing  to  return  with  his  wife  to 
Virginia,  when  she  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at 
Gravesend,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Thomas  Rolfe, 
from  whom  are  descended  several  families  in 
Virginia,  who  hold  their  lands  by  inheritance 
from  the  humane  and  amiable  Princess  Poca- 
hontas. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

One  of  the  magistrates  in  Harbor  Grace,  in 
Newfoundland,  had  an  old  dog  of  the  regular 
web-footed  species  peculiar  to  this  island,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  lantern  before  his 
master  at  night,  as  steadily  as  the  most  attentive 
servant  could  do,  stopping  short  when  his  master 
made  a  stop,  and  proceeding  when  he  saw  him 
disposed  to  follow.  If  his  master  was  absent 
from  home,  on  the  lantern  being  fixed  to  his 
mouth,  and  the  command  given,  "Go  fetch  thy 
master,"  he  would  immediately  set  off  and  pro- 
ceed directly  to  town,  which  lay  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  place  of  his  mas- 
ter's residence:  he  would  then  stop  at  the  door 
of  every  house  which  he  knew  his  master  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  and  laying  down  his 
lantern,  growl  and  strike  the  door,  making  all 
the  noise  in  his  power  until  it  was  opened;  if 
his  master  was  not  there,  he  would  proceed 
farther  in  the  same  manner,  until  he  had  found 
him.     If  he  had  accompanied   him   only  once 


into  a  house,  this  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
take  that  house  in  his  round. 


CUNNING  AS  A  FOX. 
An  American  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Hawkins,  of 
Pittsfield,  was  in  pursuit  of  foxes,  accompanied 
by  two  blood-hounds;  the  dogs  were  soon  in 
scent,  and  pursued  a  fox  nearly  two  hours,  when 
suddenly  they  appeared  at  fault.  Mr.  H.  came 
up  with  them  near  a  large  log  lying  upon  the 
ground,  and  felt  much  surprise  to  find  them 
taking  a  circuit  of  a  few  rods  without  an  object, 
every  trace  of  the  game  seeming  to  have  been 
lost,  while  they  kept  still  yelping.  On  looking 
about  him,  he  discovered  sly  Reynard  stretched 
upon  the  log,  apparently  lifeless.  Mr.  H.  made 
several  efforts  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  dogs 
towards  the  fox,  but  failed;  at  length  he  ap- 
proached so  near  the  artful  object  of  his  pursuit 
as  to  see  him  breathe.  Even  then  no  alarm  was 
exhibited;  and  Mr.  H.  seizing  a  club,  aimed  a 
blow  at  him,  which  Reynard  evaded  by  a  leap 
from  his  singular  lurking  place,  having  thus  for 
a  time  effectually  eluded  his  rapacious  pursuers. 


FILIAL  AFFECTION. 

Mr.  Turner,  who  resided  long  in  America, 
mentions  an  affecting  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  bison,  when  a  calf.  Whenever  a  cow  bison 
falls  by  the  murderous  hand  of  the  hungers,  and 
happens  to  have  a  calf,  the  hapless  young  one, 
far  from  attempting  to  escape,  stays  by  its  fallen 
dam  with  signs  expressive  of  the  strongest 
natural  affection.  The  body  of  the  dam  thus 
secured,  the  hunter  takes  no  heed  of  the  calf,  of 
which  he  knows  he  is  sure,  but  proceeds  to  cut 
up  the  carcass;  then,  laying  it  on  his  horse,  he 
returns  home,  followed  by  the  poor  calf,  which 
instinctively  attends  the  remains  of  its  dam. 
Mr.  Turner  says,  that  he  has  seen  a  single  hunter 
ride  into  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  followed  in 
this  manner  by  three  calves,  which  seemed  each 
to  claim  of  him  the  parent  of  whom  he  had 
cruelly  bereft  it. 


CRAB   FISHING. 

Brickell,  in  his  "  History  of  North  Carolina," 
gives  the  following  instance  of  the  extraordinary 
cunning  manifested  by  the  Racoon.  It  is  fond 
of  crabs,  and  when  in  quest  of  them,  will  stand 
by  the  side  of  a  swamp,  and  hang  its  tail  over 
into  the  water;  the  crabs  mistaking  it  for  food, 
are  sure  to  lay  hold  of  it;  and  as  soon  as  the 
beast  feels  them  pinch,  he  pulls  them  out  with  a 
sudden  jerk.  He  then  takes  them  to  a  little 
distance  from  the  water's  edge ;  and  in  devour- 
ing them,  is  careful  to  get  them  crossways  in 
his  mouth,  lest  he  should  suffer  from  their 
nippers. 

WHITE-HEADED  EAGLE. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  there  is  a 
species  of  eagle  called  the  white-headed  or  bald 
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eagle,  which  feeds  equally  on  the  produce  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  land,  but  is  particularly  fond  of 
fish.      In  procuring  the  latter,  he  displays  in  a 
very  singular  manner  his  cunning  and  his  power, 
which  bear  down  all  opposition.     "  Elevated," 
says  Wilson,  in  his  American  Ornithology,  *'  on 
the  high  dead  limb  of  some  gigantic  tree,  that 
commands  a  high  view  of  the  neighboring  shore 
and  ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to   contemplate  the 
motions  of  the  various  feathered  tribes  that  pur- 
sue their  busy  avocations  below  ;    the  snow-white 
gulls,  slowly  winnowing  the  air;    the  busy  tringte, 
coursing  along  the  sands  ;    trains  of  ducks  stream- 
ing over  the  surface;   silent  and  watchful  cranes, 
intent  and  wading;    clamorous  crows;   and  all 
the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the  bounty 
of  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of  nature.      High 
over  all  these  hovers  one,  whose  action  instantly 
arrests  all  his  attention.   By  his  wide  curvature  of 
wing,    and    sudden    suspension    in    the    air,   he 
knows  him    to   be   the  fish-hawk,  settling  over 
some  devoted  victim  of  the  deep.     His  eye  kin- 
dles at  the  sight,  and,  balancing  himself  with 
half-opened  wings  on  the  branch,  he  watches  the 
result.     Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven, 
descends  the  distant  object  of  his  attention,  the 
roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the  ear  as  it  disappears 
in  the  deep,  making  the  surges   foam  around  ! 
At  this  moment,  the  looks  of  the  eagle  are  all 
ardor;   and  levelling  his  neck  for  flight,  he  sees 
the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge,  struggling  with 
his  prey,  and  mounting  in  the  air  with  screams 
of  exultation.     This  is  the  signal  for  the  eagle, 
who,    launching    into   the    air,     instantly    gives 
chase,  and  soon  gains  on   the  fish-hawk ;   each 
exerts   his  utmost  power  to  mount  above    the 
other,  displaying  in  these  rencontres  the  most 
elegant   and   sublime    aerial    evolutions.     The 
unencumbered  eagle  rapidly  advances,    and   is 
just  on  the  point  of  reaching  his  ojYponent,  when 
with  a  sudden  scream,  probably  of  despair  and 
honest  execration,  the  latter  drops  his  fish;    the 
eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  take 
a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirlwind, 
snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the  water, 
and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away  into 
the  woods." 

These  predatory  attacks  and  defensive  manoeu- 
vres of  the  eagle  and  the  fish-hawk,  are  matters 
of  daily  observation  along  the  whole  of  the  sea- 
coast,  from  Georgia  to  New  England,  and  fre- 
quently excite  great  interest  in  the  spectators. 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

The  intelligence  (says  Wilson)  which  the 
American  mocking-bird  displays  in  listening  to, 
and  laying  up  lessons,  from  almost  every  species 
of  the  feathered  creation  within  his  hearing,  is 
really  surprising,  and  marks  the  peculiarity  of 
his  genius.  He  possesses  a  voice  full,  strong, 
and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost  every  modu- 
lation, from  the  clear  mellow  notes  of  the  wood- 
thrush,  to  the  savage  scream  of  the  bald  head 
eagle.  In  the  measure  and  accent,  he  faithfully 
follows  his  originals.  In  force  and  sweetness  of 
expression,  he  greatly  .improves  upon  them.     In 


his  native  groves,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tall 
bush  or  half-grown  tree,  in  the  dawn  of  a  dewy 
morning,  while  the  woods  are  already  vocal  with 
a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  song  rises 
pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  Neither  *is 
this  strain  altogether  imitative.  His  own  native 
notes,  which  are  easily  distinguishable,  are  bold 
and  full,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits. 
They  consist  of  short  expressions  of  two,  three, 
or  at  most  five  or  six  syllables,  generally  inter- 
spersed with  imitations,  and  all  of  them  uttered 
with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued 
with  undiminished  ardor.  The  buoyant  gaiety 
of  his  action  arresting  the  eye,  as  his  song  most 
irresistibly  does  the  ear,  he  sweeps  round  with 
an  enthusiastic  ecstasy;  he  mounts  and  descends 
as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away;  and,  as  it  has 
been  beautifully  expressed,  "  he  bounds  aloft 
with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover 
or  recall  his  very  soul,  expired  in  the  last  eleva- 
ted strain."  While  exerting  himself,  a  by- 
stander, destitute  of  sight,  would  suppose  that 
the  whole  feathered  tribe  had  assembled  together 
on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his 
utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  his  imitations.  He 
many  times  deceives  the  sportsman,  and  sends 
him  in  search  of  birds  that  perhaps  are  not  with- 
in miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he  exactly  imi- 
tates: even  birds  themselves  are  frequently 
imposed  on  by  this  admirable  mimic,  and  are 
decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls  of  their  mate,  or 
dive  with  precipitation  into  the  depth  of  the 
thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to 
be  the  sparrow-hawk. 

The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power 
and  energy  of  his  song  by  confinement.  In  his 
domesticated  state,  when  he  commences  his 
career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by  unin- 
terested. He  whistles  for  the  dog;  Caesar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his 
master.  He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken, 
and  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hanging  wings 
and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her 
injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the 
mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing 
wheelbarrow,  follow  with  great  truth  and  rapid- 
ity. He  repeals  the  tune  taught  him  by  his 
master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and 
faithfully.  He  runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the 
Canary,  and  the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia 
nightingale,  or  red-bird,  with  such  superior 
execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortified  songsters 
feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  become  altogether 
silent,  while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat, 
by  redoubling  his  exertions. 

This  excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  injures  his  song.  His 
elevated  imitations  of  the  brown  thrush  are  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks; 
and  the  warblings  of  the  blue-bird,  which  he 
exquisitely  manages,  are  mingled  with  the 
screaming  of  swallows,  or  the  cackling  of  hens; 
amidst  the  simple  melody  of  the  robin,  we  are 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  of 
the  whip-poor-will;  while  the  notes  of  the  kill- 
deer,  blue  jay,  martin,  and  twenty  others,  suc- 
ceed with  suoh   imposing  reality,  that  we  look 
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round  for  the  originals,  and  discover,  with  as- 
tonishment, that  the  sole  performer  in  this 
singular  concert  is  the  admirable  bird  now 
before  us.  During  this  exhibition  of  his  powers, 
he  spreads  his  wings,  expands  his  tail,  and 
throws  himself  round  the  cage  in  all  the  ecstacy 
of  enthusiasm,  seeming  not  only  to  sing,  but  to 
dance,  keeping  time  to  the  measure  of  his  music. 
Both  in  his  native  and  domesticated  state, 
during  the  solemn  stillness  of  night,  as  soon  as 
the  moon  rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his 
delightful  solo;  and  serenades  us  the  livelong 
night  with  a  full  display  of  his  vocal  powers, 
making  the  whole  neighborhood  ring  with  his 
inimitable  medley. 


ANTS  IN  A  FLOOD. 
D'Azara  informs  us,  that  during  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  low  districts  in  South  America, 
when  the  ant-hills,  which  are  usually  about 
three  feet  in  height,  are  completely  under  water, 
the  ants  avail  themselves  of  an  ingenious  contri- 
vance, to  prevent  their  being  carried  to  any 
distance  from  their  habitation.  With  this  view, 
and  for  their  greater  security,  they  collect  into 
a  compact  mass,  and  keep  firm  hold  of  each 
other,  previously  attaching  one  of  the  extremities 
to  some  neighboring  plant  or  fixed  point  of  sup- 
port, leaving  the  other  end  free,  and  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  as  long  as  the  inunda- 
tion, which  usually  lasts  a  few  days,  continues. 


THE  BEAVER. 

So  much  that  is  wonderful  has  been  recorded 
of  the  beaver,  that  several  intelligent  writers 
have  not  scrupled  to  express  a  belief,  that  it 
possesses  but  little  of  that  surprising  sagacity 
and  skill  ascribed  to  it.  One  of  the  latest 
writers  on  the  subject,  however,  Mr.  Joseph 
Sansum,  of  New  York,  gives  an  account  of  the 
Canadian  beaver,  which  confirms  the  general 
character  given  of  their  habits  and  physical 
economy.  He  tells  us,  that  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  Canadian  forests,  where  the  beaver  is  undis- 
turbed by  man,  it  is  a  practical  example  of 
almost  every  virtue,  of  conjugal  fidelity  and 
paternal  care;  laborious,  thrifty,  frugal,  honest, 
watchful,  and  ingenious.  He  submits  to  govern- 
ment in  the  republican  form,  for  the  benefits  of 
association;  but  is  never  known,  in  the  most 
powerful  communities,  to  make  depredations 
upon  his  weaker  neighbors.  Wherever  a  num- 
ber of  these  animals  come  together,  they  imme- 
diately combine  in  society,  to  perform  the  com- 
mon business  of  constructing  their  habitations, 
apparently  acting  under  the  most  intelligent 
design.  The  Indians  were  In  the  habit  of 
prognosticating  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the 
ensuing  winter,  from  the  quantity  of  provisions 
laid  in  by  the  beavers  for  their  winter's  stock. 
Though  there  is  no  appearance  indicating  the 
authority  of  a  chief  or  leader,  yet  no  contention 
or  disagreement  is  ever  observed  among  them. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  them  are  collected 
■to  form  a  town,  the  public  business  is   first  at- 


tended to ;  and  as  they  are  amphibious  animals, 
provision  is  to  be  made  for  spending  their  time, 
occasionally  both  in  and  out  of  the  water.  In 
conformity  to  this  law  of  their  nature,  they  seek 
a  situation  which  is  adapted  to  both-  these 
purposes. 

With  this  view,  a  lake  or  pond,  sometimes  a 
running  stream,  is  pitched  upon.  If  it  be  a 
lake  or  pond,  the  water  in  it  is  always  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  their  swimming  under  the 
ice.  If  it  be  a  stream,  it  is  always  such  a 
stream  as  will  form  a  pond  that  shall  be  every 
way  convenient  for  their  purpose;  and  such  is 
their  forecast,  that  they  never  fix  upon  a  situation 
that  will  not  eventually  answer  their  views. 
Their  next  business  is  to  construct  a  dam. 
This  is  always  placed  in  the  most  convenient 
part  of  the  stream;  the  form  of  it  is  either 
straight,  rounding,  or  angular,  as  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  situation  require;  and  no  human 
ingenuity  could  improve  their  labors  in  these 
respects.  The  materials  they  use  are  wood 
and  earth.  They  choose  a  tree  on  the  river 
side,  which  will  readily  fall  across  the  stream; 
and  some  of  them  apply  themselves  with  diligence 
to  cut  it  through  with  their  teeth.  Others  cut 
down  smaller  trees,  which  'they  divide  into 
equal  and  convenient  lengths.  Some  drag  these 
pieces  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  others  swim 
with  them  to  the  spot  where  the  dam  is  forming. 

As  many  as  can  find  room,  are  engaged  in 
sinking  one  end  of  these  stakes ;  and  as  many 
more  in  raising,  fixing,  and  securing  the  other 
ends  of  them.  Others  are  employed,  at  the 
same  time,  in  carrying  on  the  plastering  part 
of  the  work.  The  earth  is  brought  in  their 
mouths,  formed  into  a  kind  of  mortar  with  their 
feet  and  tails,  and  this  is  spread  over  the  inter- 
vals between  the  stakes,  saplings,  and  twigs, 
being  occasionally  interwoven  with  the  mud  and 
slime. 

Where  two  or  three  hundred  beavers  are 
united,  these  dams  are  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom ;  at  the  top,  not  more  than 
two  or  three.  In  that  part  of  the  dam  which  is 
opposed  to  the  current,  the  stakes  are  placed 
obliquely;  but  on  that  side  where  the  water  is 
to  fall  over,  they  are  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
direction.  These  dams  are  sometimes  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  always  of  the  exact 
height  which  will  answer  their  purposes.  The 
ponds  thus  formed,  sometimes  cover  five  or  six 
hundred  acres.  They  generally  spread  over 
grounds  abounding  with  trees  and  bushes  of  the 
softest  wood,  maple,  birch,  poplar,  willow,  Sic. ; 
and,  to  preserve  the  dams  against  inundation, 
the  beaver  always  leaves  sluices  near  the  middle, 
for  the  redundant  water  to  pass  off. 

When  the  public  works  are  completed,  the 
beavers  separate  into  small  companies,  to  build 
cabins  or  houses  for  themselves.  These  are 
built  upon  piles,  along  the  borders  of  the  pond. 
They  are  of  an  oval  construction,  resembling  a 
bee-hive;  and  they  vary  from  five  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  number  of  families 
they  are  to  accommodate.  These  dwellings  are 
never  less  than  two  stories  high,  generally  three ; 
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and  sometimes  they  contain  four  apartments. 
The  walls  of  these  are  from  two  to  three  feet 
thick,  formed  of  the  same  materials  with  the 
dams.  On  the  inside,  they  are  made  smooth, 
but  left  rough  without,  being  rendered  impene- 
trable to  rain.  The  lower  story  is  about  two 
feet  high,  the  second  is  formed  by  a  floor  of 
sticks  covered  with  mud,  and  the  upper  apart- 
ment terminates  with  an  arched  roof.  Through 
each  floor  there  is  a  passage,  and  the  uppermost 
floor  is  always  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
Each  of  these  huts  has  two  doors,  one  on  the 
land  side,  to  admit  of  their  going  out  and  seek- 
ing provisions  that  way  ;  another  under  the 
water,  and  below  where  it  freezes,  to  preserve 
their  communication  with  the  pond. 

No  association  of  people  can  possibly  appear 
more  happy,  or  be  better  regulated,  than  the 
tribe  of  beavers.  The  male  and  female  always 
pair.  In  September,  they  lay  up  their  winter's 
stock,  which  consists  of  bark  and  the  tender 
twigs  of  trees.  Then  commences  the  season  of 
love  and  repose;  and  during  the  winter  they 
remain  within,  every  one  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
his  own  labor,  without  pilfering  from  any  other. 

Towards  spring,  the  females  bring  forth  their 
young,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four.  Soon 
after,  the  male  retires  to  gather  firs  and  vegeta- 
bles, as  the  spring  opens;  but  the  dam  remains 
at  home,  to  nurse  and  rear  up  their  young.  The 
male  occasionally  returns  home,  but  not  to  tarry, 
until  the  end  of  the  year  ;  yet,  if  any  injury 
should  happen  to  their  works,  the  whole  society 
are  soon  collected,  by  some  unknown  means, 
and  they  join  all  their  forces  to  repair  the  injury 
which  has  been  sustained. 

Whenever  an  enemy  approaches  their  village, 
the  beaver  who  first  perceives  the  unwelcome 
stranger,  strikes  on  the  Avater  with  his  tail  to 
give  notice  of  the  approaching  danger;  and  the 
whole  careful  tribe  instantly  plunge  into  the 
water. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  undisturbed  by  barbarous 
*tnd  selfish  man,  this  provident  animal  lives 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  several  generations,  adapting  his  dwellings 
to  the  increase  of  his  family. 


INEXORABLE  CREDITOR. 

The  following  affecting  narrative  of  the  cru- 
elty of  a  creditor  towards  an  unfortunate  debtor, 
is  to  be  found  among  the  notes  to  a  volume  of 
American  Poetry,  published  at  Philadelphia  by 
Mr.  Wood  worth. 

«*  Some  years  since,  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Brown  was  cast  into  the  prison  of  this  city 
for  debt.  His  manners  were  very  interesting. 
His  fine  dark  eyes  beamed  so  much  intelligence, 
his  lively  countenance  expressed  so  much  ingen- 
uousness, that  I  was  induced,  contrary  to  my 
visual  rule,  to  seek  his  acquaintance.  Compan- 
ions in  misery  soon  become  attached  to  each 
other. 

"Brown  was  informed  that  one  of  his  credit- 
ors would  not  consent  to  his  discharge;  that  he 
had  abused  him  very  much,   (as  is  usual  in  such 


cases),  and  made  a  solemn  oath  to  keep  him  in 
jail  '  till  he  rotted  !  '  I  watched  Brown's  coun- 
tenance when  he  received  this  information;  and 
whether  it  was  fancy  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
thought  1  saw  the  cheering  spirit  of  hope  in  that 
moment  desert  him  forever. 

"  Nothing  gave  Brown  pleasure  but  the  daily 
visit  of  his  amiable  wife.  By  the  help  of  a  kind 
relation,  she  was  able  to  give  him  sometimes 
soup,  wine,  and  fruit;  and  everyday,  clear  or 
stormy,  she  visited  the  prison,  to  cheer  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  her  husband.  She  was  uncom- 
monly pretty.  She  seemed  an  angel,  adminis- 
tering consolation  to  a  man  about  to  converse 
with  angels.  One  day  passed  the  hour  of  one 
o'clock,  and  she  came  not.  Brown  was  uneasy. 
Two,  three,  and  four,  passed,  and  she  did  not 
appear.  Brown  was  distracted.  A  messenger 
arrived.  Mrs.  Brown  was  very  dangerously  ill, 
and  supposed  to  be  dying  in  a  convulsive  fit. 
As  soon  as  Brown  received  this  information,  he 
darted  to  the  door  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
The  inner  door  was  open ;  and  the  jailer,  who 
had  just  let  some  one  in,  was  closing  it  as  Brown 
passed  violently  through  it.  The  jailer  knocked 
him  down  with  a  massy  iron  key  which  he  held 
in  his  hand;  and  Brown  was  carried  back  life- 
less, and  covered  with  blood,  to  his  cell. 

"Mrs.  Brown  died;  and  her  husband  was 
denied  even  the  sad  privilege  of  closing  her  eyes. 
He  lingered  for  some  time,  till,  at  last,  he  called 
me  one  day,  and  gazing  on  me,  while  a  faint 
smile  played  upon  his  lips,  he  said,  '  he  believed 
death  was  more  kind  than  his  creditors.'  After 
a  few  convulsive  struggles,  he  expired. 

"Legislators,  and  sages  of  America  !  permit 
me  to  ask  you,  how  much  benefit  has  that  credi- 
tor derived  from  the  imprisonment,  and  conse- 
quent death,  of  an  amiable  man,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  who,  without  this  cruelty,  might  have 
flourished,  even  now,  an  ornament  and  a  glory 
to  the  nation  1 " 


DREAMING  MATCH. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  who  was  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs  in  America  previous  to  the 
revolution,  received  some  suits  of  clothes  from 
England  richly  laced,  when  Hendrick,  king  of 
the  five  nations  of  Mohawks,  was  present.  The 
chief  admired  them  much,  but  did  not  say  any- 
thing at  the  time.  In  a  few  days  Hendrick 
called  on  Sir  William,  and  acquainted  him  that 
he  had  had  a  particular  dream.  On  Sir  William 
inquiring  what  it  was,  he  told  him  he  had  dreamed 
that  he  gave  him  one  of  those  fine  suits  which 
he  had  received  from  over  the  great  water.  Sir 
William  took  the  hint,  and  immediately  pre- 
sented him  with  one  of  the  richest  suits.  Hen- 
drick, highly  pleased  with  this  generosity,  re- 
tired. A  short  time  after  this,  Sir  William, 
happening  to  be  in  company  with  Hendrick,  told 
him  that  he  also  had  had  a  dream.  Hendrick 
boin^  very  solicitous  to  know  what  it  was, 
Sir  William  informed  him  that  he  had  dreamed 
that  he  (Hendrick)  had  made  him  a  present  of  a 
particular  tract  of  laud  (the  most  valuable  ou 
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the  Mohawk  river)  of  about  5000  acres.  Hen- 
drick  presented  him  with  the  land  immediately, 
with  this  shrewd  remark,  "  Now,  Sir  William, 
I  will  never  dream  with  you  again;  you  dream 
too  hard  for  me."  The  tract  thus  obtained  is 
called  to  the  present  day ,  Sir  William's  Dream- 
ing-Land. 


DELAWARE   INDIANS. 

In  the  year  1785,  an  Indian  murdered  a  Mr. 
Evans  at  Pittsburg.  When,  after  a  confinement 
of  several  months,  his  trial  was  to  be  brought 
on,  the  chiefs  of  his  nation  (the  Delaware)  were 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  proceedings,  and  see 
how  the  trial  would  be  conducted,  as  well  as  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  accused,  if  they  chose. 
These  chiefs,  however,  instead  of  going  as 
wished  for,  sent  to  the  civil  officers  of  that  place 
the  following  laconic  answer:  "Brethren!  you 
inform  us  that  N.  N.  who  murdered  one  of  your 
men  at  Pittsburg,  is  shortly  to  be  tried  by  the 
laws  of  your  country,  at  which  trial  you  request 
that  some  of  us  may  be  present.  Brethren  ! 
knowing  N.  N.  to  have  been  always  a  very  bad 
man,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  him.  We  therefore 
advise  you  to  try  him  by  your  laws,  and  to  hang 
him,  so  that  he  may  never  return  to  us  again." 

THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 

Some  hypochondriacs  have  fancied  themselves 
miserably  afflicted  in  one  way,  and  some  in  an- 
other ;  some  have  insisted  that  they  were  tea- 
pots, and  some  that  they  were  town-clocks ;  one 
that  he  was  extremely  ill,  and  another  that  he  was 
actually  dying.  But,  perhaps,  none  of  this  blue- 
devil  class  ever  matched  in  extravagance  a  pa- 
tient of  the  late  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Baltimore. 

This  hypochondriac,  after  ringing  the  change 
of  every  mad  conceit  that  ever  tormented  a  crazy 
brain,  would  have  it  at  last  that  he  was  dead, 
actually  dead.  Dr.  Stevenson  having  been  sent 
for  one  morning  in  great  haste,  by  the  wife  of 
his  patient,  hastened  to  his  bed-side,  where  he 
found  him  stretched  out  at  full  length,  his  hands 
across  his  breast,  his  toes  in  contact,  his  eyes 
and  mouth  closely  shut,  and  his  looks  cadaverous. 

"  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  do!  how  do  you  do, 
this  morning!  "  asked  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  a  jocu- 
lar way,  approaching  his  bed.  "  How  do  I  do!" 
replied  the  hypochondriac  faintly;  "a  pretty 
question  to  ask  a  dead  man."  "Dead!  "re- 
plied the  doctor.  "Yes,  sir,  dead,  quite  dead. 
I  died  last  night  about  twelve  o'clock." 

Dr.  Stevenson  putting  his  hand  gently  on  the 
forehead  of  the  hypochondriac,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  cold,  and  also  feeling  his  pulse, 
exclaimed  in  a  doleful  note,  "  Yes,  the  poor  man 
is  dead  enough ;  't  is  all  over  with  him,  and  now 
the  sooner  he  can  be  buried  the  better."  Then 
stepping  up  to  his  wife,  and  whispering  to  her 
not  to  be  frightened  at  the  measures  he  was  about 
to  take,  he  called  to  the  servant:  "  My  boy, 
your  poor  master  is  dead ;   and  the  sooner  he  can 

be  put  in  the  ground  the  better.     Run  to  C m, 

for  I  know  he  always  keeps  New  England  coffins 


by  him  ready  made;  and,  do  you  hear,  bring  a 
coffin  of  the  largest  size,  for  your  master  makes 
a  stout  corpse,  and  having  died  last  night,  and 
the  weather  being  warm,  he  will  not  keep  long." 

Away  went  the  servant,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  proper  coffin.  The  wife  and  family  having 
got  their  lesson  from  the  doctor,  gathered  round 
him,  and  howled  not  a  little,  while  they  were 
putting  the  body  in  the  coffin.  Presently  the 
pall-bearers,  who  were  quickly  provided,  and  let 
into  the  secret,  started  with  the  hypochondriac 
for  the  church-yard.  They  had  not  gone  far, 
before  they  were  met  by  one  of  the  town's  peo- 
ple, who  having  been  properly  drilled  by  Steven- 
son, cried  out,  "  Ah,  doctor,  what  poor  soul 
have  you  got  there!  " 

"  Poor  Mr.  B ,"  sighed  the  doctor,  "  left 

us  last  night." 

"  Great  pity  he  had  not  left  us  twenty  years 
ago,"  replied  the  other;   "  he  was  a  bad  man." 

Presently  another  of  the  townsmen  met  them 
with  the  same  question,  "  And  what  poor  soul 
have  you  got  there,  doctor  1  " 

"  Poor  Mr.   B ,"  answered  the  doctor 

again,  "  is  dead." 

"  Ah  !  indeed,"  said  the  other;  "  and  so  he 
is  gone  to  meet  his  deserts  at  last." 

"  Oh  villain  !  "  exclaimed  the  man  in  the 
coffin. 

Soon  after  this,  while  the  pall-bearers  were 
resting  themselves  near  the  church-yard,  another 
stepped  up  with  the  old  question  again,  "  What 
poor  soul  have  you  got  there,  doctor!  " 

"  Poor  Mr.  B ,"  he  replied,  "  is  gone." 

"  Yes,  and  to  the  bottomless  pit,"  said  the 
other ;  "  for  if  he  is  not  gone  there,  I  see  not 
what  use  there  is  for  such  a  place."  Here  the 
dead  man,  bursting  off  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  which 
had  been  purposely  left  loose,  leaped  out,  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh  you  vi'llain  !  I  am  gone  to  the 
bottomless  pit,  am  I  !  Well,  I  have  come  back 
again,  to  pay  such  ungrateful  rascals  as  you  are." 
A  chase  was  immediately  commenced,  by  the 
dead  man  after  the  living,  to  the  petrifying  con- 
sternation of  many  of  the  spectators,  at  sight  of 
a  corpse,  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  winding  sheet, 
running  through  the  streets.  After  having  ex- 
ercised himself  into  a  copious  perspiration  by 
the  fantastic  race,  the  hypochondriac  was  brought 
home  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  freed  from  all  his  com- 
plaints; and  by  strengthening  food,  generous 
wine,  cheerful  company,  and  moderate  exercise, 
was  soon  restored  to  perfect  health. 


AURORA  BOREALIS. 

This  beautiful  phenomenon  has  never  been 
seen  in  European  countries  to  the  southward  of 
London ;  at  least  not  in  modern  times ;  and 
yet  when  we  reflect  upon  the  phenomena  in  early 
times,  to  which  superstition  affixed  the  appella- 
tion of  showers  of  fire,  fiery  swords,  &c,  even 
as  far  south  as  Jerusalem,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt  that  they  have  been  seen  farther  south 
than  they  appear  at  present. 

In  Scotland,  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  unknown 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  when  the  Northern  Lights  were  sup- 
posed to  be  prophetic  of  the  intestine  troubles 
that  followed  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The 
same  superstition  prevails  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  where  it  is  confidently  asserted  they 
never  were  seen  until  the  execution  of  the  earl 
of  Derwentvvater,  in  1715,  with  which  event  it 
is  not  doubted  but  they  were  in  some  degree  con- 
nected. 

A  living  traveller  relates  a  curious  fact  con- 
nected with  their  appearance  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  which  shows  with  what 
avidity  the  imagination  raises  a  superstition  on 
natural  phenomena.  "  In  the  autumn  of  1789," 
he  says,  "  I  was  at  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  where 
a  frequent  subject  of  tea-table  gossip  was  a  pro- 
phecy, printed  in  New  England,  stating  that  the 
Avorld  was  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  on  a  specific 
day  in  November  in  that  year;  a  prophecy 
which,  absurd  as  it  was,  actually  made  a  deep 
impression  even  on  those  who  professed  to  laugh  at 
it.  It  happened  on  this  very  day  that  I  crossed 
Elizabeth  river,  and  stopped  in  Portsmouth  to 
spend  the  evening  at  a  house  where  there  was 
a  large  party  of  both  sexes.  There  the  prophecy 
became  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  and  the  day 
being  nearly  past,  the  whole  party  were  speedily 
becoming  more  courageous  philosophers.  All  at 
once,  our  ears  were  assailed  by  loud  murmurs 
outside.  We  rushed  to  the  door,  and  were  much 
astonished  at  finding  the  whole  population  of  the 
place  in  the  street ;  the  greater  part  of  them  on 
their  knees,  and  uttering  the  loudest  lamenta- 
tions. Attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  hea- 
vens, I  raised  my  eyes  upwards,  and  observed 
a  very  vivid  Aurora  Borealis  casting  its  corus- 
cations over  more  than  half  the  hemisphere.  On 
turning  round,  I  saw  the  whole  party  on  their 
knees,  and  evidently  in  great  trepidation.  The 
scene  was  certainly  awful,  yet  I  could  not  restrain 
a  burst  of  laughter;  when  my  friends,  with  the 
utmost  horror,  begged  me  to  desist,  and  not  draw 
the  wrath  of  offended  Heaven  upon  them. 

"  With  difficulty  I  at  length  persuaded  some 
of  them  to  listen  to  me,  when  I  assured  them 
that  all  they  saw  was  a  common  phenomena  in 
more  northern  latitudes.  I  also  endeavored  to 
convince  some  of  the  strangers  nearest  to  me, 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm ;  but  I  could 
gain  no  converts.  I  succeeded,  however,  in 
drawing  my  own  party  back  into  the  house,  where 
I  was  considered  something  more  than  human, 
for  relieving  their  minds  from  the  horrors  which 
assailed  them.  Towards  midnight  the  Aurora 
dispersed,  as  did  the  fears  of  the  good  people  of 
Portsmouth.  On  crossing  the  ferry  to  Norfolk, 
I  found  that  the  same  species  of  alarm  had  also 
existed  there  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  was 
as  happily  extinguished." 


THE  ESQUIMAUX. 

A  singular  story  which  circulated  at  Nain  in 
Labrador,  in  the  year  1773,  and  gained  credit 
with  the  Esquimaux,  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  that  deeply  rooted  inclination  for  the 
tnarvellous  and  supernatural,  which  has  rendered 


it  so  difficult  even  for  the  Christian  converts  to 
wean  themselves  from  their  attachment  to  former 
superstitious  notices  and  observances.  It  was 
reported  that  the  men  in  the  north  had  at  length 
killed  lnnukpak,  with  his  wife  and  family.  This 
was  a  murderer  of  such  monstrous  size,  that 
while  he  stood  in  the  valley  of  Nain,  he  might 
have  rested  his  hand  on  the  summit  of  the  adja- 
cent mountain.  His  dress  was  the  white  skin 
of  the  nennerluk,  an  amphibious  bear  that  hunted 
and  devoured  the  seals,  each  of  whose  ears  was 
large  enough  for  the  covering  of  a  capacious 
tent.  This  beast  did  not  scruple  to  eat  human 
flesh  when  he  came  on  shore,  where  some  af- 
firmed they  had  seen  him,  and  were  vexed  when 
their  testimony  was  doubted.  Indeed  the  Chris- 
tian brethren  in  Okkak,  thought  they  saw  such 
a  sea  monster  one  evening,  in  the  August  of  1786, 
which  rose  up  to  the  height  of  a  huge  iceberg  in 
the  mouth  of  the  bay,  showed  its  white  color, 
and  then  plunged  down  again,  leaving  a  whirl- 
pool of  foam.  The  Esquimaux,  without  hesita- 
tion, pronounced  it  to  be  the  nennerluk;  but  as 
the  description  is  so  vague,  it  may  justly  be  sup- 
posed that  they  were  deceived  by  some  tumbling 
iceberg. 

FAITHFUL  NEGRESS. 

In  the  dreadful  earthquake  which  made  such 
ravages  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  in  the  year 
1770,  a  negress  of  Port-au-Prince  found  herself 
alone  in  the  house  of  her  master  and  mistress, 
with  their  youngest  child,  whom  she  nursed. 
The  house  shook  to  its  foundation.  Every  one 
had  taken  flight;  she  alone  could  not  escape, 
without  leaving  her  infant  charge  in  danger; 
she  flew  to  the  chamber,  where  it  lay  in  the  most 
profound  sleep;  at  that  moment  the  walls  of  the 
house  fell  in;  anxious  only  for  the  safety  of  her 
foster  child,  she  threw  herself  over  it,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  sort  of  arch,  saved  it  from  destruction. 
The  child  was  indeed  saved;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate negress  died  soon  after,  the  victim  of  her 
fidelity. 


AFRICAN    SLAVES. 

A  planter  of  the  West  Indies,  who  was  owner 
of  a  considerable  number  of  slaves,  treated  them 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  whipping  and  torturing 
them  for  the  slightest  fault.  One  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  his  cruelty,  thinking  any  change 
preferable  to  slavery  under  such  a  barbarian,  at- 
tempted to  make  his  escape  among  the  mountain 
Indians;  but,  unfortunately,  was  taken,  and 
brought  back  to  his  master.  Poor  Arthur  (so 
he  was  called)  was  immediately  ordered  to  re- 
ceive three  hundred  lashes,  when  stript,  which 
were  to  be  given  him  by  his  fellow  slaves,  among 
whom  happened  to  be  a  new  negro,  just  brought 
from  Africa,  and  who  had  been  purchased  by 
the  planter  the  day  before.  This  slave,  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  the  unhappy  wretch  destined  to  the 
lashes,  flew  to  his  arms,  and  embraced  him  with 
the  greatest  tenderness ;  the  other  returned  hi* 
transports,  and  nothing  could  be  more  moving 
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than  their  mutual  bemoaning  each  other's  mis- 
fortunes. Their  master  was  soon  given  to  un- 
derstand that  they  were  countrymen  and  intimate 
friends;  and  that  Arthur' had  formerly,  in  a 
battle  with  a  neighboring  nation,  saved  his 
friend's  life  at  the  extreme  hazard  of  his  own. 
The  new  negro,  at  the  same  time,  threw  him- 
self at  the  planter's  feet  with  tears,  beseeching 
him,  in  the  most  moving  manner,  to  spare  his 
friend,  or,  at  least,  to  suffer  him  to  undergo  the 
punishment  in  his  room,  protesting  he  would 
rather  die  ten  thousand  deaths,  than  lift  his  hand 
against  him.  But  the  wretch,  looking  on  this 
as  an  affront  to  the  absolute  power  he  pretended 
over  him,  ordered  Arthur  to  be  immediately  tied 
to  a  tree,  and  his  friend  to  give  him  the  lashes; 
telling  him  too,  that  for  every  lash  not  well  laid 
on,  he  should  himself  receive  a  score.  The  new 
negro,  amazed  at  a  barbarity  so  unbecoming  a 
human  creature,  with  a  generous  disdain  refused 
to  obey  him,  at  the  same  time  upbraiding  him 
with  his  cruelty ;  upon  which  the  planter  turn- 
ing all  his  rage  on  him,  ordered  him  to  be  im- 
mediately stripped,  and  commanded  Arthur,  to 
whom  he  promised  forgiveness,  to  give  his  coun- 
tryman the  lashes  he  had  been  destined  to  receive 
himself.  This  proposal  too  was  received  with 
scorn,  each  protesting  he  would  rather  suffer  the 
most  dreadful  torture  than  injure  his  friend. 
This  generous  conflict,  which  must  have  raised 
the  strongest  feelings  in  a  breast  susceptible  of 
pity,  did  but  the  more  inflame  the  monster,  who 
now  determined  they  should  both  be  made  ex- 
amples of;  and  to  satiate  his  revenge,  was  re- 
solved to  whip  them  himself.  He  was  just  pre- 
paring to  begin  with  Arthur,  when  the  new  ne- 
gro drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  stabbed  the 
planter  to  the  heart,  and  the  following  instant 
struck  it  to  his  own,  rejoicing,  with  his  last 
breath,  that  he  had  revenged  his  friend,  and  rid 
the  world  of  such  a  monster. 


LADY  HARRIET  ACKLAND. 

Lady  Harriet  Ackland  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Canada  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1776.  In  the  course  of  that  campaign,  she  tra- 
versed a  vast  space  of  country,  in  different  ex- 
tremities of  the  seasons,  and  with  difficulties  that 
an  European  traveller  will  not  easily  conceive, 
in  order  to  attend  her  husband  in  a  poor  hut  at 
Chamblee,  upon  his  sick  bed.  In  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  1777,  she  was  restrained  from 
offering  herself  to  a  share  of  the  hazard  expected 
before  Ticonderoga,  by  the  positive  injunction 
of  her  husband.  The  day  after  the  conquest  of 
that  place  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  she  cross- 
ed Lake  Champlain  to  join  him. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered,  Lady  Harriet  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  his  fortunes  through  the  cam- 
paign. Major  Ackland,  her  husband,  command- 
ed the  British  grenadiers,  who  formed  the  most 
advanced  post  of  the  army,  which  required  them 
to  be  so  much  on  the  alert,  that  frequently  no 
person  slept  out  of  their  clothes.  In  one  of 
these  situations  a  tent,  in  which  the  Major  and 
Lady  Harriet  slept,  suddenly  took  fire.     An  or- 


derly serjeant  of  grenadiers,  with  great  hazard 
of  suffocation,  dragged  out  the  first  person  he 
caught  hold  of  ;  it  proved  to  be  the  major. 
Fortunately,  his  lady  at  the  same  moment  es- 
caped under  the  canvass  of  the  back  part  of  the 
tent. 

This  accident  neither  altered  the  resolution 
nor  the  cheerfulness  of  Lady  Harriet,  who  was 
in  a  hut  during  the  whole  of  the  action  which 
followed,  and  close  to  the  field  of  battle.  In  a 
subsequent  engagement,  Major  Ackland  was  des- 
perately wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Lady 
Harriet  sustained  the  shock  with  great  fortitude, 
and  determined  to  pass  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  request  General  Gates'  permission  to  attend 
her  husband. 

Having  obtained  permission  of  General  Bur- 
goyne,  Lady  Harriet,  accompanied  by  the  chap- 
lain of  the  regiment,  one  female  servant,  and  the 
major's  valet-de-chambre,  rowed  down  the  river 
to  meet  the  enemy.  The  night  was  far  advanced 
before  the  boat  reached  the  enemy's  outposts, 
and  the  sentinel  would  not  let  it  pass,  nor  even 
come  on  shore.  In  vain  was  the  flag  of  truce 
offered,  and  the  state  of  this  extraordinary  pas- 
senger strongly  represented.  The  guard,  appre- 
hensive of  treachery,  and  punctilious  in  obedience 
to  his  orders,  threatened  to  fire  into  the  boat  if 
they  offered  to  stir  before  daylight.  Her  anxie- 
ty and  sufferings  were  thus  protracted  through 
seven  or  eight  dark  and  cold  hours ;  and  her  re- 
flections on  that  first  reception,  could  not  give 
her  very  encouraging  ideas  of  the  treatment  she 
was  afterwards  to  expect.  But  in  the  morning, 
as  soon  as  her  case  was  made  known  to  General 
Gates,  he  received  her  with  all  the  humanity  and 
respect  due  to  her  rank  and  exemplary  conjugal 
virtue,  and  immediately  restored  her  to  her  hus- 
band. 


COLUMBUS. 

When  Columbus,  after  having  discovered  the 
Western  hemisphere,  was,  by  order  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  brought  home  from  America  in  chains, 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  his  character,  his  knowledge,  and 
his  talents,  offered  to  free  him  from  his  chains, 
and  make  his  passage  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
Columbus  rejected  his  friendly  offer,  saying, 
"  Sir,  I  thank  you;  but  these  chains  are  the  re- 
wards and  honors  for  my  services,  from  my  king, 
whom  I  have  served  as  faithfully  as  my  God ; 
and  as  such  I  will  carry  them  with  me  to  the 
grave." 


NEGRO  HONOR. 

A  negro  boy,  of  the  name  of  Quashi,  in  one 
of  the  West  Indian  islands,  was  brought  up  in 
the  family  with  his  master,  as  his  playfellow, 
from  his  childhood.  Being  a  lad  of  parts,  he 
rose  to  driver,  or  black  overseer,  under  his  mas- 
ter, at  the  time  when  the  plantation  fell  to  him 
by  succession.  He  retained  for  his  master  the 
tenderness  that  he  had  felt  in  childhood  for  his 
playmate,  and  the  respect  with  which  the  relation 
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of  master  inspired  him,  was  softened  by  the  af- 
fection which  the  remembrance  of  their  boyish 
intimacy  kept  alive  in  his  breast.  He  had  no 
separate  interest  of  his  own  ;  and  in  his  master's 
absence  redoubled  his  diligence,  that  his  affairs 
might  receive  no  injury  from  it.  In  short,  here 
was  the  most  delicate,  yet  most  strong  and  seem- 
ing indissoluble  tie,  that  would  bind  master  and 
slave  together. 

Though  the  master  had  judgment  to  know 
when  he  was  well  served,  and  policy  to  reward 
good  behavior,  he  was  inexorable  when  a  fault 
was  committed;  and  when  there  was  but  an 
apparent  cause  of  suspicion,  he  was  too  apt  to 
suffer  prejudice  to  usurp  the  place  of  proof. 
Quashi  could  not  exculpate  himself  to  his  satis- 
faction for  something  done  contrary  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  plantation,  and  was  threatened 


with   the    ignominious  puni 


shment  of  the  cart 


whip ;  and  he  knew  his  master  too  well,  to  doubt 
his  keeping  his  promise. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  a  negro  prides  him- 
self so  much  as  in  escaping  this  degrading  pun- 
ishment, and  preserving  his  skin  unrazed  by  the 
whip ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  sober  good 
negro  to  stab  himself  mortally,  because  some 
boy-overseer  has  flogged  him  for  what  he  reckon- 
eda  trifle,  or  from  mere  caprice ;  or  because  he 
has  threatened  him  with  a  flogging  when  he 
thought  he  did  not  deserve  it.  Quashi  dreaded 
this  mortal  wound  to  his  honor,  and  withdrew, 
resolving  to  shelter  himself  until  he  could  pro- 
cure some  advocate  to  mediate  between  him  and 
his  master.  He  lurked  among  his  master's  ne- 
gro huts ;  and  his  fellow  slaves  had  too  much 
honor  to  betray  to  their  master  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat. Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  in  any  case 
to  get  one  slave  to  inform  against  the  other,  so 
much  more  honor  have  they  than  Europeans  of 
low  condition. 

The  following  day  a  feast  was  kept  on  account 
of  his  master's  nephew  then  coming  of  age; 
amidst  the  good  humor  which  is  general  on  such 
an  occasion,  Quashi  hoped  to  succeed  in  his  ap- 
plication ;  but  before  he  could  execute  his  de- 
sign, and  just  as  he  was  setting  out  to  solicit  a 
mediator,  his  master,  while  walking  about  his 
fields,  fell  in  with  him.  Quashi  on  discovering 
him  ran  off,  and  the  master  pursued  him.  A 
stone  tripped  Quashi  up  just  as  his  master  reach- 
ed out  his  hand  to  seize  him.  They  fell  together, 
and  wrestled  for  the  mastery.  At  last,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  in  which  each  was  several  times 
uppermost,  Quashi  got  firmly  seated  on  his  mas- 
ter's breast,  now  panting  and  out  of  breath,  and 
with  his  weight  and  the  use  of  one  hand,  he  se- 
cured him  motionless.  He  then  drew  out  a 
sharp  knife,  and  while  the  other  lay  in  dreadful 
expectation,  helpless,  and  shrinking  into  himself, 
he  thus  addressed  him:  "  Master,  I  was  bred  up 
with  you  from  a  child;  I  wa3  your  playmate 
when  a  boy;  I  have  loved  you  as  myself;  your 
interest  has  been  my  study ;  I  am  innocent  of 
the  cause  of  your  suspicion;  had  I  been  guilty, 
my  attachment  to  you  might  have  pleaded  for 
roe.  Yet  you  have  condemned  me  to  a  punish- 
ment,, of  which  I  must  ever  have  borne  the  dis- 


graceful marks;  thus  only  can  I  avoid  them." 
With  these  words,  he  drew  the  knife  with  all 
his  strength  across  his  own  throat,  and  fell  down 
dead  without  a  groan  on  the  body  of  his  master, 
bathing  him  in  his  own  blood. 


FORTY -SECOND  HIGHLANDERS. 

During  the  American  war,  the  Oxford  trans- 
port from  the  Clyde,  with  one  hundred  men  of 
the  42d  Highland  regiment,  was  taken  by  an 
American  privateer.  Several  of  the  soldiers, 
as  well  as  of  the  crew,  were  taken  into  the  pri- 
vateer, and  some  of  the  privateer's  crew  turned 
over  to  carry  the  transport  into  Philadelphia. 
When  they  thought  themselves  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  privateer,  the  carpenter  and  boatswain  of 
the  Oxford  rose  on  the  privateer's  crew,  beat 
them,  and  took  the  helm,  and  steered  off  for 
Norfolk,  thinking  to  run  the  vessel  and  soldiers 
under  Lord  Dunmore's  protection.  On  their 
arrival  off  Hampton  road,  they  made  a  signal 
for  a  pilot ;  when  one  came  off,  to  whom  they 
offered  twenty  guineas  to  carry  them  where  Lord 
Dunmore  lay.  He  undertook  the  charge ;  but 
being  a  revolutionist,  he  carried  them  under  a 
small  fort  which  the  American  forces  had  raised, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  anchor,  and  were  all 
taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Fort  Pitt. 

The  Highlanders  were  afterwards  carried  to 
Williamsburgh  in  Virginia,  where  every  artifice 
was  used  to  prevail  on  them  to  enlist ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  most  flattering  promises  of  be- 
ing all  made  officers,  not  one  of  these  brave  fel- 
lows would  enter  into  the  provincial  service. 
They  declared,  that  rather  than  betray  their 
king  and  country,  they  would  suffer  imprison- 
ment for  any  length  of  time.  They  were  offered 
land  if  they  would  quit  the  army,  and  settle  in 
the  country ;  but  this  they  refused  with  equal  dis- 
dain, declaring  they  would  possess  nothing  of 
the  kind  till  they  had  deserved  it  by  their  valor 
in  supporting  the  just  authority  of  their  king; 
whose  health  they  could  not  be  restrained  from 
drinking,  though  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies. 
They  were  afterwards  separated  into  small  par- 
ties, and  the  most  tempting  offers  made  to  them, 
but  their  fidelity  could  not  be  shaken. 


v  FRANKLIN. 

Dr.  Franklin,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Lett- 
soin,  Lord  Loughborough,  and  Dr.  Solander,  once 
went  in  a  party  to  Spithead,  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  smoothing  the  water  with  oil.  A  laugh- 
able scene  took  place  between  Dr.  Franklin  and 
an  officer  on  board  the  ship,  on  the  properties  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  officer  continually 
contradicted  the  doctor  with  saying,  "Sir,  you 
are  quite  wrong  in  your  opinion;  Dr.  Franklin 
says  so  and  so ;  the  doctor  and  you  are  quite  con- 
trary in  your  ideas.  I  never  will  allow,  sir, 
that  Dr.  F.  is  wrong.  No,  sir;  I  am  sure  he  is 
right,  and  you  are  wrong,  begging  your  pardon." 
The  doctor  never  altered  a  feature  of  his  coun- 
tenance during  the  conversation;  while  all  the 
company  enjoyed  a  laugh  except  the  disputants. 
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AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

The  American  Indians  consider  that  whatev- 
er liveth  on  the  land,  or  whatever  groweth  out 
of  the  earth,  was  given  jointly  to  all,  and  that 
every  one  is  entitled  to  his  share.  From  this 
principle,  hospitality  flows  as  from  its  source. 
With  them  it  is  not  a  virtue,  but  a  strict  duty. 
Hence  they  are  never  in  search  of  excuses  to  avoid 
giving,  but  freely  supply  their  neighbors'  wants 
from  the  stock  prepared  for  their  own  use.  They 
give  and  are  hospitable  to  all,  without  exception, 
and  will  always  share  with  each  other,  and  oft- 
en with  the  stranger,  even  to  the  last  morsel. 
They  would  rather  lie  down  themselves  with  an 
empty  stomach,  than  have  it  laid  to  their  charge 
that  they  had  neglected  their  duty,  by  not  satis- 
fying the  wants  of  the  stranger,  the  sick,  or  the 
needy.  The  stranger  has  a  claim  to  their  hos- 
pitality, partly  on  account  of  his  being  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  family  and  friends,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  has  honored  them  by  his  visit,  and 
ought  to  leave  them  with  a  good  impression  up- 
on his  mind ;  the  sick  and  the  poor,  because  they 
have  a  right  to  be  helped  out  of  the  common 
stock:  for  if  the  meat  they  have  been  served 
with  was  taken  from  the  woods,  it  was  common 
to  all  before  the  hunter  took  it;  if  corn,  or  veg- 
etables, it  had  grown  out  of  the  common  ground, 
yet  not  by  the  power  of  man,  but  by  that  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  Besides,  on  the  principle  that 
all  are  descended  from  one  parent,  they  look  up- 
on themselves  as  but  one  great  family,  who  there- 
fore ought,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  to 
be  serviceable  and  kind  to  each  other,  and  by 
that  means  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the 
head  of  the  universal  family,  the  great  and  good 
Mannitto. 

In  every  American  Indian  village,  there  is  a 
vacant  dwelling  called  the  Strangers'  House, 
for  the  reception  of  travellers.  It  is  reckoned 
uncivil  to  enter  a  village  abruptly,  without  giving 
notice  of  one's  approach.  As  soon  as  travellers 
arrive  within  hearing,  they  are  expected  to  stop 
and  halloo,  and  remain  till  invited.  Two  old 
men  usually  come  out  to  them,  and  lead  them  in. 
They  are  placed  in  the  Strangers'  House,  while 
the  old  men  go  round  from  hut  to  hut,  acquaint- 
ing the  inhabitants  that  strangers  are  arrived, 
who  are  probably  hungry  and  Aveary ;  and  every 
one  sends  them  what  he  can  spare  of  victuals, 
and  skins  to  repose  on.  When  the  strangers  are 
refreshed,  pipes  and  tobacco  are  brought  ;  and 
then,  but  not  before,  conversation  begins,  with 
inquiries  who  they  are  1  whither  bound  1  what 
news  1  &c.  ;  and  it  usually  ends  with  offers  of 
eervice.  Nothing  whatever  is  exacted  for  the 
entertainment. 

The  same  hospitality  which  is  esteemed  among 
the  American  Indians  as  a  public  virtue,  is  equal- 
ly practised  by  private  persons.  The  following 
interesting  instance  of  this  was  communicated 
by  Conrad  Weiser,  a  British  interpreter,  to  Dr. 
Franklin.  He  had  been  naturalized  among  the 
Six  Nations,  and  spoke  well  the  Mohawk  lan- 
guage. In  going  through  the  Indian  country, 
to  carry  a  message  from  the  British  governor  to 
the  council  at  Onondaga,  he  called  at  the  habi- 


tation of  Canassetego,  an  old  acquaintance,  who 
embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  upon, 
placed  before  him  some  boiled  beans  and  venison, 
and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his  drink. 
When  he  was  well  refreshed  and  had  lit  his  pipe, 
Canassetego  began  to  converse  with  him,  asked 
him  how  he  had  fared  the  many  years  since  they 
had  seen  each  other,  whence  he  then  came,  what 
had  occasioned  the  journey,  &c.  Conrad  answer- 
ed all  his  questions  ;  and  when  the  discourse 
began  to  flag,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said, 
"  Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  among  the  white 
people,  and  know  something  of  their  customs  ; 
I  have  been  sometimes  at  Albany,  and  have  ob- 
served that,  once  in  seven  days,  they  shut  up 
their  shops,  and  assemble  all  in  the  great  house ; 
tell  me  what  it  is  for  1  What  do  they  do  there  1 " 
"  They  meet  there,"  says  Conrad,  "  to  hear  and 
learn  good  things."  "I  do  not  doubt,"  says 
the  Indian,  "  that  they  tell  you  so  ;  they  have 
told  me  the  same  ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
they  say,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons.  I  went 
lately  to  Albany  to  sell  my  skins,  and  buy  blan- 
kets, knives,  powder,  rum,  &c.  You  know  I 
generally  used  to  deal  with  Hans  Hanson  ;  but 
I  was  a  little  inclined  this  time  to  try  some  other 
merchants.  However,  I  called  first  upon  Hans, 
and  asked  him  what  he  would  give  for  beaver. 
He  said  he  could  give  no  more  than  four  shillings 
a  pound  ;  but,  says  he,  I  cannot  talk  on  business 
now,  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together  to 
learn  good  things,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meet- 
ing. So  I  thought  to  myself,  since  I  cannot  do 
any  business  to  day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the 
meeting  too,  and  I  went  with  him.  There  stood 
up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk  to  the  peo- 
ple very  angrily ;  I  did  not  understand  what  he 
said,  but  perceiving  that  he  looked  much  at  me 
and  at  Hanson,  I  imagined  that  he  was  angry 
at  seeing  me  there  ;  so  I  went  out,  sat  down 
near  the  house,  struck  fire,  and  lit  my  pipe, 
waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I 
thought,  too,  that  the  man  had  mentioned  some- 
thing of  beaver,  and  I  suspected  it  might  be  the 
subject  of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came 
out,  I  accosted  my  merchant.  '  Well,  Hans,' 
says  I,  '  I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more 
than  four  shillings  a  pound  1 '  '  No,'  says  he, 
*  I  cannot  give  so  much ;  I  cannot  give  more  than 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.'  1  then  spoke  to 
several  other  dealers,  but  they  all  sung  the  same 
song,  three  and  sixpence,  three  and  sixpence. 
This  made  it  clear  to  me  that  my  suspicion  wag 
right  ;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  of 
meeting  to  learn  good  things,  the  real  purpose 
was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the  price 
of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and 
you  must  be  of  my  opinion.  If  they  met  so  often 
to  learn  good  things,  they  certainly  would  have 
learned  some  before  this  time.  But  they  are 
still  ignorant.  You  know  our  practice.  If  a 
white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country, 
enters  one  of  our  cabins,  we  all  treat  him  as  I 
treat  you  ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm 
him  if  he  is  cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink 
that  he  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hunger,  and  we 
spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on  : 
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we  demand  nothing  in  return.  But  if  I  go  into 
a  white  man's  house  at  Albany,  and  ask  for 
victuals  and  drink,  they  say,  '  Where  is  your 
money  1 '  And  if  I  have  none,  they  say, '  Get  out, 
you  Indian  dog.'  You  see,  they  have  not  yet 
learned  those  little  good  things  that  we  need  no 
meeting  to  be  instructed  in,  because  our  mothers 
taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  their  meeting  should 
be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  have 
any  such  effect  ;  they  are  only  to  contrive  the 
cheating  of  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver." 

NEWSMAN  EXTRAORDINARY. 
One  of  the  carriers  of  a  New  York  paper, 
called  the  Advocate,  having  become  indisposed, 
his  son  took  his  place;  but  not  knowing  the 
subscribers  he  was  to  supply,  he  took  for  his 
guide  a  dog  which  had  usually  attended  his 
father.  The  animal  trotted  on,  ahead  of  the 
boy,  and  stopped  at  every  door  where  the  paper 
was  in  use  to  be  left,  without  making  a  single 
omission  or  mistake. 

AMERICAN  GENERAL. 

In  the  American  revolutionary  war,  two  young 
subalterns,  who  had  been  wounded,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  on  parole  took  up  their  residence 
at  a  place  called  Dobb's  Farm.  One  day,  as 
they  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  a  swarthy  man, 
of  bold  and  full  countenance,  entered  the  room 
where  they  sat,  and  without  announcing  himself, 
asked  how  they  liked  their  situation,  and  how 
they  were  treated  1  They  answered  in  such  a 
manner,  as  gave  pleasure  to  their  good  host  and 
hostess.  The  stranger  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion also  ;  and  begging  leave  to  dine  with  them, 
placed  himself  at  table,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  When  dinner  was  over,  a  couple  of 
yagers  made  their  appearance,  and  desired  to 
know  the  stranger's  commands.  "  You  will 
bring  the  wine  hither,"  said  he  ;  "  get  some  re- 
freshment yourselves,  and  saddle  at  five  o'clock." 
The  yagers  withdrew,  and  their  commander  see- 
ing the  surprise  of  the  officers,  said,  "  Gentle- 
men, my  name  is  Morgan,  a  major-general  in 
the  service  of  America."  They  interrupted  him 
by  apologies  for  the  unceremonious  reception  he 
had  met  with  ;  which  he  begged  not  to  hear, 
saying,  that  he  had  come  on  purpose  to  see  them, 
and  to  render  them  any  assistance  they  might 
require  ;  adding,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
them  so  well  accommodated.  Then  filling  a 
glass  of  wine,  to  which  the  officers  had  been 
some  time  strangers,  he  gave,  "  A  speedy  peace," 
in  which  he  was  pledged  most  cordially.  The 
bottle  was  quickly  circulated,  and  the  healths  of 
the  principal  commanders  in  both  armies  drank 
in  succession.  A  song  was  proposed  ;  and  after 
one  of  the  officers  had  complied,  the  general  won 
the  hearts  of  his  auditors,  by  singing,  in  allusion 
to  his  former  profession,  "  When  I  was  driving 
iny  wagon  one  day." 

It  was  now  five  o'clock  ;  the  yagers  presented 
themselves  for  orders,  and  General  Morgan  took 


his  leave  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  assuring 
them  he  would  use  the  best  efforts  for  their  speedy 
exchange,  but  adding,  very  gallantly,  "  though 
I  have  no  desire  to  meet  such  men  in  arms  against 
me."  He  left  two  hampers  of  wine  which  had 
been  brought  for  the  prisoners  by  the  yagers,  and 
which  proved  of  infinite  service  to  them,  in  aid- 
ing the  recovery  of  their  health. 


BARBADOES. 

The  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barba- 
does  is  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  half  civil- 
ized country,  abounding  in  men  suddenly  raised 
to  affluence,  and  in  most  of  the  rude  produce 
subservient  to  animal  enjoyment.  It  betrays  a 
proportionate  want  of  refinement  and  selection 
in  the  society,  and  of  elegance,  and  even  manu- 
facture in  the  materials.  Dr.  Pinkard  says, 
"  The  breakfast  usually  consists  of  tea  and  coffee, 
or  chocolate,  with  eggs,  ham,  tongue,  or  other 
cold  meat.  Bread  is  seldom  used,  but  substi- 
tutes are  found  in  roasted  yams  or  eddoes,  both 
of  which  a  good  deal  resemble  roasted  potatoes. 
They  are  used  hot,  and  eaten  with  butter.  In 
the  course  of  the  forenoon  are  used  fruits,  or 
sandwiches,  with  free  libations  of  punch  and 
sangaree.  Immediately  preceding  Sinner,  which 
is  usually  at  an  early  hour,  are  taken  punch  and 
mandram.  The  dinner  for  the  most  part  is  pro- 
fuse ;  and  many  hours  are  commonly  passed  at 
the  table  in  full  and  busy  occupation. 

"  After  a  more  than  plentiful  consumption  of 
food,  a  free  indulgence  in  fruit,  and  a  bounteous 
supply  of  wine,  and  other  good  liquors,  to  crown 
the  repast,  the  appetite  and  thirst  are  farther 
provoked,  by  a  dish  of  sprats  or  other  broiled 
fish,  and  a  large  bowl  of  milk  punch.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  next  served  ;  and  lastly  comes  the 
supper,  which  forms  no  trifling  meal.  After 
this  comes  the  bottle  ;  the  glass  and  the  punch- 
bowl know  no  rest,  until  the  silent  hour,  when 
Morpheus,  with  rival  powers,  destroys  the  Bac- 
chanalian god. 

"  In  the  order  of  the  feast,  plenty  more  pre- 
vails than  elegance.  The  loaded  board  groans, 
nay,  almost  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  hos- 
pitality. That  delicacy  of  arrangement  now 
studied  in  England,  under  the  term  economy  of 
the  table,  is  here  deemed  a  less  perfection  than 
a  substantial  plenty.  Liberality  is  more  es- 
teemed than  delicacy  in  the  supply;  and  solids 
are  sometimes  heaped  upon  the  table  in  a  crowd- 
ed abundance,  that  might  make  a  London  fine 
lady  faint. 

"  The  repast  not  unfrcquently  consists  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fish,  a  variety  of  soups,  a  young 
kid,  a  whole  lamb,  or  half  a  sheep,  several  dishes 
of  beef  or  mutton,  a  turkey,  a  large  ham,  guinea 
fowls,  and  a  pigeon  pie  ;  with  various  kinds  of 
puddings,  a  profusion  of  vegetables,  and  a  num- 
ber of  sweets.  I  was  lately  (says  Dr.  P.)  one 
of  a  small  party,  where  precisely  this  dinner  was 
served,  and  where  the  half  of  a  sheep,  kicking 
its  legs  almost  in  the  face  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  adorned  the  bottom  of  the  table,  forming 
the  most  unseemly  dish  I  ever  beheld. 
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"  Perhaps  we  may  find  it  to  be  common  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  but  hitherto  it  has  appeared  to 
us  peculiar  to  Barbadoes,  to  put  on  the  table 
three  or  four  large  substantial  puddings,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  four  or  five  dishes  of  the  same 
sort  of  meat,  differently  dressed.  Unaccustomed 
to  this,  an  English  eye,  on  looking  into  the 
dining  room,  is  surprised  at  the  continuation  of 
mutton,  mutton,  mutton  ;  pudding,  pudding, 
pudding  ;  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other, 
and  which  the  crowd  of  other  good  things  seems 
to  render  unnecessary. 

"  The  generous  board  is  often  supplied  wholly 
from  the  produce  of  the  estate  ;  and  on  the  oc- 
casion of  giving  an  entertainment,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  kill  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  literally  a  fatted 
calf ;  hence  it  occm-s  that  various  dishes  of  the 
same  kind  of  food,  under  different  forms,  some- 
times make  up  the  principal  part  of  the  dinner  ; 
and  thus  it  becomes  explained,  why  we  some- 
times see  upon  the  table  at  the  same  time,  roast- 
ed mutton,  mutton  ragout,  boiled  mutton,  mutton 
chops,  and  a  mutton  pie.  The  puddings  mostly 
used  are  of  citron,  cocoa  nut,  yam,  lemon,  and 
custard,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  Barbadoes 
cookery  book.  The  dessert  is  not  less  plenteous 
than  the  dinner,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  fruits 
and  preserves,  served  in  crowded  supply.  The 
bottle  and  glass  pass  freely,  and  the  fluids  are 
in  full  proportion  to  the  solids  of  the  feast." 

NAUTICAL  SERMON. 

When  Whitefield  preached  before  the  seamen 
at  New  York,  he  had  the  following  bold  apos- 
trophe in  his  sermon: 

"Well,  my  boys,  we  have  a  clear  sky,  and 
are  making  fine  headway  over  a  smooth  sea,  be- 
fore a  light  breeze,  and  we  shall  soon  lose  sight 
of  land. — But  what  means  this  sudden  lowering 
of  the  heavens,  and  that  dark  cloud  arising  from 
beneath  the  western  horizon  1  Hark  !  Do  n't 
you  hear  distant  thunder  1  Do  n't  you  see  those 
flashes  of  lightning  %  There  is  a  storm  gather- 
ing !  Every  man  to  his  duty  !  How  the  waves 
rise  and  dash  against  the  ship  !  The  air  is  dark  ! 
The  tempest  rages  !  Our  masts  are  gone  !  The 
fchip  is  on  her  beam  ends  !     What  next  1 " 

It  is  said  that  the  unsuspecting  tars,  reminded 
of  former  perils  on  the  deep,  as  if  struck  by  the 
power  of  magic,  arose  with  united  voices  and 
minds,  and  exclaimed,   Take  to  the  long  boat. 

PATRICK  HENRY. 

The  versatility  of  talent  for  which  Patrick 
Henry,  the  American  orator  and  patriot,  was 
distinguished,  was  happily  illustrated  in  a  trial 
which  took  place  soon  after  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence. During  the  distress  of  the  republican 
army,  consequent  on  the  invasion  of  Cornwallis 
and  Phillips  in  1781,  Mr.  Venable,  an  Army 
Commissary,  took  two  steers  for  the  use  of  the 
troops  from  Mr.  Hook,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  man 
of  wealth,  who  was  suspected  of  being  unfriendly 
to  the  American  cause.  The  act  had  not  been 
strictly  legal ;   and  on  the  establishment  of  peace, 


Hook,  under  the  advice  of  Cowan,  a  gentleman 
of  some  distinction  in  the  law,  thought  proper  to 
bring  an  action  of  trespass  against  Mr.  Venable, 
in  the  district  court  of  New  London.  Mr.  Henry 
appeared  for  the  defendant,  and  is  said  to  have 
conducted  himself  in  a  manner  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  his  hearers,  the  unfortunate  Hook  of 
course  excepted.  After  Mr.  Henry  became  an- 
imated in  the  cause,  he  appeared  to  have  com- 
plete control  over  the  passions  of  his  audience : 
at  one  time  he  excited  their  indignation  against 
Hook ;  vengeance  was  visible  in  every  counte- 
nance :  again,  when  he  chose  to  relax  and  ridi- 
cule him,  the  whole  audience  was  in  a  roar  of 
laughter.  He  painted  the  distress  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  exposed  almost  naked  to  the  rigor  of 
a  winter's  sky;  and  marking  the  frozen  ground 
over  which  they  marched,  with  the  blood  of  their 
unshod  feet.  "  Where  was  the  man,"  he  said, 
"  who  had  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom,  who 
would  not  have  thrown  open  his  fields,  his  barns, 
his  cellars,  the  doors  of  his  house,  the  portals  of 
his  breast,  to  have  received  with  open  arms  the 
meanest  soldier  in  that  little  band  of  famished 
patriots  1  Where  is  the  man  1  There  he  stands ; 
but  whether  the  heart  of  an  American  beats  in 
his  bosom,  you,  gentlemen,  are  to  judge."  He 
then  carried  the  jury,  by  the  power  of  his  imagi- 
nation, to  the  plains  around  York,  the  surrender 
of  which  had  followed  shortly  after  the  act  com- 
plained of.  He  depicted  the  surrender  in  the 
most  glowing  and  noble  colors  of  his  eloquence: 
the  audience  saw  before  their  eyes  the  humilia- 
tion and  dejection  of  the  British,  as  they  march- 
ed out  of  their  trenches ;  they  saw  the  triumph 
which  lighted  up  every  patriotic  face ;  they  heard 
the  shouts  of  victory,  the  cry  of  "  Washington 
and  liberty  !  "  as  it  rung  and  echoed  through  the 
American  ranks,  and  was  reverberated  from  the 
hills  and  shores  of  the  neighboring  river;  "  but, 
hark  !  "  continued  Henry,  "  what  notes  of  dis- 
cord are  these  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and 
silence  the  acclamations  of  victory  1  They  are 
the  notes  of  John  Hook,  hoarsely  bawling  through 
the  American  camp,  '  Beef !  beef !  beef !  "' 

The  court  was  convulsed  with  laughter ;  when 
Hook  turning  to  the  clerk,  said,  "  Never  mind, 
you  mon;  wait  till  Billy  Cowan  gets  up,  and 
he  '11  show  him  the  la."  But  Mr.  Cowan  was 
so  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  which 
bore  upon  his  client,  that  when  he  rose  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Henry,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  an 
intelligible  or  audible  remark.  The  cause  was 
decided  almost  by  acclamation.  The  -jury  re- 
tired for  form  sake,  and  instantly  returned  with 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

A  striking  example  of  the  witchery  of  Henry's 
eloquence,  even  on  common  subjects,  is  related 
by  the  late  Major  Joseph  Scott. 

This  gentleman  had  been  summoned,  at  great 
inconvenience  to  his  private  affairs,  to  attend  as 
witness  at  a  distant  court,  in  which  Mr.  Henry 
practised.  The  cause  which  had  carried  him 
thither  having  been  disposed  of,  he  was  setting 
out  in  great  haste  to  return,  when  the  sheriff 
summoned  him  to  serve  on  a  jury.  This  cause 
was  represented  as  a  complicated  and  important 
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one;  so  important,  as  to  have  enlisted  in  it  all 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  bar.  He  was 
therefore  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  long  de- 
tention, and  made  an  unavailing  effort  with  the 
court,  to  get  himself  discharged  from  the  jury. 
He  was  compelled  to  take  his  seat.  When  his 
patience  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  pre- 
vious speakers,  Mr.  Henry  rose  to  conclude  the 
cause ;  and  having  much  matter  to  answer,  the 
major  stated  that  he  considered  himself  a  pris- 
oner for  the  evening,  if  not  for  the  night.  But, 
to  his  surprise,  Mr.  Henry  appeared  to  have  con- 
sumed not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  the  reply: 
and  he  would  scarcely  believe  his  own  watch, 
or  those  of  the  other  jurymen,  when  they  inform- 
ed him  that  Mr.  H.  had,  in  reality,  been  speak- 
ing upwards  of  two  horns  !  So  powerful  was 
the  charm  by  which  he  would  bind  the  senses  of 
his  hearers,  and  make  even  the  most  impatient 
unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

Judge  R.,  who  presided  in  the  County  Court 
of  an  American  State,  was  fond  of  indulging  him- 
self occasionally  in  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  Coun- 
sellor B.,  a  practising  attorney  in  the  same 
oourt,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  and  for 
whom  he  had  a  high  regard.  On  a  certain  oc- 
casion, when  pleading  a  cause  at  the  bar,  Mr. 
B.  observed  that  he  would  conclude  his  remarks 
on  the  following  day,  unless  the  court  would  con- 
sent to  set  late  enough  for  him  to  finish  them 
that  evening.  "  Sit,  sir,"  said  the  judge,  "not 
set ;  hens  set."  "  I  stand  corrected,  sir,"  said 
the  counsellor,  bowing.  Not  long  after,  while 
giving  an  opinion,  the  Judge  remarked,  that 
under  such  and  such  circumstances  an  action 
would  not  lay.  "  Lie,  may  it  please  your  hon- 
or," says  the  counsellor,  "not  lay ;  hens  lay." 

A  debate  once  took  place  among  the  members 
of  the  court  of  another  American  State,  as  to 
how  long  they  should  set  to  dispose  of  the  busi- 
ness before  them.  Three  weeks  at  last  were 
determined  on.  "  Why,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der," inquired  a  wag  at  the  bar,  "  do  they  not 
set  four  weeks,  like  other  geese  !  " 


BENJAMIN  WEST. 

The  first  display  of  talent  in  the  infant  mind 
of  Mr.  West  was  curious,  and  still  more  so,  from 
its  occurring  where  there  was  nothing  to  excite 
it.  America,  his  native  spot,  had  scarcely  a 
specimen  of  the  arts,  and  being  the  son  of  a 
Quaker,  he  had  never  seen  a  picture  or  a  print ; 
his  pencil  was  of  his  own  invention;  his  colors 
were  given  to  him  by  an  Indian  savage;  his 
whole  progress  was  a  series  of  invention,  and 
painting  to  him  was  not  the  result  of  a  lesson, 
but  an  instinctive  passion. 

When  only  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  one 
day  left  in  charge  of  an  infant  niece  in  the  cradle, 
and  had  a  fan  to  flap  away  the  flies  from  the 
child  ;  after  some  time  it  happened  to  smile,  and 
its  beauty  attracted  his  attention.  He  looked 
at  it  with  a  pleasure  which  ho  had  never  before 


experienced ;  and  observing  some  paper  on  a 
table,  together  with  pens  and  red  and  black  ink, 
he  seized  them  with  agitation,  and  endeavored 
to  delineate  a  portrait ;  although  at  this  period 
he  had  never  seen  an  engraving  or  a  picture. 
Hearing  the  approach  of  his  mother  and  sister, 
he  endeavored  to  conceal  what  he  had  been  do- 
ing; but  the  old  lady  observing  his  confusion, 
inquired  what  he  was  about,  and  asked  him 
to  show  her  the  paper.  He  obeyed,  entreating 
her  not  to  be  angry.  Mrs.  West,  after  looking 
some  time  at  the  drawing  with  evident  pleasure, 
said  to  her  daughter,  "  I  declare  he  has  made 
a  likeness  of  little  Sally;  "  and  kissed  him 
with  much  fondness  and  satisfaction.  This  en- 
couraged him  to  say,  that  if  it  would  give  her 
any  pleasure,  he  would  make  pictures  of  the 
flowers  which  she  held  in  her  hand ;  for  his  ge- 
nius was  awakened,  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
imitate  the  forms  of  any  of  those  things  which 
pleased  his  sight. 

Young  West  continued  to  make  drawings  with 
pen  and  ink,  until  camel  hair  pencils  were  de- 
scribed to  him,  when  he  found  a  substitute  in  the 
tapering  fur  of  a  cat's  tail.  In  the  following 
year,  a  cousin  sent  him  a  box  of  colors  and  pen- 
cils, with  several  pieces  of  canvas  prepared  for 
the  easel,  and  six  engravings. 

The  box  was  received  with  delight,  and  in  the 
colors,  the  oils,  and  the  pencils,  young  West 
found  all  his  wants  supplied.  He  rose  at  the 
dawn  of  the  following  day,  and  carried  the  box 
to  a  room  in  the  garret,  where  he  spread  his  can- 
vas, prepared  a  pallet,  and  began  to  imitate  the 
figures  in  the  engravings.  Enchanted  with  his 
art,  he  forgot  the  school  hours,  and  joined  the 
family  at  dinner  without  mentioning  the  employ- 
ment in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  In  the 
afternoon  he  again  retired  to  his  study  in  the 
garret;  and  for  several  days  successively  he  thus 
withdrew,  and  devoted  himself  to  painting. 
Mrs.  West  suspecting  that  the  box  occasioned 
the  neglect  of  school,  went  into  the  garret,  and 
found  him  employed  on  a  picture.  Her  anger 
was  soon  appeased  by  the  sight  of  the  perform? 
ance.  She  saw  not  a  mere  copy,  but  a  compo- 
sition from  two  of  the  engravings.  She  kissed 
him  with  transports  of  affection,  and  assured  him 
that  she  would  intercede  with  his  father,  to  par- 
don him  for  absenting  himself  from  school.  Six- 
tyseven  years  afterwards,  this  piece,  finished 
when  the  artist  was  in  his  eighth  year,  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  same  room  with  the  sublime  paint- 
ing of  "  Christ  rejected;  "  and  Mr.  West  de- 
clared, that  there  were  inventive  touches  in  his 
first  and  juvenile  essay,  which  all  his  subsequent 
experience  had  not  enabled  him  to  surpass  ! 

Mr.  West,  on  his  return  to  England  from  his 
studies  in  Italy,  soon  displayed  his  powers  in 
historical  painting  in  a  most  excellent  picture; 
the  subject  was  that  of  Pylades  and  Orestes ;  one 
of  his  very  best  works.  As  any  attempt  at  his- 
tory was  at  that  period  an  almost  unexampled 
effort,  this  picture  became  a  matter  of  much  sur- 
prise ;  his  house  was  BOOB  filled  with  visitors  from 
all  quarter!  to  lee  it  ;  and  those  among  the  high- 
est rank  who  were  not  able  to  come  to  his  house 
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to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  desired  his  permission 
to  have  it  sent  to  them;  nor  did  they  fail  every 
time  it  was  returned  to  him,  to  accompany  it 
with  compliments  of  the  highest  commendation 
on  its  great  merits.  But  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  story  is,  that  notwithstanding  all  this 
vast  bustle  and  commendation  bestowed  upon  this 
justly  admired  picture,  by  which  Mr.  West's  ser- 
vant gained  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  for  showing 
it,  no  mortal  ever  asked  the  price  of  the  work, 
or  so  much  as  offered  to  give  him  a  commission 
to  paint  any  other  subject.  Indeed  there  was  one 
gentleman  who  was  so  highly  delighted  with  the 
picture,  and  spoke  of  it  with  such  great  praise 
to  his  father,  that  the  latter  immediately  asked 
him  the  reason  he  did  not  purchase  what  he  so 
much  admired ;  when  he  answered,  "  What  could 
1  do,  if  I  had  it  1  you  would  not  surely  have  me 
hang  up  a  modern  English  picture  in  my  house, 
unless  it  was  a  portrait  1 " 


HONORABLE  CONVICTS. 

At  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1793,  great  difficulty  was  found  in  ob- 
taining nurses  and  attendants  for  the  sick  at 
Bush-Hill  Hospital.  Recourse  was  had  to  the 
prison.  The  request  was  made,  and  the  appa- 
rent danger  stated  to  the  convicts.  As  many 
offered  as  were  wanted.  They  continued  faith- 
ful till  the  dreadful  scene  was  closed ;  none  of 
them  making  any  demand  for  their  services,  till 
all  were  discharged. 

One  man  committed  for  a  burglary,  who  had 
seven  years  to  serve,  observed,  when  the  request 
was  made  to  him,  that  having  offended  society, 
he  would  be  happy  to  render  it  some  services  for 
the  injury ;  and  if  they  could  only  place  confi- 
dence in  him,  he  would  go  with  cheerfulness. 
He  went;  he  never  left  it  but  once,  and  then  by 
permission,  to  obtain  some  articles  in  the  city. 
His  conduct  was  so  remarkable,  as  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  managers,  who  made  him  a 
deputy  steward;  gave  him  the  charge  of  the 
doors,  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  going 
into  the  hospital;  to  preserve  order  in  and  about 
the  house;  and  to  see  that  nothing  came  to,  or 
went  from  it,  improperly.  He  was  paid;  and 
after  receiving  an  extra  compensation  at  his  dis- 
charge, married  one  of  the  nurses. 

Another  man  convicted  of  a  robbery,  was 
taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  horse 
and  cart,  to  bring  such  provisions  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city,  as  were  there  deposited  for 
the  use  of  the  poor,  by  those  who  were  afraid  to 
dome  in.  He  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  cart, 
and  conveying  the  articles  for  the  whole  period. 
He  had  many  years  to  serve,  and  might  at  any 
time  have  departed  with  the  horse,  cart,  and 
provisions.  He  despised,  however,  such  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  returned  to  prison.  He 
was  soon  after  pardoned,  with  the  thanks  of  the 
inspectors  ! 

An  equally  striking  instance  of  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  prisoners  during  the  sickness,  hap- 
pened among  the  women.  When  requested  to 
give  up  their  bedsteads  for  the  use  of  the  sick 


at  the  hospital,  they  cheerfully  offered  even  their 
bedding,  &c.  When  a  similar  request  was  made 
to  the  debtors,  they  all  refused: 


DOMESTIC  LIFE  AMONG  THE 
INDIANS. 

Among  the  many  amiable  traits  which  distin- 
guish  the  character  of  the  American  Indians, 
that  of  conjugal  affection  and  fidelity  is  not  the 
least  remarkable.  When  a  couple  is  newly 
married,  the  husband,  without  saying  a  single 
word  upon  the  subject,  takes  considerable  pains 
to  please  his  wife,  and  by  repeated  proofs  of  his 
skill  and  abilities  in  the  art  of  hunting,  to  make 
her  sensible  that  she  can  be  happy  with  him,  and 
that  she  will  never  want  while  they  live  together. 
At  break  of  day,  he  will  be  off  with  his  gun,  and 
often  by  breakfast  time  return  home  with  a  deery 
turkey,  or  some  other  game*  He  endeavors  to 
make  it  appear  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  bring 
provisions  home  whenever  he  pleases  j  and  his 
wife,  proud  of  having  such  a  good  hunter  for  her 
husband,  does  her  utmost  to  serve  and  make  her- 
self agreeable  to  him.  The  more  a  man  doe3 
for  his  wife's  comfort,  the  more  he  is  esteemed, 
particularly  by  the  women,  who  will  say,  "  This 
man  surely  loves  his  wife." 

In  the  year  1762,  (says  Mr.  HeckerWelder, 
in  his  interesting  account  of  the  American  In- 
dians) I  was  witness  to  a  remarkable  instance' 
of  the  disposition  of  Indians  to  indulge  their 
wives.  There  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  a 
sick  Indian  woman  expressed  a  great  desire  for 
a  mess  of  Indian  corn.  Her  husband  having 
heard  that  a  trader  at  Lower  Sandusky  had  a 
little,  set  off  on  horseback  for  that  place,  one 
hundred  miles  distant,  and  returned  with  as 
much  corn  as  filled  the  crown  of  his  hat,  for 
which  he  gave  his  horse  in  exchange,  and  came? 
home  on  foot,  bringing  his  saddle  back  with  him. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  an  Indian  con- 
descends to  quarrel  with  his  wife,  or  abuse  her,- 
though  she  has  given  him  just  cause.  In  such  a 
case,  the  man,  without  replying  or  saying  a  sin-* 
gle  word,  will  take  his  gun  and  go  into  the  woods, 
and  remain  there  a  week,  or  perhaps  a  fortnight,- 
living  on  the  meat  he  has  killed,  before  he  re- 
turns home  again ;  well  knowing  that  he  cannot 
inflict  a  greater  punishment  on  his  wife  for  her" 
conduct  to  him,  than  by  absenting  himself  for  a 
while;  for  she  is  not  only  kept  in  suspense,  un-* 
certain  whether  he  will  return  again,  but  is  soon 
reported  as  a  bad  and  quarrelsome  woman  ;  for 
as  on  those  occasions  a  man  does  not  tell  his 
wife  on  what  day  or  at  what  time  he  will  be  back 
again,  which  he  never,  when  they  are  on  good 
terms,  neglects  to  do,  she  is  at  once  put  to  shame* 
by  her  neighbors,  who  soon  suspecting  somethings 
do  not  fail  to  put  such  questions  to  her,  as  she 
either  cannot,  or  is  ashamed  to  answer.  When 
he  at  length  does  return,  she  endeavors  to  let 
him  see  by  her  attentions  that  she  has  repented,- 
though  neither  speak  to  each  other  a  single  word 
on  the  subject  of  what  has  passed.  And  as  his 
children,  if  he  has  any,  will,  on  his  return,  hang 
about  him,  and  soothe  him  with  their  caresses, 
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he  is,  on  their  account,  ready  to  forgive,  or  at 
least  to  say  nothing  unpleasant  to  their  mother. 

If  these  traits  in  the  conduct  of  the  "  untutor- 
ed Indian,"  in  domestic  life,  put  the  manners  of 
more  civilized  nations  to  the  blush,  how  much 
more  severe  is  the  reproach  to  social  life,  con- 
tained in  the  following  account. 

In  the  year  1771  (says  the  author  already 
quoted),  while  I  was  residing  on  the  Big  Beaver, 
I  passed  by  the  door  of  an  Indian,  who  was  a 
trader,  and  had  consequently  a  quantity  of  goods 
in  his  house.  He  was  going  with  his  wife  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  they  were  shutting  up  the  house, 
as  no  person  remained  in  it  during  their  absence. 
This  shutting  up  was  nothing  else  than  putting 
a  large  hominy  pounding  block,  with  a  few  sticks 
of  wood,  outside  against  the  door,  so  as  to  keep 
it  closed.  As  1  was  looking  at  this  man  with 
attention,  while  he  was  so  employed,  he  address- 
ed me  in  these  words:  "  See,  my  friend,  this  is 
an  Indian  lock  that  I  am  putting  to  my  door." 
I  answered,  "  Well  enough;  but  I  see  you  leave 
much  property  in  the  house;  are  you  not  afraid 
that  those  articles  will  be  stolen  while  you  are 


gone 


"Stolen  !    by  whom' 


"Why,    by 


the  Indians  to  be  sure."  "  No,  no,"  replied  he, 
"  no  Indian  would  do  such  a  thing;  and  unless 
a  white  man  or  white  people  should  happen  to 
come  this  way,  I  shall  find  all  safe  at  my  return." 


THE  ROCK  OF  THE  MOTHER. 

Near  the  confluence  of  the  Atabapo  and  the 
Rio  Terni,  there  is  a  granite  hummock  that  rises 
on  the  western  bank,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
sacari:  it  is  called  the  Rock  of  the  Guahiba 
Woman,  or  the  Rock  of  the  Mother,  Piedra  de 
la  Madre.  This  name  was  given  to  it  from  a 
singular  event,  which  is  related  by  Humboldt,  in 
his  "  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the 
New  Continent." 

"  If,"  says  this  enterprising  traveller,  «  in 
these  solitary  scenes,  man  scarcely  leaves  behind 
him  any  trace  of  his  existence,  it  is  doubly  hu- 
miliating for  a  European  to  see  perpetuated  by 
the  name  of  a  rock,  by  one  of  those  imperishable 
monuments  of  nature,  the  remembrance  of  the 
moral  degradation  of  our  species,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  virtue  of  a  savage,  and  the 
barbarism  of  civilized  man! 

"  In  1797,  the  missionary  of  San  Fernando 
had  led  his  Indians  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gua- 
viare,  on  one  of  those  hostile  incursions,  which 
are  prohibited  alike  by  religion  and  the  Spanish 
laws.  They  found  in  an  Italian  hut,  a  Guahiba 
mother  with  three  children,  two  of  whom  were 
still  infants.  They  were  occupied  in  preparing 
the  flour  of  Cassava.  Resistance  was  impossi- 
ble; the  father  was  gone  to  fish,  and  the  mother 
tried  in  vain  to  flee  with  her  children.  Scarcely 
had  she  readied  the  savannah,  when  she  was 
seized  by  the  Indians  of  the  mission,  who  go  to 
hunt  men,  like  the  Whites  and  the  Negroes  in 
Africa.  The  mother  and  her  children  were  found, 
and  dragged  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  monk, 
seated  in  his  boat,  waited  the  issue  of  an  expe- 
dition, of  which  he  partook  not  the  danger.     Had 


the  mother  made  too  violent  a  resistance,  the  In- 
dians would  have  killed  her,  for  everything  ia 
permitted  when  they  go  to  the  conquest  of  souls 
(d  la  conquista  espiritual},  and  it  is  children 
in  particular  they  seek  to  capture,  in  order  to 
treat  them,  in  the  mission,  as  poitos,  or  slaves 
of  the  Christians,  The  prisoners  were  carried 
to  San  Fernando t  in  the  hope  that  the  mother 
would  be  unable  to  find  her  way  back  to  her  home, 
by  land.  Far  from  those  children  who  had  ac- 
companied their  father  on  the  day  on  which  she 
had  been  carried  off,  this  unhappy  woman  showed 
signs  of  the  deepest  despair.  She  attempted  to 
take  back  to  her  family  the  children  who  had 
been  snatched  away  by  the  missionary,  and  fled 
with  them  repeatedly  from  the  village  of  San 
Fernando,  but  the  Indians  never  failed  to  seize 
her  anew;  and  the  missionary,  after  having 
caused  her  to  be  mercilessly  beaten,  took  the 
cruel  resolution  of  separating  the  mother  from 
the  two  children  who  had  been  carried  off  with 
her.  She  was  conveyed  alone  toward  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Rio  Negro,  going  up  to  the  Atabapo. 
Slightly  boundr  she  was  seated  at  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  ignorant  of  the  fate  that  awaited  her ;  but 
she  judged,  by  the  direction  of  the  sun,  that  she 
was  removed  further  and  further  from  her  hut 
and  her  native  country.  She  succeeded  in  break- 
ing her  bonds,  threw  herself  into  the  water,  and 
swam  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Atabapo.  The  cur- 
rent carried  her  to  a  shelf  of  rock,  which  bears 
her  name  to  this  day.  She  landed,  and  took 
shelter  in  the  woods ;  but  the  president  of  the 
missions  ordered  the  Indians  to  row  to  the  shore, 
and  follow  the  traces  of  the  Guahiba.  In  the 
evening  she  was  brought  back.  Stretched  upon 
the  rock,  la  Piedra  de  la  Madre,  a  cruel  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  on  her  with  those  straps- 
of  manatee  leather,  which  serve  for  whips  in 
that  country,  and  with  which  the  alcades  are 
always  furnished.  This  unhappy  woman,  her 
hands  tied  behind  her  back  with  strong  stalks  of 
mavacure,  was  then  dragged  to  the  mission  of 
Javita. 

"  She  was  there  thrown  into  one  of  the  cara- 
vanseras,  that  are  called  Casa  del  Rey.  It  was 
the  rainy  season,  and  night  was  profoundly  dark.- 
Forests,  till  then  believed  to  be  impenetrable, 
separated  the  mission  of  Javita  from  that  of  San- 
Fernando,  which  was  twentyfive  leagues  distant 
in  a  straight  line.  No  other  part  is  known  than 
that  of  the  rivers ;  no  man  ever  attempted  to  go 
by  land  from  one  village  to  another,  were  they 
only  a  few  leagues  apart.  But  such  difficulties 
do  not  stop  a  mother,  who  is  separated  from  her 
children.  Her  children  are  at  San  Fernando  de 
Atabapo;  she  must  find  them  again,  she  mast 
execute  her  project  of  delivering  them  from  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  of  bringing  them  back 
to  their  father  on  the  banks  of  the  Guaviare. 
The  Guahiba  was  carelessly  guarded  in  the  cara- 
vanscra.  Her  arms  being  wounded,  the  Indians 
of  Javita  had  loosened  her  bonds,  unknown  to  the 
missionary  and  the  alcades.  She  succeeded,  by  the 
help  of  her  teeth,  in  breaking  them  entirely  ;  dis- 
appeared during  the  night ;  and  at  the  fourth  rising 
sun,  was  seen  at  the  mission  of  San  Fernando, 
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hovering  around  the  hut  where  her  children  were 
confined.  '  What  the  woman  performed,'  added 
the  missionary,  who  gave  us  this  sad  narrative, 
■  the  most  robust  Indian  would  not  have  ventured 
to  undertake.  She  traversed  the  woods  at  a 
season  when  the  sky  is  constantly  covered  with 
clouds,  and  the  sun,  during  whole  days,  appears 
but  for  a  few  minutes*  Did  the  course  of  the  wa- 
ters direct  her  way!  The  inundations  of  the 
rivers  forced  her  to  go  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
main  stream,  through  the  midst  of  woods,  where 
the  movement  of  the  waters  is  almost  impercep- 
tible. How  often  must  she  have  been  stopped 
by  the  thorny  lianas,  that  form  a  network  around 
the  trunks  they  entwine!  How  often  must  she  have 
swum  across  the  rivulets  that  run  into  the  Atabapo! 
This  unfortunate  woman  was  asked  how  she  had 
sustained  herself  during  the  four  days!  She  said, 
'  That,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  could  find  no 
other  nourishment  than  those  great  black  ants 
called  vachacos,  which  climb  the  trees  in 
long  bands,  to  suspend  on  them  their  resinous 
nests.'  We  pressed  the  missionary  to  tell  us, 
whether  the  Guahiba  had  peacefully  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  remaining  with  her  children; 
and  if  any  repentance  had  followed  this  excess 
of  cruelty.  He  would  not  satisfy  our  curiosity ; 
but  at  our  return  from  the  Rio  Negro,  we  learnt 
that  the  Indian  mother  was  not  allowed  time  to 
cure  her  wounds,  but  was  again  separated  from 
her  children,  and  sent  to  one  of  the  missions  of 
the  Upper  Oroonoko.  There  she  died,  refusing' 
all  kind  of  nourishment,  as  the  savages  do  in 
great  calamities. 

"  Such  is  the  remembrance  annexed  to  this 
fatal  rock,  to  Piedra  de  la  Madre." 

MARRYING  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Gumilla  relates,  in  the  History  of  the  River 
Orinoco,  that  there  is  one  nation  which  marries 
old  men  to  girls,  and  old  women  to  youths,  that 
age  may  correct  the  petulance  of  youth.  For, 
they  say,  that  to  join  young  persons  equal  in 
youth  and  imprudence  in  wedlock  together,  is  to 
join  one  fool  to  another.  The  marriage  of 
young  men  with  old  women  is  however  only  a 
kind  of  apprenticeship,  for  after  they  have 
served  for  some  months,  they  are  permitted  to 
marry  women  of  their  own  age. 


LADY   CAST    AWAY    ON  THE    COAST 
OF  LABRADOR. 

The  following  brief  but  striking  narrative  is 
related  by  Lieutenant Chappell,  in  his  "Voyage 
to  Newfoundland."  The  reader  will  only  need 
it  to  be  suggested,  to  discover  the  resemblance 
(notwithstanding  the  wide  difference  of  scene 
and  other  circumstances)  of  this  true  story  of 
Mrs.  E.,  to  Milton's  beautiful  creation  of  the 
Lady  in  the  Masque  of  Comus. 

We  were  much  surprised  (says  Lieutenant 
Chappell)  on  visiting  our  good  friend  Mr.  Pin- 
son,  to  find  a  handsome  female  seated  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  The  sight  of  a  white  woman 
was  now  a  real  gratification  to  us  all ;   and  our 


officers  were  anxiously  desirous  to  discover  by 
what  means  she  had  been  thrown  upon  the  sav-< 
age  territory  of  Labrador.  On  inquiry,  we 
found  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
Canadian;  who  had  early  in  life  been  married 
to  a  Mr.  E- ,  the  master  of  an  English  Que- 
bec trading  vessel.  In  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1812,  the  ship  of  her  husband  quitted  the 
country  in  which  she  was  born,  on  its  return 
with  a  cargo  to  Europe ;  but  during  its  voyage 
thither,  it  was  wrecked  near  Bonne  Bay,  in  the 
island  of  Newfoundland.  The  night  was  dread- 
fully tempestuous;    and  with   great  danger  and 

difficulty   Mrs.  E reached  the  shore,  in  an 

open  boat,  scarcely  capable  of  containing  four 
persons.  At  length,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
crew  were  safely  landed;  and  immediately  col- 
lected whatever  could  be  saved  from  the  float- 
ing wreck,  and  placed  the  articles  under  a  sail 
cloth  tent. 

The  winter  had  now  set  in  Avith  such  rigor, 
that  it  was  totally  impossible  to  travel  far  in 
search  of  fishing  settlements*  Under  these  n£* 
flicting  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  to  erect 
a  hut  for  the  officers,  and  another  for  the  crew ) 
by  which  means  they  hoped  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  piercing  cold  of  the  climate*  It 
was  in  this  miserable  state  that  the  youthful  and 

delicate  Mrs.  E lingered  through  a  lortg  and 

dismal  winter,  upon  a  rocky  coast  blocked  up 
with  an  ocean  of  frozen  fragments;  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  land  side  by  snowy  mountains- 
and  icy  valleys.  Both  the  lady  and  her  compan- 
ions were  compelled  to  cut  off  their  hair  entire- 
ly; it  was  so  strung  with  icicles,  that  it  became 
exceedingly  painful  and  troublesome.  To  add 
to  the  sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  she 
found  herself  enceinte.  The  crew  mutinied, 
swearing,  with  dreadful  imprecations,  that  they 
would  take  away  the  life  of  her  husband,  because 
he  had  prudently  refused  them  an  immoderate 
share  of  the  brandy  that  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  ;  and  the  barbarous  wretches  even  threw 
firebrands  into  the  hut  where  she  lay,  although 
their  whole  stock  of  gunpowder  was  stowed 
within  its  walls.  At  length,  the  much  wished- 
for  season  of  spring  made  its  appearance ;  but 
instead  of  comfort,  it  brought  additional  misery* 
Hitherto,  the  affectionate  attentions  of  her  fond 
husband  had  been  the  solace  and  support  of  her 
life;  but  in  the  attempt  to  land  a  few  casks  of 
salted  beef  from  the  remains  of  the  wreck,  the 
boat  overset,  and  he  was  drowned*  Left  thug 
destitute  and  friendless,  among  a  gang  of  despe- 
rate migcreants,  she  had  still  courage  to  bear  up 
against  their  brutal  conduct;  and  as  the  sum- 
mer advanced,  she  followed  them  barefooted 
through  the  woods,  until  they  reached  the  fish- 
ing settlements  in  Bonne  Bay.  She  was  here 
but  badly  provided  with  food  and  necessaries} 
and  was  therefore  easily  prevailed  on  to  go  in 
a  small  vessel  bound  for  Forteau,  where  she 
hoped  to  procure  a  passage  for  Quebec.  On 
her  arrival  at  Forteau,  she  took  up  her  abode  at 
the  house  of  a  Guernsey  fisherman*  Misfortune 
still  attended  her  footsteps;  and  she  was  com- 
pelled by  the  conduct  of  the  host  to  leave  his 
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house.  At  this  moment,  Mr.  Pinson  generously 
offered  her  that  asylum  which  her  hardships, 
her  sufferings,  and  above  all,  her  delicate  situa- 
tion, demanded.  By  the  earliest  opportunity, 
the  good  merchant  procured  her  a  passage  back 
to  her  parents;  he  also  defrayed  the  passage 
money  from  his  own  purse,  and  supplied  her 
plentifully  with  necessaries  for  the  voyage.  We 
afterwards  heard,  that  Mrs.  E.  reached  Que- 
bec in  safety,  and  shortly  after  gave  birth  to  a 
male  infant. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  PACKET. 

In  the  dreadful  hurricane  which  took  place  at 
Antigua,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1804,  several 
vessels  were  lost;  and  among  others,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  Packet.  Every  precaution  had 
been  taken,  by  striking  the  yards  and  masts,  to 
secure  the  vessel ;  and  the  cable  had  held  so 
long,  that  some  faint  hope  began  to  be  entertain- 
ed of  riding  out  the  gale,  when  several  of  the 
crew  were  so  indiscreet,  as  to  quit  the  deck  for 
some  refreshment;  no  sooner  had  they  sat  down, 
than  a  loud  groan  from  the  rest  of  the  crew  sum- 
moned them  on  deck.  The  captain  ran  forward, 
and  exclaimed,  "All  's  now  over:  Lord  God 
have  mercy  upon  us  !  "  The  cable  had  parted; 
the  ship  hung  about  two  minutes  by  the  stream 
and  kedge,  and  then  began  to  drive  broadside 
on.  At  this  moment  the  seamen,  torn  by  de- 
spair, seemed  for  a  moment  to  forget  themselves ; 
lamentations  for  their  homes,  their  wives,  and 
their  children,  resounded  through  the  ship.  Every 
man  clung  to  a  rope,  and  determined  to  stick 
to  it  as  long  as  the  ship  remained  entire.  For 
an  hour  they  drifted  on,  without  knowing  whith- 
er, the  men  continuing  to  hold  fast  by  the  rig- 
ging, while  their  bodies  were  beaten  by  the 
heaviest  rain,  and  lashed  by  every  wave.  The 
most  dreadful  silence  prevailed.  Every  one 
was  too  intent  on  his  own  approaching  end,  to 
be  able  to  communicate  his  feelings  to  another; 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  howling  of  the 
tempest.  The  vessel  drove  towards  the  harbor 
of  St.  John's,  and  two  alarm  guns  were  fired,  in 
order  that  the  garrison  might  be  spectators  of 
their  fate,  for  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  assist- 
ance. They  soon  drove  against  a  large  ship, 
and  went  close  under  her  stern.  A  faint  hope 
now  appeared  of  being  stranded  on  a  sandy  beach ; 
and  the  captain  therefore  ordered  the  carpenter 
to  get  the  hatchets  all  ready  to  cut  away  the 
masts,  in  order  to  make  a  raft  for  those  who 
chose  to  venture  on  it.  The  vessel  however 
drove  with  extreme  violence  on  some  rocks,  and 
the  cracking  of  her  timbers  below  was  distinctly 
heard.  Every  hope  now  vanished,  and  the  crew 
already  began  to  consider  themselves  as  beings 
of  another  world.  In  order  to  ease  the  vessel, 
and  if  possible  prevent  her  from  parting,  the 
mizen-mast  and  fore-masts  were  cut  away,  the 
main-mast  being  suffered  to  remain,  in  order  to 
steady  the  vessel.  The  vessel  had  struck  about 
two  o'clock,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
water  was  up  to  the  lower  deck.  Never  was 
day  light  more  anxiously  wished  for,  than  by  the 


crew  of  this  vessel.  After  having  hung  so  long 
by  the  shrouds,  they  were  forced  to  cling  three 
hours  longer  before  the  dawn  appeared.  The 
sea  was  making  a  complete  breach  over  the  ship, 
which  was  laying  on  her  beam  ends ;  and  the 
crew,  stiff  and  benumbed,  could  with  difficulty 
hold  against  sthe  force  of  the  waves,  every  one 
of  which  struck  and  nearly  drowned  them. 

The  break  of  day  discovered  to  the  wretched 
mariners  all  the  horrors  of  their  situation ;  the 
vessel  was  lying  upon  large  rocks,  at  fhe  foot  of 
a  craggy  overhanging  precipice,  twice,  as  high 
as  the  ship's  main-mast  ;  the  wind  and  rain 
beat  upon  the  crew  with  unabated  violence,  and 
the  ship  lay  a  miserable  wreck.  The  first 
thoughts  of  the  crew  in  the  morning  were  natural- 
ly directed  to  the  possibility  of  saving  their  lives ; 
and  they  all  agreed,  that  their  only  chance  of 
doing  so,  was  by  means  of  the  mizen-mast.  The 
top-mast  and  top-gallant-mast  were  launched 
out,  and  reached  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rock* 
An  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  the  crew,  to 
throw  a  rope  with  a  noose  to  the  top  of  the  rock ; 
but  instead  of  holding  by  the  bushes,  it  brought  them 
away.  Another  seaman  who  seemed  from  despair 
to  have  imbibed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cour- 
age, followed  the  first  man  out  on  the  mast,  with 
the  intention  of  throwing  himself  from  the  end 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  rock ;  he  had  proceeded 
to  the  extremity  of  the  top-gallant-mast,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  leaping  among  the  bushes, 
when  the  pole  of  the  mast,  unable  to  sustain  his 
weight,  gave  way,  and  precipitated  him  into  the 
bosom  of  the  waves,  from  a  height  of  forty  feet. 
Fortunately  he  had  carried  down  with  him  the 
piece  of  the  broken  mast,  and  instead  of  being 
dashed  to  pieces,  as  was  expected,  he  kept  him- 
self above  water  until  he  was  hoisted  up.  All 
hopes  of  being  saved  by  the  mizen-mast  were 
now  at  an  end;  and  while  the  crew  were  medi- 
tating in  sullen  silence  on  their  situation,  Mr. 
Doncaster,  the  chief  mate,  unknown  to  any  one, 
went  out  on  the  bowsprit,  and  having  reached 
the  end  of  the  jib-boom,  threw  himself  headlong 
into  the  water.  He  had  scarcely  fallen,  when  a 
tremendous  wave  threw  him  upon  the  rock, 
and  left  him  dry;  there  he  remained  motionless, 
until  a  second  wave  washed  him  still  farther  up, 
when  clinging  to  some  roughness  in  the  cliff,  he 
began  to  scramble  up  the  rock;  and  in  about 
half  an  hour,  he  with  infinite  difficulty  reached 
the  summit  of  the  cliff.  The  crew  anxiously 
watched  every  step  he  took,  and  prayed  for  his 
safety,  conscious  that  their  own  preservation 
depended  solely  upon  it.  Mr.  Doncaster  im- 
mediately went  round  to  that  part  of  the  pre- 
cipice nearest  the  vessel,  and  received  a  rope 
thrown  from  the  main  top,  which  he  fastened  to 
some  trees.  By  means  of  this  rope,  the  whole 
of  the  crew  were,  in  the  space  of  three  hours, 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

The  whole  of  the  ship's  company  having  as- 
sembled on  the  rock,  bent  their  steps  towards 
town.  The  plain  before  them  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  rains,  become  almost  im- 
j  passable;  but  after  wading  about  three  miles 
through  fields  of  canes,  and  often  plunged  up  to 
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the  neck  in  water,  they  reached  St.  John's  in 
safety ;  where  they  would  have  died  for  want  of 
food  and  necessaries,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kind  offices  of  a  Mulatto  tailor,  who  supplied 
them  with  clothes,  beds,  and  provisions,  and  did 
them  other  kind  offices  of  humanity. 

AN  ONLY  SURVIVOR. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1748,  Mr.  Wins- 
low,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  in  New 
England,  fitted  out  a  vessel,  the  Howlet,  for  a 
trading  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  board 
of  which  a  negro,  belonging  to  his  brother,  Gen- 
eral Winslow,  went  as  cook.  No  account  be- 
ing received  of  the  vessel  for  several  years,  it 
was  naturally  concluded  that  she  must  have  been 
cast  away,  and  that  the  whole  crew  had  perished ; 
nor  was  it  until  twelve  years  after,  that  the  fate 
of  the  vessel  was  discovered,  in  the  following 
manner.  General  Winslow  being  in  London 
in  the  year  1760,  had  occasion  to  go  on  board  a 
West  India  trader,  lying  in  the  river,  when,  to 
his  great  surprise,  he  found  his  old  servant  the 
negro.  On  inquiring  the  circumstances  which 
had  brought  him  there,  the  negro  stated,  that  the 
Howlet  was  wrecked  near  Cape  Florida,  when 
the  crew  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Indians, 
who  put  them  all  to  death  except  himself,  whom 
they  spared  on  account  of  his  color.  They  sold 
him  to  a  Spanish  merchant  of  the  Havana, 
with  whom  he  continued  rather  more  than  ten 
years;  when  observing  a  New  England  ship,  as 
he  supposed,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  shore, 
he  stripped  himself  and  swam  to  her;  he  was 
taken  on  board,  and  in  the  capacity  of  cook, 
sailed  in  her  to  England. 


THE  HARPOONER  TRANSPORT. 

The  hired  transport  Harpooner,  was  lost  near 
Newfoundland,  in  November,  1818;  she  had 
on  board  385  men,  women,  and  children,  includ- 
ing the  ship's  company.  The  passengers  con- 
sisted of  detachments  of  several  regiments,  with 
their  families,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Que- 
bec. On  Saturday  evening,  November  10,  a 
few  minutes  after  nine  o'clock,  the  second  mate 
on  watch  called  out,  "  the  ship  's  aground;  "  at 
which  she  slightly  struck  on  the  outermost  rock 
of  St.  Shotts,  in  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 
She  beat  over,  and  proceeded  a  short  distance, 
when  she  struck  again,  and  filled;  encircled 
among  rocks,  the  wind  blowing  strong,  the  night 
dark,  and  a  very  heavy  sea  rolling,  she  soon  fell 
over  on  her  larboard  beam-ends ;  and,  to  height- 
en the  terror  and  alarm,  a  lighted  candle  com- 
municated fire  to  some  spirits  in  the  master's 
cabin,  which,  in  the  confusion,  was  with  diffi- 
culty extinguished. 

The  ship  still  driving  over  the  rocks,  her 
masts  were  cut  away,  by  which  some  men  were 
carried  overboard.  The  vessel  drifted  over 
near  the  high  rocks  towards  the  main.  In  this 
situation  every  one  became  terrified:  the  sud- 
denness of  the  sea  rushing  in,  carried  away  the 
births  and  stauncheons  between  decks,  when 


men,  women,  and  children,  were  drowned,  and 
many  were  killed  by  the  force  with  which  they 
were  driven  against  the  loose  baggage,  casks, 
and  staves,  which  floated  below.  All  that  pos- 
sibly could,  got  upon  deck;  but  from  the  crowd 
and  confusion  that  prevailed,  the  orders  of  the 
officers  and  master  to  the  soldiers  and  seamen 
were  unavailing ;  death  staring  every  one  in  the 
face;  the  ship  striking  on  the  rocks,  as  though 
she  would  instantly  upset.  The  shrieking  and 
pressing  of  the  people  to  the  starboard  side  was 
so  violent,  that  several  were  much  hurt.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  the  boats  on  the  deck  were 
washed  overboard  by  a  heavy  sea :  but  even 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disaster,  the 
hopes  of  any  individual  being  saved  were  but 
very  small. 

From  this  time,  until  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  all  on  the  wreck  were  anxiously  pray- 
ing for  the  light  to  break  upon  them.  The  boat 
from  the  stern  was  in  the  meanwhile  lowered 
down,  when  the  first  mate  and  four  seamen,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  pushed  off  to  the  shore. 
They  with  difficulty  effected  a  landing  upon  the 
main  land,  behind  a  high  rock,  nearest  to  where 
the  stern  of  the  vessel  had  been  driven.  The 
log-line  was  thrown  from  the  wreck,  with  a  hope 
that  they  might  lay  hold  of  it;  but  darkness,  and 
the  tremendous  surf  that  beat,  rendered  it  im- 
practicable. During  this  awful  time  of  sus- 
pense, the  possibility  of  sending  a  line  to  them 
by  a  dog  occurred  to  the  master:  the  animal 
was  brought  aft,  and  thrown  into  the  sea  with  a 
line  tied  round  his  middle,  and  with  it  he  swam 
towards  the  rock  upon  which  the  mate  and  sea- 
men were  standing.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  sensations  which  were  excited  at  seeing  this 
faithful  dog  struggling  with  the  waves;  and  on 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  rock  repeatedly 
dashed  back  again  by  the  surf  into  the  sea; 
until  at  length,  by  unceasing  exertions,  he  effect- 
ed a  landing.  One  end  of  the  line  being  on 
board,  a  stronger  rope  was  hauled  and  fastened 
to  the  rock. 

At  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  the  first  person  was  landed  by  this  means; 
and  afterwards,  by  an  improvement  in  rigging 
the  rope,  and  placing  each  individual  in  slings, 
they  were  with  greater  facility  extricated  from 
the  wreck;  but  during  this  passage,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  unfortunate  suffer- 
ers could  maintain  their  hold,  as  the  sea  beat 
over  them  and  some  were  dragged  to  the  shore 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Lieutenant  Wilson 
was  lost,  being  unable  to  hold  on  the  rope  with 
his  hands ;  he  was  twice  struck  by  the  sea,  fell 
backwards  out  of  the  slings,  and  after  swimming 
for  a  considerable  time  amongst  the  floating 
wreck,  by  which  he  was  struck  on  the  head,  he 
perished.  Many  who  threw  themselves  over- 
board, trusting  for  their  safety  to  swimming, 
were  lost:  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  surf 
on  the  rocks,  or  by  the  floating  of  the  wreck. 

The  rope  at  length,  by  constant  working,  and 
by  swinging  across  the  sharp  rock,  was  cut  in 
two;  and  there  being  no  means  of  replacing  it, 
the  spectacle  became  more  than  ever  terrific; 
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the  sea  beating  over  the  wreck  with  great  vio- 
lence, washed  numbers  overboard ;  and  at  last 
the  wreck,  breaking  up  at  the  sterm  from  mid- 
ships and  forecastle,  precipitated  all  that  remain- 
ed into  one  common  destruction. 

The  parting  of  the  ship  was  noticed  by  those 
on  shore,  and  signified  with  the  most  dreadful 
cry,  "  Go  forward!" — It  is  difficult  to  paint 
the  horror  of  the  scene; — children  clinging  to 
their  parents  for  help ;  parents  themselves  strug- 
gling with  death,  and  stretching  out  their  feeble 
arms  to  save  their  children,  dying  within  their 
grasp. 

The  total  number  of  persons  lost  was  two  hun- 
dred and  eight,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
geven  were  saved. 

Lieutenant  Mylrea,  of  the  4th  Veteran  Bat- 
talion, one  of  the  oldest  subalterns  in  the  service, 
and  then  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  was 
the  last  person  who  quitted  the  wreck;  when  he 
had  seen  every  other  person  either  safe,  or  beyond 
the  power  of  assistance,  he  threw  himself  on 
to  a  rock,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  res- 
cued. 

Among  the  severest  sufferers,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Surgeon  Armstrong,  who  lost  on  this  fatal 
night  her  father,  mother,  brother,  and  two  sis- 
ters ! 

The  rock  which  the  survivors  were  landed 
upon,  was  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
water,  surrounded  at  the  flowing  of  the  tide. 
On  the  top  of  this  rock  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
main during  the  whole  of  the  night,  without 
shelter,  food,  or  nourishment,  exposed  to  wind 
and  rain,  and  many  without  shoes.  The  only 
comfort  that  presented  itself  was  a  fire,  which 
was  made  from  pieces  of  the  wreck  that  had 
been  washed  ashore. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  at 
low  water,  their  removal  to  the  opposite  land 
was  effected,  some  being  let  down  by  a  rope, 
others  slipping  down  a  ladder  to  the  bottom. 
After  they  crossed  over,  they  directed  their 
course  to  a  house  or  fisherman's  shed,  distant 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  wreck,  where 
they  remained  until  the  next  day;  the  proprietor 
of  this  miserable  shed  not  having  the  means  of 
supplying  relief  to  so  considerable  a  number  as 
took  refuge,  a  party  went  over  land  to  Trepassy, 
about  fourteen  miles  distant,  through  a  marshy 
country,  not  inhabited  by  any  human  creature. 
This  party  arrived  at  Trepassy,  and  reported 
the  event  to  Messrs.  Jackson,  Burke,  Sims,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  who  immediately  took 
measures  for  alleviating  the  distressed,  by  des- 
patching men  with  provisions  and  spirits,  to 
assist  in  bringing  all  those  forward  to  Trepassy 
who  could  walk. 

On  the  13th,  in  the  evening,  the  major  part 
of  the  survivors  (assisted  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
during  the  journey  carried  the  weak  and  feeble 
upon  their  backs)  arrived  at  Trepassy,  where 
they  were  billeted,  by  order  of  the  magistrate, 
proportionally  upon  each  house. 

There  still  remained  at  St.  Shotts,  the  wife 
of  a  serjeant  of  the  Veteran  Battalion,  with  a 
child,  of  which  she  was  delivered  on  the  top  of 


the  rock  shortly  after  she  was  saved.  A  pri- 
vate, whose  leg  was  broken,  and  a  woman  se- 
verely bruised  by  the  wreck,  were  also  neces- 
sarily left  there. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  at  Trepassy, 
measures  were  adopted  for  the  comfort  and  re- 
freshment of  the  detachments,  and  boats  were 
provided  for  their  removal  to  St.  John's,  where 
they  ultimately  arrived  in  safety. 

A  NAVAL  ALARM. 

When  a  British  fleet  menaced  a  part  of  the 
American  coast  during  the  revolution,  a  man 
promulgated  that  he  had  discovered  a  combus- 
tible matter  which  could  be  easily  conveyed  un- 
injured to  the  ships,  and  then  taking  fire,  pro- 
duce a  dreadful  conflagration.  With  a  know- 
ledge of  the  inventions  of  Franklin  and  others, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  this  intimation,  which  was 
soon  purposely  conveyed  to  the  English  naval 
commander,  should  induce  him  to  act  with 
caution. 

At  an  appointed  day,  a  number  of  barrels 
were  set  on  float,  which  made  their  way  towards 
the  ships,  while  the  artist  was  embarked  with  a 
complicated  apparatus,  in  a  little  boat.  Shortly 
after,  one  of  the  barrels  exploding  with  consid- 
erable blaze  and  report,  the  fleet,  whose  cables 
were  already  slipped,  departed  with  precipitate 
haste,  leaving  the  inventor,  whose  dangerous 
scheme  was  now  entirely  exhausted,  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  coast  for  many  miles. 


SHIPWRECKED    MARINERS     IN     VIR- 
GINIA. 

A  small  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  Bayley,  with  a  crew  and 
passengers  to  the  number  of  fortyone  persons, 
was  wrecked  on  the  Ronoke  sand -banks,  near 
Virginia,  in  April,  1710.  The  boat  in  which 
the  crew  attempted  to  escape,  was  staved  to 
pieces  before  they  could  quit  the  ship's  side, 
and  they  with  difficulty  regained  the  deck.  Two 
negroes,  who  were  excellent  divers,  succeeded  in 
conveying  a  rope  ashore,  and  making  it  fast  to 
the  stump  of  a  tree;  by  means  of  which,  seven 
persons  were  enabled  to  escape  from  the  ves. 
sel. 

For  two  days  they  were  without  provisions, 
and  exposed  to  a  heavy  rain,  when  they  obtained 
from  a  Virginian  planter  a  couple  of  pines,  and 
a  small  tub  of  butter,  which  the  sea  had  cast  up, 
These  they  ate  with  greediness,  A  puncheon 
of  water  was  also  thrown  ashore,  which  was  a 
great  relief.  The  planter  took  the  party  to  his 
habitation,  about  ten  miles  distant*  and  gave 
them  some  hung  beef,  and  ground  Indian  corn 
mixed  with  milk.  There  were  only  two  beds 
in  the  house,  which  the  family  instantly  gave  up 
to  the  distressed  mariners. 

After  remaining  five  days  with  their  kind 
host,  they  hired  a  canoe  with  two  sails,  and  re- 
solved to  go  up  the  river  to  wait  on  Colonel 
Carew,  the  deputy  governor,  with  whom  one  of 
the   party   was   acquainted.     After   being   very 
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well  entertained  by  him,  they  proceeded  to  the 
governor,  who  received  them  most  kindly,  and 
hurried  the  whole  party  into  his  dining-room, 
where  a  supper  and  a  bowl  of  punch  stood  pre- 
pared for  a  number  of  gentlemen,  his  guests. 
But  he  apologized  to  them,  and  said  he  could 
not  think  of  any  one  tasting  the  supper  until  the 
shipwrecked  mariners  had  been  satisfied.  They 
soon  cleared  what  was  set  before  them;  and 
then  another  supper  was  provided  for  the  whole 
company,  of  which  the  seamen  also  shared,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  repast. 

The  governor,  who  was  acquainted  with  Rich- 
ard Castleman,  one  of  the  party,  and  the  owner 
of  the  cargo  in  the  vessel  that  had  been  lost,  of- 
fered him  his  horse,  to  carry  him  by  land  to  Ka- 
takan,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues 
distant;  he  also  provided  as  a  guide,  an  honest 
Quaker,  who  for  a  trifling  sum,  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  bring  back  the  horse.  The  way- 
lay through  unfrequented  woods,  which  the  guide 
traced  by  marks  on  the  trees.  After  travelling 
twenty  miles,  they  arrived  at  a  plantation  of  a 
Quaker,  to  whom  the  guide  said,  "  Friend,  I  have 
brought  along  with  me  a  shipwrecked  gentleman, 
who  is  going  to  Katakan,  and  desires  a  lodging 
to-night."  The  host  answered,  "  Friend,  come 
in,  thou  art  welcome."  Here  Mr.  Castleman 
was  well  entertained ;  and  in  the  morning,  when 
he  was  going  to  depart,  he  offered  his  host 
some  compensation;  at  which  he  felt  much  of- 
fended, saying,  "  My  house  is  no  inn;  and  we 
see  strangers  so  very  seldom,  that  they  are  al- 
ways welcome  when  they  come ;  and  God  forbid 
that  I  should  lessen  the  store  of  an  unfortunate 
man  like  thyself."  Similar  hospitality  was  re- 
ceived during  the  whole  journey;  and  at  the 
house  of  the  guide's  father,  where  they  remained 
four  days,  when  Mr.  Castleman  was  paying  the 
guide  the  money  agreed  upon,  his  father  testified 
much  displeasure,  declaring  that  he  would  dis- 
own him  for  a  son  if  he  took  a  single  penny. 
Such  was  the  disinterested  and  compassionate 
conduct  of  the  people  of  America  to  a  man  in 
misfortune.  Mr.  Castleman  reached  Philadel- 
phia in  safety,  where  he  again  joined  some  of 
his  shipwrecked  comrades.  They  embarked  in 
a  vessel  for  England ;  and  after  a  stormy  pas- 
sage, reached  London  in  the  month  of  November, 
1710. 


ROBERT  ADAMS. 

The  ship  Charles,  of  New  York,  John  Horton, 
master,  with  a  crew  of  nine  persons,  was,  in  a 
voyage  to  Gibraltar,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1810.  The 
vessel  struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks  that  extended 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and 
was  more  than  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  at 
low  water.  The  boat  was  immediately  hoisted 
out,  and  the  mate  and  three  seamen  got  into  it ; 
but  it  instantly  swamped.  The  four  persons 
who  were  in  it  swam,  or  were  cast  ashore;  soon 
after,  a  sea  washed  off  four  or  five  more  of  the 
crew,  including  Robert  Adams,  who  has  left  an 
interesting  narrative  of  his  shipwreck,  and  three 


years'  slavery  with  the  Arabs  in  the  Great  Des- 
ert. The  whole  of  the  ship's  company  could 
swim,  except  two;  but  they  all  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  shore,  and  no  lives  were  lost. 

Soon  after  break  of  day,  the  party  was  sur- 
rounded by  thirty  or  forty  Moors,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  fishing  on  the  coast,  by  whom  they 
were  made  prisoners.  The  vessel  bilged,  and 
the  cargo  was  almost  lost ;  but  what  remained 
of  the  wreck  was  burnt  by  the  Moors  for  the 
copper  bolts  and  sheathing.  They  stripped  the 
captain  and  all  the  creAV  naked,  and  hid  the 
clothes  under  ground,  as  well  as  the  articles 
which  they  had  collected  from  the  ship,  or  which 
had  floated  ashore.  Thus  exposed  to  a  scorch- 
ing sun,  their  skins  became  much  blistered;  and 
at  night  they  were  obliged  to  dig  holes  in  the 
sand  to  sleep  in,  for  the  sake  of  coolness. 

About  a  week  after  landing,  the  captain  be- 
came extremely  ill ;  and  having  expressed  him- 
self violently  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  strip- 
ped, and  frequently  afterwards  using  loud  and 
coarse  Janguage  and  menaces,  he  was  at  length 
seized  by  the  Moors,  and  put  to  death.  After 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  remained  about  ten  or 
twelve  days,  until  the  ship  and  materials  had 
quite  disappeared,  the  Moors  made  preparations 
to  depart,  and  divided  the  prisoners  among  them. 
Adams  was  marched  to  Tombuctoo,  where  he 
was  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  king  and  queen,  who  treated  him 
with  kindness.  After  being  three  years  in  slave- 
ry under  various  masters,  he  was  ransomed  by 
the  British  consul  at  Mogadore. 


CIVILIZED  INDIANS. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  Quakers  made  the  ex- 
periment of  introducing  habits  of  industry  among 
the  Seneca  Indians,  as  one  of  the  first  steps  to- 
wards their  civilization.  In  1806,  three  of  the 
committee  having  charge  of  Indian  concerns, 
werfc  appointed  to  pay  the  Indians  a  visit,  in 
order  to  see  what  improvements  they  had  made 
in  the  preceding  three  years.  "  We  set  out," 
says  one  of  the  committee,  who  furnishes  this 
account,  "  on  the  first  of  the  9th  month ;  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  the  same,  and  found  the  In- 
dians mostly  at  home,  employed  in  useful  labor. 
In  passing  along  to  the  settlement  formed  by  the 
committee  at  Tunessassa,  I  was  astonished  at  the 
improvements  made  by  the  Indians  within  the 
last  three  years;  for  notwithstanding  my  very 
sanguine  expectations,  they  had  considerably  ex- 
ceeded, in  labor  and  attention,  any  opinion  I  had 
formed.  The  aspect  of  things  was  truly  pleasing, 
indicating  increasing  industry  and  economy,  and 
very  encouraging  to  us,  as  proofs  that  our  labors 
have  not  been  in  vain.  Even  the  roads  opened 
by  them  are  extremely  well  made,  being  much 
superior  to  those  we  observed  among  the  frontier 
white  inhabitants.  They  had  erected  nearly  one 
hundred  new  houses  since  my  last  visit,  most  of 
them  two  stories  high,  and  well  put  up  with  hewn 
logs,  very  perpendicular  at  the  corner,  and  nicely 
fitted  together.  Some  have  pannelled  doors  and 
stone  chimneys,  and  a  great  many  of  them  glass 
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windows.  Their  farms  are  enclosed  under  good 
fences  "from  seven  to  ten  rails  high;  and  there  is 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  corn  planted  this 
reason  than  has  been  known  before,  and  it  gen- 
erally looked  well.  The  buildings  are,  with 
little  exception,  their  own  work;  their  inge- 
nuity in  some  of  the  mechanic  arts,  being  equal 
to  their  industry  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

"  It  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  find,  that  one 
effect  of  the  endeavors  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
with  these  people,  has  been  a  diminution  of  la- 
bor on  the  part  of  the  females  in  the  corn-fields, 
&c,  J  for  in  their  former  savage  state,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  consigned  to  slavery  in  the 
field,  the  procuring  of  wood,  and  many  other 
hardships ;  the  men  seldom  if  ever  assisting  them. 
But  notwithstanding  the  women  now  labor  less 
in  the  field,  they  are  not  idle.  Some  of  them 
have  been  taught  the  art  of  making  soap,  in  order 
to  promote  cleanliness ;  and  others  have  learned 
to  spin  and  knit.  But  the  men  and  the  women 
were  much  more  cleanly  in  their  persons,  clothes, 
and  houses,  than  at  the  time  of  our  last  visit. 

W  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Indians 
among  whom  we  have  endeavored  to  promote 
the  arts  of  civil  life,  have  very  generally  aban- 
doned the  use  of  ardent  spirits;  population  is 
evidently  increasing  with  them,  from  this  change 
in  their  way  of  life.  They  appeared  to  enjoy 
good  health;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  in 
the  natives  an  encouraging  improvement  in  ag- 
riculture and  some  of  the  mechanic  arts,  as  well 
as  in  the  regularity  of  their  lives  and  manners." 

AMERICAN  SETTLERS. 

-  The  emigrants  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca are  from  almost  every  nation  in  Europe;  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  and  striking  fact,  that  the 
Germans,  Dutch,  and  Swiss,  succeed  much  bet- 
ter than  those  of  any  other  country.  This  is 
owing  to  their  great  industry  and  economy,  and 
still  more  to  the  judicious  mode  they  adopt  in 
settling.  In  general,  before  these  people  emi- 
grate, they  form  associations,  lay  down  their 
plans,  and  send  over  an  agent  in  whom  they  can 
confide.  He  purchases  for  them  a  suitable  ex- 
tent of  land,  and  prepares  the  way;  when  their 
arrangements  are  made,  they  move  over  in  one 
body.  This  system  has  always  been  followed 
by  these  people,  and  the  consequences  are  visible 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  all  parts  of 
which  they  are  in  possession  of  the  best  lands. 

The  rapidity  with  which  one  of  these  colonies 
acquires  wealth  and  property,  will  appear  by  a 
comparison  of  their  present  state,  with  their  sit- 
uation when  they  first  sat  down  in  their  new  col- 
ony, as  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  one  of  those  settlements.  This  is  the 
Harmonist  Society,  situated  about  twenty  miles 
from  Pittsburg,  which  came  from  Wirtemberg, 
in  Germany,  whence  civil  and  religious  perse- 
cution compelled  them  to  flee.  In  1803,  they 
sent  an  agent  to  America,  who  fixed  on  a  situa- 
tion about  twenty  nriles  from  Pittsburg. 


In  1804,  forty  families  embarked  at  Amster- 
dam in  three  ships ;  and  in  1805,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  fifty  more  families,  making  in  all  ninety. 
The  whole  of  their  property  was  about  20,000 
dollars.  This  they  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
9,000  acres  of  land,  of  which,  in  the  summer  of 
1805,  they  had  cleared  205  acres. 

In  1806,  they  had  built  a  large  inn,  with  sev- 
eral other  public  buildings;  they  had  also  es- 
tablished a  tannery,  and  cleared  358  acres  of 
land. 

In  1807,  400  acres  of  land  were  cleared,  and 
four  acres  of  vines  were  planted. 

In  1809,  the  produce  of  their  land  was  4500 
bushels  of  rye,  4500  bushels  of  wheat,  6000  bush- 
els of  Indian  corn,  10,000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
5000  bushels  of  oats,  4000  lbs.  of  flax  and  hemp, 
100  bushels  of  barley  brewed  into  beer,  and  50 
gallons  of  sweet  oil  from  the  white  poppy. 

In  1810,  they  began  the  manufacture  of  broad- 
cloth; and  in  1811,  the  property  of  the  society, 
including  9000  acres  of  land,  with  improvements, 
was  estimated  at  no  less  a  sum  than  220,000 
dollars. 


THE  NEW  CAP, 

The  beneficial  effects  of  what  some  people 
stigmatize  by  the  name  of  luxuries  or  superflu- 
ities, is  well  exemplified  in  a  simple  little  story 
related  by  Dr.  Franklin.  "  The  skipper  of  a  shal- 
lop," he  says,  <«  employed  between  Cape  May 
and  Philadelphia,  had  done  us  some  small  service, 
for  which  he  refused  to  be  paid,  My  wife,  un- 
derstanding that  he  had  a  daughter,  sent  her  a 
present  of  a  new-fashioned  cap.  Three  years 
after,  this  skipper  being  at  my  house  with  an 
old  farmer  of  Cape  May,  his  passenger,  he  men- 
tioned the  cap,  and  how  much  his  daughter  had 
been  pleased  with  it.  But,  said  he,  it  proved  a 
dear  cap  to  our  congregation. — How  so  1 — 
When  my  daughter  appeared  with  it  at  meeting, 
it  was  so  much  admired,  that  all  the  girls  resolv- 
ed to  get  such  caps  from  Philadelphia;  and  my 
wife  and  I  computed  that  the  whole  could  not 
have  cost  less  than  an  hundred  pounds. — True, 
said  the  farmer,  but  you  do  not  tell  all  the  story. 
I  think  the  cap  was,  nevertheless,  an  advantage 
to  us;  for  it  was  the  first  thing  that  put  our  girls 
upon  knitting  worsted  mittens  for  sale  at  Phila- 
delphia, that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  buy 
caps. and  ribbons  there;  and  you  know  that  this 
industry  has  continued,  and  is  likely  to  continue, 
and  increase  to  a  much  greater  value,  and  to  an- 
swer better  purposes,  Upon  the  whole,  I  was 
more  reconciled  to  this  little  piece  of  luxury, 
since  not  only  the  girls  were  made  happier  by 
having  fine  caps,  but  the  Philadelphians  by  the 
supply  of  warm  mittens." 


FRANKLIN. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  memoirs,  is  particularly 
anxious  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  industn,  in 
order  that  his  posterity  may  know  the  use  of  a 
virtue,  to  which  he  wes  so  largely  indebted. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  life,  his  precepl 
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was  strengthened  by  an  example  of  the  most  re- 
markable industry,  of  which  he  furnishes  many 
instances.  When  a  printer,  he  was  engaged  in 
a  work  of  forty  sheets,  on  which  he  worked  ex- 
ceeding hard,  for  the  price  was  low.  "  I  com- 
posed," says  he,  "  a  sheet  a  day,  and  Meredith 
worked  it  off  at  press ;  it  was  often  eleven  at 
night,  and  sometimes  later,  before  I  had  finished 
my  distribution  for  the  next  day's  work;  for  the 
little  jobs  sent  in  by  our  other  friends,  now  and 
then  put  us  back.  But  so  determined  was  1  to 
continue  doing  a  sheet  a  day  of  the  folio,  that 
one  night  when  having  imposed  my  forms,  and  I 
thought  my  day's  work  over,  one  of  them  by  ac- 
cident was  broken,  and  two  pages  were  reduced 
to  pi  [a  printer's  term  for  the  type  getting  mix- 
ed and  in  confusion],  I  immediately  distributed 
and  composed  it  over  again  before  I  went  to  bed ; 
and  this  industry,  visible  to  our  neighbors,  be- 
gan to  give  us  character  and  credit ;  particularly 
I  was  told,  that  mention  being  made  of  the  new 
printing  office,  at  the  merchants'  every-night 
club,  the  general  opinion  was,  that  it  must  fail, 
there  being  already  two  printers  in  the  place, 
Keimer  and  Bradford ;  but  Dr.  Baird,  a  native 
of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  gave  a  contrary 
opinion.  '  For  the  industry  of  that  Franklin,' 
said  he,  '  is  superior  to  anything  I  ever  saw  of 
the  kind ;  I  see  him  still  at  work  when  I  go  home 
from  the  club,  and  he  is  at  work  again  before  his 
neighbors  are  out  of  bed.'  This  struck  the  rest, 
and  we  soon  after  had  offers  from  one  of  them  to 
supply  us  with  stationary ;  but  as  yet  we  did  not 
choose  to  engage  in  shop  business." 


AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

The  first  step  towards  marriage  among  the 
American  Indians,  is  a  proof  of  the  industry  of 
each  party.  The  parents  on  both  sides  having 
observed  an  attachment  between  two  young  per- 
sons, negociate  for  them.  This  generally  com- 
mences from  the  house  where  the  bridegroom 
lives,  whose  mother  is  the  negociatrix  for  him, 
and  begins  her  duties,  by  taking  a  good  leg  of 
venison,  or  bear's  meat,  or  something  else  of  the 
same  kind,  to  the  house  where  the  bride  dwells, 
not  forgetting  to  mention  that  her  son  had  killed 
it.  In  return  for  this,  the  mother  of  the  bride, 
if  she  otherwise  approves  of  the  match,  which 
she  well  understands  by  the  presents  to  be  intend- 
ed, will  prepare  a  good  dish  of  victuals,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labor  of  woman,  such  as  beans,  In- 
dian corn,  or  the  like,  and  then  taking  it  to  the 
house  where  the  bridegroom  lives,  will  say, 
"  This  is  the  produce  of  my  daughter's  field,  and 
she  also  prepared  it."  If,  afterwards,  the  mo- 
thers of  the  parties  are  enabled  to  tell  the  good 
news  to  each  other,  that  the  young  people  have 
pronounced  that  which  was  sent  them,  very 
good,  the  bargain  is  struck.  It  is  as  mu<di  as 
if  the  young  man  had  said  to  the  girl,  "  I  am 
able  to  provide  you  at  all  times  with  meat  to 
eat !  "  and  she  had  replied,  "  and  such  good 
victuals  from  the  field,  you  shall  have  from  me  !  " 
From  this  time,  presents  of  this  kind  are  con- 
tinued on  both  sides ;  and  the  friendship  between 
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the  two  families  increasing,  they  do  their  domes- 
tic and  field  work  jointly;  and  when  the  young 
people  have  agreed  to  live  together,  the  parents 
supply  them  with  necessaries,  such  as  a  kettle, 
dishes  or  bowls,  as  well  as  with  axes,  hoes,  &c. 
to  work  in  the  field. 


HUMANITY  OF   CARAIB  INDIANS. 

Captain  Aubin,  with  a  crew  of  nine  men,  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1756.  The  ship,  which  was  a  bark 
of  eighty  tons,  filled  so  rapidly  with  water,  that 
some  of  the  men  were  drowned  in  their  ham- 
mocks. Captain  Aubin,  with  the  mate  and  two 
of  the  crew,  got  into  the  boat,  which  was  leaky, 
without  any  provisions  or  water,  without  a  sail 
or  oars,  or  any  implement  except  a  knife. 
Thirteen  onions  were  picked  up  near  the  ship 
before  leaving  her.  With  much  labor  the  planks 
which  had  lined  the  bottom  of  the  boat  were  got 
up,  and  a  mast  formed  of  them.  A  piece  of 
plank  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  yard,  and  to 
this  was  fixed  one  of  the  sailors'  trowsers, 
which  served  as  a  sail.  A  shirt  was  cut  into 
strips,  which  were  twisted,  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  rigging.  The  boat  continued  to  leak  so 
much,  that  one  of  the  men  was  incessantly  occu- 
pied in  baling  out  the  water  by  means  of  the 
captain's  Dutch  hat.  Such  was  the  melancholy 
situation  of  these  men,  who  were  naked,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea. 

Hunger  and  thirst  were  resisted  for  two  days 
with  great  patience;  but  on  the  third  day,  Cap- 
tain Aubin  killed  a  dog  which  they  had  taken 
on  board.  The  animal's  blood  was  caught  in  a 
hat,  out  of  which  the  men  eagerly  drank  by  turns, 
and  felt  themselves  very  much  refreshed  by  it. 
The  flesh  of  the  dog,  and  a  flying  fish,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  boat,  were  also  a  great  relief. 
On  the  eighth  day,  the  two  seamen  died;  and 
the  captain  and  mate  were  so  weak,  as  to  be 
unable  to  stand  upright,  or  steer  the  boat.  To 
their  inexpressible  joy,  however,  the  high  land 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Tobago 
was  discovered  in  the  evening;  and  keeping  the 
boat  towards  it  all  night,  a  current  in  the  morn-* 
ing  cast  them  on  the  beach  at  the  easternmost 
part  of  the  island. 

They  had  not  remained  here  long,  when  they 
were  discovered  by  some  native  Caraibs,  who 
first  brought  them  food,  and  then  conveyed  them 
to  their  huts  in  Man  of  War  Bay.  Captain 
Aubin  was  laid  in  their  only  hammock ;  a  very 
palatable  mess  of  herbs  and  broth  was  prepared 
by  a  woman  for  him,  and  his  wounds  were 
dressed  with  a  decoction  of  tobacco.  Every 
morning  the  men  lifted  him  from  the  hammock, 
and  carried  him  in  their  arms  under  the  shade 
of  a  lemon  tree,  where  they  covered  him  with 
plantain  leaves,  to  shelter  him  from  the  beams 
of  the  sun.  Similar  attentions  were  paid  to 
the  mate ;  and  the  Caraibs  were  so  generous,  as 
to  give  to  each  a  pair  of  trowsers  and  a  shirt, 
which  they  had  obtained  from  ships  casually 
arriving  there  to  trade  for  turtle  and  tortoise? 
shell. 
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Such  was  the  care  and  attention  experienced 
by  Captain  Aubin,  that  in  about  three  weeks  he 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  support  himself 
on  crutches.  The  natives  crowded  from  all  parts 
of  the  island  to  see  him,  and  none  came  empty- 
handed;  but  some  brought  one  thing,  some 
another,  for  their  relief. 

Captain  Aubin  gave  the  natives  several  boards, 
with  his  name  cut  upon  them,  to  be  shown  to  any 
ships  which  might  casually  touch  at  the  coast. 
At  length  a  vessel  in  a  voyage  to  Martinique  saw 
one  of  the  boards,  and  made  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation  first  known  at  Martinique,  and 
thence  it  reached  Barbadoes. 

His  fate  having  been  made  known  at  Barba- 
does, a  small  vessel  was  dispatched  in  quest  of 
him,  and  he  and  his  mate  were  thus  enabled  to 
leave  the  hospitable  Caraibs,  after  having  lived 
nine  weeks  on  their  bounty;  and  when  prepar- 
ed to  depart,  they  still  furnished  a  quantity  of 
poultry,  roots,  and  fruits  for  the  voyage.  About 
thirty  men,  women,  and  children  accompanied 
him  to  the  beach,  and  all  appeared  impressed 
with  the  deepest  regret  at  his  departure. 

SLAVERY  AT  THE  HAVANA. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  at 
the  Havana,  and  some  other  places,  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  their  slaves,  are  calculated  to 
effect  so  desirable  an  object  gradually.  As  soon 
as  a  slave  is  landed,  his  name,  price,  &c.  are 
entered  in  a  public  register ;  and  the  master  is 
obliged  by  law  to  allow  him  one  working  day  in 
every  week  to  himself,  besides  Sunday;  so  that, 
if  the  slave  choose  to  work  for  his  master  on  that 
day,  he  receives  the  wages  of  a  free  man  for  it; 
and  whatever  he  gains  by  his  labor  on  that  day 
is  so  secured  to  him  by  law,  that  the  master  can- 
not deprive  him  of  it.  This,  which  is  certainly 
a  very  considerable  step  towards  abolishing  ab- 
solute slavery,  was  one  of  the  old  Spanish  laws. 

As  soon  as  the  slave  is  able,  by  his  first  day's 
work,  to  purchase  another  working  day,  the 
master  is  obliged  to  sell  it  to  him  at  a  propor- 
tionate price,  viz.  one  fifth  part  of  the  original 
cost;  and  so,  likewise,  the  remaining  four  days, 
at  the  same  rate,  whenever  the  slave  is  able  to 
redeem  them  ;  after  which,  he  is  absolutely  free. 
This  is  such  an  excitement  to  industry,  that  even 
the  most  indolent  are  roused  to  activity;  so  ab- 
horrent is  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  most  ignorant 
and  uneducated  being,  whether  African  or  Eu- 
ropean. 

THE  JESUITS  IN  PARAGUAY. 

A  remarkable  example  of  a  society  of  mutual 
co-operation,  was  formed  by  the  Jesuits,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  in  Paraguay. 
They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  takes  place  among  men, 
when  they  first  begin  to  unite  together ;  strangers 
to  the  arts,  subsisting  precariously  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  hardly  acquainted  with  the  first 
principle  of  subordination  and  government.  The 
Jesuits  set  themselves  to  instruct  and  to  civilize 


these  savages.  They  taught  them  to  cultivate 
the  ground,  to  rear  tame  animals,  and  to  build 
houses.  They  brought  them  to  live  together  in 
villages,  and  trained  them  to  arts  and  manufac- 
tures. They  made  them  taste  the  sweets  of  so- 
ciety, and  accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of 
serenity  and  order.  These  people  became  the 
subjects  of  their  benefactors,  who  governed  them 
with  a  tender  attention,  resembling  that  with 
which  a  father  directs  his  children.  Respected 
and  beloved,  a  few  Jesuits  presided  over  some 
hundred  thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a 
perfect  equality  among  all  the  members  of  the 
community.  Each  of  them  was  obliged  to  labor, 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public.  The 
produce  of  their  fields,  together  with  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  of  every  kind,  were  deposited  in 
common  store-houses,  from  which  each  individ- 
ual received  everything  necessary  for  the  6upply 
of  his  wants.  By  this  institution,  almost  all  the 
passions  which  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  and 
render  the  members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extin- 
guished. An  admonition  from  a  Jesuit,  a  slight 
mark  of  infamy,  or,  on  some  singular  occasion, 
a  few  lashes  with  a  whip,  were  sufficient  to  main- 
tain good  order  among  these  innocent  and  happy 
people. 


THE  SHAKERS. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  is  a  religious 
society  called  the  Shakers,  which  is  established 
upon  the  principle  of  a  community  of  property, 
on  the  system  of  united  labor  and  expenditure. 
The  advantages  are  equally  participated  by  all, 
without  any  distinction  whatever.  Almost  every 
article  of  food  that  can  be  produced,  is  of  their 
own  growth ;  and  they  not  only  manufacture 
nearly  all  their  own  clothing,  but  also  several 
articles  for  sale.  Some  of  the  men  are  skilful 
mechanics,  as  others  are  farmers,  &c.  ;  and 
have  completed  some  inventions  which  would 
have  entitled  them  to  patents,  but  that  they  never 
take  any,  believing  it  to  be  wrong  that  one  man 
should  have  an  exclusive  right  over  any  invention. 

They  avoid  all  unnecessary  intercourse  with 
others ;  they  even  decline  mending  the  roads  with 
other  people;  the  road-masters,  therefore,  let 
them  take  as  much  of  the  road  to  repair  as  they 
please,  and  work  it  as  they  please ;  and  their 
share  is  always  well  done,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  magistrates.  Although  each  has  an  ap- 
pointed place  and  occupation,  yet,  in  hay  time 
and  harvest,  all  are  united,  and  quickly  secure 
the  whole.  The  women's  work  is  done  by  turns, 
so  that  the  same  women  are  only  employed  at 
one  kind  of  work  a  limited  period  annually. 
Thus,  four  to  cook,  four  in  the  dairy,  eight  to 
wash,  &c.  for  one  month,  when  they  are  relieved 
by  others ;  spinning,  weaving,  &c.  are  also  done 
by  rotation. 

This  number  of  individuals  composing  one  of 
these  establishments,  varies  from  one  to  eight 
hundred ;  the  quantity  of  land  also  varies  from 
one  to  ten  thousand  acres.  They  buy  up  neigh- 
boring farms,  as  the  enlargement  of  their  num- 
bers and  funds  make  it  necessary.     The  bounda. 
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rles  of  their  settlements  at  Lebanon  and  Hancock 
were  formerly  three  miles  apart,  but  two  farms 
now  only  separate  them.  A  traveller  who  has 
heard  of  these  people,  can  generally  know  when 
he  is  come  to  their  possessions,  from  the  excellent 
improvements,  fences,  &c.  A  shaker  boy  being 
once  asked  how  they  managed  with  their  neigh- 
bors as  to  the  fences,  &c.  he  replied,  "  We  man- 
age without  much  difficulty,  for  if  we  make  ours 
good,  they  generally  follow  the  example;  if  they 
do  not  quite  so  much  as  their  share,  we  do  a  little 
more  than  ours,  and,  in  time,  they  come  tolerably 
near  to  what  they  ought  to  be ;  sometimes  we 
shame  them  to  compliance  even  in  the  outset." 


INDIAN  WAR  DANCE. 

The  war  dances  of  the  American  Indians  have 
nothing  engaging  in  them,  their  object  being  to 
strike  terror  in  the  beholders.  They  are  dressed 
and  painted,  or  rather  bedaubed  with  paint, 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  occasion.  They 
hold  the  murderous  weapon  in  their  hand,  and 
imitate,  in  their  dance,  all  the  warlike  attitudes, 
motions,  and  actions,  which  are  usual  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy,  and  strive  to  excel 
each  other  by  their  terrific  looks  and  gestures. 
They  generally  perform  round  a  painted  post  set 
up  for  that  purpose,  in  a  large  room  or  place  en- 
closed or  surrounded  with  posts,  and  roofed 
with  the  bark  of  trees  ;  sometimes  also  this 
dance  is  executed  in  the  open  air.  There  eve- 
ry man  presents  himself  in  warrior's  array,  con- 
temptuously looking  upon  the  painted  post,  as 
if  it  was  the  enemy  whom  he  is  about  to  en- 
gage ;  as  he  passes  by  it,  he  strikes,  stabs,  grasps, 
pretends  to  scalp,  to  cut,  to  run  through;  in 
short,  endeavors  to  show  what  he  could  do  to 
a  real  enemy,  if  he  had  him  in  his  power. 

PARAGUAY  AMUSEMENTS. 

When  the  Jesuits  first  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  gigantic  power  which  they  afterwards  es- 
tablished in  Paraguay,  they  took  equal  care  to 
employ  and  amuse  the  people.  The  natural  ap- 
titude of  the  Indians  for  music  was  encouraged, 
and  their  strong  propensity  for  dancing  indulged, 
by  making  it  a  part  of  all  their  religious  cere- 
monies. Boys  and  youths  were  the  performers; 
the  grown  men  and  all  the  females  assisted  only 
as  spectators,  apart  from  each  other;  the  great 
square  was  the  place,  and  the  rector  and  his 
coadjutor  were  seated  in  the  church-porch,  to 
preside.  The  performances  were  dramatic  fig- 
ure dances,  for  which  the  Catholic  mythology 
furnished  subjects  in  abundance.  Sometimes 
they  were  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  whose  flags 
and  laurels  were  then  brought  forth;  each  of 
the  dancers  bore  a  letter  of  her  name  upon  a 
shield,  and  in  the  evolutions  of  the  dance  the  whole 
were  brought  together,  and  displayed  in  their 
just  order;  at  intervals  they  stopt  before  her 
image,  and  bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground. 
Sometimes  they  represented  a  battle  between 
the  Christians  and  Moors,  always  to  the  proper 
discomfiture  of  the   misbelievers.      The   three 


kings  of  the  east  formed  the  subject  of  another 
pageant;  the  Nativity,  of  another;  but  that 
which,  perhaps,  gave  most  delight,  was  the  bat- 
tle between  Michael  and  the  dragon,  with  all 
his  imps.  These  stories  were  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  autos,  or  sacred  plays, 
(like  the  mysteries  of  the  ancient  drama)  in 
which  no  female  actors  were  admitted;  the 
dresses  and  decorations  were  public  property, 
and  deposited  among  the  public  stores,  under  the 
rector's  care.  The  Jesuits,  who  incorporated 
men  of  all  descriptions  in  their  admirably-formed 
society,  had,  at  one  time,  a  famous  dancing  mas- 
ter in  Paraguay,  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Cardiel; 
who,  whether  he  had  formerly  practised  the 
art  as  a  professor,  or  was  only  an  amateur,  took 
so  much  delight  in  it,  that  he  taught  the  Indians 
no  fewer  than  seventy  different  dances,  all,  as 
we  are  assured,  strictly  decorous.  Sometimes 
the  two  acts  of  music  and  dancing  were  com- 
bined, as  in  Ancient  Greece,  and  the  performers, 
with  different  bands  of  hand  instruments,  danced 
in  accordance  to  their  own  playing. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  DANCES. 

The  dance  of  the  South  American  Indians  is 
not  only  amusing,  but  scientific,  and  would  create 
wonder  and  applause  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  leader  of  the  dance  is  styled  their  chief,  or 
Indian  king,  to  whom  the  others  pay  implicit 
obedience.  The  chief  and  twelve  Indian  lads, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  country,  namely,  a  short 
petticoat  tied  round  the  waist,  and  decorated 
with  various  colored  feathers,  compose  the 
whole  of  the  body  dress ;  the  petticoat  extends 
almost  to  the  knees,  and  is  very  tastefully  orna- 
mented ;  round  the  head,  a  coronet  of  colored 
paper,  decorated  with  plumes  of  feathers,  is  dis- 
played, and  the  long  twisted  black  hair  gives  a 
finished  appearance  to  the  whole.  The  chief 
alone  wears  a  mantle,  adorned  with  pieces  of 
scarlet  cloth,  gracefully  thrown  over  his  shoulders ; 
and  with  a  sort  of  sceptre  in  his  hand,  commands 
the  whole.  He  wears  a  large  coronet  on  his 
head.  The  boys  are  all  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  having  formed  themselves  into  two 
lines,  their  king  walks  down  the  middle,  and 
seats  himself  in  the  chair  of  state.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  personate  Montezuma,  who,  on  receiving 
a  letter  from  Cortez,  demanding  the  uncondition- 
al surrender  of  his  person  and  treasures,  is  so  ir- 
ritated as  to  cause  him  to  tear  the  letter  in  pieces 
before  his  body-guard,  and  having  imparted  to 
them  its  contents,  demands  of  them,  if  they  are  wil- 
ling to  die  in  their  Inca's  defence  1  Their  answer 
is  an  instantaneous  prostration  of  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  their  monarch,  in  token  of  their  firm 
resolution  to  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  to  die  in  his  cause.  They  then  on  a  sudden 
arise,  and  having  strung  their  bows,  showtheir  rea- 
diness for  immediate  battle.  The  piece  then  con- 
cludes, and  dancing  recommences.  The  pole 
dance  in  general  closes  the  diversion  of  the  af- 
ternoon ;  a  dance  so  called  from  the  use  of  a 
pole,  about  ten  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  inches 
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in  circumference.  At  the  head  is  a  round  ball 
or  truck,  immediately  under  which  are  fastened 
twelve  differently  colored,  or  variously  striped, 
pieces  of  French  tape,  about  half  an  inch  broad, 
and  about  twelve  feet  each  piece  in  length.  The 
pole  being  kept  perpendicularly  supported,  each 
Indian  lays  hold  of  a  line  of  tape,  which  is 
drawn  to  its  full  length,  the  whole  forming  a 
large  circle  around  the  pole,  one  regularly  covering 
his  companion  in  front.  At  a  signal  from  the 
chief,  the  music  strikes  up  a  favorite  tune,  and 
the  circle  becomes  in  motion,  half  of  the  perfor- 
mers facing  to  the  right  about;  on  the  second 
signal,  each  steps  off,  and  meeting  the  others, 
they  pass  on  in  succession,  right  and  left,  and  so 
continue  until  the  twelve  lines  of  tape  are  en- 
twined in  chequered  order  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pole ;  and  so  regular  is  the  ap- 
pearance, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  mis- 
take. A  halt  for  the  moment  takes  place,  and 
the  same  process  is  again  renewed  to  unwind 
the  tape,  which  is  as  regularly  completed  as 
before,  by  inverting  the  dance,  and  leading  from 
left  to  right.  It  is  not  only  graceful,  but  the 
movements  of  the  whole  are  in  step  and  time  to 
various  cadences  which  the  instrument,  usually 
a  violin,  produces. 


PATAGONIAN  SLINGING. 

The  natives  of  Patagonia  are  singularly  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  sling,  which  consists  of  two 
round  stones,  each  weighing  above  a  pound,  cov- 
ered with  leather,  and  fastened  to  the  two  ends 
of  a  string,  about  eight  feet  long.  When  they 
want  to  use  it,  one  stone  is  left  in  the  hand,  and 
the  other  whirled  round  the  head,  until  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  sufficient  force,  and  then 
it  is  discharged  at  the  object.  The  Patagoni- 
ans  are  so  expert  in  the  management  of  this  dou- 
ble-headed shot,  that  they  will  hit  a  mark  the 
size  of  a  shilling  with  both  the  stones,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  yards.  It  is  not  their  custom  to 
strike  either  the  guanico  or  the  ostrich  with  them 
in  the  chase;  but  they  discharge  them  so  that 
the  cord  comes  against  the  legs  of  the  ostrich,  or 
two  of  the  legs  of  the  guanico,  and  is  twisted 
rounded  them  by  the  force  and  swing  of  the  balls, 
so  that  the  animal,  being  unable  to  run,  becomes 
An  easy  prey  to  the  hunter. 


HUNTING  THE  BEAR. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians,  hunting 
the  bear  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  A 
principal  warrior  gives  a  general  invitation  to 
all  the  hunters,  who  having  selected  their  spot, 
proceed  towards  it  in  a  direct  line,  driving  be- 
fore them  and  encircling  all  the  beasts  they  can 
find  in  their  way,  searching  every  hollow  tree, 
and  every  place,  where  a  bear  might  retreat. 
as  soon  as  a  bear  is  killed,  a  hunter  puts  into 
his  mouth  a  lighted  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  blowing 
into  it,  fills  the  throat  with  the  smoke,  conjuring 
the  spirit  of  the  animal  not  to  resent  what  they 
are  going  to  do  to  its  body,  nor  to  render  their 
future  chases  unsuccessful.     As  the  beast  makes 


no  reply,  they  cut  out  the  string  of  the  tongue, 
and  throw  it  into  the  fire.  If  it  crackles  and 
runs  in,  which  it  is  almost  sure  to  do,  they  con- 
sider it  as  a  good  omen;  if  not,  they  consider 
that  the  spirit  of  the  beast  is  not  appeased,  and 
that  the  chase  of  the  next  year  will  be  unfortu- 
nate. The  hunters  return  home  with  great 
pride,  for  to  kill  a  bear  is  one  of  their  greatest 
triumphs. 


CURING  A  HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

A  gentleman  who  had  for  a  long  time  fancied 
himself  dying  of  a  liver  complaint,  was  advised 
by  Dr.  Crawford,  of  Baltimore,  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  State  of  Ohio.  After  travelling 
three  months,  he  returned  home,  apparently  in 
good  health ;  but  upon  receiving  information  of 
the  death  of  a  twin-brother,  who  had  actually  died 
of  a  scirrhous  liver,  he  immediately  staggered, 
and  falling  down,  cried  out  that  he  was  dead; 
and  had,  as  he  always  expected,  died  of  a  liver 
complaint.  Dr.  Crawford  being  sent  for,  im- 
mediately attended;  and  on  being  informed  of 
the  notion  which  had  seized  the  hypochondriac, 
immediately  exclaimed,  "  O  yes,  the  gentleman 
is  certainly  dead,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
his  liver  was  the  death  of  him.  However,  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  I  will  hasten  to  cut  him  open 
before  putrefaction  takes  place."  He  called  for 
a  carving-knife,  and  whetting  it  as  a  butcher 
would  to  open  a  dead  calf,  he  stepped  up  to  him, 
and  began  to  open  his  waistcoat.  The  hypo- 
chondriac became  so  horribly  frightened,  that 
he  leaped  up  with  the  agility  of  a  rabbit,  and 
crying  out,  "  Murder  !  Murder  !  Murder  !  "  ran 
off  with  a  speed  that  would  have  defied  a  score 
of  doctors  to  catch  him.  After  running  a  con- 
siderable distance,  until  he  was  almost  exhausted, 
he  halted;  and  not  finding  the  doctor  at  his 
heels,  soon  became  composed.  From  that  period, 
this  gentleman  was  never  known  to  complain  of 
his  liver ;  nor  had  he  for  more  than  twenty  years 
afterwards,  any  symptoms  of  this  disease. 


RETURNING  FROM   SLAVERY. 

"The  records  of  slavery,"  says  the  writer  of 
a  letter  from  Free  Town,  Sierra  Leone,  of  recent 
date,  "  have  produced  few  cases  like  that  which 
we  are  about  to  relate.  An  African,  who  was 
carried  off  as  a  slave  from  the  banks  of  the  Sen- 
egal, above  thirty  years  since,  has  recently 
returned  to  Goree  from  the  Havana,  with  a 
very  numerous  family  of  children  and  grand- 
children, daughters  and  sons-in-law,  all  free. 
The  patriarch  of  this  family  was  very  laborious 
and  industrious;  and,  by  the  earnings  of  ad- 
ditional labor  beyond  that  required  of  him  as  a 
tradesman-slave,  he  realized  enough  to  purchase 
his  freedom,  according  to  the  Spanish  custom. 
He  also  redeemed  those  of  his  family  and  con- 
nexions who  were  in  bondage;  and,  being  de- 
sirous to  finish  his  days  in  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
and  to  bring  his  descendants  with  him,  he  haa 
reached  Goree  with  the  whole,  but  there  the 
younger  branches  stop.     The  son.-*,  who  know 
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no  other  country  but  the  Havana,  and  who 
are  Spaniards  in  language,  habits,  and  modes  of 
living,  were  very  much  disinclined  to  the  voyage, 
and  they  refuse  absolutely  to  pass  from  Goree 
into  the  interior." 


CHANGING  PLACES. 

At  the  battle  of  Poetillos  in  Mexico,  gained 
by  General  Mina  over  the  Royalists,  a  trumpeter 
was  made  prisoner  by  a  major  of  the  Royalist 
cavalry,  who  immediately  forced  him  to  dismount, 
and  gave  him  his  carbine  to  carry.  The  trumpeter 
soon  ascertained  that  it  was  loaded;  and  when 
he  found  that  the  enemy's  troops  were  in  a  state 
of  confusion,  he  suddenly  presented  the  carbine 
at  the  major,  and  peremptorily  ordered  him  to 
dismount.  He  did  so ;  and  the  trumpeter,  jump- 
ing into  the  saddle,  ordered  the  major  to  march 
before  him,  observing,  "As  you  are  obliged  to 
walk,  sir,  1  '11  not  trouble  you  to  carry  the  gun." 


FAMILY  OF  THE  SUNS. 
The  Natches,  who  formerly  inhabited  a  vast 
extent  of  country  to  the  westward  of  the  Misssi- 
6ippi,  were  under  the  dominion  of  one  grand 
chief,  called  the  Great  Sun ;  and  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  superior  chiefs,  or  suns,  all  related  to 
the  Great  Sun.  When  any  of  the  Suns  died, 
their  wives  were  obliged  to  accompany  them  to 
the  Land  of  Spirits;  and  the  law  also  con- 
demned every  Natches  to  death  who  had  married 
a  girl  of  the  blood  of  the  Suns,  should  he 
happen  to  survive  her. 

A  young  Indian  called  Etteacteal,  heedless  of 

the  peril  he  run,  married  a  girl  of  the  blood  of 

the  Suns.     Not  long  after,  she  fell  sick;   and 

Etteacteal,  seeing  the   hour   of  trial   at   hand, 

suddenly  lost  all  wish  for  dying  on  her  funeral 

pile.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  saw  his  wife 

at  the  point  of  death,  he  took  to  flight,  embarked 

in  a  piragua  on  the  Mississippi,  and  came  to 

New    Orleans.        He    put    himself  under    the 

protection  of  M.  de  Bienville,  the  then  governor, 

and  offered  to  be  his  huntsman.     The  governor 

accepted  his  services,  and  interested  himself  for 

him  with  the  Natches,  who  declared  that  he  had 

nothing  more  to  fear,  the  ceremony  being  past, 

and  he  was  accordingly  no  longer  a  lawful  prize. 

Etteacteal,  being  thus  assured,  ventured  to 

return   to   his    nation ;     and,   without    settling 

among  them,  he  made  several  voyages  thither: 

he  happened  to  be  there,  when  the  Sun,  called 

the  Stung  Serpent,  brother  to  the  Grand  Sun, 

died:    he  was  a  relation   of  the   late  wife   of 

Etteacteal ;   and  they  resolved  to  make  him  now 

pay  his  debt.     M.  de  Bienville  had  been  recalled 

to  France,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  Natches 

thought  that  the  protector's  absence  had  annulled 

the   reprieve  granted  to  the  protected  person, 

and  accordingly  caused  him  to  be  arrested.     As 

soon  as  the  poor  fellow  found  himself  in  the  hut 

of  the  grand  chief  of  war,   together  with  the 

other  victims  destined  to  be  sacrificed  to   the 

Stung  Serpent,  he  gave  vent  to  the  excess  of 

his  grief.     The  favorite  wife   of  the  late  Sim, 


who  was  also  to  be  sacrificed,  and  who  saw  the 
preparations  for  her  death  with  firmness,  and 
seemed  impatient  to  rejoin  her  husband,  hearing 
Etteacteal's  complaints  and  groans,  said  to  him: 
"  Art  thou  no  warrior  1 "  He  answered,  **  Yes, 
I  am  one."  "However,"  said  she,  "thou 
criest,  life  is  dear  to  thee;  and  as  that  is  the 
case,  it  is  not  fit  that  thou  shouldst  go  along 
with  us,  go  with  the  women."  Etteacteal 
replied,  "  True,  life  is  dear  to  me;  it  would  be 
well,  if  I  walked  yet  on  earth  till  the  death  of 
the  Great  Sun,  and  I  would  die  with  him." 
"Go  thy  way,"  said  the  favorite;  "it  is  not 
fit  that  thou  shouldst  die  with  us,  and  that  thy 
heart  should  remain  behind  on  earth ;  once 
more  get  away,  and  let  me  see  thee  no  more." 

Etteacteal  did  not  stay  to  hear  this  again 
repeated  to  him ;  he  disappeared  like  lightning. 
Three  old  women,  however,  two  of  whom  were 
his  relations,  offered  to  pay  his  debt ;  their  age 
and  their  infirmities  had  disgusted  them  with 
life ;  neither  of  them  had  been  able  to  use  their 
legs  for  a  long  while.  They  were  despatched 
in  the  evening,  one  at  the  door  of  the  Stung 
Serpent,  and  the  other  two  upon  the  place 
before  the  temple. 

The  morning  after  this  execution,  they  made 
everything  ready  for  the  convoy  of  the  Stung 
Serpent  to  the  Land  of  Spirits ;  and  the  hour 
being  come,  the  great  master  of  the  ceremonies 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  adorned  suitably 
to  his  quality;  the  victims  who  were  to  accom- 
pany the  deceased  prince  to  the  mansion  of 
spirits,  now  came  forth;  they  consisted  of  the 
favorite  wife  of  the  deceased,  of  his  second  wife, 
his  chancellor,  his  physician,  his  hired  man  J 
that  is,  his  first  servant,  and  some  old  women. 

The  favorite  went  to  the  Great  Sun,  with 
whom  there  were  several  Frenchmen,  to  take 
leave  of  him;  she  gave  orders  for  the  Suns  of 
both  sexes,  that  were  her  children,  to  appear ; 
and  spoke  to  the  following  effect: 

"  Children,  this  is  the  day  on  which  I  am  to 
tear  myself  from  your  arms,  and  to  follow  your 
father's  steps;  who  waits  for  me  in  the  Country 
of  Spirits :  if  I  were  to  yield  to  your  tears,  I 
would  injure  my  love,  and  fail  in  my  duty.  I 
have  done  enough  for  you,  by  bearing  you  next 
my  heart,  and  by  suckling  you  with  my  breasts. 
You  that  are  descended  of  his  blood,  and  fed  by 
my  milk ;  ought  you  to  shed  tears  1  Rejoice 
rather  that  you  are  Suns  and  warriors;  you  are 
bound  to  give  examples  of  firmness  and  valor  to 
the  whole  nation:  go,  my  children,  I  have  pro- 
vided for  all  your  wants,  by  procuring  you 
friends ;  my  friends,  and  those  of  your  father, 
are  your's  too ;  I  leave  you  amidst  them  ;  they 
are  the  French,  they  are  tender-hearted,  and 
generous;  make  yourselves  worthy  of  their 
esteem,  not  degenerating  from  your  race;  al- 
ways act  openly  with  them,  and  never  implore 
them  with  meanness." 

"  Are  you  Frenchmen1?"  said  she,  turning 
herself  towards  our  officers ;  "  I  recommend  mv 
orphan  children  to  you;  they  will  know  no 
other  fathers  but  you,  you  ought  to  protect 
them." 
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After  that,  she  got  up,  and  followed  by  her 
troop,  returned  to  her  husband's  hut,  with  a 
surprising  firmness. 

A  noble  woman  came  to  join  herself  to  the 
victims,  of  her  own  accord;  being  engaged  by 
the  friendship  she  bore  the  Stung  Serpent,  to 
follow  him  into  the  other  world.  The  Euro- 
peans called  her  the  haughty  lady,  on  account  of 
her  majestic  deportment,  and  her  proud  air; 
and  because  she  only  frequented  the  company  of 
the  most  distinguished  Frenchmen ;  they  regret- 
ted her  much,  because  she  had  the  knowledge  of 
several  simples,  with  which  she  had  saved  the 
lives  of  many  of  their  sick.  This  moving  sight 
filled  them  with  grief  and  horror.  The  favorite 
wife  of  the  deceased,  rose  up  and  spoke  to  them 
with  a  smiling  countenance.  "  I  die  without 
fear,"  said  she;  "grief  does  not  embitter  my 
last  hours;  I  recommend  my  children  to  you; 
whenever  you  see  them,  noble  Frenchmen,  re- 
member that  you  have  loved  their  father;  and 
that  he  was,  till  death,  a  true  and  sincere  friend 
of  your  nation,  whom  he  loved  more  than  himself. 
The  Disposer  of  Life  has  been  pleased  to  call 
him,  and  I  shall  soon  go  and  join  him;  I  shall 
tell  him  that  I  have  seen  your  hearts  moved  at 
the  sight  of  his  corpse ;  do  not  be  grieved,  we 
shall  be  longer  friends  in  the  Land  of  Spirits 
than  here,  because  we  do  not  die  there  again." 

At  the  hour  intended  for  the  ceremony,  they 
made  the  victims  swallow  little  balls,  or  pills  of 
tobacco,  in  order  to  make  them  giddy,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  take  the  sensation  of  pain  from  them; 
after  that,  they  were  all  strangled,  and  put  upon 
mats ;  the  favorite  upon  the  right,  the  other  wife 
on  the  left;  and  the  others  according  to  their 
rank. 


FATAL   DETENTION. 

Some  years  ago,  a  young  woman  of  the  name 
of  Wilson,  who  lived  near  Philadelphia,  was 
capitally  convicted  of  a  crime,  committed  in  the 
hope  of  concealing  her  shame,  and  condemned 
to  die.  The  day  of  execution  was  appointed. 
In  the  mean  time,  her  brother  used  his  utmost 
efforts  to  obtain  a  pardon  from  the  governor. 
He  at  length  succeeded,  and  hastened  to  save  his 
sister;  his  horse  foamed  and  bled  as  he  spurred 
him  on,  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  succeeding, 
but  an  unpropitious  rain  had  swelled  the  stream ; 
he  was  compelled  to  pace  the  bank,  while  his 
heart  was  ready  to  break,  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
rushing  waters  that  threatened  to  blast  his  only 
hope.  The  very  moment  that  a  ford  was  at  all 
practicable,  he  dashed  through  the  river,  and 
arrived  at  the  place  of  execution ;  but,  alas!  he 
was  too  late,  and  could  only  witness  the  last 
struggles  of  his  sister,  on  the  fatal  scaffold. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  brother,  who 
from  that  moment  quitted  society,  and  endeavor- 
ed to  be  a  solitary  recluse,  as  much  as  was 
possible.  He  retired  into  the  hills  of  Dauphin 
County,  in  Pennsylvania,  whore  he  lived  much 
respected  for  his  calm  and  tranquil  life,  and  for 
the  ardent  affection  which  had  estranged  him 
from  the  world. 


ANECDOTES. 

/ 

PATRIOT  MOTHER, 

In  the  revolution  of  South  America,  the 
females  of  Caraccas  took  a  considerable  share, 
by  their  influence  over  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren. One  of  these,  Madame  Montilla,  a  lady 
of  noble  family,  had  three  sons  in  the  army ;  the 
eldest  retired  to  North  America,  in  disgust  at 
the  conduct  of  Miranda,  who  he  foresaw  would 
be  the  ruin  of  his  country.  The  second  son, 
Pablo,  was  induced,  by  the  arts  of  a  step-brother, 
to  desert  over  to  Monteverde,  when  on  his  way 
to  Caraccas.  The  mother  was  so  incensed  at 
his  conduct,  that,  in  a  formal  manner,  she  disin- 
herited him. 

t After  Monteverde  had  got  possession  of  Ca- 
raccas, he  waited  upon  her,  and  expostulated 
with  her  on  what  he  called  the  rash  step  she 
had  taken ;  hinting,  that  if  she  would  alter  her 
will,  and  revoke  her  sentiments  against  Pablo, 
her  other  son,  Thomas,  who  was  then  in  chains 
in  a  dungeon  in  Laguira,  should  be  released. 
Indignant  at  such  a  proposal,  she  exclaimed, 
with  all  the  pride  and  firmness  of  a  Roman 
matron,  "I  glory  in  what  I  have  done;  and 
while  my  son  Pablo  may  descend  to  the  grave 
with  the  curses  of  his  mother  on  his  head,  I  shall 
exult  in  my  son  Thomas  expiring  in  chains,  a 
martyr  to  liberty  and  his  country,  rather  than  he 
should  have  his  freedom  on  such  dishonorable 
conditions."  The  general  departed  in  confusion 
at  this  display  of  female  patriotism,  and  wa8 
compelled  to  respect,  where  he  could  not  punish. 

"THE  WHITE  WOMAN." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  evacuation  of  Fort  du 
Quesne,  in  1758,  a  party  of  Indians  carried  off 
from  Marsh  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  whole 
family  of  the  name  of  Jamieson,  consisting  of 
the  father,  mother,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters, 
and  hurried  with  them  into  the  wilderness.  On 
the  third  day  of  their  captivity,  the  Indians  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  many  white  people  were 
in  pursuit  of  them;  and  rather  than  yield  up 
their  prisoners  alive,  they  slew  the  whole  family, 
with  the  exception  of  the  youngest  daughter, 
Mary  Jamieson,  a  girl  of  the  age  of  thirteen. 
The  last  words  which  the  mother  of  this  unfor- 
tunate creature  spoke  to  her,  before  the  fatal 
weapon  released  her  from  the  sorrows  of  life, 
were,  "  Not  at  present  to  attempt  to  run  away, 
not  to  forget  her  English,  not  to  forget  her  God." 
The  Indians  carried  her  first  to  the  vicinity  of 
Little  Beaver  Creek,  and  afterwards  to  a  Shaw- 
nee town,  far  below,  where  their  expedition 
terminated.  Here  the  captive  girl  lived  till  she 
attained  to  womanhood,  when  she  married  an 
Indian,  by  whom  she  had  several  children. 
Once  she  attempted  to  desert  the  place,  and 
make  her  escape  to  the  white  people,  and  had 
proceeded  through  the  pathless  wood  many  miles, 
when  the  fond  yearnings  of  a  mother  induced 
her  to  return  to  her  children;  and  she  never 
afterwards  felt  a  disposition  to  leave  them. 
Her  husband  dying,  she  removed  to  Genessee, 
where  she  found  a  second  protector  in  the  person 
of  Kottam,  a  chief,  who  was  so  proud  of  her  for 
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a  wife,  as  to  assume  her  name.  By  this  chief, 
6he  had  six  or  seven  children.  On  his  death, 
the  youngest  of  three  sons,  who  survived  him, 
being  ambitious  of  the  honor  of  filling  his  father's 
situation  in  the  tribe,  had  recourse  to  murder, 
to  pave  his  way  to  the  sachemdon.  He  accord- 
ingly watched  for  an  opportunity,  when  one  of 
his  brothers  little  suspected  what  was  in  his 
heart,  and  slew  him.  This  was  overlooked. 
Some  time  after,  his  murderous  hand  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  surviving  brother. 
The  chiefs  in  council  then  resolved  that  he 
should  atone  for  the  repeated  outrage  upon  the 
rights  of  humanity,  with  his  own  life.  The 
mother  went  forward  to  plead  for  him,  stating, 
that  he  was  the  only  son  she  had  left,  and  en- 
treated that  he  might  not  be  taken  from  her.  In 
tenderness  to  the  old  woman,  the  chiefs  granted 
her  a  lease  of  her  son's  life,  during  her  continu- 
ance in  the  world,  with  the  understanding,  that, 
on  her  decease,  the  sentence  already  pronounced, 
should  be  carried  into  execution.  Not  long 
after,  this  young  Romulus  was  killed  by  some  of 
his  countrymen,  in  a  drunken  frolic. 

In  1820,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  President 
of  Alleghany  College,  being  then  on  a  mission 
among  the  Senecas  and  Munsees,  paid  a  visit  to 
Mary  Jamieson,  who  was  now  known  far  and 
near,  by  the  name  of  "the  White  Woman;" 
and  it  is  thus  he  speaks  of  her  in  his  report: 

"  She  lives  in  a  comfortable  Indian  style,  on 
one  of  the  fertile  bottoms  of  the  Genessee,  flank- 
ed by  high,  abrupt,  and  romantic  banks.  I 
found  her  able  to  converse  intelligibly  in  English, 
but  showing,  at  first,  that  reserve  which  is  a 
common  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Senecas. 
She,  however,  at  length  became  agreeably  com- 
municative, and  gave  a  history  of  her  life. 

"  She  had  been  taught  to  read,  and,  if  she 
could  have  had  books,  she  thought  that  she 
could  not  have  forgotten;  but  now  her  sight 
was  impaired.  She  had  learned  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  and  was  early  made  acquainted,  by 
the  care  of  her  parents,  with  the  duties  founded 
on  the  word  of  God;  and  has  probably  often 
communicated  the  amount  of  her  knowledge  to 
the  Indians.  I  remarked  to  her,  that,  as  she 
had  greater  advantages  than  the  people  among 
whom  she  had  spent  her  life,  it  must  have  been 
in  her  power  to  have  offered  them  very  impor- 
tant instruction,  as  to  the  duties  we  all  owe  to 
the  great  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  She 
said,  she  used  to  teach  the  children  when  they 
were  young.  Pursuing  my  remarks  on  the 
benefit  which  she  might  still  afford  to  the  na- 
tives, whom  she  frequently  sees,  by  speaking  to 
them  on  the  things  of  religion,  she  replied  with 
a  quick  articulation,  and  considerable  feeling, 
*The  Indians  know  what  is  right  well  enough; 
but  they  won't  do  it;  they  won't  do  it.'  " 


A  BRIDAL  NIGHT. 

In  the  hurricane  which  desolated  Barbadoes, 
in  1675,  neither  mansion  nor  cot,  neither  house 
nor  tree,  escaped  its  ravages,  except  the  few 
which  were  sheltered  by  some  neighboring  hill 


or  clift.  In  Speight's  Town,  every  house  was 
either  blown  down,  or  materially  injured.  Sev- 
eral families  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their 
fallen  habitations,  and  there  was  scarcely  one 
but  lamented  some  relation,  friend,  or  acquaint- 
ance, swept  to  an  untimely  grave.  Amidst  this 
scene  of  ruin  and  misery,  the  fate  of  Major 
Streate  and  his  fair  bride,  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered for  its  whimsical  singularity.  They  had 
been  married  that  evening,  at  the  plantation 
called  Anderson's;  but  the  pitiless  storm,  re- 
gardless  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bed, 
blew  them  from  their  bridal  chamber;  and,  with 
relentless  fury,  lodged  them  in  a  pimploe  hedge. 
In  this  bed  of  thorns,  they  were  found  the  next 
morning,  incapable  of  manifesting  those  tender 
attentions  which  their  new-formed  relation  de- 
manded, or  affording  each  other  the  assistance 
which  their  comfortless  condition  required. 

FAMILY  IN  THE  WOODS. 

In  the  back  settlements  of  America,  a  poor 
emigrant  Highlander  left  his  wife  and  five  chib 
dren,  to  go  five  days'  journey,  in  the  hopes  of 
seeing  some  people  lately  arrived  from  his  dear 
mother  country.  On  the  night  of  his  return, 
two  wandering  savages  having  discovered  she 
was  unprotected,  came  to  the  door,  and  asked 
for  admittance.  She  had  fortunately  been  ac- 
customed to  secure  her  door  and  window  very 
carefully,  and  replied,  she  was  ill,  and  could  not 
get  up  to  offer  them  hospitality,  and  her  children 
were  too  young  to  be  able  to  draw  the  bolt. 
They  said  they  would  come  down  the  chimney, 
for  they  must  have  some  brandy,  which  they 
were  sure  she  could  give  them.  She  immedi- 
ately thought  of  making  a  great  smoke  with  the 
feathers  in  her  bolster,  and  in  that  manner  kept 
off  the  assailants,  till,  providentially,  her  hus- 
band and  three  of  his  countrymen  arrived,  and 
the  Indians  decamped. 


NOBLE    RESIGNATION. 

On  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg,  in  1758,  the 
island  of  St.  John,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  capitulated  on  the  condition 
that  the  inhabitants  should  be  sent  to  France, 
The  Duke  William  transport,  commanded  by 
Captain  Nicholls,  took  on  board  nearly  four 
hundred  of  them;  but  on  her  way  home  en- 
countered a  violent  storm,  which  nearly  dashed 
her  to  pieces.  Every  effort  was  made  to  pre- 
serve the  ship,  in  which  the  French,  and  even 
the  women,  greatly  assisted.  There  was  a 
prisoner  on  board,  who  was  a  hundred  and  ten 
years  of  age,  the  father  of  the  whole  island  of 
St.  John's,  and  who  had  a  number  of  children, 
grandchildren,  and  other  relations  on  board. 
This  gentleman  seeing  no  hopes  that  the  vessel 
could  be  saved,  went  to  Captain  Nicholls,  and 
taking  him  in  his  arms,  said,  that  he  came  by 
desire  of  the  whole  of  his  countrymen,  to  request 
that  he  and  his  men  would  endeavor  to  save  their 
own  lives  in  the  boats.  "  And,"  said  the  vener- 
able patriarch,  while  the  tears  trickled  down  his 
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furrowed  cheeks,  "  as  the  boats  are  insufficient 
to  carry  more  than  you  and  your  crew,  we  will 
not  be  accessary  to  your  destruction.  We  are 
well  convinced,  by  your  whole  conduct,  that  you 
have  done  everything  in  your  power  for  our  pres- 
ervation, but  God  Almighty  seems  to  have  or- 
dained that  many  of  us  must  perish,  and  our 
only  wish  and  hope  is,  that  you  and  your  men 
may  reach  the  shore  in  safety." 

Such  generosity  and  gratitude  for  only  doing 
a  duty  in  endeavoring  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners,  as  well  as  their  own,  astonished  Cap- 
tain Nicholls,  and  he  replied,  that  although  there 
were  no  hopes  of  life,  yet,  as  they  had  all  em- 
barked in  the  same  unhappy  voyage,  they  would 
all  take  the  same  chance,  and  share  the  same 
fate.  The  old  gentleman  strongly  remonstrated, 
and  reminded  the  captain,  that,  if  he  did  not  ac- 
quaint his  people  with  the  offer,  he  would  have 
to  answer  for  their  lives.  Captain  Nicholls 
then  mentioned  it  to  the  crew,  who  said  they 
would  cheerfully  remain  on  board,  if  any  plan 
could  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of  the 
others ;  but  that  being  impossible,  they  would 
not  refuse  to  comply  with  their  earnest  request. 
The  people,  then  thanking  them  for  their  great 
kindness,  bade  them  an  eternal  farewell;  and 
hastening  down  the  stern  ladder,  got  into  the 
boat,  to  the  number  of  twenty  seven.  A  French 
priest,  who  was  under  strong  apprehensions  of 
death,  was  at  his  earnest  request  taken  into  the 
boat.  Just  as  they  had  left  the  vessel,  her  decks 
blew  up — she  instantly  sunk  in  the  ocean,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty  persons  perished  with 
her.  Captain  Nicholls  and  his  men  reached  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  in  safety,  and  landed  at 
Penzance. 


FAMILY  NECESSITY. 

An  aged  couple  in  New  York,  were,  in  the 
severe  winter  of  1783,  reduced  to  their  last  stick 
of  wood.  Their  only  daughter,  by  whose  in- 
dustry alone  they  had  long  been  supported,  had 
lio  means  of  procuring  her  parents  fuel  or  food. 
In  this  distressing  emergency,  she  thought  of 
the  expedient  of  going  to  a  dentist,  with  the  re- 
solution of  disposing  of  her  fore-teeth,  knowing 
that  he  had  advertised  to  give  three  guineas  for 
every  sound  fore-tooth,  provided  only  that  he 
was  allowed  to  extract  it  himself.  On  her  ar- 
rival, she  made  known  the  circumstances  which 
induced  her  to  make  the  sacrifice;  which  so 
affected  the  dentist,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
shedding  tears.  He  made  her  a  present  of  ten 
guineas;  with  which,  with  heart  full  of  joy,  she 
hastened  home  to  relieve  her  parents. 


CAPTAIN    RILEY. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  ship- 
wreck, a  personal  narrative  more  deeply  dis- 
tressing, or  move  painfully  interesting,  than  that 
of  Captain  Riley.  Were  there  not  the  most 
ample  testimony  to  his  excellent  moral  character 
and  unimpeachable  voracity,  we  might  be  led  to 
withhold  our  belief  from  some  parts  of  his  narra- 


tive, on  the  simple  ground,  that  human  nature 
on  the  one  hand,  was  utterly  incapable  of  inflict- 
ing, and  on  the  other,  of  enduring  such  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  as  this  gentleman  and  his 
poor  shipwrecked  companions  had  to  undergo — 
sufferings  which,  as  Captain  Riley  truly  says, 
have  been  as  great  and  as  various  as  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  humanity. 

The  American  Brig,  Commerce,  commanded 
by  Captain  Riley,  with  a  crew  of  ten  persons, 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  28th 
of  August,  1815.  With  some  difficulty  the  crew 
reached  the  shore,  and  secured  a  small  quantity 
of  provisions  and  tools,  to  repair  their  boat,  in 
which  they  hoped  to  reach  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands.  All  hopes  of  this  were,  however,  soon 
rendered  abortive  by  the  appearance  of  a  party 
of  Arabs,  who  burnt  their  trunks  and  chests, 
carried  off  their  provisions,  and  stove  in  the 
wine  and  water  casks.  The  crew  escaped  to 
their  boat,  but  Mr.  Riley  was  left  behind.  One 
of  the  Arabs  seized  hold  of  him  by  the  throat, 
and  with  a  scimitar  at  his  breast,  gave  him  to 
understand  there  was  money  on  board,  and  it 
must  instantly  be  brought  ashore. 

When  the  ship  was  wrecked,  Mr.  Rilev  had 
divided  the  dollars  among  tin;  crew.  On  being 
informed  of  the  demands  of  the  Arabs,  he  hailed 
the  men,  and  told  them  what  the  savages  re- 
quired; a  bucket  was  accordingly  sent  on 
shore  with  about  a  thousand  dollars.  An  old 
Arab  instantly  laid  hold  of  it,  and  forcing  Riley 
to  accompany  him,  they  all  went  behind  the  sand 
hills  to  divide  the  spoil.  In  this  situation  he 
felt  himself  very  uneasy,  and  in  order  to  regain 
the  beach,  he  made  signs  that  there  was  still 
more  money  remaining  in  the  ship.  The  hint 
succeeded;  and  under  the  idea  of  getting  it, 
they  allowed  him  again  to  hail  his  people ;  when, 
instead  of  money,  he  desired  them  to  send  on 
shore  Antonio  Michael  (an  old  man  they  had 
taken  in  at  New  Orleans),  as  the  only  possible 
means  left  for  him  of  effecting  his  own  escape. 
The  Arabs  finding,  on  his  reaching  the  shore, 
that  he  had  brought  no  money  with  him,  struck 
him,  pricked  him  with  their  sharp  knives,  and 
stripped  him  of  all  his  clothes.  Mr.  Riley 
seized  this  opportunity  of  springing  from  his 
keepers,  and  plunged  into  the  sea.  On  rising 
through  the  surf,  he  perceived  the  old  Arab  with- 
in ten  feet  of  him,  up  to  his  chin  in  water,  with 
his  spear  ready  to  strike  him;  but  another  surf 
rolling  at  that  instant  over  him,  saved  his  life, 
and  he  reached  the  lee  of  the  wreck  in  safety. 
The  remorseless  brutes  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  poor  Antonio,  by  plunging  a  spear  into  his 
body,  which  laid  him  lifeless  at  their  feet. 

The  wreck  was,  by  this  time,  going  rapidly 
to  pieces;  the  long  boat  writhed  like  an  old 
basket.  The  crew  had  neither  provisions  nor 
water;  neither  oars  nor  a  rudder  to  the  boat ; 
neither  compass  nor  quadrant  to  direct  their 
course;  yet,  hopeless  as  their  situation  was,  and 
expecting  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  first  surf, 
they  resolved  to  try  their  fate  on  the  ocean, 
rather  than  to  encounter  death  from  the  relent- 
less savages  on  shore.     By  great  exertion,  they 
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succeeded  in  finding  a  water  cask,  out  of  which 
they  filled  four  'gallons  into  a  keg.  One  of  the 
seamen,  Porter,  stole  on  shore  by  the  hawser, 
and  brought  on  board  two  oars,  with  a  small 
bag  of  money  which  they  had  buried,  containing 
about  four  hundred  dollars.  They  also  contriv- 
ed to  get  together  a  few  pieces  of  salt  pork,  a 
live  pig  weighing  about  twenty  pounds,  about 
four  pounds  of  figs,  a  spar  for  the  boat's  mast, 
a  jib,  and  a  mainsail.  Everything  being  ready, 
the  crew  went  to  prayers;  and  the  wind  ceas- 
ing to  blow,  the  boat  was  launched  through  the 
breakers.  In  this  miserable  boat  they  deter- 
mined to  stand  out  in  the  wide  ocean.  After 
being  six  days  at  sea,  it  was  driven  on  the 
rocks,  and  completely  stove,  but  the  crew  again 
reached  the  shore. 

On  the  next  morning  they  set  out  from  the 
place  where  they  had  been  cast,  which,  as  it  af- 
terwards appeared,  was  Cape  Barbas,  not  far 
from  Cape  Blanco.  They  proceeded  easterly 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  for  three  days,  when 
they  encountered  a  large  company  of  Arabs  who 
were  watering  their  camels.  The  shipwrecked 
mariners  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  with 
every  mark  of  submission,  and  by  signs  implored 
their  compassion,  but  in  vain.  The  whole  par- 
ty were  in  an  instant  stripped  naked  to  the  skin, 
and  the  Arabs  began  to  fight  most  furiously  for 
the  booty,  and  especially  for  getting  possession 
of  the  prisoners.  "  Six  or  eight  of  them,"  says 
Captain  Riley,  whose  narrative  we  now  quote, 
V  were  about  me,  one  hauling  me  one  way,  and 
one  another.  The  one  who  stript  us,  stuck  to 
us  as  his  lawful  property,  signifying,  '  you  may 
have  the  others,  these  are  mine.' — They  cut  at 
each  other  over  my  head,  and  on  every  side  of 
me,  with  their  bright  weapons,  which  fairly 
whizzed  through  the  air  within  an  inch  of  my  naked 
body  and  on  every  side  of  me,  now  hacking  each 
other's  arms  apparently  to  the  bone ;  men  lay- 
ing their  ribs  bar3  with  gashes,  while  their 
heads,  hands,  and  thighs  received  a  full  share  of 
cuts  and  wounds.  The  blood  streaming  from 
every  gash,  ran  down  their  bodies,  coloring  and 
heightening  the  natural  hideousness  of  their  ap- 
pearance. I  had  expected  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in 
this  dreadful  affray,  but  was  not  injured. 

"  The  battle  over,  I  saw  my  distressed  com- 
panions divided  among  the  Arabs,  and  all  going 
towards  the  drove  of  camels,  though  they  were 
at  some  distance  from  me.  We  too  were  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  two  old  women,  who 
urged  us  on  with  sticks  towards  the  camels. 
Naked  and  barefooted,  we  could  not  go  very 
fast,  and  1  showed  the  women  my  mouth,  which 
was  parched  white  as  frost,  and  without  a  sign 
of  moisture.  When  we  got  near  the  well,  one 
of  the  women  called  for  another,  who  came  to 
us  with  a  wooden  bowl,  that  held,  I  should 
guess,  about  a  gallon  of  water,  and  setting  it  on 
the  ground,  made  myself  and  Dick  kneel  down 
and  put  our  heads  into  it  like  camels.  I  drank, 
I  suppose,  half  a  gallon,  though  I  had  been  very 
particular  in  cautioning  the  men  against  drink- 
ing too  much  at  a  time,  in  case  they  ever  came 
to  water.      I  now  experienced  how  much  easier 
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it  was  to  preach,  than  to  practise  aright.  They 
then  led  us  to  the  well,  the  water  of  which  was 
nearly  as  black  and  disgusting  as  stale  bilge 
water.  A  large  bowl  was  now  filled  with  it, 
and  a  little  sour  camel's  milk  poured  from  a 
goat  skin  into  it;  this  tasted  to  me  delicious,- 
and  we  all  drank  of  it  till  our  stomachs  were 
literally  filled.  We  now  begged  for  something 
to  eat,  but  these  Arabs  had  nothing  for  them- 
selves, and  seemed  very  sorry  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  give  us  some  food.  There  were  at  and' 
about  the  well,  I  should  think,  about  one  hun- 
dred persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
from  four  to  five  hundred  camels,  large  and 
small.  The  sun  beat  fiercely  upon  us,  and  our 
skins  seemed  actually  to  fry  like  meat  before  the 
fire.  These  people  continued  to  draw  water  for 
their  camels,  of  which  the  animals  drank  enor- 
mous quantities." 

The  party  travelled  south-east  over  a  plain 
covered  with  small  sharp  stones,  which  lacerated' 
their  feet  dreadfully.  About  midnight  they  halt- 
ed, and  for  the  first  time  got  about  a  pint  of  pure' 
camel's  milk  each.  The  wind  was  chilling 
cold;  they  lay  on  sharp  stones,  perfectly  naked; 
their  bodies  blistered  and  mangled,  and  the 
stones  piercing  their  naked  flesh  to  the  ribs. 
On  the  morning  of  the  11th  (September),  a  pint 
of  milk  was  divided  among  four  of  them,  and 
they  got  nothing  more  until  midnight,  when  they 
were  allowed  a  little  milk  and  water.  They 
continued  travelling  in  the  desert,  enduring  all 
the  miseries  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  with 
every  addition  Arab  cruelty  could  inflict,  until 
.they  reached  Wadnoon.  Sidi  Hamet,  an  Afri- 
can trader,  who  had  purchased  them  of  the  old 
Arab,  however,  became  the  means  of  their  de- 
liverance. He  told  Mr.  Riley,  that  he  must 
write  a  letter  to  his  friend  at  Suara,  desiring 
him  to  pay  the  money  for  the  ransom  of  himself 
and  people,  when  they  should  be  free.  A  scrap 
of  paper,  a  reed,  and  some  black  liquor,  was 
then  brought  to  Mr.  Riley,  who  briefly  wrote 
the  circumstances  of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  hia 
captivity,  &c.  adding,  ef  worn  down  to  the  bone 
by  the  most  dreadful  of  all  sufferings,  naked,  and 
a  slave,  I  implore  your  pity,  and  trust  that  such 
distress  will  not  be  suffered  to  plead  in  vain.'* 
The  letter  was  addressed,  "  To  the  English, 
French,  Spanish  or  American  Consuls,  or  any 
Christian  merchants  in  Mogadore."  The  anx- 
iety of  the  captives  may  be  well  imagined.  For 
seven  days  after  Hamet's  departure,  they  were 
shut  up  in  a  yard  during  the  day,  where  cows, 
sheep,  and  asses,  rested;  and  locked  up  all  night 
in  a  dreary  cellar. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  a  Moor 
came  into  the  inclosure,  and  brought  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Wiltshire,  the  English  Consul,  stating, 
that  he  had  agreed  to  the  demands  of  Sidi  Ha- 
met, whom  he  kept  as  an  hostage  for  their  safe 
appearance,  and  that  the  bearer  would  conduct 
them  to  Mogadore.  He  had  also  sent  them 
clothes  and  provisions ;  and  thus  accoutred  and 
fortified,  they  set  out  under  their  new  conductor, 
who  brought  them  safe  to  Mogadore,  where  they 
were  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.   Wiltshire, 
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who  took  each  man  by  the  hand,  and  welcomed 

him  to  life  and  liberty.  He  conducted  them  to 
his  house,  had  them  all  washed,  clothed,  and  fed, 
and  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  in  procuring 
every  comfort,  and  in  administering  with  his 
own  hand,  night  and  day,  such  refreshment  as 
their  late  sufferings  and  debility  required.  Of 
the  miserable  condition  to  which  these  unfortu- 
nate men  had  been  reduced,  one  fact  will  wit- 
ness. "  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Wiltshire," 
says  Mr.  Riley,  "  I  was  weighed,  and  fell  short 
of  ninety  pounds,  though  my  usual  weight  for 
the  last  ten  years  had  been  over  two  hundred 
pounds ;  the  weight  of  my  companions  was  less 
than  I  dare  to  mention,  for  I  apprehend  it  would 
not  be  believed  that  the  bodies  of  men,  retain- 
ing the  vital  spark,  should  not  have  weighed 
forty  pounds  !  " 


THE  LAST  OF  A  CREW. 

The  brig  Tyrrel,  Captain  Coghlan,  in  a 
voyage  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Antigua,  was  wreck- 
ed on  the  3d  of  July,  1759.  The  crew,  consist- 
ing of  seventeen  persons,  embarked  in  the  boat, 
which  was  only  nineteen  feet  long  and  six 
broad.  On  the  16th,  their  whole  stock  of  pro- 
visions and  water  being  exhausted,  only  three 
persons  of  the  seventeen  now  survived,  the  others 
had  all  perished  by  famine ;  and  these  were 


-"  with  hunger  pinched, 


Waiting  the  slow  approach  of  death." 
To  them  no  hope,  or  prospects  now  remained, 
since 

"  All  actual  nourishment  but  air  was  wanting." 

The  mate,  Purnell,  the  captain  and  the  boat- 
swain, the  only  persons  remaining,  attempted  to 
eat  part  of  a  boy  who  had  last  died ;  but  they 
could  not  swallow  it,  and  the  body  was  therefore 
thrown  overboard. 

Early  on  the  succeeding  morning,  the  18th  of 
July,  Purnell  found  both  his  companions  dead 
and  cold.  Their  melancholy  fate  taught  him  to 
anticipate  his  own  dissolution;  but  although  his 
body  was  feeble,  yet  his  understanding  was  un- 
impaired, and  his  spirits  as  good  as  his  deplora- 
ble situation  would  admit;  for  he  never  lost 
hopes  of  making  land.  On  the  25th,  having  in 
the  meantime  been  relieved  by  some  barnacles 
on  the  rudder,  he  discovered  a  sail,  which  prov- 
ed to  be  a  schooner,  commanded  by  Captain 
Castleman.  Purnell  was  taken  on  board,  and 
had  a  draught  of  water,  the  first  he  had  tasted 
for  twenty  three  days.  He  was  so  weak,  that 
his  life  was  despaired  of;  but  by  kind  treatment 
and  medical  advice,  he  recovered. 


MATERNAL    ANGUISH. 

An  Indian  woman  and  her  child,  who  was 
about  seven  years  old,  were  travelling  along  the 
beach  of  Lake  Erie,  to  a  camp  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant. The  boy  observed  some  wild  grapes 
growing  upon  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  express- 
ed raefa  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  them,  that  his 
mother,  seeing  a  ravine  at  a  little  distance,  by 


which  she  thought  she  could  gain  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  resolved  to  gratify  him.  Having  de- 
sired him  to  remain  where  he  was,  she  ascend- 
ed the  steep,  and  was  allured  much  farther  into 
the  woods  than  she  at  first  intended.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Avind  began  to  blow  vehemently, 
but  the  boy  wandered  carelessly  along  the  beach, 
seeking  for  shells,  till  the  rapid  rise  of  the  lake 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  left  by  his  mother.  He 
immediately  began  to  cry  aloud,  and  she,  being 
on  her  return,  heard  him;  but,  instead  of  de- 
scending the  ravine,  hastened  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  noise 
seemed  to  proceed.  On  looking  down  she  be- 
held her  son  struggling  with  the  waves,  and 
vainly  endeavoring  to  climb  up  the  bank,  which 
was  fifty  feet  perpendicular  height,  and  very 
slippery.  There  being  no  possibility  of  render- 
ing him  assistance,  she  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  herself  down  the  steep,  when  she  saw 
him  catch  hold  of  a  tree  that  had  fallen  into  the 
lake,  and  mount  one  of  its  most  projecting 
branches.  He  sat  astride  upon  this,  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  surges,  while  she  con- 
tinued watching  him  in  an  agony  of  grief,  hesi- 
tating whether  she.  should  endeavor  to  find  her 
way  to  the  camp,  and  procure  assistance,  or 
remain  near  her  boy.  However,  evening  was 
now  about  to  close,  and  as  she  could  not  proceed 
through  the  woods  in  the  dark,  she  resolved  at 
least  to  wait  till  the  moon  rose.  She  sat  on  the 
top  of  the  precipice  a  whole  hour,  and  during 
that  time  occasionally  ascertained  that  her  son 
was  alive,  by  hearing  his  cr;es  amidst  the  roar- 
ing of  the  waves ;  but  when  the  moon  appeared 
he  was  not  to  be  seen.  She  now  felt  convinced 
that  he  was  drowned,  and  giving  way  to  utter 
despair,  threw  herself  on  the  turf.  Soon  after, 
she  heard  a  feeble  voice  cry,  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, "  Mamma,  I  'm  here,  come  and  help  me." 
The  distracted  mother  started  up,  and  saw  her 
boy  scrambling  upon  the  edge  of  the  bank ;  she 
sprang  forward  to  catch  his  hand,  but  the  ground 
by  which  he  held  giving  way,  he  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  lake,  and  perished  among  the 
rushing  billows. 

AN  ESCAPE. 
In  Alligator  country,  North  Carolina,  there 
is  a  swamp  about  five  miles  across,  called  the 
Little  Dismal.  Into  the  interior  of  this  desert, 
Mr.  Janson  penetrated  on  horseback,  with  a  ne- 
gro for  his  guide,  who  traced  out  the  road  by 
the  notches  cut  on  the  trees.  "  I,"  says  Mr. 
Janson,  "  carried  my  gun  in  my  hand,  loaded 
with  slugs,  and  more  ammunition  slung  across 
my  shoulders.  About  midway,  and  about  two 
hundred  yards  before  me,  I  saw  a  large  quadru- 
ped nimbly  climb  a  tree.  The  negro,  looking 
in  a  contrary  direction,  did  not  perceive  the  mo- 
tion, and  eager  to  fire,  I  did  not  inform  him. 
We  went  a  foot's  pace,  and  when  within  gun- 
shot, I  discovered  the  beast  through  the  foliage 
of  the  wood,  and  immediately  fired.  The  shot 
took  effect,  and   my  astonishment  was  great  to 
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gee  a  monster  of  the  species  of  the  tiger,  sus- 
pended by  his  fore  feet  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  growling  in  tones  of  dreadful  discord. 
The  negro  was  greatly  terrified ;  and  my  horse, 
unused  to  the  report  of  a  gun  fired  from  his 
back,  plunged,  and  was  entangled  in  mire.  Los- 
ing the  reins,  I  was  precipitated  into  the  mo- 
rass, while  the  negro  vociferated, '  Massa,  massa, 
we  are  lost  !  '  Recovering,  I  beheld  the  ferocious 
brute  on  the  ground,  feebly  advancing  towards 
us.  By  an  involuntary  act,  I  presented  my  emp- 
ty gun;  at  sight  of  which,  conscious,  no  doubt, 
that  the  same  motion  had  inflicted  the  smart  he 
felt,  the  creature  made  a  stand,  gave  a  hideous 
roar,  and  turned  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
swamp,  while,  in  haste  and  great  agitation,  I 
reloaded  my  piece.  The  poor  slave,  whose  life 
to  him  was  as  dear  as  mine  could  be  to  me,  held 
up  his  hands,  and  thanked  the  god  he  worshipped 
for  his  deliverance.  I  was  unconscious  of  the 
danger  I  had  courted,  till  he  told  me  that  the 
beast  I  had  encountered  was  a  panther,  larger 
than  any  he  had  ever  seen  despoiling  his  master's 
flocks  and  herds ;  and  that  when  pursued  by 
man,  those  animals  rally  with  great  ferocity. 
Had  I  been  apprised  of  this,  I  should  have  sought 
my  safety  in  flight,  rather  than  have  begun  an 
attack ;  but  I  conjectured  the  creature  to  be  of  no 
larger  dimensions  than  a  wild  cat,  when  I  fired." 


MAJOR  ANDRE. 

In  the  year  1780,  General  Arnold,  who  from 
his  rank  and  talents  had  been  in  great  favor  with 
the  Americans,  quitted  their  ranks,  and  joined 
the  British  army.  This,  though  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition, was  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  de- 
gradation and  death  of  the  brave  and  amiable 
Major  Andre,  who  volunteered  his  services  to 
make  arrangements  with  Arnold  on  the  occasion. 
By  some  accident,  Major  Andre  was  compelled 
to  remain  disguised  within  the  American  lines 
all  night,  and  next  morning  was  discovered,  af- 
ter he  had  passed  them  on  his  way  to  New  York. 
He  was  seized,  confined,  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  as  a  spy,  notwithstanding  every  re- 
monstrance that  could  be  urged  against  it.  An 
American  captain,  and  a  Lieutenant  Bowman, 
of  the  republican  army,  were  selected  as  his 
guard,  the  day  before  his  execution.  The  latter 
officer,  who  died  in  1818,  describes  Major  An- 
dre as  maintaining  the  utmost  firmness  and  com- 
posure ;  so  much  so,  that  when  his  attendants  were 
silent  and  melancholy,  he  would,  by  some  cheer- 
ful remark,  endeavor  to  dispel  the  gloom. 

Although  not  a  murmur  nor  a  sigh  escaped 
him,  his  composure  was  the  result,  not  of  the 
want  of  sensibility,  or  a  disregard  of  life,  but  of 
those  proud  and  lofty  feelings,  the  characteris- 
tics of  true  greatness  of  mind,  which  raises  the 
soul  above  the  influence  of  events,  and  enables 
the  soldier,  with  unfaltering  nerve  and  steadv 
eye,  to  meet  death  in  whatever  form  it  may  ap- 
proach him;  for  in  his  sleep,  nature  would  play 
her  part;  and  home  and  friends — his  country 
and  his  fame — his  sisters  and  his  love,  would 
steal  upon  his  heart,  contrasting   their  fancied 


pleasures  with  his  certain  pain,  and  render  his 
dreams  disturbed,  and  his  sleep  fitful  and  trou- 
bled. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  hour  of  his  execu- 
tion was  announced.  His  countenance  did  not 
alter.  His  servant  on  entering  the  room  burst 
into  tears.  "Leave  me,"  said  he  to  him  with 
great  sternness,  "until  you  can  behave  more 
manfully."  The  breakfast  was  furnished  from 
the  table  of  General  Washington.  He  ate  as 
usual,  then  shaved  and  dressed  himself;  placed 
his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  cheerfully  said,  "  I 
am  ready  at  any  moment,  gentlemen,  to  wait 
upon  you." 

Lieutenant  Bowman  described  it  as  being  a  day 
of  settled  melancholy,  and  that  Major  Andre 
was,  apparently,  the  least  affected.  To  Gene- 
ral Washington  it  was  a  trial  of  excruciating 
pain.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  placed 
his  name  to  the  warrant  of  his  execution. 

Captain and  Lieutenant  Bowman  walked 

arm  in  arm  with  Major  Andre.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  had  solicited  to  be  shot ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  came  within  sight  of  the  gallows,  that 
he  knftw  the  manner  of  his  death.  "  It  is  too 
much,"  said  he,  momentarily  shrinking.  "  I 
had  hoped,"  added  he,  recovering  himself,  "  that 
it  might  have  been  otherwise.  But  I  pray  you 
to  bear  witness  that  I  die  like  a  soldier," 


MIRACULOUS    ESCAPE    OF    GENERAL 
WASHINGTON. 

Major  Ferguson,  who  commanded  a  rifle  corpa 
in  advance  of  the  huzzars  under  Knyphausen, 
during  some  skirmishing  a  day  or  two  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  was  the  hero  of  a 
very  singular  incident,  which  he  thus  relates  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  It  illustrates,  in  a  most 
forcible  manner,  the  overruling  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  directing  the  operations  of  a  man's 
mind,  in  moments  when  he  is  least  of  all  aware 
of  it. 

"  We  had  not  lain  long,  when  a  rebel  officer, 
remarkable  by  a  huzzar  dress,  pressed  towards 
our  army,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  right 
flank,  not  perceiving  us.  He  was  followed  by 
another,  dressed  in  a  dark  green  and  blue,  mount- 
ed on  a  bay  horse,  with  a  remarkably  high  cocked 
hat.  I  ordered  three  good  shots  to  steal  near  to 
them,  and  fire  at  them ;  but  the  idea  disgusting 
me,  I  recalled  the  order.  The  huzzar,  in  re- 
turning, made  a  circuit,  but  the  other  passed 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  us,  upon  which  I  ad- 
vanced from  the  wood  towards  him.  Upon  my 
calling,  he  stopped;  but  after  looking  at  me,  he 
proceeded.  I  again  drew  his  attention,  and 
made  signs  to  him  to  stop,  levelling  my  piece  at 
him;  but  he  slowly  cantered  away.  As  I  was 
within  that  distance  at  which,  in  the  quickest 
firing,  I  could  have  lodged  half  a  dozen  balls  in 
or  about  him,  before  he  was  out  of  my  reach,  I 
had  only  to  determine ;  but  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  fire  at  the  back  of  an  unoffending  individual, 
who  Was  acquitting  himself  very  coolly  of  his 
duty;    so  I  let  him  alone. 

"  The  day  after,  I  had  been  telling  this  story 
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to  Borne  wounded  officers  who  lay  in  the  same 
room  with  me,  when  one  of  the  surgeons,  who 
had  been  dressing  the  wounded  rebel  officers, 
came  in,  and  told  us,  that  they  had  been  inform- 
ing him  that  General  Washington  was  all  the 
morning  with  the  light  troops,  and  only  attended 
by  a  French  officer  in  a  huzzar  dress,  he  him- 
self dressed  and  mounted  in  every  point  as  above 
described.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time  who  it  was." 


WAR  HORSES. 

General  Washington  had  two  favorite  horses ; 
one,  a  large  elegant  parade  horse  of  a  chestnut 
color,  high-spirited,  and  of  a  gallant  carriage; 
this  horse  had  belonged  to  the  British  army  :  the 
other  was  smaller,  and  bis  color  sorrel.  This 
he  used  always  to  ride  in  time  of  action;  so  that 
whenever  the  General  mounted  him,  the  word 
ran  through  the  ranks,  M  We  have  business  on 
hand." 

At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  General  Wayne 
rode  his  gallant  roan,  and  in  charging  the  ene- 
my, his  horse  received  a  wound  in  his  head,  and 
fell,  as  was  supposed,  dead.  Two  days  after, 
the  roan  returned  to  the  American  camp,  not 
materially  injured,  and  was  again  fit  for  service. 

During  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  some  of  the 
horses,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  having  recov- 
ered from  the  first  agony  of  their  wounds,  fell 
to  eating  the  grass  about  them,  thus  surrounding 
themselves  with  a  circle  of  bare  ground,  the  lim- 
ited extent  of  which  showed  their  weakness; 
others  of  these  interesting  animals  Avere  observed 
quietly  grazing  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  between 
the  two  hostile  lines,  their  riders  having  been 
shot  off  their  backs ;  and  the  balls  that  flew  over 
their  heads,  and  the  roaring  behind  and  before, 
caused  no  respite  of  the  usual  instinct  of  their 
nature.  When  a  charge  of  cavalry  went  past, 
near  to  any  of  these  stray  horses,  the  trained 
animals  would  set  off,  form  themselves  in  the 
rear  of  their  mounted  companions,  and  though 
without  riders,  gallop  strenuously  along  with  the 
rest,  not  stopping  or  flinching  when  the  fatal 
shock  with  the  enemy  took  place. 


CIVIL  WAR. 

Modern  warfare,  among  civilized  nations,  has 
perhaps  never  been  carried  on  with  such  ferocity, 
as  during  the  revolutionary  contest  in  South 
America,  which  has  been  from  its  commence- 
ment stained  by  the  most  barbarous  massacres, 
committed  by  the  Republicans  as  well  as  the 
Royalists.  Of  the  extent  of  the  barbarities 
committed  by  the  Royalists,  some  idea  may  be 
formed,  when  we  state,  that  within  the  period 
of  nine  years,  it  appears,  from  Spanish  official 
documents,  that  there  have  been  sacrificed  in 
cold  blood,  by  hanging  shooting,  and  other  modes 
of  execution,  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  pri- 
soners !  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  these 
•ighty  thousand  victims,  are  not  included  many 
thousand  others,  who  were  put  to  death  by  a 
brutal  soldiery,  whenever  they  visited  a  village, 


the  sentiments  of  whose  inhabitants  they  sus- 
pected to  be  favorable  to  the  insurgents.  How 
many  inoffensive  men,  women,  and  children, 
have  been  slaughtered,  of  whose  fate  no  further 
notice  has  been  taken,  in  the  official  despatches 
of  the  royal  commanders,  than  in  the  following 

words  :   "  The  town  or  pueblo  of ,  with  all 

its  inhabitants,  has  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
of  the  earth"  !  !  ! 

In  June,  1816,  the  Spanish  General  Morillo 
entered  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  then 
called  the  capital  of  New  Granada.  In  one  of 
his  despatches  from  thence,  which  was  inter- 
cepted in  its  passage  to  Spain,  he  boldly  de- 
scribes the  measures  which  he  had  pursued,  in 
the  following  words  :  u  Every  person,  of  either 
sex,  capable  of  reading  or  writing,  were  treated 
as  rebels.  By  thus  cutting  off  all  who  could 
read  or  write,  I  hoped  effectually  to  arrest  the 
spirit  of  revolution."  The  authenticity  of  such 
an  extraordinary  official  communication  might 
admit  of  some  doubt,  if  the  savage  deeds  therein 
announced  had  not  in  reality  been  executed.  All 
persons  in  Santa  Fe  and  in  Carthagena,  who 
had  been  distinguished  by  their  learning  or  emi- 
nence iu  science,  or  who  had  held  stations 
in  the  provincial  administrations,  and  in  the 
Congress,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  were 
thrown  into  loathsome  dungeons.  Six  hundred 
of  them  were  hanged  or  shot,  and  their  bodies 
exhibited  on  gibbets.  All  the  females  who  were 
accomplished  in  literature,  of  whom  there  were 
many,  suffered  the  same  fate.  Some  of  the  fe- 
males were  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  their 
lives  merely  to  the  fatigue  of  the  executioners ; 
and  were  afterwards  exiled. 

The  numbers  here  stated,  are  believed  to  em- 
brace only  a  portion  of  those  who  perished,  since 
it  is  believed  that  no  less  than  150,000  persons 
have  been  deliberately  slaughtered  by  the  Royal- 
ists. A  striking  instance  of  their  ferocious  cru- 
elty, and  of  the  personal  barbarity  of  General 
Morillo,  is  related  by  Lieutenant  Hackett.  A 
young  French  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, had  his  arm  severed  from  his  shoulder 
by  a  sabre  cut,  and  being  unable  to  sustain  him- 
self from  loss  of  blood,  he  sunk  to  the  ground. 
His  distinguished  bravery  had,  however,  been 
observed  by  his  companions,  who  succeeded  in 
bearing  him  off  the  field;  they  conveyed  him 
into  the  woods,  and  sheltered  him  in  a  negro 
hut,  when,  having  applied  such  relief  as  could  be 
procured,  they  departed.  The  armies  retired  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  officer  was 
fast  recovering  from  the  effects  of  his  wound, 
when  General  Morillo  advancing  upon  the  same 
route,  discovered  his  retreat,  and  had  him  in- 
stantly put  to  death. 

These  atrocities,  dreadful  as  they  were,  were 
emulated  by  the  republican  chief,  Bolivar,  who 
despatched  an  order  to  the  governor  of  the  city 
of  Caraccas,  to  execute  every  European  Spaniard 
who  was  confined  in  that  city,  or  at  La  Guayra. 
This  dreadful  order  was  carried  into  literal  and 
prompt  execution,  and  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  European  Spaniards  who  were 
prisoners,  were  saved  from  the  terrible  sentence. 
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Eight  hundred  of  these  victims  were  executed 
at  one  time  at  La  Guayra.  They  were  taken 
out  of  the  dungeons,  and  conducted  in  pairs  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  and  there  shot; 
after  which,  their  bodies  were  burned.  Many 
of  these  unfortunate  beings,  who  knew  that  their 
sacrifice  was  the  result  of  the  unfeeling  obstinacy 
and  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government  and  its 
officers,  deliberately  conversed  on  the  subject 
while  walking  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
several  of  them  uttered  the  most  horrible  curses 
against  the  authors  of  their  calamities. 

A  LATE  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

After  the  fatal  attack  at  Bunker's  Hill  in 
America,  Earl  Percy  gave  to  the  widow  of  every 
soldier  in  his  regiment  who  fell  in  the  battle,  an 
immediate  benefaction  of  seven  dollars ;  he  paid 
their  passage  home,  and  ordered  five  guineas  to 
be  given  to  each  of  them  on  their  landing  in 
Britain.  His  humanity  to  the  sick  and  wounded, 
whom  he  supplied  with  wine,  fresh  provisions, 
&c,  and  his  generosity  to  their  families  during 
their  long  stay  at  Boston,  were  unparalleled. 
He  had  a  large  tent  provided  for  every  company 
at  his  own  expense,  to  accommodate  the  women ; 
and  he  made  it  a  rule  to  receive  no  other  ser- 
vants into  his  family  but  soldiers  or  their  wives. 
Though  his  regiment  was  distinguished  for  its 
admirable  discipline,  yet  he  never  suffered  his 
men  to  be  struck;  but  won  them  to  their  duty 
by  generous  treatment,  by  rewards,  and  by  his 
own  excellent  example,  requiring  no  service  from 
the  meanest  sentinel  which  he  was  not  ready  to 
share  with  him,  whether  of  hardship,  fatigue,  or 
danger. 


AMERICAN  PILGRIMS. 
In  the  year  1610,  some  Brownists,  headed  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  whom  Neal  styles  the  Father  of 
the  Independents,  being  driven  from  England 
by  persecution,  fled  to  Holland,  and  settled  at 
Leyden;  but  in  1621,  they  determined,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Brewster,  assistant  preacher 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  to  found  a  church  for  their 
sect  in  the  new  hemisphere.  For  this  purpose 
they  purchased  the  charter  of  the  English  North 
Virginia  Company.  Fortyone  families,  making 
in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  landed 
in  the  beginning  of  a  very  hard  winter;  and 
found  a  country  entirely  covered  with  wood, 
which  offered  a  very  melancholy  prospect  to  men 
already  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their 
voyage.  The  weather  held  tolerable  until  the 
24th  of  December;  but  the  cold  then  came  on 
with  violence.  Such  a  Christmas-eve  they  had 
never  seen  before.  From  that  time  to  the  10th 
of  February,  their  chief  care  was  to  keep  them- 
selves warm,  and  as  comfortable  in  other  respects 
as  their  scanty  provisions  would  permit.  The 
poorer  sort  were  much  exposed,  lying  in  tents 
and  miserable  hovels;  and  many  of  them  died  of 
the  scurvy  and  other  distempers.  They  were  so 
short  of  provisions,  that  many  of  them  were 
-obliged  to  live  upon  clams,  mussels,  and  other 


shell-fish,  with  ground  nuts  and  acorns  instead 
of  bread.  One  that  came  to  the  governor's 
house  to  complain  of  his  sufferings,  was  pre- 
vented, being  informed  that  even  there  the  last 
batch  was  in  the  oven.  Some  instances  are 
mentioned  of  great  calmness  and  resignation  in 
this  distress.  A  good  man,  who  had  asked  his 
neighbor  for  a  dish  of  clams,  after  dinner  re- 
turned thanks  to  God,  who  had  given  him  to 
suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  trea- 
sure hid  in  the  sands.  Nearly  one  half  of  them 
perished,  either  by  cold,  the  scurvy,  or  other 
distress.  The  courage  of  the  rest  began  to  fail, 
when  it  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  sixty  In- 
dian warriors,  who  came  to  them  in  the  spring, 
headed  by  their  chief.  The  old  occupants  as- 
signed forever  to  the  new  ones,  all  the  lands  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  settlement  they  had 
formed,  under  the  name  of  New  Plymouth;  and 
one  of  the  Indians,  who  understood  a  little 
English,  staid  to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate 
the  maize,  and  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of 
fishing  upon  their  coast. 

This  kindness  enabled  the  exiles  to  wait  for 
the  companions  they  expected  from  Europe  with 
seeds,  domestic  animals,  and  every  assistance 
they  wanted.  At  first,  these  succors  arrived  but 
slowly;  until  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans  in 
England,  increased  the  number  of  refugees  to 
such  a  degree  in  America,  that  in  1630,  they 
were  obliged  to  form  different  settlements,  of 
which  Boston  soon  became  the  principal.  These 
first  settlers  were  not  merely  ecclesiastics,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  preferments  on  account 
of  their  opinions.  There  were  among  them 
several  persons  of  high  rank,  who  having  em- 
braced Puritanism,  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
secure  themselves  an  asylum  in  these  distant  re- 
gions. They  had  caused  lands  to  be  cleared, 
and  houses  to  be  built;  with  a  view  of  retiring 
there,  if  their  endeavors  in  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  should  prove  abortive. 

The  new  colony  lived  peaceably  for  a  long 
time,  without  any  regular  form  of  policy.  At 
length,  they  grew  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a 
regular  legislation;  and  this  great  work,  which 
virtue  and  genius  united  have  never  attempted 
but  with  diffidence,  was  boldly  undertaken  by 
blind  fanaticism.  There  was  in  this  new  code, 
a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  wisdom 
and  folly;  and  it  bore  the  stamp  of  the  rude 
prejudices  on  which  it  had  been  formed.  No 
man  was  allowed  to  have  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, except  he  were  a  member  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  Witchcraft,  perjury,  and  blas- 
phemy, were  made  capital  offences ;  and  children 
were  also  punished  with  death,  for  cursing  or 
striking  their  parents.  All  who  were  detected, 
either  in  lying,  drunkenness  or  dancing,  were 
ordered  to  be  publicly  whipped;  but,  at  the 
same  time  that  amusements  were  forbidden 
equally  with  vices  and  crimes,  a  person  might 
be  allowed  to  swear  by  paying  a  penalty  of  ll|d ; 
and  to  break  the  sabbath  for  £2.  19s.  9|d. 
Another  indulgence  was  to  atone  by  a  fine  for  a 
neglect  of  prayer,  or  for  uttering  a  rash  oath ; 
but  it  is  still  mo*e  extraordinary,  that  the  wor» 
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ship  of  images  was  forbidden  to  the  Puritans, 
on  pain  of  death,  which  Was  also  inflicted  on 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  should  return  to 
the  colony  after  they  had  been  banished ;  and  on 
Quakers,  who  should  appear  again  after  having 
been  whipped,  branded  and  expelled. 

Those  unfortunate  members  of  the  community 
who,  less  violent  than  their  brethren,  ventured 
to  deny  the  coercive  power  of  the  magistrate  in 
matters  of  religion,  were  persecuted  with  the  ut- 
most rigor.  Every  difference  of  opinion  was 
attempted  to  be  stopped,  by  the  infliction  of  cap- 
ital punishment  on  all  who  dissented.  This  in- 
temperate religious  zeal  extended  itself  to  mat- 
ters in  themselves  the  most  trifling,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  public  declaration, 
which  is  transcribed  from  the  registers  of  the 
colony.  It  states  it  to  be  "  a  circumstance  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  that  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing long  hair,  after  the  manner  of  immoral  per- 
sons, and  of  the  savage  Indians,  can  have  been 
introduced  into  England  only  in  sacrilegious 
contempt  of  the  express  command  of  God ;  who 
declares,  that  it  is  a  shameful  practice  for  any 
man  who  has  the  least  care  for  his  soul,  to  wear 
long  hair.  As  this  abomination  excites  the  in- 
dignation of  all  pious  persons,  we,  the  magis- 
trates, in  our  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  do 
expressly  and  authentically  declare,  that  we 
condemn  the  impious  custom  of  letting  the  hair 
grow ;  a  custom  which  we  look  upon  to  be  very 
indecent  and  dishonest ;  which  horribly  disguises 
men,  and  is  offensive  to  modest  and  sober  per- 
sons, inasmuch  as  it  corrupts  good  manners. 
We  therefore,  being  justly  incensed  against  this 
scandalous  custom,  do  desire,  advise,  and  ear- 
nestly request,  all  the  elders  of  our  continent, 
zealously  to  show  their  aversion  for  this  odious 
practice,  to  exert  all  their  power  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  and  especially  to  take  care  that  the  mem- 
bers of  their  churches  be  not  infected  with  it; 
in  order  that  those  persons  who,  notwithstanding 
these  rigorous  provisions,  and  the  means  of  cor- 
rection that  shall  be  used  on  this  account,  shall 
still  persist  in  this  custom,  shall  have  both  God 
and  man  at  the  same  time  against  them." 

This  severity  soon  exerted  itself  against  the 
Quakers,  who  were  whipped,  banished,  and  im- 
prisoned. The  behavior  of  these  new  enthusi- 
asts, who,  in  the  midst  of  tortures  and  ignominy, 
praised  God,  and  called  for  blessings  upon  men, 
inspired  a  reverence  for  their  persons  and  opin- 
ions, and  gained  them  a  number  of  proselytes; 
but  still  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  not  abated  ; 
those  persons  who  were  either  convicted  or  even 
suspected  of  entertaining  sentiments  of  toleration, 
were  exposed  to  such  cruel  oppressions,  that 
they  were  forced  to  fly  from  their  first  asylum, 
and  seek  refuge  in  another.  They  found  one  on 
the  same  continent;  and  as  New  England  had 
been  first  founded  by  persecution,  so  were  its 
limits  extended  by  it. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  while  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  thus  violated, 
the  colony  became  excessively  jealous  of  the 
slightest  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  English 
government.     Charles  the  Second,  who  deserves 


much  praise  for  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the 
Quakers,  whose  sufferings  he  terminated  by  a 
proclamation  in  1661,  sent  four  commissioners 
with  absolute  power  to  govern  the  colony,  in  di- 
rect violation  of  their  charters.  This  produced 
an  address  from  them  to  the  king,  in  which,  after 
stating  at  large  the  foundation  of  their  rights, 
they  concluded  with  the  following  remarkably 
pathetic  supplication: 

"  Sir,  the  all-knowing  God  knows  our  great- 
est ambition  is  to  live  a  poor  and  quiet  life,  in  a 
corner  of  the  world,  without  offence  to  God  or 
man.  We  came  not  into  this  wilderness  to  seek 
great  things  to  ourselves ;  and  if  any  come  after 
us  to  seek  them  here,  they  will  be  disappointed. 
We  keep  ourselves  within  our  line,  and  meddle 
not  with  matters  abroad;  a  just  dependence  up- 
on, and  subjection  to,  your  majesty,  according 
to  our  charter,  it  is  far  from  our  hearts  to  disac- 
knowledge.  We  so  highly  prize  your  favorable 
aspect  (though  at  this  great  distance),  as  we 
would  gladly  do  anything  that  is  within  our  pow- 
er to  purchase  the  continuance  of  it.  We  were 
willing  to  testify  our  affection  to  your  majesty's 
service,  by  answering  the  proposals  of  your  hon- 
orable commissioners,  of  which  we  doubt  not 
but  they  have  already  given  your  majesty  an  ac- 
count. We  are  carefully  studious  of  all  due  sub- 
jection to  your  majesty,  and  that  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake;  and  should  Di- 
vine Providence  ever  offer  an  opportunity  where- 
in we  might,  in  any  righteous  way,  according  to 
our  poor  and  mean  capacity,  testify  our  dutiful 
affection  to  your  majesty,  we  hope  we  should 
most  gladly  embrace  it.  But  it  is  a  great  un- 
happiness  to  be  reduced  to  so  hard  a  case,  as  to 
have  no  other  testimony  of  our  subjection  and 
loyalty  offered  us  but  this,  viz.  to  destroy  our 
own  being,  which  nature  teacheth  us  to  preserve  ; 
or  to  yield  up  our  liberties,  which  are  far  dearer 
to  us  than  our  lives,  and  which,  had  we  had  any 
fears  of  being  deprived  of  we  had  never  wander- 
ed from  our  fathers'  houses  into  these  ends  of  the 
earth,  nor  laid  our  labors  and  estates  therein, 
besides  engaging  in  a  most  hazardous  and  diffi- 
cult war,  with  the  most  warlike  of  the  natives, 
to  our  great  charge,  and  the  loss  of  some  of 
the  lives  of  our  dear  friends.  Neither  can  the 
deepest  invitation  of  man  find  out  a  more  certain 
way  of  consistence,  than  to  obtain  a  royal  dona- 
tion from  so  great  a  prince,  under  his  great  seal, 
which  is  the  greatest  security  that  may  be  had 
in  human  affairs. 

"Royal  Sir,  it  is   in    your  power  to  say  of 
your  poor  people  in  New  England,  they  shall  not 
die.     If  we  have  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  our 
king,  let  our  life  be  given  us  at  our  petition;    or 
rather   that  which  is  dearer  than  life,   that  we 
i  have    ventured  our  lives,   and    willingly  passed 
!  through   many  deaths  to   obtain,   and  our  all,  at 
;  our  request.     Let  our   government  live,  our  pa- 
tent live,  our    magistrates    live,  our    laws  and 
liberties  live,  our  religious  enjoyments  live  :  so 
i  shall  wo  all  yet  have  further  cause  to  say  from 
our  hearts,  Let  the  king  live  forever.      And  the 
blessings  of  them  that  were  ready  to  perish  shall 
Come  upon  your  majesty,  having  delivered  the 
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poor  that  cried,  and  such  as  had  none  to  help 
them.  It  was  an  honor  to  one  of  your  royal  an- 
cestors, that  he  was  called  the  poor  man's  king. 
It  was  Job's  excellency  that  he  sat  as  king 
among  his  people,  when  he  was  father  to  the 
poor.  They  are  a  poor  people  (destitute  of  out- 
ward favor,  wealth,  and  power),  who  now  cry 
unto  their  lord  the  king.  May  your  majesty 
please  to  regard  their  cause,  and  maintain  their 
right;  it  will  stand  among  the  marks  of  lasting 
honor  to  after  generations ;  and  we  and  ours 
shall  have  lasting  cause  to  rejoice,  that  we  have 
been  numbered  among  your  majesty's  most  hum- 
ble servants  and  suppliants." 

SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

A  meeting  was  called  in  Boston,  inconsequence 
of  some  new  inroads  upon  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Adams,  who  sat  silent,  list- 
ening to  all  their  violent  harangues,  at  last  rose, 
and  after  a  few  remarks,  concluded  with  saying: 
"  A  Grecian  philosopher,  who  was  lying  asleep 
upon  the  grass,  was  roused  by  the  bite  of  some 
animal  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  closed 
his  hand  suddenly,  as  he  awoke,  and  found  that 
he  had  caught  a  field  mouse.  As  he  was  exam- 
ining the  little  animal  who  dared  to  attack  him, 
it  unexpectedly  bit  him  a  second  time;  he 
dropped  it,  and  it  made  its  escape.  Now,  fel- 
low-citizens, what  think  you  was  the  reflection 
he  made  upon  this  trifling  circumstance  1  It 
was  this:  that  there  is  no  animal, however  weak 
and  contemptible,  which  cannot  defend  its  own 
liberty,  if  it  will  only  fight  for  it."  The  cause 
of  American  Independence  owed  much  to  the  zeal 
and  intrepidity  of  this  individual.  In  compari- 
son with  the  politicians  of  expediency  and  in- 
trigue, his  love  of  liberty,  his  sincerity,  his  hon- 
esty, and  his  consistency  of  character,  raised  him 
into  true  dignity.  Compared  with  those  who 
have  governed  empires  and  swayed,  the  fate  of 
nations,  but  whose  history  is  tarnished  by  cor- 
ruption and  venality,  the  memory  of  this  humble 
patriot  is  enrolled  among  the  defenders  of  his 
country,  and  repeated  with  gratitude  and  re- 
spect by  the  meanest  citizen  of  that  State  which 
he  contributed  to  render  free. 


THE  REGICIDE  GENERALS  GOFFE  AND 
WH  ALLEY. 

Of  the  fiftynine  judges  who  signed  the  war- 
rant for  the  execution  of  King  Charles  the  First, 
twentyfour  died  before  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second  ;  twentyseven  persons, 
judges  and  others,  were  taken,  tried  and  con- 
demned ;  some  of  these  were  pardoned  ;  but 
fourteen,  nine  of  whom  were  judges,  were  exe- 
cuted. Only  sixteen  judges  fled  and  finally  es- 
caped; three  of  these,  Major-General  Edward 
Whalley,  Major-General  William  Goffe,  and 
Colonel  John  Dixwell,  escaped  to  New  England, 
where  they  died,  after  being  secreted  nearly 
thirty  years. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1660,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  setting  forth  that  Whalley  and 


Goffe  had  left  the  kingdom;  but  as  there  was 
great  reason  to  suppose  they  had  returned,  a  re- 
ward of  £100  was  offered  to  any  one  who  would 
discover  either  of  them  in  any  of  the  British  do- 
minions, and  cause  him  to  be  brought  in  alive,  or 
dead,  if  he  made  any  resistance.  Goffe  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Whalley,  and  they  es- 
caped to  New  England  together,  arriving  at 
Boston  on  the  27th  of  July,  1660. 

They  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  persons 
or  characters,  when  they  arrived  at  Boston,  but 
immediately  went  to  the  Governor,  Mr.  Endicot, 
who  received  them  very  courteously ;  and  they 
were  visited  by  the  principal  persons  of  the 
town.  They  fixed  their  residence  at  Cambridge, 
a  village  about  four  miles  from  Boston,  which 
they  frequently  visited,  attending  regularly  to 
their  religious  duties.  They  appeared  grave, 
serious,  and  devout ;  and  the  rank  they  had  for- 
merly sustained,  as  well  as  their  prudent  de- 
meanor, commanded  respect. 

It  had  been  reported  that  all  the  judges  of  the 
late  king  would  be  pardoned,  but  seven  ;  and 
Whalley  and  Goffe,  who  had  not  been  among 
the  most  obnoxious,  hoped  to  receive  the  king's 
clemency ;  but  when  the  Act  of  Indemnity  reached 
Boston,  which  was  not  until  the  last  day  of  No- 
vember, it  appeared  that  they  were  not  excepted. 
Some  of  the  powerful  persons  in  the  government 
now  became  alarmed;  but  pity  and  compassion 
prevailed  with  others,  and  they  had  assurances 
from  some  belonging  to  the  general  court,  that 
they  would  stand  by  them. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1661,  the  Govern- 
ment summoned  a  Court  of  Assistants,  to  consult 
about  securing  them;  but  the  court  did  not 
agree  to  it.  Finding  it  unsafe  to  remain  any 
longer,  they  left  Cambridge,  and  arrived  at  New- 
Haven,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  where  they  were  well 
treated  by  the  ministers,  the  Rev.  John  Daven- 
port and  the  Rev.  Nicolas  Street.  On  the  27th 
of  March,  they  removed  to  New  Milford,  and 
made  themselves  known  there;  but  at  night  they 
returned  privately  to  New  Haven,  and  were  con- 
cealed at  Mr.  Davenport's  house  until  the  3d  of 
April. 

About  this  time,  news  arrived  from  Boston 
that  ten  of  the  judges  were  executed ;  and  the 
governor  received  a  royal  mandate  to  cause 
Whalley  and  Goffe  to  be  secured.  This  greatly 
alarmed  the  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  court  were  now  in  earnest  in  their  endeavors 
to  apprehend  them;  and  to  avoid  all  suspicion, 
they  gave  commission  and  instruction  to  two 
young  merchants  from  England,  Thomas  Kellond, 
and  Thomas  Kirk,  zealous  royalists,  to  go  through 
the  colonies,  as  far  as  Manhados,  in  search  of 
them.  The  regicides  had  friends  who  informed 
them  what  was  doing,  and  they  removed  from 
Mr.  Davenport's  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Jones,  af- 
terwards deputy-governor  of  Connecticut,  where 
they  lay  hid  till  the  11th  of  May,  and  then  re- 
moved to  a  mill.  On  the  13th,  they  went  into 
the  woods,  where  they  met  Jones  and  two  of  his 
companions,  Sperry  and  Burril,  who  first  con- 
ducted them  to  a  place  called  Hatchet-Harbor, 
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where  tney  lay  two  nights,  until  a  cave  or  hole 
in  the  side  of  a  hill  was  prepared  to  conceal  them. 
This  hill  they  called  Providence  Hill,  and  there 
they  continued  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  11th 
of  June.  Richard  Sperry  daily  supplied  them 
with  victuals  from  his  house,  about  a  mile  off ; 
sometimes  carrying  it  himself,  at  other  times 
sending  it  by  one  of  his  boys,  tied  up  in  a  cloth, 
ordering  him  to  lay  it  on  a  certain  stump  and 
leave  it;  and  when  the  boy  went  for  it  at  night, 
he  always  found  the  basins  emptied  of  the  pro- 
visions, and  brought  them  home.  The  boy 
wondered  at  it,  and  used  to  ask  his  father  the 
design  of  it,  as  he  saw  nobody.  His  father 
only  told  him  there  was  somebody  at  work  in  the 
■woods  that  wanted  it. 

The  incident  which  made  them  abandon  this 
cave  is  said  to  have  been  a  visit  which  they  re- 
ceived as  they  lay  in  bed,  from  a  panther,  or  a 
catamount,  who  putting  his  head  into  the  door 
or  aperture  of  the  cave  blazed  his  eye-balls  in 
so  hideous  a  manner  upon  them,  as  greatly 
affrighted  them.  One  of  them  was  so  terrified 
by  this  grim  and  ferocious  monster,  his  eyes  and 
his  squalling,  that  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  fled 
down  the  mountain  to  Sperry's  house  for  safety. 

The  second  concealment  which  they  selected, 
was  about  two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  the  first, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  western  bank 
of  a  small  rivulet,  which  runs  along  the  west 
side  of  the  West  Rock.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  sojourned  here 
long;  tradition  says,  because  the  Indian  dogs  in 
hunting  discovered  them;  they  therefore  sought 
another  lodgement. 

The  third  place  of  their  abode  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Haven,  was  at  a  place  called  to  this  day 
The  Lodge.  It  was  situated  at  a  spring  in  a 
valley,  or  excavation  in  a  declivity,  about  three 
miles  west,  or  a  little  north-west,  from  the  last 
mentioned  residence.  When  they  came  to  this 
abode  is  uncertain ;  it  was  in  the  summer;  and 
they  left  it,  and  removed  to  Milford,  August, 
1661 ;  after  having  resided  in  and  about  New 
Haven  for  near  half  a  year  from  the  7th  of  March, 
to  the  19th  of  August,  1661. 

Among  the  traditionary  anecdotes  and  stories 
concerning  the  events  which  took  place  at  New 
Haven,  it  is  related,  that  when  the  pursuers, 
Kellond  and  Kirk,  were  expected,  the  regicides 
walked  out  towards  the  Neck  bridge,  the  road  by 
which  they  must  enter  the  town.  At  some  dis- 
tance, the  sheriff,  or  marshal,  Mr.  Kimberly, 
overtook  them,  with  a  warrant  for  their  appre- 
hension. He  endeavored  to  secure  them,  but 
they  stood  upon  their  defence,  and  being  expert 
at  fencing,  repulsed  the  officer,  who  went  back 
to  town  for  assistance.  He  soon  returned  with 
additional  aid;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  regi- 
cides had  escaped  into  the  woods  with  which  the 
town  was  surrounded. 

One  time,  when  the  pursuers  were  searching 
the  town,  the  regicides,  in  shifting  their  situa- 
tion, happened  to  be  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs. 
Evers,  a  respectable  old  lady;  she,  seeing  the 
enemy  coming,  ushered  her  guests  out  at  the  back 
door,  who,  walking  out  a  little  way,  instantly- 


returned  to  the  house,  and  were  hid  and  conceal 
ed  by  her  in  her  apartments.  The  pursuers 
coming  in,  inquired  whether  the  regicides  were 
at  her  house.  She  answered,  they  had  been 
there,  but  were  just  gone  away,  and  pointed  out 
the  way.  They  went  into  the  fields  and  woods; 
and  by  her  artful  and  polite  address,  she  diverted 
them,  put  them  upon  a  false  scent,  and  secured 
her  friends.  It  is  rather  probable,  that  this 
happened  the  next  day  after  their  coming  to 
New  Haven ;  and  that  they  then  left  the  town, 
and  went  through  the  woods  to  the  mill,  two 
miles  off,  whither  they  had  retired  on  the  11th 
of  May. 

About  the  time  the  pursuers  came  to  New  Ha- 
ven, and,  perhaps,  a  little  before,  and  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  reception,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  preached  publicly  from  this 
text,  Isaiah xvi.  3,4.  Take  counsel,  execute 
judgment,  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night,  in 
the  midst  of  the  noon  day;  hide  the  outcasts, 
betray  not  him  that  wandereth:  let  mine  out- 
casts dwell  with  thee:  Moah,  he  thou  a  cov- 
ert to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler. 
This  sermon  had  such  effect,  that  though  large 
rewards  were  offered  for  their  apprehension,  yet 
no  pains  were  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to  dis- 
cover their  retreat. 

To  show  the  dexterity  of  the  regicides  at 
fencing,  it  is  related,  that  while  at  Boston,  a 
fencing-master  had  a  stage  erected,  on  which  he 
walked  for  several  days,  challenging  and  defying 
any  one  to  play  with  him  at  swords.  At  length, 
one  of  the  regicides  made  his  appearance,  dis- 
guised in  a  rustic  dress,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
cheese  wrapped  in  a  napkin  for  a  shield,  with  a 
broomstick,  whose  mop  he  had  besmeared  with 
dirty  puddle  water  as  he  passed  along  ;  thus 
equipped,  he  mounted  the  stage;  the  fencing 
master  railed  at  him  for  his  impudence,  asked 
what  business  he  had  there,  and  bade  him  be- 
gone. The  regicide  stood  his  ground,  upon 
which  the  gladiator  made  a  pass  at  him  with 
his  sword,  to  drive  him  off;  a  rencountre  ensued: 
the  regicide  received  the  sword  into  the  cheese, 
and  held  it  till  he  drew  the  mop  of  the  broom 
over  his  mouth,  and  gave  the  gentleman  a  pair 
of  whiskers.  The  gentleman  made  another  pass, 
and  plunging  his  sword  a  second  time,  it  was 
caught  and  held  in  the  cheese,  till  the  broom 
was  drawn  over  his  eyes.  At  a  third  lunge,  the 
sword  was  caught  again,  till  the  mop  of  the 
broom  was  rubbed  gently  all  over  his  face ;  upon 
this  the  gentleman  let  fall,  or  laid  aside,  his 
small  sword,  and  took  up  the  broad  sword  and 
came  at  him  with  that;  upon  which  the  regicide 
said,  "  Stop,  sir;  hitherto,  you  see,  I  have  only 
played  with  you,  and  not  attempted  to  hurt  you; 
but  if  you  come  at  me  now  with  the  broad  sword, 
know  that  I  will  certainly  take  your  life."  The 
firmness  and  determination  with  which  he  spake, 
struck  the  gentleman,  who,  desisting,  exclaimed, 
"  Who  can  you  be  ?  You  are  either  Goffe, 
Whallev,  or  the  devil,  for  there  was  no  other 
man  in  England  that  could  beat  me."  And  so 
the  disguised  regicide  retired  into  obscurity, 
leaving  the  spectators  to  enjoy  the  diversion  of 
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the  scene,  and  the  vanquishment  of  the  boasting 
champion.  Hence  it  is  proverbial  in  some 
^parts  of  New  England,  in  speaking  of  a  cham- 
pion at  athletic  and  other  exercises,  to  say,  that 
*■'  none  can  beat  him  but  Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the 
devil." 

From  their  cave  in  the  woods  near  New  Haven, 
they  ventured  to  the  house  of  one  Tomkins,  near 
Milford  meeting-house,  where  they  remained  two 
years  without  ever  stirring  out ;  they  afterwards 
took  a  little  more  liberty,  and  made  themselves 
known  to  several  persons  in  whom  they  could 
confide. 

In  1664,  the  commissioner  from  Charles  the 
Second  arrived  at  Boston.  On  receiving  this 
news,  they  retired  to  their  cave,  where  they  re- 
mained eight  or  ten  days.  Soon  after  some  In- 
dians hunting,  discovered  the  cave  with  the  bed  ; 
and  the  report  being  spread  abroad,  rendered  it 
unsafe  to  continue  there  any  longer.  On  the 
13th  of  October,  1664,  they  removed  to  Hadley, 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant,  travelling  only 
by  night.  On  their  arrival,  they  took  up  their 
abode  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  who  had  pre- 
viously agreed  to  receive  them.  At  this  house, 
and  that  of  Peter  Tilton,  Esq.  they  spent  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  in 
dreary  solitude  and  seclusion  from  the  world. 
The  minister  was  no  sufferer  by  his  boarders,  as 
they  received  remittances  every  year  from  their 
wives  in  England,  as  well  as  occasional  presents 
from  other  persons ;  Goffe,  who  kept  a  regular 
diary  during  his  exile,  has  recorded  donations 
from  several  friends-  They  were  in  constant 
terror,  though  they  had  reason  to  hope  after 
some  years  that  all  inquiry  for  them  was  over. 
They  read  with  pleasure  the  news  of  their  hav- 
ing been  killed  in  Switzerland ;  and  having  ex- 
act intelligence  of  everything  which  passed  in 
England,  they  were  unwilling  to  give  up  all 
hopes  of  deliverance.  It  is  said  that  their 
greatest  expectations  were  from  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies,  as  they  had  no  doubt  that  the 
execution  of  the  judges  was  the  slaying  of  the 
witnesses.  Their  lives  were  miserable  burdens, 
and  they  complained  of  being  banished  from  all 
human  society.  Goffe  corresponded  with  his 
wife  by  the  name  of  Walter  Goldsmith,  and  she 
as  Frances  Goldsmith.  Their  letters,  some  of 
which  are  preserved,  strongly  describe  the  dis- 
tresses of  two  persons  under  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumvStances,  who  appeared  to  have  lived  very 
happily  together. 

During  their  residence  at  Hadley,  the  most 
memorable  Indian  war  took  place.  This  was 
called  King  Philip's  war.  Philip  was  a  pow- 
erful Sachem,  and  resided  at  Mount  Hope  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  soon  after  put  to 
death  by  Colonel  Church.  All  the  new  frontier 
towns  of  New  England  were  attacked,  and  Had- 
ley was  then  exposed  as  a  place  of  this  descrip- 
tien.  The  time  the  savages  fixed  upon  to  make 
the  assault,  was  while  the  inhabitants  were  as-  j 
sembled  in  the  meeting-house  to  observe  a  fast 
day;  but  fortunately  it  had  been  some  time  a 
custom  for  the  men  to  attend  public  worship 
armed.     Had  the  town  been  taken,  the  discovery 
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of  Whalley  and  Goffe  would  have  been  inevitable. 
The  men  took  up  their  arms  and  attempted  a 
defence,  but  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion; 
when  (as  it  is  related  to  this  day)  a  stranger 
suddenly  appeared  among  them  of  venerable  as- 
pect, and  different  in  his  apparel  from  the  in- 
habitants, who  rallied,  and  disposing  them  in 
the  best  military  manner,  led  them  to  the  charge, 
routed  the  Indians,  and  saved  the  town.  In  the 
moment  of  victory  their  deliverer  vanished. 
The  inhabitants,  unable  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon, believed  that  they  had  been  command- 
ed by  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  for  their  pro- 
tection. This  supposed  angel  was  Goffe,  who 
never  before  ventured  from  his  concealment  in 
the  cave  in  the  woods,  nor  was  it  known  who 
had  so  ably  led  them  against  the  Indians  until 
after  his  death. 

Goffe  and  Whalley  appear  to  have  been  much 
respected  on  account  of  their  professions  of  pie- 
ty, and  their  grave  deportment,  by  persons  who 
did  not  approve  of  their  political  conduct. 
Whalley,  who  became  reduced  to  a  state  of  sec- 
ond childhood,  died  about  the  year  1676  or  1678 ; 
and  Goffe,  it  is  supposed,  did  not  live  beyond 
1680;   his  last  letter  is  dated  April  2d,  1679. 

KOSCIUSKO. 

"  Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell." 

Campbell. 

The  virtuous  hero  of  Poland,  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciusko was  born  in  Lithuania,  and  educated  at 
Warsaw.  When  very  young,  he  was  informed 
that  the  Americans  were  preparing  to  shake  off* 
the  yoke  of  Britain.  His  ardent  and  generous 
mind  caught  with  enthusiasm  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  for  aspiring  genius,  and  from  that 
moment  he  became  the  devoted  soldier  of  liberty. 

His  rank  in  the  American  army  afforded  him 
no  opportunity  greatly  to  distinguish  himself. 
But  he  was  remarked  throughout  his  service  for 
all  the  qualities  which  adorned  the  human  char- 
acter. His  heroic  valor  in  the  field,  could  only 
be  equalled  by  his  moderation  and  affability  in 
the  walks  of  private  life.  He  was  idolized  by 
the  soldiers  for  his  bravery,  and  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  the  officers  for  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  great  qualities  of  his  mind. 

Contributing  greatly  by  his  exertions  to  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  America, 
he  might  have  remained  and  shared  the  blessings 
it  dispensed,  under  the  protection  of  a  chief  who 
loved  and  honored  him,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a 
people  whose  independence  he  had  so  bravely 
fought  to  achieve;  but  Kosciusko  had  ether 
views;  he  had  drunk  deep  of  the  principles  of 
the  American  revolution,  and  he  wished  to  pro- 
cure the  same  advantages  for  his  native  country 
— for  Poland,  which  had  a  claim  to  all  his  ef- 
forts, to  all  his  services. 

That  unhappy  nation  groaned  under  a  com- 
plication of  evils  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel 
in  history.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  the 
abject  slaves  of  the  nobles ;  the  nobles  torn  into 
factions,  were  alternately  the  instruments  and 
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the  victims  of  their  powerful  and  ambitious 
neighbors.  By  intrigue,  corruption,  and  force, 
some  of  its  fairest  provinces  had  been  separated 
from  the  republic ;  and  the  people,  like  beasts, 
transferred  to  foreign  despots,  who  were  again 
watching  a  favorable  moment  for  a  second  dis- 
memberment. To  regenerate  a  people  thus  de- 
based ;  to  obtain  for  a  country  thus  circumstanced, 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  independence ;  was  a 
work  of  as  much  difficulty  as  danger.  But  to  a 
mind  like  Kosciusko's  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  an  enterprise  served  but  as  stimulants  to  un- 
dertake it. 

The  annals  of  these  times  give  us  no  detailed 
account  of  the  progress  of  Kosciusko  in  accom- 
plishing his  great  work,  from  the  period  of  his 
return  from  America,  to  the  adoption  of  the  New 
Constitution  of  Poland  in  1791.  This  interval, 
however,  of  apparent  inaction,  was  most  usefully 
employed  to  illumine  the  mental  darkness  which 
enveloped  his  countrymen.  To  stimulate  the 
ignorant  and  bigoted  peasantry  with  the  hope  of 
a  future  emancipation  ;  to  teach  a  proud  but  gal- 
lant nobility,  that  true  glory  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  paths  of  duty  and  patriotism ;  interests  the 
most  opposed,  prejudices  the  most  stubborn,  and 
habits  the  most  inveterate,  were  reconciled,  dis- 
sipated, and  broken,  by  the  ascendency  of  his 
virtues  and  example.  The  storm  which  he  had 
foreseen,  and  for  which  he  had  been  preparing, 
at  length  burst  upon  Poland.  A  feeble  and  un- 
popular government  bent  before  its  fury,  and 
submitted  itself  to  the  yoke  of  the  Russian  inva- 
der. But  the  nation  disdained  to  follow  its  ex- 
ample; in  their  extremity,  every  eye  was  turn- 
ed on  the  hero  who  had  already  fought  their  bat- 
tles; the  sage  who  had  enlightened  them;  and 
the  patriot  who  had  set  the  example  of  personal 
sacrifices,  to  accomplish  the  emancipation  of  the 
people. 

Kosciusko  made  his  first  campaign  as  briga- 
dier-general, under  the  orders  of  Prince  John 
Poniatowski.  In  the  second,  in  1794,  he  was 
appointed  generalissimo  of  Poland,  with  unlimit- 
ed powers,  until  the  enemy  should  be  driven  from 
the  country. 

Without  funds,  without  magazines,  without 
fortresses,  Kosciusko  maintained  his  army  for 
nine  months  against  forces  infinitely  superior. 
Poland  then  only  existed  in  his  camp.  De- 
votedness  made  up  for  the  want  of  resources, 
and  courage  supplied  the  deficiency  of  arms ;  for 
the  general  had  imparted  his  noble  character  to 
all  his  soldiers.  Like  him,  they  knew  no  dan- 
ger, they  dreaded  no  fatigues,  when  the  honor 
and  liberty  of  Poland  were  depending ;  like  him, 
they  endeavored  to  lessen  the  sacrifices  which 
were  required  of  the  inhabitants  for  national  in- 
dependence; and  their  obedience  to  their  vese- 
rated  chief  was  the  more  praiseworthy  as  it  was 
voluntary.  He  held  his  authority  by  no  other 
tenure  than  that  of  his  virtues.  Guided  by  his 
talents,  and  led  by  his  valor,  his  undisciplined 
and  ill-armed  militia  charged  with  effect  the 
veteran  Russians  and  Prussians  ;  the  mailed 
cuirassiers  of  the  great  Frederick,  for  the  first 
time.,  broke  and  fled  before  the  cavalry  of  Po- 


land. Hope  filled  the  breasts  of  the  patriots. 
After  a  long  night,  the  dawn  of  an  apparently 
glorious  day  broke  upon  Poland.  But,  to  the 
discerning  eye  of  Kosciusko,  the  light  which  it 
shed  was  of  that  sickly  and  portentous  appear- 
ance, which  indicated  a  storm  more  dreadful 
than  that  which  he  had  resisted. 

He  prepared  to  meet  it  with  firmness,  but  with 
means  entirely  inadequate.  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  numbers,  of  tactics,  of  discipline, 
and  inexhaustible  resources,  the  combined  des- 
pots had  secured  a  faction  in  the  heart  of  Poland. 
The  unequal  struggle  could  not  be  long  main- 
tained, and  the  day  at  length  came,  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Poland  and  its  hero.  Hea- 
ven, for  wise  purposes,  determined  that  it  should 
be  the  last  of  Polish  liberty.  It  was  decided, 
indeed,  before  the  battle  commenced.  The  trai- 
tor Poniski,  who  covered  with  a  detachment  the 
advance  of  the  Polish  army,  abandoned  his  posi- 
tion to  the  enemy,  and  retreated. 

Kosciusko  was  astonished,  but  not  dismayed. 
The  disposition  of  his  army  would  have  done 
honor  to  Hannibal.  The  succeeding  conflict 
was  terrible.  When  the  talents  of  the  general 
could  no  longer  direct  the  mingled  mass  of  com- 
batants, the  arm  of  the  warrior  was  brought  to 
the  aid  of  his  soldiers.  He  performed  prodigies 
of  valor.  The  fabled  prowess  of  A j ax,  in  de- 
fending the  Grecian  ships,  was  realized  by  the 
Polish  hero.  Nor  was  he  badly  seconded  by  his 
troops.  As  long  as  his  voice  could  guide,  or  his 
example  fire  their  valor,  they  were  irresistible. 
In  this  unequal  contest  Kosciusko  was  long  seen, 
and  finally  lost  to  their  view.  He  fell  covered 
with  wounds;  and  a  Cossack  was  on  the  point 
of  piercing  oneof  the  best  hearts  that  ever  warm- 
ed a  virtuous  bosom,  when  an  officer  interposed. 
"Suffer  him  to  execute  his  purpose,"  said  the 
bleeding  hero;  "  I  am  the  devoted  soldier  of  my 
country,  and  will  not  survive  its  liberties."  The 
name  of  Kosciusko  struck  to  the  heart  of  the  Tar- 
tar, like  that  of  Marius  upon  the  Cimbrian  war- 
rior. The  uplifted  weapon  dropped  from  his 
hand. 

Kosciusko  was  conveyed  to  the  dungeons  of 
Pctersburgh;  and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  she  made  him  the  object  of 
her  vengeance,  when  he  could  no  longer  be  the 
object  of  her  fears.  But  the  Emperor  Paul,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  thought  he  could  not 
grant  the  Polish  nation  a  more  acceptable  favor, 
than  to  restore  to  liberty  the  hero  whom  they  re- 
gretted. He  himself  announced  to  General  Kos- 
ciusko, that  bjs  captivity  was  at  an  end.  He 
wished  him  to  accept,  moreover,  a  present  of  fif- 
ty thousand  ducats  of  Holland;  but  ihe  *General 
refused  it.  Kosciusko  preferred  rather  to  de- 
pend for  subsistence  on  the  recompense  to  wine  h 
bis  services  in  America  had  entitled  him. 

With  this  humble  fortune,  obtained  in  so  hon- 
orable a  way,  he  lived  for  a  while  in  the  Tinted 
States;  then  in  France,  near  Fontainbleau,  in 
the  family  of  Zeltner;  and  lastly,  in  Switzer- 
land. From  thai  time,  he  refused  l<>  take  any 
part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  for  fear  of  en- 
dangering the  national  tranquillity,  the  offers  thai 
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were   made  to  him  being  accompanied  with  no 
sufficient  guarantee. 

Bonaparte  often  endeavored  to  draw  Koscius- 
ko from  his  retirement,  and  once  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Poles  in  his  name;  but  though  the 
virtuous  general  still  loved  his  country,  he  well 
knew  that  its  emancipation  could  not  be  achieved 
under  such  auspices. 

Though  an  exile  from  his  country,  the  Poles 
still  considered  themselves  as  his  children;  and 
presented  with  just  pride  to  other  nations,  that 
model  of  the  virtues  of  their  country,  that  man 
so  pure  and  upright — so  great  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  so  modest  in  private  life,  so  formidable  to 
his  enemies  in  battle,  so  humane  and  kind  to  the 
vanquished,  and  so  zealous  for  the  glory  and  in- 
dependence of  his  country. 

In  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814,  some  Po- 
lish regiments,  in  the  service  of  Russia,  passed 
through  the  village  where  this  exiled  patriot  then 
lived.  Some  pillaging  of  the  inhabitants  brought 
Kosciusko  from  his  cottage.  "When  I  was  a 
Polish  soldier,"  said  he,  addressing  the  plun- 
derers, "  the  property  of  the  peaceful  citizen  was 
respected."  "And  who  art  thou,"  said  an  offi- 
cer, "  who  addresses  us  with  a  tone  of  authority!" 
"  I  am  Kosciusko."  There  was  magic  in  the 
word.  It  ran  from  corps  to  corps.  The  march 
was  suspended.  They  gathered  round  him,  and 
gazed  with  astonishment  and  awe  upon  the 
mighty  ruin  he  presented.  "  Could  it  indeed  be 
their  hero,"  whose  fame  was  identified  with  that 
of  their  country!  A  thousand  interesting  reflec- 
tions burst  upon  their  minds :  they  remembered 
his  patriotism,  his  devotion  to  liberty,  his  tri- 
umphs, and  his  glorious  fall.  Their  iron  hearts 
were  softened,  and  the  tear  of  sensibility  trickled 
down  their  weather-beaten  faces.  We  can  easi- 
ly conceive  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  hero 
himself  in  such  a  scene.  His  great  heart  must 
have  heaved  with  emotion,  to  find  himself  once 
more  surrounded  by  the  companions  of  his  glory; 
and  that  he  would  have  been  upon  the  point  of 
saying  to  them, 

"  Behold  your  general  come  once  more 
To  lead  you  on  to  laurelled  victory, 
To  fame,  to  freedom." 

The  delusion  could  have  lasted  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  was  himself,  alas!  a  miserable  crip- 
ple; and,  for  them!  they  were  no  longer  the 
soldiers  of  liberty,  but  the  instruments  of  ambi- 
tion and  tyranny.  Overwhelmed  with  grief  at 
the  reflection,  he  would  retire  to  his  cottage,  to 
mourn  afresh  over  the  miseries  of  his  country. 

Kosciusko  died  at  Soleure,on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1817.  A  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  he 
was  dragged  over  a  precipice  not  far  from  Vevay, 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.  A  funeral  service 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of  him,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Roche  at  Paris,  which  was  honored  with  the 
most  distinguished  personages  of  every  nation, 
then  in  the  French  capital.  The  name  of  Kos- 
ciusko belongs  to  the  civilized  world,  and  his 
virtues  to  humanity.  Poland  laments  in  him  a 
patriot  whose  life  was  consecrated  to  the  cause 
of  her  liberty  and  independence.  America  in- 
cludes  him   among   her    illustrious    defenders. 


France  and  Switzerland  admired  him  as  the 
man  of  beneficence  and  virtue;  and  Russia,  by 
whom  his  country  was  conquered,  never  beheld  a 
man  more  unshaken  in  his  principles,  or  firmer 
in  adversity. 

MOREAU. 

Whatever  share  Moreau  might  have  had  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Goorges,  to  over- 
turn the  First  Consul,  (and  it  is  difficult  to  acquit 
him  of  some  participation  in  it,)  there  is  little 
doubt  that  his  military  talents  and  his  popularity 
were  what  Bonaparte  most  feared ;  he  therefore 
readily  gave  countenance  to  a  prosecution  in 
which  his  rival  wp.s  involved.  When  Bonaparte 
caused  the  General  to  be  arrested,  he  said,  "  I 
might  have  made  Moreau  come  to  me,  and  have 
said  to  him,  'Listen;  you  and  I  cannot  remain 
on  the  same  soil;  go,  therefore,  as  I  am  the 
strongest;'  and  I  believe  he  would  have  gone  ; 
but  these  chivalrous  manners  are  puerile  in  pub- 
lic matters." 

Moreau  was  tried  and  condemned  to  two  years 
imprisonment;  which,  at  his  own  request,  was 
changed  into  perpetual  banishment. 

The  United  States  of  America  were  selected 
by  Moreau  for  his  exile;  and  there  he  lived  in 
peaceful  retirement  until  the  year  1812,  when  the 
invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  take  up 
arms  against  his  country,  caused  him  to  sacrifice 
his  honor  and  his  life.  Moreau  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  time  that  the  reverses  of  Bonaparte 
had  given  some  hopes  of  limiting  his  power. 
He  had  lost  a  fine  army  in  Russia ;  and  although 
he  had  again  taken  the  field,  yet  he  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  now  confederated  forces  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia.  Great  hopes  were 
entertained  from  the  military  talents  of  Moreau, 
as  well  as  his  known  popularity  with  the  French. 
Louis  XVIII.  gave  him  unlimited  powers  respect- 
ing France,  pledging  his  word  to  take  no  mea- 
sures of  internal  or  external  policy  without  him; 
and  intending  to  give  him  the  rank  of  Constable 
of  France,  the  highest  honor  a  sovereign  could 
bestow. 

Moreau  joined  the  allied  armies  in  August, 
1813,  and  first  raised  his  arm  against  that  coun- 
try, in  fighting  for  which  he  had  acquired  so 
much  glory,  at  the  battle  of  Dresden.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  giving  some  opinion  on  military 
matters,  while  passing  with  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia behind  a  battery  at  the  commencement  of  the 
engagement,  when  a  ball  struck  his  thigh,  and 
almost  carried  off  his  leg,  passed  through  the 
horse,  and  shattered  his  other  leg  to  pieces.  He 
was  conveyed  off  the  field  in  a  litter  ;  both  his 
legs  were  amputated,  an  operation  which  he  bore 
with  the  utmost  fortitude,  smoking  all  the  time; 
but  a  mortification  took  place,  and  he  died  on 
the  3d  of  September,  three  days  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  fatal  wound.  In  the  midst  of  his  suf- 
fering, he  wrote  the  following  affectionate  letter 
to  his  wife: 

"  My  dear  love, — At  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
three  days  ago,  I  had  my  two  legs  carried  off  by 
a  cannon  ball.     That  scoundrel  Bonaparte  is  ab- 
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ways  fortunate.  The  amputation  was  perform- 
ed as  well  as  possible.  Though  the  army  has 
made  a  retrograde  movement,  it  is  not  at  all  the 
consequence  of  defeat,  but  from  a  want  of  en- 
semble, and  in  order  to  get  nearer  General 
Blucher.  Excuse  my  hasty  writing.  I  love 
and  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart.  Rapatel 
will  finish.  v.  m." 

When  Bonaparte  was  told  that  Moreau  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball,  he  instantly 
exclaimed,  "  The  finger  of  Providence  was 
there  !  "  and  Louis  XVIII.  then  in  England,  on 
learning  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  said, 
"  J'ai  perdu  ma  couronne  une  seconde  fois." 


GENERAL  PUTNAM. 
When  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
reached  General  Putnam,  he  was  engaged  in 
ploughing  on  his  farm  at  Brooklyn,  in  Connecti- 
cut. He  instantly  unyoked  his  cattle,  left  his 
plough  standing  in  the  unfinished  furrow  in  the 
midst  of  the  field,  and  without  slopping  to  change 
his  dress,  immediately  set  off"  for  the  scene  of 
military  transactions  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Upon  entering  the  army,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  rank  of  Major-general.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  General  Washington  wrote  a  letter 
to  General  Putnam,  in  which  he  warmly  ex- 
pressed the  sense  he  entertained  of  his  services. 
"The  name  of  Putnam,"  said  he,  "  is  not  for- 
gotten; nor  will  it  be,  but  with  that  stroke  of 
time  which  shall  obliterate  from  my  mind  the 
remembrance  of  all  those  toils  and  fatigues  through 
which  we  have  struggled  for  the  preservation 
and  establishment  of  the  rights,  liberties,  and  in- 
dependence of  our  country." 


WASHINGTON. 
When  General  Washington,  the  immortal  sa- 
viour of  his  country,  had  closed  his  career  in 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  had  become  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  the  speaker, 
Robinson,  was  directed,  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  to 
return  their  thanks  to  that  gentleman,  on  behalf 
of  the  colony,  for  the  distinguished  military  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country. 
As  soon  as  Washington  took  his  seat,  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, in  obedience  to  thisorder,  and  following 
the  impulse  of  his  own  generous  and  grateful 
heart,  discharged  the  duty  with  great  dignity; 
but  with  such  warmth  of  coloring  and  strength 
of  expression,  as  entirely  confounded  the  young 
hero.  He  rose  to  express  his  acknowledgments 
for  the  honor;  but  such  were  his  trepidation  and 
confusion,  that  he  could  not  give  distinct  utter- 
ance to  a  single  syllable.  He  blushed,  stam- 
mered, and  trembled,  for  a  second;  when  the 
speaker  relieved  him,  by  a  stroke  of  address 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  Louis  XIV.  in 
his  proudest  and  happiest  moments.  "  Sit 
down,  Mr.  Washington,"  said  he,  with  a  con- 
ciliating smile;  "your  modesty  is  equal  to  your 
valor;  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  lan- 
guage that  I  possess," 


PATRICK  HENRY. 

Patrick  Henry  was  the  son  of  Colonel  John 
Henry,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  and 
born  at  Studley,  in  the  county  of  Hanover  and 
State  of  Virginia.  In  his  youth  he  gave  no  signs 
of  future  greatness.  No  persuasion  could  induce 
him  either  to  read  or  to  work;  but  he  ran  wild 
in  the  forest,  and  divided  his  time  between  the 
uproar  of  the  chase  and  the  languor  of  inaction. 

He  married  at  eighteen  ;  he  was  for  some 
time  a  farmer,  and  then  entered  into  mercan- 
tile undertakings,  which  in  a  few  years  rendered 
him  a  bankrupt,  and  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
wretchedness.  He  now  determined  to  try  the 
bar.  About  this  time  the  famous  contest  between 
the  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  legislature 
and  the  people  of  Virginia  on  the  other,  concern- 
ing the  stipends  of  the  former,  took  place;  and 
he  exhibited  such  displays  of  eloquence  in  "  the 
parsons'  cause,"  as  it  was  termed,  as  drew  the 
admiration  of  all  his  fellow-citizens.  His  exer- 
tions were  so  unexampled,  so  unexpected,  so  in- 
stantaneous, that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of 
"  The  Orator  of  Nature." 

Wljen  the  question  first  came  to  be  agitated 
concerning  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to 
tax  America,  he  gave,  as  has  been  truly  remarked, 
"  the  first  impulse  to  the  ball  of  the  revolution." 
Men  who  were  on  other  occasions  distinguished 
for  intrepidity  and  decision,  hung  back,  unwil- 
ling to  submit,  yet  afraid  to  speak  out  in  the 
language  of  bold  and  open  defiance.  In  this 
hour  of  despondency,  suspense,  and  consternation, 
Henry  arose  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of 
the  Americans  to  contend  for  their  freedom. 
When  the  House  of  Burgesses  was  within  three 
days  of  its  expected  close,  Henry  produced  and 
carried  the  far-famed  resolutions  concerning  the 
stamp  act,  which  formed  the  first  firm  opposition 
to  the  scheme  of  taxing  America  by  the  British 
parliament. 

In  1774,  be  appeared  in  the  venerable  body 
of  the  old  Continental  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  when  it  met  for  the  first  time.  Henry 
broke  the  silence  which  for  a  while  overawed 
the  minds  of  all  present,  and  as  he  proceeded,  rose 
with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  noblest  displays  of  argument  and  of 
eloquence.  "This,"  said  he,  "  is  not  the  time 
for  ceremony;  the  question  before  the  house  is 
one  of  awful  moment  to  this  country.  It  is  no- 
thing less  than  freedom  or  slavery.  If  we  wish 
to  be  free,  we  must  fight — I  repeat  it,  sir,  toe 
must  fight  !  an  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God 
of  hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us."  "  It  is  in  vain, 
sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may 
cry,  peace  !  peace  !  but  thene  is  no  peace.  The 
war  is  actually  begun.  The  next  gale  that 
sweeps  from  the  north,  will  bring  to  our  ears 
the  clash  of  resounding  arms;  our  brethren  are 
already  in  the  field  !  why  stand  we  here  idle  1 
What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  1  What 
would  they  have  1  Is  life  so  dear,  and  peace  so 
sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains 
and  slavery!  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God  !  1 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  a* 
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for  me,"  cried  he,  with  both  his  arms  extended 
aloft,  his  brows  knit,  every  feature  marked  with 
the  resolute  purpose  of  his  soul,  ?nd  his  voice 
swelled  to  its  boldest  note  of  exclamation,  "  give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  !  "  He  took  his 
seat,  and  the  cry,  "  to  arms  !  "  seemed  to  quiv- 
er upon  every  lip,  and  gleam  from  every  eye. 

Henry  lived  to  witness  the  glorious  issue  of 
that  revolution  which  his  genius  had  set  in  mo- 
tion; and,  to  use  his  own  prophetic  language 
before  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  "  to 
see  America  take  her  station  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth." 


GENERAL  HAMILTON. 

In  the  year  1804,  General  Hamilton,  who  had 
been  just  appointed  ambassador  from  the  United 
States  to  Paris,  got  involved  in  a  political 
dispute  with  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  then  Vice 
President.  Dr.  Cooper  had  published  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  he  said,  "  General  Hamilton 
and  Dr.  Kent  say,  that  they  consider  Colonel 
Burr  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  one  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  reins  of  government."  In 
another  place  the  same  writer  says,  "  General 
Hamilton  has  expressed  of  Colonel  Burr  opin- 
ions still  more  despicable." 

The  last  passage  excited  the  resentment  of 
Colonel  Burr,  who  demanded  from  General  Ham- 
ilton "  a  prompt  and  unqualified  acknowledg- 
ment or  denial  of  the  expression,  which  could 
justify  this  interference  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Coo- 
per." General  Hamilton  admitted  the  first 
statement,  which  he  contended  was  fairly  with- 
in the  bounds  prescribed  in  cases  of  political  an- 
imosity, and  objecting  to  being  called  on  to  re- 
trace every  conversation  which  he  had  held  ei- 
ther publicly  or  confidentially  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  years  opposition.  This  would  not  satis- 
fy Colonel  Burr,  who  demanded  satisfaction,  and 
a  meeting. 

On  the  evening  before  the  duel,  General  Ham- 
ilton made  his  will,  in  which  he  inclosed  a  paper, 
containing  his  opinions  of  duelling,  and  expres- 
sive of  the  reluctance  with  which  he  obeyed  a 
custom  so  repugnant  to  his  feelings.     He  says: 

"  On  my  expected  interview  with  Colonel 
Burr,  I  think  proper  to  make  some  remarks  ex- 
planatory of  my  conduct,  motives,  and  views.  I 
was  certainly  desirous  of  avoiding  this  interview, 
for  the  most  cogent  reasons. 

"  First.  My  religious  and  moral  principles 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  duelling ; 
and  it  would  ever  give  me  pain  to  shed  the  blood 
of  a  fellow  creature,  in  a  private  combat,  forbid- 
den by  the  laws. 

"  Secondly.  My  wife  and  children  are  ex- 
tremely dear  to  me;  and  my  life  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  them,  in  various  views. 

"  Thirdly.  I  feel  a  sense  of  obligation  to- 
wards my  creditors,  who,  in  case  of  accident  to 
me,  by  the  forced  sale  of  my  property,  may  be 
in  some  degree  sufferers.  I  did  not  think  my- 
self at  liberty,  as  a  man  of  probity,  lightly  to  ex- 
pose them  to  hazard. 

"  Fourthly.     I  am  conscious  of  no  ill  will 


to  Colonel  Burr,  distinct  from  political  opposi- 
tion, which,  as  I  trust,  has  proceeded  from  pure 
and  upright  motives. 

"  Lastly.  I  shall  hazard  much,  and  can  pos- 
sibly gain  nothing,  by  the  issue  of  the  interview." 

The  parties  met,  and  Colonel  Burr's  shot  took 
fatal  effect.  General  Hamilton  had  determined 
not  to  return  the  fire,  but  on  receiving  the  shock 
of  a  mortal  wound,  his  pistol  went  off  involunta- 
rily in  an  opposite  direction.  Few  individuals 
died  more  lamented  than  General  Hamilton, 
whose  funeral  at  New  York  was  observed  at  that 
place  with  unusual  respect  and  ceremony.  All 
the  public  functionaries  attended;  the  bells  muf- 
fled tolled  during  the  day ;  all  business  was  sus- 
pended; and  the  principal  inhabitants  wore 
mourning  for  six  weeks.  No  death  since  that 
of  Washington  filled  the  republic  with  such  deep 
and  universal  regret. 


FIRST  DUEL  IN  AMERICA. 
The  first  duel  fought  in  New  England,  North 
America,  was  in  the  year  1630,  upon  a  chal- 
lenge at  single  combat,  with  sword  and  dagger, 
between  Edward  Doty  and  Edward  Leister,  ser- 
vants of  a  Mr.  Hopkins.  Both  were  wounded, 
the  one  in  the  hand  and  the  other  in  the  thigh. 
As  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  repress  as  much 
as  possible  such  affairs  of  honor,  the  two  men 
were  sentenced  to  have  their  head  and  feet  tied 
together,  and  to  lie  in  that  condition  for  twen- 
tyfour  hours,  without  either  meat  or  drink. 
This  punishment  was  begun  to  be  inflicted;  but 
in  an  hour,  on  account  of  the  pain  they  felt,  and 
at  their  own  and  their  master's  request,  and 
promise  of  good  behavior,  they  were  released 
by  Governor  Bradford,  who  relates  this  anecdote. 


FEMALE    DUELLING. 

We  have  numerous  instances  in  the  chivalrous 
ages,  of  females  relinquishing  the  distaff  for  the 
sword,  and  distinguishing  themselves  not  only  in 
war,  but  also  in  personal  combat ;  and  modern 
times'  have  furnished  us  with  more  than  one  fe- 
male duellist. 

In  France,  a  few  years  ago,  a  duel  was  fought 
between  two  ladies  in  the  forest  of  Boulogne, 
when  two  shots  were  exchanged,  but  without  ef- 
fect ;  the  seconds  then  interfered,  and  terminated 
the  quarrel. 

Female  duelling  has  even  extended  to  the 
United  States.  An  American  paper  of  1817, 
gives  the  following  instance:  "Last  week,  a 
point  of  honor  was  decided  between  two  ladies, 
near  the  South  Carolina  line.  The  details  of 
this  grand  affair  have  not  yet  reached  town.  It 
is  said  that  the  cause  of  quarrel  was  the  usual 
one  in  such  cases,  viz.  Love.  The  object  of 
the  rival  affections  of  these  fair  champions  was 
present  on  the  field,  as  the  mutual  arbiter  in  the 
dreadful  combat.  He  had  the  grief  of  beholding 
one  of  the  suitors  for  his  favor  fall  before  his 
eyes ;  she  was  wounded ;  but,  we  understand, 
not  mortally.  The  whole  business  was  managed 
with  all   the  inflexibility   and  decorum  usually 
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practised  on  such  occasions.  The  conqueror  was 
to  be  immediately  married  to  the  innocent  sec- 
ond, conformably  to  the  previous  conditions  of 
the  duel." 


LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

Patriotism,  or  the  love  of  country,  [is  so  gene- 
ral, that  even  a  desert  is  remembered  with  pleas- 
ure, provided  it  is  our  own.  The  Cretans  called 
it  by  a  name  which  indicated  a  mother's  love 
for  her  children. — The  Ethiopian  imagines  that 
God  made  his  sands  and  deserts,  while  angels  on- 
ly were  employed  in  forming  the  rest  of  the 
globe.  The  Arabian  tribe  of  Ouadelin  conceive 
that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  rise  only  for  them. 
The  Maltese,  insulated  on  a  rock,  distinguish 
their  island  by  the  appellation  of  "  The  Flower 
of  the  World;"  and  the  Caribbees  esteem  their 
country  a  Paradise,  and  themselves  alone  entitled 
to  the  name  of  men. 

The  Abbe  de  Lille  relates  of  an  Indian,  who, 
amid  the  splendor  of  Paris,  beholding  a  banana 
tree  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  bathed  it  with 
tears,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  be  trans- 
ported to  his  own  land.  And  when  an  Europe- 
an advised  some  American  Indians  to  emigrate 
to  another  district,  "  What,"  said  they,  "  shall 
we  say  to  the  bones  of  our  fathers,  Arise,  and  fol- 
low us  to  a  foreign  country  '!  " 

Bosnian  relates,  that  the  negroes  of  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa  are  so  desirous  of  being  buried 
in  their  own  country,  that  if  a  man  die  at  some 
distance  from  it,  and  his  friends  are  not  able  to 
take  his  entire  body  to  his  native  spot,  they  cut 
ofFhis  head,  one  arm,  and  one  leg;  cleanse  them, 
boil  them,  and  then  carry  them  to  the  desired 
spot,  where  they  inter  them  with  great  solemni- 
ty. And  the  Javanese  have  such  an  affection  for 
the  place  of  their  nativity,  that  no  advantages 
can  induce  them,  the  agricultural  tribes  in  par- 
ticular, to  quit  the  tombs  of  their  fathers. 

The  Norwegians,  proud  of  their  barren  sum- 
mits, inscribe  upon  their  rix  dollars — "  Spirit, 
loyalty,  valor,  and  whatever  is  honorable,  let 
the  world  learn  among  the  rocks  of  Norway." 

SPANIARDS  IN  MEXICO. 

Several  eminent  writers  have  endeavored  to 
soften  the  character  of  Cortez,  and  have  urged 
the  necessity  of  war  for  the  slaughters  he  com- 
mitted. If  any  one,  however,  would  trace  the 
true  character  of  Cortez  and  his  countrymen,  he 
must  have  recourse  to  the  numerous  Spanish 
writers,  who  were  either  witnesses  of  the  first 
wars,  or  soon  after  travelled  in  those  countries. 
In  these  he  will  find  many  anecdotes  not  to  be 
found  in  our  modernized  histories.  It  will  be 
seen,  that  Cortez  set  out  to  take  gold  by  force, 
and  not  by  establishing  any  system  of  commerce 
with  the  natives,  the  only  just  reason  for  effect- 
ing a  settlement  in  a  foreign  country.  He  was 
asked  by  various  States,  what  commodities  or 
drugs  he  wanted,  and  was  promised  an  abundant 
supply.  lie  and  his  Spaniards,  he  answered, 
had  a  disease  at  their  hearts,  which   nothing  but 


gold  could  cure;  and  he  had  received  inteDi-' 
gence  that  Mexico  abounded  with  it.  Under 
the  pretence  of  a  friendly  conference,  he  made 
Montezuma  his  prisoner,  and  ordered  him  to  pay 
tribute  to  Charles  V.  Immense  sums  were  paid, 
but  the  demand  was  boundless.  Tumults  en- 
sued. Cortes  displayed  amazing  generalship, 
and  some  millions  of  the  natives  were  sacrificed 
to  the  disease  of  his  heart. 

Pizarro,  however,  greatly  exceeded  Cortez  in 
unmixed  barbarity  of  soul.  If  we  could  forget 
that  the  avarice  of  Cortez  was  the  cause  of  a 
most  unjust  and  bloody  war,  in  every  other  re- 
spect he  would  appear  as  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes.  But  Pizarro  is  a  character  completely 
detestable,  destitute  of  every  spark  of  generos- 
ity. He  massacred  the  Peruvians,  he  said,  be- 
cause they  were  barbarians,  and  yet  he  himself 
could  not  read.  Atabalipa,  amazed  at  the  art 
of  reading,  got  a  Spaniard  to  write  the  word 
Dios  (the  Spanish  for  God)  on  his  finger.  On 
trying  whether  the  Spaniards  agreed  in  what  it 
signified,  he  discovered  that  Pizarro  alone  could 
not  read.  Pizarro,  in  revenge  for  the  contempt 
he  perceived  in  the  face  of  Atabalipa,  ordered 
that  prince  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  for  having 
concubines,  and  being  an  idolater.  Atabalipa 
was  condemned  to  be  burned ;  but  on  submitting 
to  baptism,  he  was  only  hanged. 


PATRIOTIC  INTEGRITY. 

During  the  American  revolution,  while  Gen- 
eral Reed  was  President  of  Congress,  the  British 
commissioners  offered  him  a  bribe  of  10,000 
guineas,  to  desert  the  cause  of  his  country.  His 
reply  was,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  poor,  very 
poor;  but  your  king  is  not  rich  enough  to 
buy  me." 

EXCESS  OF  SPECULATION. 

When  the  South  American  ports  were  opened 
to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  lamenta- 
ble consequences  ensued,  from  the  ignorant  man- 
ner in  which  the  commerce  was  commenced,  and 
the  extravagance  with  which  it  was  conducted. 
Owing  to  the  incredible  struggle  or  competition 
among  the  English  merchants,  who  should  send 
most  ships  and  cargoes  to  a  country  whose  civi- 
lized population,  exclusive  of  slaves,  did  noj  ex- 
ceed eight  hundred  thousand  persons,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  the  market  would  be  almost 
instantly  overstocked.  So  great  and  so  unex- 
pected was  the  influx  of  English  manufactures 
into  Rio  de  Janeiro,  within  a  few  days  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  that  the  rent 
of  houses  to  put  them  in  became  uncommonly 
dear.  The  bay  was  covered  with  ships,  and 
the  Custom  House  soon  overflowed  with  goods; 
even  salt,  casks  of  ironmongery  and  nails,  salt 
fish,  cheese,  hats,  bottled  and  barrelled  potter, 
&c,  were  exposed  not  only  to  the  sun  and  rain, 
but  to  general  depredation.  The  Creoles  and 
strangers  from  the  interior  thought  that  these 
goods  were  placed  there  for  their  benefit,  and 
praiscl  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  the  En- 
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glish,  who  strewed  the  beach  to  a  great  extent, 
with  articles  for  which  their  own  countrymen 
had  heretofore  charged  them  such  high  prices. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  beach  began 
to  assume  a  much  less  crowded  appearance; 
some  of  the  goods  were  taken  to  the  residence  of 
the  owners ;  others  were  removed,  but  to  what 
place,  or  by  whom,  could  not  be  ascertained; 
and  a  very  great  proportion  were  sold  at  the 
Custom  House  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters. 
This  stratagem,  so  frequently  practised,  after- 
wards operated  as  a  very  serious  injury  to  the 
regular  sale  of  articles ;  for  as  the  market  was 
so  overstocked,  scarcely  any  one  would  offer 
money  for  goods,  except  at  the  Custom  House 
sales.  As  the  depreciation  continued,  number- 
less packages  were  then  exposed  to  sale  in  part 
damaged,  or  apparently  so.  Indeed,  little  more 
than  the  mark  of  a  cord  on  the  outside  of  a  sin- 
gle article,  or  a  corner  discolored  in  a  package, 
was  a  sufficient  pretext  for  pronouncing  the 
whole  damaged,  and  selling  them  for  a  mere 
trifle. 

To  the  serious  losses  thus  occasioned  by  an 
overstocked  market,  may  be  added  another,  which 
originated  in  the  ignorance  of  many  persons  who 
sent  articles  to  a  considerable  amount,  not  at 
all  suited  to  the  country.  One  speculator  of 
wonderful  foresight,  sent  large  quantities  of 
stays  for  the  Brazilian  females,  who  had  never 
heard  of  such  armour.  Another  sent  skates  for 
the  use  of  a  people  who  were  totally  uninformed 
that  water  can  become  ice;  this  was  a  favorite 
speculation,  and  the  good  people  of  Birmingham 
sent  out  sixty  tons  of  skates  and  wanning  pans. 
Another  merchant  sent  out  a  considerable  as- 
sortment of  the  most  elegant  coffin  furniture,  not 
knowing  that  coffins  were  never  used  by  the  Bra- 
zilians. In  a  few  months,  more  Manchester 
goods  arrived,  than  had  been  consumed  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  preceding. 

Equally  indiscreet  and  ill-judged  were  the 
speculations  in  Brazilian  produce.  Any  kind  of 
sebaceous  matter  was  greedily  purchased  for  tal- 
low; and  hides  eaten  by  the  gnat,  found  a  ready 
market;  but  the  folly  of  speculation  did  not 
stop  here;  precious  stones  appeared  to  offer  the 
most  abundant  source  of  riches,  and  they  were 
largely  dealt  in ;  tourmalines  were  sold  for  em- 
eralds, crystals  for  topazes,  and  both  common 
stones  and  vitreous  paste  bought  for  diamonds, 
to  a  considerable  amount.  False  diamonds 
were  weighed  with  scrupulousness  and  bought 
with  avidity.  Brass  pans  purchased  of  the  En- 
glish, were  filed  and  mixed  with  gold  dust;  and 
thus,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  several  En- 
glish dealers  repurchased,  at  three  or  four  guin- 
eas per  ounce,  the  very  article  which  they  had 
before  sold  at  half  a  crown  per  pound! 


AMERICAN  TRADE   TO  CHINA. 

The  first  American  vessel  that  went  on  a  tra- 
ding voyage  to  China,  sailed  from  New  York  in 
February,  1784;  but  so  rapidly  did  the  com- 
merce thus  opened  increase,  that,  in  1789,  there 
were  fifteen  vessels  at  Canton,  being  a  greater 


number  than  from  any  other  nation  except  Great 
Britain.  The  United  States  now  import  more 
goods  from  China  than  are  wanted  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  surplus  is  exported  to  other 
countries. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  China  is  much 
against  the  United  States,  as  few  articles,  either 
domestic  or  foreign,  are  shipped  directly  from 
the  United  States  to  that  country.  The  payments 
for  Chinese  goods  have  been  generally  made  in 
specie,  or  in  seal-skins  taken  in  the  South  Seas, 
and  furs  procured  on  the  North  West  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  carried  from  those  places  direct  to  Chi- 
na, without  being  brought  to  the  United  States. 
The  amount  of  specie  exported  to  Canton,  is  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  annually. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  SCHEME. 

In  the  year  1598,  the  French  first  began  a 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
in  the  Spanish  province  of  Florida,  with  the  in- 
tention of  opening  a  communication  with  their 
colony  in  Canada,  and  thereby  to  hem  in  the 
English  colonies,  so  as  to  engross  the  whole 
Indian  trade  to  themselves.  This  colony  was, 
in  1712,  granted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Sieur  Cro- 
zat,  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  during  which 
period  he  was  to  enjoy  the  sole  trade  of  all  ex- 
portations  to  and  from  this  province,  as  also  all 
mines,  minerals,  &c.  on  condition  of  paying 
one-fifth  to  the  king. 

The  Sieur  Crozat  had  not  enjoyed  his  privi- 
lege long,  when,  in  1717,  he  was  induced  to 
resign  his  patent  into  the  hands  of  a  company 
formed  by  Mr.  Law,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in 
Edinburgh.  Of  this  bank,  which  was  to  be 
called  the  Mississippi  Company,  Mr.  Law  was 
appointed  chief  director.  Into  this  bank  all 
the  national  debts,  amounting  to  seventy  mil- 
lions, and  then  at  a  discount  of  seventy  per 
cent.,  were  intended  to  be  brought,  and  the  na- 
tional creditors  were  paid,  not  in  specie,  but  in 
actions,  or  shares,  of  the  Mississippi  Company. 

The  company,  the  better  to  allure  persons  of 
property  to  become  adventurers,  made  great  stir 
and  bustle  in  transporting  artificers,  planters, 
laborers,  &c.  to  their  colony,  then  called  Loui- 
siana ;  and  in  order  to  draw  in  the  numerous  pro- 
prietors of  the  national  debt  of  France,  to  be 
paid  with  the  Mississippi  and  royal  bank  notes, 
Law  was,  in  the  beginning  of  1719,  made  direc- 
tor-general of  the  Royal  Bank.  In  the  same 
year  he  created,  in  different  months,  between 
forty  and  fifty  millions  sterling,  in  new  bank 
notes.  This  was,  by  a  royal  decree,  declared 
to  be  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  bank,  although,  in  fact,  it  was  more 
than  all  the  banks  in  Europe  did  or  could  cir- 
culate. 

The  East  India  Company  was  next  joined  to 
it,  and  it  was  called  the  India  Company,  em- 
bracing both  the  French  East  and  West  India 
colonies.  In  July,  1719,  twentyfive  millions 
more  of  state  bills  were  subscribed  into  this  new 
India  Company's  capital,  which  by  this  time 
was  run  a  great  way  above  par;    and  by  the 
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vast  number  of  adventurers  in  that  stock,  the 
dirty  street  in  Paris  called  Quinquempoix,  was 
daily  crowded  beyond  measure. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  original  stock  of  this  company,  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  king  and  government  alone,  which, 
by  the  mad  running  up  of  the  stock,  was  after- 
wards sold  out  at  a  thousand  per  cent,  and  up- 
wards, and  thereby  it  put  two  hundred  millions 
into  the  king's  coffers.  In  August,  1719,  for 
the  further  promoting  of  stock  jobbing,  the  last 
fifty  millions  of  India  stock  had  every  share  split 
into  one  hundred  shares,  which  brought  in  the 
very  dregs  of  the  people  to  be  adventurers.  The 
stock  rose  to  no  less  than  five  hundred  per  cent. ; 
it  fell  to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  on  the  bare  ru- 
mor of  Law's  indisposition  ;  but  rose  again  to 
six  hundred  and  ten  per  cent,  on  his  recov- 
ery. 

The  company,  in  the  same  month,  had  the 
general  farming  of  all  the  revenues ;  and  such 
were  the  specious  advantages  held  out  to  a  cred- 
ulous public,  that  the  stock  ran  up  to  twelve  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  and  the  last  subscriptions  were 
even  thirteen  hundred. 

From  the  beginning  of  November,  1719,  till 
about  the  middle  of  December  following,  the 
French  India  or  Mississippi  Company  was  in 
the  meridian  of  its  glory.  Mr.  Law's  credit 
was  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch,  and  his  levee 
was  crowded  with  persons  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope pressing  for  subscriptions.  The  city  of 
Paris  was  crowded  with  strangers  and  with 
foreigners  from  different  nations,  who  hastened 
thither  to  deal  in  this  stock ;  so  that  it  was  cur- 
rently believed,  there  were  then  in  Paris  half  a 
million  of  strangers  more  than  usual.  It  is  a 
recorded  fact,  that  twelve  hundred  new  coaches 
were  set  up.  There  was  scarcely  any  thing  to 
be  seen  but  new  and  splendid  equipages,  new 
houses,  &c.  Lodgings  could  with  difficulty  be 
obtained  for  money,  and  provisions  were  at  the 
highest  price. 

The  bubble  at  length  burst;  thousands,  whose 
whole  fortune  had  been  embarked  in  this  fatal 
speculation,  were  utterly  ruined ;  and  Paris,  which 
boasted  such  splendor,  was  within  a  few  months 
after,  in  the  most  miserable  condition.  Law, 
the  projector,  was  obliged  to  leave  France,  and 
died  in  obscurity,  without  having  acquired  any- 
thing considerable  for  himself,  although  he  had 
it  once  in  his  power  to  have  been  the  richest 
subject  in  Europe. 


RAISING  A  CAPITAL. 

About  fifty  years  back,  two  young  fellows, 
brothers,  went  to  Jamaica;  they  were  by  trade 
blacksmiths.  Finding,  soon  after  their  arrival, 
that  they  could  do  nothing  without  a  little  money 
to  begin  with,  but  that  with  £60  or  £70  they 
night  be  able  to  realize  a  fortune,  they  hit  upon 
the  following  novel  and  ingenious  expedient.  One 
of  them  stripped  the  other  naked,  shaved  him 
close,  and  blackened  him  from  head  to  foot. 
Tim  ceremony  being  performed,  he  took  him  to 
one   of  the   negro   dealers,  who  was   so   pleased 


with  the  appearance  of  the  young  fellow,  that  ti«' 
advanced  £80  currency  upon  the  bill  of  sale;: 
and  prided  himself  much  upon  the  purchase,  sup- 
posing him  the  finest  negro  on  the  island.  The 
same  evening  this  manufactured  negro  made  his 
escape  to  his  brother,  washed  himself  clean,  and 
resumed  his  former  appearance.  Rewards  were 
then  in  vain  offered  in  hand  bills,  pursuit  was 
eluded,  and  discovery,  by  care  and  precaution, 
rendered  impracticable.  The  brothers  with  the 
money  commenced  business,  and  actually  returned 
to  England,  not  many  years  since,  with  a  for- 
tune of  £20,000.  Previous,  however,  to  their  de- 
parture from  the  island,  they  waited  upon  the  gen- 
tleman from  whom  they  had  received  the  money, 
and  recalling  the  circumstance  of  the  negro  to 
his  recollection,  paid  him  the  principal  and  in- 
terest with  thanks. 


TOBAGO  PLANTER. 

The  most  flourishing  colonial  establishment  iff 
the  Antilles,  is  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Robley,  at  ^andy  Point,  in  the  island  of  Toba- 
go. Everything  about  this  plantation  has  the 
appearance  of  neatness  and  order.  The  number 
of  negroes  employed  amount  to  a  thousand,  and 
yet  among  them  all' the  sound  of  the  whip  is  nev- 
er heard.  There  are  also  all  the  classes  of 
tradesmen  necessary  for  such  an  establishment ; 
as  masons,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  smiths, 
farriers,  &c. 

Mr.  Robley  was  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune; he  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in 
Cornwall,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk , 
He  first  established  in  Tobago,  in  the  year  1768, 
and  began  to  cultivate  the  cotton  plant,  with  a 
capital  of  about  £1700.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards, in  addition  to  the  magnificent  establish' 
meat  at  Sandy  Point,  he  possessed  another  plan- 
tation of  great  value,  and  had  besides  a  large 
sum  in  the  funds. 

This  great  cultivator  had  also  two  large  ves- 
sels, which  came  twice  a  year,  and  lay  in  front 
of  his  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his 
produce  to  Europe,  and  of  bringing  not  only  all 
that  was  necessary  for  himself  and  his  negroes, 
but  also  merchandize,  which  he  sold  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Tobago,  and  on  which  he  gained  con- 
siderable profits. 


HONORABLE  DEBTORS. 
Dr.  Franklin  relates  the  following  anecdote 
of  Mr.  Denham,  an  American  merchant,  with 
whom  he  once  went  a  passenger  to  England. 
"  He  had  formerly,"  he  says,  "  been  in  business 
at  Bristol,  had  failed,  in  debt  to  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, compounded,  and  went  to  America;  there, 
by  a  close  application  to  business  as  a  merchant, 
he  acquired  a  plentiful  fortune  in  a  few  years. 
Returning  to  England  in  the  ship  with  me,  he 
invited  his  old  creditors  to  an  entertainment,  at 
which  he  thanked  them  for  the  easy  compensa- 
tion they  had  favored  hiin  with;  and  when  they 
expected  nothing  but  the  treat,  every  man,  at  the 
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first  remove,  found  under  his  plate  an  order  on 
a  banker  for  the  full  amount  of  the  unpaid  re- 
mainder, with  interest." 


COMPENSATION. 

Among  the  Indians  of  America,  murder  is  still 
considered  as  a  civil  injury,  left  to  individual 
punishment  or  revenge.  The  murderer  may  even 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  relatives  of  the  mur- 
dered by  covering  the  body  ;  a  phrase  which 
combines  at  once  an  elegant  sentiment  of  hiding 
a  distressful  and  irritating  object  from  the  eyes 
of  its  natural  lovers  and  avengers,  and  a  worldly 
satisfaction  of  the  more  sordid  feelings  of  the  in- 
jured, by  offering  an  atonement  in  goods.  The 
American  Indians  cover  the  body  by  heaping  upon 
it  clothing  and  trinkets,  and  other  articles  of 
value. 

In  Turkey  it  is  considered  the  business  of  the 
next  relations,  and  of  them  only,  to  avenge  the 
slaughter  of  their  kinsmen;  and  that  if  they 
rather  choose  to  compound  the  matter  for  money, 
nothing  more  should  be  said  about  it* 

The  appeal  of  murder,  now  happily  abolished 
in  England,  was  founded  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple; even  after  the  appeal  was  brought,  the 
appellor  might  accept  a  pecuniary  compensation. 
Such  was  the  case  of  the  Kennedies,  who,  in 
1770,  were  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  Watchman 
on  Westminster  Bridge.  They  were  found  guilty, 
and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  them ;  but 
they  were  respited,  and  afterwards  pardoned,  on 
condition  of  transporting  themselves  for  life*  At 
the  following  session  the  widow  of  the  murdered 
man  brought  an  appeal ;  they  were  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  order 
to  plead  to  the  appeal;  but  the  widow  having 
accepted  the  sum  of  £350  as  a  compensation*, 
did  not  appear,  and  suffered  a  non-suit. 


MATRIMONIAL  EXPORT. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia,  when  the 
adventurers  were  principally  unmarried  men,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  export  such  women  as 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  England,  as 
wives  for  the  planters*  A  letter  accompanying 
a  shipment  of  these  matrimonial  exiles,  dated 
London,  August  12,  1621,  is  illustrative  of  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  the  concern  then  felt 
for  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  and  for  female  vir- 
tue.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"  We  send  you  in  a  ship,  one  widow  and  eleven 
maids,  for  wives  for  the  people  of  Virginia; 
there  hath  been  especial  care  had  in  the  choice 
of  them,  for  there  hath  not  one  of  them  been  re- 
ceived but  upon  good  commendations. 

"In  case  they  cannot  be  presently  married, 
we  desire  that  they  may  be  put  with  several 
householders  that  have  wives,  till  they  can  be 
provided  with  husbands.  There  are  nearly  fifty 
more  that  are  shortly  to  come,  and  are  sent  by 
our  Hon*  Lord  and  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  certain  worthy  gentlemen,  who,  ta- 
king into  their  consideration  that  the  plantation 
can  never  flourish  till  families  be  planted,  and 


the  respect  of  wives  and  children  for  their  peo- 
ple on  the  soil,  therefore  have  given  this  fair  be- 
ginning; for  the  reimbursing  of  whose  charges, 
it  is  ordered  that  every  man  that  marries  them, 
give  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  best  leaf 
tobacco  for  each  of  them. 

"  Though  we  are  desirous  that  the  marriage 
be  free,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  yet  we 
would  not  have  those  maids  deceived,  and  mar 
ried  to  servants ;  but  only  to  such  freemen  or 
tenants  as  have  means  to  maintain  them.  We 
pray  you,  therefore,  to  be  fathers  of  them  in  this 
business,  not  enforcing  them  to  marry  against 
their  wills.'* 


MATRIMONIAL  LOTTERY. 

A  recent  traveller  in  the  United  States  give's 
a  curious  account  of  a  matrimonial  lottery,  which 
was  formed  there  with  beneficial  effects,  how- 
ever singular  it  may  seem. 

"  On  the  21st  day  of  December  last,"  says  he, 
"  I  was  passing  through  the  state  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  in  the  evening  arrived  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town  of ,  where  I  had  an  acquaint- 
ance, on  whom  I  called.  I  was  quickly  inform- 
ed that  the  family  was  invited  to  a  wedding  in  a 
neighboring  house;  and  on  being  requested,  I 
changed  my  clothes  and  went  with  them.  As 
soon  as  the  young  couple  were  married,  the 
company  was  seated,  and  a  profound  silence 
ensued.  A  young  lawyer  then  arose,  and  ad^ 
dressed  the  company  very  eloquently;  and  in 
finishing  his  discourse,  begged  leave  to  offer  a 
New  Scheme  of  Matrimony,  which  he  believed 
would  be  beneficial;  and,  on  obtaining  leave, 
he  proposed — '  That  one  man  in  the  company 
should  be  selected  as  president;  that  this  presi- 
dent should  be  duly  sworn  to  keep  entirely  secret 
all  the  communications  that  should  be  forwarded 
to  him  in  his  official  department  that  night; 
and  that  each  unmarried  gentleman  and  lady 
should  write  his  or  her  name  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  under  it  place  the  name  of  the  person  they 
wished  to  marry ;  then  hand  it  to  the  president 
for  inspection;  and  if  any  gentleman  and  lady 
had  reciprocally  chosen  each  other,  the  president 
was  to  inform  each  of  the  result;  and  those  who 
had  not  been  reciprocal  in  their  choice,  kept 
entirely  secret. 

<f  After  the  appointment  of  the  president, 
communications  were  accordingly  handed  up  to 
the  chair,  and  it  was  found  that  twelve  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  had  made  reciprocal 
choices;  but  whom  they  had  chosen,  remained 
a  secret  to  all  but  themselves  and  the  president* 
The  conversation  changed,  and  the  company  re- 
spectively retired* 

"  Now  hear  the  conclusion*  I  was  passing 
through  the  same  place  on  the  14th  of  March 
following,  and  was  informed  that  eleven  of  the 
twelve  matches  had  been  solemnized ;  and  that 
the  young  gentlemen  of  eight  couple  of  the  eleven 
had  declared  that  their  diffidence  was  so  great, 
that  they  certainly  should  not  have  addressed 
their  respective  wives,  if  the  above  scheme  had 
not  been  introduced." 
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HAVANA  THEATRE. 

Among  the  amusements  at  the  Havana,  the 
theatre  is  a  great  favorite.  It  is  only  fully  lighted 
on  grand  nights,  which  circumstance  is  always 
advertised,  as  well  as  a  programme  of  the  piece. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  Havana  play-bill. 
"  This  evening  will  be  presented  to  the  illustri- 
ous and  respectable  people  of  the  Havana,  the 
famous  and  much  admired  comedy,  entitled, 
'  El  Triunfo  del  Ave  Maria,'  in  which  Senor 
Garcia  will  perform  the  part  of  a  Graciozo,  who 
delivers  many  truly  agreeable  and  witty  speeches ; 
as  will  the  Senora  Gamborino,  the  character  of 
a  Graciosa,  whose  diverting  observations  and 
smart  speeches  will  give  great  delight  to  the 
audience.  The  comedy  will  be  adorned  by  ap- 
propriate dresses  and  scenes;  amongst  others, 
the  march  of  the  heroic  Spanish  army  to  attack 
the  infidels,  Avith  suitable  warlike  accompani- 
ments— The  Spanish  hero  on  horseback — the 
Moorish  chieftain  advancing  to  challenge  the 
Spaniards,  when  the  Spanish  conqueror,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Ave  Maria,  will  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  Moor;  with  many  other  agreeable 
and  surprising  incidents.  The  theatre  will  be 
illuminated  with  perfect  brilliancy,  so  as  to  af- 
ford this  most  respectable  public  every  satisfac- 
tion." 


PETER  PINDAR. 

The  following  little  anecdote  has  been  left  in 
Dr.  Wolcot's  own  hand-writing: 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  last  in  Amer- 
ica, he  took  a  stroll  into  the  country,  and  en- 
tering a  neat  little  cottage,  saw  a  pretty  girl 
with  a  book  in  her  hand.  '  What  books  do 
you  read,  my  dear  1 '  asked  his  royal  highness. 
The  girl,  with  the  most  artless  innocence,  re- 
plied, «  Sir,  the  Bible,  and  Peter  Pindar  !  '  " 

STORY  OF  POLLY  BAKER. 

tt  has  been  justly  observed,  that  several  mo- 
dern historians,  who  have  pretended  to  write 
in  a  philosophical  spirit,  have  been  very  inat- 
tentive to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  facts  on 
which  their  philosophy  rested.  The  celebrated 
Abbe  Raynal  appears  to  have  been  a  writer  of 
this  class,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  an- 
ecdote. "  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1777, 
the  Abbe  called  one  evening  on  Dr.  Franklin  at 
his  lodgings  in  Paris,  and  found,  in  company 
with  the  doctor,  their  common  friend  Silas 
Deane.  'Ah!  Monsieur  l'Abbe,' said  Deane, 
*  we  were  just  talking  of  you  and  your  works. 
Do  you  know  that  you  have  been  very  ill  served 
by  some  of  those  people  who  have  undertaken 
to  give  you  information  on  American  affairs  1 ' 
The  Abbe  resisted  this  attack  with  some 
warmth ;  and  Deane  supported  it,  by  citing  a 
variety  of  passages  from  Raynal's  works,  which 
he  alleged  to  be  incorrect.  At  last  they  came 
to  the  anecdote  of  Polly  Baker,  on  which  the 
Abbe  had  displayed  a  great  deal  of  pathos  and 
sentiment.  'Now,  here,'  says  Deane,  'is  a 
tele,  iu  which  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth.' 


Raynal  fired  at  this,  and  asserted  that  he  had 
taken  it  from  an  authentic  memoir  received  from 
America.  Franklin,  who  had  amused  himself 
hitherto  with  listening  to  the  dispute  of  his 
friends,  at  length  interposed.  '  My  dear  Abbe,' 
said  he,  '  shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  1  When  1 
was  a  young  man,  and  rather  more  thoughtless 
than  is  becoming  at  our  present  time  of  life,  I 
was  employed  in  writing  for  a  newspaper;  and, 
as  it  sometimes  happened  that  I  wanted  genuine 
materials  to  fill  up  my  page,  I  occasionally  drew 
on  the  stores  of  my  imagination  for  a  tale  which 
might  pass  current  as  a  reality ;  now  this  very 
anecdote  of  Polly  Baker  was  one  of  my  inven- 
tions.' 'And  upon  my  word,'  cried  Raynal, 
quitting  at  once  the  tone  of  dispute  for  that  of 
flattery,  '  I  would  much  rather  insert  your  fic- 
tions in  my  works,  than  the  truths  of  many 
other  people.'  "  Such  is  the  way  in  which 
modern  philosophers  write  history! 

DR.  FRANKLIN. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
when  following  the  business  of  a  printer,  had  oc- 
casion to  travel  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston 
In  his  journey,  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  inns,  the 
landlord  of  which  possessed  all  the  inquisitive 
impertinence  of  his  countrymen.  Franklin  had 
scarcely  sat  himself  down  to  supper,  when  his 
landlord  began  to  torment  him  with  questions. 
He,  well  knowing  the  disposition  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  knowing  that  answering  one  question 
would  only  pave  the  way  for  twenty  more,  de- 
termined to  stop  the  landlord  at  once,  by  request- 
ing to  see  his  wife,  children,  and  servants,  in 
short,  the  whole  of  his  household.  When  they 
were  summoned,  Franklin,  with  an  arch  solem- 
nity, said,  "  My  good  friends,  I  sent  for  you  here 
to  give  you  an  account  of  myself :  My  name  is 
Benjamin  Franklin;  I  am  a  printer,  of  nineteen 
years  of  age;  reside  at  Philadelphia,  and  am 
now  going  to  Boston.  I  sent  for  you  all,  that 
if  you  wish  for  any  further  particulars,  you 
may  ask,  and  I  will  inform  you:  which  done, 
1  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  eat  my  supper  in 
peace." 


CAMPING  OUT 

A  recent  traveller  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  mode  of  camping  out,  when  travelling 
in  the  less  popular  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and,  uninviting  as  it  is,  he  says  he 
prefers  it  to  the  American  taverns. 

"  Our  real  party,"  says  Mr.  Birkbeck,  "  con- 
sisting of  a  lady,  a  servant  boy,  and  myself,  were 
benighted,  in  consequence  of  accidental  deten- 
tions, at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  rugged  hills ; 
and,  without  being  well  provided,  were  com- 
pelled to  make  our  first  experiment  of  camping 
out. 

"  Our  party  having  separated,  the  important 
articles  of  tinder  and  matches  were  in  the  bag- 
gage of  the  division  which  had  proceeded;  and 
as  the  night  was  rainy,  and  excessively  dark,  we 
were,  for  some  time,  under  much  anxiety,  lest 
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we  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  comfort  and 
security  of  a  fire.  Fortunately,  my  powder-flask 
was  in  my  saddle-bags,  and  we  succeeded  in  sup- 
plying the  place  of  tinder,  by  moistening  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  rubbing  it  with  gunpowder.  We 
placed  c»r  touch-paper  on  an  old  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, as  the  most  readily  combustible  article 
in  our  stores.  On  this  we  scattered  gunpowder 
pretty  copiously,  and  our  flint  and  steel  soon  ena- 
bled us  to  raise  a  flame,  and  collecting  dry  wood, 
we  made  a  noble  fire.  There  was  a  mattress 
for  the  lady,  a  bear-skin  for  myself,  and  the  load 
of  the  packhorse  as  a  pallet  for  the  boy.  Thus, 
by  means  of  greatcoats  and  blankets,  and  our 
umbrellas  spead  over  our  heads,  we  made  our 
quarters  comfortable ;  and  placing  ourselves  to 
the  leeward  of  the  fire,  with  our  feet  towards 
it,  we  lay  more  at  ease  than  in  the  generality  of 
taverns." 


INDIAN  VIRTUE. 

A  married  woman  of  the  Shawanee  Indians 
made  this  beautiful  reply  to  a  man  whom  she 
met  in  the  woods,  and  who  implored  her  to  love 
and  look  on  him.  "  Oulman,  my  husband," 
said  she,  "  who  is  forever  before  my  eyes, 
hinders  me  from  seeing:  you,  or  any  other  per- 
son." 


THE  MEXICANS. 

When  a  Mexican  arrives  at  an  age  capable  of 
bearing  the  charges  of  the  marriage  state,  a 
suitable  wife  is  singled  out  for  him;  but  before 
the  union  can  be  concluded,  the  divines  are  con- 
sulted, and,  according  to  their  predictions,  the 
match  is  abandoned  or  pursued.  If  they  predict 
happiness  to  the  couple,  the  young  girl  is  de- 
manded of  her  parents  by  certain  women,  styled 
solicitors,  who  are  among  the  most  respectable 
of  the  youth's  kindred.  The  first  time  that 
these  women  go  to  the  house  of  the  damsel,  is 
at  midnight,  when  they  carry  presents,  and  de- 
mand her  in  the  most  humble  and  respectful 
terms.  The  first  demand  is  always  i-efused. 
The  second  is  urged  with  various  arguments  as 
to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  youth.  This 
produces  a  more  favorable  answer  from  the 
parents  of  the  young  woman ;  and  consent  having 
at  length  been  obtained,  and  a  day  fixed  for  the 
nuptials,  the  young  woman,  after  a  proper  ex- 
hortation from  her  parents,  is  conducted  to  the 
house  of  her  father-in-law;  and  if  of  noble 
family,  she  is  carried  in  a  litter.  The  bride- 
groom and  his  relations  receive  her  at  the  gate 
of  the  house,  with  four  torches  borne  by  four 
women.  As  soon  as  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
meet,  they  offer  incense  to  one  another.  They 
then  enter  the  hall,  and  sit  down  on  a  new  and 
curiously  wrought  mat,  spread  in  the  middle  of 
the  chamber,  and  close  to  the  fire,  when  a  priest 
ties  part  of  the  gown  of  the  bride,  to  the  mantle 
of  the  bridegroom;  and  in  this  ceremony  the 
matrimonial  contract  chiefly  consists.  They 
offer  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  and  exchange  pre- 
sents   with    one    another.     A    feast    follows,  of 


which  all  their  friends  partake;  and  when  the 
guests  are  exhilarated  with  wine,  they  go  out 
and  dance  in  the  open  air;  but  the  new  married 
couple  retire  within  the  house,  in  which  they 
shut  themselves  for  four  days,  spending  the  time 
in  fasting  and  prayer.  At  the  end  of  these  days 
they  are  considered  as  man  and  wife;  and 
having  dressed  themselves  with  all  the  ornaments 
common  upon  such  occasions,  the  ceremony  is 
concluded  by  making  presents  of  dresses  to  the 
guests,  proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
married  pair. 

INDIAN'S  IDEA  OF  WEARING  HATS.* 

Among  most  savage  tribes,  a  head-dress,  or 
covering,  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  distinction^ 
which  only  the  highest  in  rank  among  them  is 
entitled  to  wear.  A  Chayma  Indian  who  had 
accompanied  M.  Humboldt  in  his  journey  to  the 
Oroonoko,  was  brought  by  him  to  France.  Htf 
was  so  much  struck  on  landing,  when  he  saw 
the  ground  tilled  by  a  peasant  with  a  hat  on,  that 
he  thought  himself  in  a  miserable  country,  where' 
even  the  nobles  followed  the  plough. 


AMERICAN    FASHIONS. 

In  North  America,  the  fashions  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  were  somewhat  curious,- 
and  certainly  more  splendid  than  might  have' 
been  expected  at  that  time  in  a  distant  colony  of 
Great  Britain.  In  general,  however,  they  were 
a  pretty  exact  imitation  of  those  of  the  mother' 
country.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  a 
recent  United  States'  paper. 

Seventy  years  ago,  cocked  hats,  wigs,  and 
red  cloaks,  were  the  usual  dress  of  gentlemen; 
boots  were  rarely  seen,  except  among  military 
men.  Shoe-strings  were  worn  only  by  those 
who  could  not  buy  any  sort  of  buckles.  In  win-' 
ter,  round  coats  were  used,  made  stiff  with  buck-" 
ram,  which  came  down  to  the  kriees  in  front. 

Before  the  Revofution,  boys  wore  wigs  and 
cocked  hats;  and  boys  of  genteel  families  wore 
cocked  hats  till  within  about  thirty  years. 

Ball  dress  for  gentlemen,  consisted  of  silk  coat,- 
and  of  the  same  and  embroidered  waistcoats  i 
sometimes  white  satin  breeches.  Buckles  were' 
fashionable  till  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years  J 
and  a  man  could  not  have  remained  in  a  ball- 
room with  shoe-strings.  It  was  usual  for  the 
bride,  bridegroom,  and  maids  and  men  attending, 
to  go  to  church  together  three  successive  Sun- 
days after  the  wedding,  with  a  change  of  dress 
each  day.  A  gentleman  who  died  not  long  since, 
appeared  the  first  Sunday  in  white  broadcloth, 
the  second  in  blue  and  gold,  the  third  in  peach 
bloom  and  pearl  buttons.  Till  within  about 
twenty  years,  gentlemen  wore  powder,  and  many 
of  them  sat  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  every 
day  under  the  barber's  hands,  to  have  their  hair 
craped,  suffering  no  inconsiderable  pain  most  of 
the  time  from  hair  pulling,  and  sometimes  from 
the  hot  curling-tongs.  Crape,  cushions,  and 
hoops,  were  indispensable  in  full  dress,  till  withiri 
about  thirty  years.     A  sailor,  walking  in  one  of 
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the  streets  of  the  city,  met  two  ladies  whose 
hoops  entirely  occupied  the  pavement,  and  seeing 
no  way  by  which  he  might  pass  them  without  go- 
ing into  the  street,  (there  being  no  pavement) 
he,  with  no  small  agility,  sprung  completely  over 
the  hoops,  and  through  a  vacancy  made  by  their 
extension,  to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  specta- 
tors. At  the  elbows,  the  ladies  wore  from  four 
to  six  rows  of  ruffles.  They  wore  no  bonnets 
whatever;  and  the  head-dress  consisted  of  a 
large  quantity  of  wool  laid  on  the  head,  with  the 
hair  lapped  fancifully  over  it;  these  were  de- 
nominated cushions,  and  were  generally  six  inch- 
es high.  Another  kind  of  head-dress,  which  was 
called  a  calash,  was  made  in  the  manner  of  a  gig- 
top,  and  was  drawn  over  the  face  when  the  heat 
of  the  sun  was  too  oppressive.  No  parasols 
were  in  use  then ;  and  a  gentleman  who  brought 
a  large  umbrella  from  England,  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  considered  a  great  fop.  The  la- 
dies wore  shoes  with  sharp  toes,  and  large  silver 
buckles  set  with  brilliant  stones.  Silk  stockings 
were  worn  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  cotton  ones 
not  being  known  then.  Ladies'  gowns  generally 
had  a  train  from  two  to  three  feet  long.  Some- 
times ladies  were  dressed  the  day  before  the  par- 
ty, and  slept  in  easy  chairs,  to  keep  their  hair 
in  fit  condition  for  the  following  night.  Most 
ladies  went  to  parties  on  foot,  if  they  could  not 
get  a  cast  in  a  friend's  carriage  or  chaise.  Gen- 
tlemen rarely  had  a  chance  to  ride. 

The  latest  dinner  hour  was  two  o'clock ;  some 
officers  of  the  colonial  government  dined  later  oc- 
casionally. In  genteel  families  ladies  went  to 
drink  tea  about  four  o'clock,  and  rarely  staid 
after  candle  light  in  summer.  It  was  the  fashion 
for  ladies  to  propose  a  visit,  not  to  wait  for  an  in- 
vitation. 


HIGH  STYLE   TN  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  not  long  ago  since  the  plain  unostenta- 
tious citizens  of  New  York,  were  for  the  first 
time  surprised  by  the  spectacle  in  their  streets, 
of  a  party  of  fashionables  driving  about  in  a  coach 
and  six,  equally  in  defiance  of  republican  usages 
and  monarchical  prerogative. 

Pleased  with  the  folly,  a  set  of  young  gentle- 
men connected  with  one  of  the  seminaries  of  sci- 
ence, resolved  that  they  would  not  be  outdone  by 
the  votaries  of  wealth  and  pleasure.  They  ac- 
cordingly fitted  out  a  coach  and  eight,  and  dashed 
away,  in  still  greater  style,  through  the  city. 
Nothing  it  was  supposed  could  exceed  the  splen- 
dour of  this  display;  but,  alas!  all  our  joys  are 
fleeting  and  transitory.  A  few  days  after  a  se- 
lect corps  of  carmen  made  their  appearance  in 
the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town,  driving  a 
new  cart,  to  which  were  harnessed  no  less  than 
sixteen  horses  tandem! 

Thirteen  of  the  owners  rode  each  man  his 
horse  in  the  capacity  of  postillion;  every  man 
was  dressed  in  a  clean  white  frock,  and  had  his 
hair  powdered ;  one  was  mounted  on  an  eleva- 
ted scat,  who  drove  three  in  hand,  and  two  rode 
in  the  most  graceful  and  dignified  manner  upon 
the  carU     When  they  had  done  promenading, 


the  party  retired  to  a  tavern,  and  spent  the  even- 
ing in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  burlesque,  yet 
moral,  purpose  of  their  day's  amusement.  The 
chairman  (unless  the  journals  of  the  day  belie 
him)  delivered  a  very  admirable  address  on  the 
dangers  of  extravagance  in  dress  and  equipage 
to  a  state ;  all  the  toasts  were  so  many  lessons 
on  moderation  and  frugality ;  and  the  whole  par- 
ty returned  home,  each  able  to  take  care  of  the 
faithful  steed  which  had  contributed  so  essential 
ly  to  the  exploit  of  the  day.  By  this  happy  in- 
tervention of  the  power  of  ridicule,  a  stop  was 
at  once  put  to  a  sort  of  emulation  among  the 
sprigs  of  fashion,  which  in  a  country  governed 
by  so  few  rules  of  precedency,  might  have  wan- 
dered into  the  most  absurd  extremes.  The 
young  scholars  who  had  figured  away  in  the 
coach  and  eight,  were  among  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge the  justness  of  the  reproof;  and  one 
of  them  has,  in  an  ode  very  appropriately  entitled, 
Carmen  triumphe,  handed  down  to  posterity 
the  services  rendered  to  New  York  by  the  Six- 
teen  in  Hand  Club. 


INDIAN  ADVENTURE. 

Mr.  Hearne,  in  his  Journey  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  quotes  a  singular 
narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  poor  Indian 
woman,  that  his  party  met  with  in  the  course  of 
their  route.  One  day,  in  January,  when  they 
were  hunting,  they  saw  the  track  of  a  strange 
snow-shoe,  which  they  followed;  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  came  to  a  little  hut,  where 
they  discovered  a  young  woman  sitting  alone. 
As  they  found  that  she  understood  their  lan- 
guage, they  carried  her  with  them  to  their  tents. 
On  examination,  she  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
Western  Dog-ribbed  Indians,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Athapuscow  Indians,  in 
the  summer  of  1770;  and  in  the  following  sum- 
mer, when  the  Indians  that  took  her  prisoner 
were  near  this  part,  she  had  escaped  from  them, 
with  an  intent  to  return  to  her  own  country  ^ 
but  the  distance  being  so  great,  and  having, 
after  she  was  taken  prisoner,  been  carried  in  a 
canoe  the  whole  way,  the  turnings  and  windings 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  so  numerous,  that 
she  forgot  the  track;  so  she  built  the  hut  in 
which  she  was  found,  to  protect  her  from  the 
weather  during  the  winter,  and  here  she  had 
resided  from  the  first  setting-in  of  the  fall. 

From  her  account  of  the  moons  past  since  ber 
escape,  it  appeared  that  she  had  been  near 
seven  months  without  seeing  a  human  face; 
during  all  which  time  she  had  supported  herself 
very  well  by  snaring  partridges,  rabbits,  and 
squirrels;  she  had  also  killed  two  or  three  beav- 
ers, and  some  porcupines.  That  she  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  want,  is  evident,  as  she 
had  a  small  stock  of  provisions  by  her  when  she 
was  discovered;  and  was  in  good  health  and 
condition,  and  one  of  the  finest  Indian  women 
in  North  America. 

The  methods  practised  by  this  poor  creature 
to  procure  a  livelihood,  were  truly  admirable, 
and  are  great  proofs  that  necessity  is  the  real 
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mother  of  invention.  When  the  few  deer-sin- 
ews that  she  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  with 
her,  were  all  expended  in  making  snares,  and 
sewing  her  clothing,  she  had  nothing  to  supply 
their  place,  but  the  sinews  of  the  rabbits'  legs 
and  feet;  these  she  twisted  together  for  that 
purpose  with  great  dexterity  and  success.  The 
animals  which  she  caught  in  those  snares  not 
only  furnished  her  with  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence, but  of  the  skins  she  made  a  suit  of  neat 
and  warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  that  a  person  in  her  forlorn 
situation  could  be  so  composed,  as  to  be  capable 
of  contriving  or  executing  anything  that  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  existence ;  but  there 
were  sufficient  proofs  that  she  had  extended  her 
care  much  further,  as  all  her  clothing,  beside 
being  calculated  for  real  service,  showed  great 
taste,  and  exhibited  no  little  variety  of  orna- 
ment. The  materials,  though  rude,  were  very 
curiously  wrought,  and  so  judiciously  placed,  as 
to  make  the  whole  of  her  garb  have  a  very  pleas- 
ing, though  rather  romantic  appearance. 

Her  leisure  hours  from  hunting  had  been  em- 
ployed in  twisting  the  inner  rind  or  bark  of 
willows  into  small  lines,  like  net-twine,  of  which 
she  had  some  hundred  fathoms  by  her ;  with  this 
she  intended  to  make  a  fishing-net  as  soon  as  the 
spring  advanced.  It  is  of  the  inner  bark  of 
willows,  twisted  in  this  manner,  that  the  Dog- 
ribbed  Indians  make  their  fishing-nets;  and 
they  are  much  preferable  to  those  made  by  the 
Northern  Indians. 

Five  or  six  inches  of  an  iron-hoop,  made  into 
a  knife,  and  the  shank  of  an  arrow-head  of  iron, 
which  served  her  as  an  awl,  were  all  the  metals 
this  poor  woman  had  with  her  when  she  eloped ; 
and  with  these  implements  she  had  made  herself 
complete  snow-shoes,  and  several  other  useful 
articles. 

Her  method  of  making  a  fire  was  equally 
singular  and  curious,  having  no  other  materials 
for  that  purpose  than  two  hard  sulphureous 
stones.  These,  by  long  friction  and  hard 
knocking,  produced  a  few  sparks,  which  at 
length  communicated  to  some  touchwood ;  but 
as  this  method  was  attended  with  great  trouble, 
and  not  always  with  success,  she  did  not  suffer 
her  fire  to  go  out  all  the  winter. 

The  singularity  of  the  circumstance,  the 
comeliness  of  her  person,  and  her  approved 
accomplishments,  occasioned  a  strong  contest 
between  several  of  the  Indians  of  the  party,  who 
should  have  her  for  a  wife ;  and  the  poor  girl 
was  actually  won  and  lost  at  wrestling,  by  near 
half  a  score  of  different  men  the  same  evening. 

When  the  Athapuscow  Indians  took  this  In- 
dian woman  prisoner,  they,  according  to  the 
universal  custom  of  those  savages,  surprised  her 
and  her  party  in  the  night,  and  killed  every  soul 
in  the  tent,  except  herself  and  three  other  young 
women.  Among  those  whom  they  killed,  were 
her  father,  mother,  and  husband.  Her  young 
child,  four  or  five  months  old,  she  concealed  in  a 
bundle  of  clothing,  and  took  with  her  undiscov- 
ered in  the  night;  but  when  she  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  Athapuscow  Indians  had  left 


their  wives  (which  was  not  far  distant),  they 
began  to  examine  her  bundle,  and  finding  the 
child,  one  of  the  women  took  it  from  her,  and 
killed  it  on  the  spot. 

This  last  piece  of  barbarity  gave  her  such  a 
disgust  to  those  Indians,  that  notwithstanding 
the  man  who  took  care  of  her,  treated  her  in 
every  respect  as  his  wife,  and  was,  she  said, 
remarkably  kind  to,  and  even  fond  of  her,  so  far 
was  she  from  being  able  to  reconcile  herself  to 
any  of  the  tribe,  that  she  rather  chose  to  expose 
herself  to  misery  and  want,  than  live  in  ease 
and  affluence  among  persons  who  had  so  cruelly 
murdered  Iier  infant. 


PATRICK  HENRY. 

The  moment  that  the  United  States  had  es- 
tablished their  independence  on  a  firm  basis, 
Patrick  Henry,  so  renowned  for  the  bold  and  ac- 
tive part  which  he  took  in  effecting  this  revolu- 
tion, was  the  first  to  forget  all  previous  animosi- 
ties, and  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation 
and  peace.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  every 
measure  which  could  induce  the  return  of  the  re- 
fugees, who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  mo- 
ther-country ;  and  made  a  proposition  in  their 
favor,  which  was  very  severely  animadverted 
upon  by  some  of  the  most  respected  members  of 
Congress.  Among  others,  Judge  Tyler,  the 
speaker  of  the  Assembly,  vehemently  opposed 
him,  and  in  a  committee  of  the  House  demanded 
"  how  he,  above  all  other  men,  could  think  of  in- 
viting into  his  family,  an  enemy  from  whose  in- 
sults and  injuries  he  had  suffered  so  severely!  " 
The  following  was  his  prompt  and  beautiful  reply : 

"  I  acknowledge,  indeed,  sir,  that  I  have  ma- 
ny personal  injuries  of  which  to  complain;  but 
when  I  enter  this  hall  of  legislation,  I  endeavor, 
as  far  as  human  infirmity  will  permit,  to  leave  all 
personal  feelings  behind  me.  This  question  is  a 
national  one,  and  in  deciding  it,  if  you  act  wise- 
ly, you  will  regard  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the 
nation.  On  the  altar  of  my  country's  good,  I 
am  willing  to  sacrifice  all  personal  resentments, 
all  private  wrongs,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  most 
absurdly  flatter  myself,  if  I  thought  that  I  was 
the  only  person  in  this  House  capable  of  making 
such  a  sacrifice." 

Mr.  Henry  then  proceeded  to  show,  in  a  very 
forcible  manner,  the  policy  of  using  every  possi- 
ble means  of  augmenting  the  population  of  a 
country  as  yet  so  thinly  inhabited  as  America; 
whose  future  greatness  he  thus  prophetically  de- 
picted: 

"  Encourage  emigration — encourage  the  hus- 
bandmen, the  mechanics,  the  merchants  of  the 
old  world,  to  come  and  settle  in  this  land  of 
promise — make  it  the  home  of  the  skilful,  the 
industrious,  and  happy,  as  well  as  the  asylum  of 
the  distressed — fill  up  the  measure  of  your  pop- 
ulation as  speedily  as  you  can,  by  the  means 
which  Heaven  hath  placed  in  your  power — and, 
I  venture  to  prophecy,  there  are  those  now  liv- 
ing, who  will  see  this  favored  land  amongst  the 
most  powerful  on  earth.  Yes,  sir,  they  will  see 
her  great  in  arts,  and  in  arms — her  golden  har- 
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vests  waving  over  immeasurable  extent — her 
commerce  penetrating  the  most  distant  seas,  and 
•her  cannon  silencing  the  vain  boast  of  those  who 
pow  affect  to  rule  the  waves." 

Mr.  Henry's  proposition  was  carried,  and  ev- 
ery succeeding  year  proves  that  his  anticipations 
were  well  founded.  America  soon  experienced 
the  policy  of  his  counsels ;  and  tide  after  tide, 
^emigration  has  ever  since  continued  to  roll  wealth 
and  improvement  over  her  provinces, 

WEST  INDIAN  HARPER. 

In  an  old  history  of  Barbadoes  by  Richard 
I^igon,  we  meet  with  the  following  curious  pas- 
sage. Being  at  St.  Iago,  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  belonging  to  the  Portugueses  he 
says,  u  Dinner  being  over,  in  comes  an  old  fel- 
low, his  head  and  beard  milk-white,  his  counte- 
nance bold  and  cheerful,  a  lute  in  his  hand,  and 
played  us  for  a  novelty  the  passant  sares  gal- 
liar  d,  a  tune  in  great  esteem  in  Harry  thelVth's 
dayes,  for  when  Sir  John  Falstaffe  makes  his 
amours  to  Mistress  Doll  Tearsheet,  Sneake  and 
his  company,  the  admired  fiddlers  of  that  age, 
played  this  tune,  which  put  a  thought  into  my 
pead,  that  if  time  and  tune  be  the  composites  of 
music,  what  a  long  time  this  tune  had  in  sayl- 
ing  from  England  to  this  place;  but  we  being 
Sufficiently  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  harmony, 
descried  a  song,  which  he  performed  in  as  an- 
tique a  manner,  both  savoring  much  of  antiquity — 
no  graces,  double  relishes,  trillos,gropos,  or 
piano-fortes,  but  plain  as  a  pack-staff;  his  lute, 
too,  was  but  of  ten  strings,  and  that  was  a  fash- 
ion in  King  David's  dayes,  so  that  the  rarity  of 
jhis  antique  piece  pleased  me  beyond  measure." 

THE    CHARM. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  was  the  first  to  give  pub- 
licity to  the  following  remarkable  instance  of 
Highland  ingenuity  and  courage;  but  giving  no 
ioame  to  the  hero  of  the  anecdote,  or  authority 
for  its  truth,  it  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
fit  companion  to  the  story  of  Polly  Baker,  im- 
posed on  the  Abbe  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
incident  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true.  The 
hero  of  it  was  a  serjeant  of  Montgomery's  High- 
land regiment,  and  his  name  Allan  Macpherson. 
Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  he  was 
doomed  to  witness  the  miserable  spectacle  of 
several  of  his  comrades  tortured  to  death. 
Seeing  them  preparing  to  commence  the  same 
operations  upon  himself,  he  made  signs  that  he 
had  something  to  communicate.  An  interpreter 
was  brought.  Macpherson  told  them,  that  pro- 
vided his  life  was  spared  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
would  communicate  the  secret  of  an  extraordi- 
nary medicine,  which,  if  applied  to  the  skin, 
would  cause  it  to  resist  the  strongest  blow  of  a 
tomahawk  or  sword,  and  that  if  they  would  al- 
low him  to  go  to  the  woods  with  a  guard,  to 
collect  the  plants  proper  for  this  medicine,  he 
would  prepare  it,  and  allow  the  experiment  to 
be  tried  on  his  own  neck,  by  the  strongest  and 
most  expert  warrior  amongst  them.     This  story 


easily  gained  upon  the  superstitious  credulity  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  request  of  the  Highlander 
was  immediately  complied  with.  Being  sent 
into  the  woods,  he  soon  returned  with  such  herbs 
as  he  chose  to  pick  up.  Having  boiled  these 
herbs,  he  rubbed  his  neck  with  their  juice,  and, 
laying  his  head  on  a  log  of  wood,  desired  the 
strongest  man  among  them  to  strike  at  his  neck 
with  his  tomahawk,  when  he  would  find  that  he 
could  not  make  the  smallest  impression  !  An 
Indian,  levelling  a  blow  with  all  his  might,  cut 
with  such  force,  that  the  head  flew  oft'  to  the 
distance  of  several  yards.  The  Indians  were 
fixed  in  amazement  at  their  own  credulity,  and 
the  address  with  which  the  prisoner  had  escaped 
the  lingering  death  prepared  for  him ;  but  in- 
stead of  being  enraged  at  this  escape  of  their 
victim,  they  were  so  pleased  with  his  ingenuity, 
that  they  refrained  from  inflicting  further  cruel- 
ties on  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners, 


TAKEN  BY  SURPRISE. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Peale  was  exhibiting 
his  beautiful  picture  of  the  Court  of  Death  in 
Boston,  he  sent  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  a  tick- 
et, on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Admit  the  bearer 
to  the  Court  of  Death;"  the  old  gentleman 
never  having  heard  of  the  picture,  was  utterly 
confounded — "  I  expected  to  go  before  long," 
said  he, — "  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  abrupt 
a  summons." 


GEN.    PUTNAM     x 

Is  known  to  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to 
duelling,  on  principle.  It  once  happened  that 
he  grossly  affronted  a  brother  officer.  The  dis- 
pute arose  at  a  wine  table,  and  the  officer  de- 
manded instant  reparation.  Putnam,  being  a 
little  elevated,  expressed  his  willingness  to  ac- 
commodate the  gentleman  with  a  fight;  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  duel  should  take  place  on 
the  following  morning,  and  that  they  should  fight 
without  seconds.  At  the  appointed  time,  the 
general  went  on  to  the  ground,  armed  with  sword 
and  pistols.  On  entering  the  field,  Putnam,  who 
had  taken  a  stand  at  the  opposite  extremity,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  rods,  levelled  his 
musket,  and  fired  at  him.  The  gentleman  now 
ran  towards  his  .antagonist,  who  deliberately  pro- 
ceeded to  reload  his  gun. 

"  What  are  you  about  to  do!  "  exclaimed  he; 
— "  is  this  the  conduct  of  an  American  officer, 
and  a  man  of  honor'?" 

"  What  are  you  about  to  do?  "  exclaimed  the 
General,  attending  only  to  the  first  question;  "a 
pretty  question  to  put  to  a  man  whom  you  in- 
tended to  murder.  I'm  about  to  kill  you;  and 
if  you  don't  beat  a  retreat  in  less  time  than 
't  would  take  old  Heath  to  hang  a  tory,  you  are  a 
gone  dog;"  at  the  same  time  returning  his  ram- 
rod to  its  place,  and  throwing  the  breech  of  his 
gun  into  the  hollow  of  his  shoulder. 

This  intimation  was  too  unequivocal  to  be 
misunderstood;  and  our  valorous  duellist  turned 
and  fled  for  dear  life. 
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It  is  believed  that  this  was  the  only  single 
combat  in  which  Putnam  was  ever  engaged — a 
circumstance  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he 
was  exceedingly  fiery  and  impetuous  in  his  dis- 
position. However  well  his  reputation  for  cour- 
age might  have  been,  association  with  officers  of 
all  descriptions,  during  a  war  of  eight  years'  con- 
tinuance, must  have  brought  him  into  situations 
in  which  it  required  a  great  degree  of  forbear- 
ance to  avoid  personal  combate. 

THE  QUAKERS— PENNSYLVANIA. 

If  the  Quakers  had  been  the  legislators  of  the 
world,  they  had  long  ago  interwoven  the  princi- 
ples of  their  discipline  into  their  penal  codes, 
and  death  had  long  ere  now  been  abolished  as  a 
punishment,  except  for  the  worst  of  crimes.  As 
far,  however,  as  they  have  had  any  power  in 
legislation,  they  have  procured  an  attention 
to  these  principles.  George  Fox  remonstrated 
with  the  Judges  of  his  time  on  the  subject  of 
capital  punishments;  but  the  Quakers  having  no 
seats  in  the  legislature,  and  no  predominant  in- 
terest with  the  members  of  it,  they  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  effect  any  change  in  England  on 
the  subject.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  where 
they  were  the  original  colonists,  they  have  had 
influence,  and  have  contributed  to  set  up  a  model 
of  jurisprudence  Avorthy  of  the  imitation  of  the 
world. 

When  William  Penn  first  went  to  America, 
and  founded  that  colony  which  is  known  by  his 
name,  he  formed  a  code  of  laws  chiefly  on  Qua- 
ker principles,  in  which,  however,  death  was 
described  as  a  punishment,  but  it  was  confined 
to  murder.  Queen  Anne  set  this  code  aside, 
and  substituted  the  statute  and  common  law  of 
the  mother  country.  It  was,  however,  resumed 
in  time,  and  acted  upon  for  some  years;  when  it 
was  again  set  aside  by  England.  From  this 
time  it  continued  dormant  until  the  independ- 
ence of  America.  No  sooner  had  the  event  ta- 
ken place,  which  rendered  the  Americans  their 
own  legislators,  than  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers 
begun  to  aim  at  an  amelioration  of  the  penal 
laws.  In  this  they  were  joined  by  several  indi- 
viduals of  other  denominations,  among  whom 
was  Dr.  Franklin;  and  these  acting  in  union, 
procured  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  a 
reform  in  the  criminal  code,  in  1786,  by  which 
the  punishment  of  death  was  restricted  to  wilful 
and  premeditated  murder. 

This  act,  which  was  called  an  experiment, 
was  carried  by  a  very  small  majority,  and  lim- 
ited to  five  years'  duration ;  it  was  opposed  by 
the  authority  of  all  the  judges,  one  only  excep- 
ted. When  the  period  arrived  at  which  the  act 
terminated,  it  was  unanimously  renewed  as  a 
permanent  measure,  not  as  an  experiment,  but  a 
truth  sanctioned  by  indisputable  facts,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  judges,  who  had  the 
magnanimity  to  declare  the  total  alteration  which 
their  opinions  had  undergone,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary success  which  attended  the  experiment. 

The  new  law  was  entitled,  "An  act  for  the 
better  prevention  of  crimes,  and  for  abolishing 


the  punishment  of  death  in  certain  cases;  "  and 
it  declares,  that  "  the  design  of  all  punishment 
is  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  and  to 
repair  the  injury  that  hath  been,  thereby,  done 
to  society,  or  the  individual;  and  it  hath  been 
found  by  experience,  that  these  objects  are 
better  obtained  by  moderate,  but  certain  penal- 
ties, than  by  severe  and  excessive  punishments; 
therefore,  no  crime  whatever,  hereafter  com- 
mitted, except  murder  of  the  first  degree,  shall 
be  punished  with  death,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

A  few  years  afterwards,  one  of  the  judges 
published  a  minute  detail  of  the  comparative 
state  of  crime  in  the  United  States,  prior  and 
subsequent  to  the  alteration  of  the  laws ;  by  which 
it  appears,  that  crimes,  and  particularly  crimes 
of  enormity,  had  decreased,  but  that,  in  a  given 
number  of  persons  tried,  the  number  of  convic- 
tions had  nearly  doubled.  He  also  stated  some 
curious  facts.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  pun- 
ishment for  forgery  was  mitigated,  the  crime 
had  decreased.  In  New  York,  where  there  had 
been  no  such  mitigation,  the  crime  had  gone 
on  increasing.  In  one  of  the  States,  the  far- 
mers, in  consequence  of  their  heavy  losses  from 
horse-stealing,  petitioned  the  legislature  to  pro- 
tect them  more  effectually,  by  enacting  the  pen- 
alty of  death  for  the  offence.  Their  request  was 
complied  with.  But  so  inefficient  was  the  result, 
that  the  very  same  parties  afterwards  prayed  for 
a  commutation  of  the  penalty,  alleging,  that  this 
severity  generated  a  reluctance  to  prosecute, 
and  that  reluctance  reproduced  the  crime.  Again 
their  request  was  attended  to,  and  the  crime  was 
found  to  decrease. 

The  doctrine  of  the  greater  efficacy  of  a  mild 
law,  adopted  as  it  was  at  first  in  Pennsylvania, 
has  won  its  way,  by  its  own  strength,  through 
everyone  of  the  United  States;  and  opinions, 
which  forty  years  ago  were  deemed  theoretical 
and  extravagant,  are  now  universally  received 
and  acknowledged  as  indisputable  truths,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  great  republic  in  which 
they  have  been  tried. 


HOW  TO  PAY  FOR  A  FARM. 

A  man  in  the  town  of  D — ,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  went  to  a  merchant  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
who  was  also  president  of  a  bank,  and  stated 
that  he  lived  on  a  farm,  the  home  of  his  fathers, 
which  had  descended  to  him  by  right  of  inheri- 
tance: that  this,  his  only  property,  worth  two 
thousand  dollars,  was  mortgaged  for  one  thousand, 
to  a  merciless  creditor,  and  that  the  time  of  re- 
demption would  be  out  in  a  week.  He  closed 
by  asking  for  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  his  debt, 
for  which  he  offered  to  re-mortgage  his  farm. 

Mer. — I  have  no  money  to  spare;  and  if  I 
could  relieve  you  now,  a  similar  difficulty  would 
probably  arise  in  a  year  or  two. 

Far. — No :  I  would  make  every  exertion,  I 
think  I  could  clear  it. 

Mer. — Well,  if  you  will  obey  my  directions  I 
can  put  you  in  a  way  to  get  the  money ;  but  it 
wiil  require  the  greatest  prudence  and  resolution. 
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If  you  can  get  a  good  endorser  on  a  note,  you 
ghall  have  money  from  the  bank,  and  you  can 
mortgage  your  farm  to  the  endorser,  for  his  se- 
curity. You  must  pay  in  one  hundred  dollars 
every  sixty  days.      Can  you  do  it't 

Far. — I  can  get  Mr. —  for  endorser,  and  I  can 
raise  the  hundred  dollars  for  every  payment  but 
the  first. 

Mer. — Then  borrow  a  hundred  dollars  more 
than  you  want,  and  let  it  lie  in  the  bank:  you 
will  lose  only  one  dollar  interest.  But  mind — 
in  order  to  get  along,  you  must  spend  nothing — 
buy  nothing  :  make  a  box  to  hold  all  the  money 
you  get,  as  a  sacred  deposit. 

He  departed.  The  note  was  discounted  and 
the  payment  punctually  made.  In  something 
more  than  two  years  he  came  again  into  the 
store  of  the  merchant,  and  exclaimed,  "  lam  a 
free  man — I  do  n't  owe  any  man  ten  dollars — 
but  look  at  me."  He  was  embrowned  with  la- 
bor, and  his  clothes,  from  head  to  foot,  were  a 
tissue  of  darn6  and  patches.  "  My  wife  looks 
worse  than  I  do."  "  So  you  have  cleared  your 
farm,"  said  the  merchant.—"  Yes,"  answered 
lie,  "  and  now  I  know  how  to  get  another." 

Thus,  good  advice,  well  improved,  rescued  a 
family  from  poverty,  and  put  them  in  possession 
pf  a  competency,  which  we  believe  they  yet  live 
to  enjoy.  Thus  may  any  one  retrieve  a  falling 
fortune,  if  he  will.  And  by  using  the  same 
amount  of  self-denial,  and  making  as  great  exer- 
tions to  the  way  to  heaven,  we  may  secure  an 
»'  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  that  fadeth 
not  away." 

HANG   TOGETHER   IF   YOU  WOULD 
NOT  HANG  SEPARATELY  ! 

Richard  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  of 
all  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  old 
regime,  probably  the  most  deservedly  popular, 
— in  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  (his 
brother  John  being  at  that  time  governor)  was 
on  the  most  familiar  and  intimate  terms  with  a 
number  of  the  most  decided  and  influential  whigs ; 
and,  on  a  certain  occasion,  being  in  company 
with  several  of  them,  a  member  of  Congress  ob- 
served, that  such  was  the  crisis,  "  they  must  all 
hang  together."  "  If  you  do  not,  gentlemen," 
gaid  Mr.  Penn,  "  I  can  tell  you,  that  you  will  be 
very  apt  to  hang  separately." 

GAOL  IN   PHILADELPHIA. 

As  there  is  now  but  one  capital  offence  in 
Pennsylvania,  punishments  for  other  offences  are 
made  up  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  labor; 
and  these  are  awarded  separately  or  conjointly, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence.  When 
criminals  have  been  convicted  and  sent  to  the 
great  gaol  of  Philadelphia,  to  undergo  the  pun- 
ishment, it  is  expected  of  them  that  they  should 
maintain  themselves  out  of  their  daily  labor, 
that  they  should  pay  for  their  board  and  wash- 
ing, and  also  for  the  use  of  their  different  im- 
plements of  labor  j  and  that  they  should  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  commitment,  of  their  pros- 


ecutions, and  their  trials.  An  account,  there- 
fore, is  regularly  kept  against  them;  and  if,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  punishment, 
there  should  be  a  surplus  of  money  in  their  fa- 
vor, arising  out  of  the  produce  of  their  work,  it 
is  given  to  them  on  their  discharge. 

In  consequence  of  the  admirable  regulations 
by  which  the  prison  is  conducted,  those  who  vis- 
it the  criminals  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  hours  of 
their  labor,  have  rather  the  idea  of  a  large  man- 
ufactory, than  a  gaol ;  they  see  carpenters,  weav- 
ers, joiners,  nail-makers,  &c.  all  busily  employed, 
with  nothing  but  order  and  regularity  among 
them ;  and  as  no  chains  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
prison,  the  visitors  seem  to  forget  that  the  men 
they  behold  are  criminals,  and  look  upon  them 
rather  as  the  free  and  honest  laborers  of  a  com- 
munity, following  their  respective  occupations. 

Such  has  been  the  effect  of  this  system,  that  it 
has  been  productive  of  great  advantages,  both  to 
criminals  and  to  the  state;  the  state  has  experi- 
enced a  diminution  of  crimes  to  the  amount  of 
one  half,  since  the  change  of  the  penal  system; 
and  the  criminals  have  been  restored  in  a  great 
proportion  from  the  gaol  to  the  community  aa 
reformed  persons;  indeed  their  conduct  during 
confinement,  has  generally  been  such  as  to  ob- 
tain a  remission  of  some  part  of  their  sentence. 


JOSEPH  BONAPARTE. 

The  citizens'  line  of  coaches  through  New- 
Jersey,  pass  the  residence  of  the  late  king  of 
Spain,  at  Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware.  His 
estate  occupies  a  large  territory. — His  house  is 
in  the  French  style,  but  not  splendid.  His  lands, 
on  which  immense  sums  have  been  expended, 
are  well  cultivated.  In  all  public  improvements 
he  contributes  liberally;  something  like  four 
thousand  dollars,  [I  am  told]  he  paid  on  one 
road.  He  is  much  beloved,  and  his  memory  will 
be  ever  dear  to  the  villagers. 

There  is  scarcely  now  a  poor  family  in  the 
village,  so  many  does  he  employ  on  his  lands. 
He  pays  liberally;  punctually  fulfilling  all  his 
contracts;  no  law  suits,  no  disputes,  and  the 
intemperate  and  immoral  are  at  once  discharged. 
He  is  constantly,  in  the  season  of  agriculture,  in 
the  fields  with  his  men,  and  is  constantly  with 
an  elegant  pruning  hatchet  in  his  hand.  Stran- 
gers who  are  introduced,  partake  liberally  of  his 
hospitality.  He  has  thus  exchanged  a  coronet 
of  thorns  for  that  of  a  peaceful  agriculturalist, 
and  become  a  citizen  of  our  happy  republic. 


AMERICA  A  PART  OF  KENT, 

Of  all  the  arguments  by  which  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  tax  her  American  colonies  was 
vindicated,  none  was  so  singular  or  so  extrava- 
gant as  that  urged  by  Sir  James  Marriott,  the 
Judge  who  presided  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 
In  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1782,  after  maintaining  that  "  the 
American  war  was  just  in  its  origin,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  the  assertion,  by  observing, 
"  that  although  it  had  been  frequently  pretended 
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that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  not  rep- 
resented in  the  British  Parliament,  yet  the  fact 
was  otherwise,  for  they  were  actually  represent- 
ed. The  first  colonization  by  national  and  sov- 
ereign authority,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia.  The  grants  and  charters 
made  of  these  lands,  and  of  all  the  subsequent 
colonies,  were  of  one  tenor,  and  expressed  in  the 
following  terms  :  '  To  have  and  to  hold  of  the 
king's  or  queen's  majesty,  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  within  the 
county  of  Kent,  reddendum  a  certain  rent  at  our 
castle  of  East  Greenwich,'  &c.  So  that  the  in- 
habitants of  America  were,  in  fact,  by  the  nature 
of  their  tenure,  represented  in  Parliament  by  the 
knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Kent." 
This  singular  legal  discovery  that  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  actually  constituted  part  and  parcel 
of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  although  deliv- 
ered with  all  due  solemnity,  excited  so  much 
merriment  in  the  House,  that  the  Speaker  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  his  authority  to  enforce 
order. 


GENERAL  PUTNAM. 

During  the  war  in  Canada,  between  the  French 
and  English,  when  General  Amherst  was  march- 
ing across  the  country  to  Canada,  the  army  com- 
ing to  one  of  the  lakes  which  they  were  obliged 
to  pass,  found  the  French  had  an  armed  vessel 
of  twelve  guns  upon  it.  The  general  was  in 
great  distress,  his  boats  were  no  match  for  her, 
and  she  alone  was  capable  of  sinking  his  whole 
army,  in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  placed. 
While  he  was  pondering  on  what  should  be  done, 
General  Putnam  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  Gene- 
ral, that  ship  must  be  taken."  "Ay,"  says 
Amherst,  "  I  would  give  the  world  she  was 
taken."  "  I  '11  take  her,"  says  Putnam.  Am- 
herst smiled,  and  asked  howl  "  Give  me  some 
wedges,  a  beetle  (a  large  wooden  hammer  or 
mallet  used  for  driving  wedges),  and  a  few  men 
of  my  own  choice."  Amherst  could  not  conceive 
how  an  armed  vessel  was  to  be  taken  by  four  or 
five  men,  a  beetle,  and  wedges.  However,  he 
granted  Putnam's  request.  When  night  came, 
Putnam,  with  his  materials  and  men,  stole  qui- 
etly in  a  boat  under  the  vessel's  stern,  and  in  an 
instant  drove  in  the  wedges  behind  the  rudder, 
in  the  little  cavity  between  the  rudder  and  ship, 
and  left  her.  In  the  morning,  the  sails  were 
Been  fluttering  about,  she  was  adrift  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake,  and  being  presently  blown  ashore, 
was  easily  taken. 


MAGNANIMITY  OF   A  BRITISH 
SOLDIER. 

The  following  anecdote,  says  a  correspondent 
;n  the  American  "  Village  Record,"  comes  from 
a  source  entitled  to  perfect  credit.  During  the 
revolutionary  war,  two  British  soldiers,  of  the 
army  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  went  into  a  house,  and 
abused  the  inmates  in  a  most  cruel  and  shameful 
manner.  A  third  soldier,  in  going  into  the  house, 
met  them  coming  out,  and  knew  them.     The 
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people  acquitted  him  of  all  blame,  but  he  was 
imprisoned  because  he  refused  to  disclose  the 
names  of  the  offenders.  Every  art  was  tried, 
but  in  vain ;  at  length  he  was  condemned  by  a 
court-martial  to  die.  When  on  the  gallows, 
Lord  Cornwallis,  surprised  at  his  pertinacity, 
rode  near  him. 

"  Campbell,"  said  he,  "  what  a  fool  are  you 
to  die  thus.  Disclose  the  names  of  the  guilty 
men,  and  you  shall  be  immediately  released; 
otherwise  you  have  not  fifteen  minutes  to  live." 

"  You  are  in  an  enemy's  country,  my  lord," 
replied  Campbell,  "  you  can  better  spare  one 
man  than  two." 

Firmly  adhering  to  his  purpose,  he  died. 

Does  history  furnish  a  similar  instance  of  such 
strange  devotion  for  a  mistaken  point  of  honor  1 


CHAMBERLAIN  AND  PAUGUS. 

Among  Lovewell's  men,  at  his  famous  Pick- 
wackett  fights,  was  a  New  Hampshire  settler  of 
the  name  of  Chamberlain.  He  was  one  of 
those  rugged  spirits,  that  in  the  rude  period  be- 
yond the  "  old  French  War,"  moved  from  the 
thick  settled  sea-board,  and  penetrated  into  the 
wilderness  of  this  province.  The  Indian  passed 
his  log  house,  on  his  scouts  to  surprise  the  fron- 
tiers, and  near  it  were  the  haunts  and  dens  of  the 
less  savage  beasts  of  prey.  The  smoky  rafters 
were  hung  about  with  gammons  of  the  bear,  that 
had  tumbled  from  the  white  pine  at  the  summons 
of  his  long  rifle,  and  he  lay  at  night  on  the  fur  of 
the  dun  Catamount. 

He  was  tall — higher  than  the  stateliest  In- 
dian; Strang,  four  of  them  were  no  match  for 
him  with  their  tomahawks  against  his  heavy 
hatchet; — he  Avas  swift  of  foot,  he  could  outrun 
the  moose  in  full  trot ;  sagacious  and  eagle-eyed, 
he  entraped  the  Indian  in  his  ambush,  and  sw> 
passed  him  in  that  sort  of  instinct  which  guides 
the  savage  and  the  keener  brute  through  the  wide 
and  pathless  woods. 

The  red  men  passed  cautiously  and  harmlessly 
by  the  dwelling  of  Chamberlain ;  and  a  score  of 
them  would  lie  still,  where  they  watched  in  am- 
bush, and  suffer  him  to  go  on  unmolested,  lest 
their  rifles  might  miss  what  they  deemed  his 
charmed  body,  and  bring  him  in  vengeance  upon 
them  ;  for  he  valued  them  as  lightly  as  Sampson 
did  the  men  of  Askelon. 

Around  the  shores  of  the  Winnipiseogee, 
which,  though  it  is  the  long  settled  name  of  the 
chief  sheet  of  water  in  the  "  Granite  State,"  ex- 
cited, when  mentioned  in  Congress  as  a  portion 
of  a  contemplated  water  route  through  this  State, 
a  smile  from  the  dainty  eared  but  not  well  informed 
gentleman  of  the  south;  around  this  then  wild 
and  unknown,  but  now  navigated,  celebrated  and 
beautiful  lake,  there  dwelt  a  powerful  tribe  of 
Indians.  Their  chief  was  Paugus.  He  was  a 
savage  of  giant  stature  and  strength,  swift,  cun- 
ning, deadly  with  his  rifle  and  tomahawk,  cruel, 
vengeful  beyond  the  native  vengeance  of  the  In- 
dians, and  the  terror  of  man,  woman  and  child 
along  the  frontiers,  and  even  among  the  infant 
cities  that  had  then  begun  to  spring  up  on  tho 
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very  edge  of  the  sea.  The  audacious  chief  was 
supposed  to  have  ventured  into  their  streets  in 
the  dark  nights  to  learn  their  counsels  concern- 
ing the  Indians,  and  even  to  take  off  from  among 
them  the  astonished  captive. 

Bands  of  soldiers  had  penetrated  to  the  shores 
of  the  Winnipiseogee,  to  find  out  the  retreat  of 
this  terrible  savage,  and  if  possible  to  slay  him 
or  take  him  prisoner.  But  he  was  too  saga- 
cious, and  always  eluded  their  search, — though 
they  came,  at  one  time,  so  near  him,  that  he  saw 
the  blaze  of  his  wigwam  as  they  set  it  on  fire,  and 
the  smoke  of  it  curling  among  the  tree  tops,  that 
were  then  above  his  head. 

Often  had  Chamberlain  sought,  in  the  Indian 
skirmishes  he  was  engaged  in,  to  find  out  the 
form  of  Paugus — to  make  him  the  mark  of  his 
rifle,  or  to  encounter  with  his  hatchet  the  toma- 
hawk of  this  fearful  warrior.  But  they  never 
had  chanced  to  meet,  although  Paugus  had  learn- 
ed of  his  tribe  the  character  and  prowess  of  the 
settler. 

A  small  body  of  determined  men  under  Capt. 
Lovewell  were  on  their  way  eastward,  through 
the  wilderness  where  Chamberlain  dwelt,  and 
some  of  them  saw  his  smoke   in  a  valley  near 

P ,  on  the  Pemigwaselt.      He  learned  their 

destination  and  immediately  joined  them  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Winnipiseogee  and  Pick- 
wackett  tribes — who  had  recently  committed 
some  daring  and  destructive  assaults  upon  the 
frontier  under  the  leading  of  Paugus.  Cham- 
berlain was  welcomed  by  the  gallant  Lovewell  ; 
and  he  was  considered  by  them  all  as  a  great 
accession  to  the  strength  of  their  devoted  little 
band. 

They  traversed  the  woods  and  encountered  an 
overwhelming  body  of  Indians,  on  the  peninsula 
of  Lovewell's  Pond,  and  their  fights  have  given 
celebrity  to  every  portion  of  the  surrounding 
wilderness.  After  the  thickest  and  most  des- 
perate of  the  conflict  was  over,  Chamberlain, 
weary  with  fighting,  thirsty  and  faint  under  the 
hot  sun,  had  retired  to  the  edge  of  the  pond  to 
drink  and  to  wash  out  his  gun,  which  had  grown 
so  foul  with  frequent  firing  that  he  at  last  could 
not  make  her  go  off. — He  pushed  his  way 
through  a  copse  of  willows  to  a  little  beach  by 
the  Pond,  when  lo,  from  the  thicket,  at  a  short 
distance  from  him,  emerged  the  stately  figure  of 
Paugus,  covered  over  with  dust  and  blood, 
making  his  way  to  the  water.  The  warriors  at 
once  knew  each  other,  Chamberlain's  gun  was 
useless,  and  he  thought  of  rushing  upon  Paugus 
with  his  hatchet,  before  he  could  level  his  rifle, 
but  the  Indian's  gun  was  in  the  same  condition 
with  his  own,  and  he  too  had  come  to  the  edge 
of  Lovewell's  Pond  to  quench  his  thirst  and 
hastily  scour  out  his  foul  rifle.  The  condition 
of  the  rifles  became  immediately,  by  some  means 
or  other,  known  to  the  enemies,  and  they  mutu- 
ally agreed  to  a  truce,  while  they  washed  them 
out  for  the  encounter.  They  slowly  and  with 
equal  movements  cleansed  their  guns  and  took 
their  ptations  on  the  outer  border  of  the  beach. 
— M  Now,  Paugus,"  said  Chamberlain,  "  I  '11 
have  you  " — and  with  the  quickness  and  steadi- 


ness of  an  old  hunter,  sprang  to  loading  his  rifle. 
"  Na — na — ine  have  you,"  replied  Paugus,  and 
he  handled  his  gun  with  a  dexterity  that  made 
the  bold  heart  of  Chamberlain  beat  quick,  and 
he  almost  raised  his  eye  to  take  his  last  look  up- 
on the  sun.  They  rammed  their  cartridges, 
each  at  the  same  instant  cast  his  ramrod  upon 
the  sand. — "  I  '11  have,  you  Paugus,"  shouted 
Chamberlain,  as  in  his  desperation  he  almost 
resolved  to  rush  upon  the  savage,  with  the  breech 
of  his  rifle,  lest  he  should  receive  his  bullets  be- 
fore he  could  load.  The  woods  across  the  pond 
echoed  back  the  shout.  Paugus  trembled  as  he 
applied  his  powder  horn  to  the  priming.  Cham- 
berlain  heard  the  grains  of  his  powder  rattle 
lightly  upon  the  leaves  beneath  his  feet.  Cham- 
berlain struck  his  gun  breech  violently  upon  the 
ground — the  rifle  primed  herself,  he  aimed,  and 
his  bullets  whistled  through  the  heart  of  Paugus 
— He  fell,  and  as  he  went  down,  the  bullet  from 
the  mouth  of  his  ascending  rifle  touched  the  hair 
upon  the  crown  of  Chamberlain,  and  passed  off 
without  avenging  the  death  of  its  dreadful  mas- 
ter, into  the  bordering  wilderness.  The  hun- 
ter, after  recovering  from  the  shock  of  such  a 
fearful  and  imminent  encounter,  cast  a  look  up- 
on the  fallen  savage.  The  paleness  of  death 
had  come  over  his  copper  colored  forehead.— 
He  seized  upon  his  rifle,  bullet  pouch  and  pow- 
der horn — left  him  on  the  leafy  sand,  and  sought 
again  the  lessened  ranks  of  the  white  men,  as 
they  wearily  defended  themselves  against  the 
encircling  savages.  He  shouted  to  them  of  the 
fall  of  Paugus.  The  Indians  looked  about  them 
— the  tall  figure  of  the  chief  was  nowhere  in 
sight — In  grief  and  despair  they  ceased  their 
fire  and  withdrew  into  the  woods,  leaving  Cham- 
I  berlain  and  the  remains  of  the  band  of  the  fallen 
"  Paugus  to  retrace  their  way  to  the  distant  set» 
tlement. 

Chamberlain,  it  is  said,  long  afterwards  killed 
three  of  the  descendants  of  Paugus,  who  came 
into  the  village  where  he  dwelt,  to  slay  him  in 
his  old  age,  to  avenge  upon  him  the  fall  of  their 
ancestor. 


NOBLE  CHILD. 

While  the  United  States  was  drawing  near 
the  Macedonia,  a  child  on  board  said  to  Deca- 
tur— "  Commodore,  I  wish  you  would  put  my 
name  on  the  muster  roll!"  "What  for?" 
"  That  I  may  get  a  share  of  the  prize  money." 
It  was  done — after  the  capture,  the  commodore 
said,  "  Well,  Ned,  she  's  ours,  and  your  share  of 
the  prize  money  will  be  about  $200 ;  what  will 
you  do  with  hi  "  "  I  '11  send  $100  to  my  moth- 
er, and  the  other  shall  send  me  to  school."  This 
boy  is  now  a  midshipman. 


WORKING  A  PASSAGE. 

A  Paddy  applied  to  work  his  passage  on  a 
canal,  and  was  employed  to  lead  the  horses  which 
drew  the  boat — on  arriving  at  the  place  of  desti- 
nation, he  swore,  "  that  he  would  sooner  go  oo 
foot,  than  work  his  passage  in  America." 
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JUSTICE. 

On  the  plains  of  Stillwater,  N.  Y.  lived  a 
revolutionary  veteran  and  his  little  family — a 
wife  and  an  only  son,  a  sprightly  lad  of  sixteen. 
A  small  plot  of  ground  amply  served  their  limited 
wants ;  and  a  "  little  all"  it  was — for,  sheltered  by 
a  "  snug  little  cot,"  from  wintry  storms  and  sum- 
mer's heat,  fed  by  healthful  industry,  they  pass- 
ed along  the  vale  of  life  in  simple,  "  sweet  con- 
tent." Here,  with  an  honest,  grateful  pride,  did 
the  old  man  behold  his  country  rapidly  rising  in 
national  piety  and  physical  splendor,  to  a  peer- 
less rank  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and 
here  he  could  have  spent  the  few  remaining  days 
left  for  him,  had  not  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 
the  future  welfare  of  his  son,  opened  a  new  and 
wide  field  of  exertion.  He  knew  that  his  much 
loved  son  was  soon  to  be  left  in  this  mercenary 
world,  without  an  earthly  guardian  and  support, 
and  he  felt  the  imperious  call  of  duty  to  see  him 
settled  in  life,  if  possible,  ere  he  should  be  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers. 

One  plan  alone  seemed  probable  to  succeed — 
which  was  to  avail  himself  of  a  hitherto  neglect- 
ed military  land  title.  This  title  covered  a  large 
tract  somewhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ken- 
tucky: but,  from  the  alteration  of  names,  he 
was  unable  to  tell  the  precise  situation.  He", 
however,  resolved  to  search  for  it,  at  all  hazards, 
and  accordingly  sold  his  trifling  estate,  settled 
his  debts,  and  set  forward  on  foot,  with  all  the 
firmness  of  one  inured  to  toil  and  hardships  from 
infancy. 

For  one  moment  we  will  paint  to  ourselves  the 
lovely  landscape,  with  its  skirted  forests — its 
gurgling  rill— its  lowing  cow  and  bleating  sheep 
« — yonder  hill,  and,  at  its  foot,  the  circumscribed 
cottage,  the  home  of  the  old  patriot,  and  near  it 
the  grave  of  his  wife;  then  behold  the  father, 
son,  and  faithful  dog  bidding  the  whole  a  silent, 
lasting  farewell  ! 

The  father  was  leaving  the  field  of  his  glory, 
and  the  remains  of  his  partner;  in  these  two 
were  associated  the  recollections  of  his  dearest 
sublunary  joys— the  virtues  and  affections  of  his 
departed  wife,  and  the  first  radiations  from  the 
sun  of  American  liberty. 

Whatever  excitement  shook  him  internally, 
his  features  wore  the  aspect  of  firm,  high  resolve. 
Not  so  the  son ;  in  that  grove,  and  by  that  bab- 
bling rill,  he  and  his  dog  had  gambolled  away 
many  a  vernal  holiday.  In  that  dear  native  hut, 
oft  had  he  beguiled  a  long  winter's  evening,  by 
listening  to  his  father's  legends  of  the  old  war, 
or  conned  over  and  over  his  prayers,  from  the 
mouth  of  his  sainted  mother;  he  was  now  to 
leave  them  forever.  His  ingenuous  soul  wither- 
ed at  the  thought.  From  this  circle  all  his  joys 
and  sorrows  sprung—beyond  it,  all  was  vacui- 
ty.— The  fountain  of  youthful  hope  and  buoyance 
was  never  closed,  and  tears  flowed  in  their  na- 
tive exuberance  as  he  turned  and  left  the  cottage 
of  Stillwater  plains. 

They  bent  their  way  to  the  nearest  branch  of 
the  Alleghany,  on  which  they  embarked  in  an 
open  boat,  pennyless,  and  with  a  small  store  of 
eatables.     One  stormy  evening  jn  the  month  of 


November  they  tied  their  canoe  to  a  tree,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  nearest  dwelling,  which 
proved  to  be  that  of  an  unfeeling  planter.  He 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  claims  of  patriotic  age, 
and  shut  the  door  upon  our  shelterless  wander- 
ers! Ingratitude  overcame  the  veteran  who  had 
scoured  the  forest  of  '76,  and  but  for  his  son,  he 
would  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. 

They  passed  the  night  in  one  of  the  planter's 
barns,  hungry,  wet,  cold,  on  a  bed  of  straw! 
At  dawn  of  day  our  travellers  set  forward  to  the 
next  village,  and  obtained  a  breakfast.  They 
found  themselves  in  Kentucky,  on  one  of  those 
extensive  alluvian  bottoms,  peculiar  to  the  west- 
ern rivers  of  North  America. 

On  taking  his  title  to  a  lawyer,  the  old  gen- 
tleman found  to  his  astonishment  that  it  was  a 
wealthy  plantation ;  and  what  must  have  been 
his  feelings,  on  finding  it  occupied  by  the  very 
same  brutish  nabob,  who,  the  preceding  evening, 
had  driven  him  and  his  suffering  child  from  his 
door  ! 

The  wretch  in  his  turn  was  forced  to  beg,  for 
he  had  not  enough  left  to  pay  the  rent  which  had 
been  amassing  for  twenty  years ; — yet  with  more 
effect,  for  he  was  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  miserable  days  on  a  remote  corner  of  the 
plantation.  His  life  had  been  a  series  of  cruelty 
and  knavery. 


VILLAGE  OF  ITHACA. 

Upon  the  plain  where,  twentyfive  years  ago, 
only  a  few  huts  of  back -woodsmen  were  to  be 
seen,  now  stands  the  populous  village  of  Ithaca. 
Enclosed  on  almost  every  side  by  beautiful  moun- 
tains, surrounded  by  the  most  fertile  lands,  situa- 
ted on  one  of  the  greatest  western  turnpikes  from 
Newburgh,  and  at  the  head  of  a  navigable  lake, 
which  communicates  with  the  Grand  Canal,  this 
flourishing  village  bids  fair  to  become,  in  manu- 
factures, population,  and  extensive  buildings, 
one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  inland  country. 
From  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  worn  between 
the  mountains,  Nine  mile  Creek,  as  it  is  termed, 
runs  westof  the  village  through  the  plain,and  makes 
a  navigable  channel  for  two  miles  to  the  lake. 
The  Cascadilla,  a  romantic  brook,  tumbles  from 
a  hollow  chasm,  and  continues  east  of  the  village 
till  it  unites  with  Fall  River.  In  the  rocky  sub- 
stance of  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain,  half 
a  mile  east  of  the  Cascadilla,  a  dismal  gulph  gapes 
dark  and  wide,  and,  far  within  the  shaggy  cliffs 
steep  after  steep,  in  successive  leaps,  Fall  River 
rolls  its  current  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
downwards  to  the  plain.  This  is  the  tremen- 
dous scene,  which  those  who  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  comparing  with  other  remarkable  places, 
assert  to  be  superior  to  all  of  them,  in  the  subli- 
mest  touches  of  nature,  and  to  afford  as  much 
pleasure  to  the  beholder  as  the  frequented  Falls 
of  Niagara;  an  assertion  which  was  confirmed 
in  my  opinion,  when  I  arrived  at  Niagara,  a  few 
days  after,  and  saw  that  cataract  with  little 
more  admiration  than  this  remarkable  place  ex- 
cited. 
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FRANKLIN. 

"  Friend  Franklin,"  said  Myers  Fisher,  a  cel- 
ebrated quaker  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  one  day, 
M  thee  knows  almost  everything ;  can  thee  tell 
me  how  I  am  to  preserve  my  small  beer  in  the 
back-yard!  my  neighbors  are  tapping  it  of 
nights." 

"  Put  a  barrel  of  old  Madeira  by  the  side  of 
it,"  replied  the  doctor;  "let  them  but  get  a 
taste  of  the  Madeira,  and  I  '11  engage  they  will 
never  trouble  thy  small  beer  any  more." 


G.  F.  COOKE. 

Shortly  after  Cooke  arrived  in  America,  he  I 
was  one  evening  in  company  with  a  number  of 
actors  whom  he  bored  outrageously.  "  Mr. 
H*****,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  know  of  the 
stage — you  are  no  actor,  although  the  applause 
you  receive  from  the  Yankees  makes  you  think 
yourself  one."  From  the  wo-begone  appearance 
of  the  young  Thespian  the  tragedian  thought  he 
had  proceeded  too  far,  and  endeavoring  to  heal  the 
wound  he  had  inflicted,  rose  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  observed,  "  What  I  said  was  in  jest — I 
hold  your  professional  talents  in  high  estimation, 
and  now  freely  make  the  acknowledgment."  H. 
burst  out  in  a  loud  laugh,  exclaiming,  "  you  old 
quiz,  will  you  again  say  that  I  am  no  actor! " 


ORIGIN  OF  "  UNCLE  SAM." 
Much  learning  and  research  have  been  exer- 
cised in  tracing  the  origin  of  odd  names,  and  odd 
eayings,  which,  taking  their  rise  in  some  trifling 
occurrence  or  event,  easily  explained  or  well  un- 
derstood for  a  time,  yet,  in  the  course  of  years, 
becoming  involved  in  mystery,  assume  an  impor- 
tance equal  at  least  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  re- 
quired to  explain  or  trace  them  to  their  origin. 
f*  The  Swan  with  two  necks  " — "  The  Bull  and 
Mouth  " — "  All  my  eye  Betty  Martin,"  and  ma- 
ny others,  are  of  this  character— and  who  knows 
but  an  hundred  years  hence,  some  "  learned  com- 
mentator "  may  puzzle  his  brain  to  furnish  some 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  nation- 
al appellation  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
To  aid  him,  therefore,  in  this  research,  I  will 
state  the  facts  as  they  occurred  under  my  own 
#ye. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  last 
war  with  England,  Elbert  Anderson,  of  New 
York,  then  a  Contractor,  visited  Troy,  on  the 
Hudson,  where  was  concentrated,  and  where  he 
purchased,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions — beef, 
pork,  &c.  The  inspectors  of  these  articles  at 
that  place,  were  Messrs.  Ebenezer  and  Samuel  I 
Wilson.  The  latter  gentleman  (invariably  known 
as  "  Uncle  Sam  ")  generally  superintended  in 
person  a  large  number  of  workmen,  who  on  this 
occasion,  were  employed  in  overhauling  the  pro- 
visions purchased  by  the  Contractor  for  the  ar- 
my. The  casks  were  marked  E.  A. — U.  S. 
This  work  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  facetious  fellow  in 
the  employ  of  the  Messrs.  Wilsons,  who,  on  be- 
ing asked  by  some  of  his  fellow  workmen  the 
meaning  of  the  mark,  (for  the  letters  U.  S.  fur 


United  States,  was  almost  then  entirely  new  to 
them)  said  "he  did  not  know,  unless  it  meant 
Elbert  Anderson  and  Uncle  Sam  " — allud- 
ing exclusively,  then,  to  the  said  "  Uncle  Sam  " 
Wilson.  The  joke  took  among  the  workmen, 
and  passed  currently;  and  "  Uncle  Sam  "  him- 
self being  present,  was  occasionally  rallied  by 
them  on  the  increasing  extent  of  his  possessions 
Many  of  these  workmen  being  of  a  character 
denominated  "  food  for  powder,"  were  found 
shortly  after  following  the  recruiting  drum,  and 
pushing  toward  the  frontier  lines,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  meeting  the  enemy,  and  of  eating  the 
provisions  they  had  lately  labored  to  put  in  good 
order.  Their  old  jokes  of  course  accompanied 
them,  and  before  the  first  campaign  ended,  this 
identical  one  first  appeared  in  print — it  gained 
favor  rapidly,  till  it  penetrated  and  was  recognized 
in  every  part  of  our  country,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  so  while  the  U.  S.  remain  a  nation.  It 
originated  precisely  as  above  stated ;  and  the 
writer  of  this  article  distinctly  recollects  re- 
marking, at  a  time  when  it  first  appeared  in  print, 
to  a  person  who  was  equally  aware  of  its  origin, 
how  odd  it  would  be  should  this  silly  joke,  origi- 
nating in  the  midst  of  beef,  pork,  pickle,  mud, 
salt  and  hoop-poles,  eventually  become  a  national 
cognomen. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  famous  Dr.  Leib 
was  figuring  in  political  life,  prejudices  were 
strong,  and  party  feeling  ran  high — application 
was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to 
incorporate  a  "  Life  Insurance  Company  "  for 
the  term  of  fifty  years.  A  zealous  member  rose 
and  addressed  Mr.  Speaker  with  "  Sir,  I  do  n't 
like  this  bill,  and  1  shan't  vote  for  it.  The  pe- 
titioners have  asked  to  be  incorporated  to  insure 
lives  for  fifty  years,  and  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  granting  their  prayer!  why,  the  first 
thing  you  '11  know,  that  Dr.  Leib  will  get  his  life 
insured  for  the  whole  time,  and  we  shall  have 
him  tormenting  us  for  lfalf  a  century  to  come." 


TIMOTHY  DEXTER, 

According  to  his  own  account,  was  born  in 
Maiden,  Massachusetts.  "  I  was  born,"  says 
he  (in  his  celebrated  work,  A  Pickle  for  the 
Knowing  Ones)  "1747,  Jan.  22;  on  this  day 
in  the  morning,  a  great  snow  storm  in  the  signs 
of  the  seventh  house ;  whilst  Mars  came  forward, 
Jupiter  stood  by  to  hold  the  candle.  I  was  born 
to  be  a  great  man." 

Lord  Dexter,  after  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  leather  dresser,  commenced  busi- 
ness in  Newburyport,  where  he  married  a  widow, 
who  owned  a  house  and  a  small  piece  of  land; 
part  of  which,  soon  after  the  nuptials,  was  con- 
verted into  a  shop  and  tan-yard. 

By  application  to  his  business,  his  property 
increased,  and  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  near  Penobscot,  together  with  an  interest 
which  he  bought  in  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase, 
afforded  him  so  much  profit,  as  to  induce  him  to 
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buy  up  Public  Securities  at  forty  cents  on  the 
pound,  which  securities  soon  after  became  worth 
twenty  shillings  on  the  pound. 

His  Lordship  at  one  time  shipped  a  large  quan- 
tity of  warming  pans  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  were  sold  at  a  great  advance  on  prime 
cost,  and  used  for  molasses  ladles.  At  another 
time,  he  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  ivhale- 
bone  for  ships'  stays, — the  article  rose  in  value 
upon  his  hands,  and  he  sold  it  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

Property  now  was  no  longer  the  object  of  his 
pursuit;  but  popularity  became  the  god  of  his 
idolatry.  He  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  gave 
large  donations  to  religious  societies,  and  re- 
warded those  who  wrote  in  his  praise. 

His  Lordship  about  this  time  acquired  his  pe- 
culiar taste  for  style  and  splendor;  and  to  en- 
hance his  own  importance  in  the  world,  set  up 
an  elegant  equipage,  and  at  great  cost,  adorn- 
ed the  front  of  his  house  with  numerous  figures 
of  illustrious  personages. 

By  his  order,  a  tomb  was  dug  under  the  sum- 
mer house  in  his  garden,  during  his  life;  which 
he  mentions  in  "A  Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones," 
in  the  following  ludicrous  style: 

"  Heare  will  lie  in  this  box  the  first  Lord  in 
Americake,  the  first  Lord  Dexter  made  by  the 
voice  of  hampsher  state  my  brave  fellows  Affirm- 
ed it  they  give  me  the  titel  and  so  Let  it  goue 
for  as  much  as  it  will  fetch  it  wonte  give  me  Any 
breade  but  take  from  me  the  Contrary  fourder  I 
have  a  grand  toume  in  my  garding  at  one  of  the 
grasses  and  the  tempel  of  Reason  over  the  toume 
and  my  coffen  made  and  all  Ready  In  my  hous 
panted  with  white  Lead  inside  and  outside  tuch- 
ed  with  greane  and  bras  trimings  Eight  handels 
and  a  gold  Lock:  I  have  had  one  mock  founrel 
it  was  so  solmon  and  there  was  so  much  Criing 
about  3000  spectators  I  say  my  hous  is  Eaqal 
to  any  mansion  house  in  twelve  hundred  miles 
and  now  for  sale  for  seven  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  Dollars  by  me  Timothy  Dexter." 

Lord  Dexter  believed  in  transmigration,  some- 
times; at  others  he  was  a  deist.  He  died  on 
the  22d  day  of  Oct.  1806,  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age. 

THE  JEW'S  LEAP. 

When  Captain  Riley  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  1815,  among  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  he  and  his  fellow-sufferers  had  to  en- 
counter, in  their  journey  from  Santa  Cruz  to 
Mogadore,  was  a  frightful  pass  called  the  Jew's 
Leap.  The  path  was  not  more  than  two  feet 
wide;  in  one  place  it  broke  off  in  a  preci- 
pice of  some  hundred  feet  deep,  to  the  sea.  The 
smallest  slip  of  the  mule  or  camel  would  have 
plunged  it  and  its  rider  down  the  rocks  to  ine- 
vitable and  instant  death,  as  there  was  no  bush 
or  anything  to  lay  hold  of,  by  which  a  man  might 
save  his  life.  Many  fatal  accidents  have  hap- 
pened there,  and  one  in  particular,  which  gave  to 
this  terrific  pass  its  present  name. 

A  company  of  Jews,  six  in  number,  travelling 
from  Santa  Cruz  to  Morocco,  came  to  this  place 


with  their  loaded  mules,  in  the  twilight  after 
sunset.  Being  anxious  to  pass  it  before  night, 
they  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  look  out,  and 
call  aloud,  before  they  entered  on  it,  for  there  is 
a  place  built  at  each  end  of  this  dangerous  road, 
whence  a  person  may  see  if  others  are  upon  it, 
not  being  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
A  person,  in  hallooing  aloud,  can  be  heard  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  all 
who  go  this  way  to  give  the  signal. 

A  company  of  Moors  had  entered  at  the  other 
end,  going  towards  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  supposing,  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
that  none  but  themselves  would  dare  to  pass  it 
at  that  hour,  proceeded  without  the  least  pre- 
caution. When  about  half  way  over,  and  in  a 
place  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  passing 
each  other,  or  turning  back  either  way,  the  par- 
ties met  each  other.  The  Moors  were  mounted 
as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  neither  party  could  re- 
tire. The  Moors  soon  became  outrageous,  and 
threatened  to  throw  the  Jews  down  headlong ; 
the  Jews,  although  they  had  always  been  treated 
as  slaves,  and  forced  to  submit  to  every  insult 
and  indignity,  yet  finding  themselves  in  this  per- 
ilous situation,  without  the  possibility  of  retiring, 
and  unwilling  to  break  their  necks  merely  to  ac- 
commodate the  Moors,  determined  to  attempt  to 
force  the  passage.  The  foremost  Jew  dismount- 
ed carefully  over  the  head  of  his  mule,  with  a 
stout  stick  in  his  hand;  the  Moor  nearest  him 
did  the  same,  and  came  forward  to  attack  him 
with  his  scymitar.  Both  were  fighting  for  their 
lives,  and  neither  could  retreat  from  the  combat : 
the  Jew's  mule  was  first  thrown  down  the  crag- 
gy steep,  and  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall.  The 
Jew's  stick  was  next  hacked  to  pieces  by  the 
scymitar,  when,  finding  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  save  his  life,  he  seized  the  Moor  in 
his  arms,  and  springing  off  the  precipice,  both 
were  instantly  hurled  down  to  destruction.  Two 
more  of  the  Jews,  and  another  Moor,  lost  theif 
lives  in  the  same  way,  together  with  eight  mules.- 
The  three  Jews,  who  succeeded  in  escaping, 
were  afterwards  hunted  down  and  killed  by  the 
relations  of  the  Moors  who  had  lost  their  lives- 
in  the  pass,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  the- 
Jew's  Leap. 


WILLIAM   PENN. 

William  Perni  and  Thomas  Story  sheltered 
themselves  from  a  shower  of  rain  in  a  tobacco1 
house,  the  owner  of  which  said,  "  you  enter 
without  leave — do  you  know  who  I  ami  I  am 
justice  of  the  peace."  To  which  Story  replied, 
— "  My  friend  here  makes  such  things  as  thee — • 
he  is  Governor  of  Pennsylvania." 


ANECDOTE  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

During  one  of  the  college  vacations,  he  and 
his  brother  returned  to  their  father's  in  Salisbu- 
ry. Thinking  he  had  a  right  to  some  return  for 
the  money  he  had  expended  on  their  education, 
the  father  put  scythes  into  their  hands  and  order- 
ed them  to  mow.     Daniel  made  a  few  sweeps,. 
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and  then,  resting  his  scythe,  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  brow.  His  father  said,  "  What 's  the 
matter,  Dan'?  "  "  My  scythe  don't  hang  right, 
sir,"  he  answered.  His  father  fixed  it,  and  Dan 
went  to  work  again,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Something  was  the  matter  with  his  scythe — and 
it  was  again  tinkered.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  wanted  fixing  again;  and  the  father  said 
in  a  pet,  "  Well,  hang  it  to  suit  yourself."  Dan- 
iel with  great  composure  hung  it  ou  the  next  tree ; 
and  putting  on  a  grave  countenance  said,  "  It 
hangs  very  well;    I  am  perfectly  satisfied." 


THE   APOSTLE    ELLIOT  AND  THE  IN- 
DIANS. 

While  Elliot  was  engaged  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  he  came  to  this 
passage-^-"  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at 
the  window  and  cried  through  the  lattice,'"  &c. 
Not  knowing  an  Indian  word  to  signify  lattice, 
he  applied  to  several  of  the  natives,  and  endea- 
vored to  describe  to  them  what  a  lattice  resem- 
bled. He  described  it  as  a  frame  work,  netting, 
wicker,  or  whatever  else  occurred  to  him  as  il- 
lustrative ;  when  they  gave  .iim  a  long,  barbarous 
and  unpronounceable  word,  as  are  many  of  the 
words  in  their  language.  Some  years  after, 
when  he  had  learned  their  dialect  more  correctly, 
he  is  said  to  have  laughed  outright,  upon  finding 
that  the  Indians  had  given  him  the  true  term  for 
eel-pot.  "  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at 
the  window,  and  cried  through  the  eel-pot." 


A  MONSTER. 

Dr.  Eranklin,  with  a  party  of  his  friends, 
was  overtaken  by  bad  weather  on  one  of  the 
West-Indian  islands,  (which  they  had  put  into 
on  a  voyage  to  Europe),  and  took  shelter  in  a 
public  house,  kept  by  a  foreigner.  Upon  their 
requesting  that  more  wood  might  be  brought  and 
put  on  the  fire,  the  inhuman  brute  of  a  landlord 
ordered  his  sickly  wife  to  go  out  in  the  storm 
and  bring  it  !  while  a  young  sturdy  negro  wench 
stood  by  doing  nothing  !  When  asked,  why  he 
did  not  send  the  girl,  rather  than  his  wife,  he 
replied,  "  That  wench  is  worth  £80,  and  if  she 
should  catch  cold,  and  die,  it  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  me;  but,  if  my  wife  dies,  I  can  get  an- 
other, and  perhaps  money  into  the  bargain." 


UNNATURAL  SON. 

We  hope,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  that 
such  events  as  the  following  do  not  often   occur. 

Among  the  indictments  for  theft,  says  a  Con- 
cord paper,  was  one  in  which  a  person  was  a 
complainant  against  his  own  father,  who,  to  ap- 
pearance, was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age. 
The  party  resided  at  Salisbury.  The  son  tes- 
tified that  his  father,  during  the  absence  of  the 
former,  broke  open  his  house,  and  took,  carried 
away,  and  concealed,  sundry  articles;  that  he 
procured  a  warrant,  and  went  with  an  officer 
and  found  a  part  of  the  goods  concealed  in  de- 
fendant's garret,  &c.      The  officer,  who  is  sher- 


iff of  the  county,  testified  in  substance  the  same 
as  the  complainant,  in  respect  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  goods ;  but,  on  a  cross-examination,- 
said,  that  the  door  of  the  house  was  open,  and 
no  impediment  was  made  to  the  search.  On  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  another  son  testified  that 
the  goods  taken  belonged  to  the  father,  and  had 
been  lent  a  number  of  years  previous ;  that  the 
father  had  divided  his  real  property  equally  be- 
tween himself  and  the  complainant,  taking  a  life- 
lease  ;  that  he  had  lent  the  articles  in  question 
to  enable  the  son  to  prosecute  his  business ;  that 
differences  had  taken  place,  and  the  old  man 
had  requested  these  articles  to  be  restored,  but 
they  were  refused ;  that  his  father  had  gone  to 
the  house  and  taken  them  in  open  day,  it  being, 
the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  secured. 
When  this  witness  was  examined,  the  court  en- 
quired of  the  counsel  for  government,  if  he  ex- 
pected to  impeach  his  testimony!  It  was  an- 
swered, that  it  was  not  expected  to  impeach 
his  character,  but  do  away  his  evidence,  by  prov- 
ing that  the  son  had  purchased  and  paid  for 
the  articles.  It  not  appearing  that  any  more 
than  a  trespass  would  be  proved,  even  if  the  old 
man  did  own  the  property,  a  nolle  prosequi  was 
entered  and  the  action  was  dismissed. 

The  indictment  charged  the  old  man  with 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  something  like  one 
hundred  dollars.  Had  he  been  convicted,  he 
must  have  been  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  the 
state  prison  for  a  number  of  years.  How  unnat- 
ural, that  a  son,  one  too  who  it  appeared  had 
property  gratuitously  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
father,  should  seek  for  an  occasion,  in  presence 
of  the  public,  to  swear  to  facts,  a  conviction  of 
which  must  have  consigned  that  father,  already 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  to  servitude  and  a 
dungeon! 


A  PROFITABLE  BLUNDER. 
When  Isaiah  Thomas,  printer  of  the  Farmer's 
Almanack,  was  called  upon  by  a  printer's  devil 
to  know  what  he  should  put  against  the  13th  Ju- 
ly, Mr.  T.  replied,  "  anything,"  upon  which  the 
boy  set  "rain,  hail  and  snow,"  at  which  the 
country  was  amazed,  but  it  so  happened  that  it 
actually  rained,  hailed  and  snowed  on  that  day, 
and  proved  a  profitable  storm  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  Almanack  for  the  future  numbers. 


TWO  LAWYERS'  MISTAKE. 

When  the  regulations  of  West  Boston  Bridge 
were  drawn  up  by  two  famous  lawyers — one  sec- 
tion was  written,  accepted,  and  now  stands  thus ; 
"  And  the  said  proprietors  shall  meet  annually 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  provided  the  same 
does  not  fall  on  Sunday." 

IRISHMAN'S  ANSWER. 

An  Irishman  inquired  at  the  Boston  Post  Of- 
fice, if  there  were  any  letters  for  him — "  Your 
name,  Sir,"  said  the  clerk.  "  That  you  will 
find  upon  the  letters,"  replied  Pat. 
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TESTAMENTS. 

A  countryman  going  into  the  probate  office 
where  the  wills  are  kept  in  huge  volumes  on  the 
shelves,  asked  if  they  were  all  bibles'?  "  No, 
Sir,"  replied  one  of  the  clerks,  "they  are  testa- 
ments." 

QUIETING  CONSCIENCE. 

In  a  town,  not  many  miles  off,  the  sober  part 
of  it,  in  imitation  of  their  neighbors  of  other 
towns,  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  expediency  of  adopting  the 
best  measures  for  the  suppression  of  Intemper- 
ance. Accordingly  notice  to  this  effect  was 
given,  and  a  meeting  was  convened.  The  meet- 
ing being  organized,  and  the  objects  of  it  stated, 
by  a  venerable  and  very  good  sort  of  man,  vari- 
ous resolutions  were  adopted.  Among  them  was 
one  which  seemed  to  embrace  the  whole  subject, 
as  it  would,  it  was  supposed,  put  an  entire  veto 
upon  the  crying  sin  of  intemperance.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  "  wool  growing  "  part  of  the  com- 
munity, that  their  sheep  must  be  effectually 
washed,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  wool  for  the 
manufacturer,  once  a  year.  Now  this  is  a  la- 
borious business;  not  only  so,  but  a  very  wet 
and  cold  business,  as  the  sheep  should  be  washed 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  wool  begins  to  fall. 
In  consequence,  the  good  people  of  the  town  re- 
solved, under  heavy  penalties,  that  they  would, 
in  no  case  whatever,  drink  any  ardent  spirits, 
save  at  the  laborious,  cold  and  wet  business  of 
washing  sheep.  Not  many  days  after  it  was  ob- 
served that  one  of  those  who  composed  the  afore- 
said meeting  was  a  "  little  the  worse  for  liquor." 
He  was  charged  with  the  fact ;  but  he  protested 
he  had  lived  up  to  the  very  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  resolution.  He  was  asked  how  that  could 
be. — Why,  said  he,  I  have  a  sheep  in  that  pen 
which  I  regularly  wash  seven  times  a  day! 

STUTTERING  LETTER. 

A  certain  old  woman  took  from  the  post  office 

in  the  town  of  G ,  a  letter.     Not  knowing 

how  to  read,  and  being  anxious  to  know  the 
contents,  supposing  it  to  be  from  one  of  her  ab- 
sent sons,  she  called  on  a  person  near,  to  read 
the  letter  to  her.  He  accordingly  began  and 
read: 

«  Charleston,  June  23d,  1821. 

"  Dear  mother," — then  making  a  stop  to  find 
out  what  followed  (as  the  writing  was  rather 
bad),  the  old  lady  exclaimed,  M  O  't  is  from  poor 
Jerry;   he  always  stuttered."" 


CROSSING  THE  CORDILLERAS. 

The  passage  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  the  winter, 
is  not  so  dangerous  as  that  of  the  Alps,  as  ava- 
lanches are  unknown,  nor  are  there  any  glaciers 
formed  in  the  Andes ;  but  the  traveller  often  suf- 
fers from  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  which  are 
both  common  and  violent.  In  crossing  the  Cor- 
dilleras, the  traveller  has  his  legs  and  thighs 
rolled   round   with  sheep   skins,   and   his    feet 


swathed  with  bandages,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
snow ;  armed  with  a  long  pole  to  sound  his  way, 
and  accompanied  by  guides,  carrying  charcoal 
and  provisions,  he  enters  on  this  perilous  and  fa-* 
tiguing  journey,  and  must,  at  all  hazards,  gain 
every  night  a  casucha;  all  who  wish  to  pass,  at 
that  season,  either  wait  for  a  courier,  or  join 
some  oiher  passenger  who  is  well  accompanied* 
After  toiling  all  day  on  foot,  sometimes  slipping 
on  the  hard  frozen  snow,  and  obliged  to  hew 
stones  to  ascend  by,  and  at  other  times  plunging 
up  to  the  middle  in  loose  drift,  they  are  obliged 
to  pack  themselves  up  in  a  casucha,  seated,  for 
there  is  seldom  room  enough  to  lie  down:  in- 
this  manner  they  pass  the  night,  warming  them- 
selves by  charcoal  fires. 

The  American  Judge  Prevost,  who,  some  few 
vears  ago,  made  a  journey  across  the  continent 
of  South  America,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Santi* 
ago  de  Chili,  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
passage  across  the  Cordilleras.  "  The  dangers 
and  difficulties  attendant  on  this  undertaking," 
he  says,  "  were  represented  insurmountable,  and 
I  armed  myself  at  all  points,  to  encounter  them." 
He  procured  a  Spanish  coach,  with  four  horses, 
and  a  postillion  to  each.  He  was  also  ac- 
companied by  two  servants  and  two  dragoons. 
"Arrived  at  Mendoza,"  he  says,  "I  hired  a 
muleteer,  who  engaged  to  transport  me  and  my 
baggage  to  Santiago,  and  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary number  of  mules,  for  eight  dollars  each  mule. 
Two  mules  were  loaded  with  provisions  for 
eight  days,  the  time  usually  consumed  in  passing 
these  mountains ;  and  the  whole  train  consisted 
of  ten  mules.  My  servants  left  town  early  in 
the  morning,  and  I  followed  in  the  afternoon,  to 
avoid  the  heat  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  Mendoza  accompanied  me  a 
few  miles  from  the  town,  a  mark  of  respect  gen- 
erally shown  to  a  stranger.  On  leaving  them, 
I  proceeded  with  my  guide  through  a  barren 
tract  of  country,  the  soil  generally  covered  with 
low  shrubs.  Night  soon  overtook  us,  but  still 
the  heat  continued  to  be  excessive ;  I  felt  the  air 
which  had  passed  over  the  parched  plains  south 
of  us,  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace.  After  travel- 
ling eight  leagues,  we  turned  off  the  road  to  a 
small  spring  of  water,  the  only  one  to  be  found 
west  of  Mendoza,  for  twelve  leagues.  We 
found  the  whole  cavalcade  encamped  round  a 
large  fire,  which  proved  a  useful  precaution;  the 
air,  towards  morning,  became  very  cold  and 
piercing,  and  was  more  sensibly  felt,  after  the 
heat  of  the  day.  After  suffering  very  much  from 
the  heat,  we  encamped  under  the  shelter  of  the 
rocks,  and  lighted  our  fire  with  the  roots  of  the 
prickly  shrub,  which  spread  along  and  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth:  the  shrub  is  the  only  sign 
of  vegetation  at  this  height.  Our  mules  descend- 
ed into  the  valley,  and  browsed  on  the  moss  and 
scanty  herbage  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In 
the  morning  we  entered  the  passes  called  Las 
Galeras,  a  narrow  path  along  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  of  five  hundred  feet,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  rolls  a  torrent.  The  loaded  mules  scrape 
one  side  against  the  rocks,  and  the  soil  on  which 
they  tread  is  a  loose  gravel,  which  constantly 
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rolls  beneath  their  feet;  a  man  would  find  it 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  his  footing.  Acci- 
dents are  very  rare,  but  are  faithfully  recorded 
by  the  muleteers,  who  entertain  the  traveller, 
while  he  is  on  his  dangerous  path,  with  long  ac- 
counts of  unlucky  mules  missing  their  footing, 
and  being  precipitated  into  the  torrent;  hoio  the 
rest  of  the  drove  started  and  stopped,  and  how 
they  dreaded  that  some  of  them  would  have  at- 
tempted  to  turn,  which  would  have  been  the  cer- 
tain perdition  of  them  all.  Before  entering  these 
passages,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
they  be  entirely  free  from  obstructions,  as  the 
consequence  of  meeting  a  troop  of  mules  would 
prove  the  sacrifice  of  one  party.  To  turn  is  im- 
possible, and  to  pass  a  mule  is  equally  so.  The 
muleteers  warn  each  other  by  shouting,  or  send 
forward  one  of  their  party  to  station  himself  at 
the  opposite  entrance. 

"  The  mules  frequently  derange  the  equilibri- 
um of  their  loads,  by  striking  against  the  project- 
ing rocks;  the  muleteer  then  catches  them  with 
the  lasso,  and  covering  their  eyes  with  the  pon- 
cho, adjusts  the  load." 

Another  traveller  describes  the  dangers  of  this 
journey  more  circumstantially,  particularly  in 
the  descent  on  the  western  side;  he  says,  "  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  a  path  about  a  foot  wide,  broken 
and  disjointed  by  the  force  of  descending  cur- 
rents, whose  rapidity  is  such  as  to  baffle  all  de- 
scription, for  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  look 
at  them  for  a  moment  without  being  giddy.  On 
the  right  hand  a  wall  of  rugged  rocks,  with  ever 
and  anon  projecting  pieces,  which,  if  the  travel- 
ler should  chance  to  strike  against,  both  man 
and  beast  must  embrace  instant  death,  by  being 
hurried  headlong  over  a  precipice  of  horrid 
rocks,  into  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  rolling  at  the 
bottom,  and  rushing  on  with  such  indescribable 
impetuosity,  as  to  startle  and  confound  the  most 
resolute  and  determined  mind." 


THE  ADVANTAGE. 
Two  gentlemen,  Mr.  D.  and  Mr.  L.  stood 
candidates  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature  of  New 
York — They  were  violently  opposed  to  each  oth- 
er. By  some  artifice  Mr.  D.  gained  the  election. 
When  he  was  returning  home  much  elated  with 
success,  he  met  a  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of 
his M  Well,"  says  D.  M  I  have  got  the  elec- 
tion— L.  was  no  match  forme — I  '11  tell  you  how 
I  flung  him — if  there  happened  any  Dutch  voters, 
I  could  talk  Dutch  with  them,  and  there  I  had 
the  advantage  of  him.  If  there  were  any 
Frenchmen,  I  could  talk  French  with  them,  and 
there  I  had  the  advantage  of  him.  But  as  to 
L.  he  was  a  clever,  honest,  sensible  little  fellow." 
— "Yes,  sir,"  replies  the  gentleman,  "  and 
there  he  had  the  advantage  of  you." 


A  GOOD  ROAD. 

A  Bostonian  meeting  a  British  officer  at  a 

coffee-house  in  London,  was  told  that  nothing 

equalled  St.  James' Park.    The  Yankee  replied, 

that   in   Boston  there  was    as  fine  a  common, 


and  as  elegant  a  malL  Well,  replied  the  Eng- 
lishman,  have  you  as  good  roads  in  America  as 
are  to  be  found  in  England!  The  Yankee  im- 
mediately answered,  that  the  road  leading  from 
Saratoga,  on  one  occasion,  was  considered  pe- 
culiarly good  and  useful  to  the  army  of  George 
the  Third. 


ANCIENT  NEW  ENGLAND  CUSTOMS. 

It  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
records  of  Springfield,  that  the  mode  of  calling 
people  to  church,  adopted  by  the  ancient  settlers 
of  that  town,  was  similar  to  that  which  prevail- 
ed in  Cambridge.  We  believe  that  the  earliest 
records  of  Salem  refer  to  the  use  of  a  bell  for  this 
purpose. 

January  8,  1646.  "It  is  agreed  by  the  planta- 
tion with  John  Matthews  to  beat  the  drum  for  the 
meetings  for  a  year's  space,  at  10  of  the  clock, 
on  the  lecture  days,  and  at  9  o'clock  on  the 
Lord's  days,  in  the  afternoons  only,  and  he  is  to 
beat  it  from  Mr.  Moxon's  to  R.  Stebbins'  house, 
and  ye  meetings  to  begin  within  half  an  houre 
after,  for  which  his  payns,  he  is  to  have  4d.  in 
wampum  of  every  family  in  the  town,  or  a  peck 
of  Indian  corn,  if  they  have  no  wampum." 

WILLIAM  PENN,  AND  THE  INDIANS. 

The  treaty  which  William  Penn  made  with  the 
Indians  in  America,  is  the  only  treaty  between 
those  people  and  the  Christians  that  was  not  rat- 
ified by  an  oath,  and  was  never  infringed.  Mr. 
Penn  endeavored  to  settle  his  new  colony  upon  the 
most  equitable  principles,  and  took  great  pains  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  natives.  He  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  treat  with  them,  and 
purchased  from  them  the  land  of  the  province, 
acknowledging  them  to  be  the  original  proprie* 
tors.  As  the  land  was  of  little  value  to  the  na- 
tives, he  obtained  his  purchase  at  a  moderate 
rate;  but  by  his  equitable  conduct,  he  gave 
them  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  and  by  his  kind 
and  humane  behavior  so  ingratiated  himself  in 
their  favor,  that  the  American  Indians  have  ev- 
er since  expressed  a  great  veneration  for  his 
memory,  and  styled  the  governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, onas,  which  in  their  language  signifies  a 
pen.  At  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  with  Sir 
William  Keith,  the  governor,  in  1722,  the  In- 
dians, as  the  highest  compliment  they  could  pay 
him,  said,  "  We  esteem,  and  love  you,  as  if  you 
were  William  Penn  himself." 

The  integrity  of  the  Indians  has  been  no  less 
remarkable ;  while  they  have  often  attempted  re- 
prisals on  land  that  had  been  wrested  from  them, 
they  have  always  respected  such  as  has  been 
purchased  from  their  ancestors. 

MARQUESS  DE  BOUILLE. 

A  poor  man  having  freighted  a  small  vessel 
with  some  goods  at  St.  Lucie,  and  intending  to 
dispose  of  them  at  St.  Kitt's,  hired  a  few  sailors 
to  navigate  her.  During  tlio  voyage,  they 
formed  a  plot  to  carry  the  vessel  to  Martinique, 
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where  they  expected  to  have  the  vessel  and 
cargo  given  them.  The  Marquess  de  Bouille 
was  at  that  time  governor  of  Martinique,  and 
refused  to  permit  such  a  robbery  to  be  commit- 
ted, even  on  an  enemy.  He  ordered  the  sailors 
to  be  detained  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  sent  the 
vessel  and  owner,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Lord 
Hood,  who  was  then  cruizing  off  the  island,  and 
with  permission  to  go  unmolested  to  the  original 
place  of  destination. 

INDIAN  TRADITIONS. 

The  Dog-rib  Indians,  who,  derived  from  the 
same  stock  with  the  Chippewayans,  say  that, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  their  fathers,  the 
first  man  was  named  Chapewee.  He  found  the 
world  well  stocked  with  food,  and  he  created 
children,  to  whom  he  gave  two  kinds  of  fruit, 
the  black  and  the  white,  but  forbade  them  to  eat 
the  black.  Having  thus  issued  his  commands 
for  the  guidance  of  his  family,  he  took  leave  of 
them  for  a  time,  and  made  a  long  excursion  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  sun  to  the  world. 
During  this  first  absence,  his  children  were  obe- 
dient, and  ate  only  the  white  fruit,  but  they 
consumed  it  all:  the  consequence  was,  that  when 
he  a  second  time  absented  himself  to  bring  the 
moon,  and  longed  for  fruit,  they  forgot  the  orders 
of  their  father,  and  ate  of  the  black,  which  was 
the  only  kind  remaining.  He  was  much  dis- 
pleased on  his  return,  and  told  them  that  in  fu- 
ture the  earth  would  produce  bad  fruits,  and  that 
they  would  be  tormented  by  sickness  and  death; 
penalties  which  have  attached  to  his  descendants 
to  the  present  day.  Chapewee  himself  lived  so 
long  that  his  throat  was  worn  out,  and  he  could 
no  longer  enjoy  life:  but  he  was  unable  to  die, 
until,  at  his  own  request,  one  of  his  people  drove 
a  beaver  tooth  into  his  head. 
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Returning  from  one  of  these  excursions,  I  was 
overtaken  by  the  night,  and  found  my  path  ob- 
structed by  a  deep  inlet  from  the  river,  which, 
being  choked  with  logs  and  brush,  could  not  be 
crossed  by  swimming.  Observing  a  house  on 
the  opposite  side,  I  called  for  assistance.  A 
half  naked,  ill-looking  fellow  came  down,  and 
after  dragging  a  canoe  round  from  the  river, 
with  some  trouble,  ferried  me  over,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  habitation,  near  to  which  our 
boat  was  moored  for  the  night.  His  cabin  was 
of  the  meanest  kind,  consisting  of  a  single  apart- 
ment, constructed  of  logs,  which  contained  a 
family  of  seven  or  eight  souls,  and  everything 
seemed  to  designate  him  as  a  new  and  unthrifty 
settler.  After  drinking  a  bowl  of  milk,  which  I 
really  called  for  byway  of  excuse  for  paying  him 
a  little  more  for  his  trouble,  I  asked  to  know  his 
charge  for  ferrying  me  over  the  water,  to  which 
he  good-humoredly  replied,  that  he  "  never  took 
money  for  helping  a  traveller  on  his  way." 
"Then  let  me  pay  you  for  your  milk."  "I 
never  sell  milk."  "But,"  said  I,  urging  him, 
"  I  would  rather  pay  you,  I  have  money  enough." 

11 


"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  have  milk  enough,  so* 
we  're  even ;  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  give  you- 
milk  as  you  have  to  give  me  money." 


A  GOOD  ANSWER. 

A  clergyman  in  the  cupola  of  the  State  House 

in  Boston,  observing  Captain  W at  work 

upon  the  outside  of  the  dome,  said  to  him,  "  Sir,, 
you  are  now  in  a  dangerous  situation — I  trust 
you  have  made  your  peace  with  your  Heavenly 
Father1?  "  "  I  never  was  at  war  with  Him," 
responded  the  gallant  captain. 


GUSTAVUS   III. 

When  Gustavus  the  Third,  King  of  Sweden, 
was  in  France,  he  was  frequently  solicited  to 
visit  Dr.  Franklin,  which  he  always  declined. 
One  of  the  French  guards,  who  could  use  a  little 
freedom  with  his  majesty,  begged  to  know  why 
he  denied  himself  an  honor  which  every  crowned 
head  in  Europe  would  be  proud  to  embraced 
"  No  man,"  said  the  monarch,  "  regards  the 
doctor's  scientific  accomplishments  more  than  I 
do;  but  the  king,  who  affects  to  like  an  enthusi- 
ast for  liberty,  is  a  hypocrite.  As  a  philosopher, 
I  love  and  admire  the  doctor ;  but  as  a  politi- 
cian, I  hate  him;  and  nothing  shall  ever  induce 
me  to  appear  on  terms  of  friendship  and  person- 
al esteem,  with  a  man  whom  my  habits  and  sit- 
uation oblige  me  to  detest." 


A  LUDICROUS   MISTAKE. 

At  a  town  meeting  in  Maiden,  not  many  years 

ago,  the  Rev.  Mr.  G put  a  wrong  vote 

into  the  ballot  box,  after  which  the  result  of  the 
balloting  was  declared  in  due  form,  as  follows: 
Whole  number  of  votes  given  in  for 
Town  Clerk,     ____*** 


Necessary  to  a  choice 


Mr. 

Mrs. 


has  —     —     —     —    —     *  *  * 

asks  prayers  for  her 

husband  gone  to  sea,     —     —        I 


BULL  FIGHTING  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Lord  Cochrane  was  blockading  the  port  of 
Callao,  and  the  inhabitants  both  of  that  town 
and  of  Lima  were  in  great  agitation:  the  latter 
in  a  state  bordering  upon  want,  from  the  sterili- 
ty of  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  provisions  from  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The  ships  in  the 
harbor  of  Callao  were  huddled  into  a  corner, 
and  the  people,  both  there  and  at  Lima,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  revolutionized  colonies, 
and  pressed  by  the  revolutionary  forces,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  were  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 
The  Royalists  were  quarrelling  with  and  chang- 
ing their  leaders;  but  amid  all  this,  they  did 
not  neglect  their  favorite  bull  fights — a  part  of 
the  description  of  one  of  which  cannot  he  so  well 
given,  as   in  Captain  Hall's  own  energetic  Ian- 
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guage : — "  After  one  of  the  bulls  had  been  repeat- 
edly speared,  and  tormented  by  darts  and  fire- 
works, and  was  streaming  with  blood,  the  mata- 
dor, on  a  signal  from  the  viceroy,  proceeded  to 
dispatch  him.  Not  being,  however,  sufficiently 
expert,  he  merely  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  ani- 
mal's neck,  without  the  intended  effect.  The 
bull  instantly  took  his  revenge,  by  tossing  the 
matador  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  he  fell 
apparently  dead  in  the  arena.  The  audience 
applauded  the  bull,  while  the  attendants  carried 
off  the  matador.  The  bull  next  attacked  a  horse- 
man, dismounted  him,  ripped  up  the  horse's 
belly,  and  bore  both  him  and  his  rider  to  the 
ground:  the  horse  was  not  suffered  to  die  in 
peace,  but  being  raised  on  his  legs  was  urged, 
by  whipping  and  goading,  to  move  round  the 
ring  in  a  state  too  horrible  to  be  described,  but 
which  afforded  the  spectators  the  greatest  de- 
light. The  noble  bull  had  thus  succeeded  in 
baffling  his  tormentors  as  long  as  fair  means  were 
used,  when  a  cruel  device  was  thought  of  to  sub- 
due him.  A  large  curved  instrument  called  a 
luna,  was  thrown  at  him,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
divide  the  hamstrings  of  the  hind  legs:  such, 
however,  were  his  strength  and  spirit,  that  he 
did  not  fall,  but  actually  travelled  along  at  a 
tolerable  pace  on  his  stumps — a  most  horrible 
sight!  This  was  not  all;  for  a  man  armed  with 
a  dagger  now  mounted  the  bull's  back,  and  rode 
about  for  some  minutes  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
the  spectators^  who  were  thrown  into  ecstasies, 
and  laughed  and  clapped  tneir  hands  at  every 
stab  given  to  the  miserable  animal,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  him,  but  to  stimulate  him  to 
accelerate  his  pace ;  at  length,  the  poor  beast, 
exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  fell  down  and  died." 


FORCE  OF  CUSTOM. 

In  a  certain  town  not  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  Boston,  as  the  clergyman  was  holding  forth 
in  his  usual  drowsy  manner,  one  of  the  deacons, 
probably  influenced  by  the  narcotic  qualities  of 
the  discourse,  fell  into  a  doze.  The  preacher 
happening  to  use  the  words,  "  What  is  the  price 
of  all  earthly  pleasures'?  "  The  good  deacon,  who 
kept  a  small  store,  thinking  the  inquiry  respect- 
ing some  kind  of  merchandise,  immediately  an- 
swered, "  seven  and  sixpence  a  dozen." 


"S.  P.  Q.  A." 

"SPQ  A,"  was  the  motto  over  the  stage 
doors  of  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  [Boston] 
during  the  management  of  Snelling  Powell,  who 
seldom  appeared  on  the  boards.  Mr.  Cawlfield, 
when  rehearsing  a  part  with  him,  approached  the 
stage  door,  and  pointing  to  the  motto,  explained 
it  thus  :  "  Snelling  Powell  Quarterly  Actor." 


A  YANKEE  TRICK. 

An  eastern  pedlar  lately  desired  accommoda- 
tion for  the  night,  at  a  tavern  in  the  south  part  of 
Virginia;  but  from  the  prejudice  frequently  ex- 
isting against  this  class,  our  host  for  a  long  time 


refused.  At  last,  he  consented,  on  condition 
that  the  pedlar  should  play  him  a  Yankee  trick 
before  he  left  him.  The  offer  was  accepted. 
On  rising  in  the  morning,  Jonathan  carefully  se- 
cured the  coverlet  of  the  bed,  which,  among  other 
articles,  he  pressed  the  landlady  to  purchase. 
The  low  price  of  the  coverlet  operated  at  once 
upon  the  latter,  who  insisted  that  her  husband 
should  buy  it,  adding,  that  it  would  match  her's 
exactly.  Jonathan  took  his  money,  mounted 
his  cart,  and  had  got  fairly  under  way,  when 
our  host  called  to  him  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
Yankee  trick  he  was  to  play  him.  "  O  never 
mind,"  says  Jonathan,  "  you  will  find  it  out  soon 
enough." 

THE  WOODPECKER. 

An  Irishman  who  was  employed  on  the  canal 
last  spring,  was  observed  one  day  attentively 
watching  a  red  headed  woodpecker,  while  it 
was  tapping  a  beech  tree.  On  being  asked  what 
attracted  his  attention,  he  said,  "  I  'm  speering 
at  the  strange  baste  upon  yonder  tree — for  sure 
enough  the  silly  crathur  has  knocked  his  face 
against  it,  till  his  head  is  a  gore  of  bluid." 

CAPTAIN    HALL    IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1821,  Captain  Hall  re- 
turned a  second  time,  for  Santiago,  Chili ;  and 
thence,  he,  in  company  with  some  others,  took  an 
excursion  into  the  interior.  In  the  course  of 
their  journey,  they  had  to  cross  the  river  Maypo, 
by  one  of  those  singular  suspension  bridges  which 
are  occasionally  found  in  South  America.  As 
these  bridges,  though  of  a  very  different  materi- 
al, are  constructed  on  precisely  the  same  plan  and 
principle  as  the  English  chain  bridges,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  hint  of  these  may  have 
been  taken  from  them.  The  Maypo  is,  at  all 
times,  a  considerable  stream;  and  during  the 
rainy  season  it  is  a  torrent  of  much  rapidity. 
The  one  abutment  of  the  bridge  is  a  rock  thirty 
feet  high ;  and  at  the  other  side  there  is  a  frame- 
work of  twelve.  The  sustaining  chains  are  three 
on  each  side;  the  road-way,  which  is  composed 
of  planks,  is  hung  to  these  by  smaller  ones ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  chains  are  of  hide-rope,  twisted 
and  dried  in  the  sun, — a  substance  which  ap- 
pears to  •  be  more  durable,  in  that  country,  than 
even  iron  is  in  England.  The  span  of  the  bridge 
of  Maypo  is  about  one  hundred  and  twentythree 
feet;  andfromthe  great  elasticity  of  the  materials 
it  vibrates  much  in  passing. 

After  crossing  the  Maypo  by  this  singular 
bridge,  the  captain  and  his  friends  proceeded 
onward,  highly  delighted  with  the  scenery  of  the 
Andes.  They  found  much  hospitality  in  the 
honses  of  the  country  Chilians,  and  there  was  a 
very  agreeable  freshness  and  fragrance  in  the 
air.  The  morning  is,  however,  spent  in  occu- 
pation or  solitary  rambling,  and  the  family  do 
not  assemble  till  dinner-time. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  effect  of  religious 
vows,  occurred  in  a  guest  at  the  chacra  or  farm- 
house which  they  were  visiting.     The  first  dish, 
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at  dinner,  was  a  very  savory  soup,  enriched  with 
fish;  upon  tasting  which,  the  man  under  the 
vows,  started,  looked  as  if  tli6  whole  had  been 
arsenic,  and  exclaimed,  "  O  Lord,  there  is  fish 
in  the  soup!  "  It  was  Friday,  in  Lent,  and  the 
man  had  vowed  to  eat  neither  fish  nor  meat.  He 
had,  however,  resolved  to  break  the  meat  end  of 
the  vow  that  day,  in  consequence  of  the  tempting 
appearance  of  a  dish  which  was  on  the  table; 
but  the  inadvertent  breach  of  the  fish-end  baulked 
him  of  his  dainty,  as  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
himself  to  break  both  ends  the  same  day.  A 
dessert  of  the  most  delicious  figs,  grapes,  and 
water-melons,  followed  the  dinner,  and  the  whole 
repast  was  closed  by  home-brewed  wine,  of  very 
pleasant  taste,  and  not  over-exciting.  After  en- 
joying these  good  things  for  some  time,  the  party 
soon  leave  them  all  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  si- 
esta, or  mid-day  sleep. 

After  the  siesta,  the  ladies  rode  out  to  gossip, 
and  the  gentlemen  to  see  the  cattle,  and  the  mode 
of  catching  them  with  the  lasso,  an  instrument  in 
universal  use  in  the  southern  parts  of  America, 
both  on  the  east  side  of  the  Andes  and  the  west. 

The  lasso,  so  called  from  the  Spanish  lazo,  a 
noose,  "  consists  of  a  rope  made  of  twisted  strips 
of  untanned  hide,  varying  in  length  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  yards,  and  is  about  as  thick  as  the 
little  finger.  It  has  a  noose  or  running-knot  at 
one  end,  the  other  extremity  being  fastened  by 
an  eye  and  button  to  a  ring  in  a  strong  hide 
belt  or  surcingle,  bound  tightly  round  the  horse. 
The  coil  is  grasped  by  the  horseman's  left  hand, 
while  the  noose,  which  is  held  in  the  right,  trails 
along  the  ground  except  when  in  use,  and  then 
it  is  whirled  round  the  head  with  considerable 
velocity,  during  which,  by  a  peculiar  turn  of  the 
wrist,  it  is  made  to  assume  a  circular  form ;  so 
that,  when  delivered  from  the  hand,  the  noose 
preserves  itself  open  till  it  falls  over  the  object  at 
which  it  has  been  aimed. 

The  unerring  precision  with  which  the  lasso 
is  thrown,  is  perfectly  astonishing,  and  to  one 
who  sees  it  for  the  first  time,  has  a  very  magical 
appearance.  Even  when  standing  still  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  thing  to  throw  the  lasso ;  but 
the  difficulty  is  vastly  increased  when  it  comes 
to  be  thrown  from  horseback  and  at  a  gallop, 
and  when,  in  addition,  the  rider  is  obliged  to 
pass  over  uneven  ground,  and  to  leap  hedges  and 
ditches  in  his  course.  Yet  such  is  the  dexterity 
of  the  guassos,  or  countrymen,  that  they  are  not 
only  sure  of  catching  the  animal  they  are  in  chase 
of,  but  can  fix,  or  as  they  term  it,  place  their 
"lasso  on  any  particular  part  they  please;  either 
over  the  horns  or  the  neck,  or  round  the  body; 
or  they  can  include  all  four  legs,  or  two,  or  any 
of  the  four ;  and  the  whole  with  such  ease  and 
certainty,  that  it  is  necessary  to  witness  the  feat 
to  have  a  just  conception  of  the  skill  displayed. 
It  is  like  the  dexterity  of  the  savage  Indian  in 
the  use  of  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  can  only  be 
gained  by  the  arduous  practice  of  many  years. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  earliest  amusement,  as  well  as 
business,  of  these  people;  for  the  captain  often 
saw  little  boys,  just  beginning  to  run  about,  ac- 
tively employed  in  lassoing  cats,  and  entangling 


the  legs  of  every  dog  that  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  pass  within  reach.  In  due  season  they  be- 
came very  expert  in  their  attacks  on  poultry; 
and  afterwards  in  catching  wild  birds:  so  that, 
by  the  time  they  are  mounted  on  horseback, 
which  is  always  at  an  early  age,  they  begin  to 
acquire  that  matchless  skill,  from  which  no  ani- 
mal of  less  speed  than  a  horse  has  the  slightest 
chance  of  escaping. 

DE  CASTRO. 

Vaca  de  Castro,  the  Governor  of  Peru,  was 
a  man  of  such  inflexible  integrity,  that  though 
bred  to  the  law,  his  steady  adherence  to  justice, 
and  his  refusal  to  undertake  causes  that  had  the 
appearance  of  not  being  honest,  prevented  his 
having  that  professional  business  which  his  tal- 
ents must  otherwise  have  obtained.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  received  con- 
vincing proofs  of  his  merit,  preferred  him  to  the 
office  of  Governor  of  Peru,  without  consulting 
any  of  his  ministers,  saying,  he  would  try  how 
probity  would  thrive  in  an  Indian  soil,  since  it 
was  so  little  cherished  at  the  Spanish  bar;  and 
it  is  allowed,  that  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
America  never  had  such  a  governor. 

Vaca  de  Castro  established  courts  of  justice, 
where  causes  were  decided,  without  delay,  with 
the  strictest  impartiality ;  and  would  shortly  have 
made  Peru  one  of  the  best  regulated  kingdoms 
on  earth,  and  more  profitable'  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  than  all  its  other  dominions,  had  he  been 
permitted  to  continue  his  plans  of  improvement. 
But  the  cabals  of  the  ministry,  who  could  draw 
no  advantage  from  a  man  whose  conduct  needed 
no  defence,  and  who  was  above  either  courting 
or  bribing  them,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  erect  a 
kind  of  royal  audience  in  Peru.  De  Castro,  see- 
ing he  could  no  longer  retain  his  office  with  hon- 
or, resigned  it,  and  returned  to  Spain. 

CATCHING  A  WILD  BULL. 

Suppose  that  a  wild  bull  is  to  be  caught,  and 
that  two  mounted  horsemen,  guassos  as  they  are 
called  in  Chili,  or  guachos  in  Buenos  Ayres,  un- 
dertake to  kill  him.  As  soon  as  they  discover 
their  prey,  they  remove  the  coil  of  the  lasso  from 
behind  them,  and,  grasping  it  in  the  left  hand, 
prepare  the  noose  in  the  right,  and  dash  off  at 
full  gallop,  each  swinging  his  lasso  round  his 
head.  The  first  who  comes  within  reach  aims 
at  the  bull's  horns,  and  when  he  sees,  which  he 
does  in  an  instant,  that  the  lasso  which  he  has 
thrown  will  take  effect,  he  stops  his  horse,  and 
turns  it  half  round,  the  bull  continuing  his  course, 
till  the  whole  cord  has  run  out.  The  horse, 
meanwhile,  knowing,  by  experience,  what  is 
going  to  happen,  leans  over  as  much  as  he  can 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  bull,  and  stands 
trembling  in  expectation  of  the  violent  tug  which 
is  to  be  given  to  him  by  the  bull,  when  brought 
up  by  the  lasso.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  jerk 
which  takes  place  at  this  moment,  that  were  the 
horse  not  to  lean  over  in  the  manner  described, 
he  would  certainly  be  overturned;  but  standing,, 
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as  he  does,  across  the  road,  with  his  feet  planted 
firmly  on  the  ground,  he  offers  sufficient  resist- 
ance to  stop  the  bull  as  instantaneously  as  if  it 
had  been  shot,  though,  the  instant  before,  he  was 
running  at  full  speed.  In  some  cases,  this  check 
is  so  abrupt  and  violent,  that  the  animal  is  not 
only  dashed  to  the  ground,  but  rolls  along  at  the 
full  stretch  of  the  lasso ;  while  the  horse  is  drawn 
sideways,  and  ploughs  up  the  earth  with  his  feet 
for  several  yards.  This,  which  takes  so  long  to 
describe,  is  the  work  of  a  few  seconds;  during 
which,  the  other  horseman  gallops  past;  and  be- 
fore the  bull  has  time  to  recover  from  the  shock, 
places  the  noose  over  his  horns,  and  continues 
advancing  till  his  lasso  is  at  full  stretch.  The 
bull,  stupified  by  the  fall,  sometimes  lies  motion- 
less on  the  ground;  but  the  men  soon  rouse  him 
up,  by  tugging  him  to  and  fro.  When  on  his 
legs,  with  a  horseman  on  each  side,  he  is  like  a 
ship  moored  with  two  cables ;  and  however  un- 
willing he  may  be  to  accompany  the  guassos,  or 
however  great  his  struggles,  he  is  irresistibly 
dragged  along  by  them  in  whatever  direction 
they  please. 

If  the  intention  be  to  kill  the  animal  for  the 
sake  of  the  hide  and  tallow  alone,  as  is  often  the 
case,  one  of  the  guassos  dismounts,  and  running 
in,  cuts  the  bull's  hamstrings  with  a  long  knife, 
which  he  always  wears  in  his  giidle;  and,  in- 
stantly afterwards,  dispatches  him,  by  a  dexter- 
ous cut  across  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  most 
surprising  thing  is,  the  manner  in  which  the 
horse,  after  being  left  by  his  rider,  manages  to 
preserve  the  lasso  always  tight;  this  would  be 
less  difficult  if  the  bull  were  to  remain  steady, 
but  it  sometimes  happens,  that  he  makes  violent 
struggles  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  lasso, 
rushing  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  furious 
manner.  The  horse,  however,  with  wonderful 
sagacity,  alters  his  place,  and  prances  about,  as 
if  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  so  as  to  resist 
every  movement  of  the  bull,  and  never  to  allow 
the  lasso  to  be  relaxed  for  a  moment. 


THE   GUNPOWDER  HARVEST. 

About  a  century  ago,  when  the  Missouri  In- 
dians had  as  yet  had  but  little  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  a  traveller,  or  hunter,  penetrated  in- 
to their  country,  made  them  acquainted  with 
fire-arms,  and  sold  them  muskets  and  gunpowder. 
They  went  out  a  hunting,  and  got  great  plenty 
of  game,  and  of  course  many  furs.  Another 
traveller  went  thither  some  time  after,  with  am- 
munition; but  the  Indians  having  still  plenty 
on  hand,  he  found  them  but  little  disposed  to 
barter  with  him.  In  order  to  whet  their  appe- 
tite for  his  commodities,  without  much  troubling 
his  head  about  the  consequences  which  might 
result  to  succeeding  travellers,  he  fell  upon  the 
following  odd  expedient.  The-  Indians  being 
naturally  curious,  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
know  how  powder,  which  he  called  grain,  was 
made  in  France.  The  traveller  made  them  be- 
lieve it  was  sown  in  Savannah,  and  that  they 
had  crops  of  it,  as  of  indigo  or  millet  in  America. 
The  Indians  were  highly  pleased  with  this  in- 


formation, and  sowed  all  the  Gunpowder  they 
had  left;  this  obliged  them  to  buy  that  of  the 
Frenchman,  who  got  a  considerable  quantity  of 
beaver  and  otter  skins,  &c,  in  return,  and  after- 
wards went  down  the  river  to  the  Illinois,  where 
M.  de  Tonti  commanded. 

The  Indians  went  from  to  time  to  the  savan- 
nas to  see  if  the  powder  was  growing:  they  had 
placed  a  guard  there  to  hinder  the  wild  beasts 
from  spoiling  the  field  !  It  was  not  long  before 
they  began  to  suspect  the  trick  which  had  been 
played  upon  them ;  and  when  the  season  passed 
without  any  crop  appearing,  no  doubt  of  the  im- 
posture remained  on  their  minds.  The  Indians, 
however,  can  be  deceived  but  once,  and  they  al- 
ways remember  it.  Some  time  afterwards,  the 
author  of  the  cheat,  though  he  did  not  choose  to 
pay  them  a  second  visit  himself,  sent  a  partner 
of  his  to  the  Missouri,  with  a  very  excellent  assort- 
ment of  goods.  The  Indians,  some  how  or  oth- 
er, found  out  that  this  Frenchman  was  associated 
with  the  man  who  had  imposed  upon  them;  but 
still  said  nothing  to  him  of  the  perfidy  of  his 
friend.  They  gave  him  the  public  hut,  which 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  to  deposit  his 
bales  in ;  and  there  they  were  all  ostentatiously 
laid  out  for  the  purpose  of  barter.  The  persons 
who  had  been  foolish  enough  to  sow  gunpowder 
now  collected  together,  and  entering  confusedly 
into  the  Frenchman's  store,  each  helped  himself 
to  what  pleased  his  fancy,  and,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  the  whole  stock  disappeared.  The 
Frenchman  complained  loudly  of  these  proceed- 
ings, and  went  to  the  great  chief,  to  demand  re- 
dress. The  chief  answered  him  very  gravely, 
that  he  should  have  justice  done  him;  but  for 
that  purpose,  he  must  wait  for  the  gunpowder 
harvest,  his  subjects  having  sown  that  commodi- 
ty by  the  advice  of  his  countrymen;  that  he 
might  believe,  upon  the  word  of  a  sovereign,  after 
that  harvest  was  over,  he  would  order  a  general 
hunt,  and  that  all  the  skins  of  the  wild  beasts 
which  should  be  taken,  should  be  given  in  return 
for  the  important  secret  which  the  other  French- 
man had  taught  them. 

The  outwitted  trader  alleged  that  the  ground 
of  the  Missouris  was  not  fit  for  producing  gun- 
powder, and  that  they  ought  to  have  known  that 
France  was  the  only  country  where  it  succeeds. 
All  his  reasoning,  however,  was  useless;  here- 
turned  much  lighter  than  he  went,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle ashamed  of  having  been  so  corrected  in  a 
point  of  moral  duty,  by  a  people  regarded  as 
mere  savages. 


TECUMSEH. 

General  Brock  once  publicly  took  the  sash 
from  his  waist,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of 
the  Indian  warrior  Tecumseh.  The  chief  re- 
ceived the  honor  with  evident  gratification;  but 
was  the  next  day  seen  without  his  sash.  Gen- 
eral Brock,  fearing  something  had  displeased  the 
Indian,  sent  his  interpreter  for  an  explanation. 
The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  arcount  that 
Tecumseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, when  an  older,  and,  as  he  said,  an  abler, 
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warrior  than  himself  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief,  Round-head. 
Such  a  man  was  the  unlettered  Tecumseh,  and 
such  a  man  have  the  Indians  forever  lost.  He 
has  left  a  son;  who,  when  his  father  fell,  was 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  fought  by  his 
side.  To  this  son  his  present  majesty,  in  1814, 
sent  a  present  of  a  handsome  sword,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  his  father. 


TAKING  A  WILD  HORSE. 

When  a  wild  horse  is  to  be  taken,  the  lasso  is 
always  placed  round  the  two  hind  legs,  and,  as 
the  guasso  rides  a  little  on  one  side,  the  jerk 
pulls  the  entangled  feet  laterally,  so  as  to  throw 
him  on  his  side,  without  endangering  his  knees 
or  his  face.  Before  the  horse  can  recover  the 
shock,  the  rider  dismounts,  and  snatching  his 
poncho  or  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  wraps  it 
round  the  prostrate  animal's  head ;  he  then  forces 
into  his  mouth  one  of  the  powerful  bits  of  the 
country,  straps  a  saddle  on  his  back,  and,  be- 
striding him,  removes  the  poncho;  upon  which, 
the  astonished  horse  springs  on  his  legs,  and  en- 
deavors, by  a  thousand  vain  efforts,  to  disencum- 
ber himself  of  his  new  master,  who  sits  quite 
composedly  on  his  back;  and,  by  a  discipline 
which  never  fails,  reduces  the  horse  to  such 
complete  obedience,  that  he  is  soon  trained  to 
lend  his  speed  and  strength  in  the  capture  of  his 
wild  companions. 

ANECDOTE 

RELATED  BY  DR.  BURNABY. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  without  relating  a  very  extraordi- 
nary story,  communicated  to  me  by  persons  of 
undoubted  credit,  as  it  further  tends  to  illustrate 
the  character  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

Some  years  ago,  a  commander  of  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  of  war,  being  stationed  at  Bos- 
ton, had  orders  to  cruise,  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  protect  our  trade,  and  distress  the  ene- 
my. It  happened  unluckily  that  he  returned 
from  one  of  his  cruises  on  a  Sunday ;  and  as  he 
had  left  his  lady  at  Boston,  the  moment  she 
heard  of  the  ship's  arrival,  she  hastened  down  to 
the  water-side,  in  order  to  receive  him.  The 
captain,  on  landing,  embraced  her  with  tender- 
ness and  affection.  This,  as  there  were  several 
spectators  by,  gave  great  offence,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  indecency,  and  a  flagrant 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  next  day, 
therefore,  he  wa3  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates, who,  with  many  severe  rebukes  and  pious 
exhortations,  ordered  him  to  be  publicly  whipped. 
The  captain  stifled  his  indignation  and  resent- 
ment as  much  as  possible;  and  as  the  punish- 
ment, from  the  frequency  of  it,  was  not  attended 
with  any  great  degree  of  ignominy  or  disgrace, 
he  mixed  with  the  best  company,  was  well  re- 
ceived by  them,  and  they  were  apparently  good 
friends.  At  length  the  time  of  the  station  ex- 
pired, and  he  was  recalled.  He  went,  therefore, 
with  seeming  concern,  to  take  leave  of  his  wor- 


thy friends;  and  that  they  might  spend  one 
more  happy  day  together  before  their  final  sepa- 
ration, he  invited  the  principal  magistrates  and 
selectmen  to  dine  with  him  on  board  his  ship 
upon  the  day  of  his  departure.  They  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  nothing  could  be  more  joyous 
and  convivial  than  the  entertainment  which  he 
gave  them. 

At  length  the  fatal  moment  arrived  which  was 
to  separate  them.  The  anchor  was  a-peak,  the 
sails  were  unfurled,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  signal  to  get  under  way.  The  captain,  after 
taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  worthy  friends, 
accompanied  them  upon  deck,  where  the  boat- 
swain and  crew  were  in  readiness  to  receive 
them.  He  there  thanked  them  afresh  for  the 
civilities  they  had  shown  him,  of  which,  he  said, 
he  should  retain  an  eternal  remembrance;  and 
to  which  he  wished  it  had  been  in  his  power  to 
have  made  a  more  adequate  return.  One  point 
of  civility  only  remained  to  be  adjusted  between 
them,  which,  as  it  was  in  his  power,  so  he  meant 
most  fully  to  recompense  them.  He  then  re- 
minded them  of  what  had  passed,  and  ordered 
the  crew  to  pinion  them,  had  them  brought,  one 
by  one,  to  the  gangway,  where  the  boatswain 
stripped  them  of  their  clothes,  and  with  a-cat-of- 
nine-tails,  laid  on  the  back  of  each  forty  stripes, 
save  one.  They  were  then,  amidst  the  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  crew,  shoved  into  their 
boats;  and  the  captain,  immediately  getting  un- 
der way,  sailed  for  England. 


PEDANTRY  REPROVED. 

A  young  man  who  was  a  student  in  one  of 
our  Colleges,  being  very  vain  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language,  embraced  every  opportu- 
nity that  offered,  to  utter  short  sentences  in 
Latin  before  his  more  illiterate  companions. 
An  uncle  of  his,  who  was  a  seafaring  man,  hav- 
ing just  arrived  from  along  voyage,  invited  his 
nephew  to  visit  him  on  board  of  the  ship.  The 
young  gentleman  went  on  board,  and  was  highly 
pleased  with  everything  he  saw. — Wishing  to 
give  his  uncle  an  idea  of  his  superior  knowledge, 
he  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  pointing  to 
the  windlass,  asked,  "Quid  est  hoc  1 "  His 
uncle,  being  a  man  who  despised  such  vanity, 
took  a  chew  of  tobacco  from  his  mouth,  and 
throwing  it  in  his  nephew's  face  replied,  "  Hoc 
est  quid." 


WHERE  YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  BEEN. 

A  clergyman  who  is  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  was  not  long 
since  at  an  inn,  where  he  observed  a  horse  jock- 
ey trying  to  take  in  a  simple  gentleman,  by  im- 
posing upon  him  a  broken-winded  horse  for  a 
sound  one.  The  parson  knew  the  bad  character 
of  the  jockey,  and  taking  the  gentleman  aside, 
told  him  to  be  cautious  of  the  person  he  was 
dealing  with.  The  gentleman  finally  declined 
the  purchase,  and  the  jockey,  quite  nettled, 
observed — "  Parson,  I  had  much  rather  hear  you 
preach,  than  see  you  privately  interfere  in  bar- 
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gains  between  man  and  man,  in  this  way." 
"  Well,  (replied  the  parson,)  if  you  had  been 
where  you  ought  to  have  been,  last  Sunday,  you 
might  have  heard  me  preach."  "Where  was 
that,"  inquired  the  jockey.  "  In  the  State 
Prison,"  returned  the  clergyman. 


DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  "  sporting  character " 
looked  in  at  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  just  to  see  if  he 
could  fall  in  with  any  subjects,  but  finding  none, 
and  understanding  from  the  respectable  proprie- 
tor, Mr.  Parks,  that  he  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  private  room  wherein  to  exercise 
the  mysteries  of  his  craft,  felt  the  time  begin  to 
hang  heavy  on  his  hands ;  so  in  order  to  dispel 
ennui  he  took  out  a  pack  of  cards  and  began  to 
amuse  the  by-standers  in  the  bar-room  with  a 
number  of  ingenious  tricks  with  them,  which 
soon  drew  a  crowd  around  him.  u  Now,"  said 
he,  after  giving  them  a  good  shuffle  and  slapping 
the  pack  down  upon  a  table,  "  I  '11  bet  any  man 
ten  dollars  I  can  cut  the  Jack  of  hearts  at  the 
first  attempt."  Nobody  seemed  inclined  to  take 
him  up,  however,  till  at  last  a  weather-beaten 
New  England  skipper,  in  a  pea-jacket,  stumpt 
him  by  exclaiming,  "  Darned  if  I  do  n't  bet 
you  !  But  stop ;  let  me  see  if  all  's  right." 
Then  taking  up  and  inspecting  it  as  if  to  see 
that  there  was  no  deception  in  it,  he  returned  it 
to  the  table,  and  began  to  fumble  about  in  a  side 
pocket,  first  taking  out  a  jack-knife,  then  a 
twist  of  tobacco,  &c.  till  he  produced  a  roll  of 
bank  notes,  from  which  he  took  one  of  $10  and 
handed  it  to  a  by-stander ;  the  gambler  did  the 
BaTiie,  and  taking  out  a  pen-knife,  and  literally 
cutting  the  pack  in  two  through  the  middle,  turn- 
ed with  an  air  of  triumph  to  the  company,  and 
demanded  if  he  had  not  cut  the  Jack  of  hearts. 
"  No,  I  '11  be  darned  if  you  have  !  "  bawled  out 
Jonathan,  "for  here  it  is,  safe  and  sound." 
At  the  same  time  producing  the  card  from  his 
pocket,  whither  he  had  dexterously  conveyed  it 
while  pretending  to  examine  the  pack,  to  see  if 
it  was  "all  right."  The  company  were  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  while  the  poor  "  child  of 
chance  "  was  fain  to  confess  that  "  it  was  hard 
getting  to  windward  of  a  Yankee." 


YANKEE. 

This  is  a  name  given  by  way  of  derision,  and 
even  simple  pleasantry,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
four  Eastern  States.  It  is  thought  to  come  from 
a  savage  people  who  formerly  occupied  this  coun- 
try, and  dwelt  between  the  Connecticut  river, 
and  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  name  of 
Buckskin  is  given  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Virginia,  because  their  ances- 
tors were  hunters,  and  sold  buck,  or  rather  deer 
Bkins;  jbr  there  are  no  roebucks  in  Virginia. 
The  English  army  serving  in  America,  and  Eng- 
land herself,  will  long  have  reason  to  remember 
the  contemptuous  use  they  made  of  this  term  in 
the  late  unhappy  war,  and  the  severe  retort  they 
met  with  on  the  occasion.     Tho  English  army, 


at  Bunker's  Hill,  marched  to  the  insulting  tune 
of  «  Yankee  doodle,"  but  from  that  period  it 
became  the  air  of  triumph,  the  Io  Pcean  of 
America. 


JUDGE  PETERS. 

On  his  entrance  into  Philadelphia,  General 
Lafayette  was  accompanied  in  the  barouche  by 
the  venerable  Judge  Peters.  The  dust  wag 
somewhat  troublesome,  and  from  his  advanced 
age,  &c.  the  General  felt  and  expressed  some 
solicitude  lest  his  companion  should  experience 
inconvenience  from  it.  To  which  he  replied: 
"General,  you  do  not  recollect  that  I  am  a  judge 
— I  do  not  regard  the  dust,  1  am  accustomed 
to  it.  The  lawyers  throw  dust  in  my  eyes  al- 
most every  day  in  the  court  house." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  GUARD. 

An  Englishman  in  Philadelphia  speaking  of 
the  Presidency  of  Washington,  was  expressing 
a  wish  to  an  American  to  behold  him.  While 
this  conversation  passed,  "  there  he  goes," 
replied  the  American,  pointing  to  a  tall,  erect, 
dignified  personage,  passing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street — "  That  General  Washington  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  Englishman  — "  where  is  his 
guard?  "  "  Here,"  replied  the  American,  strik- 
ing his  bosom  with  emphasis. 


A  YANKEE  JUDGE  AND  A  KENTUCKY 
LAWYER. 

Few  persons  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
aware  of  the  difference  that  exists  between  our 
manners  and  customs,  and  those  of  the  people  of 
the  Western  States.  Their  elections,  their 
courts  of  justice,  present  scenes  that  would  strike 
us  with  astonishment  and  alarm.  If  the  jurors 
are  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  run  down  with 
dogs  and  guns,  color  js  given  to  charges  Ijke  this, 
by  the  repeated  successful  defiances  of  law  and 
judges  that  occur,  by  the  want  of  dignity  and 
self-respect  evinced  by  the  judges  themselves, 
and  by  the  squabbles  and  brawls  that  take  place 
between  members  of  the  bar.  There  is  to  be 
found  occasionally  there,  however,  a  judge  of 
decision  and  firmness,  to  compel  decorum  even 
among  the  most  turbulent  spirits,  or  at  least  to 
punish  summarily  all  violations  of  law  and 
propriety.  The  following  circumstances  which 
occurred  in  Kentucky  were  related  to  us  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  whole 
transaction. 

Several  years  since,  Judge  R.,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  was  holding  a  court  at  Danville 
A  cause  of  considerable  importance  came  on, 
and  a  Mr.  D.,  then  a  lawyer  of  considerable  em- 
inence, and  afterwards  a  member  of  Congress, 
who  resided  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  was 
present  to  give  it  his  personal  supervision.  In 
the  course  of  Mr.  D's  argument,  he  let  fall  some 
profane  language,  for  which  he  was  promptly 
checked  and  reprimanded  by  the  Judge.     Mr.. 
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D.  accustomed  to  unrestrained  license  of  tongue, 
retorted  with  great  asperity,  and  much  harsh- 
ness of  language. 

"  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  the  Judge,  coolly,  "  put 
down  twenty  dollars  fine  to  Mr.  D." 

"  By  — ,"  said  Mr.  D.  "  1  '11  never  pay  a  cent 
of  it  under  heaven,  and  I  '11  swear  as  much  as  1 
please." 

"  Put  down  another  fine  of  twenty  dollars, 
Mr.  Clerk." 

"I  '11  see  the  devil  have  your  whole  genera- 
tion,"   rejoined   Mr.   D.    "before  my  pockets 
shall  be  picked  by  a  cursed  Yankee  interloper." 
"  Another  twenty  dollar  fine,  Mr.  Clerk." 
"  You  may  put  on  as  many  fines  as  you  please, 
Mr.  Judge,  but  by  —  there  's  a  difference  between 
imposing  and  collecting,  I  reckon." 
"Twenty  dollars  more,  Mr.  Clerk." 
"  Ha,  ha  4.  "  laughed  Mr.  D.  with  some  bit- 
terness, "  you  are  trifling  with  me,  I  see,  Sir; 
but  I  can  tell  you  I  understand  no  such  joking; 
and  by  — ,  Sir,  you  will  do  well  to  make  an  end 
of  it." 

"  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  the  Judge  with  great 
composure,  "  add  twenty  dollars  more  to  the 
fine,  and  hand  the  account  to  the  Sheriff.  Mr. 
D.  the  money  must  be  paid  immediately,  or  I 
shall  commit  you  to  prison." 

The  violence  of  the  lawyer  compelled  the 
Judge  to  add  another  fine;  and  before  night, 
the  obstreperous  barrister  was  swearing  with  all 
his  might  to  the  bare  walls  of  the  county  jail. 
The  session  of  the  Court  was  terminated,  and 
the  lawyer  seeing  no  prospect  of  escape  through 
the  mercy  of  the  Judge,  after  a  fortnight's  resi- 
dence in  prison,  paid  his  fine  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars,  and  was  released. 

He  now  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance. 
"  I  '11  teach  the  Yankee  scoundrel,"  said  he, 
**  that  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  bar  is  not  to 
be  treated  in  this  manner  with  impunity." 

The  judge  held  his  next  court  at  Frankfort, 
and  thither  Mr.  D.  repaired  to  take  revenge  for 
the  personal  indignity  he  had  suffered.  Judge 
R.  is  as  remarkable  for  resolute  fearlessness  as 
for  talents,  firmness,  and  integrity;  and  after 
having  provided  himself  with  defensive  weapons, 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with 
the  most  philosophic  indifference.  On  passing 
from  his  hotel  to  the  court  house,  the  judge  no- 
ticed that  a  man  of  great  size,  and  evidently  of 
tremendous  muscular  strength,  followed  him  so 
closely  as  to  allow  no  one  to  step  between.  He 
observed  also  that  Mr.  D.,  supported  by  three  or 
four  friends,  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the 
stranger,  and  on  entering  the  court  room,  post- 
ed himself  as  near  the  seat  of  the  judge  as  pos- 
sible— the  stranger  meantime  taking  care  to  in- 
terpose his  huge  body  between  the  lawyer  and 
the  judge.  For  two  or  three  days,  matters 
went  on  in  this  way;  the  stranger  sticking  like 
a  burr  to  the  judge,  and  the  lawyer  and  his  as- 
sistants keeping  as  near  as  possible,  but  refrain- 
ing from  violence.  At  length,  the  curiosity  of 
Judge  R.  to  learn  something  respecting  the  pur- 
poses of  the  modern  Hercules  became  irrepres- 
sible, and  he  invited  him  to  his  room,  and  in- 


quired who  he  was,  and  what  object  he  had  in 
view  in  watching  his  movements  thus  pertina- 
ciously. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  the  stranger,  ejecting 
a  quid  of  tobacco  that  might  have  freighted  a 
small  skiff,  "  I  'm  a  riugtailed  roarer  from  Big 
Sandy  River ;  I  can  outrun,  outjump,  and  out- 
fight any  man  in  Kentucky.  They  telled  me  in 
Danville,  that  this  'ere  lawyer  was  comin  down 
to  give  you  a  lickin.  Now  1  had  n't  nothin  agin 
that,  only  he  wa'nt  a  goin  to  give  you  fair  play, 
so  I  come  here  to  see  you  out,  and  now  if  you  '11 
only  say  the  word,  we  can  flog  him  and  his 
mates  in  the  twinkling  of  a  quart  pot." 

Mr.  D.  soon  learned  tbe  feeling  with  which 
the  champion  regarded  him,  and  withdrew  with- 
out attempting  to  execute  his  threats  of  ven- 
geance upon  the  Judge. 


FIGHTING    CATTLE  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

A  line  of  four  or  five  guassos,  on  horseback, 
and  with  their  lassos  in  their  hands  ready  pre- 
pared, was  drawn  up  upon  a  level  piece  of  ground 
in  front  of  the  corral;  and  opposite  to  them, 
another  set  of  men  on  foot,  similarly  equipped, 
so  as  to  form  a  wide  lane,  extending  from  the 
gate  of  the  corral  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  yards.  When  all  was  prepared,  the  leader 
of  the  guassos  drew  out  the  bars  closing  the  en- 
trance to  the  corral;  and,  riding  in,  separated 
one  of  the  cattle  from  the  drove,  which  he  goad- 
ed till  it  escaped  in  the  opening.  The  reluctance 
of  the  cattle  to  quit  the  corral  was  evident,  but 
when  at  length  forced  to  do  so,  they  dashed  for- 
ward with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  It  is  said, 
that  in  this  country,  even  the  wildest  animals 
have  an  instinctive  horror  of  the  lasso ;  those  in 
a  domestic  state  certainly  have,  and  betray  fear 
whenever  they  see  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
moment  they  pass  the  gate,  they  spring  forward 
at  full  speed,  with  all  the  appearance  of  terror. 
But  were  they  to  go  ten  times  faster,  it  would 
avail  them  nothing  against  the  irresistible  lassos, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  dust,  and  a  confusion 
seemingly  inextricable,  were  placed  by  the  horse- 
men with  the  most  perfectness  over  the  parts  aim- 
ed at.  There  cannot  be  conceived  a  more  spirit- 
ed, or  a  more  picturesque  scene  than  was  now 
presented;  or  one  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  bold 
sketcher,  would  hav.e  furnished  a  finer  subject 
for  the  pencil.  Let  the  furious  beast  be  imagin- 
ed driven  almost  to  madness  by  thirst,  and  a  va- 
riety of  irritations,  and  in  the  utmost  terror  at  the 
multitude  of  lassos  whirling  all  around  him;  he 
rushes  wildly  forward,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  his 
nostrils  almost  touching  the  ground,  and  his 
breath  driving  off  the  dust  in  his  course: — for 
one  short  instant  he  is  free,  and  full  of  life  and 
strength,  defying,  as  it  were,  all  the  world  to  re- 
strain him  in  his  headlong  course;  the  next  mo- 
ment he  is  covered  with  lassos,  his  horns,  his 
neck,  his  legs,  are  all  encircled  by  these  inevita- 
ble cords,  hanging  loose,  in  long  festoons,  from 
the  hands  of  the  horsemen  galloping  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  the  next  instant  as  tight  as  bars  o.f 
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iron;  and  the  noble  animal  lying  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  motionless  and  helpless.  He  is  im- 
mediately despatched  by  a  man  on  foot,  who 
stands  ready  for  this  purpose  with  a  long  knife 
in  his  hand ;  and  as  soon  as  the  body  is  disentan- 
gled from  the  lassos,  it  is  drawn  on  one  side,  and 
another  beast  is  driven  out  of  the  corral,  and 
caught  in  the  same  manner. 

On  begging  to  know  why  so  many  lassos  were 
thrown  at  once  on  these  occasions,  Captain  Hall 
learned  that  the  first  rush  of  these  cattle,  when 
driven  out  of  the  corral,  is  generally  so  impetu- 
ous, that  few  single  cords  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  jerk  without  breaking.  As  an  experi- 
ment, a  cow  in  a  very  furious  state  was  let  out, 
and  directions  given  for  only  two  men  to  attempt 
to  stop  her.  The  first  lasso  fell  over  her  head, 
which  it  drew  round,  so  that  the  horns  almost 
touched  her  back,  but  the  thongs  snapped  with- 
out stopping  her;  the  second  was  intentionally 
placed  round  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  and  it 
also  broke  without  materially  checking  her  pro- 
gress. Away  went  the  cow,  scouring  over  the 
country,  followed  by  two  fresh  horsemen  standing 
erect  in  their  stirrups,  with  their  lassos  flying 
round  their  heads,  and  their  ponchos  streaming 
out  behind  them,  an  animating  and  characteristic 
sight.  The  cow  gallopped,  and  the  horse  gallop- 
ped,  and  such  is  the  speed  of  cattle  when  ac- 
customed to  run  wild,  that  at  first  the  horses  had 
but  little  advantage.  The  ground  being  covered 
with  shrubs  and  young  trees,  and  full  of  hollow 
places,  and  sunk  roads,  the  chace  was  diversified 
by  many  leaps,  in  which,  although  the  poor  cow 
did  well  at  first,  the  horses,  ere  long,  gained  up- 
on her,  and  the  nearest  guasso  perceiving  that  he 
was  just  within  reach,  let  fly  his  lasso.  The 
cow  was  at  such  a  distance  that  it  required  the 
whole  length  of  the  rope  to  reach  her,  and  the 
noose  had  become  so  contracted  by  the  knot  slip- 
ping up  towards  the  end,  that  it  was  barely  large 
enough  to  admit  the  horns;  had  the  cow  been 
one  foot  more  in  advance,  the  circle  would  have 
become  too  small,  and  this  feat  is  considered 
the  perfection  of  the  art.  When  the  rider  saw 
the  noose  fixed,  he  stopped  and  turned  his  horee, 
upon  which  the  poor  cow,  her  head  nearly  wrung 
off,  was  cast  to  the  ground  with  great  violence. 
The  second  horseman  dashed  along,  and  on  passing 
the  cow,  instead  of  throwing  his  lasso,  merely 
stooped  on  one  side,  and  laid  the  noose,  which 
he  had  contracted  to  a  small  circle,  over  her 
horns.  This  done,  the  guasso  turned  their  horses' 
heads  and  trotted  back  with  their  unwilling  prize, 
not  having  been  more  than  four  or  five  minutes 
absent  from  the  ground. 

There  is  another  method  of  arresting  the 
animal's  progress,  without  using  the  lasso, 
which  is  said  to  require  even  more  skill  and  pres- 
ence of  mind -than  that  formidable  instrument  it- 
self. A  horseman  is  stationed  a  little  way  from 
the  entrance  of  the  corral,  armed  with  a  weapon 
called  a  luna,  which  consists  of  a  steel  blade 
about  a  foot  long,  and  curved,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  sharpened  on 
the  concave  edge,  and  having  a  pole  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long  screwed   into  the  raiddlo  of  the 


blunt  or  convex  side ;  so  that  when  held  horizon- 
tally, the  horns  of  the  crescent  point  forward. 
The  rider  carries  his  luna  in  his  right  hand, 
couched  like  a  lance,  the  blade  being  then  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  in  advance  of  the  horse, 
while  the  staff  is  kept  steady  by  passing  it  under 
the  arm.  Having  allowed  the  animal  to  rush 
past,  he  puts  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  gallops  after 
it ;  on  coming  close  up,  he  places  his  weapon  in  such 
a  situation,  that  when  its  right  hind  leg  is  thrown 
backwards,  it  shall  enter  the  fork  or  crescent  of 
the  luna,  and  by  striking  against  the  edge,  which  is 
kept  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  divide  the  tendon. 
The  weapon  is  then  quickly  transferred  to  the  left 
leg,  where  in  like  manner  the  least  touch  properly 
applied  divides  the  other  tendon.  They  saw 
this  cruel  feat  performed  by  the  principal  guasso 
on  their  host's  estate,  who  was  described  as  be- 
ing the  best  rider  and  the  most  expert  man  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  ground  was  very 
dry  and  dusty,  so  that  by  the  time  he  overtook 
the  bullock  he  was  in  chase  of,  there  was  such  a 
cloud  raised  by  the  animal's  feet,  that  they  could 
scarcely  see  what  was  doing.  The  guasso  con- 
trived, however,  to  cut  both  hamstrings,  but  his 
horse  becoming  confused,  fell  over  the  bullock, 
and  they  were  in  considerable  alarm  lest  the  man 
should  be  cut  in  two  by  his  own  weapon,  or  be 
transfixed  by  the  beast's  horns:  but  he  never 
lost  his  self-possession,  and  having  first  flung  the 
instrument  high  into  the  air,  raised  both  himself 
and  horse  from  the  ground,  and  rode  out  of  the 
cloud  unhurt,  and  without  having  ever  lost  his 
seat. 

While  this  more  serious  business  was  going 
on,  a  parcel  of  mischievous  boys  had  perched 
themselves  on  a  pile  of  fire-wood  close  to  the 
corral;  and  being  each  armed  in  his  Avay,  with 
a  lasso  made  with  a  small  strip  of  hide,  or  of 
whip-cord,  got  the  first  chance  to  noose  the  ani- 
mals as  they  rushed  out.  They  seldom  failed  to 
throw  successfully,  but  their  slender  cords  broke 
like  cobwebs.  One  wicked  urchin,  indeed,  more 
bold  than  the  rest,  mounted  himself  on  a  donkey 
that  happened  to  be  on  the  spot;  and  taking  the 
lasso  that  belonged  to  it — for  no  description  of 
animal  that  is  «>ver  ninnnted  is  without  this  essen- 
tial equipment — and  placing  himself  so  as  not  to 
be  detected  by  the  men,  he  threw  it  gallantly  over 
the  first  bullock's  neck.  As  soon  aa  it  became 
tight,  away  flew  the  astonished  rider:  the  terri- 
fied boy  soon  tumbled  off  ;  but  poor  Neddy  was 
dragged  along  the  ground,  till  a  more  efficient 
force  was  made  to  co-operate  with  his  unavailing 
resistance. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  bullocks  had 
been  killed,  they  were  dragged  away  by  means 
of  a  small  car,  to  which  the  heads  were  tied, 
with  the  bodies  trailing  behind  on  the  ground. 
The  corral,  or  place  to  which  they  were  removed, 
was  an  enclosure  from  fifty  to  sixty  yards  square ; 
the  inner  half,  or  that  farthest  from  the  en- 
trance, being  left  open  to  the  sky,  while  the  other 
part  was  shaded  by  a  rude  sort  of  roof,  consisting 
of  branches  of  trees,  and  long  broad  leaves  pla- 
ced on  trellis-work,  forming  a  texture  sufficiently 
close  to  exclude  the  sun,  but  not  intended  to  af- 
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ford  any  defence  from  rain ;  for  in  these  coun- 
tries, it  must  be  recollected,  that  wet  and  dry 
seasons  recur  at  such  stated  intervals,  that  the 
inhabitants  can  regulate  the  periods  of  their  dif- 
ferent occupations  with  a  much  greater  degree 
of  certainty  than  can  be  done  in  Europe. 

TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE. 

When  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  confirmed 
by  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul  of  France,  in  the 
chief  command  of  St.  Domingo,  a  British  force, 
under  General  Maitland,  still  remained  in  the 
occupation  of  several  parts  of  the  island.  Gen- 
eral Maitland,  being  now  persuaded  that  the  re- 
duction of  St.  Domingo  was  utterly  hopeless, 
signed  a  treaty  with  Toussaint,  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  all  the  posts  which  he  held.  The  negro 
chief  then  paid  him  a  visit,  and  was  received 
with  military  honors.  After  partaking  of  a 
grand  entertainment,  he  was  presented  by  Gen- 
eral Maitland  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  with 
a  splendid  service  of  plate,  and  put  in  possession 
of  the  Government  House,  which  had  been  built 
and  furnished  by  the  English.  General  Mait- 
land, previous  to  the  disembarkation  of  his 
troops,  returned  the  visit  at  Toussaint's  camp; 
and  such  was  his  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
his  character,  that  he  proceeded  through  a  consid- 
erable extent  of  country,  full  of  armed  negroes, 
with  only  three  attendants.  Roume,  the  French 
commissioner,  wrote  a  letter  to  Toussaint  on 
this  occasion,  advising  him  to  seize  his  guest, 
as  an  act  of  duty  to  the  republic.  On  the  route, 
General  Maitland  was  secretly  informed  of 
Roume's  treachery;  but  in  full  reliance  on  the 
honor  of  Toussaint,  he  determined  to  proceed. 
On  arriving  at  head-quarters  he  was  desired  to 
wait.  It  was  some  time  before  Toussaint  made 
his  appearance;  at  length,  however,  he  entered 
the  room  with  two  open  letters  in  his  hand. 
"There,  general/'  said  he,  "before  Ave  talk 
together,  read  these;  one  is  a  letter  from  the 
French  commissary;  the  other  is  my  answer. 
I  could  not  see  you  till  I  had  written  the  latter, 
that  you  might  be  satisfied  how  safe  you  were 
with  me,  and  how  incapable  I  am  of  baseness." 

ANECDOTE  OF    A  YOUNG  INDIAN. 

An  English  gentleman  and  his  friends  travel- 
ling through  a  piece  of  woods  in  one  of  the  West- 
ern States,  took  with  him  an  Indian  lad  as  a 
guide.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  they  separated, 
and  one  of  them  finding  some  curious  berries, 
sent  them  to  his  companion  by  the  lad,  with  a 
note  specifying  the  number.  The  one  who  re- 
ceived, the  present,  found  some  of  the  berries 
missing,  and  having  reprimanded  the  boy  for 
eating  or  losing  them,  sent  him  back  for  more. 
The  gentleman  forwarded  a  second  parcel,  with 
the  number  again  marked  on  the  note.  The 
boy  played  the  same  trick  with  these,  delivering 
only  part  of  what  he  had  received.  This  procured 
a  second  scolding.  Whereupon  the  Indian  fell 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  kissed  the  paper, 
saying,  1  found  out,  the  first  time,  this  paper 
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was   a    witch  or  conjuror  ;    but  now  he  hai 

proved  his  power  to  be  supernatural  indeed; 
because  he  tells,  that  which  he  did  not  see  ; 
for  when  I  flung  away  these  last  berries,  for  the 
sake  of  experiment,  I  took  care  to  slip  the  note 
under  a  stone,  that  it  might  not  know  what 
was  passing. 


PORTRAIT  OF   SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

BY    THE     MARQ.UIS    OF     CHASTELLEUX. 

Everybody  knows  that  he  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  of  the  revolution.  I  experienced 
in  his  company  the  satisfaction  one  rarely  has  in 
the  world,  nay  even  on  the  theatre,  of  finding  the 
person  of  the  actor  corresponding  with  the  char- 
acter he  performs.  In  him,  I  saw  a  man  wrapt 
up  in  his  object,  who  never  spoke  but  to  give 
a  £ood  opinion  of  his  cause,  and  a  high  idea  of 
his  country.  His  simple  and  frugal  exterior, 
seemed  intended  as  a  contrast  with  the  energy 
and  extent  of  his  ideas,  which  were  wholly 
turned  towards  the  republic,  and  lost  nothing  of 
their  warmth  by  being  expressed  with  method 
and  precision;  as  an  army,  marching  towards 
the  enemy,  has  not  a  less  determined  air  for 
observing  the  laws  of  tactics.  Among  many 
facts  he  cited  in  honor  of  his  country,  I  shall  re- 
late one  which  merits  to  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity. Two  young  soldiers  had  deserted  from 
the  army,  and  returned  to  their  father's  house. 
Their  father,  incensed  at  this  action,  loaded  them 
with  irons,  and  conducted  them  himself  to  their 
general,  Lord  Sterling.  He  did  what  every 
other  officer  would  have  done,  in  his  place,  he 
pardoned  them.  The  father,  as  patriotic,  but 
less  austere  than  a  Roman,  was  happy  to  preserve 
his  children  ;  nevertheless  he  seemed  astonished, 
and  approaching  the  general,  "  My  lord,"  says  he, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  't  is  more  than  I  hoped 
for."  I  quitted  Mr.  Adams  with  regret,  but 
with  a  full  intention  of  seeing  him  again. 


FORTITUDE. 

At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  two  blacks  were 
placed  as  sentinels  together.  When  the  relief 
came,  the  corporal  found  both  in  the  same 
position  he  left  them  :  on  demanding  of  the  one 
sitting  why  he  did  not  rise,  he  answered,  "  I 
believe,  Massa,  I'se  wounded,  and  I  guess  CufFee 
dead;  hant  poke  dis  good  while."  On  exami- 
nation Cuffee  was  really  dead,  and  Sambo  had 
the  bones  of  his  arm  and  leg  so  badly  fractured 
as  to  render  amputation  absolutely  necessary. 
When  the  poor  fellow  was  informed  of  it,  he 
replied,  "  Well,  Massa,  take  urn  off."  After  the 
operation  was  performed,  the  surgeons  began  to 
condole  with  him  upon  his  misfortune,  when  he 
exclaimed,  "  Neber  mind,  Massa,  tank  God,  I 
got  noder  leg  and  noder  arm  for  um  yet." 

LOVE  YOUR  ENEMIES. 

A  clergyman  told  an  Indian  he  should  love  his 
enemies.  "  I  do,"  said  the  latter,  "  for  I  love 
Rum  and  Cider." 
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TECUMSEH. 
An  officer,  in  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of 
British  and  Indians,  in  the  late  war,  wa6  se- 
verely wounded  and  unable  to  rise ;  two  Indians 
rushed  towards  him  to  secure  his  scalp  as  their 
prey;  one  appeared  to  be  a  chief  warrior  and 
was  clad  in  British  uniform.  The  hatchet  was 
uplifted  to  give  the  fatal  blow — the  thought 
passed  his  mind  that  some  of  the  chiefs  were 
Masons,  and  members  of  travelling  Lodges  in 
the  British  army:  he  gave  a  masonic  sign — it 
stayed  the  arm  of  the  savage  warrior — the  hatch- 
et fell  harmless  to  the  ground — the  Indian  sprang 
forward — caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  the  en- 
dearing title  of  Brother  fell  from  his  lips — It 
was  Tecumseh. 


PORTRAIT  OF   WASHINGTON. 

BY  THE  MARQUIS  OF  CHASTELLUX. 

Here  would  be  the  proper  place  to  give  the 
portrait  of  General  Washington:  but  what  can 
my  testimony  add  to  the  idea  already  formed  of 
hira1?  The  continent  of  North  America,  from 
Boston  to  Charleston,  is  a  great  volume,  every 
page  of  which  presents  his  eulogium.  I  know, 
that  having  had  the  opportunity  of  a  near  inspec- 
tion, and  of  closely  observing  him,  some  more 
particular  details  may  be  expected  from  me; 
but  the  strongest  characteristic  of  this  respecta- 
ble man  is  the  perfect  union  which  reigns  between 
the  physical  and  moral  qualities  which  compose 
the  individual;  one  alone  will  enable  you  to 
judge  of  all  the  rest.  If  you  are  presented  with 
medals  of  Caesar,  of  Trajan,  or  Alexander,  on 
examining  their  features,  you  will  still  be  led  to 
ask  what  was  their  stature,  and  the  form  of 
their  persons ;  but  if  you  discover,  in  a  heap  of 
ruins,  the  head  or  the  limb  of  an  antique  Apollo, 
be  not  curious  about  the  other  parts,  but  rest  as- 
sured that  they  all  were  conformable  to  those  of 
a  god.  Let  not  this  comparison  be  attributed 
to  enthusiasm!  It  is  not  my  intention  to  exag- 
gerate, I  wish  only  to  express  the  impression 
General  Washington  has  left  on  my  mind;  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  whole,  that  cannot  be  the  pro- 
duce of  enthusiasm,  which  rather  would  reject 
it,  since  the  effect  of  proportion  is  to  diminish 
the  idea  of  greatness.  Brave  without  temerity, 
laborious  without  ambition,  generous  without 
prodigality,  noble  without  pride,  virtuous  without 
severity ;  he  seems  always  to  ha  ve  confined  him- 
self within  those  limits,  where  the  virtues,  by 
clothing  themselves  in  more  lively,  but  more 
changeable  and  doubtful  colors,  may  be  mistaken 
for  faults.  This  is  the  seventh  year  that  he  has 
commanded  the  army,  and  that  he  has  obeyed 
the  Congress;  more  need  not  be  said,  especial- 
ly in  America,  where  they  know  how  to  appreci- 
ate all  the  merit  contained  in  this  simple  fact. 
Let  it  be  repeated  that  Conde  was  intrepid,  Tu- 
renne  prudent,  Eugene  adroit,  Catinat  disinter- 
ested. It  is  not  thus  that  Washington  will  be 
characterized.  It  will  be  said  of  him,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  civil  war,  he  had  nothing  toith 
which  he  could  reproach  himself.  If  anything 
can  be  more  marvellous  than  such  a  character, 


it  is  the  unanimity  of  the  public  suffrages  m  his 
favor.  Soldier,  magistrate,  people,  all  love  and 
admire  him ;  all  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  ten- 
derness and  veneration.  Does  there  then  exist 
a  virtue  capable  of  restraining  the  injustice  of 
mankind;  or  are  glory  and  happiness  too  re- 
cently established  in  America,  for  envy  to  have 
deigned  to  pass  the  seas! 

In  speaking  of  this  perfect  whole  of  which 
General  Washington  furnishes  the  idea,  I  have 
not  excluded  exterior  form.  His  stature  is  no- 
ble and  lofty,  he  is  well  made,  and  exactly  pro- 
portioned ;  his  physiognomy  mild  and  agreeable, 
but  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  speak  par- 
ticularly of  any  of  his  features,  so  that  in  quit- 
ting him,  you  have  only  the  recollection  of  a 
fine  face.  He  has  neither  a  grave  nor  a  familiar 
air,  his  brow  is  sometimes  marked  with  thought, 
but  never  with  inquietude;  in  inspiring  respect, 
he  inspires  confidence,  and  his  smile  is  always 
the  smile  of  benevolence. 

But  above  all,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  his  general 
officers,  that  it  is  interesting  to  behold  him. 
General  in  a  republic,  he  has  not  the  imposing 
stateliness  of  a  Marechal  de  France  who  gives 
the  order;  a  hero  in  a  republic,  he  excites 
another  sort  of  respect,  which  seems  to  spring 
from  the  sole  idea,  that  the  safety  of  each  indi- 
vidual is  attached  to  his  person.  As  for  the 
rest,  1  must  observe  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
general  officers  of  the  American  army  have  a 
very  military  and  a  very  becoming  carriage; 
that  even  all  the  officers,  whose  characters  were 
brought  into  public  view,  unite  much  politeness 
to  a  great  deal  of  capacity;  that  the  head-quar- 
ters of  this  army,  in  short,  neither  present  the 
image  of  want,  nor  inexperience.  When  one 
sees  the  battalion  of  the  general's  guards  en- 
camped within  the  precincts  of  his  house;  nine 
wagons,  destined  to  carry  his  baggage,  ranged  in 
his  court;  a  great  number  of  grooms  taking  care 
of  very  fine  horses  belonging  to  the  general  offi- 
cers and  their  aids-de-camp ;  when  one  observes 
the  perfect  order  that  reigns  within  these  pre- 
cincts, where  the  guards  are  exactly  stationed, 
and  where  the  drums  beat  an  alarm,  and  a  par- 
ticular retreat,  one  is  tempted  to  apply  to  the 
Americans  what  Pyrrhus  said  of  the  Romans: 
Truly  these  people  have  nothing  barbarous 
in  their  discipline1. 

HENRY  CLAY. 

A  few  years  since,  shortly  after  the  agitation 
of  the  famous  compensation  bill  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Clay,  who  voted  in  favor  of  this  bill,  upon  re- 
turning home  to  his  constituents,  found  a  formi- 
dable opposition  arrayed  against  his  re-election. 
After  addressing  the  people  from  the  hustings, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  poll,  he  stepped 
down  into  the  crowd,  where  he  met  an  old  and 
influential  friend  of  his,  named  Scott,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  of  course,  in  his 
younger  days,  a  great  huntsman.  This  gentle- 
man, stepping  up,  addressed  Mr.  Clay  as  follows 
-—"Well,  well,  Harry,  I  've  been  with  you  in 
six  troubles;    I  am  sorry  I  must  now  desert  you 
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Hi  the  seventh ;  you  have  voted  for  that  miserable 
compensation  bill;  1  must  now  turn  my  back 
upon  you."  "  Is  it  so,  friend  Scott?  Is  this  the 
only  objection'!  "  "  It  is."  "  We  must  get  over 
it  the  best  way  we  can.  You  are  an  old 
huntsman?  "  "  Yes."  "You  have  killed  many 
a  fat  bear  and  buck?  "  "Yes."  "I  believe 
you  have  a  very  good  rifle?  "  "  Yes,  as  good  a 
one  as  ever  cracked."  "  Well,  did  you  ever 
have-  a  fine  buck  before  you,  when  your  gun 
snapped?  "  "  The  like  of  that  has  happened." 
«  Well,  now,  friend  Scott,  did  you  take  that 
faithful  rifle  and  break  it  all  to  pieces  on  the 
very  next  log  you  came  to,  or  did  you  pick  the 
flint  and  try  it  again?  "  The  tear  stood  in  the 
old  man's  eyes.  The  chord  was  touched. 
"  No,  Harry,  I  picked  the  flint,  and  tried  her 
again ;  and  I  '11  try  you  again ;  give  us  your 
hand."  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  welkin 
rung  with  the  huzzaing  plaudits  of  the  by-stan- 
ders.  Clay  was  borne  off  to  the  hustings  and 
re-elected. 


COLLOQUIAL  POWERS  OF  DR. 
FRANKLIN. 

Never  have  I  known  such  a  fireside  com- 
panion as  he  was  ! — Great  as  he  was,  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a  philosopher,  he  never  shone  in 
a  light  more  winning  than  when  he  was  seen  in 
a  domestic  circle.  It  was  once  my  good  fortune 
to  pass  two  or  three  weeks  with  him,  at  the 
house  of  a  private  gentleman,  in  the  back  part 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  we  were  confined  to  the 
house  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  by  the  un- 
intermitting  constancy  and  depth  of  the  snows. 
But  confinement  could  never  be  felt  where  Frank- 
lin was  an  inmate. — His  cheerfulness  and  his 
colloquial  powers  spread  around  him  a  perpetual 
spring. — When  I  speak,  however,  of  his  collo- 
quial powers,  I  do  not  mean  to  awaken  any  no- 
tion analogous  to  that  which  Boswell  has  given 
us,  when  he  so  frequently  mentions  the  colloquial 
powers  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  conversation  of 
the  latter  continually  reminds  one  of  "the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war."  It  was, 
indeed,  a  perpetual  contest  for  victory,  or  an 
arbitrary  and  despotic  exaction  of  homage  to  his 
superior  talents.  It  was  strong,  acute,  prompt, 
splendid  and  vociferous ;  as  loud,  stormy,  and 
sublime,  as  those  winds  which  he  represents  as 
shaking  the  Hebrides,  and  rocking  the  old  cas- 
tles that  frowned  upon  the  dark  rolling  sea  be- 
neath. But  one  gets  tired  of  storms,  however 
sublime  they  may  be,  and  longs  for  the  more  or- 
derly current  of  nature.  Of  Franklin  no  one 
ever  became  tired.  There  was  no  ambition  of 
eloquence,  no  effort  to  shine,  in  anything  which 
came  from  him.  There  was  nothing  which 
made  any  demand  either  upon  your  allegiance 
or  your  admiration. 

His  manner  was  as  unaffected  as  infancy.  It 
was  nature's  self.  He  talked  like  an  old  pa- 
triarch; and  his  plainness  and  simplicity  put 
you,  at  once,  at  your  ease,  and  gave  you  the  full 
and  free  possession  and  use  of  all  your  faculties. 

His  thoughts  were  of  a  character  to  shine  by 


their  own  light,  without  any  adventitious  aid. 
They  required  only  a  medium  of  vision  like  his 
pure  and  simple  style,  to  exhibit,  to  the  highest 
advantage,  their  native  radiance  and  beauty. 
His  cheerfulness  was  unremitting.  It  seemed 
to  be  as  much  the  effect  of  the  systematic  and 
salutary  exercise  of  the  mind  as  of  its  superior 
organization.  His  wit  was  of  the  first  order. 
It  did  not  show  itself  merely  in  occasional 
coruscations;  but,  without  any  effort  or  force 
on  his  part,  it  shed  a  constant  stream  of  the 
purest  light  over  the  whole  of  his  discourse. 
Whether  in  the  company  of  commons  or  nobles, 
he  was  always  the  same  plain  man;  always 
most  perfectly  at  his  ease,  his  faculties  in  full 
play,  and  the  full  orbit  of  his  genius  forever 
clear  and  unclouded.  And  then  the  stores  of 
his  mind  were  inexhaustible.  He  had  com- 
menced life  with  an  attention  so  vigilant,  that 
nothing  had  escaped  his  observation,  and  a 
judgment  so  solid,  that  every  incident  was  turn- 
ed to  advantage.  His  youth  had  not  been 
wasted  in  idleness,  nor  overcast  by  intemperance. 
He  had  been  all  his  life  a  close  and  deep  reader, 
as  well  as  thinker;  and,  by  the  force  of  his  own 
powers,  had  wrought  up  the  raw  materials, 
which  he  had  gathered  from  books,  with  such 
exquisite  skill  and  felicity,  that  he  had  added  a 
hundred  fold  to  their  original  value,  and  justly 
made  them  his  own. 


UNACCEPTABLE   GRATITUDE. 

Capt. (we  spare  his  name),  was  walk- 
ing one  day  in  company  with  the  Marquis  of 
Angleasea,  down  Piccadilly,  when  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  fellow,  half  soldier,  half  beggar,  with 
a  most  reverential  military  salute.  "  God  bless 
your  honor!  (said  the  man  whose  accent  betrayed 
him  to  be  Irish),  and  long  life  to  you."  "How 
do  you  know  me?  "  said  the  captain.  "Is  it 
how  do  I  know  your  honor;  (responded  Pat), 
good  right  sure  I  have,  to  know  the  man  who 
spared  my  life  in  battle."  The  captain,  highly 
gratified  at  this  tribute  to  his  valor  in  such 
hearing,  slid  half  a  crown  into  his  hand,  and 
asked  him  when?  "  God  bless  your  honor  and 
long  life  to  you  (said  the  grateful  veteran)  sure 
it  was  at  New-Orleans,  when,  seeing  your  honor 
run  away  as  hard  as  your  legs  could  carry  you 
from  the  Yankees,  I  followed  your  lead,  and  ran 
after  you  out  of  the  way ;  whereby,  under  God., 
I  saved  my  life.  Oh!  good  luck  to  your  honor, 
I  never  will  forget  it  to  you." 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  AN   IRISHMAN. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  stopped 
at  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  to  Washington. 
He  came  in  the  steam-boat  from  Trenton,  N.J. 
While  on  board  the  boat,  a  well  dressed,  ruddy 
complexioned  man  addressed  him  in  these  words: 
"I  am  an  Irishman,  sir;  I  understand  you  are 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  desire 

to  have  the  honor  to  shake  hands  with  you." 

"With    great  pleasure,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Adams, 
extending  his  hand  and  shaking  that  of  the  per- 
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son  who  addressed  him.  "  May  I  ask,  sir,"  said 
the  President,  "how  you  like  this  country." — 
"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  Irishman, "  I  like  it  very 
much.  I  like  it  so  much,  that  I  intend  soon,  to 
become  A  native!!"  The  President  smiled, 
and  with  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head,  said — 
■'  We  shall  be  happy,  sir,  to  have  such  fellow 
citizens." 


MR. 


BENEZET  AND  THE  MARQUIS 
DE  CHASTELLUX. 


FROM  CHASTELLUX'S  TRAVELS. 

Our  young  folks  standing  in  need  of  repose 
after  their  journey  and  exercise  of  the  evening, 
did  not  appear  at  breakfast.  In  their  stead,  we 
had  an  old  quaker  of  the  name  of  Benezet,  whose 
diminutive  figure,  and  humble  and  scanty  physi- 
ognomy, formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton. This  Mr.  Benezet  may  rather  be  re- 
garded as  the  model,  than  as  a  specimen  of  the 
sect  of  quakers:  wholly  occupied  with  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  his  charity  and  generosity  made 
him  be  held  in  great  consideration  in  happier 
times,  when  the  virtues  alone  sufficed  to  render 
the  citizen  illustrious.  At  present  the  noise  of 
arms  deafens  the  ears  against  the  sighs  of  chari- 
ty, and  the  amor  patriae  has  prevailed  over  the 
love  of  humanity.  Benezet,  however,  still  exer- 
cises his  benevolence:  he  came  to  get  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  new  methods  invented 
in  France  of  restoring  drowned  persons  to  life. 
I  promised  not  only  to  send  them  to  him  from 
Newport,  but  to  transmit  to  him  such  a  box,  with 
the  necessaries,  as  our  government  has  distribu- 
ted in  the  sea-port  towns.  Confidence  being  es- 
tablished between  us,  we  fell  on  the  topic  of  the 
miseries  of  war.  "  Friend,  says  he  to  me,  1 
know  thou  art  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy:  the  men  of  letters  have 
written  a  great  many  good  things  of  late;  they 
have  attacked  errors  and  prejudices,  and,  above 
all,  intolerance;  will  they  not  endeavor  too,  to 
disgust  men  with  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to  make 
them  live  together  like  friends  and  brethren!  " 
"  Thou  art  not  deceived,  friend,  replied  I,  when 
thou  buildest  some  hope  on  the  progress  of  en- 
lightened philosophy.  Many  active  hands  are 
laboring  at  the  grand  edifice  of  public  happiness; 
but  vainly  will  they  employ  themselves  in  finish- 
ing some  parts  of  it,  as  long  as  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency at  the  base,  and  that  base,  thou  hast  said 
it,  is  universal  peace.  As  for  intolerance  and 
persecution,  it  is  true  that  these  two  enemies  of 
the  human  race  are  not  bound  by  strong  enough 
chains;  but  I  will  whisper  a  word  in  thy  ear,  of 
which  thou  wilt  not  perhaps  feel  all  the  force, 
though  thou  art  well  acquainted  with  the  French  : 
they  are  out  of  fashion;  I  should  even  believe 
them  to  be  on  the  point  of  annihilation,  but  for 
some  little  circumstances  thou  art  not  informed 
of;  which  are,  that  they  who  attack  them  are 
now  and  then  imprisoned,  and  Abbeys  of  a 
hundred  thousand  livres  a  year  bestowed  on 
such  as  favor  them."  "  A  hundred  thousand 
livres  a  year!  cried  Benezet,  there  is  wherewith- 
al to  build  hospitals  and  establish  manufactures; 


this  doubtless  is  the  use  they  make  of  their  rich- 
es." "  No,  friend,  replied  I,  persecution  must 
be  kept  in  pay;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  is  but  indifferently  paid,  for  the  most  splendid 
of  these  persecutors  content  themselves  with  giv- 
ing a  pension  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  livres  to  a 
kw  satirical  poets,  or  journalists,  enemies  of  let- 
ters, whose  works  are  greatly  read  but  little  sold." 
"  Friend,"  says  the  quaker,  "  this  persecution  is 
a  strange  thing:  I  can  hardly  believe  what 
has  happened  to  myself.  My  father  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  I  am  a  native  of  thy  country. 
It  is  now  sixty  years,  since  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  England,  taking  with  him  his 
children,  the  only  treasure  he  could  save  in  his 
misfortunes.  Justice,  or  what  is  so  called  in 
thy  country,  ordered  him  to  be  hung  in  effigy,  for 
explaining  the  gospel  differently  from  thy  priests. 
My  father  was  not  much  better  pleased  with 
those  of  England;  wishing  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  all  hierarchy,  he  came  and  settled  in  this  coun- 
try, where  I  led  a  happy  life  until  this  war  broke 
out.  I  have  long  forgot  all  the  persecutions  my 
family  underwent.  1  love  thy  nation,  because 
it  is  mild  and  sensible;  and  as  for  thee, friend,  1 
know  that  thou  servest  humanity  as  much  as  in 
thy  power.  When  thou  shaltget  to  Europe,  en- 
gage thy  brethren  to  second  thee,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  permit  me  to  place  under  thy  protec- 
tion our  brethren  of  Rhode  Island."  He  then 
recommended  to  me  specifically  the  quakers  liv- 
ing in  that  State,  and  who  are  pretty  numerous; 
after  which  he  took  leave,  desiring  my  permis- 
sion to  send  me  some  pamphlets,  in  his  way, 
which  were  principally  apologies  for  his  sect. 
I  assured  him  I  would  read  them  with  great 
pleasure,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  send  them  the 
next  morning. 


EVENING  SCENES  ON  THE  SAINT 
LAWRENCE. 

From  the  moment  the  sun  is  down,  every 
thing  becomes  silent  on  the  shore,  which  our 
windows  overlook,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  broad 
St.  Lawrence,  more  than  two  miles  wide  imme- 
diately before  us,  and,  a  little  way  to  the  right, 
spreading  to  five  or  six  miles  in  breadth,  are 
sometimes  for  an  hour  the  only  sounds  that  ar- 
rest our  attention.  Every  evening  since  we 
have  been  here,  black  clouds  and  splendid  moon- 
light have  hung  over,  and  embellished  this  tran- 
quil scene;  and  on  two  of  these  evenings  we 
have  been  attracted  to  the  window,  by  the  plain- 
tive Canadian  boat-song.  In  one  instance,  it 
arose  from  a  solitary  voyager,  floating  in  his 
light  canoe,  which  occasionally  appeared  and 
disappeared  on  the  sparkling  river,  and  in  its 
distant  course  seemed  no  larger  than  eojne 
sportive  insect.  In  another  instance,  a  largei 
boat,  with  more  numerous  and  less  melodious 
voices,  not  indeed  in  perfect  harmony,  passed 
nearer  to  the  shore,  and  gave  additional  life  to 
the  scene.  A  few  moments  after,  the  moon 
broke  out  from  a  throne  of  dark  clouds,  and 
seemed  to  convert  the  whole  expanse  of  water 
into  one  vast  sheet  of  glittering  silver;   and,  ha 
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the  very  brightest  spot,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile,  again  appeared  a  solitary  boat, 
but  too  distant  to  admit  of  our  hearing  the  song, 
with  which  the  boatman  was  probably  solacing 
his  lonely  course. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  slave  trade  originated  in  a  feeling  of 
humanity.  Barthelemi  de  las  Casas,  Bishop  of 
Chiapa  in  Peru,  witnessing  the  dreadful  cruelties 
of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Indians,  exerted  his 
eloquence  to  prevent  it.  He  returned  to  Spain, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Indians  before  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  in  person,  and  suggested 
that  their  place  as  laborers  might  be  supplied  by 
negroes  from  Africa,  who  were  then  considered 
as  descendants  of  Cain,  under  the  proscription 
of  their  Maker,  and  fit  only  for  beasts  of  burden. 
The  Emperor,  accordingly,  made  regulation's  in 
favor  of  the  Indians,  and  consented  to  the 
slavery  of  the  African  negroes,  by  which  the 
American  Indians  were  freed  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  Spaniards. 

INDIAN  SHREWDNESS. 
He  that  delivered  it  unto  thee  hath  the 
greater  sin. — "  I  am  glad,"  said  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Y s   to   the   chief  of    the   Little   Ottawas, 

"  that  you  do  not  drink  whiskey,  but  it  grieves 
me  to  find  that  your  people  use  so  much  of  it." 
"  Ah  yes  !  "  replied  the  chief,  and  he  fixed  an 
impressive  eye  upon  the  doctor,  which  commu- 
nicated the  reproof  before  he  uttered  it,  "  We 
Indians  use  a  great  deal  of  whiskey,  but  we  do 
not  make  it." 

NAVIGATION. 

A  fishing  schooner  belonging  to  Boston,  fell 
in  with  the  ship  Izette,  from  Liverpool,  for 
Portsmouth.  The  skipper,  thinking  that  all 
ships  on  our  coast  must  be  bound  to  Boston,  as 
a  matter  of  course, — being  none  of  the  best  of 
navigators,  and  wishing  to  get  home  as  soon  as 
possible,  undertook  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
ship.  He  did  so,  but  instead  of  arriving  at 
Boston,  in  a  few  hours  found  himself  snug  in 
Portsmouth  harbor.  The  first  questions  he 
asked  were,  "What  town  is  this!  How  came 
I  here!  Where  is  Boston,  and  how  shall  I  get 
there  !  " 


ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE. 

A  little  girl,  three  years  and  a  half  old,  pass- 
ing along  the  streets  of  Goshen,  a  few  days  ago 
with  her  Ma,  and  observing  a  Goose  with  a  yoke 
on,  exclaimed,  "  Why  Ma,  there  's  a  Goose  with 
Corsetts  on." 


TENOR  AND  BASS. 

It  was  said  of  a  certain  musical  dancing-mas- 
ter, that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  had  been 
base. 


SURRENDER  OF  GEN.  BURGOYNE. 

BY  ~M.    DE     CHASTELLUX. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  situation  of  General 
Burgoyne,  collecting  his  trophies,  and  publish- 
ing his  insolent  manifesto  at  Ticonderoga,  with 
that  in  which  he  now  stood,  when  vanquished, 
and  surrounded  as  he  was  by  a  troop  of  peasants, 
not  a  place  was  left  him  even  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  supplication.  I  confess  when  I  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  spot  where  the  English  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  to  that  where  they  filed  off  before 
Gates'  army,  I  could  not  but  partake  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Americans,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mire their  magnanimity;  for  the  soldiers  and 
officers  beheld  their  presumptuous  and  sanguina- 
ry enemies  pass,  without  offering  the  smallest  in- 
sult, without  suffering  an  insulting  smile  or  ges- 
ture to  escape  them.  This  majestic  silence  con- 
veyed a  very  striking  refutation  of  the  vain  dec*- 
larations  of  the  English  general,  and  seemed  to 
attest  all  the  rights  of  our  allies  to  the  victory. 
Chance  alone  gave  rise  to  an  allusion  with  which 
General  Burgoyne  was  very  sensibly  affected. 
It  is  the  custom  in  England,  and  in  America,  on 
approaching  any  person  for  the  first  time,  to  say, 
I  am  very  happy  to  see  you;  General  Gates 
chanced  to  make  use  of  this  expression  in  ac- 
costing General  Burgoyne:  I  believe  you  are; 
replied  the  General,  the  fortune  of  the  day  is 
entirely  yours.  General  Gates  pretended  to 
give  no  attention  to  this  answer,  and  conducted 
Burgoyne  to  his  quarters,  where  he  gave  him  a 
good  dinner,  as  well  as  to  the  principal  part  of 
the  English  officers.  Everybody  ate  and  drank 
heartily,  and  seemed  mutually  to  forget  their  mis- 
fortunes, or  their  successes. 

Before  dinner,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
Americans  were  striving  who  should  entertain 
the  English  officers,  somebody  came  to  ask 
where  Madame  Riedesel,  the  wife  of  the  Bruns- 
wick General,  was  to  be  conducted.  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler, who  had  followed  the  army  as  a  volunteer, 
since  he  had  quitted  the  command,  ordered  her 
to  be  shown  to  his  tent,  where  he  went  soon  after, 
and  found  her  trembling  and  speechless,  expect- 
ing to  find  in  every  American  a  savage,  like 
those  who  had  followed  the  English  army.  She 
had  Avith  her  two  charming  little  girls,  about  six 
or  seven  years  old.  General  Schuyler  caressed 
them  greatly ;  the  sight  of  this  touched  Madame 
de  Riedesel,  and  removed  her  apprehension  in  an 
instant:  You  are  tender  and  sensible,  said 
she,  you  must  then  be  generous,  and  I  am  hap~ 
py  to  have  fallen  into  your  hands. 

BENAVIDES. 

The  more  immediate  object  of  Captain  HalPs 
excursion  to  the  south,  was  to  ascertain  the  fate 
of  some  British  and  American  seamen,  that  had 
been  made  prisoners  by  Benavides,  a  piratical 
chief,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Araucan  Indians, 
and  had  his  head-quarters  at  Arauco,  their  capi- 
tal. Arauco  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  Concep- 
tion. 

The  adventures,  the  crimes,  and  the  fate  of 
Benavides,  have  all  something  of  interest  about 
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them.  Vincent  Benavides  was  the  eon  of  the 
gaoler  of  Quirihue  in  the  district  of  Conception. 
He  was  a  man  of  ferocious  manners,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  several  murders.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  entered  the 
patriot  army  as  a  private  soldier ;  and  was  a  Ser- 
jeant of  grenadiers  at  the  time  of  the  first  Chilian 
revolution.  He,  however,  deserted  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  was  taken  prisoner  in  their  service, 
when  they  sustained,  on  the  plains  of  Maypo,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1818,  that  defeat  which  decided 
their  fortunes  in  that  part  of  America,  and  se- 
cured the  independence  of  Chili.  Benavides, 
his  brother,  and  some  other  traitors  to  the  Chil- 
ian cause,  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  brought 
forth  in  the  Plaza,  or  public  square  of  Santiago, 
in  order  to  be  shot.  Benavides,  though  terribly 
wounded  by  the  discharge,  was  not  killed;  but 
he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  counterfeit  death 
in  so  perfect  a  manner,  that  the  imposture  was 
not  suspected.  The  bodies  of  the  traitors  were 
not  buried,  but  dragged  away  to  a  distance,  and 
there  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  gnllinazos  or 
vultures.  The  serjeant  who  had  the  superinten- 
dence of  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  had  a  person- 
al hatred  to  Benavides,  on  account  of  that  person 
having  murdered  some  of  his  relations;  and,  to 
gratify  his  revenge,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  gave 
the  dead  body  (as  he  thought)  a  severe  gash  in 
the  side,  as  they  were  dragging  it  along.  The 
resolute  Benavides  had  fortitude  to  bear  this  al- 
so, without  flinching  or  even  showing  the  least 
indication  of  life;  and  one  cannot  help  regret- 
ting that  so  determined  a  power  of  endurance 
had  not  been  turned  to  a  better  purpose. 

Benavides  lay  like  a  dead  man,  in  the  heap  of 
carcasses,  until  it  became  dark;  and  then, 
pierced  with  shot,  and  gashed  by  the  sword  as 
he  was,  he  crawled  to  a  neighboring  cottage, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  received  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  attended  him  with  the 
greatest  care. 

The  daring  ruffian,  who  knew  the  value  of  his 
own  talents  and  courage,  being  aware  that  Gene- 
ral San  Martin  was  planning  the  expedition  to 
Peru,  a  service  in  which  there  would  be  much 
of  desperation  and  danger,  sent  word  to  the 
General  that  he  was  alive,  and  invited  him  to  a 
secret  conference  at  midnight,  in  the  same  Plaza 
in  which  it  was  believed  Benavides  had  been  shot. 
The  signal  agreed  upon,  was,  that  they  should 
strike  fire  three  times  with  their  flints,  as  that 
was  not  likely  to  be  answered  by  any  but  the 
proper  party,  and  yet  was  not  calculated  to 
awaken  suspicion. 

San  Martin,  alone,  and  provided  with  a  brace 
of  pistols,  met  the  desperado;  and  after  a  long 
conference,  it  was  agreed  that  Benavides  should, 
in  the  mean  time,  go  out  against  the  Araucan 
Indians;  but  that  he  should  hold  himself  in  rea- 
diness to  proceed  to  Peru,  when  the  expedition 
suited. 

Having  procured  the  requisite  passports,  he 
proceeded  to  Chili,  where, having  again  diverted 
the  Chilians,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  troops,  that  he  had  force 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Chili;    and 


the  commander  in  consequence  retired  to  Valdi^ 
via,  and  left  Benavides  commander  of  the  whol* 
frontier  on  the  Biobio. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  coast  of  the  Spanish 
commander,  he  went  over  to  the  Araucans,  or 
rather,  he  formed  a  band  of  armed  robbers,  who 
committed  every  cruelty,  and  were  guilty  of  every 
perfidy  in  the  south  of  Chili.  Wherever  Bena- 
vides came,  his  footsteps  were  marked  with 
blood,  and  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the 
children,  were  butchered  lest  they  should  give 
notice  of  his  motions. 

When  he  had  rendered  himself  formidable  by 
land,  he  resolved  to  be  equally  powerful  upon  the 
sea.  He  equipped  a  corsair,  with  instructions  to 
capture  the  vessels  of  all  nations ;  and  as  Arauco 
is  directly  opposite  the  island  of  Santa  Maria, 
where  vessels  put  in  for  refreshment,  after  having 
doubled  Cape  Horn,  his  situation  was  well  adapt- 
|  ed  for  his  purpose.  He  was  but  too  successful. 
The  first  of  his  prizes  was  the  American  ship 
Hero,  which  he  took  by  surprise  in  the  night; 
the  second,  was  the  Herculia,  a  brig  belonging  to 
the  same  country.  The  captain  and  crew  of  the 
Herculia,  were,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  treat- 
ed with  great  cruelty  by  the  pirate,  and  compelled 
to  serve  with  him,  as  pirates,  under  pain  of  in- 
stant death. 

Benavides  having  manned  the  Herculia,  it  suit- 
ed the  mate,  (the  captain  and  crew  being  detain- 
ed as  hostages),  to  sail  with  the  brig  to  Chili, 
and  seek  aid  from  the  Spanish  governor.  The 
Herculia  returned  with  a  twentyfour  pounder, 
two  field-pieces,  eleven  Spanish  officers,  and 
twenty  soldiers,  together  with  the  most  flattering 
letters  and  congratulations  to  the  worthy  ally  of 
his  Most  Catholic  Majesty.  Soon  after  this  he 
captured  the  Perseverance,  English  whaler,  and 
the  American  brig  Ocean,  bound  for  Lima,  with 
several  thousand  stand  of  arms  on  board.  The 
captain  of  the  Herculia,  with  the  mate  of  the 
Ocean,  and  several  men,  after  suffering  great 
hardships,  landed  at  Valparaiso,  and  gave  notice 
of  the  proceedings  of  Benavides;  and  in  conse- 
quence, Sir  Thomas  Hardy  directed  Captain 
Hall  to  proceed  to  Arauco  with  the  convoy,  to 
set  the  captives  free,  if  possible. 

It  was  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  service 
that  Captain  Hall  sailed  from  Valparaiso ;  and" 
he  called  at  Conception  on  his  way,  in  order  tc 
glean  information  respecting  the  pirate.  Here 
the  Captain  ascertained  that  Benavides  was  be- 
tween two  considerable  bodies  of  Chilian  force, 
on  the  Chilian  side  of  the  Biobio,  and  one  of 
those  bodies  between  him  and  the  river. 

Having  to  wait  two  days  at  Conception  for  in- 
formation, Captain  Hall  occupied  them  in  observ- 
ing the  place ;  the  country  he  describes  as  green 
and  fertile  and  having  none  of  the  dry  and  desert 
character  of  the  environs  of  Valparaiso.  Abun- 
dance of  vegetables,  wood,  and  also  coals,  are 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  bay. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  the  captain  heard  of 
the  defeat  of  Benavides,  and  his  flight,  alone, 
across  the  Biobio  into  the  Arauco  country;  and 
also  that  two  of  the  Americans  whom  he  had  taken 
with  him  had  made  their  escape,  and  were  on 
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board  the  Chacabuco.  As  these  were  the  only 
persons  who  could  give  Captain  Hall  information 
respecting  the  prisoners  of  whom  he  was  in  quest, 
he  set  out  in  search  of  the  vessel,  and  after  two 
days'  search,  found  her  at  anchor  near  the  island 
of  Mocha.  From  thence  he  learned  that  the 
captain  of  the  Ocean,  with  several  English  and 
American  seamen  had  been  left  at  Arauco,  when 
Benavides  went  on  his  expedition,  and  he  sailed 
for  that  place  immediately. 

He  was  too  late,  however;  the  Chilian  forces 
had  already  made  a  successful  attack ;  and  the 
Indians  had  fled,  setting  fire  to  the  town  and  the 
ships.  The  Indians,  who  were  in  league  with 
the  Chilians,  were  every  way  as  wild  as  those  who 
arrayed  themselves  under  Benavides.  Captain 
Hall,  upon  his  return  to  Conception,  though  dis- 
suaded from  it  by  the  governor,  visited  the  In- 
dian encampment. 

When  the  captain  and  his  associates  entered 
the  court-yard,  they  observed  a  party  seated  on 
the  ground,  round  a  great  tub  of  wine,  who  hail- 
ed their  entrance  with  loud  shouts,  or  rather  yells, 
and  boisterously  demanded  their  business;  to  all 
appearance  very  little  pleased  with  the  interrup- 
tion. The  interpreter  became  alarmed,  and 
wished  them  to  retire;  but  this  the  captain 
thought  imprudent,  as  each  man  had  his  long 
spear  close  at  hand,  resting  against  the  eaves  of 
the  house. 

Had  they  attempted  to  escape,  they  must  have 
been  taken,  and  possibly  sacrificed,  by  these 
drunken  savages.  As  their  best  chance  seemed 
to  lie  in  treating  them  without  any  show  of  dis- 
trust, they  advanced  to  the  circle  with  a  good- 
humored  confidence,  which  appeased  them  con- 
siderably. One  of  the  party  rose  and  embraced 
them  in  the  Indian  fashion,  which  they  had 
learned  from  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  prison- 
ers with  Benavides.  After  this  ceremony  they  roar- 
ed out  to  them  to  sit  down  on  the  ground,  and  with 
the  most  boisterous  hospitality,  insisted  on  their 
drinking  with  them  ;  a  request  which  they  cheer- 
fully complied  with.  Their  anger  soon  vanished, 
and  was  succeeded  by  mirth  and  satisfaction, 
which  speedily  became  as  outrageous  as  their 
displeasure  had  been  at  first.  Seizing  a  favor- 
able opportunity,  Captain  Hall  stated  his  wish 
to  have  an  interview  with  their  chief,  upon  which 
a  message  was  sent  to  him ;  but  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  show  himself  for  a  considerable  time,  du- 
ring which  they  remained  with  the  party  round 
the  tub,  who  continued  swilling  their  wine  like 
so  many  hogs.  Their  heads  soon  became  affect- 
ed, and  their  obstreperous  mirth  increasing 
every  minute,  the  situation  of  the  strangers  be- 
came by  no  means  agreeable. 

At  length  Peneleo's  door  opened,  and  the  chief 
made  his  appearance;  he  did  not  condescend, 
however,  to  cross  the  threshold,  but  leaned 
against  the  door-post  to  prevent  falling,  being 
by  some  degrees  more  drunk  than  any  of  his 
people.  A  more  finished  picture  of  a  savage 
cannot  be  conceived.  He  was  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man ;  with  a  prodigiously  large  head, 
and  a  square-shaped  bloated  face,  from  which 
peeped  out  two  very  small  eyes,  partly  hid  by  an 


immense  superfluity  of  black,  coarse,  oily,  straight 
hair,  covering  his  cheeks,  hanging  over  his 
shoulders,  and  rendering  his  head  somewhat  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  bee-hive.  Over  his  shoulders 
was  thrown  a  poncho  of  coarse  blanket-stuff. 
He  received  them  very  gruffly,  and  appeared  irri- 
tated and  sulky  at  having  been  disturbed:  he 
was  still  more  offended  when  he  learned  that 
they  wished  to  see  his  captive.  They  in  vain 
endeavored  to  explain  their  real  views ;  but  he 
grunted  out  his  answer  in  a  tone  and  manner 
which  showed  them  plainly  that  he  neither  did, 
nor  wished  to  understand  them. 

Whilst  in  conversation  with  Peneleo,  they 
stole  an  occasional  glance  at  his  apartment.  By 
the  side  of  the  fire  burning  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  was  seated  a  young  Indian  woman,  with 
long  black  hair  reaching  to  the  ground;  this, 
they  conceived,  could  be  no  other  than  the  un- 
fortunate person  they  were  in  search  of;  and 
they  were  somewhat  disappointed  to  observe, 
that  the  lady  was  neither  in  tears,  nor  apparent- 
ly very  miserable;  they  therefore  came  away  im- 
pressed with  the  unsentimental  idea,  that  the 
amiable  Peneleo  had  already  made  some  impres- 
sion on  the  young  widow's  heart. 

Two  Indians,  who  were  not  so  drunk  as  the 
rest,  followed  them  to  the  outside  of  the  court, 
and  told  them  that  several  foreigners  had  been 
taken  by  the  Chilians  in  the  battle  near  Chilian, 
and  were  now  safe.  The  interpreter  hinted  to 
them  that  this  was  probably  invented  by  these 
cunning  people,  on  hearing  their  questions  in 
the  court;  but  he  advised  them,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  to  give  them  each  a  piece  of  money,  and 
to  get  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Captain  Hall  returned  to  Conception  on  the 
23d  of  October,  reached  Valparaiso  on  the  26th, 
and  in  two  weeks  thereafter,  the  men  of  whom 
he  was  in  search,  made  their  appearance. 

The  bloody  career  of  Benavides  now  drew 
near  to  a  close.  The  defeat  on  the  Chilian  side 
of  the  Biobio,  and  the  burning  of  Arauco,  with 
the  loss  of  his  vessels,  he  never  recovered.  He 
tried  to  get  pardon  from  the  intendant  of  Con- 
ception ;  but  could  not  himself  believe  that  it 
would  be  granted,  and  so  attempted  to  escape  to 
the  Spaniards,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  Peru. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  madness,  and  one  of  his  own 
men  having  informed  upon  him,  at  Taho,  in  Li- 
ma, he  was  taken,  and  executed  at  Santiago  on 
the  21st  of  February,  1822. 


THE  BEAR  AND  THE  ALLIGATOR. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  St.  Martinsville, 
May  4,  1831. 
On  a  scorching  day  in  the  middle  of  June, 
1830,  whilst.  I  was  seated  under  a  venerable  live 
oak,  on  the  evergreen  banks  of  the  Teche, 
waiting  for  the  fish  to  bite,  I  was  startled  by  the 
roarings  of  some  animal,  in  the  cane  brake,  a 
short  distance  below  me,  apparently  getting 
ready  for  action.  These  notes  of  preparation 
were  quickly  succeeded  by  the  sound  of  feet, 
trampling  down  the  cane,  and  scattering  the 
shells.     As  soon  as  I  recovered  from  my  sur- 
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prise,  I  resolved  to  take  a  view  of  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  two  prairie  bulls  mixing  impetuously 
in  battle,  an  occurrence  so  common  in  this 
country  and  season,  when,  as  Thompson  says, 

" Through  all  his  lusty  veins 

The  bull,  deep-scorched,  the  raging  passion  feels." 

When  I  reached  the  scene  of  action,  how  great 
was  my  astonishment,  instead  of  bulls  to  behold 
a  large  black  bear  reared  upon  his  hind  legs, 
with  his  fore-paws  raised  aloft,  as  if  to  make  a 
plunge.  His  face  was  besmeared  with  white 
foam  sprinkled  with  red,  which  dropping  from 
his  mouth,  rolled  down  his  shaggy  breast. 
Frantic  from  the  smarting  of  his  wounds,  he 
stood  gnashing  his  teeth  and  growling  at  the 
enemy.  A  few  paces  in  his  rear  was  the  cane 
brake  from  which  he  had  issued.  On  a  bank  of 
snow-white  shells,  spotted  with  blood,  in  battle 
array,  stood  bruin's  foe,  in  shape  an  alligator, 
fifteen  feet  long!  He  looked  as  if  he  had  just 
been  dipped  in  the  Teche,  and  had  emerged  like 
Achilles,  from  the  Styx,  with  an  invulnerable 
coat  of  mail.  He  was  standing  on  tiptoe,  his 
back  curved  upwards,  and  his  tongueless  mouth 
thrown  open  displayed,  in  his  wide  jaws,  two 
large  tusks,  and  rows  of  teeth.  His  tail  six  feet 
long  raised  from  the  ground  was  constantly  wa- 
ving, like  a  boxer's  arm,  to  gather  force. — His 
big  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  glared  upon 
bruin,  whilst  sometimes  uttering  hissing  cries, 
then  roaring  like  a  bull. 

The  combatants  were  a  few  paces  apart  when 
I  stole  upon  them,  the  "  first  round  "  being  over. 
They  remained  in  the  attitudes  described  about 
a  minute,  swelling  themselves  as  large  as  possi- 
ble, but  marking  the  slightest  motions  with  at- 
tention and  great  caution,  as  if  each  felt  confident 
he  had  met  his  match.  During  this  pause  1  was 
concealed  behind  a  tree,  watching  their  ma- 
noeuvres in  silence.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
eye  sight.  What,  thought  I,  can  these  two 
beasts  have  to  fight  about'?  Some  readers  may 
doubt  the  tale  on  this  account,  but  if  it  had  been 
a  bull  fight,  no  one  would  have  doubted  it,  be- 
cause every  one  knows  what  they  are  fighting 
for. 

The  same  reasoning  will  not  always  apply  to 
a  man  fight.  Men  frequently  fight  when  they 
are  sober,  for  no  purpose,  except  to  ascertain 
which  is  the  better  man.  We  must  then  believe 
that  beasts  will  do  the  same,  unless  we  admit 
that  the  instinct  of  beasts  is  superior  to  the 
boasted  reason  of  man.  Whether  they  did  fight 
upon  the  present  occasion  without  cause  I  can- 
not say,  as  I  was  not  present  when  the  affray 
began.  A  bear  and  a  ram  have  been  known  to 
fight,  and  so  did  the  bear  and  the  alligator, 
whilst  I  prudently  kept  in  the  back  ground,  pre- 
serving the  strictest  neutrality  betwixt  the  bel- 
ligerents. And  now  if  the  reader  is  satisfied 
that  such  a  battle  as  this  might  have  taken  place, 
in  the  absence  of  any  known  cause,  I  will  go  on 
to  tell  what  I  saw  of  it  as  a  witness. 

Bruin,  though  evidently  baffled,  had  a  firm 
look,  which  showed  he  had  not  lost  confidence 
in  himself.      If  the  difficulty  of  the  undei  taking 


had  once  deceived  him,  he  was  preparing  to  re- 
sume it.  Accordingly,  letting  himself  down 
upon  all  fours,  he  ran  furiously  at  the  alligator. — 
The  alligator  was  ready  for  him,  and  throwing 
his  head  and  body  partly  round  to  avoid  the 
onset,  met  bruin  half  way,  with  a  blow  of  his 
tail,  which  rolled  him  on  the  shells.  Old  Bruin 
was  not  to  be  put  off  by  one  hint;  three  times  in 
rapid  succession  he  rushed  at  the  alligator,  and 
was  as  often  repulsed  in  the  same  manner,  being 
knocked  back  by  each  blow  just  far  enough  to 
give  the  alligator  time  to  recover  the  swing  of 
his  tail  before  he  returned.  The  tail  of  the  al- 
ligator sounded  like  a  flail  against  the  coat  of 
hair  on  bruin's  head  and  shoulders;  but  he  bore 
it  without  flinching,  still  pushing  on  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  his  scaly  foe.  He  made  his 
fourth  charge  with  a  degree  of  dexterity,  which 
those  who  have  never  seen  this  clumsy  animal 
exercising,  would  suppose  him  incapable  of. 
This  time  he  got  so  close  to  the  alligator  before 
his  tail  struck  him,  that  the  blow  came  with 
half  its  usual  effect.  The  alligator  was  upset 
by  the  charge,  and  before  he  could  recover  his 
feet,  bruin  grasped  him  round  the  body  below 
the  fore  legs,  and  holding  him  down  on  his  back, 
seized  one  of  his  legs  in  his  mouth.  The  alli- 
gator was  now  in  a  desperate  situation,  notwith- 
standing his  coat  of  mail,  which  is  softer  on  his 
belly  than  his  back,  from  which 

M  The  darted  steel  with  idle  shivers  flies." 

Asa  Kentuck  would  say,  "he  was  getting  up 
fast."  Here,  if  I  dared  to  speak,  and  had  sup- 
posed he  could  understand  English,  1  should  have 
uttered  the  encouraging  exhortation  of  the  poet — 

"  Now,  gallant  knight,  now  hold  thy  own, 
No  maiden's  arms  are  round  thee  thrown." 

The  alligator  attempted  in  vain  to  bite ;  pressed 
down  as  he  was,  he  could  not  open  his  mouth, 
the  upper  jaw  of  which  only  moves,  and  his  neck 
was  so  stiff  he  could  not  tarn  his  head  short 
round.  The  amphibious  beast  fetched  a  scream 
in  despair,  but  being  a  warrior  **  by  flood  and  by 
field,"  he  was  not  yet  entirely  overcome. 
Wreathing  his  tail  in  agony,  he  happened  to 
strike  it  against  a  small  tree  that  stood  next  the 
bayou;  aided  by  this  purchase,  he  made  a  con- 
vulsive flounder,  which  precipitated  himself  and 
bruin,  locked  together,  into  the  river. 

The  bank  from  which  they  fell  was  four  feet 
high,  and  the  water  below  seven  feet  deep. 
The  tranquil  stream  received  the  combatants 
with  a  loud  splash,  then  closed  over  them  in 
silence.  A  volley  of  ascending  bubbles  announ- 
ced their  arrival  at  the  bottom,  where  the  battle 
ended.  Presently  bruin  rose  again,  scrambled 
up  the  bank,  cast  a  hasty  glance  back  at  the 
river,  and  made  oft",  dripping,  to  the  cane  brake. 
I  never  saw  the  alligator  afterwards,  to  know 
him  ;  no  doubt  he  escaped  in  the  water,  which  he 
certainly  would  not  have  done,  had  he  remained 
a  few  minutes  longer  on  land.  Bruin  was  foiccd 
by  nature  to  let  go  his  grip  under  water  to  save 
his  own  life;  I  therefore  think  he  is  entitled  to 
tho  credit  of  the   victory;    besides,  by  implied 
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consent,  the  parties  were  bound  to  finish  the 
fight  on  land,  where  it  began,  and  so  bruin  un- 
derstood it. 


SAGACITY  OF  A  DOG. 

in  the  county  of  Ulster,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pennsylvania,  lived  a  man,  whose  name  was 
Le  Fevre;  he  was  the  grandson  of  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  obliged  to  fly  his  country  at  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  He  might  well 
have  been  called  the  last  of  mankind,  for  he 
possessed  a  plantation  on  the  very  verge  of  the' 
Valley  towards  the  Blue  Mountains*  a  place  of 
refuge  for  animals  of  the  deer  kind. 

This  man,  having  a  family  of  eleven  children, 
(a  thing  by  no  means  uncommon  in  that  country) 
was  greatly  alarmed  one  morning  at  missing  the 
youngest,  who  was  four  years  of  age — he  disap- 
peared about  teri  o'clock.  The  distressed  family 
sought  after  him  in  the  river*  and  in  the  fields, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Terrified  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree, they  united  with  their  neighbors  in  quest 
of  him.  They  entered  the  woods*  which  they 
beat  over  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 
A  thousand  times  they  called  him  by  name,  and 
Were  answered  only  by  the  echoes  of  the  wilds. 
They  then  assembled  themselves  at  the  mountain 
of  Chatagniers  (or  chestnut-trees)  without  being 
able  to  bring  the  least  intelligence  of  the  child. 
After  reposing  themselves  for  some  minutes,  they 
formed  into  different  bands — and  night  coming 
on,  the  parents,  in  despair,  refused  to  return 
home*  for  their  fright  constantly  increased  by 
the  knowledge  they  had  of  the  mountain  cats,  an 
animal  so  rapacious,  that  the  inhabitants  cartnot 
always  defend  themselves  against  their  attack. — 
They  then  painted  to  their  imagination  the  hor- 
rid idea  of  a  Wolf,  or  some  other  dreadful  animal, 
devouring  their  darling  child.  "  Derick,  my 
poor  little  Derick!  where  art  thoU^  "  frequently 
exclaimed  the  mother,  in  the  most  poignant  lan- 
guage— -but  all  was  of  no  avail.  As  soon  as 
day-light  appeared*  they  renewed  their  search, 
but  as  unsuccessfully  as  the  preceding  day. 
Fortunately  an  Indian,  laden  with  furs,  Coming 
from  an  adjacent  village*  called  at  the  house  of 
Le  Fevre,  intending  to  repose  himself  there,  as 
he  usually  did  on  his  travelling  through  that  part 
of  the  country.  He  was  much  surprised  to  find 
no  one  at  home  but  an  old  Negress,  kept  there 
by  her  infirmities.  "Where  is  my  brother'? " 
said  the  Indian.  "Alas!"  replied  the  Negro 
Woman,  "he  has  lost  his  little  Derick,  and  all 
the  neighborhood  are  employed  in  looking  after 
him  in  the  woods."  It  was  then  three  o'clock 
jn  the  afternoon.  "  SoUnd  the  horn,"  said  the 
Indian,  "  and  try  and  call  thy  master  home — I 
Will  find  his  child."  The  horn  was  sounded; 
and  as  soon  as  the  father  returned,  the  Indian 
asked  him  for  the  shoes  and  stockings  that  little 
Derick  had  worn  last.  He  then  ordered  his 
Dog,  which  he  brought  with  him,  to  smell  them, 
and  then  taking  the  house  for  his  centre,  he  de- 
scribed a  circle  of  a  mile*  semi-diameter; 
ordering  his  Dog  to  smell  the  earth  wherever  he 
led  him<  The  circle  was  not  completed,  when 
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the  sagacious  ariimal  began  to  bark.  Thisr 
sound  brought  some  feeble  ray  of  hope  to  the' 
disconsolate  parents.  The  Dog  followed  the 
scent,  and  barked  again;  the  party  pursued  him 
with  all  their  speed,  but  soon  lost  sight  of  hiiri 
in  the  woods.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  they 
heard  him  again,  and  soon  saw  him  return.' 
The  countenance  of  the  poor  Dog  was  visibly 
altered ;  an  air  of  joy  seemed  to  animate  him'/ 
and  his  gestures  seemed  to  indicate  that  his 
Search  had  not  been  iri  vain.  "  I  am  sure  he 
has  found  the  child!  "  exclaimed  the  Indian^ 
But  whether  dead  or  alive,  was  at  present  a 
cruel  state  of  suspense.  The  Indian  then  follow- 
ed his  Dog,  who  led  him  to  the  foot  of  a  large 
tree,  where  lay  the  child  in  ah  enfeebled  state* 
nearly  approaching  death.  He  took  it  tenderly 
in  his  arms,  and  hastily  carried  it  to  the  discori^ 
solate  parents. 

Happily,  the  father  and  mother  were  ill  some' 
measure  prepared  to  receive  their  child.  Their' 
joy  was  so  great  that  it  was  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  they  could  express  their  grat- 
itude to  the  kind  restorer  of  their  child.  Wordg 
cannot  express  the  affecting  scene.  After  they 
had  bathed  the  face  of  the  child  with  their  tears* 
they  threw  themselves  on  the  neck  of  the  Indian* 
whose  heart  in  unison  melted  with  theirs* 
Their  gratitude  was  then  extended  to  the  Dog — a 
they  caressed  him  with  inexpressible  delight  as" 
the  animal,  who,  by  means  of  his  sagacity,  had 
found  their  beloved  offspring;  and  conceiving? 
that,  like  the  rest  of  the  group,  he  must  now 
stand  in  ne^d  of  refreshment,  a  plentiful  repast 
was  prepa.  id  for  him,  after  which  he  and  hid 
master  pursued  their  journey ;  and  the  company* 
mutually  pleased  at  the  happy  event,  returned  to 
their  respective  habitations*  highly  delighted! 
with  the  kind  Indian  arid  his  wonderful  Dog 


THE  REBEL  FLOWER. 
A  British  officer,  noted  for  inhumanity  and 
oppression*  meeting  Mrs.  Charles  Elliot  in  a 
garden  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers* 
asked  the  name  of  the  Chamomile,  which  seemed 
to  flourish  with  remarkable  luxuriance.  "That 
is  the  rebel  flower,"  she  replied;  **  The  rebel 
flower!  "  rejoined  the  officer,  "  why  did  it  re* 
ceive  that  namel  "  "Because,"  answered  the 
lady,  "  it  thrives  most,  when  most  trampled  on.'' 


HONORABLE  DESCENT. 

A  newly  imported  cockney  tourist  lately  re* 
quested  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  to  give  hint 
letters  of  introduction  to  some  foreigners  in  NeW 
York,  with  whom  he  might  associate  without 
degradation — some  who  had  "  descended  front 
great  houses,"  &c.  The  courteous  American1 
readily  complied  with  his  request,  and  the  cock- 
ney was  formally  introduced  to  three  Irish  hod- 
men, while  they  were  in  the  very  act  of  descend' 
ing  from  a  "  great  house  "  in  Broadway.  The 
traveller's  mortification  was  highly  relished  by 
the  honest  Hibernians. 
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RUINS  OF  COPIAPO. 

FROM    HALL'S    TRAVELS. 

After  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
accuracy with  which  it  is  laid  down  in  the  chart, 
they  made  the  harbor  of  Copiapo.  The  town  is 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  being 
more  than  50  miles  inland;  but  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  dreadful  shock  of  an  earthquake,  as 
recently  as  the  year  1819,  so  that  Captain  Hall 
felt  anxious  to  see  it. 

The  district  along  which  they  had  to  pass, 
seemed  to  have  once  been  the  valley  of  a  great 
river,  though  now  a  barren  waste,  covered  with 
Glauber's  salts  to  the  depth  of  several  inches, 
and  with  a  scanty  rivulet  of  brine  flowing  in  the 
centre,  through  stunted  shrubs  and  coarse  grass. 

It  was  dark  when  they  arrived  at  Copiapo,  so 
that  they  could  not  see  the  havoc  which  the 
earthquake  had  made  till  the  following  morning. 
The  house  in  which  they  lodged  was  the  only 
one  in  the  Plaza,  or  square,  that  had  been  able 
to  resist  the  concussion  of  the  earth,  and  it  was 
rent  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Many  of  the 
houses  were  so  shaken,  that  not  one  brick  re- 
mained in  its  original  situation;  and  as  the 
party  moved  along  the  street  they  could  not  but 
be  apprehensive  that  they  might  be  buried  in  the 
ruins.  The  church  had  fallen  on  an  early  day 
of  the  calamity;  and  where  the  walls  of  the 
houses  had  been  attempted  to  be  made  more  se- 
cure by  buttresses,  these  had  been  shaken  down, 
while  the  walls  that  they  were  intended  to  support, 
though  shattered,  were  still  standing.  Captain 
Hall  suggests  that,  in  places  which,  like  Copia- 
po, are  subject  to  earthquakes,  the  houses  should 
be  formed  of  timber,  like  a.  ship,  and  as  little 
connected  with  the  earth  as  possible. 

When,  on  the  following  morning,  Captain  Hall 
and  his  associates  looked  down  upon  this  scene 
of  desolation,  it  was  as  affecting  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  They  could  trace  the  situation  of  the 
streets  and  squares,  but  it  was  by  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  not  by  houses. 

While  the  captain  was  examining  the  ruins  of 
the  church  of  La  Merced,  there  came  to  him  a 
ruin  of  the  once  wealthy  priesthood, — an  aged 
monk,  of  emaciated  frame,  who,  though  the  more 
vigorous  had  removed,  still  lingered  with  a  reli- 
gious veneration  amid  the  wreck  of  that  edifice 
which,  in  its  better  days,  had  been  to  him  a 
comfortable  home. 

The  chief  temptations  that  people  have  to  re- 
side at  a  place  subject  to  such  dreadful  visita- 
tions as  Copiap6,  are  the  mines.  Of  these,  the 
copper  mines  are  by  far  the  most  profitable,  the 
silver  next,  and  lastly,  the  gold;  and  such  is  the 
difference  of  their  productiveness,  that  a  copper 
mine,  properly  worked,  is  a  sure  fortune,  a  silver 
one  a  lottery  of  pretty  equal  chances,  and  a  gold 
one  a  certain  loss,  even  under  the  best  manage- 
ment. 


REVOLUTIONARY  INCIDENT. 

A  British  officer  was  sent  from  the  garrison 
at  Georgetown,  to  negotiate  a  business  interest- 
ing to  both  armies;  when  this  was  concluded, 


and  the  officer  about  to  return,  the  general  saidy 
"  If  it  suits  your  convenience,  sir,  to  remain  for" 
a  short  period,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company 
to  dinner."  The  mild  and  dignified  simplicity 
of  Marion's  manners,  had  already  produced  their 
effect;  and,  to  prolong  so  interesting  an  inter- 
view, the  invitation  was  accepted.  The  en- 
tertainment was  served  up  on  pieces  of  bark, 
and  consisted  entirely  of  roasted  potatoes,  of 
which  the  general  ate  heartily,  requesting  his 
guest  to  profit  by  his  example,  repeating  the  old 
adage,  that  "  hunger  was  an  excellent  sauce." 
"But  surely,  general,"  said  the  officer,  "this 
cannot  be  your  ordinary  fare."  "  Indeed  it  is, 
sir,"  he  replied,  "  and  we  are  fortunate  on  this 
occasion,  entertaining  company,  to  have  more 
than  our  usual  allowance." 

It  is  said,  that  on  his  return  to  Georgetown, 
this  officer  immediately  declared  his  conviction, 
that  men  who  could  without  a  murmur  endure 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  field,  and 
contentedly  relish  such  simple  and  scanty  fare, 
were  not  to  be  subdued ',  and,  resigning  his 
commission,  immediately  retired  from  the 
service. 


SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  first  conti- 
nental congress,  which  assembled   in   Philadel- 
phia on  the  5th  of  September,  1774;  and  con- 
tinued a  member  of  that  body  until  the  year  178T, 
During  this  period,  no  delegate  acted  a  more 
conspicuous  or  manly  part.      No  one  exhibited  a 
more  indefatigable  zeal,  or  a  firmer  tone  of  char- 
acter.     He  early  saw  that  the   contest   would 
!  probably  not  be  decided  without  bloodshed.     He 
was  himself  prepared  for  every  extremity,  and 
was  willing  that  such  measures  should  be  adopted, 
as  should  lead  to  an  early  issue  of  the  controver- 
sy.     He  was   accordingly  among  the    warmest 
advocates  for  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence.    In  his  view,  the  die  was  cast,  and  a 
further  friendly  connexion  with  the  parent  coun- 
j  try  was  impossible.      "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied," 
|  said  he,  in  a  letter  written  from  Philadelphia, 
!  to  a  friend   in   Massachusetts,   in  April,   1776, 
I  "  of  the  necessity  of  a  public  and  explicit  decla- 
|  ration  of  independence.      I  cannot  conceive  what 
j  good  reason  can  be  assigned  against  it.      Will 
i  it  widen  the  breach1*     This  would  be  a  strange 
I  question,    after  we   have    raised    armies,    and 
fought  battles  with  the  British  troops;    set  up  an 
American    navy;    permitted  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies  to  fit  out  armed   vessels,  to  cap- 
ture the  ships,  &c.  belonging  to  any  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain;    declaring  them  the 
enemies  of  the  United   Colonies;   and  torn  into 
shivers   their    acts  of  trade,  by  allowing  com- 
merce, subject  to  regulations  to  be  made  by  our~ 
selves,  with  the  people  of  all  countries,  except 
such  as  are  subject  to  the  British  king.      It  can- 
not surely,  after  all  this,  be  imagined  that  we 
consider  ourselves,  or  mean  to  be  considered  by 
others,  in  any  other  state,  than  that  of  indepen- 
dence." 

The  independence  of  America  was  at  lengtb 
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declared,  and  gate  a  new  political  character, 
and  an  immediate  dignity  to  the  cause  of  the 
colonies.  But  notwithstanding  this  measure 
might  itself  bear  the  aspect  of  victory,  a  formi- 
dable contest  yet  awaited  the  Americans.  The 
year  following  the  declaration  of  independence, 
the  situation  of  the  colonies  was  extremely  gloo- 
my. The  stoutest  hearts  trembled  within  them; 
and  even  doubts  were  expressed,  whether  the 
measures  which  had  been  adopted,  particularly 
the  declaration  of  independence,  were  not  pre- 
cipitate. The  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia 
became  the  seat  of  war;  congress,  now  reduced 
to  only  twentyeight  members,  had  resolved  to 
remove  their  session  to  Lancaster.  At  this  crit- 
ical period,  Mr.  Adams  accidentally  fell  in  com- 
pany with  several  other  members,  by  whom  the 
subject  of  the  state  of  the  country  was  freely  and 
confidentially  discussed.  Gloomy  forebodings 
seemed  to  pervade  their  minds,  and  the  greatest 
anxiety  was  expressed  as  to  the  issue  of  the  eon- 
test. 

To  this  conversation,  Mr.  Adams  listened  with 
silent  attention.  At  length  he  expressed  his 
surprise,  that  such  desponding  feelings  should 
have  settled  upon  their  hearts,  and  such  despond- 
ing language  should  be  even  confidentially  ut- 
tered by  their  lips.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
"  The  chance  is  desperate."  "  Indeed,  indeed, 
it  is  desperate,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "  if  this  be 
eur  language.  If  we  wear  long  faces,  others 
will  do  so  too ;  if  we  despair,  let  Us  not  expect 
that  others  will  hope ;  or  that  they  will  perse- 
vere in  a  contest,  from  which  their  leaders  shrink. 
But  let  not  such  feelings,  let  not  such  language, 
be  ours."  Thus,  while  the  hearts  of  others 
were  ready  to  faint,  Samuel  Adams  maintained 
his  usual  firmness.  His  unshaken  courage,  and 
his  calm  reliance  upon  the  aid  and  protection  of 
Heaven,  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  in- 
spire his  countrymen  with  a  confidence  of  their 
final  success.  A  higher  encomium  could  not 
have  been  bestowed  on  any  member  of  the  conti- 
nental congress,  than  is  expressed  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Adams  by  Mr.  Galloway,  in  his  historical 
and  political  reflections  on  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  American  rebellion,  published  in  Great 
Britain,  1780.  "He  eats  little,"  says  the  au- 
thor, "  drinks  little,  sleeps  little,  thinks  much, 
and  is  most  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object.  It  was  this  man,  who  by  his  superior 
application,  managed  at  once  the  factions  in 
eongress  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  factions  of 
New-England." 


GENERAL  BARNWELL. 

Though  stern  his  resentments  against  all  who, 
regardless  of  their  plighted  faith  to  their  coun- 
try, sought  favor  with  the  British,  and  accepted 
their  protection — to  such  as  openly  espoused 
their  cause  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
he  betrayed  no  symptom  of  inveteracy;  more 
especially,  if  from  a  conviction  of  error,  they 
expressed  a  desire  to  join  and  support  the  stand- 
ard of  their  country.  A  very  singular  occur- 
rence will  amply  prove  this.     Two  brothers  had 


embraced  opposite"' opinions.  The  one  was  a 
decided  Royalist — the  other  a  professed  Whig.- 
In  the  eventful  occurrences  which  attended  the 
progress  of  the  war,  the  first  became  a  Britisrf 
Commissary,  and  in  the  hour  of  success,  pressed 
six  ban  els  of  rice  from  his  brother's  plantation; 
who,  yielding  to  the  storm,  and  convinced  that 
the  resources  of  America  were  inadequate  to 
effectual  resistance,  had  beeome  a  strenuous 
admirer  of  kingly  government.  The  successes 
of  Greene,  however,  very  speedily  checked  his 
enthusiasm;  and  taking  the  benefit  of  Governor 
Matthews'  tender  of  pardon,  he  was  again  en-* 
rolled  in  the  ranks  of  our  armies.  The  Com- 
missary, who  had  sufficiently  witnessed  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  British,  and  frequent  desertion 
of  their  adherents*  about  the  same  period  made' 
a  confession  of  error,  and  was,  by  General  Barn- 
well, admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
Peace  being  shortly  after  restored,?  the  Whig 
wrote  to  his  brother,  reminding  him  of  the  im-< 
pressed  rice,  and  demanding  payment  for  it,- 
concluding  with  a  threat,  that  in  case  of  refusal* 
a  suit  would  be  immediately  instituted  for  the 
recovery  of  the  amount.  Gen.  Barnwell's  in- 
terposition was  instantaneously  solicited,  to  save 
him  from  ruin.  One  suit  decided  against  him* 
would  be  the  prelude  to  many;  and  the  Commis-- 
sary  easily  perceived,  that  the  force  of  political 
prejudice  would  prove  him,  on  all  occasions,  ant 
oppressor.  Fortunately,  the  General  had  been 
looking  over  the  papers  of  Colonel  Lecbmere* 
who  had  been  made  a  prisoner  at  Pocotaligo* 
when  commanding  the  district  for  the  British* 
and  found  among  themyfiom  the  professor  of 
chaste  principles,  a  letter  to  this  purport — "  1 
am  solicitous,  my  dear  Colonel,  to  show  my  zeal 
as  a  Loyalist — my  devotion  to  the  best  of  kings 
I  am  no  soldier;  but,  as  a  magistrate,  would 
ardently  promote  the  good  cause.  Put  me,  I 
beseech  you,  on  the  list  of  Justices  of  the  Peace* 
for  here,  I  most  solemnly  aver,  that  the  extinc- 
tion of  rebellion,  and  restoration  of  his  Majesty's* 
happy  government,  is  to  me  as  a  resurrection' 
from  the  dead."  "Send  your  brother  a  copy 
of  this  epistle,"  said  General  BarnWell,  "  and 
assure  him  from  me,  that  the  commencement  of 
his  threatened  suit  shall  be  the  signal  to  give  it 
publicity."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state* 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  Commissary  was  never 
again  disturbed.  To  the  liberality  of  General 
Barnwell,  many  officers  who  held  commissions- 
under  the  Royal  Government  were  indebted  for 
the  support  of  their  petitions,  to  become  citizens- 
of  the  United  States.  And  from  some  of  them* 
particularly  Mr.  George  Roupell,  the  penalties 
of  banishment,  and  every  disqualification  re- 
moved, even  without  an  application  for  relief. 

Garden* 


REVOLUTIONARY. 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  winter,-  General 
Greene,  when  passing  a  sentinel  who  was  bare- 
footed, said,  "  I  fear,  my  good  fellow,  you  suffer 
much  from  the  severe  ©old."  "  Very  much," 
was  the  reply,  "but   I   do  not  complain,     I 
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know  I  should  fare  better,  had  our  general  the 
means  of  getting  supplies.  They  say,  however, 
that  in  a  few  days,  we  shall  have  a  fight,  and 
then  I  shall  take  care  to  secure  a  pair  of  shoes." 

JOHN  ADAMS  IN  THE  CONGRESS  OF 
1776. 

When  Mr.  Adams  was  first  made  a  member 
of  the  continental  congress,  it  was  hinted  that 
he,  at  that  time,  inclined  to  a  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  England,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  government.  On  his  way  to 
Philadelphia,  he  was  warned,  by  several  ad- 
visers, not  to  introduce  a  subject  of  so  delicate 
a  character,  until  the  affairs  of  the  country- 
should  wear  a  different  aspect.  Whether  Mr. 
Adams  needed  this  admonition  or  not,  will  not, 
in  this  place,  be  determined.  But  in  1776,  the 
affairs  of  the  colonies,  it  could  no  longer  be 
questioned,  demanded  at  least  the  candid  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  On  the  6th  of  May,  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Adams  offered,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  a  resolution  that  the  colonies  should  form 
governments  independent  of  the  crown.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  this  resolution  was  adopted,  in  the 
following  shape:  "  That  it  be  recommended  to 
all  the  colonies,  which  had  not  already  es- 
tablished governments  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  case,  to  adopt  such  governments  as  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
their  constituents  in  particular,  and  Americans 
in  general." 

"  This  significant  vote  was  soon  followed  by 
the  direct  proposition,  which  Richard  Henry 
Lee  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  congress,  by  reso- 
lution, on  the  7th  day  of  June.  The  published 
journal  does  not  expressly  state  it,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  resolution  was  in  the  same 
words,  when  originally  submitted  by  Mr.  Lee, 
as  when  finally  passed.  Having  been  discussed 
on  Saturday  the  8th,  and  Monday  the  10th  of 
June,  this  resolution  was,  on  the  last  mentioned 
day,  postponed  for  further  consideration  to  the 
first  day  of  July,'  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
voted,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  Declaration,  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution. 
This  committee  was  elected  by  ballot  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sher- 
man, and  Robert  R.  Livingston." 

It  is  usual  when  committees  are  elected  by 
ballot,  that  their  members  are  arranged  in  order, 
according  to  the  number  of  votes  which  each 
lias  received.  Mr.  Jefferson,  therefore,  probably 
received  the  highest,  and  Mr.  Adams  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes.  The  difference  is 
gaid  to  have  been  but  a  single  vote. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  standing  thus 
at  the  head  of  the  committee,  were  requested  by 
the  other  members,  to  act  as  a  sub-committee  to 
prepare  the  draft  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up 
the  paper.  The  original  draft,  as  brought  by 
him  from  his  study,  and  submitted  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  with  interlineations 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  others 


in  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  was  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
possession  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  merit 
of  this  paper  is  Mr.  Jefferson's.  Some  changes 
were  made  in  it,  on  the  suggestion  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  others  by  congress, 
while  it  was  under  discussion.  But  none  of 
them  altered  the  tone,  the  frame,  the  arrange- 
ment, or  the  general  character  of  the  instrument. 
As  a  composition,  the  declaration  is  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's. It  is  the  production  of  his  mind,  and  the 
high  honor  of  it  belongs  to  him  clearly  and  abso- 
lutely. 

"  While  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  the 
declaration  itself,  Mr.  Adams  was  its  great  sup- 
porter on  the  floor  of  Congress.  This  was  the 
unequivocal  testimony  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  *  John 
Adams,'  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  4  was  our  Co- 
lossus on  the  floor;  not  graceful,  not  elegant, 
not  always  fluent  in  his  public  addresses,  he  yet 
came  out  with  a  power,  both  of  thought  and  of  ex 
pression,  that  moved  us  from  our  seats;  '  and  at 
another  time,  he  said,  '  John  Adams  was  the 
pillar  of  its  support  on  the  floor  of  Congress;  its 
ablest  advocate  and  defender  against  the  multi- 
farious assaults,  which  were  made  against  it.'  " 

On  the  second  day  of  July,  the  resolution  of 
independence  was  adopted,  and  on  the  fourth,  the 
declaration  itself  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Language  can  scarcely  describe  the  transports  of 
Mr.  Adams  at  this  time.  He  has  best  described 
them  himself,  in  a  letter  written  the  day  follow- 
ing, to  his  wife.  "  Yesterday,"  says  he,  "  the 
greatest  question  was  decided  that  was  ever  de- 
bated in  America;  and  greater,  perhaps,  never 
was  or  will  be  decided  among  men.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  without  one  dissenting  colony, 
'That  these  United  States  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states.'  The 
day  is  passed.  The  4th  of  July,  1776,  will  be  a 
memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  America.  I 
am  apt  to  believe  it  will  be  celebrated  by  suc- 
ceeding generations  as  the  great  anniversary  fes- 
tival. It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day 
of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  Al- 
mighty God.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with 
pomp,  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires, 
and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of  the  continent 
to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward,  forever. 
You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm, 
but  I  am  not.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and 
blood,  and  treasure,  that  it  will  cost  to  maintain 
this  declaration,  and  support  and  defend  these 
states;  yet  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the 
rays  of  light  and  glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  means;  and  that 
posterity  will  triumph,  although  you  and  I  may 
rue,  which  I  hope  we  shall  not." 


PATRIOTISM  AND  ELOQUENCE  OF 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
He  possessed  a  bold  spirit,  which  disregard- 
ed danger,  and  a  sanguine  reliance  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause  and  the  virtues  of  the  people^ 
which  led  him  to  overlook  all  obstacles.  His 
character,  too,  had  been  formed  in  troubled 
times.      He  had  been  rocked  in  the  early  stormy 
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of  the  controversy,  and  had  acquired  a  decision 
and  a  hardihood,  proportioned  to  the  severity 
of  the  discipline  which  he  had  undergone. 

He  not  only  loved  the  American  cause  de- 
voutly, but  had  studied  and  understood  it.  He 
had  tried  his  powers,  on  the  questions  which 
it  involved,  often,  and  in  various  ways;  and 
had  brought  to  their  consideration  whatever  of 
argument  or  illustration  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  the  history  of  England,  or  the  stores  of 
ancient  or  of  legal  learning  could  furnish.  Every 
grievance  enumerated  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
the  Declaration,  had  been  tlio  subject  of  his  dis- 
cussion, and  the  object  of  his  remonstrance  and 
reprobation.  From  1760,  the  colonies,  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  the  liberties  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  colonies, 
had  engaged  his  constant  attention ;  and  it  has 
surprised  those,  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing,  with  what  full  remembrance,  and 
with  what  prompt  recollection,  he  could  refer, 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  lo  every  act  of  parlia- 
ment affecting  the  colonies,  distinguishing  and 
stating  their  respective  titles,  sections  and  pro- 
visions; and  to  all  the  colonial  memorials, 
remonstrances  and  petitions,  with  whatever 
else  belonged  to  the  intimate  and  exact  history 
of  the  times,  from  that  year  to  1775.  It  was, 
in  his  own  judgment,  between  these  years,  that 
the  American  people  came  to  a  full  understand- 
ing and  thorough  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and 
to  a  fixed  resolution  of  maintaining  them;  and, 
hearing  himself  an  active  part  in  all  important 
transactions,  the  controversy  with  England  be- 
ing then,  in  effect,  the  business  of  his  life,  facts, 
dates  and  particulars  made  an  impression  which 
was  never  effaced.  He  was  prepared,  there- 
fore, by  education  and  discipline,  as  well  as  by 
natural  talent  and  natural  temperament,  for  the 
part  which  he  was  now  to  act. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his 
general  character,  and  formed,  indeed,  a  part  of 
it.  It  was  bold,  manly  and  energetic;  and 
such  the  crisis  required.  When  public  bodies 
are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous  occasions, 
when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  and  strong 
passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable  in  speech, 
further  than  it  is  connected  with  high  intellectu- 
al and  moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force  and 
earnestness  are  the  qualities  which  produce  con- 
viction. True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  con- 
sist in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  from  far. 
Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will 
toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases  may  be  mar- 
shalled in  every  way,  but  they  cannot  compass 
it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and 
in  the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense  ex- 
pression, the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  as- 
pire after  it — they  cannot,  reach  it.  It  comes, 
if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking  of  a  foun- 
tain from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  vol- 
canic fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native 
for^e.  The  graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the 
costly  ornaments  and  studied  contrivances  of 
speech,  shock  and  disgust  men,  when  their  own 
lives,  and  the  fate  of  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  country,  hang  on  the  decision  of  the 


hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power,  rhet- 
oric is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemp- 
tible. Even  genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked, 
and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher  quali- 
ties. Then  patriotism  is  eloquent;  then  self- 
devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear  conception, 
out-running  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  high 
purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit, 
speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye, 
informing  every  feature,  and  urging  the  whole 
man  onward,  right  onward  to  his  object — this, 
this  is  eloquence;  or,  rather,  it  is  something 
greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence — it  is  ac- 
tion, noble,  sublime,  godlike  action. 

In  July,  1776,  the  controversy  had  passed  the 
stage  of  argument.  An  appeal  had  been  made 
to  force,  and  opposing  armies  were  in  the  field. 
Congress,  then,  was  to  decide  whether  the  tie, 
which  had  so  long  bound  us  to  the  parent  State, 
was  to  be  severed  at  once,  and  severed  forever. 
All  the  colonies  had  signified  their  resolution  to 
abide  by  this  decision,  and  the  people  looked 
for  it  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  And  sure- 
ly, fellow-citizens,  never,  never  were  men  called 
to  a  more  important  political  deliberation.  If 
we  contemplate  it  from  the  point  where  they 
then  stood,  no  question  could  be  more  full  of  in- 
terest ;  if  we  look  at  it  now,  and  judge  of  its 
importance  by  its  effects,  it  appears  in  still 
greater  magnitude. 

Let  us,  then,  bring  before  us  the  assembly, 
which  was  about  to  decide  a  question  thus  big 
with  the  fate  of  empires.  Let  us  open  their  doors, 
and  look  in  upon  their  deliberations.  Let  us 
survey  the  anxious  and  care-worn  countenances, 
let  us  hear  the  firm-toned  voices,  of  this  band  of 
patriots. 

Hancock  presides  over  the  solemn  sitting; 
and  one  of  those  not  yet  prepared  to  pronounce 
for  absolute  independence,  is  on  the  floor,  and 
is  urging  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the 
Declaration. 

******* 

It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  arguments 
like  these.  We  know  his  opinions,  and  we 
know  his  character.  He  would  commence  with 
his  accustomed  directness  and  earnestness. 

"  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish, 
I  give  my  hand,  and  my  heart,  to  this  vote.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  beginning,  we  aim- 
ed not  at  independence.  But  there  's  a  Divinity 
which  shapes  our  ends.  The  injustice  of  Eng- 
land has  driven  us  to  arms;  and,  blinded  to  her 
own  interest,  for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately 
persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within  our 
grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and 
it  is  ours.  Why  then  should  we  defer  the 
Declaration  1  Is  any  man  so  weak  as  now  to 
hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  England,  which 
shall  leave  either  safety  to  the  country  and  its 
liberties,  or  safecy  to  his  own  life,  and  his  own 
honor  1  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair, 
is  not  he,  our  venerable  colleague  near  you,  are 
you  not  both  already  the  proscribed  and  predes- 
tined objects  of  punishment  and  of  vengeance  1 
Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are 
you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the  power  of  Eng- 
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land  remains,  but  outlaws  1  If  we  postpone  in- 
dependence, do  we  mean  to  carry  on,  or  to  give 
up  the  war  1  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the 
measures  of  parliament,  Boston  port-bill  and  all  1 
Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we  our- 
selves shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  coun- 
try and  its  rights  trodden  down  in  the  dust  1  I 
know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit.  We  never 
shall  submit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that 
most  solemn  obligation  ever  entered  into  by  men, 
that  plighting,  before  God,  of  our  sacred  honor 
£o  Washington,  when,  putting  him  forth  to  in- 
cur the  dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the  political 
hazards  of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to 
him,  in  every  extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and 
our  lives  1  I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here, 
who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  conflagra- 
tion sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earthquake  sink 
it,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  faith 
fall  to  the  ground.  For  myself,  having,  twelve 
months  ago,  in  this  place,  moved  you  that 
-George  Washington  be  appointed  commander  of 
the  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised,  for  defence  of 
American  liberty,  may  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  waver,  in  the  support  I 
give  him.  The  war,  then,  must  go  on.  We 
must  fight  it  through.  And  if  the  war  must  go 
xm,  why  put  off  longer  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 1  That  measure  will  strengthen  us. 
It  will  give  us  character  abroad.  The  nations 
will  then  treat  with  us,  which  they  never  can 
do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  subjects,  in 
arms  against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain 
that  England  herself  will  sooner  treat  for  peace 
with  us  on  the  footing  of  independence,  than 
consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowledge 
that  her  whole  conduct  towards  us  has  been  a 
course  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride 
will  be  less  wounded,  by  submitting  to  that 
course  of  things  which  now  predestinates  our 
independence,  than  by  yielding  the  points  in 
controversy  to  her  rebellious  subjects.  The 
former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of  fortune ; 
the  latter  she  would  feel  as  her  own  deep  dis- 
grace. Why  then,  why  then,  sir,  do  we  not,  as 
soon  as  possible,  change  this  from  a  civil  to  a 
national  war  I  And,  since  we  must  fight  it 
through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  en- 
joy all  tlie  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the 
victory  1 

"  If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But 
we  shall  not  fail.  The  cause  will  raise  up  ar- 
mies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies.  The  people, 
the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry 
us,  and  will  carry  themselves,  gloriously  through 
this  struggle.  I  care  not  how  fickle  other  peo- 
ple have  been  found.  I  know  the  people  of 
these  colonies,  and  I  know  that  resistance  to 
British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their 
hearts,  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  colo- 
ny, indeed,  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  fal- 
low, if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the  Declara- 
tion will  inspire  the  people  with  increased 
courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for 
restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of  grievan- 
ce,  for   chartered   immunities,   held   undor   a 


British  king,  set  before  them  the  glorious  object 
of  entire  independence,  and  it  will  breathe  into 
them  anew  the  breath  of  life.  Read  this  De- 
claration at  the  head  of  the  army ;  every  sword 
will  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn 
vow  uttered,  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the 
bed  of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit;  reli- 
gion will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of  religious  lib- 
erty will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with 
it,  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the  public  halls ; 
proclaim  it  there ;  let  them  hear  it,  who  heard 
the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon ;  let  them 
see  it,  who  saw  their  brothers  and  their  sons 
fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  streets 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls 
will  cry  out  in  its  support. 

"  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  af- 
fairs, but  I  see,  I  see  clearly,  through  this  day's 
business.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it.  We 
may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this  Declaration 
shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die;  die,  colo- 
nists; die,  slaves;  die,  it  maybe,  ignominious- 
ly,  and  on  the  scaffold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  so. 
If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  country 
shall  require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the 
victim  shall  be  ready,  at  the  appointed  hour  of 
sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may.  But,  while 
1  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the 
hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country. 

"  But,  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured, 
be  assured,  that  this  Declaration  will  stand.  It 
may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  cost  blood;  but 
it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for 
both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present, 
I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in 
heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an 
immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves, 
our  children  will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate 
it  with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bon- 
fires and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return 
they  will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing  tears,  not 
of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  disr 
tress,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of 
joy.  Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is 
come.  My  judgment  approves  this  measure, 
and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I  have, 
and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope  in  this  life, 
I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it;  and  I 
leave  off,  as  I  begun,  that,  live  or  die,  survive 
or  perish,  I  am  for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my 
living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it 
shall  be  my  dying  sentiment — independence 
now;  and  independence  forever  !  " 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  ADAMS. 

At  length  the  day  approached  when  this  em 
inent  patriot  was  to  be  summoned  to  another 
world ;  and,  as  if  to  render  that  day  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  American  history, 
it  was  the  day  on  which  the  illustrious  Jefferson 
was  himself,  also,  to  terminate  his  distinguished 
earthly  career.  That  day  was  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

Until  within  a  few  days  previous,  Mr.  Adams 
had  exhibited  no  indications  of  a  rapid  decline. 
The  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July  1826,  lit  wai 
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enable  to  rise  from  his  bed.  Neither  to  himself, 
or  his  friends,  however,  was  his  dissolution  sup- 
posed to  be  so  near.  He  was  asked  to  suggest 
a  toast,  appropriate  to  the  celebration  of  the  day. 
His  mind  seemed  to  glance  back  to  the  hour  in 
which,  fifty  years  before,  he  had  voted  for  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  with  the  spirit 
with  which  he  then  raised  his  hand,  he  now  ex- 
claimed, "  Independence  forever."  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  expired.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  departed  a  few  hours  before  him. 

They  departed  cheered  by  the  benediction  of 
.their  country,  to  whom  they  left  the  inheritance 
.of  their  fame,  and  the  memory  of  their  bright 
example.  If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  condi- 
tion of  their  country,  in  the  contrast  of  the  first 
and  last  day  of  that  half  century,  how  resplen- 
dent and  sublime  is  the  transition  from  gloom  to 
glory!  Then,  glancing  through  the  same  lapse 
of  time,  in  the  condition  of  the  individuals,  we 
see  the  first  day  marked  with  the  fulness  and  vi- 
gor of  youth,  in  the  pledge  of  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  of  mankind.  And  on  the  last,  ex- 
tended on  the  bed  of  death,  with  bat  sense  and 
sensibility  left  to  breathe  a  last  aspiration  to 
heaven  of  blessing  upon  their  country ;  may  we 
not  humbly  hope,  that  to  them,  too,  it  was  a 
pledge  of  transition  from  gloom  to  glory ;  and 
that  while  their  mortal  vestments  were  sinking 
into  the  clod  of  the  valley,  their  emancipated 
spirits  were  ascending  to  the  bosom  of  their 
,GQd.! 


A  TRUE  KING. 

When  Dr.  Franklin  applied  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  lend  his  assistance  to  America, 
"  Pray,  Doctor,"  says  the  veteran,  "  what  is  the 
object  you  mean  to  attain."  "  Liberty,  Sire," 
replied  the  philosopher,  "  liberty !  that  freedom 
which  is  the  birthright  of  all  men."  The  King 
after  a  short  pause  made  this  memorable  answer; 
"  I  was  born  a  prince,  I  am  become  a  king,  and 
I  will  not  use  the  power  I  possess  to  the  ruin  of 
my  own  trade." 


SCENERY  AT  THE  NOTCH  OF  THE 
WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  phrase 
appropriated  to  a  very  narrow  defile,  extending 
jtwo  miles  in  length  between  two  huge  cliffs,  ap- 
parently rent  asunder  by  some  vast  convulsion 
of  nature.  This  convulsion  was,  in  my  own  view, 
that  of  the  deluge.  There  are  here,  and  through- 
out New  England,  no  eminent  proofs  of  volcanic 
violence,  nor  any  strong  exhibitions  of  the  power 
of  earthquakes.  Nor  has  history  recorded  any 
earthquake  or  volcano,  in  other  countries,  of  suf- 
ficient efficacy  to  produce  the  phenomena  of 
this  place.  The  objects  rent  asunder  are  too 
great,  the  ruin  is  too  vast  and  too  complete,  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  these  agents.  The 
change  appears  to  have  been  effected  when  the 
surface  of  the  earth  extensively  subsided ;  when 
countries  and  continents  assumed  a  new  lace ; 


and  a  general  commotion  of  the  elements  pro- 
duced a  disruption  of  some  mountains,  and  mer- 
ged others  beneath  the  common  level  of  desola- 
tion. Nothing  less  than  this  will  account  for 
the  sundering  of  a  long  range  of  great  rocks,  or 
rather  of  vast  mountains ;  or  for  the  existing  evi- 
dences of  the  immense  force,  by  which  the  rup- 
ture was  effected. 

The  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  formed  by  two 
rocks,  standing  perpendicularly,  at  the  distance 
of  twentytwo  feet  from  each  other;  one  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  the  other  about  twelve. 
Half  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  brook  which 
is  the  head  stream  of  the  Saco;  the  other  half, 
by  the  road.  The  stream  is  lost  and  invisible 
beneath  a  mass  of  fragments,  partly  blown  out  of 
the  road,  and  partly  thrown  down  by  some  great 
convulsion. 

When  we  entered  the  Notch,  we  were  struck 
with  the  wild  and  solemn  appearance  of  every- 
thing before  us.  The  scale,  on  which  all  the  ob- 
jects in  view  were  formed,  was  the  scale  of  gran- 
deur only.  The  rocks,  rude  and  ragged  in  a 
manner  rarely  paralleled,  were  fashioned  and 
piled  by  a  hand  operating  only  in  the  boldest  and 
most  irregular  manner.  As  we  advanced,  these 
appearances  increased  rapidly.  Huge  masses 
of  granite,  of  every  abrupt  form,  and  hoary  with 
a  moss  which  seemed  the  product  of  ages,  speedi- 
ly rose  to  a  mountainous  height.  Before  us,  the 
view  widened  fast  to  the  southeast.  Behind  us, 
it  closed  almost  instantaneously,  and  presented 
nothing  to  the  eye  but  an  impassable  barrier  of 
mountains. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the 
chasm,  we  saw,  in  full  view,  the  most  beautiful 
cascade,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  It  issued  from 
a  mountain  on  the  right,  about  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  subjacent  valley,  and  at  the  distance 
from  us  of  about  two  miles.  The  stream  ran 
over  a  series  of  rocks  almost  perpendicular,  with 
a  course  so  little  broken  as  to  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  uniform  current,  and  yet  so  far 
disturbed  as  to  be  perfectly  white.  The  sun 
shone  with  the  clearest  splendor,  from  a  station 
in  the  heavens  the  most  advantageous  to  our 
prospect;  and  the  cascade  glittered  down  the 
vast  steep,  like  a  stream  of  burnished  silver. 

At  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  entrance,  we  passed  a  brook,  known,  in 
this  region,  by  the  name  of  the  flume  ;  from  the 
strong  resemblance  to  that  object,  exhibited  by 
the  channel,  which  it  has  worn,  for  a  considera- 
ble length,  in  a  bed  of  rocks;  the  sides  being 
perpendicular  to  the  bottom.  This  elegant  piece 
of  water  we  determined  to  examine  further ;  and, 
alighting  from  our  horses,  we  walked  up  the  ac- 
clivity  perhaps  a  furlong.  The  stream  fell  from 
a  height  of  two  hundred  and  forty  or  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  over  three  precipices;  the 
second  receding  a  small  distance  from  the  front 
of  the  first,  and  the  third  from  that  of  the  second. 
Down  the  first  and  second  it  fell  in  a  single  cur- 
rent; and  down  the  third  in  three,  which  united 
their  streams,  at  the  bottom,  in  a  fine  basin, 
formed,  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  in  the  rocks  im- 
mediately beneath  us.     It  is  impossible  for  a 
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brook  of  this  size  to  be  modelled  into  more  di- 
versified or  more  delightful  forms ;  or  for  a  cas- 
cade to  descend  over  precipices  more  happily  fit- 
ted to  finish  its  beauty. 

The  cliffs,  together  with  a  level  at  their  foot, 
furnished  a  considerable  opening,  surrounded  by 
the  forest.     The  sunbeams,  penetrating  through 
the  trees,  painted  here  a  great  variety  of  fine  im- 
ages of  light,  and  edged  an  equally  numerous  and 
diversified  collection  of  shadows;   both  dancing 
on  the  waters,  and  alternately  silvering  and  ob- 
scuring their  course.     Purer  water  was  never 
seen.      Exclusively  of  its  murmurs,   the    world 
around  us  was  solemn  and  silent.     Everything 
assumed  the  character  of  enchantment;    and,  had 
I  been  educated  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  I 
should  scarcely  have  been  surprised  to  find  an 
assemblage   of  Dryads,   Najads   and    Oreades, 
sporting  on  the  little  plain  below  our  feet.     The 
purity  of  this  water  was  discernible,  not  only  by 
its  limpid  appearance,  and  its  taste,  but  from 
several  other  circumstances.      Its  course  is  wholly 
/>ver  hard  granite ;   and  the  rocks  and  the  stones", 
in  its  bed  and  at  its  side,  instead  of  being  cover- 
ed with  adventitious  substances,  were  washed 
perfectly  clean ;    and,  by  their  neat  appearance, 
added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

From  this  spot  the  mountains  speedily  be°-an 
to  open  with  increased  majesty;  and,  in  several 
instances,  rose  to  a  perpendicular  height  little 
jess  than  a  mile.  The  bosom  of  both  ranges  was 
overspread,  in  all  the  inferior  regions,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  evergreens  with  trees,  whose  leaves  are 
deciduous.  The  annual  foliage  had  been  already 
changed  by  the  frost.  Of  the  effects  of  this 
change  it  is,,  perhaps.,  impossible  for  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Great  Britain  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception, without  visiting  an  American  forest. 

In  this  country,  it  is  often  among  the  most 
splendid  beauties  of  nature.  All  the  leaves  of 
trees,  which  are  not  evergreens,  are,  by  the  first 
severe  frost.,  changed  from  their  verdure,  towards 
the  perfection  of  that  color,  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  ultimately  assuming,  through  yellow, 
c-range  and  red,  to  a  pretty  deep  brown.  As  the 
frost  affects  different  trees,  and  different  leaves 
of  the  same  tree,  in  very  different  degrees,  a  vast 
multitude  of  tinctures  is  commonly  found  on  those 
c-f  a  single  tree,  and  always  on  those  of  a  grove 
or  forest,  These  colors  also,  in  all  their  varie- 
ties, are  generally  full-  and,  in  many  instances, 
are  among  the  most  exquisite,  which  are  found 
;n  the  regions  of  nature.  Different  sorts  of  trees 
are  susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  this  beauty. 
Among  them,  the  maple  is  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished by  the  prodigious  varieties,  the  finished 
beauty,  and  the  intense  lustre  of  its  hues;  vary- 
ing through  all  the  dyes  between  a  rich  green  and 
the  most  perfect  crimson,  or,  more  definitely,  the 
fed  of  the  prismatic  image. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  annual  foliage  on 
these  mountains  had  been  already  changed  by 
the  frost.  Of  course,  the  darkness  of  the  ever- 
greens was  finely  illumined  by  the  brilliant  yel- 
low of  the  birch,  the  beech  and  the  cherry,  and 
the  more  brilliant  orange  and  crimson  of  the  ma- 
P'e.      The   effect  of  this  universal  diffusion  of 


gay  and  splendid  light,  was,  to  render  the  pre- 
ponderating deep  green  more  solemn.  The  mind, 
encircled  by  this  scenery,  irresistibly  remember- 
ed  that  the  light  was  the  light  of  decay,  autum- 
nal and  melancholy.  The  dark  was  the  gloom 
of  evening,  approximating  to  night.  Over  the 
whole  the  azure  of  the  sky  cast  a  deep,  misty 
blue;  blending,  towards  the  summit,  every  other 
hue,  and  predominating  over  all. 

As  the  eye  ascended  these  steeps,  the  light  de- 
cayed, and  gradually  ceased.  On  the  inferior 
summits  rose  crowns  of  conical  firs  and  spruces 
On  the  superior  eminences,  the  trees,  growing 
less  and  less,  yielded  to  the  chilling  atmosphere 
and  marked  the  limit  of  forest  vegetation.  Above' 
the  surface  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  shrubs, 
terminating,  at  a  still  higher  elevation,  in  a 
shroud  of  dark -colored  moss. 

As  we  passed  onward,  through  this  singular 
valley,  occasional  torrents,  formed  by  the  rains 
and  dissolving  snows,  at  the  close  of  winter,  had 
left  behind  them,  in  many  places,  perpetual  mon- 
uments of  their  progress,  in  perpendicular,  nar- 
row and  irregular  paths,  of  immense  length, 
where  they  had  washed  the  precipices  naked  and 
white,  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  the 
base.  Wrde  and  deep  chasms  also  met  the  eye, 
both  on  the  summits  and  the  sides;  and  strongly 
impressed  the  imagination  with  the  thought,  that 
a  hand  of  immeasurable  power  had  rent  asunder 
the  solid  rocks,  and  tumbled  them  into  the  sub- 
jacent valley.  Over  all,  hoary  cliffs,  rising  with 
proud  supremacy,  frowned  awfully  on  the  world 
below,  and  finished  the  landscape. 

By  our  side,  the  Saco  was  alternately  visible 
and  lost,  and  increased,  almost  at  every  step,  by 
the  junction  of  tributary  streams.  Its  course 
was  a  perpetual  cascade;  and,  with  its  sprightly 
murmurs,  furnished  the  only  contrast  to  the  see 
nery  around  us, — Dwight, 


MOUNT  VERNON, 
From  General  Washington's  house,  which 
stands  on  the  lofty  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in  a 
situation  more  magnificent  than  I  can  paint  to 
an  European  imagination,  I  have  seen  for  several 
hours  together,  in  a  summer's  evening,  hundreds, 
perhaps  I  might  say  thousands  of  sturgeon,  at  a 
great  he.ght  from  the  water  at  the  same  instant, 
so  that  the  quantity  in  the  river  must  have  been 
inconceivably  great;  but  notwithstanding  the 
rivers  in  Virginia  abound  with  fish,  they  are  by 
no  means  plentiful  at  table,  such  is  the  indolence 
of  the  inhabitants? 

Mr.  Lund  Washington,  a  relation  of  the  Gen- 
eral s  and  who  managed  all  his  affairs  during  his 
nine  years'  absence  with  the  army,  informed  me 
that  an  English  frigate  having  come  up  the  Po- 
tomac, a  party  was  landed  who  set  fire  to  and 
destroyed  some  gentlemen's  houses  on  the  Mary- 
land side  in  sight  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  General's 
house;  after  which  the  Captain,  (1  think  Cap- 
tain Graves,  of  the  Acteon)  sent  a  boat  on  shore 
to  the  General's,  demanding  a  large  supply  of 
provisions,  &c.  with  a  menace  of  burning  it  like- 
wise in  case  of  a  refusal.     To  this  message  Mr. 
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Lund  Washington  replied,  f<  that  when  the  Gen- 
eral engaged  in  the  contest  he  had  put  all  to  stake, 
and  was  well  aware  of  the  exposed  situation  of 
his  house  and  property,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  had  given  him  orders  by  no  means  to  comply 
with  any  such  demands,  for  that  he  would  make 
no  unworthy  compromise  with  the  enemy,  and 
was  ready  to  meet  the  fate  of  his  neighbors." 
The  Captain  was  highly  incensed  on  receiving 
this  answer,  and  removed  his  frigate  to  the  Vir- 
ginia shore ;  but  before  he  commenced  his  op- 
erations, he  sent  another  message  to  the  same 
purport,  offering  likewise  a  passport  to  Mr, 
Washington  to  come  on  board:  he  returned  ac- 
cordingly in  the  boat,  carrying  with  him  a  small 
present  of  poultry,  of  which  he  begged  the  Cap- 
tain's acceptance.  His  presence  produced  the 
best  effect,  he  was  hospitably  received  notwith- 
standing he  repeated  the  same  sentiments  with 
the  same  firmness.  The  Captain  expressed  his 
personal  respect  for  the  character  of  the  Gener- 
al, commending  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lund  Wash- 
ington, and  assured  him  nothing  but  his  having 
misconceived  the  terms  of  the  first  answer  could 
have  induced  him  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  taking  the  smallest  measure  offensive  to 
so  illustrious  a  character  as  the  General,  explain- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  real  or  supposed  provo- 
cations which  had  compelled  his  severity  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Washington, 
after  spending  some  time  in  perfect  harmony  on 
board,  returned,  and  instantly  despatched  sheep, 
hogs,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  other  articles  as 
a  present  to  the  English  frigate.  The  Transla- 
tor hopes  that  in  the  present  state  of  men  and 
measures  in  England,  Mr.  Graves,  or  whoever 
the  Captain  of  that  frigate  was,  will  neither  be 
offended  at  this  anecdote,  nor  be  afraid  to  own 
himself  the  actor  in  this  generous  transaction. 
Henry  IVth  supplied  Paris  with  provisions  whilst 
he  was  blockading  it! 


DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

On  Friday,  the  13th  of  December,  1799, 
while  attending  to  some  improvements  upon  his 
estate,  he  was  exposed  to  a  slight  rain,  by  which 
his  neck  and  hair  became  wet.  Unapprehensive 
of  danger  from  this  circumstance,  he  passed  the 
afternoon  in  his  usual  manner;  but  in  the  night 
he  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  windpipe.  The  disease  commenced  with  a 
violent  ague,  accompanied  with  some  pain  in 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  throat,  a  sense  of 

icture  in  the  same  part,  a  cough,  and  a  diffi- 
cult, rather  than  a  painful,  deglutition,  which 
were  soon  succeeded  by  a  fever,  and  a  quick 
and  laborious  respiration. 

Believing  bloodletting  to  be  necessary,  he 
procured  a  bleeder,  who  took  from  his  arm 
twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood ;  but  he  would 
not  permit  a  messenger  to  be  despatched  for  his 
family  physician  until  the  appearance  of  day. 
About  eleven  in  the  morning,  Dr.  Craik  arrived; 
and,  perceiving  the  extreme  danger  of  the  case, 
requested  that  two  consulting  physicians  should 
be  immediately  sent  for.     The  utmost  exertions 

14 


of  medical  skill  were  applied  in  vain.  Th« 
powers  of  life  were  manifestly  yielding  to  the 
force  of  the  disorder;  speaking,  which  was  pain- 
ful from  the  beginning,  became  almost  impracti- 
cable; respiration  became  more  and  more  con- 
tracted and  imperfect;  until  half  past  eleven  on 
Saturday  night,  when,  retaining  the  full  pos-r 
session  of  his  intellect,  he  expired  without  a 
struggle, 

Believing,  at  the  commencement  of  his  com-, 
plaint,  as  well  as  through  every  succeeding  stage 
of  it,  that  its  conclusion  would  be  mortal,  he 
submitted  to  the  exertions  made  for  his  recovery 
rather  as  a  duty  than  from  any  expectation  of 
their  efficacy.  Some  hours  before  his  death,  af- 
ter repeated  efforts  to  be  understood,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  expressing  a  desire  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  die  without  interruption.  After  it 
became  impossible  to  get  anything  down  his 
throat,  he  undressed  himself,  and  went  to  bed, 
there  to  die.  To  his  friend  and  physician,  Dr. 
Craik,  who  sat  on  his  bed,  and  took  his  head  in 
his  lap,  he  said  with  difficulty,  "  Doctor,  I  am 
dying,  and  have  been  dying  for  a  long  time;  but 
I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 

During  the  short  period  of  his  illness,  he  econ- 
omized his  time  in  arranging,  with  the  utmost 
serenity,  those  few  concerns  which  required  his 
attention,  and  anticipated  his  approaching  dis- 
solution with  every  demonstration  of  that  equa- 
nimity, for  which  his  life  was  so  uniformly  and 
singularly  conspicuous. 

The  deep  and  wide-spreading  grief,  occasion-, 
ed  by  this  melancholy  event,  assembled  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  first  of  Amer£ 
cans.  On  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  December, 
attended  by  military  honors  and  the  ceremonies, 
of  religion,  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  at  Mount  Vernon. 

So  short  was  his  illness,  that,  at  the  seat  of 
government,  the  intelligence  of  his  death  prece^ 
ded  that  of  his  indisposition.  It  was  first  com- 
municated by  a  passenger  in  the  stage  to  an  ac- 
quaintance whom  he  met  in  the  street,  and  the 
report  quickly  reached  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, which  was  then  in  session.  The  utmost 
dismay  and  affliction  were  displayed  for  a  few 
minutes,  after  which  a  member  stated  in  his 
place  the  melancholy  information  which  had 
been  received.  This  information,  he  said,  was 
not  certain,  but  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
believe  it  true. 

"After  receiving  intelligence,"  he  added, 
"  of  a  national  calamity  so  heavy  and  afflicting, 
the  house  of  representatives  can  be  but  ill  fitted 
for  public  business."  He  therefore  moved  an 
adjournment.  Both  houses  adjourned  until  the 
next  day. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  as  soon  as  the  orders 
were  read,  the  same  member  addressed  the  chair, 
and  afterwards  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  that  this  house  will  wait  upon 
the  president,  in  condolence  of  this  mournful 
event. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  speaker's  chair  be 
shrouded  with  black,  and  that  the  members  and 
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officers   of  the  house   wear  black  during    the 
session. 

"  Resolved,  that  a  committee,  in  conjunction 
with  one  from  the  senate,  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider on  the  most  suitable  manner  of  paying 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  Man  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens." 


GENERAL  WILLIAM  WASHINGTON. 

The  eclat  of  his  military  services  occasioned 
his  immediate  election  to  the  Legislature,  where 
it  soon  became  evident,  that  he  possessed  every 
requisite  to  render  himself  as  much  distinguished 
in  council,  as  he  had  been  in  the  field.  His 
intuitive  knowledge  was  great;  and  by  his  as- 
siduous application  to  business,  received  daily 
improvement.  His  friends,  who  clearly  per- 
eeived  that  he  possessed  far  greater  claims  to 
talent,  than  his  extreme  modesty  would  admit, 
were  anxious  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Government;  but,  it  was  in  vain  that  they 
essayed  to  excite  him  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  office.  "  My  ambition  is,"  he  constantly 
said,  "to  devote  my  services  to  my  country; 
but,  there  are  two  powerful  reasons  which  render 
it  impossible  for  me  to  aspire  to  the  honor  of 
governing  the  State.  The  first  is,  that  till  late- 
ly I  was  a  stranger  among  you;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  should  be  a 
native  of  the  land  on  which  he  presides.  Nor 
would  I,  on  the  score  of  qualification,  put  my 
talents  in  competition  with  those  of  many  able 
men,  who  are  ambitious  of  the  honor.  My  other 
reason  is  insurmountable.  If  I  were  elected 
Governor,  I  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  speech; 
and  I  know,  that  in  doing  so,  without  gaining 
credit  in  your  estimation,  the  consciousness  of 
inferiority  would  humble  me  in  my  own — / 
cannot  make  a  speech," 


LADIES  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

FROM    HALL'S    TRAVELS. 

Captain  Hall  found  the  ladies  of  Guayaquil 
^winging  from  the  roofs  of  the  apartments  in  large 
hammocks,  in  which  they  could  sit  or  recline, 
or  swing  themselves  as  they  felt  inclined.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  their  favorite  occupation ;  for, 
ip  one  house  which  the  captain  entered,  lie  found 
three  generations  swinging  together  in  the  same 
apartment.  Across  one  corner  swung  the  grand- 
mother, stretched  out  at  her  ease ;  the  mother 
was  in  a  single  hammock  across  the  room,  and 
three  young  ladies,  the  daughters,  were  in  a  joint- 
stock  one,  which  extended  the  whole  length. 
Captain  Hall,  at  whose  entrance  the  ladies  did 
not  cease  their  vibrations,  found  some  difficulty 
in  working  his  way  to  a  sofa  at  the  other  end  of 
the  apartment.  They  paused  till  the  introduc- 
tions had  taken  place,  and  that  instant  they  were 
off  again  in  full  swing. 

The  ladies  of  Guayaquil  are  the  flowers  of 
South  American  beauty;  they  are  finely  formed, 
thejr  hair  is  light  and  their  eyes  blue;  and  even 
the  old  grandmother   iu   the  hammock  had  a 


bloom  on  her  countenance  which  is  seldom  found 
in  tropical  countries  even  in  young  women 
They  seem,  too,  to  be  as  amiable  as  they  are  fair ; 
indeed,  it  is  matter  of  common  observation  in  all 
countries,  that  the  dispositions  of  females  are  in 
unison  with  their  forms  and  appearances.  One 
little  trait  cannot  be  better  or  more  briefly  told 
than  in  Captain  Hall's  own  words.  He  had 
been  introduced  to  a  numerous  party,  of  which 
some  were  swinging,  and  others  sitting  on  a 
large  sofa;  and  they  were  all  engaged  in  that 
strictly  amusing  conversation  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  place.  After  the  Captain  and  his 
friends  had  been  introduced,  and  the  conversation 
had  been  resumed,  a  daughter,  a  young  married 
lady,  came  tripping  into  the  room,  and  with  a 
pretty  and  mirthful  expression  of  countenance,  and 
much  elegance  of  manner,  went  round  the  com- 
pany, and  begged  to  let  fall  a  few  drops  of  laven- 
der-water on  their  handkerchiefs.  To  each  per- 
son she  added  something  appropriate  in  a  neat 
and  graceful  way,  beginning  with  the  strangers, 
to  whom  she  gave  a  kind  welcome,  and  hoped 
that  their  stay  would  be  long  and  agreeable. 
She  retired  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  company, 
who  were  delighted  with  the  manner  in  which 
!  she  had  done  the  honors  of  the  house ;  but  she 
returned  immediately,  bringing  with  her  a  gui- 
tar, which  she  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
lady,  her  friend,  who  had  just  come  in,  and  then 
dropped  off  modestly  and  quietly  to  the  further 
end  of  the  great  sofa. 

CITY  HABITS. 
A  gentleman  from  Boston,  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend  in  the  country,  speaking  of  the  times, 
observed  that  his  wife  had  lately  expended  $50 
for  a  habit.  His  friend  replied,  "here  in  the 
country  we  do  n't  allow  our  wives  to  get  into 
such  habits." 


PUNCTUATION. 

When  Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  of  Newburyport, 
wrote  his  famous  book,  entitled,  "  A  Pikel  for 
the  Knowing  Ones,"  there  happened  to  be 
many  heresies,  schisms,  and  false  doctrines 
abroad  in  the  land,  regarding  punctuation;  and 
as  many  diverse  systems  appeared,  for  the  loca- 
tion of  commas,  semicolons,  periods,  dashes,  etc 
as  there  were  works  published.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  and  to  give  every  one  an  opportu- 
nity of  suiting  himself,  his  lordship  left  out  all 
marks  of  punctuation  from  the  body  of  his  work, 
and  at  the  ending  of  the  book,  had  printed  four 
or  five  pages  of  nothing  but  stops  and  pauses, 
with  which  he  said  the  reader  could  pepper  his 
dish  as  he  chose. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  CHAUNCY. 

Dr.  Cooper,  who  was  a  man  of  accomplished 
manners,  and  fond  of  society,  was  able,  by  the 
aid  of  his  fine  talents,  to  dispense  with  some  of 
the  severe  study  that  others  engaged  in.  This, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  envy  and  malice  of 
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the  world,  and  it  was  eaid,  in  a  kind  of  petulant 
and  absurd  exaggeration,  that  he  used  to  walk 
to  the  south-end  of  a  Saturday,  and,  if  he  saw  a 
man  riding  into  town  in  a  black  coat,  would 
stop,  and  ask  him  to  preach  the  next  day.  Dr. 
Chauncy  was  a  close  student,  very  absent,  and 
very  irritable.  On  these  traits  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  two  clergymen,  a  servant  of  Dr. 
Chauncy  laid  a  scheme  for  obtaining  a  particu- 
lar object  from  his  master.  Scipio  went  into 
his  master's  study  one  morning  to  receive  some 
directions,  which  the  doctor  having  given,  re- 
sumed his  writing,  but  the  servant  still  remain- 
ed. The  master,  looking  up  a  few  minutes  af- 
terwards, and  supposing  he  had  just  come  in, 
said,  "  Scipio,  what  do  you  want  1 "  "I 
want  a  new  coat,  massa."  "  Well,  go  to  Mrs. 
Chauncy,  and  tell  her  to  give  you  one  of  my  old 
coats;  "  and  was  again  absorbed  in  his  studies. 
The  servant  remained  fixed.  After  a  while, 
the  doctor,  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  saw  him 
again,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  and  said,  "  What 
do  you  want,  Scip.  1"  "I  want  a  new  coat, 
massa."  ',*  Well,  go  to  my  wife,  and  ask  her 
to  give  you  one  of  my  old  coats;  "  and  fell  to 
writing  once  more.  Scipio  remained  in  the 
same  posture.  After  a  few  moments,  the  doctor 
looked  towards  him,  and  repeated  the  former 
question,  "  Scipio,  what  do  you  want  1  "  "I 
want  a  new  coat,  massa."  It  now  flashed  over 
the  doctor's  mind,  that  there  was  something  of 
Repetition  in  this  dialogue.  "  Why,  have  I 
not  told  you  before  to  ask  Mrs.  Chauncy  to  give 
you  one  t  Getaway."  "  Yes,  massa,  but  I  no 
want  a  black  coat."  "  Not  want  a  black  coat ! 
why  not  1"  "Why,  massa, — I  'fraid  to  tell 
you — but  I  do  n't  want  a  black  coat."  "What  's 
the  reason  you  do  n't  want  a  black  coat  1  tell 
me  directly."  "  O  !  massa,  I  do  n't  want  a 
black  coat,  but  I  'fraid  to  tell  the  reason,  you 
so  passionate."  "  You  rascal !  will  you  tell 
me  the  reason  1 "  "  O  !  massa,  I  'm  sure  you 
be  angry."  "  If  I  had  my  cane  here,  you  vil- 
lain, I  'd   break  your  bones  :   will  you  tell   me 


what    you    mean 


'fraid  to    tell  you, 


massa;  I  know  you  be  angry."  The  doctor's 
impatience  was  now  highly  irritated,  and  Scipio, 
perceiving,  by  his  glance  at  the  tongs,  that  he 
might  find  a  substitute  for  the  cane,  and  that 
he  was  sufficiently  excited,  said,  "  Well,  mas- 
sa, you  make  me  tell,  but  I  know  you  be 
angry — I  'fraid,  massa,  if  I  wear  another  black 
coat,  Dr.  Cooper  ask  me  to  preach  for  him  !  " 
This  unexpected  termination  realized  the 
servant's  calculation;  his  irritated  master 
burst  into  a  laugh, — "  Go,  you  rascal,  get  my 
hat  and  cane,  and  tell  Mrs.  Chauncy  she  may 
give  you  a  coat  of  any  color;  a  red  one  if  you 
choose."  Away  went  the  negro  to  his  mistress, 
and  the  doctor  to  tell  the  story  to  his  friend,  Dr. 
Cooper. 

MATHER  BYLES. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  Mr.  Byles, 
under  suspicion  of  being  a  Tory,  was  confined 
to  his  own  house,  and  a  guard  was  placed  over 


him  there  for  a  week.  A  short  time  after 
another  guard  was  placed  over  him,  and  again 
dismissed.  Upon  this  occasion  the  doctor  ob- 
served with  his  usual  cheei fulness,  that  he  was 
guarded,  reguarded,  and  disregarded. 


GRACE. 

Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  child,  found  the  long 
graces  used  by  his  father  before  and  after  meals 
very  tedious ;  one  day,  after  the  winter's  provi- 
sions had  been  salted,  "  I  think,  father,"  said 
Benjamin,  "  if  you  were  to  say  Grace  over  the 
whole  cask  once  for  all — it  would  be  a  vast 
saving  of  time." 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CUSTOM  OF 
WHITEWASHING. 

When  a  young  couple  are  about  to  enter  into 
the  matrimonial  state,  a  never-failing  article  in 
the  marriage  treaty  is,  that  the  lady  shall  have 
and  enjoy  the  free  and  unmolested  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  whitewashing,  with  all  its  ceremo- 
nials, privileges  and  appurtenances.  A  young 
woman  would  forego  the  most  advantageous  con- 
nexion, and  even  disappoint  the  warmest  wish 
of  her  heart,  rather  than  resign  the  invaluable 
right.  You  would  wonder  what  this  privilege 
of  whitewashing  is: — I  will  endeavor  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  ceremony,  as  I  have  seen  it  per- 
formed. 

There  is  no  season  of  the  year,  in  which  the 
lady  may  not  claim  her  privilege,  if  she  pleases; 
but  the  latter  end  of  May  is  most  generally  fixed 
upon  for  the  purpose.  The  attentive  husband 
may  judge,  by  certain  prognostics,  when  the 
storm  is  nigh  at  hand.  When  the  lady  is  un- 
usually fretful,  finds  fault  with  the  servants,  is 
discontented  with  the  children,  and  complains 
much  of  the  filthiness  of  everything  about  her — » 
these  are  signs  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected; 
yet  they  are  not  decisive,  as  they  sometimes 
come  on  and  go  off  again,  without  producing  any 
further  effect. 

But  if,  when  the  husband  rises  in  the  morning, 
he  should  observe  in  the  yard  a  wheelbarrow, 
with  a  quantity  of  lime  in  it,  or  should  see  cer- 
tain buckets  with  lime  dissolved  in  water,  there 
is  then  no  time  to  be  lost ;  he  immediately  locks 
up  the  apartment  or  closet,  where  his  papers  or 
his  private  property  are  kept,  and,  putting  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  betakes  himself  to  flight;  for 
a  husband,  however  beloved,  becomes  a  perfect 
nuisance  during  this  season  of  female  rage ;  his 
authority  is  superseded,  his  commission  is  sus- 
pended, and  the  very  scullion,  who  cleans  the 
brasses  in  the  kitchen,  becomes  of  more  consid- 
eration and  importance  than  he.  He  has  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  abdicate,  and  run  from  an  evil, 
which  he  can  neither  prevent  nor  mollify. 

The  husband  gone,  the  ceremony  begins.  The 
walls  are,  in  a  few  minutes,  stripped  of  their  fur- 
niture; paintings,  prints  and  looking-glasses 
lie  in  a  huddled  heap  about  the  floors ;  the  cur- 
tains are  torn  from  the  testers,  the  beds  crammed 
into  the  windows;   chairs  and  tables,  bedsteads 
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and  cradles,  crowd  the  yard;  and  the  garden 
fence  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  carpets,  blan- 
kets, cloth  cloaks,  old  coats  and  ragged  breeches. 

Here,  may  be  seen  the  lumber  of  the  kitchen, 
forming  a  dark  and  confused  mass ;  for  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  gridirons  and  frying-pans, 
rusty  shovels  and  broken  tongs,  spits  and  pots, 
and  the  fractured  remains  of  rush-bottomed 
chairs.  There,  a  closet  has  disgorged  its  con- 
tents— cracked  tumblers,  broken  wine-glasses, 
phials  of  forgotten  physic,  papers  of  unknown 
powders,  seeds  and  dried  herbs,  handfuls  of  old 
corks,  tops  of  teapots,  and  stoppers  of  departed 
decanters; — from  the  rag-hole  in  the  garret  to 
the  rat-hole  in  the  cellar,  no  place  escapes  un- 
i-umaged. 

This  ceremony  completed,  and  the  house  tho- 
roughly evacuated,  the  next  operation  is,  to 
smear  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  every  room  and 
closet  with  brushes  dipped  in  a  solution  of  lime, 
called  whitewash;  to  pour  buckets  of  water 
over  every  floor,  and  scratch  all  the  partitions 
and  wainscots  with  rough  brushes  wet  with  soap- 
suds, and  dipped  in  stone-cutter's  sand.  The 
windows  by  no  means  escape  the  general  deluge. 
A  servant  scrambles  out  upon  the  penthouse,  at 
the  risk  of  her  neck,  and,  with  a  mug  in  her 
hand  and  a  bucket  within  reach,  she  dashes  away 
innumerable  gallons  of  water  against  the  glass 
panes,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  passengers  in 
the  street. 

I  have  been  told,  that  an  action  at  law  was 
once  brought  against  one  of  these  water-nymphs, 
by  a  person  who  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes  spoiled 
iby  this  operation ;  but,  after  along  argument, 
it  was  determined  by  the  whole  court,  that  the 
action  would  not  lie,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant 
was  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal  right,  and  not  an- 
swerable for  the  consequences ;  and  so  the  poor 
.gentleman  was  doubly  nonsuited;  for  he  lost  not 
only  his  suit  of  clothes,  but  his  suit  at  law. 

These  smearings  and  scratchings,  washings 
and  dashings,  being  duly  performed,  the  next 
,ceremony  is,  to  cleanse  and  replace  the  distract- 
ed furniture.  You  may  have  seen  a  house-rais- 
ing, or  a  ship-launch,  when  all  the  hands  within 
reach  are  collected  together;  recollect,  if  you 
.can,  the  hurry,  bustle,  confusion  and  noise  of 
such  a  scene,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  this 
^cleaning  match.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the 
sole  object  is  to  make  things  clean ;  it  matters 
.not  how  many  useful,  ornamental  or  valuable  ar- 
ticles are  mutilated,  or  suffer  death,  under  the 
operation;  a  mahogany  chair  and  carved  frame 
.undergo  the  same  discipline;  they  are  to  be 
made  clean  at  all  events ;  but  their  preservation 
is  not  worthy  of  attention. 

For  instance,  a  fine  large  engraving  is  laid  flat 
upon  the  floor;  smaller  prints  are  piled  upon  it, 
and  the  superincumbent  weight  cracks  the  glasses 
,of  the  lower  tier;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence. 
A  valuable  picture  is  placed  leaning  against  the 
fcharp  corner  of  a  table ;  others  are  made  to  lean 
against  that,  until  the  pressure  of  the  whole, 
forces  the  corner  of  the  table  through  the  can- 
vass of  the  first.  The  frame  and  glass  of  a  fine 
print  are  to  be  cleaned;    the  spirit  and  oil,  used 


on  this  occasion,  are  suffered  to  leak  through 
and  spoil  the  engraving;  no  matter,  if  the  glass 
is  clean,  and  the  frame  shine,  it  is  sufficient:  the 
rest  is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  An  able 
mathematician  has  made  an  accurate  calculation, 
founded  on  long  experience,  and  has  discovered 
that  the  losses  and  destruction  incident  to  two 
whitewashings,  are  equal  to  one  removal,  and 
three  removals  equal  to  one  fire. 

The  cleaning  frolic  over,  matters  begin  to  re- 
sume their  pristine  appearance.  The  storm 
abates,  and  all  would  be  well  again;  but  it  is 
impossible  that  so  great  a  convulsion,  in  so  small 
a  community,  should  not  produce  some  further 
effects.  For  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  ope- 
ation,  the  family  are  usually  afflicted  with  sore 
throats  or  sore  eyes,  occasioned  by  the  caustic 
quality  of  the  lime,  or  with  severe  colds  from  the 
exhalations  of  wet  floors  or  damp  walls. 

I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  was  fond  of  account- 
ing for  everything  in  a  philosophical  way.  He  con- 
sidered this,  which  I  have  called  a  custom,  as  a 
real  periodical  disease,  peculiar  to  the  climate. 
His  train  of  reasoning  was  ingenious  and  whim- 
sical, but  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  give  you  the  de- 
tail. The  result  was,  that  he  found  the  distem- 
per to  be  incurable ;  but,  after  much  study,  he 
conceived  he  had  discovered  a  method  to  divert 
the  evil  he  could  not  subdue.  For  this  purpose, 
he  caused  a  small  building,  about  twelve  feet 
square,  to  be  erected  in  his  garden,  and  furnish- 
ed with  some  ordinary  chairs  and  tables;  and  a 
few  prints  of  the  cheapest  sort  were  hung  against 
the  walls. 

His  hope  was,  that,  when  the  whitewashing 
frenzy  seized  the  females  of  his  family,  they  might 
repair  to  this  apartment,  and  scrub  and  smear 
and  scour  to  their  hearts'  content;  and  so  spend 
the  violence  of  the  disease  in  this  outpost,  while 
he  enjoyed  himself  in  quiet  at  head-quarters. 
But  the  experiment  did  not  answer  his  expecta- 
tion. It  was  impossible  it  should  ;  since  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  gratification  consists  in  the  la- 
dy's having  an  uncontrolled  right  to  torment  her 
husband,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  turn  him 
out  of  doors,  and  take  the  reins  of  government 
into  her  own  hands. 

There  is  a  much  better  contrivance  than  this 
of  the  philosopher,  which  is,  to  cover  the  walls  of 
the  house  with  paper:  this  is  generally  done; 
and,  though  it  cannot  abolish,  it  at  least  shortens, 
the  period  of  female  dominion.  The  paper  is 
decorated  with  flowers  of  various  fancies,  and 
made  so  ornamental,  that  the  women  have  ad- 
mitted the  fashion  without  perceiving  the  de- 
sign. 

There  is  also  another  alleviation  of  the  hus- 
band's distress;  he  generally  has  the  privilege 
of  a  small  room  or  closet  for  his  books 'and  pa- 
pers, the  key  of  which  he  is  allowed  to  keep. 
This  is  considered  as  a  privileged  place,  and 
stands  like  the  land  of  Goshen  amid  the  plagues 
of  Egypt.  But  then  he  must  be  extremely  cau- 
tious, and  ever  on  his  guard;  for,  should  he  in* 
advertently  go  abroad,  and  leave  the  key  in  his 
door,  the  housemaid,  who  is  always  on  the  watch 
for  such  an  opportunity,  immediately  enters  in 
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triumph,  with  buckets,  brooms  and  brushes; 
takes  possession  of  the  premises,  and  forthwith 
puts  all  his  books  and  papers  to  rights — to  his 
utter  confusion,  and  sometimes  serious  detriment. 
Hopkinson. 


FRANKLIN'S  FIRST  ENTRANCE  INTO 
PHILADELPHIA. 

I  have  entered  into  the  particulars  of  my 
voyage,  and  shall,  in  like  manner,  describe  my 
first  entrance  into  this  city,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  compare  beginnings  so  little  auspicious 
with  the  figure  I  have  since  made. 

On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  in  my 
working  dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come 
by  sea.  I  was  covered  with  dirt;  my  pockets 
were  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings ;  I  was  un- 
acquainted with  a  single  soul  in  the  place,  and 
knew  not  where  to  seek  a  lodging.  Fatigued 
with  walking,  rowing,  and  having  passed  the 
night  without  sleep,  I  was  extremely  hungry, 
and  all  my  money  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar, 
and  about  a  shilling's  w  jrth  of  coppers,  which  I 
gave  to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage.  As  I  had 
assisted  them  in  rowing,  they  refused  it  at  first; 
but  1  insisted  on  their  taking  it.  A  man  is 
sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has  little  than 
when  he  has  much  money;  probably  because,  in 
the  first  case,  he  is  desirous  of  concealing  his 
poverty. 

I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  looking 
eagerly  on  both  sides,  till  I  came  to  Market 
Street,  where  I  met  with  a  child  with  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Often  had  I  made  my  dinner  on  dry 
bread.  I  inquired  where  he  had  bought  it,  and 
went  straight  to  the  baker's  shop,  which  he  point- 
ed out  to  me.  I  asked  for  some  biscuits,  ex- 
pecting to  find  such  as  we  had  at  B  ston ;  but 
they  made,  it  seems,  none  of  that  sort  at  Phila- 
delphia. 1  then  asked  for  a  threepenny  loaf. 
They  made  no  loaves  of  that  price.  Finding 
myself  ignorant  of  the  prices,  as  well  as  of  the 
different  kinds  of  bread,  1  desired  him  to  let  me 
have  threepenny-worth  of  bread  of  some  kind  or 
other.  He  gave  me  three  large  rolls.  I  was 
surprised  at  receiving  so  much:  I  took  them, 
however,  and,  having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  I 
walked  on  with  a  roll  under  each  arm,  eating 
a  third.  In  this  manner  I  went  through  Market 
Street  to  Fourth  Street,  and  passed  the  house 
of  Mr.  Read,  the  father  of  my  future  wife.  She 
was  standing  at  the  door,  observed  me,  and 
thought,  with  reason,  that  I  made  a  very  sin- 
gular and  grotesque  appearance. 

I  then  turned  the  corner,  and  went  through 
Chesnut  Street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way ;  and, 
having  made  this  round,  I  found  myself  again  on 
Market  Street  wharf,  near  the  boat  in  which  I 
arrived.  I  stepped  into  it  to  take  a  draught  of 
the  river  water;  and,  finding  myself  satisfied 
with  my  first  roll,  I  gave  the  other  two  to  a  wo- 
man and  her  child,  who  had  come  down  with  us 
in  the  boat,  and  was  waiting  to  continue  her 
journey.  Thus  refreshed,  I  regained  the  street, 
which  was  now  full  of  well-dressed  people,  all  go- 
ing the  same  way.      I  joined  them,  and  was 


thus  led  to  a  large  Quakers'  meeting-house  near 
the  market  place.  I  sat  down  with  the  rest,- 
and,  after  looking  round  me  for  some  time,  hear- 
ing nothing  said,  and  being  drowsy  from  my 
last  night's  labor  and  want  of  rest,  I  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep.  In  this  state  I  continued  till  the! 
assembly  dispersed,  when  one  of  the  congrega- 
tion had  the  goodness  to  wake  me.  This  was 
consequently  the  first  house  I  entered,  or  in 
which  I  slept,  at  Philadelphia. 

GENERAL  ARNOLD. 

During  the  traitor  Arnold's  predatory  opera- 
tions in  Virginia,  in  1781,  he  took  an  American* 
captain  prisoner.  After  some  general  conver- 
sation, he  asked  the  captain  "  what  he  thought 
the  Americans  would  do  with  him  if  they  caught 
him."  The  captain  declined  at  first  giving  him 
an  answer;  but  upon  being  repeatedly  urged,  he 
said,  "  Why,  sir,  if  I  must  answer  the  question, 
you  will  excuse  my  telling  you  the  truth ;  if  my 
countrymen  should  catch  you,  I  believe  they 
would  first  cut  off  your  lame  leg,  which  was 
wounded  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  virtue  at 
Quebec,  and  bury  it  with  the  honors  of  war,  and 
afterwards  hang  the  remainder  of  your  body  on? 
a  gibbet." 

EVENING  PARTY  IN  TEPICO,  MEXICO 

FROM    HALL'S    TRAVELS. 

Across  the  upper  end  of  a  large  room,  and  for 
some  distance  along  the  sides,  were  seated  tire' 
ladies,  about  twenty  in  number,  in  a  compact 
line,  and  glued,  as  it  were,  to  the  wall.  Some- 
times, in  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  gentleman 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  station  amongst  the  la- 
dies, but  he  was  geuerally  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, or  a  very  determined  stranger.  In  each 
corner  of  the  room  was  placed  a  small  stones 
table,  on  which  stood  a  dingy  tallow-candle,  the 
feeble  glimmer  of  which  gave  a  dismal  light  to- 
the  apartment ;  but  by  an  incongruity  character-- 
istic  of  the  country,  the  candlestick  was  large 
and  handsome,  and  made  of  massy  silver.  Be* 
hind  the  light,  in  a  glass  case,  was  displayed  art 
image  of  the  Virgin,  dressed  up  as  Nuestra  Se- 
nora  de  Guadalope,  the  patron  saint  of  Mexico,- 
almost  suffocated  with  a  profusion  of  tawdry 
artificial  flowers.  The  line  of  ladies  on  one  side 
reached  to  the  door,  and,  on  the  side  opposite,  tc 
a  table  about  half-way  along  the  room,  on  which 
were  placed  wine  and  water,  gentlemen's  hatsy 
and  ladies'  shawls.  Against  one  of  the  corner 
tables  rested  a  guitar;  and  it  seldom  happened 
that  there  was  not  some  person  present  ready  to 
play  a  popular  tune,  or  to  accompany  the  ladies, 
many  of  whom  sung  very  prettily.  This  occasion- 
al music  went  on  without  interrupting  the  conver- 
sation; indeed,  the  sound  of  the  guitar  amongst 
the  Spaniards  or  their  descendants  is  so  familiar,- 
that  it  acts  more  as  a  stimulus  or  accompaniment 
to  conversation,  than  as  an  interruption.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  room  was  a  card-table,  where 
most  of  the  gentlemen  played  at  a  game  called 
Monte.     The  Bpace  in  the  middle  of  the  room1 
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feemed  to  be  allotted  aa  a  play-ground  for  the 
children  of  the  house,  and  those  of  many  removes 
in  consanguinity.  The  nurses,  too,  and  the  old 
servants  of  the  family,  used  the  privilege  of  walk- 
ing in  and  out;  and  sometimes  they  addressed 
themselves  to  such  of  the  company  as  happened 
to  be  seated  near  the  door*  It  may  be  remarked 
here,  that  in  all  those  countries,  a  degree  of  fami- 
liarity is  allowed  between  the  servants  and  their 
superiors,  of  which,  in  England,  there  is  no  ex- 
ample in  any  rank  of  life. 


KNICKERBOCKER'S  DESCRIPTION  OF 
TEA-PARTIES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  company  commonly  assembled  at  three 
o'clock,  and  went  away  about  six;  unless  it  was 
in  winter  time,  when  the  fashionable  hours  were 
a  little  earlier,  that  the  ladies  might  get  home 
before  dark.  The  tea-table  was  crowned  with 
a  huge  earthen  dish,  well  stored  with  slices  of 
fat  pork,  fried  brown,  cut  up  into  morsel!;!,  and 
swimming  in  gravy.  The  company,  being  seat- 
ed around  the  genial  board,  and  each  furnished 
with  a  fork,  evinced  their  dexterity  in  lanching 
at  the  fattest  pieces  in  this  mighty  dish; — in 
much  the  same  manner  as  sailors  harpoon  por- 
poises at  sea,  or  our  Indians  spear  salmon  in  the 
lakes.  Sometimes  the  table  was  graced  with 
immense  apple-pies,  or  saucers  full  of  preserved 
peaches  and  pears ;  but  it  was  always  sure  to 
boast  an  enormous  dish  of  balls  of  sweetened 
dough,  fried  in  hog's  fat,  and  called  dough-nuts, 
—a  delicious  kind  of  cake,  at  present  scarce 
known  in  the  city,  excepting  in  genuine  Dutch 
families. 

The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  delft  tea- 
pot, ornamented  with  paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  tending  pigs — with 
boats  sailing  in  Lhe  air,  and  houses  built  in  the 
clouds,  and  sundry  other  ingenious  Dutch  fanta- 
sies. The  beaux  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  adroitness  in  replenishing  this  pot,  from  a 
huge  copper  tea-kettle,  which  would  have  made 
the  pigmy  macaronies  of  these  degenerate  days 
sweat  merely  to  look  at  it.  To  sweeten  the  bev- 
erage, a  lump  of  sugar  was  laid  beside  each  cup ; 
and  the  company  alternately  nibbled  and  sipped 
with  great  decorum,  until  an  improvement  was 
introduced  by  a  shrewd  and  economic  old  lady, 
— which  was,  to  suspend  a  large  lump  directly 
over  the  tea-table,  by  a  string  from  the  ceiling, 
so  that  it  could  be  swung  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
At  these  primitive  tea-parties,  the  utmost  pro- 
priety and  dignity  of  deportment  prevailed.  No 
flirting  nor  coquetting,  no  gambling  of  old  ladies, 
nor  hoyden  chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones 
— no  self-satisfied  struttings  of  wealthy  gentle- 
men, with  their  brains  in  their  pockets,  nor 
amusing  conceits,  and  monkey  divertisements, 
of  smart,  young  gentlemen,  with  no  brains  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  the  young  ladies  seated  them- 
selves demurely  in  their  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
and  knit  their  own  woollen  stockings;  nor  ever 
opened  their  lips,  excepting  to  say,  "  Yes,  sir," 
or  "  Yes,  madam,"  to  any  question  that  was  ask- 
ed them;   behaving,   in  all  things,  like  decent, 


well  educated  damsels.  As  to  the  gentlemen 
each  of  them  tranquilly  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  blue  and 
white  tiles,  with  which  the  fire-places  were  dec* 
orated. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  with- 
out confusion.  They  were  carried  home  by  their 
own  carriages,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles 
nature  had  provided  them,  excepting  such  of  the 
wealthy  as  could  afford  to  keep  a  wagon.  The 
gentlemen  gallantly  attended  their  fair  ones  te 
their  respective  abodes,  and  took  leave  of  them 
at  the  door. — Irving. 


NOTHING  REMARKABLE. 
"  I  rise,  Sir,  for  information/'  said  a  very 
grave  member  of  a  legislative  body,  who  then 
made  no  great  figure  in  the  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  but  has  since  far  outgrown  in  po* 
litical  importance  both  his  own  and  his  neigh- 
bor's expectations.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
it,"  said  a  by-stander,  "for  no  man  wants  it 
more." 


SLAUGHTER  FIELD  OF  BUENOS 
AYRES. 

FROM    HEAD'S    NOTES. 

The  slaughter  field  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  objects  about  the  place.  It  is 
a  field  of  about  five  acres,  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  covered  with  dust  and  mud.  In  one 
part  of  it,  there  is  a  large  inclosure  or  corral, 
divided  into  different  cells,  which  contain  the 
beasts  marked  out  for  slaughter. 

When  Captain  Head  passed  it  by  day,  or  in 
the  evening,  there  was  not  a  human  being  to  be 
seen.  The  cattle,  up  to  their  knees  in  mud, 
with  nothing  to  eat,  standing  under  the  burning 
sun,  lowing,  or  rather  roaring  at  each  other. 
Blood  literally  "  lay  in  lakes"  around;  each  of 
them  marked  the  spot  where  a  bullock  had  been 
slaughtered;  and  the  large  white  gulls  with 
which  the  place  was  thronged,  seemed  to  feast  in 
plenty;  some  of  them  were  pecking  the  blood, 
and  others  were  standing  on  tiptoe,  flapping 
their  wings  to  recover  their  appetite.  These 
birds,  aided  by  pigs  and  dogs,  cleared  away  the 
blood  each  day,  so  that  on  the  next  morning  there 
was  none  to  be  seen. 

Early  in  the  morning,  horses,  with  the  lasso 
ready  in  the  saddle,  were  standing  around  the 
corral;  and  the  mataderos,  or  cattle  killers, 
were  lying  about  smoking  their  cigars,  and  wait- 
ing the  signal  from  the  clock  of  the  Recoleta. 
When  that  signal  was  given,  says  Captain  Head, 
"  the  men  all  vaulted  on  their  horses,  the  gates 
of  the  cells  were  opened,  and  in  a  few  seconds, 
there  was  a  scene  of  confusion  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  describe.  Every  man  had  a  wild 
bullock  at  the  end  of  his  lasso;  some  of  these 
animals  were  running  away  from  the  horses,- and 
some  were  running  at  them;  many  were  roaring, 
some  were  hamstrung  and  running  about  upon 
their  stumps;  some  were  killed  and  skinned, 
while   occasionally  one  would  break  the  laeeo. 
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The  horse  would  often  fall  upon  his  rider,  and 
the  bullock  endeavor  to  regain  his  liberty,  un- 
til the  horseman,  at  full  speed,  caught  him  with 
his  lasso,  tripping  him  off  the  ground  in  a  man- 
ner that  might  apparently  break  every  bone  in 
his  body.  I  was  more  than  once  in  the  middle 
of  this  odd  scene,  and  was  really  sometimes 
obliged  to  gallop  for  my  life,  without  exactly 
knowing  where  to  go,  for  it  was  often  Scylla 
and  Charybdis." 

BENJAMIN  WEST  IN  ITALY. 

Messrs.  Jackson  and  Rutherford,  on  whom 
he  had  a  letter  of  credit  for  the  amount  of  his 
little  fortune,  furnished  him  with  recommenda- 
tions to  Cardinal  Albani  and  some  other  persons 
of  talent  and  large  consideration  in  Rome.  He 
arrived  in  that  city  on  the  10th  of  July,  1760, 
being  then  nearly  twentytvvo  years  old.  Almost 
fifteen  years  had  passed  since  his  first  childish 
attempts  at  drawing,  and  six  years  since  he 
had  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  profession  of 
painting  with  unremitting  application.  A  mis- 
taken report  having  spread  that  an  American 
savage  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  study  the 
arts  in  Italy,  he  was  at  once  an  object  of  general 
curiosity  and  interest.  The  Irish  gentry  in 
Rome,  on  hearing  his  name,  at  first  mistook 
him  for  West,  the  chief  director  of  the  Dublin 
Academy,  who  had  obtained  the  prize  for  draw- 
ing the  human  figure  when  a  student  in  the  Acad- 
emy at  Paris.  But  when  Mengs,  the  painter, 
requested  to  see  a  sketch  of  his  drawing,  he  was 
obliged  to  own  to  an  English  gentleman,  his 
friend,  that  his  want  of  practice  from  the  naked 
model  and  antique  statues,  rendered  him  incapa- 
ble of  producing  a  drawing  like  those  of  other 
students.  This  fact  shows  that  his  progress  in 
America  had  been  made  upon  canvass,  and  with 
the  oil  pencils  only;  excepting  the  mere  chalk- 
ing in  the  outlines  of  his  sitters.  We  may  pre- 
sume, that  in  perspective  and  anatomy,  as  well 
as  in  drawing  the  living  model,  he  had  little  or 
no  opportunity  of  acquirement.  Dr.  Shippen 
did  not  deliver  the  first  lecture  on  anatomy  and 
surgery,  in  Philadelphia,  until  1764,  four  years 
after  West  had  sailed  for  Ttaly.  The  merits  of 
his  Death  of  Socrates,  and  Trial  of  Susannah, 
must  have  been  confined  to  character,  expression, 
and  composition:  the  two  former  being  to  be 
acquired  by  painting  portraits,  and  observations 
on  nature ;  the  latter  by  good  taste  and  practice 
in  sketching  with  the  pen  and  ink,  or  any  other 
material.  In  attempting  to  paint  history  in 
Philadelphia,  he  might  be  compared  to  a  man  of 
genius,  who,  having  acquired  his  language  by 
the  ear,  and  only  used  it  orally,  rises  under  the 
powerful  impulse  of  nature,  to  address  a  public  as- 
sembly, on  some  great  occasion.  The  "  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  may  show 
his  courage  and  the  powers  of  his  mind ;  but  his 
want  of  method  and  of  grammatical  construction, 
will  also  show  the  orator's  want  of  intellectual 
cultivation.  A  genius  for  historical  painting  is 
born  with  the  man.  The  power  of  telling  a  sto- 
ry impressively  on  canvass,  which  constitutes  the 


high  classical  language  of  the  pencil,  is  an  ar» 
tificial  acquirement.  West's  natural  endow- 
ments impelled  him  to  paint  history  before  lie 
had  acquired  the  knowledge  or  skill  of  a  drafts- 
man; he  felt  his  want;  but  he  knew  that  the 
latter,  alone,  is  only  the  cold  and  empty  learn- 
ing of  a  pedant,  which  can  never  make  a  painter* 
In  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  it  is  the  same* 
The  courage  of  the  soldier,  the  soul  of  the  hero, 
exists  before  he  has  learnt  the  use  of  arms.  The 
coward,  when  locked  up  in  steel,  is  only  more 
exposed,  and  the  fool,  who  acquires  the  power 
of  speaking  a  hundred  tongues,  will  only  utter 
his  mother  tongue  of  folly  in  them  all.  A  mere 
draftsman,  with  a  strong  faculty  of  eye,  a  prac- 
tised hand,  and  sterile  mind,  in  the  midst  of  his 
noisy  pretensions,  is  a  fac  similistt  not  a  painter. 

Mr.  West's  first  specimen  of  his  art  in  Rome, 
was  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Robinson,  afterwards  Lord 
Grantham.  This  picture  having  been  privately 
painted,  was  afterwards  mistaken,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  artists  and  amateurs, 
for  a  performance  by  Mengs ;  and  spoken  of  as 
one  of  his  best  colored  pictures.  This  was  no 
ordinary  compliment;  for  although  Mengs  was 
a  man  of  cold  fancy,  and  no  great  natural  endow- 
ments, he  was  an  artist  of  intense  meditation, 
great  practice,  and  great  acquirements.  At 
first,  Mr.  West  was  diverted  from  study  by  the 
various  spectacles  in  the  capital.  This  contin- 
ual excitement  of  his  sensations,  the  change  of 
air,  and  different  mode  of  living,  produced  a  ner- 
vous affection,  attended  by  a  feverish  debility, 
which  compelled  him  to  leave  Rome  and  return 
to  Leghorn  for  quiet  and  retirement.  He  was 
there  soon  enabled,  by  the  use  of  the  baths,  t® 
return  to  Rome ;  but  the  same  causes  occasioned 
a  relapse,  which  drove  him  back  again  to  Leg- 
horn. Although  speedily  relieved  from  his  fever, 
he  was  long  afflicted  with  a  painful  swelling  in  one 
of  his  ancles.  To  obtain  the  advice  of  Nanoni, 
a  surgeon,  famous  for  his  successful  treatment  of 
diseased  joints,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Florence, 
where  he  lingered  for  eleven  months  in  confine- 
ment, before  he  was  completely  cured.  During 
this  melancholy  period  his  enthusiasm  was  ac- 
tive. He  had  a  drawing  desk  made,  which  en- 
abled him  to  sketch  and  compose  historical  sub- 
jects in  bed,  and  thus  contrived  to  amuse  and 
improve  himself  during  his  illness.  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Rutherford  corresponded  with  him ; 
and  Sir  Horace  Mann,  the  British  minister  at 
the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke,  Mr.  Dundas,  after- 
wards Lord  Dundas,  Lord  Cooper,  Sir  John 
Thorold,  and  many  more  of  the  English  nobility 
and  gentry,  then  resident  there,  were  unsparing 
in  their  kind  attentions.  The  Cardinal  Albani 
wrote  to  him  from  Rome ;  the  Marquisses  of 
Pandolphini,  Mozzi,  Ricardi,  and  Gerini,  with 
several  more  of  the  Florentine  nobles,  were 
equally  flattering  in  their  civilities.  These  cir- 
cumstances served  to  animate  his  professional 
ambition,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  his  recov- 
ery. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  pursuant  to 
a  former  advice  of  Mengs,  he  visited  Bologna, 
Parma,  Verona,  and  Venice.     He  staid  in  each 
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Of  those  cities  long  eriotigh  to  inspect  the  chief 
works  of  the  celebrated  masters.  His  course  of 
study  was  necessarily  hurried,  but  marked  by 
intense  application.  Part  of  each  day  was  devo- 
ted to  inspecting  the  works  of  art ;  and  a  portion 
to  attending  dissections  and  lectures  on  anatomy, 
studying  perspective,  and  drawing  regularly  from 
the  human  figure  and  best  antique  statues.  He 
made  slight  drawings  and  sketches  of  the  groups, 
or  single  figures,  in  the  pictures  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, which  he  most  admired.  In  some  instan- 
ces he  sketched  the  entire  composition.  He 
painted  but  a  few  finished  copies  in  oil,  and 
these,  principally,  with  a  view  to  acquire  the 
method  of  impasting,  pencilling,  and  coloring. 
Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Coreggio,  were  his  mod- 
els for  execution,  chiaro-oscuro  and  color. 
In  this  tour  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, of  the  house  of  Jackson  and  Rutherford, 
who  united  pleasure  and  business,  and  had  af- 
fairs to  settle  and  connexions  to  extend,  in  the 
cities  which  they  visited.  This  gentleman  pos- 
sessed classical  attainments  and  a  taste  for  the 
arts,  and  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  further  improvement  and  gratification 
by  accompanying  Mr.  West  in  his  visits  to  view 
the  pictures  and  sculpture  in  the  churches  and 
palaces.  The  latter  had  been  enabled  to  pur- 
sue his  studies,  and  travel  at  his  ease,  by  the 
public  spirit  of  some  American  merchants.  His 
enthusiastic  application,  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  his  success  in  his  profession, 
had  reached  Mr.  Allen,  in  Philadelphia.  That 
gentleman  received  the  letter  which  communica- 
ted this  intelligence  from  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Rutherford,  on  a  day  when  he  gave  a  dinner  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  principal  magistrates  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Allen,  justly  considering  Mr.  West  an  honor 
to  America,  communicated  his  intention  before 
the  company,  to  remit  him  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting his  studies.  In  this,  Mr.  Hamilton,  with 
equal  pride  and  patriotism,  begged  leave  to  join; 
and  the  result  was,  that  Mr.  West,  when  setting 
out  on  his  journey  for  improvement,  was  met  by 
a  letter  of  unlimited  credit  at  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Rutherford's.  This  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
piece  of  good  fortune;  but  as  one  among  many 
proofs,  that  if  West  had  not  preferred  historical 
painting  in  England,  his  country  was  proud  of 
him  as  the  first  American  who  had  studied 
painting,  and  would  have  welcomed  him  home 
with  public  patronage  as  a  portrait  painter,  had 
he  chosen  to  re-cross  the  Atlantic. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  pursued  the  same 
course  of  study;  and  painted  about  this  time, 
a  picture  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  which  sur- 
prised Mengs.  That  .*rtist,  although  he  was 
Weak  enough  to  be  flattered  by  some  ignorant 
parasites,  who  spoke  of  his  own  works  as  being 
superior  to  those  of  Raphael,  had  the  candor  to 
praise  this  picture  highly  to  Mr.  Robinson.  "  If 
this  young  man,"  said  he,  "  in  his  very  first 
composition  is  superior  to  Battoni,  what  will  he 
be  by  and  byl  "  Battoni,  himself,  on  seeing  the 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  advised  Mr.  West  to  quit 
painting  portraits,  for  that  "  history  and  poetry 


were  his  proper  province." — He  next  painted  a 
picture  of  Angelica  and  Medoro,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  equal  applause,  and  proved  the  as- 
tonishing advance  he  had  made  in  correctness 
of  drawing,  and  the  sense  of  beautiful  forms. 
He  painted  many  other  studies,  and  made  a  num- 
ber of  sketches  from  the  best  pictures  in  Rome, 
and  chiefly  from  those  of  Raphael.  He  had, 
just  then,  the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced  to 
Mr.  Wilcox,  the  author  of  that  admirable  work* 
the  Roman  Conversations,  and  derived  important 
advantages  from  his  immense  stores  of  know- 
ledge in  everything  relative  to  the  costume  and 
manners  of  the  ancients. 

Nearly  three  years  had  now  passed,  and  the 
time  approached  of  his  engagement  to  re-visit 
America;  but  his  own  wish,  and  a  letter  from 
his  father,  determined  him  to  see  the  best  collec- 
tion of  pictures  in  England,  prior  to  his  return. 
He,  therefore,  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity 
to  accompany  Mr.  Patoune,  a  Scotch  physician 
and  amateur  of  the  fine  arts,  who  was  for  travel-* 
ling  homeward.  West  took  leave  of  his  friends 
at  Florence,  and  finished,  in  Parma,  a  copy  in 
oil  colors,  which  he  had  begun,  when  formerly  iri 
that  city,  from  Corregio's  famous  marriage  of 
St.  Catherine.  That  picture  is,  generally,  call- 
ed the  St.  Jerome,  from  a  conspicuous  figure  of 
that  saint;  and  is  well  known  to  collectors  by 
the  fine  prints  engraved  from  it  by  Cornelius  Cort 
and  Agostino  Caracci.  Mr.  Patoune,  in  the 
mean  time,  visited  Florence;  and  then  met  Mr. 
West  at  Parma,  from  whence  they  journeyed  to 
Genoa  and  Turin,  and  passed  through  Lyons  to 
Paris.  In  each  of  these  cities  West  found  some 
hours  daily  to  make  pen  and  ink  and  chalk 
sketches  from  groups  and  figures  in  the  fine  works 
of  art,  which  he  passed  his  whole  time  in  examin- 
ing. He  everywhere  compared  the  differences 
of  style,  and  formed  solid  conclusions  of  his  owrt 
direction.  His  accomplished  fellow  traveller 
frankly  communicated  his  own  opinions,  and 
reaped  a  pleasure  and  instruction  from  his  obser- 
vations. In  August,  1763,  they  both  arrived  in 
London. 


COLONEL  TARLETON. 

When  our  gallant  countryman,  Major  Pinck* 
ney,  received  the  wound  at  Gates'  defeat,  which 
placed  him  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  gen- 
erous feelings  of  an  old  school-fellow,  Captain 
Charles  Barrington  M'Kenzie,  of  the  71st  British- 
Regiment,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  preserv- 
ed his  valuable  life.  Applying  to  Tarleton  for 
his  interposition  in  behalf  of  his  suffering  friend, 
he  immediately  received  an  order  to  call  from 
the  field  his  Surgeon,  whose  early  attention,  in 
all  probability,  prevented  the  catastrophe  which 
befel  General  Porterfield  and  other  officers, 
whose  wounds  not  being  dressed  for  thirtysix 
hours,  from  exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood,  ex- 
pired. The  character  of  the  wounded  prisoner 
had  excited  a  deep  interest  in  his  bosom.  The 
ferocity  of  his  temper  was  laid  aside.  He  or- 
dered, that  every  attention  should  be  paid  him^ 
that  could  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  wound—- 
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supplied  him  amply  with  port  wine,  considered 
essential  to  prevent  the  spasms  that  threatened 
his  life — tendered  the  restoration  of  the  horses 
recently  impressed  from  his  family  at  Fort  Motte 
— and  urged  with  the  generous  spirit  of  a  sol- 
dier, the  free  and  unlimited  use  of  his  purse.  I 
could  pardon  him  a  thousand  errors  for  this 
emanation  of  generous  sympathy.  Such  atten- 
tions were  received  with  the  gratitude  they  were 
well  calculated  to  excite.  The  sincerest  ac-< 
knowledgments  were  expressed  for  all — though 
neither  the  horses  nor  purse  were  accepted. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  to  M'Kenzie  to  display 
a  trait  of  chivalric  gallantry  that  cannot  be  too 
much  admired.  "  Give  me  his  charger,  then  ; " 
he  feelingly  exclaimed,  M  it  shall  never  be  said, 
that  the  horse  that  carried  Tom  Pinckney,  was 
ever  employed  against  the  friends  and  the  cause 
that  were  dear  to  him." — Garden* 

ROGER  SHERMAN. 
In  1754,  Mr.  Sherman  was  admitted  as  an 
attorney  to  the  bar.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that 
great  effects  often  proceed  from  small  causes, 
and  that  not  unfrequently  some  apparently  trivial 
occurrence,  exercises  a  controlling  influence  over 
the  whole  after  life  of  an  individual.  Both 
these  remarks  are  eminently  veri6ed  in  the  his* 
tory  of  Mr.  Sherman.  While  yet  a  young  man, 
and,  it  is  believed,  before  he  had  relinquished 
his  mechanical  occupation,  he  had  occasion  to  go 
to  a  neighboring  town  to  transact  some  business 
for  himself.  A  short  time  previous  to  this,  a 
neighbor  of  his,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  a  person 
deceased,  became  involved  in  a  difficulty  which 
required  the  assistance  of  legal  counsel.  The 
neighbor  stated  the  case  to  young  Sherman, 
and  authorized  him  to  seek  the  advice  of  the 
lawyer  of  the  town  to  which  he  was  going. 

As  the  subject  was  not  without  intricacy, 
Sherman  committed  the  case  to  paper,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  the  town,  proceeded  with  his  man- 
uscript to  the  lawyer's  office.  In  stating  the 
case  to  the  lawyer,  he  had  frequent  occasion  to 
recur  to  his  manuscript.  This  was  noticed  by 
the  lawyer,  and,  as  it  was  necessary'  to  present  a 
petition  in  the  case  to  some  court,  Sherman  was 
requested  to  leave  the  paper,  as  an  assistance  in 
framing  the  petition.  The  modesty  of  young 
Sherman  would  scarcely  permit  him  to  comply 
with  this  request.  "  The  paper,"  he  said,  "  was 
only  a  memorandum  drawn  by  himself  to  assist  his 
memory."  He  gave  it,  however,  into  the  hands 
of  the  lawyer,  who  read  it  with  surprise.  He 
found  it  to  contain  a  clear  utatement  of  the  case, 
and  remarked,  that  with  some  slight  verbal  al- 
terations, it  would  be  equal  to  any  petition  which 
he  himself  could  draft. 

The  conversation  now  passed  to  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  young  Sherman.  The 
lawyer  urged  him  seriously  to  think  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  law.  At  this  time,  he  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  care  of  his  father's  family,  which, 
as  before  noticed,  were  left  in  a  great  measure 
destitute  at  his  decease.  The  suggestion,  how- 
ever, appears  not  to  have  been  lost  upon  him, 
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A  new  direction  was  given  to  his  thoughts*  A 
stronger  impulse  was  added  to  his  energies.  His 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
legal  knowledge,  and  in  17543-  as  already  re- 
marked, he  entered  upon  a  professional  career, 
in  which  few  have  attained  to  greater  honor  and 
distinction. 


GENERAL  THOMAS  PINCKNEY. 

At  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden,  while 
acting  as  Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Gates,  he 
was  desperately  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner* 
His  patience  and  fortitude  remained  unshaken* 
Conveyed  into  the  town,  it  was  night  when  he 
reached  Mrs.  Clay's  house  (then  by  the  fiat  of 
power,  converted  into  a  Hospital).  The  family 
had  retired,  and  Major  Pinckney  was  placed  on 
a  table  in  the  piazza,  where  he  lay  till  morning, 
suffering  under  a  compound  fracture  of  both 
bones  of  his  leg,  as  he  would  not  permit  the  rest 
of  an  oppressed  and  patriotic  female  to  be  dis- 
turbed. This  calm  and  happy  temper  of  mind, 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life,  for  an  exfoliation  of  the  broken 
bones  following  soon  after  his  removal  to  quar- 
ters, and  no  surgical  aid  at  hand,  he  was  obliged 
to  direct  the  dressing  of  his  wound,  and  to  point 
out  to  his  anxious  and  intrepid  wife,  the  splinters 
that  occasioned  the  greatest  agony,  while  with 
tenderness  she  removed  them.  The  trial  was, 
indeed,  a  severe  one,  to  a  lady  of  uncommon 
sensibility;  but  there  is  no  exertion  to  which 
the  female  heart,  under  the  influence  of  its 
affections,  is  not  equal.  The  duty  performed, 
the  fortitude  of  Mrs.  Pinckney  was  no  more; 
her  emotion,  on  seeing  her  husband's  sufferings, 
so  totally  overpowered  her,  that  she  fainted  and 
fell.  The  recollection  of  such  tender  and  heroic 
conduct  cannot  be  lost:  it  must  ever  command 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  to  her  sex,  af- 
ford a  fascinating  example  for  imitation. 

GENERAL  C.  C.  PlCKNEY. 

In  1794,  his  firm  opposition  to  the  arrogance 
of  the  French  Directory,  demanding  tribute  as 
the  price  of  peace,  obtained  for  him  the  uni- 
versal applause  of  his  country;  nor  Can  it  be 
forgotten,  while  the  hallowed  standard,  raised 
at  the  construction  of  the  lines  for  the  defence 
of  Charleston,  on  the  Pinckney  redoubt,  pro- 
claims the  cherished  sentiment  of  America — « 
"  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for 
tribute." 

Another  trait  of  character,  exhibited  at  a 
later  period,  I  cannot  withold  from  view.  An 
officer  of  rank,  talent,  and  distinguished  mili- 
tary services,  having  been  nominated  in  1794, 
to  a  command  inferior  to  General  Hamilton's, 
indignantly  exclaimed — **  Though  my  salvation 
depended  on  it,  I  would  spurn  the  commission, 
rather  than  serve  under  a  man  whom  I  had  once 
commanded."  When  General  C.  C.  Pinckney, 
on  his  return  from  France,  wras  informed  that 
General  Hamilton,  his  junior  in  rank,  had  been 
placed  above  him,  by  the  nomination  of  General 
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Washington,  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  he 
replied — "  1  am  confident  that  the  Commander 
in  Chief  had  sufficient  reasons  for  this  prefer- 
ence. Let  us  first  dispose  of  our  enemies — we 
shall  then  have  leisure  to  settle  the  question  of 
rank." 

It  is  a  due  tribute  to  the  disinterestedness 
that  1  venerate,  that  I  record  one  other  occur- 
ence of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  a  fact  well  un- 
derstood, that  at  the  period  of  the  struggle  of 
party,  relative  to  the  nomination  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1800,  that 
General  C.  C.  Pinckney,  by  consenting  to  unite 
his  name  with  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  would  have 
secured  to  himself  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
electors  of  South  Carolina.  But,  consistent 
with  his  decided  principles,  such  an  associa- 
tion could  not  be  entered  into;  and  to  relinquish 
them,  satisfied  as  he  was  of  their  purity  and 
correctness,  with  a  view  to  self-aggrandize- 
ment, would  have  evinced  a  duplicity  altogether 
repulsive  to  his  nature.  The  scheme  of  union 
was,  accordingly,  dropped.  The  contest  took 
place,  and  the  dignity  aspired  to  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  Ex-President  Adams, 
writing  to  General  Gadsden  on  the  occasion, 
thus  expresses  himself — "  I  have  been  well 
informed  of  the  frank,  candid,  and  honorable 
conduct  of  General  C.  C.  Pinckney  at  your  State 
Election,  which  was  conformable  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  actions  through  life,  as  far  as  they 
have  come  to  my  knowledge." 


BENEDICT    ARNOLD. 

That  treachery  creates  its  own  punishment, 
and,  to  the  detestation  of  the  world,  adds  the  in- 
ward agony  "  that  passeth  show,"  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  apostate  Arnold. 
What  were  the  results  of  his  desertion  1  The 
fair  fame  acquired  by  his  early  exertions,  as  a 
patriot  soldier,  was  blasted.  Children  that  had 
learnt  to  lisp  his  deeds  of  gallantry,  now  shud- 
dered with  abhorrence  at  his  name.  Execrated 
by  his  former  friends,  despised  by  his  new 
associates,  proscribed  by  his  country,  reluctantly 
obeyed,  and  by  the  meanest  sentinel  held  in 
supreme  contempt,  his  life  was  a  constant  scene 
of  apprehension,  misery,  and  remorse.  A  cloud 
hung  over  his  fortunes  that  shaded  his  counte- 
nance with  the  gloom  of  despair,  and  betrayed 
the  increasing  agonies  of  his  guilty  heart.  That 
such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  is  clear,  from  his 
anxiety  to  learn  from  others,  what  they  supposed 
his  fate  would  be,  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  countrymen.  While  commanding  the  pre- 
datory expedition  on  the  shores  of  Virginia,  a 
service  peculiarly  suited  to  his  character,  it  is 
stated,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  some  danger 
appeared  of  his  being  taken,  he  asked  an  officer 
near  him, — "  What  treatment  think  you,  Sir, 
am  I  to  look  for  should  the  rebels  make  me  their 
prisoner."  "I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  the 
officer,  "though  my  frankness  may  offend,  but 
that  they  will  cut  off  the  leg  that  was  wounded 
in  3torming  the  British  lines  at  Saratoga,  and 
bury  it  with  the  honors  of  war,  but  having  no 


respect  for  the  rest  of  your  body,  they  will  gib-» 
bet  it."  The  contempt  that  followed  him 
through  life,  is  further  illustrated  by  the  speech 
of  the  present  Lord  Lauderdale,  who,  perceiving 
Arnold  on  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  and  near 
his  person,  as  he  addressed  his  Parliament/ 
declared,  on  his  return  to  the  Commons,  "  that 
however  gracious  the  language  he  had  heard 
from  the  throne,  his  indignation  could  not  but 
be  highly  excited,  beholding,  as  he  had  done, 
his  Majesty  supported  by  a  traitor."  And  on 
another  occasion,  Lord  Surry,  since  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  rising  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  perceiving  Arnold  in  the  gallery,  sat 
I  down  with  precipitation,  exclaiming,  "  I  will 
not  speak  while  that  man  (pointing  to  him)  is 
in  the  House."  I  myself  witnessed  a  remarka- 
bly strong  proof  of  it.  Sitting  in  a  Coffee-house 
at  Cowes,  in  1792,  with  a  British  officer  of  high 
distinction,  he  purposely  turned  the  conversation 
on  the  blessings  of  the  Americans,  declaring 
with  earnestness,  that  he  believed  them  happier, 
and  more  to  be  envied  than  any  people  in  the 
world.  A  stranger  who  sat  near,  and  who 
appeared  intent  on  these  encomiums,  rose  hastily 
and  left  the  room,  when  my  companion  said,  "  I 
perceive  that  you  are  unacquainted  with  the 
traitor,  once  the  pride  of  your  army ;  the  marr 
who  has  just  retired  is  Benedict  Arnold.  The 
language  which  I  used  must  have  appeared  ex- 
travagant. I  spoke  of  America  with  enthusiasm, 
to  make  him  feel  his  degradation,  as  no  one,  in 
my  opinion,  so  highly  merits  execration." 

It  must  ever  be  lamented,  that  while  so  gen- 
erous and  high-spirited  a  soldier  as  Andre  paid 
the  penalty  of  the  treason,  the  traitor  should  live 
to  enjoy  pecuniary  recompense  and  command. 
I  cannot  say  honor,  for  from  the  moment  of  his 
apostacy,  he  sunk  into  the  most  profound  abyss 
of  infamy.  The  very  services  required  of  him, 
showed  the  opinion  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
What  was  the  object  in  Virginia!  Plunder'. 
What  at  New-London'?  Destruction.  He 
was  an  adept  at  both,  and  failed  not  to  add  to 
the  black  catalogue  of  his  former  atrocities. 
To  finish  the  climax  of  iniquity,  as  if  insensible 
to  the  results  contemplated  by  his  treason,  the 
destruction  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
of  the  friends  who  had  fought  by  his  side,  he  has 
presumed  to  say,— "  That  as  Major  Andre  came 
within  the  American  posts  at  his  request,  he 
ought  also,  under  the  same  sanction,  to  have 
been  allowed  to  return  in  safety."  In  other 
words;  after  having  obtained  every  possible 
information  as  to  oilr  strength  and  resources, 
and  having  learnt  the  points  at  which  West 
Point  was  most  assailable,  that  he  should  have 
been  allowed  to  communicate  all  this  to  an 
active  enemy,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Such  is  his  reasoning.  He  then  proceeds  to 
threats.  "  I  have  further  to  observe,  that  forty 
gentlemen,  inhabitants  of  South-Carolina,  have 
justly  forfeited  their  lives,  which  have  hitherto 
been  spared,  through  the  clemency  of  his  Excel- 
lency Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  cannot,  with 
propriety,  extend  his  mercy  to  them  any  longer, 
if  Major  Andre  suffers,  which  will  open  a  seen* 
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of  blodd  at  tvhich  htimanity  will  revolt."  It  is 
well  known  that  the  falsity  of  the  accusation 
against  these  patriotic  citizens  was  so  gross, 
that  the  British  never  attempted  to  support  it. 
Had  but  a  shadow  of  reason  appeared  to  coun- 
tenance it,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  severity 
would  have  been  pushed  to  its  utmost  limit. 

Garden; 


MAJOR  ANDRE\ 
It  is  certainly  a  very  singular  circumstance, 
that  Andre  should,  in  a  very  satirical  poem, 
have  foretold  his  own  fate.  It  was  called  the 
**  Cow  Chacei"  and  was  published  by  Riving- 
ton,  at  NeW-York,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  Wayne  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  cattle.  Great  liberties 
are  taken  with  the  American  officers  employed 
on  the  occasion.     With 

*•  Harry  Lee  and  his  Dragoons,  and  Proctor  with  his 
Cannon." 

But  the  point  of  his  irony  seemed  particularly 
aimed  at  Wayne,  wfiose  entire  baggage,  he  as- 
serts, was  taken,  containing 

"  His  Congress  dollars,  and  his  prog* 

His  military  speeches  : 
His  cornstalk  whiskey  for  his  grog, 

Bhck  stockings  and  blue  breeches." 

Arid  concludes  by  observing,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  check  the  current  of  satire, 

"  Lest  the  same  warrio-drover  Wayne, 
Should  catch— and  hang  the  Poet." 

He  was  actually  taken  by  a  party  from  the 
division  of  the  army  immediately  under  the 
command  of  Wayne. — Garden* 


PROVIDENTIAL  SUPPLY. 

At  the  most  distressful  period  of  the  war, 
General  Washington  wrote  to  Congress,  "  That 
he  was  surrounded  by  secret  foes,  destitute  of 
the  means  of  detecting  them,  or  of  getting  intel- 
ligence of  the  enemy's  movements  and  designs. 
The  army  was  in  rags,  had  few  or  no  blankets, 
and  military  stores  were  in  the  dregs.  The 
troops  reduced  in  numbers,  must  retreat,  without 
the  means  of  defence  if  attacked  and  would 
probably  disperse  from  the  want  of  subsistence 
arid  clothing  in  an  inclement  season,  too  severe 
for  nature  to  support.  In  a  word,  we  have  lived 
upon  expedients  till  we  can  live  no  longer;  and 
it  rtfay  truly  be  said,  that  the  history  of  this  war, 
is  a  history  of  false  hopes  and  temporary  devices, 
instead  of  system  and  economy,  which  results 
from  it."  All  business  was,  in  consequence, 
suspended  irt  Congress,  and  dismay  was  univer- 
sal, since  no  supplies  of  the  requisitions  demand- 
ed could  be  provided.- 

Mr.  Robert  Morris,  to  whom  the  United 
States  is  more  indebted  for  their  prosperfty  and 
happiness,  than  to  any  other  individual,  with  the 
exception  of  General  Washington,  overcome  by 
his  feelings,  quitted  the  Hall  with  a  mind"  com- 
pletely depressed,  without  a  present  hope,  or 
ehoering  expectation  of  future  prosperity.     On 


entering  his  Counting-House,  he  received  the 
welcome  intelligence,  that  a  ship  which  he  had 
despaired  of,  had,  at  that  moment-  arrived  at 
the  wharf,  with  a  full  cargo  of  all  the  munitions 
of  war,  and  of  soldiers'  clothing.  He  returned 
to  Congress  almost  breathless  with  joy,  arid  an- 
nounced the  exhilarating  good  news.  Nor  did 
propitious  fortune  end  here.  Accidentally  meet- 
ing with  a  worthy  Quaker,  who  had  wealth  at 
command,  and  a  hearty  well-wisher  to  the  Amer- 
ican cause,  although  from  his  religious  principles 
averse  to  war  and  fighting,  he  thought  it  no 
departure  from  the  strict  line  of  propriety,  to 
endeavor,  by  every  exertion,  to  awaken  his  sym- 
pathy and  obtain  his  assistance.  Assuming* 
therefore,  an  expression  of  countenance  indica- 
tive of  the  most  poignant  anguish  and  deep 
despair,  he  was  passing  him  in  sil°.nce,  when  the 
benevolent  Quaker,  who  had  critically  observed 
him,  and  marked  the  agitation  of  his  mind,- 
feelingly  said,  "  Robert,  I  fear  there  is  bad 
news."  The  reply  was,  w  Yes,  very  bad;^  I  am 
under  the  most  helpless  embarrassment  for  the 
want  of  some  hard  money."  n  How  much 
would  relieve  thy  difficulties,  Robert  1  "  The? 
sum  was  mentioned/  "But  I  could  orily  give 
my  private  engagement  in  a  note,  which  I  would 
sacredly  pledge  my  honor  to  repay,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Morris.  <c  Cease  thy  sorrows,  then,  Ro- 
bert; thou  shalt  have  the  money  in  confidence 
of  thy  silence  on  the  subject,  as  it  regards  me." 
The  spe  ie  was  procured,  immediately  remit- 
ted to  General  Washington,  and  saved  the" 
army. 

I  should  find  no  difficulty  in  producing  many 
other,  and  equally  Satisfactory  proofs  of  the 
opinion  advanced,  but  shall  content  myself  with 
asking — Is  it  possible,  that  so  many  occurrences- 
should  be  considered  as  casualties  depending 
altogether  on  chance'?  Do  they  not  rather  ap- 
pear as  the  order ings  of  the  beneficent  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  extending  his  protecting  arm  over 
a  people  whom  he  cherished,  and  checking  the 
wild  and  inordinate  ambition  of  the  oppressor^ 
It  is  the  light  in  which  it  oUght  to  be  viewed,- 
that  the  gratitude  of  tire  nation  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  blessings  be6toWed  on  it,  and 
that  the  pride  of  success  restrained  within  just 
limits,  nor  overstepping  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion, the  victors  in  the  contest  may,-  with'  humil- 
ity, exclaim,  "  Not  unto  us,  but  unto  the  pow- 
erful protection  of  an  all-wise  and  beneficent 
God,-  are  such  providential  escapes  and  unex- 
ampled successes  to  be  attributed." — Gardens 


CHARACTER  OF  ROGER  SHERMAN. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Mr.  Sherrriatfy 
we  must  dwell  a  moment  upon  his  practical  wis- 
dom. This,  in  him,  was  a  predominant  trait. 
He  possessed,  more  than  most  men,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  human  nature.  He  under- 
stood the  springs  of  human  action  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  well  knew  in  what  manner  to 
touch  them,  to  produce  a  designed  effect.  This 
practical  wisdom,  another  name  for  common 
Bense,  powerfully  contributed  to  guide  hhn  to- 
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safe  results,  on  all  the  great  political  questions 
in  which  he  was  concerned;  and  assisted  him  to 
select  the  means  which  were  best  adapted  to  ac- 
complish the  best  ends.  With  the  habits  and 
opinions,  with  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  prejudi- 
ces and  weaknesses  of  his  countrymen,  he  was 
also  well  acquainted.  Hence,  he  understood, 
better  than  many  others,  who  were  superior  to 
him  in  the  rapidity  of  their  genius,  what  laws  and 
principles  they  would  bear,  and  what  they  would 
not  bear,  in  government.  Of  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  Mr.  Sherman,  we  might  furnish  many 
honorable  testimonies  and  numerous  illustrations. 
We  must  content  ourselves,  however,  with  re- 
cording a  remark  of  President  Jefferson,  to  the 
late  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newburyport.  During  the 
sitting  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  the  latter 
gentleman,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  visit- 
ed the  national  hall.  Mr.  Jefferson  pointed  out 
to  the  doctor  several  of  the  members,  who  were 
most  conspicuous.  At  length,  his  eye  rested  up- 
on Roger  Sherman.  "  That,"  said  he,  pointing 
his  finger,  "  is  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  a 
man  who  never  said  a  foolish  thing  in  his 
life."  Not  less  complimentary  was  the  remark 
of  Mr.  Macon,  the  aged  and  distinguished  sena- 
tor, who  has  recently  retired  from  public  life: 
"  Roger  Sherman  had  more  common  sense  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew." 

Another  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character 
of  Roger  Sherman,  was  his  unbending  integrity. 
No  man,  probably,  ever  stood  more  aloof  from 
the  suspicion  of  a  selfish  bias,  or  of  sinister  mo- 
tives. In  both  his  public  and  private  conduct, 
he  was  actuated  by  principle.  The  opinion 
which  appeared  correct,  he  adopted,  and  the 
measnre  which  appeared  the  best,  he  pursued, 
apparently  uninfluenced  by  passion,  prejudice, 
or  interest.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  trait 
in  his  character,  that  he  enjoyed  such  extraordi- 
nary influence  in  those  deliberative  bodies  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  In  his  speech,  he  was 
slow  and  hesitating.  He  had  few  of  the  graces 
of  oratory;  yet  no  man  was  heard  with  deep- 
er attention.  This  attention  arose  from  the 
solid  conviction  of  the  hearers,  that  he  was  an 
honest  man.  What  he  said,  was  indeed  always 
applicable  to  the  point,  was  clear,  was  weighty; 
and,  as  the  late  President  Dwight  remarked,  was 
generally  new  and  important.  Yet  the  weight 
of  his  observations,  obviously,  spring  from  the 
integrity  of  the  man.  It  was  this  trait  in  his 
character,  which  elicited  the  observation  of  the 
distinguished  Fisher  Ames.  "  If  I  am  absent," 
said  he,  "  during  the  discussion  of  a  subject, 
and  consequently  know  not  on  which  side  to  vote, 
1  always  look  at  Roger  Sherman,  for  I  am  sure 
if  I  vote  with  him  I  shall  vote  right." 

To  the  above  excellent  traits  in  the  character 
©f  Mr.  Sherman,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  was 
eminently  a  pious  man.  He  was  long  a  profes- 
sor of  religion,  and  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments. Nor  was  his  religion  that  which  ap- 
peared only  on  occasions.  It  was  with  him  ■ 
principle  and  a  habit.  It  appeared  in  the  closet, 
in  the  family,  on  the  bench,  and  in  the  senate 
house.     Few  men  had  a  higher  reverence  for 


the  bible;  few  men  studied  it  with  deeper  atten- 
tion; few  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  the  metaphysical 
controversies  of  the  day.  On  these  subjects,  he 
maintained  an  extended  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  that  pe- 
riod, among  whom  were  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, Dr.  Trumbull,  President  Dickenson,  and 
President  Witherspoon,  all  of  whom  had  a  high 
opinion  of  him  as  a  theologian,  and  derived  much 
instruction  from  their  correspondence  with  him. 

If  the  character  of  a  man's  religion  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  fruits  it  produces,  the  religion  of 
Mr.  Sherman  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  not 
of  this  world.  He  was  naturally  possessed  of 
strong  passions ;  but  over  these  he  at  length  ob- 
tained an  extraordinary  control.  He  became 
habitually  calm,  sedate,  and  self-possessed.  The 
following  instance  of  his  self-possession  is  worthy 
of  being  recorded. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  one  of  those  men  who  are 
not  ashamed  to  maintain  the  forms  of  religion- 
in  his  family.  One  morning  he  called  them  to- 
gether, as  usual,  to  lead  them  in  prayer  to  God: 
the  "  old  family  bible  "  was  brought  out,  and 
laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Sherman  took  his  seat, 
and  beside  him  placed  one  of  his  children,  a 
small  child,  a  child  of  his  old  age;  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  seated  round  the  room;  several 
of  these  were  now  grown  tip.  Besides  these, 
some  of  the  tutors  of  the  college,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, some  of  the  students,  were  boarders  in 
the  family,  and  were  present  at  the  time  alluded  to. 
His  aged,  and  now  superannuated  mother,  occu- 
pied a  corner  of  the  room,  opposite  to  the  place 
where  the  distinguished  Judge  of  Connecticut 
sat.  At  length  he  opened  the  bible,  and  began- 
to  read.  The  child  which  was  seated  beside 
him  made  some  little  disturbance,  upon  which 
Mr.  Sherman  paused,  and  told  it  to  be  stilb 
Again  he  proceeded,  but  again  he  paused,  to  re- 
primand the  little  offender,  whose  playful  dispo- 
sition would  scarcely  permit  it  to  be  still.  At 
this  time,  he  gently  tapped  its  ear.  The  blow, 
if  it  might  be  called  a  blow,  caught  the  attention 
of  his  aged  mother,  who  now  with  some  effort 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  tottered  across  the  room. 
At  length,  she  reached  the  chair  of  Mr.  Sherman, 
and  in  a  moment  most  unexpected  to  him,  she 
gave  him  a  blow  on  the  ear,  with  all  the  power 
she  could  summon.  "  There  "  said  she,  "  you 
strike  your  child,  and  I  will  strike  mine." 

For  a  moment,  the  blood  was  seen  rushing  to 
the  face  of  Mr.  Sherman;  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  when  all  was  as  mild  and  calm  as  usual. 
He  paused — he  raised  his  spectacles — he  cast 
his  eye  upon  his  mother — again  it  fell  upon  the 
book,  from  which  he  had  been  reading.  Per- 
haps he  remembered  the  injunction,  "honor  thy 
mother,"  and  he  did  honor  her.  Not  a  word 
escaped  him  ;  but  again  he  calmly  pursued  the 
service,  and  soon  after  sought  in  prayer  ability 
to  set  an  example  before  hit  household,  which 
should  be  worthy  their  imitation.  Such  self- 
possession  is  rare.  Such  a  victory  was  worth 
more  than  the  proudeat  victory  ever  achieved  in 
the  field  of  battle. 
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PETALESHAROO. 

From  Long's  Expeditions  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

**  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  this  interest- 
ing fete  our  attention  had  been  attracted  to  a 
young  man  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  or  par- 
tizan  of  the  warriors.  He  was  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  of  the  finest  form,  tall, 
muscular,  exceedingly  graceful,  and  of  a  most 
prepossessing  countenance.  His  head-dress  of 
war-eagles'  feathers  descended  in  a  double  se- 
ries upon  his  back,  like  wings,  down  to  his  sad- 
dle croup;  his  shield  was  highly  decorated,  and 
his  long  lance  was  ornamented  by  a  plaited  ca- 
sing of  red  and  blue  cloth.  On  inquiring  of  the 
interpreter,  our  admiration  was  augmented  by 
learning  that  he  was  no  other  than  Petale- 
sharoo,  with  whose  name  and  character  we 
were  already  familiar.  He  is  the  most  intrepid 
warrior  of  the  nation,  eldest  son  of  Latele- 
sha,  [the  Knife-chief]  destined  as  well  by  men- 
tal and  physical  qualifications  as  by  his  distin- 
guished birth,  to  be  the  future  leader  of  his 
people.  The  name  of  Petalesharoo  is  con- 
nected with  the  abolition  of  a  custom  formerly 
prevalent  in  this  nation,  at  which  humanity 
shudders. 

"An  Ietan  woman,  brought  captive  into  the 
village,  was  doomed  to  the  Great  Star  by  a 
warrior  whose  property  she  had  become  by  the 
fate  of  war ;  she  underwent  the  usual  prepara- 
tions, and  on  the  appointed  day  was  led  to  the 
cross  amidst  a  great  concourse  of  people,  as 
eager  perhaps  as  their  civilized  fellow-men  to 
witness  the  horrors  of  an  execution.  The  vic- 
tim was  bound  to  the  cross  with  thongs  of  skin, 
and  the  usual  ceremonies  being  performed,  her 
dread  of  a  more  terrible  death  was  about  to  be 
terminated  by  the  tomahawk  and  arrow.  At 
this  critical  juncture  Petalesharoo  stepped 
forward  into  the  area,  and  in  a  hurried  but  firm 
manner  declared  that  it  was  his  father's  wish  to 
abolish  this  sacrifice;  that  he  presented  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  his  life  upon 
the  spot  or  of  releasing  the  victim.  He  then 
cut  the  cords  which  bound  her,  carried  her  swift- 
ly through  the  crowd  to  a  horse  which  he  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  having  mounted  another  him- 
self, conveyed  her  beyond  the  reach  of  immediate 
pursuit." 

ROBERT  MORRIS. 
"  In  1779,  or  1780,  two  of  the  most  distres- 
sing years  of  the  war.,  General  Washington  wrote 
to  me  a  most  alarming  account  of  the  prostrate 
condition  of  the  military  stores,  and  enjoining 
my  immediate  exertions  to  supply  deficiencies. 
There  were  no  musket  cartridges  but  those  in  the 
men's  boxes,  and  they  were  wet;  of  course,  if 
attacked,  a  retreat  or  a  rout  was  inevitable. 
We  (the  Board  of  War)  had  exhausted  all  the 
lead  accessible  to  us,  having  caused  even  the 
spouts  of  houses  to  be  meb.ed,  and  had  offered, 
abortively,  the  equivalent  in  paper  of  two  shil- 
lings specie  per  pound  for  lead.  I  went  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  in  which  I  received  this 
letter,  to  a  splendid  entertainment  given  by  Don 


Mirailles,  the  Spanish  Minister.  My  heart 
was  sad,  but  I  had  the  faculty  of  brightening  my 
countenance  even  under  gloomy  disasters,  yet  it 
seems  then  not  sufficiently  adroitly.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, who  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  knew  me 
well,  discovered  some  casual  traits  of  depression- 
He  accosted  *ne  in  his  usual  blunt  and  disenga- 
ged manner.  *f  I  see  some  clouds  passing  across 
the  sunny  countenance  you  assume — what  is  the 
matter  1  "  After  some  hesitation  I  showed  him 
the  General's  letter,  which  I  had  brought  from 
the  office  with  the  intention  of  placing  it  at 
home  in  a  private  cabinet.  He  played  with  my 
anxiety,  which  he  did  not  relieve  for  some  time. 
At  length,  however,  with  great  and  sincere  de- 
light, he  called  me  aside,  and  told  me  that  the 
Holker  privateer  had  just  arrived  at  his  wharf 
with  ninety  tons  of  lead,  which  she  had  brought 
as  ballast.  It  had  been  landed  at  Martinique, 
and  stone  ballast  had  supplied  its  place,  but  this 
had  been  put  on  shore  and  the  lead  again  taken 
in.  "  You  shall  have  my  half  of  this  fortunate 
supply ;  there  are  the  owners  of  the  other  half," 
(indicating  gentlemen  in  the  apartment).  "  Yes, 
but  I  am  already  under  heavy  personal  engage- 
ments, as  guarantee  for  the  Department,  to  those 
and  other  gentlemen."  "  Well,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Morris,  "they  will  take  your  assumption  with 
my  guaranty."  I  instantly,  on  these  terms, 
secured  the  lead,  left  the  entertainment,  sent  for 
the  proper  officers,  and  set  more  than  one  hun- 
dred people  to  work  through  the  night.  Before 
morning  a  supply  of  cartridges  was  ready,  and 
sent  off  to  the  army. 

PATRIOTISM  OF  ROBERT  MORRTS. 

"  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign for  the  year  1781,  as  agreed  upon  by 
General  Washington  and  Admiral  De  Grasse, 
was  to  aim  at  the  reduction  of  New  York,  and 
that  the  Southern  enterprize  was  never  con- 
templated until,  unexpectedly,  and  to  his  extreme 
surprise,  General  Washington  (by  the  French 
Admiral's  breaking  his  engagements  to  come 
into  New  York  Bay,  and  announcing  his  inten- 
tion, through  the  Admiral  commanding  the 
squadron  at  Rhode  Island,  to  enter  and  remain, 
for  a  few  weeks,  in  the  Chesapeake)  wag 
obliged  to  change  the  whole  plan  of  operations; 
which,  from  the  powerful  resources  of  his  mind, 
he  planned  and  performed  in  a  sudden  and  mas- 
terly manner.  An  account  has  been  published, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  Count  Rochambeau 
claimed  the  credit  of  planning  the  enterprize  a 
year  before  it  was  put  in  execution.  A  military 
character  who  had  rendered  such  important 
services  to  our  country  as  were,  by  universal 
consent,  attributed  to  him,  needed  no  borrowed 
plume.  He  avows  his  having  advised  Count 
De  Grasse  not  to  venture  into  New  York  Bay. 
He  should,  (had  he  acted  consistently  with  his 
duty)  with  candor,  and  in  due  season,  have 
made  this  communication  to  General  Washing- 
ton; whereas,  the  first  intimation  of  a  change 
of  the  original  plan,  was  the  French  Admiral's 
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letter  from  Rhode  Island,  which  the  General  I 
put  into  my  hands  a  few  hours  after  he  had  re- 
ceived it,  with  strong  expressions  of  surprise 
and  resentment.  Assuredly,  at  this  period,  the 
expedition  to  the  Southward  had  never  been 
thought  of;  but  as  Count  Rochambeau's  coun- 
tervailing advice  had  been  attended  with  suc- 
cessful consequences,  he  adroitly  takes  advantage 
of  this  good  fortune,  and  turns  an  otherwise 
unjustifiabie  interference,  into  personal  merit. 
I  was  sent  by  Congress,  under  the  belref  that 
New  York  was  the  object,  to  consult  with 
General  Washington,  on  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the  attack.  But,  the  apprehension  expressed 
by  Count  De  Grasse,  of  danger  to  his  heavy 
ehips,  should  they  enter  the  Bay,  and  the  avowal 
of  his  intention  to  sail  for  the  Chesapeake,  put 
at  once  an  end  to  deliberation  on  the  subject. 
A  new  object  was  now  to  be  sought  for,  on  which 
the  co-operation  of  the  allies  might  be  employed 
with  effect.  I  was  present  when  the  Southern 
enterprise  was  resolved  on,  (claiming  no  merit 
or  agency  in  the  military  part  of  it)  and  superr 
intended  the  provision  of  everything  required  by 
the  General,  for  the  operation.  From  seventy 
to  eighty  pieces  of  battering  cannon,  and  one 
hundrecUof  field  artillery,  were  completely  fitted 
and  furnished  with  attirail  and  ammunition, 
although,  when  I  returned  from  camp  to  Phila- 
delphia, there  was  not  a  field  carnage  put 
together,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  fixed  am?- 
munition  in  our  magazines.  The  train  was 
progressively  sent  on  in  three  or  four  weeks,  to 
the  great  honor  of  the  officers  and  men  employed 
in  this  meritorious  service.  All  this,  together 
with  the  expense  of  provision  for,  and  pay 
of  the  troops,  was  accomplished  on  the  per- 
sonal credit  of  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  who  is- 
sued his  notes  to  the  amount  of  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  tohich  were 
finally  all  paid.  Assistance  was  furnished  by 
Virginia  and  other  States,  from  the  merit 
whereof  I  mean  not  to  detract.  But,  as  there 
was  no  money  in  the  chest  of  the  War  Office, 
and  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  empty, 
the  expedition  never  coujd  have  been  operative 
and  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  had  not,  most 
fortunately,  Mr.  Morris'  credit,  superior  exer- 
tions, and  management,  supplied  the  indispen- 
sable sine  qua  non,  the  funds  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  exertion." 

WILLIAM    WILLIAMS, 

ONE    OF  THE     SIGNERS     OF     THE     DECLARA- 
TION   OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

In  confirmation  of  the  evidence  of  the  firmness 
and  patriotism  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  following 
anecdote  may  be  added.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1776,  the  military  affairs  of  the  colonies 
wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  strong  fears  began  to 
prevail  that  the  contest  would  go  against  them. 
In  this  dubious  state  of  things,  the  council  of 
safety  fg;:  Connecticut  was  called  to  sit  at  Leba-  I 
non.  Two  of  the  members  of  this  council,  Wil 
liam  Hillhousc  and  Benjamin  Huntington,  quar 
\ared  with  Mr.  Williams. 


One  evening,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
gloomy  state  of  the  country,  and  the  probability 
that,  after  all,  success  would  crown  the  British 
arms.  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  with  great 
calmness,  "  if  they  succeed,  it  is  pretty  evident 
what  will  be  my  fate.  I  have  done  much  to 
prosecute  the  contest,  and  one  thing  I  have  done, 
which  the  British  will  never  pardon — I  have 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  shall 
be  hung,"  Mr.  Hillhouse  expressed  his  hope, 
that  America  would  yet  be  successful,  and  his 
confidence  that  this  would  be  her  happy  fprtune. 
Mr.  Huntington  observed,  that  in  case  of  ill  sucr 
cess,  he  should  be  exempt  from  the  gallows,  as 
his  signature  was  not  attached  to  the  declaration 
of  independence,  nor  had  he  written  anything 
against  the  British  government.  To  this  Mr. 
Williams  replied,  his  eye  kindling  as  he  spoke, 
"  Then,  sir,  you  deserve  to  be  hanged,  for  noj 
having  done  your  duty." 


GUACHOS  OF  THE  PAMPAS. 

FROM    HEAD'S    NOTES. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  Pampas  are  inhabit- 
ed by  Indians,  who  migrate  with  their  cattle,  in 
quest  of  pasture,  like  the  hordes  in  Siberia.  The 
confines  of  the  central  desert,  too,  toward  the 
sources  of  the  Salada,  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
Indians;  and,  indeed,  different  tribes  pf  these 
roam  about  through  the  whole  of  the  wide  exr 
tent.  They  have  a  great  hatred  of  the  Guachos, 
or  country  people  of  European  descent,  and  often 
perpetrate  the  greatest  crueltjes  against  them. 

The  Guachos  are  few  in  number,  compared 
with  the  surface  over  .which  they  are  scattered; 
they  do  not  interest  themselves  jn  the  projects 
and  politics  of  the  towns,  but  are  contented  to 
reside  in  the  same  rude  huts  of  mud  in  which 
they  are  born,  and  follow  the  laborious  occupa- 
tion of  galloping  about  on  horseback,  in  quest  of 
wild  cattle  and  ostriches.  The  huts  are  of  rude 
materials — mud  walls,  and  thatched  with  long 
grass:  the  corral  or  inclosure,  is  about  half  a  fur-r 
long  distant ;  the  putrefying,  or  rather  indurating 
remains  of  horses  and  cattle  are  strewed  about; 
and  there  are  numbers  of  hawks,  or  vultures,  at- 
tracted to  each  hut  by  the  scent. 

There  is  but  one  apartment  in  the  hut,  in. 
which  are  the  whole  of  the  inmates,  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls.  "In  the  summer," 
says  Captain  Head,  f*  the  hut  is  so  filled  with 
fleas  and  binchucas  (which  are  bugs  as  large  as 
black  beetles),  that  the  whole  family  sleep  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  their  dwelling;  and  when 
the  traveller  arrives  at  night,  and  after  unsaddling 
his  horse,  walks  among  this  sleeping  community, 
he  may  place  the  saddle  or  recado  on  which  he 
is  to  repose,  close  to  the  companion  most  suited 
to  his  fancy: — an  admirer  of  innocence  may  fie 
down  by  the  side  of  a  sleeping  infant;  a  melan- 
choly man  may  slumber  near  an  old  black 
woman;  and  one  who  admires  the  fairer  beau- 
ties of  creation,  may  very  demurely  lay  his  head 
on  his  saddle  within  a  few  inches  of  the  idol  he 
adores.  However,  there  is  nothing  to  assist  the 
judgment,  but  the  bare  feet  and  ankles  of  all  the 
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slumbering  group,  for  their  heads  and  bodies  are 
covered  and  disguised  by  the  skin  and  poncho 
which  cover  them." 

The  reception  of  the  traveller  in  winter, 
though  different  from  this,  is  also  highly  interest- 
ing. He  is  then  received  in  the  hut.  The  beef 
is  roasted  on  a  great  iron  spit ;  and,  when  ready, 
the  end  of  the  spit  is  stuck  into  the  ground;  the 
family  and  guests  sit  round  it  on  the  skeletons  of 
horses'  heads,  handle  their  long  knives,  and  cut 
away.  The  hut  is  lighted  by  a  feeble  lamp,  and 
warmed  by  a  fire  of  charcoal.  On  the  walls  are 
hung,  upon  horns,  two  or  three  bridles  and  spurs, 
and  several  lassos  and  balls ;  on  the  ground  are 
several  dark  looking  heaps,  which  cannot  be  easi- 
ly distinguished.  On  sitting  down  upon  them, 
when  tired,  Captain  Head  often  heard  a  child 
scream  under  him;  at  other  times  a  young  wo- 
man would  mildly  ask  him  what  he  wanted ;  and, 
occasionally,  up  would  jump  a  great  dog.  Once 
when  he  was  seated  on  a  horse's  head,  warming 
his  hands  at  the  charcoal  fire,  he  felt  something 
touch  him,  and  saw  two  children,  who  had  crawl- 
ed naked  from  under  their  poncho,  crouching 
over  it  like  toads;  and  at  times,  the  cock  hop- 
ped upon  his  back  to  crow.  They  all,  however, 
get  up  as  soon  as  it  is  light. 

The  education  of  the  guacho  is  suited  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed.  When 
a  mere  infant  he  is  left  to  swing  from  the  roof 
in  a  bullock's  hide;  when  a  year  old,  he  crawls 
about  without  clothes;  and  at  that  early  age,  a 
long  sharp  knife  is  often  his  plaything.  As  soon 
as  he  can  walk,  he  is  trained  to  the  use  of  the 
lasso,  by  attempting  to  catch  birds  and  dogs  with 
one  made  of  twine.  At  the  age  of  four  he  is 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  assists  in  driving  the 
cattle  into  the  inclosure.  Even  then  he  is  ad- 
venturous, and  can  bring  back  by  force  those 
horses  that  attempt  to  escape.  As  his  years  in- 
crease he  becomes  more  daring  and  manly,  and 
spends  his  time  in  galloping  after  the  ostrich, 
the  gama,  the  hare,  and  the  tiger,  which  he  cap- 
tures by  killing  or  laming,  with  the  bolas  or 
balls;  and  he  also  assist  in  catching  cattle  with 
the  lasso.  Fed  on  beef  and  water,  his  constitu- 
tion is  strong;  and  that  which  would  be  over- 
whelming fatigue  to  the  soft  youth  of  luxurious 
society,  is  to  him  amusement  and  pleasure. 
With  all  this  wildness,  freedom,  and  hardihood 
of  life,  the  guacho  is  not  wanting  either  in  kind- 
ness or  in  politeness. 


THE  TIGER'S  CAVE. 

AN     ADVENTURE     AMONG     THE      MOUNTAINS 
OF    QUITO. 

On  leaving  the  Indian  village,  we  continued 
to  wind  round  Chimborazo's  wide  base;  but  its 
snow-crowned  head  no  longer  shone  above  us  in 
clear  brilliancy,  for  a  dense  fog  was  gathering 
gradually  around  it.  Our  guides  looked  anxious- 
ly towards  it,  and  announced  their  apprehen- 
sions of  a  violent  storm.  We  soon  found  that 
their  fears  were  well  founded.  The  thunder  be- 
gan to  roll,  and  resounded  through  the  mountain- 
ous passes  with  the  most  terrific  grandeur.     Then 


came  the  vivid  lightning;  flash  following  flash 
— above,  around,  beneath, — everywhere  a  sea 
of  fire.  We  sought  a  momentary  shelter  in  a 
cleft  of  the  rocks,  whilst  one  of  our  guides  hast- 
ened forward  to  seek  a  more  secure  asylum.  In 
a  short  time,  he  returned,  and  informed  us  fhat 
he  had  discovered  a  spacious  cavern,  which 
would  afford  us  sufficient  protection  from  the 
elements.  We  proceeded  thither  immediately, 
and,  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  a  little  danger, 
at  last  got  into  it. 

When  the  storm  had  somewhat  abated,  our 
guides  ventured  out  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it 
were  possible  to  continue  our  journey.  The 
cave  in  which  we  had  taken  refuge,  was  so  ex- 
tremely dark,  that,  if  we  moved  a  few  paces  from 
the  entrance,  we  could  not  see  an  inch  before  us; 
and  we  were  debating  as  to  the  propriety  of 
leaving  it,  even  before  the  Indians  came  back, 
when  we  suddenly  heard  a  singular  groaning  or 
growling  in  the  further  end  of  the  cavern,  which 
instantly  fixed  all  our  attention.  Wharton  and 
myself  listened  anxiously ;  but  our  daring  and 
inconsiderate  young  friend  Lincoln,  together  with 
my  huntsman,  crept  about  upon  their  hands  and 
knees,  and  endeavored  to  discover,  by  groping, 
from  whence  the  sound  proceeded. 

They  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  cavern, 
before  we  heard  them  utter  an  exclamation  of 
surprise ;  and  they  returned  to  us,  each  carrying 
in  his  arms  an  animal  singularly  marked,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  cat,  seemingly  of  great 
strength  and  power,  and  furnished  with  immense 
fangs.  The  eyes  were  of  a  green  color;  strong 
claws  were  upon  their  feet;  and  a  blood-red 
tongue  hung  out  of  their  mouths.  Wharton  had 
scarcely  glanced  at  them,  when  he  exclaimed  in 
consternation,  "  We  have  come  into  the  den  of 
a — "  He  was  interrupted  by  a  fearful  cry  of  dis- 
may from  our  guides,  who  came  rushing  precipi- 
tately towards  us,  calling  out,  "A  tiger  !  a  ti- 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  with  extraordi- 


nary rapidity,  they  climbed  up  a  cedar  tree, 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  hid 
themselves  among  the  branches. 

After  the  first  sensation  of  horror  and  surprise, 
which  rendered  me  motionless  for  a  moment,  had 
subsided,  I  grasped  my  fire-arms-.  Wharton 
had  already  regained  his  composure  and  self- 
possession;  and  he  called  to  us  to  assist  him  in- 
stantly in  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
with  an  immense  stone,  which  fortunately  lay 
near  it.  The  sense  of  approaching  danger  aug- 
mented our  strength  ;  for  we  now  distinctly  heard 
the  growl  of  the  ferocious  animal,  and  we  were 
lost  beyond  redemption  if  he  reached  the  en- 
trance before  we  could  get  it  closed.  Ere  this 
was  done,  we  could  distinctly  see  the  tiger 
bounding  towards  the  spot,  and  stooping  in  or- 
der to  creep  into  his  den  by  the  narrow  opening. 
At  this  fearful  moment,  our  exertions  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  great  stone  kept  the  wild  beast 
at  bay. 

There  was  a  small  open  space,  however,  left 
between  the  top  of  the  entrance  and  the  stone, 
through  which  we  could  see  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal, illuminated  by  his  glowing  eyes,  which  he 
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rolled  glaring  with  fury  upon  uk.  His  frightful 
roaring,  too,  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  the  cav- 
ern, and  was  answered  by  the  hoarse  growling 
of  the  cubs.  Our  ferocious  enemy  attempted 
first  to  remove  the  stone  with  his  powerful  claws, 
and  then  to  push  it  with  his  head  from  its  place; 
and  these  efforts,  proving  abortive ,  served  only  to 
increase  his  wrath..  He  uttered  a  tremendous, 
heart-piercing  howl,  and  his  flaming  eyes  darted 
light  into  the  darkness  of  our  retreat. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  fire  at  him,"  said  Whar- 
ton, with  his  usual  calmness ;  M  aim  at  his  eyes ; 
the  ball  will  go  through  his  brain,  and  we  shall 
then  have  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  him." 

Frank  seized  his  doublerbarrelled  gun,  and 
Lincoln  his  pistols..  The  former  placed  the 
muzzle  within  a  few  inches  of  the  tiger,  and  Lin- 
coln djd  the  same.  At  Wharton's  command, 
they  both  drew  the  triggers  at  the  same  moment ; 
but  no  shot  followed,  The  tiger,  who  seemed 
aware  that  the  flash  indicated  an  attack  upon 
him,  sprang  growling  from  the  entrance,  but, 
feeling  himself  unhurt,  immediately  turned  back 
again,  and  stationed  himself  in  his  former  place.. 
The  powder  in  both  pieces  was  wet, 

H  All  is  now  over,"  said  Wharton ;  "  we  have 
enly  now  to  choose  whether  we  shall  die  of  hun- 
ger, together  with  these  animals  who  are  shut 
up  along  with  us,  or  open  the  entrance  to  the 
blood-thirsty  monster  without,  and  so  make  a 
quicker  end  of  the  matter," 

So  saying,  he  placed  himself  close  beside  the 
stone,  which,  for  the  moment,  defended  us,  and 
looked  undauntedly  upon  the  lightning  eyes  of 
the  tiger.  Lincoln  raved,  and  Frank  took  a 
piece  of  strong  cord  from  his  pocket,  and  hast- 
ened to  the  further  end  of  the  cave;  1  knew  not 
with  what  design.  We  soon,  however,  heard  a 
low,  stifled  groaning;  and  the  tiger,  which  had 
heard  it  also,  became  more  restless  and  disturbed 
than  ever.  He  went  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  in  the  most  wild 
and  impetuous  manner;  then  stood  still,  and, 
stretching  out  his  neck  in  the  direction  of  the  for- 
est, broke  forth  into  a  deafening  howl. 

Our  two  Indian  guides  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  to  discharge  several  arrows  from 
the  tree,  He  was  struck  more  than  once ;  but 
the  light  weapons  bounded  back  harmless  from 
his  thick  skin.  At  length,  however,  one  of 
them  struck  him  near  the  eye,  and  the  arrow  re- 
mained sticking  in  the  wound.  He  now  broke 
anew  into  the  wildest  fury,  sprang  at  the  tree, 
and  tore  it  with  his  claws,  as  if  he  would  have 
dragged  it  to  the  ground.  But  having,  at  length, 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  arrow,  he  became 
more  calm,  and  laid  himself  down,  as  before,  in 
front  of  the  cave, 

Frank  now  returned  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
den,  and  a  glance  showed  us  what  he  had  been 
doing.  In  each  hand,  and  dangling  from  the 
end  of  a  string,  were  the  two  cubs.  He  had 
strangled  them ;  and,  before  we  were  aware  what 
he  intended,  he  threw  them  through  the  opening 
to  the  tiger.  No  sooner  did  the  animal  per- 
ceive them,  than  he  gazed  earnestly  upon  them, 
and  began  to  examine  them  closely,  turning  them 


cautiously  from  side  to  side.  As  soon  as  he 
became  aware  that  they  were  dead,  he  uttered  so 
piercing  a  howl  of  sorrow,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  put  our  hands  to  our  ears. 

The  thunder  had  now  ceased,  and  the  storm 
had  sunk  to  a  gentle  gale ;  the  songs  of  birds 
were  again  heard  in  the  neighboring  forest,  and 
the  sunbeams  sparkled  in  the  drops  that  hung 
from  the  leaves,  We  saw,  through  the  aperture, 
how  all  nature  was  reviving,  after  the  wild  war 
of  elements,  which  had  so  recently  taken  place; 
but  the  contrast  only  made  our  situation  the 
more  horrible,  We  were  in  a  grave,  from  which 
there  was  no  deliverance;  and  a  monster,  worse 
than  the  fabled  Cerberus,  kept  watch  over  us. 
The  tiger  had  laid  himself  down  beside  his 
whelps.  He  was  a  beautiful  animal,  of  great 
size  and  strength;  and  his  limbs,  being  stretch- 
ed  out  at  their  full  length,  displayed  his  immense 
power  of  muscle,  A  double  row  of  great  teeth 
Stood  far  enough  apart  to  show  his  large  red 
tongue,  from  which  the  white  foam  fell  in  large 
drops,  All  at  once,  another  roar  was  heard  at 
a  distance,  and  the  tiger  immediately  rose  and 
answered  it  with  a  mournful  howl.  At  the  same 
instant,  our  Indians  uttered  a  shriek,  which  an- 
nounced that  some  new  danger  threatened  us. 
A  few  moments  confirmed  our  worst  fears ;  for 
another  tiger,  not  quite  so  large  as  the  for- 
mer, came  rapidly  towards  the  spot  where  we 
were, 

The  howls  which  the  tigress  gave,  when  she 
had  examined  the  bodies  of  her  cubs,  surpassed 
everything  of  horrible  that  we  had  yet  heard; 
and  the  tiger  mingled  his  mournful  cries  with 
hers,  Suddenly  her  roaring  was  lowered  to  a 
hoarse  growling,  and  we  saw  her  anxiously 
stretch  out  her  head,  extend  her  wide  and  smok- 
ing nostrils,  and  look  as  if  she  were  determined 
to  discover  immediately  the  murderers  of  her 
young.  Her  eyes  quickly  fell  upon  us,  and  she 
made  a  spring  forward,  with  the  intention  of 
penetrating  to  our  place  of  refuge,  Perhaps  she 
might  have  been  enabled,  by  her  immense 
strength,  to  push  away  the  stone,  had  we  not, 
with  all  our  united  power,  held  it  against  her. 
When  she  found  that  all  her  efforts  were  fruit- 
less, she  approached  the  tiger,  who  lay  stretched 
out  beside  his  cubs,  and  he  rose  and  joined  in 
her  hollow  roarings.  They  stood  together  for 
a  few  moments,  as  if  in  consultation,  and  then 
suddenly  went  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  disappear* 
ed  from  our  sight,  Their  howling  died  away 
in  the  distance,  and  then  entirely  ceased. 

Our  Indians  descended  from  their  tree,  and 
called  upon  us  to  seize  the  only  possibility  of  our 
yet  saving  ourselves,  by  instant  flight;  for  that 
the  tigers  had  only  gone  round  the  height  to  seek 
another  inlet  to  the  cave,  with  which  they  were, 
no  doubt,  acquainted.  In  the  greatest  haste  the 
stone  wa6  pushed  aside,  and  we  stepped  forth 
from  what  we  had  considered  a  living  grave. 
We  now  heard  once  more  the  roaring  of  the  ti- 
mers, though  at  a  distance;  and,  following  the 
example  of  our  guides,  we  precipitately  struck 
into  a  side  path.  From  the  number  of  root* 
and  branches  of  trees,  with  which  the  storm  had 
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strewed  our  way,  and  the  slipperiness  of  the 
road,  our  flight  was  slow  and  difficult. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  we  found  that  our  way  led  along 
the  edge  of  a  rocky  cliff,  with  innumerable  fis- 
sures. We  had  just  entered  upon  it,  when  sud- 
denly the  Indians,  who  were  before  us,  uttered 
one  of  their  piercing  shrieks,  and  we  immedi- 
ately became  aware  that  the  tigers  were  in  pur- 
suit of  us.  Urged  by  despair,  we  rushed  towards 
one  of  the  breaks,  or  gulfs,  in  our  way,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  bridge  of  reeds,  that  sprang 
up  and  down  at  every  step,  and  could  be  trod 
with  safety  by  the  light  foot  of  the  Indians  alone. 
Deep  in  the  hollow  below  rushed  an  impetuous 
stream,  and  a  thousand  pointed  and  jagged  rocks 
threatened  destruction  on  every  side. 

Lincoln,  my  huntsman,  and  myself,  passed 
over  the  chasm  in  safety;  but  Wharton  was  still 
in  the  middle  of  the  waving  bridge,  and  endeav- 
oring to  steady  himself,  when  both  the  tigers 
were  seen  to  issue  from  the  adjoining  forest;  and 
the  moment  they  descried  us,  they  bounded  to- 
wards us  with  dreadful  roarings.  Meanwhile, 
Wharton  had  nearly  gained  the  safe  side  of  the 
gulf,  and  we  were  all  clambering  up  the  rocky 
cliff,  except  Lincoln,  who  remained  at  the  reedy 
bridge,  to  assist  his  friend  to  step  upon  firm 
ground.  Wharton,  though  the  ferocious  animals 
were  close  upon  him,  never  lost  his  courage  or 
presence  of  mind.  As  soon  as  he  had  gained 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  knelt  down,  and  with 
his  sword  divided  the  fastenings  by  which  the 
bridge  was  attached  to  the  rock. 

He  expected  that  an  effectual  barrier  would 
thus  be  put  to  the  further  progress  of  our  pursu- 
ers; but  he  was  mistaken  ;  for  he  had  scarcely 
accomplished  his  task,  when  the  tigress,  without 
a  moment's  pause,  rushed  towards  the  chasm, 
and  attempted  to  bound  over  it.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful sight  to  see  the  mighty  animal  suspended,  for 
a  moment,  in  the  air,  above  the  abyss;  but  the 
scene  passed  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Her 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  distance:  she  fell 
into  the  gulf,  and,  before  she  reached  the  bottom, 
was  torn  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  jag- 
ged points  of  the  rocks.  Her  fate  did  not  in  the 
least  dismay  her  companion;  he  followed  her 
with  an  immense  spring,  and  reached  the  opposite 
side,  but  only  with  his  fore  claws;  and  thus  he 
.clung  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  endeavoring 
to  gain  a  footing.  The  Indians  again  uttered  a 
*vild  shriek,  as  if  all  hope  had  been  lost. 

But  Wharton,  who  was  nearest  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  advanced  courageously  towards  the  ti- 
ger, and  struck  his  sword  into  the  animal's 
breast.  Enraged  beyond  all  measure,  the  wild 
beast  collected  all  his  strength,  and,  with  a  vio- 
lent effort,  fixing  one  of  his  hind  legs  upon  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  he  seized  Wharton  by  the  thigh. 
That  heroic  man  still  preserved  his  fortitude; 
he  grasped  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  his  left  hand, 
to  steady  and  support  himself,  while,  with  his 
right,  he  wrenched  and  violently  turned  the 
sword,  that  was  still  in  the  breast  of  the  tiger. 
All  this  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  The  In- 
dians, Frank  and  myself,  hastened  to  bis  assist- 
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ance;  but  Lincoln,  who  was  already  at  his  side, 
had  seized  Wharton's  gun,  which  lay  near  upon 
the  ground,  and  struck  so  powerful  a  blow  with 
the  butt  end  upon  the  head  of  the  tiger,  that  the 
animal,  stunned  and  overpowered,  let  go  his 
hold,  and  fell  back  into  the  abyss. — Edinburg 
Literary  Journal. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  CARRIAGES. 

FROM     HEAD'S  NOTES. 

After  a  very  short  stay  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Cap- 
tain Head  made  preparations  for  his  long  journey 
across  the  Pampas,  to  the  mines  which  were  the 
more  immediate  object  of  his  mission.  The  dis- 
tance is  long,  the  country  desolate,  and  the  road 
none  of  the  best;  but  still  it  may  be  undertaken, 
either  in  a  carriage,  or  on  horseback.  The 
carriages  are  without  metal  springs  like  those  in 
Europe;  but  they  are  suspended  by  hide-ropes, 
which  render  the  motion,  considering  the  road 
and  the  rate  of  going,  by  no  means  unpleasant. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  carriages,  a  long  one 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  having  four  wheels, 
and  a  smaller  one  mounted  on  two  wheels  and 
drawn  by  three  horses. 

Captain  Head  purchased  a  carriage  of  the  lar- 
ger description,  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
party,  an  immense  two-wheel  cart,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  about  a  ton  of  mining  tools,  and  other 
implements.  He  hired  a  capataz,  or  headman, 
to  direct  the  journey,  and  a  number  of  peons  to 
assist. 

The  preparation  of  the  vehicles  for  the  jour- 
ney, appears  singular  to  those  who  are  accustom- 
ed only  to  European  travelling.  Hides  were 
purchased,  soaked  in  water,  cut  into  slips  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide ;  with  these,  while 
wet,  the  pole,  the  spokes,  and  fillies  of  the  car-? 
riage  were  completely  covered  ;  and  as  they  dried, 
they  acquired  the  hardness  of  iron.  They  lasted 
for  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles,  and  were 
then  only  injured  by  some  sharp  granite  rocks, 
over  which  they  had  to  be  driven.  The  mode 
in  which  the  horses  are  harnessed  to  these  rude 
carriages,  is  singular,  but  well  adapted  to  the 
road  over  which  they  have  to  drive.  They  have 
no  collars,  but  draw  by  one  trace,  fastened  to 
the  saddle;  and  this  leaves  their  limbs  and  mo? 
tions  free,  and  thus  enables  them  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  every  firm  spot,  in  the  varied  and  often 
marshy  soil  over  which  they  have  to  pass.  This 
simple  mode  of  harnessing  makes  the  changing 
of  horses,  at  least  as  far  as  the  yoking  and  un-» 
yoking  are  concerned  (for  they  have  often  to 
"  first  catch  horses,"  for  the  relay),  a  more  ex- 
peditious method  than  it  is  even  at  the  posting 
houses  in  England;  for  it  is  only  to  hook  and 
unhook  the  lasso  to  the  saddle.  This  is  attend- 
ed with  another  advantage.  If  anything  be  dropt 
from  an  English  carriage,  the  vehicle  must  stop, 
and  some  one  dismount  and  run  back  to  fetch  it; 
but  when  such  an  accident  happens,  while  travel-* 
ling  on  the  Pampas,  the  carriage  does  not  alter 
its  pace;  one  of  the  peons  unhooks,  gallops 
back,  picks  up  the  article  with  his  lasso,  gallops 
back,  replaces  it,  hooks  on,  and  drives  away, 
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without  a  moment's  interruption.  Captain 
Head  suggests  this  mode  of  harnessing  and  horse- 
manship to  the  horse  artillery,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that,  lasso  and  all,  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage. 

Thus  harnessed,  the  carriages,  even  when 
heavily  loaded,  proceeded  across  the  wilderness 
at  a  hand  gallop;  but  this  is  obtained  by  a  mode 
of  proceeding  which,  in  England,  would  bring 
the  peons  or  drivers  within  the  penalty  of  Mr. 
Martin's  statute  against  cruelty — the  long  spurs, 
heels,  and  legs  of  the  driver,  being  literally 
bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  horse.  So  expert 
horsemen  are  these  peons,  that  wlien  the  horse  is 
at  full  gallop,  they  can  throw  the  rein  on  his 
neck,  take  a  cigar,  light  it  with  their  flint  and 
steel,  and  then  resume  the  rein,  smoking  along. 

STEUBEN. 

The  liberal  disposition  of  Baron  Steuben, 
afforded  to  his  Aid-de-Camp,  Major  North,  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  peculiarly  happy  repar- 
tee. On  the  summit  of  a  hill,  on  the  farm  oc- 
cupied by  the  Baron,  a  monument  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  a  certain  Mr.  Provost,  who, 
on  account  of  bis  constant  command  of  cash,  had 
been  styled,  when  living,  Ready  Money  Pro- 
vost. A  gentleman  observing,  that  in  the  event 
of  death,  the  Baron  would  be  at  no  loss  for  a 
snug  place  of  interment,  Major  North  replied, 
"  Then,  Sir,  his  disposition  must  alter  with  his 
state,  for  in  life  he  will  never  tolerate  the  idea 
of  laying  by  ready  money." 

Though  poor  himself,  the  Baron  had  a  number 
of  pensioners.  Of  one  of  these  I  must  relate  an 
interesting  anecdote.  When  Arnold  aposta- 
tized and  attached  himself  to  the  British  stand- 
ard, Baron  Steuben,  at  that  period  Inspector 
General  of  the  army,  to  show  his  perfect  abhor- 
rence of  the  traitor,  commanded,  that  every 
soldier  who  bore  the  name  should  change  it,  or 
be  immediately  dismissed  the  service.  Some 
days  after,  finding  a  soldier  of  Connecticut,  who 
had  paid  no  attention  to  the  mandate,  he  insisted 
that  he  should  instantaneously  be  expelled  from 
the  ranks.  "  1  am  no  traitor,  my  worthy  Gen- 
eral," said  the  soldier,  "and  will  willingly 
renounce  a  name  that  the  perfidy  of  a  scoundrel 
has  forever  tarnished,  if  allowed  to  assume  one, 
which  is  dear  to  every  American  soldier.  Let 
n?.e  be  Steuben,  and  be  assured  that  I  will  never 
disgrace  you."  "Willingly,  my  worthy  fellow," 
replied  the  Baron.  "Be  henceforth  Steuben, 
and  add  to  the  glory  of  a  name  that  has  already 
acquired  lustre  by  the  partial  adoption  of  a  brave 
man."  The  soldier,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  kept  a  tavern  in  New  England,  exhibiting 
a  representation  of  his  patron  as  a  sign  ;  and  as 
long  as  the  Baron  lived,  received  a  pension  from 
him  as  a  reward  for  his  partial  attachment. 

BARON  STEUBEN'S  WIT. 

Dining  with  him  shortly  after  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  as  Financier  of  the  United 
States,  the  cause  of  which  appeared  inexplicable 


to  the  company  present,  "  To  me,"  said  Baron 
Steuben,  "  there  appears  no  mystery.  I  will 
illustrate  my  sentiments  by  a  simple  narrative 
When  I  was  about  to  quit  Paris  to  embark  for 
the  United  States,  the  better  to  insure  comfort 
when  in  camp,  I  judged  it  of  importance  to  en- 
gage in  my  service  a  cook  of  celebrity.  The 
American  army  was  posted  at  Valley  Forge, 
when  I  joined  it.  Arrived  at  my  quarters,  a 
wagoner  presented  himself,  saying  that  he  was 
directed  to  attach  himself  to  my  train,  and  obey 
my  orders.  Commissaries  arriving,  furnished  a 
supply  of  beef  and  bread,  and  retired.  My  cook 
looked  around  him  for  utensils,  indispensable, 
in  his  opinion,  for  preparing  a  meal,  and  finding 
none,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  applied  to  the 
wagoner  for  advice.  "  We  cook  our  meat," 
replied  he,  "  by  hanging  it  up  by  a  string,  and 
turning  it  before  a  good  fire,  till  sufficiently 
roasted."  The  next  day — and  still  another 
passed,  without  material  change.  The  Com- 
missary made  his  deposit.  My  cook  showed 
the  strongest  indications  of  uneasiness  by  shrugs 
and  heavy  sighing;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  oaths,  spoke  not  a  word  of  complaint.  His 
patience,  however,  was  completely  exhausted ; 
he  requested  an  audience,  and  demanded  his 
dismission.  "  Under  happier  circumstances, 
mon  General,"  said  he,  "  it  would  be  my  ambi- 
tion to  serve  you,  but  here  I  have  no  chance  of 
showing  my  talents,  and  I  think  myself  obliged, 
in  honor,  to  save  you  expense,  since  your  wagon- 
er is  just  as  able  to  turn  the  string  as  I  am." 
"Believe  me,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  Baron, 
"  the  Treasury  of  America  is,  at  present,  just  as 
empty  as  my  kitchen  was  at  Valley  Forge;  and 
Mr.  Morris  wisely  retires,  thinking  it  of  very 
little  consequence  who  turns  the  string." 

THE  PAMPAS  INDIANS. 

FROM    HEAD'S     NOTES. 

Of  the  Pampas  Indians — Captain  Head  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  much ;  but  even  the 
little  that  he  did  glean,  acquires  an  interest  from 
the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge  of  them. 

The  Pampas  Indians  are  a  daring  and  hardy 
race  of  men,  who  have  never  been  conquered,  and 
to  whom  the  great  changes  of  the  seasons  appear 
to  come  with  singularly  little  inconvenience. 
They  are  always  on  horseback,  whether  under 
the  burning  heat  of  summer,  or  the  pinching 
cold  of  winter ;  and  they  are  at  all  seasons  whol- 
ly without  clothing.  They  are  formed  into  tribes, 
under  the  command  of  caciques  or  chiefs,  but 
they  have  no  fixed  habitation — they  roam  about 
according  as  they  find  pasture.  They  are  a  war- 
like people;  and,  mounted  on  their  fleet  and 
sure-footed  horses,  with  their  spears  eighteen 
feet  long,  which  they  can  manage  with  great 
power  and  dexterity,  they  are  most  formidable. 
On  foot  they  are  almost  powerless;  as  their 
habitual  riding  almost  deprives  them  of  the  facul- 
ty of  walking. 

When  mounted,  however,  their  fleetness  is  abr 
solutely  incredible.  When  they  march  for  an 
attack,  they  collect  a  great  troop  of  horses,  and, 
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raising  their  war-cry,  set  off  at  a  gallop.  If  the 
march  be  long,  they  change  horses  several  times, 
and  always  reserve  their  best  ones  to  be  mount- 
ed fresh  after  they  are  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
The  horses  only  are  used  for  riding  ;  but  they 
(drive  mares  along  with  them  to  serve  as  food. 
Their  onset  is  destructive,  and,  until  their  horses 
are  worn  out  by  fatigue,  to  resist  them  is  no  easy 
matter. 

The  war  between  them  and  the  Guachos  is  a 
war  of  passion  and  extermination ;  and  no  quar- 
ter is  given  on  either  side. 

They  have  some  religious  notions  :  they  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  good  and  evil  spirits, 
and  in  a  future  state;  and  when  their  friends  die, 
they  kill  some  of  their  best  horses  at  the  grave, 
in  order  that  the  departed  may  have  something 
to  ride,  in  the  land  to  which  they  are  gone. 

Their  marriage  ceremony  is  singular  :  when 
two  parties  intimate  their  wish  of  entering  into 
the  holy  state,  they  are  laid  down  on  the  ground, 
with  their  heads  to  the  west,  and  covered  with 
the  skin  of  a  horse;  and  if  they  continue  under 
the  skin  till  the  sun  rises  at  their  feet,  in  the  east, 
they  are  held  and  accounted  to  be  married  per- 
sons. 

They  occasionally  visit  the  towns,  where  they 
exchange  the  skins  which  they  procure  in  the 
chase,  for  knives,  spurs,  and  strong  liquors,  of 
the  last  f)f  which  they  are  very  fond.  In  their 
cups,  however,  they  have  a  knowledge  of  their 
9wo  weakness,  and  a  caution  which,  it  were  to 
be  wished,  could  be  introduced  among  people 
who  consider  themselves  far  more  civilized. 
"  The  day,"  says  Captain  Head,  "  of  their  ar- 
rival, (at  Mendoza),  they  generally  got  drunk ; 
but  before  they  indulge  in  this  amusement,  they 
deliberately  deliver  up  to  their  cacique  their 
knives,  and  every  other  weapon  they  possess,  as 
they  are  fully  aware  that  they  will  quarrel  as 
soon  as  the  wine  gets  into  their  heads.  They 
then  drink  till  they  can  hardly  see,  and  fight,  and 
scratch,  and  bite,  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
The  following  day  they  devote  to  the  selling  of 
their  goods,  for  they  never  will  part  with  them 
on  the  day  on  which  they  resolve  to  get  tipsy,  as 
they  conceive  that,  in  that  state,  they  would  be 
unable  to  dispose  of  them  to  advantage." 

ESQUIMAUX  TRAVELLING. 

The  following  spirited  description  of  Esqui- 
maux sledge  travelling,  we  give  in  the  words  of 
Capt.  Lyon  : — 

"  Our  eleven  dogs  were  large  and  even  ma- 
jestic looking  animals,  and  an  old  one  of  pecu- 
liar sagacity  was  placed  at  their  head  by  having 
a  longer  trace,  so  as  to  lead  them  through  the 
driest  places,  these  animals  having  such  a  dread 
of  water  as  to  receive  a  severe  beating  before 
they  will  swim  a  foot.  The  leader  was  instant 
in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  driver,  who  never 
beat,  but  repeatedly  called  to  him  by  name. 
When  the  dogs  slacked  their  pace,  the  sight  of 
a  seal  or  bird  was  sufficient  to  put  them  instant- 
ly to  their  full  speed;  and  even  though  none  of 
Jheae  might  be  seen  on  the  ice,  the  cry  of  a  seal, 


a  bear,  a  bird,  &c.  was  enough  to  give  play  to 
the  legs  and  voices  of  the  whole  pack.  It  was 
a  beautiful  sight  to  observe  the  two  sledges  rac- 
ing at  full  speed  to  the  same  object,  the  dogs 
and  men  in  full  cry,  and  the  vehicles  splashing 
through  the  holes  of  water  with  the  velocity  and 
spirit  of  rival  stage  coaches.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  professed  whips  in  these 
wild  races;  for  young  men  delight  in  passing 
each  other's  sledges,  and  jockeying  the  hinder 
one  by  crossing  the  path.  In  passing  on  differ- 
ent routes,  the  right  hand  is  always  yielded;  and 
should  an  inexperienced  driver  endeavor  to  take 
the  left,  he  would  have  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading his  team  to  do  so.  The  only  unpleasant 
circumstance  attending  these  races  is,  that  a 
poor  dog  is  sometimes  entangled  and  thrown 
down,  when  the  sledge,  with  perhaps  a  heavy 
load,  is  unavoidably  drawn  over  his  body.  The 
driver  sits  on  the  fore  part  of  the  vehicle,  whence 
he  jumps  when  requisite  to  pull  it  clear  of  any 
impediments  which  may  lie  in  the  way,  and  he 
also  guides  it  by  pressing  either  foot  upon  the  ice. 
The  voice  and  long  whip  answer  all  purposes  of 
reins,  and  the  dogs  can  be  made  to  turn  a  cor- 
ner as  dexterously  as  horses,  though  not  in  such 
an  orderly  manner,  since  they  are  constantly 
fighting;  and  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  one 
receive  a  flogging  without  instantly  wreaking 
his  passion  on  the  ears  of  his  neighbors.  The 
cries  of  the  men  are  not  more  melodious  than 
those  of  the  animal,  and  their  wild  looks  and 
gestures,  when  animated,  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  devils  driving  wolves  before  them.  Our 
dogs  had  eaten  nothing  for  fortyeight  hours,  and 
could  not  have  gone  over  less  than  seventy  miles 
of  ground ;  yet  they  returned  to  all  appearance  as 
fresh  and  active  as  when  they  first  set  out." 


MR.  BLANQUART    DE   SALINES'    RAC- 
COON. 

<(  My  raccoon  was  always  kept  chained  be* 
fore  he  came  into  my  possession,  and  in  this 
captivity  he  seemed  sufficiently  gentle,  though 
not  caressing;  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  paid 
him  the  same  attention,  but  he  received  them 
differently  :  treatment  he  would  submit  to  from 
one  person,  invariably  offended  him  when  offer- 
ed by  another.  When  his  chain  was  occasion- 
ally broken,  liberty  rendered  him  insolent;  he 
took  possession  of  his  apartment,  suffering  no 
one  to  approach  him,  and  was,  with  difficulty, 
again  confined.  During  his  stay  with  me,  his 
confinement  was  frequently  suspended ;  without 
losing  sight  of  him,  1  allowed  him  to  walk  about 
with  his  chain  on,  and  he  expressed  his  gratitude 
by  various  movements.  It  was  otherwise  when 
he  escaped  by  his  own  efforts;  he  would  then 
ramble  for  three  or  four  days  together  over  the 
neighboring  roofs,  and  only  descended  at  night 
into  the  yards,  enter  the  hen-roosts  and  destroy 
the  poultry,  especially  the  Guinea  fowls,  eating 
nothing  but  their  heads.  His  chain  did  not 
render  him  less  sanguinary,  though  it  made  him 
more  circumspect :  he  then  employed  stratagem, 
allowing  the  poultry  to  familiarize  themselves 
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■with  him  by  partaking  of  his  food,  nor  was  it 
until  he  had  induced  them  to  feel  in  perfect  se- 
curity that  he  would  seize  a  fowl  and  tear  it  to 
pieces:  he  also  killed  kittens  in  the  same  man- 
lier. 

"  Tf  the  raccoon  be  not  very  grateful  for  fa- 
vors received,  he  is  singularly  sensible  of  bad 
treatment  ;  a  servant  one  day  struck  him  some 
blows  with  a  stick,  and  often  afterwards  vain- 
ly endeavored  to  conciliate  him,  by  offering 
eggs  and  shrimps,  of  which  the  animal  was 
very  fond.  At  the  approach  of  this  servant 
he  became  enraged,  and  with  sparkling  eyes 
would  spring  towards  him,  making  violent  out- 
cries; under  such  circumstances  he  would  ac- 
cept of  nothing  until  his  enemy  had  withdrawn. 
The  voice  of  the  raccoon,  when  enraged,  is  very 
singular,  sometimes  resembling  the  whistling  of 
a  curlew,  and  at  others  the  hoarse  barking  of  an 
old  dog.  When  struck  by  any  one,  or  attacked 
by  an  animal  stronger  than  himself,  he  offered 
no  resistance;  like  the  hedgehog,  he  hid  his 
head  and  paws,  by  rolling  his  body  in  form  of  a 
ball,  and  would  have  suffered  death  in  that  po- 
sition. I  have  observed  that  he  never  left  hay 
nor  straw  in  his  bed,  preferring  to  sleep  on 
the  boards;  when  litter  was  given,  he  threw  it 
away  immediately.  He  did  not  seem  very  sen- 
sible to  cold,  and  passed  two  out  of  three  win- 
ters exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  the  season,  and 
did  well,  notwithstanding  he  was  frequently 
covered  with  snow.  I  do  not  think  he  was  so- 
licitous to  receive  warmth ;  during  some  frosts 
I  gave  him  separately  warm  water  and  water 
almost  frozen,  to  soak  his  food  in,  and  he  al- 
ways preferred  the  latter.  He  was  at  liberty 
to  sleep  in  the  stable,  but  often  preferred  passing 
the  night  in  the  open  yard." 

CURIOUS  CONTEST. 

Mr.  Mayborne,  who  resides  in  Ovid  town- 
.ship,  Cayuga  county,  between  the  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  lakes,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  went 
-one  afternoon  through  the  woods  in  search  of 
his  horses,  taking  with  him  his  rifle  and  the 
only  load  of  ammunition  he  had  in  the  house. 
On  his  return  home,  about  an  hour  before  dusk, 
lie  perceived  a  very  large  bear  crossing  the  path, 
on  which  he  instantly  fired,  and  the  bear  fell, 
but  immediately  recovering  his  legs,  made  for  a 
deep  ravine  a  short  way  onwards.  Here  he 
tracked  him  awhile  by  the  blood,  but  night  com- 
ing on,  and  expecting  to  find  him  dead  in  the 
morning,  he  returned  home.  A  little  before 
.day-break  the  next  morning,  taking  a  pitchfork 
and  hatchet,  and  his  son,  a  boy  often  or  eleven 
years  of  age  with  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  place 
in  quest  of  the  animal.  The  glen  or  ravine  into 
which  he  had  disappeared  the  evening  before 
was  eighty  or  ninety  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
bank  to  the  brook  below:  down  this  precipice  a 
stream  of  three  or  four  yards  in  breadth  is  pitch- 
ed in  one  unbroken  sheet,  and,  forming  a  circu- 
lar basin  or  pool,  winds  away  among  the  thick 
underwood.  After  reconnoitering  every  proba- 
ble place  of  retreat,  he  at  length  discovered  the 


bear,  who  had  made  his  way  np  the  other  side 
of  the  ravine,  as  far  as  the  rocks  would  admit, 
and  sat  under  a  projecting  cliff,  steadfastly  eyeing 
the  motions  of  his  enemy.  Mayborne,  desiring 
his  boy  to  remain  where  he  was,  took  the  pitch- 
fork, and  descending  to  the  bottom,  determined 
from  necessity  to  attack  him  from  below.  The 
bear  kept  his  position  until  the  man  approached 
within  six  or  seven  feet,  when,  on  the  instant, 
instead  of  being  able  to  make  a  stab  with  the 
pitchfork,  he  found  himself  grappled  by  the  bear, 
and  both  together  rolled  towards  the  pond,  at 
least  twenty  or  twentyfive  feet,  the  bear  biting 
on  his  left  arm,  and  hugging  him  almost  to  suf- 
focation. By  great  exertion  he  thrust  his  right 
arm  partly  down  his  throat,  and  in  that  manner 
endeavored  to  strangle  him,  but  was  once 
more  hurled  headlong  down  through  the  bushes, 
a  greater  distance  than  before,  into  the  water. — 
Here,  finding  the  bear  gaining  on  him,  he  made 
one  desperate  effort  and  drew  the  animal's  head 
partly  under  water,  and  repeating  his  exertions, 
at  last  weakened  him  so  much,  that  calling  to 
his  boy,  who  stood  on  the  other  side  in  a  state 
little  short  of  distraction  for  the  fate  of  his  father, 
to  bring  him  the  hatchet,  he  sunk  the  edge  of  it 
by  repeated  blows  into  the  brain  of  the  bear. 
This  man,  although  robust  and  muscular,  was 
scarcely  able  to  crawl  home,  where  he  lay  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  the  flesh  of  his  arm  being 
much  crushed,  and  his  breast  severely  mangled. 
The  bear  weighed  upwards  of  four  hundred 
pounds. 

INDIAN   HOAXES. 

FROM  WATERTON'S    WANDERINGS. 

These  Indians  are,  according  to  Mr.  Water- 
ton,  fond  of  misleading  those  who  ask  many  ques- 
tions about  the  interior ;  and  though  they  do  not 
talk  of 

"Men 

Whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders," 

they  tell  of  a  nation  of  Indians,  with  long  tails, 
who  are  so  very  malicious  and  ill-natured,  that 
the  Brazilians  have  been  obliged  to  stop  them 
off.  They  have  a  river  story,  too,  the  counter- 
part of  that  of  ths  "  Old  Man  of  the  Sea."  When 
a  horrible  beast,  called  the  Water-mamma,  takes 
a  spite  against  a  canoe,  it  rises  to  the  surface, 
catches  hold  of  the  canoe,  Indians  and  all,  and, 
diving  with  them,  devours  the  whole  at  its  leisure, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Sometimes  they  manage  to  play  off  more  prac 
tical,  and,  to  themselves,  more  profitable  hoaxes. 
A  savage  came  down  the  Essequibo  in  great  state, 
represented  himself  as  the  monarch  of  a  mighty 
tribe,  treated  the  government  of  Demerara  with 
princely  contempt,  got  large  supplies,  and  was 
invited  back  the  next  year  for  more.  He  came, 
and  his  boastings  about  the  length  of  his  country 
and  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  were  so  loud  and 
so  confident,  that  the  government  sent  out  a  depu- 
tation to  meet  their  princely  ally.  When  the  de- 
putation arrived  at  the  expected  capital,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  monarch,  they  found  the  palace 
a  solitary  hut,  the  monarch  a  needy  savage,  the 
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heir-apparent  with  nothing  to  inherit  but  his  fa- 
ther's club  and  arrows,  and  all  was  poor  and  des- 
olate in  the  extreme. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  COUGAR. 

About  the  close  of  the  late  war,  a  merchant 
of  Piqua  named  Herse,  received  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  small  bills,  which  made  it  ap- 
pear of  still  greater  magnitude  tq  several  sus- 
picious looking  persons  who  were  present  when 
it  was  received.  Mr.  Herse  being  unarmed, 
was  apprehensive  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  rob  him  at  the  camping  ground,  and  express- 
ed his  apprehensions  to  a  single  fellow  traveller, 
who  was  also  unprovided  with  arms.  In  con- 
sequence, they  resolved  not  to  go  to  the  camp- 
ing ground,  but  to  pass  the  night  in  the  woods 
without  fire;  there,  turning  their  horses  loose, 
they  lay  down  in  their  blankets  on  the  leaves. 
In  the  night  they  were  aroused  by  hearing  the 
horses  snort,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Indians,  and  shortly  after  they  were 
heard  to  make  several  bounds  through  the  woods, 
as  if  some  one  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
catch  them.  After  some  time  had  elapsed  they 
both  distinctly  heard  what  they  supposed  to  be 
a  man  Crawling  towards  them  on  his  hands  and 
feet,  as  they  could  hear  first  one  hand  cautiously 
extended  and  pressed  very  gently  on  the  leaves, 
to  avoid  making  a  noise,  then  the  other,  and 
finally  the  other  limbs  in  like  manner  and  with 
equal  care.  When  they  believed  that  this  felo- 
nious visiter  was  within  about  ten  feet  of  them, 
they  touched  each  other,  sprang  up  simultaneous- 
ly, and  rushed  to  some  distance  through  the 
woods,  where  they  crouched  and  remained  with- 
out further  disturbance.  A  short  time  after 
they  heard  the  horses  snorting  and  bounding  fu- 
riously through  the  woods,  but  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  arise  until  broad  day-light,  being  still 
'gnorant  of  the  character  of  their  enemy. 

When  sufficiently  light  to  see,  by  climbing  a 
sapling  they  discovered  the  horses  at  a  consider- 
able distance  on  the  prairie.  On  approaching 
them  it  was  at  once  evident  that  their  disturber 
had  been  nothing  less  than  a  cougar.  It  had 
sprung  upon  the  horses,  and  so  lacerated  with  its 
claws  and  teeth  their  flanks  and  buttocks,  that 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  were  they  able  to 
drive  the  poor  creatures  before  them  to  Shane's. 
Several  other  instances  of  annoyance  to  travel- 
lers had  happened  at  the  same  place,  and  Shane 
believed  by  the  same  cougar. 


POLAR  BEAR. 

A  great  majority  of  the  fatal  accidents  follow- 
ing engagements  with  the  polar  bear,  have  re- 
sulted from  imprudently  attacking  the  animal  on 
the  ice.  Scoresby,  in  his  interesting  narrative 
of  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  relates  an  instance  of 
this  kind.  "A  few  years  ago,  when  one  of  the 
Davis'  Strait  whalers  was  closely  beset  among 
the  ice  at  the  '  south  west,'  or  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  a  bear  that  had  been  for  some  time 
eeen  near  the  ship,  at  length  became  so  bold  as 


to  approach  alongside*  probably  tempted  by  the 
offal  of  the  provisions  thrown  overboard  by  the 
cook.  At  this  time  the  people  were  all  at  din- 
ner,  no  one  being  required  to  keep  the  deck  in 
the  then  immovable  condition  of  the  ship.  A 
hardy  fellow  who  first  looked  out,  perceiving  the' 
bear  so  near,  imprudently  jumped  upon  the  ice, 
armed  only  with  a  handspike,  with  a  view,  it  is 
supposed,  of  gaining  all  the  honor  of  the  exploit 
of  securing  so  fierce  a  visiter  by  himself.  But 
the  bear,  regardless  of  such  weapons,  and  sharp- 
ened probably  by  hunger,  disarmed  his  antag- 
onist, and  seizing  him  by  the  back  with  his  pow- 
erful jaws,  carried  him  off  with  such  celerity, 
that  on  his  dismayed  comrades  rising  from  their 
meal  and  looking  abroad;  he  was  so  far  beyond 
their  reach  as  to  defy  their  pursuit." 

"  A  circumstance,  communicated  to  me  by 
Capt.  Munroe,  of  the  Neptune,  of  rather  a  hu- 
morous nature  as  to  the  result,  arose  out  of  an 
equally  imprudent  attack  made  on  a  bear,  in  the 
Greenland  fishery  of  1820,  by  a  seaman  employ 
ed  in  one  of  the  Hull  whalers.  The  ship  was 
moored  to  a  piece  of  ice,  on  which,  at  a  consid- 
erable distance,  a  large  bear  was  observed  prowl- 
ing about  for  prey.  One  of  the  ship's  company* 
emboldened  by  an  artificial  courage,  derived 
from  the  free  use  of  rum,  which  in  his  economy 
he  had  stored  for  special  occasions,  undertook 
to  pursue  and  attack  the  bear  that  was  within 
view.  Armed  only  with  a  whale-lance,  he  re- 
solutely, and  against  all  persuasion,  set  out  on 
his  adventurous  exploit.  A  fatiguing  journey 
of  about  half  a  league,  over  a  yielding  surface 
ofsnow  and  rugged  hummocks,  brought  him 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy,  which,  to  bf'a 
surprise,  undauntedly  faced  him,  and  seemed  to 
invite  him  to  the  combat.  His  courage  being 
by  this  time  greatly  subdued,  partly  by  evapora- 
tion of  the  stimulus,  and  partly  by  the  undismay- 
ed and  even  threatening  aspect  of  the  bear,  he- 
levelled  his  lance,  in  an  attitude  suited  either 
for  offensive  or  defensive  action,  and  stopped.- 
The  bear  also  stood  still ;  in  vain  the  adventurer 
tried  to  rally  courage  to  make  the  attack;  his 
enemy  was  too  formidable,  and  his  appearance 
too  imposing.  In  vain  also  he  shouted,  advanced* 
his  lance,  and  made  feints  of  attack  ;  the  enemy  f 
either  not  understanding  or  despising  such  un- 
manliness,  obstinately  stood  his  ground.  Al- 
ready the  limbs  of  the  sailor  began  to  quiver  J. 
but  the  fear  of  ridicule  from  his  messmates  had 
its  influence,  and  he  yet  scarcely  dared  to  retreat* 
Bruin,  however,  possessing  less  reflection,  or 
being  regardless  of  consequences,  began,  with 
audacious  boldness,  to  advance.  His  nigh  ap- 
proach and  unshaken  step  subdued  the  spark  of 
bravery  and  that  dread  of  ridicule  that  had  hitlr- 
erto  upheld  our  adventurer ;  he  turned  and  fled. 
But  now  was  the  time  of  danger;  the  sailor's 
flight  encouraged  the  bear  in  turn  to  pursue,  and 
being  better  practised  in  snow-travelling,  and 
better  provided  for  it,  he  rapidly  gained  upon 
the  fugitive.  The  whale-lance,  his  only  defence, 
encumbering  him  in  his  retreat,  he  threw  it 
down,  and  kept  on.  This  fortunately  excited 
the  bear's  attention;  he  stopped,  pawed  it,  bit 
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It,  and  then  renewed  the  chase.  Again  he  was 
at  the  heels  of  the  panting  seaman,  who,  con- 
scious of  the  favorable  effects  of  the  lance,  drop- 
ped one  of  his  mittens;  the  stratagem  succeeded, 
and  while  Bruin  again  stopped  to  examine  it,  the 
fugitive,  improving  the  interval,  made  consider- 
able progress  a-head.  Still  the  bear  resumed 
the  pursuit  with  a  most  provoking  perseverance, 
except  when  arrested  by  another  mitten,  and, 
finally,  by  a  hat,  which  he  tore  to  shreds  between 
his  fore-teeth  and  paws,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
soon  have  made  the  incautious  adventurer  his 
victim,  who  was  now  rapidly  losing  strength, 
but  for  the  prompt  and  well-timed  assistance  of 
his  shipmates — who,  observing  that  the  affair 
had  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect,  sallied  out  to 
his  rescue.  The  little  phalanx  opened  him  a 
passage,  and  then  closed  to  receive  the  bold  as- 
sailant. Though  now  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
adversary,  the  dismayed  fugitive  continued  on- 
wards, impelled  by  his  fears,  and  never  relaxed 
his  exertions  until  he  fairly  reached  the  shelter 
of  his  ship.  The  bear  once  more  came  to  a 
stand,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  survey  his 
enemies  with  all  the  consideration  of  an  experi- 
enced general;  when,  finding  them  too  numer- 
ous for  a  hope  of  success,  he  very  wisely  wheel- 
ed about,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  safe  and 
honorable  retreat." 

ADVENTURE  IN  THE  ANDES, 

FROM    HEAD'S  NOTES. 

As  the  Captain  and  his  party  ascended  the 
ravine,  the  road  became  more  and  more  wild, 
and  the  rocks  more  and  more  steep  arid  rugged. 
At  one  place  an  immense  mass  of  porphyry  had 
the  appearance  of  a  castle  of  giant  mould,  and 
so  strong  was  the  likeness,  that  one  of  the  Corn- 
ish miners  declared,  he  "  could  see  an  old  wo- 
man coming  across  the  draw-bridge." 

The  Captain  generally  contrived  to  keep  a- 
head  of  his  party;  but  after  he  had  proceeded  a 
little  way  from  this  castellated  rock,  the  capataz 
rode  up  to  him,  and  invited  him  to  a  reconnois- 
ance  of  the  M  Ladera  de  las  Vacas,"  the  most 
difficult  pass  in  the  route,  and  one  which,  for 
some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  Cordillera  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  is  quite  impracticable, 
though  it  becomes  a  little  better  as  the  summer 
advances.  They  trotted  on,  and  the  capataz  re- 
ported the  "  Ladera  "  passable;-  but  the  place 
and  the  passage  cannot  be  so  well  described  as 
in  Captain  Head's  own  nervous  and  graphie  lan- 
guage. 

"  The  mountain  above,"  says  the  Captain, 
••  appears  almost  perpendicular,  and  in  one  con- 
tinued slope  down  to  the  torrent  which  is  raging 
beneath.  The  surface  is  covered  with  loose 
earth  and  stones,  that  have  been  brought  down 
by  the  water.  The  path  goes  across  this  slope, 
and  is  very  bad  for  about  seventy  yards,  being 
only  a  few  inches  broad;  but  the  point  of  dan- 
ger is  a  spot  where  the  water  which  comes  down 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  either  washes  the 
path  away  or  covers  it  with  loose  stones.  We 
rode  over  it,  and  certainly  it  was  very  narrow 


and  bad.  In  some  places  the  rock  almost  touches' 
one's  shoulder,  while  the  precipice  is  immedi- 
ately under  the  opposite  foot,  and  high  above 
head  are  a  number  of  large  loose  stones,  which 
appear  as  if  the  slightest  touch  would  send  them 
roling  into  the  torrent  beneath,  which  is  foaming 
and  rushing  with  great  violence.  However,  the 
danger  to  the  rider  is  only  imaginary ;  for  the 
mules  are  so  very  careful,  and  seem  so  well  aware 
of  their  situation,  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
making  a  false  step.  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed 
the  pass,  the  capataz  told  me  it  was  a  very  bad 
place  for  baggage-mules;  that  four  hundred 
had  been  lost  there ;  and  that  we  should  also  ve- 
ry probably  lose  one.  He  said  that  he  would 
go  down  to  the  water,  at  a  place  about  a  hundred 
yards  off,  and  wait  there  with  his  lasso,  to  catch 
any  mule  that  might  fall  into  the  torrent;  and  he 
requested  me  to  lead  on  his  mule.  However,  I 
was  resolved  to  see  the  tumble,  if  there  should  be 
one;  so  the  capataz  took  away  my  mule  and  his 
own,  and  then  scrambled  down  on  foot  till  he  got 
to  the  level  of  the  water,  while  I  stood  on  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  with  the  two  English  captains  of 
mines,  the  three  Cornish  miners,  the  assayer,- 
and  the  surveyor,  who  were  all  anxious  to  witness 
the  passage  of  the  baggage. 

"  The  drove  of  mules  came  in  sight,  one  fol- 
lowing another ;  a  few  were  carrying  no  burdens,- 
but  the  rest  were  either  mounted,  or  heavily  la- 
den; and  as  they  moved  along  the  crooked  path,- 
the  difference  of  color  in  the  animals,  the  differ- 
ent colors  and  shapes  of  the  luggage  they  were 
carrying,  with  the  picturesque  dresses  of  the  pe- 
ons, who  were  vociferating  the  wild  song  by 
which  they  drive  on  the  mules,  and  the  sight  of 
the  dangerous  path  they  had  to  cross,  formed  al- 
together a  very  interesting  scene. 

"  As  soon  as  the  leading  mule  came  to  the 
commencement  of  the  pass,  he  stopped,  evidently 
unwilling  to  proceed,  and  of  course  all  the  rest 
stopped  also. 

"  He  was  the  finest  mule  we  had,  and  on  that 
i  account  had  twice  as  much  to  carry  a3  any  of 
|  the  others.     His  load  had  never  been  relieved, 
j  and  it  consisted  of  four   portmanteaus,  two    of 
which  belonged  to  me,  and  contained  not  only  a 
heavy  bag  of  dollars,  but  papers  that  were  of  so 
much  consequence,  that  I  could  hardly  have  con- 
tinued my  journey  without  them. 

"  The  peons  now  Redoubled  their  cries;  and, 
leaning  over  the  sides  of  their  mules,-  and  pick- 
ing up  stones,  they  threw  them  at  the  leading 
mule,  who  then  commenced  his  journey  over  the 
path.  With  his  nose  on  the  ground,  literally 
smelling  bis  way,  he  walked  gently  on,  often 
changing  the  position  of  his  feet,  if  he  found  the 
ground  would  not  bear,  until  he  came  to  the  bad 
part  of  the  pass,  where  he  again  stopped,  and  I 
then  certainly  began  to  look  with  great  anxiety 
at  my  portmanteaus;  but  tire  peons  again  threw 
stones  at  him,  and  he  reached  me  in  safety:  sev- 
eral others  followed.  At  last  a  young  mule, 
carrying  a  portmanteau,  with  two  large  sacks  of 
provisions,  and  many  other  things,  in  passing  the 
bad  point,  struck  his  load  against  the  rock,  which 
knocked  his  two  hind  legs  over  the  preeipke, 
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and  the  loose  stones  immediately  began  to  roll 
away  from  under  him;  however,  his  fore  legs 
were  still  upon  the  narrow  path ;  he  had  no  room 
to  put  his  head  there,  but  he  placed  his  nose  up- 
on the  path  to  his  left,  which  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  holding  on  by  his  mouth.  His  peril- 
ous fate  was  soon  decided  by  a  loose  mule  that 
came  next,  and  in  walking  along  the  Ladera, 
knocked  his  comrade's  nose  oft*  the  path,  destroy- 
ed his  balance,  and,  head  over  heels,  the  poor 
creature  commenced  a  fall  which  was  quite  ter- 
rific. With  all  his  baggage  firmly  lashed  to 
him,  he  rolled  down  the  steep  slope  until  he  came 
to  the  point  which  was  perpendicular,  and  then 
he  seemed  to  bound  off,  and  turning  round  in  the 
air,  fell  into  the  deep  torrent  on  his  back,  and 
upon  his  baggage,  and  instantly  disappeared. 
1  certainly  ihought  he  was  killed. 

"But  up  he  rose,  looking  wild  and  scared, 
and  immediately  endeavored  to  stem  the  torrent 
which  was  foaming  about  him.  It  was  a  noble 
effort,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  succeed, 
but  the  eddy  caught  the  great  load  which  was 
upon  his  back,  and  he  turned  completely  over; 
down  went  his  head  with  all  the  baggage,  and  all 
I  saw  were  his  hind  quarters,  and  his  long  thin 
wet  tail  lashing  the  waters*  As  suddenly,  how- 
ever, up  his  head  came  again,  but  he  was  now 
weak,  and  went  down  the  stream,  turning  round 
and  round  by  the  eddy,  until  passing  the  corner 
of  the  rock,  I  lost  sight  of  him:  I  saw,  however, 
the  peons  with  their  lassos  in  their  hands,  run 
down  the  side  of  the  torrent  for  some  little  dis- 
tance; but  they  soon  stopped,  and  after  looking 
towards  the  poor  mule  for  some  seconds,  their 
earnest  attitude  gradually  relaxed,  and  when  they 
walked  towards  me,  I  concluded  that  all  was 
over.  I  walked  up  to  the  peons,  and  was  just 
going  to  speak  to  them,  when  1  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  solitary  mule  walking  towards  us." — It 
was  the  mule  which  had  fallen  from  the  Ladera, 
not  much  injured  by  his  perilous  adventure* 

FEROCITY  OF  THE  COUGAR. 

Major  Smith  witnessed  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  the  abstracted  ferocity  of  this  animal, 
when  engaged  with  its  food.  A  puma  [cougar] 
which  had  been  taken  and  confined,  was  order- 
ed to  be  shot,  which  was  done  immediately  after 
the  animal  had  received  its  food.  The  first  ball 
went  through  its  body,  and  the  only  notice  he 
took  of  it  was  by  a  shrill  growl,  doubling  his 
efforts  to  devour  his  food,  which  he  actually  con- 
tinued to  swallow  with  quantities  of  his  own 
blood  till  he  fell. — Griffith's  Translation  of 
Cuvier. 


PARENTAL  AFFECTION  OF  THE  BEAR. 
A  she  bear,  with  her  two  cubs,  were  pur- 
sued on  the  ice  by  some  of  the  men,  and  were  so 
closely  approached,  as  to  alarm  the  mother  for 
the  safety  of  her  offspring.  Finding  that  they 
could  not  advance  with  the  desired  3peed,  she 
used  various  artifices  to  urge  them  forward,  but 
without  success?.     Determined  to  save  them,  if 


possible,  she  ran  to  one  of  the  cubs,  placed  her 
nose  under  it,  and  threw  it  forward  as  far  as 
possible;  then  going  to  the  other,  she  perform- 
ed the  same  action,  and  repeated  it  frequently* 
until  she  had  thus  conveyed  them  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  young  bears  seemed  per-* 
fectly  conscious  of  their  mother's  intention,  for 
as  soon  as  they  recovered  their  feet,  after  be- 
ing  thrown  forward,  they  immediately  ran  on  in 
the  proper  direction,  and  when  the  mother 
came  up  to  renew  the  effort,  the  little  rogues 
uniformity  placed  themselves  across  her  path, 
that  they  might  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the 
force  exerted  for  their  safety .-^-Scoresby. 


A  THIEF. 

The  following  instance  occurred  in  the  west-* 
em  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1824.  The  back  window  of  a  farm-house  was 
forced  open  one  night,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  pork  carried  off.  The  proprietor,  with- 
out  suspecting  the  nature  of  the  plunderer,  placed 
a  loaded  musket  opposite  the  window,  having  a 
string  so  adjusted  that  the  gun  would  be  dis- 
charged by  anything  attempting  to  enter  the 
room  through  the  window.  During  the  night 
the  report  of  the  gun  was  heard,  and  in  the 
morning  the  body  of  a  large  black  bear  was  found 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
received  his  death  wound. —  Godman* 


THE  WOURALI  POISON, 

FROM    WATERTON's    WANDERINGS. 

Wishing  to  obtain  the  best  information  res-* 
pecting  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  wou- 
rali  poison,  Mr.  Waterton  took  a  long  and  peri- 
lous journtey  of  one  hundred  and  iwerrty  days,  in- 
to the  Macoushi  country,  and  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  preparation  of  the  fatal 
drug : — 

A  day  or  two  before  the  Macoushi  Indian  pre- 
pares his  poison,  he  goes  into  the  forest  in  quest 
of  the  ingredients.  A  vine  grows  in  their  wilds, 
which  is  called  wourali.  This  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  poison.  When  he  has  procured 
enough  of  that,  he  digs  up  a  root  of  a  very  bitter 
taste,  ties  them  together,  and  then  looks  about 
for  two  kinds  of  bulbous  plants,  that  contain  a 
green  and  glutinous  juice.  He  fills  a  little  quake, 
which  he  carries  on  his  back,  with  the  stalks  of 
these ;  and  lastly,  ranges  up  and  down  till  he 
finds  two  species  of  ants.  One  of  them  is  very 
large  and  black,  and  so  venomous  that  its  sting 
produces  fever;  it  is  commonly  found  on  the 
ground.  The  other  is  a  little  red  ant,  which 
stings  like  a  nettle,  and  generally  has  its  nest  un- 
der the  leaf  of  a  shrub*  After  obtaining  these, 
he  has  no  more  need  to  range  the  forest. 

A  quantity  of  the  strongest  Indian  pepper  is 
used ;  but  that  he  has  already  planted  round  his 
hut.  The  powdered  fangs  of  the  libarri  and  cou- 
nacouchi  snakes  are  added.  These  he  common- 
ly has  in  store;  for  when  he  kills  a  snake,  he 
generally  extracts  the  fangs,  and  keeps  them  by 
him. 
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Having  thus  found  the  necessary  ingredients, 
he  scrapes  the  wourali  and  the  bitter  root  into 
thin  shavings,  and  puts  them  into  a  kind  of  col- 
ander, made  of  leaves  ;  this  he  holds  over  an 
earthen  pot,  and  pours  water  over  the  shavings; 
the  liquor  which  comes  through  has  the  appear- 
ance of  coffee.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  procured,  the  shavings  are  thrown  aside. 
He  then  bruises  the  bulbous  stalks,  and  squeezes 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  their  juice  through 
his  hands  into  the  pot.  Lastly,  the  snakes'  fangs, 
ants,  and  pepper,  are  thrown  into  it.  It  is  then 
placed  upon  a  slow  fire,  and  as  it  boils,  more  of 
the  juice  of  the  wourali  is  added,  according  as 
it  may  be  found  necessary,  and  the  scum  is  taken 
off  with  a  leaf.  It  remains  on  the  fire  till  re- 
duced to  a  thick  substance,  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
As  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  this  state,  a  few" 
arrows  are  poisoned  with  it,  to  try  its  strength. 
If  it  answers  the  expectations,  it  is  poured  into 
a  calabash,  or  little  pot,  of  Indian  manufacture, 
which  is  carefully  covered  with  a  couple  of 
leaves,  and  over  them  a  piece  of  deer's  skin,  tied 
round  with  a  cord.  They  keep  it  in  the  driest 
part  of  the  hut;  and  from  time  to  time  suspend 
it  over  the  fire  to  counteract  the  dampness. 

The  preparation  of  this,  which  bears  no  small 
resemblance  to  the  witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth, 
is  performed  with  some  solemn  rules  and  incan- 
tations. 

The  women  and  young  girls  are  not  allowed 
to  be  present,  lest  the  Yabahou,  or  evil  spirit, 
should  do  them  harm. 

The  shed  under  which  it  is  baked,  is  pro- 
nounced polluted,  and  abandoned  ever  after. 
He  who  makes  the  poison  must  eat  nothing  that 
morning,  and  must  continue  to  fast  while  the  op- 
eration lasts.  The  pot  in  which  it  is  boiled 
must  be  a  new  one,  and  must  never  have  held 
anything  before,  otherwise  the  poison  will  be  de- 
ficient in  strength:  add  to  this,  that  the  operator 
must  take  particular  care  not  to  expose  himself 
to  the  vapor  which  arises  from  it  while  on  the 
fire.  Though  this  and  other  precautions  be  taken, 
such  as  frequently  washing  the  face  and  hands, 
still  the  Indians  think  that  it  affects  their  health; 
and  the  operator  either  is,  or  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, supposes  himself  to  be,  sick  for  some  days 
after. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  an  ignorant  people 
should  attach  a  mysterious  gloom  to  the  manu- 
facture of  so  fatal  a  poison,  and  they  imagine 
that  it  affects  others,  as  well  as  the  maker.  An 
Indian  who  had  promised  to  make  some  for  Mr. 
Waterton,  refused,  because  his  wife  was  with 
child. 

This  poison  is  used  upon  arrows,  which  are 
blown  from  a  tube  by  the  breath.  The  tube  is 
a  hollow  reed,  which  grows  on  the  wilds  be- 
tween the  Macoushi  country  and  the  Rio  Negro. 

As  used  by  the  Indians,  it  i6  about  ten  or  ele- 
ven feet  long,  without  any  taper  or  joint.  This 
tube,  which  is  of  a  fine  yellow  color,  the  Indians 
call  the  Ourah.  It  is  too  slender  for  the  tube, 
but  it  is  cased  in  a  species  of  palm,  which  is 
brown,  has  joints  about  six  inches  asunder,  and 
admits  of  a  fine  polish.     It  is  called  Samourah 


(the  covering  of  the  Ourah) ;  and  the  pulp  is  ex* 
traded  by  immersion  in  water.  The  mouth  end 
is  bound  round  with  silk  grass  to  prevent  split 
ting,  and  on  the  other  end,  the  seed  of  the  acu- 
ero  fruit  perforated  is  put,  by  way  of  a  ferule. 

The  arrow  is  made  of  the  leaf  of  a  species  of 
palm-tree.  It  is  about  nine  inches  long,  hard 
and  brittle,  and  pointed  very  sharp.  The  other 
end  is  burnt  to  make  it  still  harder,  and  bound 
round  with  wild  cotton,  till  it  fits  the  hollow  of 
the  tube.  About  an  inch  of  the  point  of  the  ar- 
row is  poisoned.  The  quiver  is  ingeniously  made 
of  basket  work,  waxed  and  covered  with  the  skin 
of  a  tapir,  and  will  contain  500  or  600  arrows. 
Attached  to  the  quiver,  there  is  a  little  basket 
for  holding  the  wild  cotton. 

Thus  armed,  the  Indian  sallies  into  the  woods, 
in  quest  of  game.  The  birds  are  often  higher  on 
the  trees  than  he  can  send  his  arrow  with  cer- 
tainty, which  is  about  one  hundred  yards,  so  that 
he  has  recourse  to  stratagems,  such  as  imitating 
their  cries,  to  draw  the  birds  within  his  reach* 
When  within  reach,  the  aim  is  so  sure,  that  the 
prey  is  seldom  missed.  Sometimes  the  wounded 
bird  remains  on  the  tree  where  it  was  shot,  until 
it  drops  down;  at  other  times  it  flies  off.  In 
about  three  minutes  it  is  seized  with  convulsions, 
and  soon  after  it  dies.  The  flesh  of  the  game  is 
not  in  the  least  injured  by  the  wourali. 

When  the  object  is  to  kill  quadrupeds,  a  bow 
is  substituted  for  the  blow-pipe.  The  arrow  foi 
this  is  made  of  a  straight  reed,  about  four  or  five 
feet  long,  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood  on  the  head, 
which  covers  a  spike  of  the  palm  leaf,  poisoned 
as  in  the  former  case.  These  spikes  are  about 
six  inches  long,  and  they  are  notched  near  their 
insertion  into  the  arrow,  so  that  the  spike  may 
remain  in  the  wounded  animal,  while  the  arrotf 
drops  off  and  is  recovered. 

As  Mr.  Waterton  and  his  party  were  crossing 
the  woods  from  the  Essequibo  to  the  Demarara, 
they  fell  upon  a  herd  of  wild  hogs:  an  Indian  let 
fly  an  arrow,  and  the  hog  was  found  dead  at  the 
distance  of  170  yards. 

A  sloth  wounded  with  the  poison,  appeared  to 
die  without  any  symptom  of  pain ;  an  ox  stag- 
gered, and  was  convulsed,  and  died  in  five-and- 
twenty  minutes.  The  Indians  said,  that  immer- 
sion in  water,  and  anointing  with  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane,  were  specifics  against  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  poison  ;  but  Mr.  Watertcn  is  skeptical  up- 
on that  point. 


EXPLOIT  OF  HANNAH  DUSTAN. 

This  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Castine's 
War,  or  as  others  term  it,  "  King  William's 
War;"  but  as  it  is  evident  that  Castine  was 
the  chief  mover  of  it,  it  may  very  properly  be 
called  Castine' s  War. 

On  the  fifth  of  March,  1693,  the  Indians  made 
a  descent  on  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
which  they  took  and  killed  thirtyninc  persons, 
and  burned  about  half  a  dozen  houses.  In  the 
onset,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dnstan  was  fallen  up- 
on, and  his  wife,  who  had  lain  in  but  a  week 
before,  and  her  nurse,  Mary  Neff,  were  taken. 
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Mr.  Dustan  was  absent  when  the  Indians  first 
appeared  about  the  town,  and  on  hearing  the 
alarm,  ran  to  the  assistance  of  his  family. 
Meeting  seven  of  his  children  near  his  house,  he 
ordered  them  to  run,  and  make  their  escape  to 
some  garrison  in  the  town,  while  he  entered  the 
house  with  intent  to  help  his  wife  e»cape.  She 
left  her  bed  at  the  warning,  but  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  Indians  would  admit  only  of  a  fly- 
ing retreat;  this  Mr.  Dustan  saw  was  impossi- 
ble, from  the  weak  state  of  his  wife.  A  moment 
of  horror  and  despair  brooded  over  him;  in 
which  he  had  to  choose  whether  he  would  stay 
and  suffer  with  her,  or  make  his  escape.  He 
resolved  on  the  latter,  knowing  that  he  could  be 
no  assistance  to  her,  amidst  an  army  of  savages ; 
and  that  he  might  be  to  his  children,  in  facili- 
tating their  escape.  The  Indians  were  now  up- 
on them,  but  he  having  a  horse,  fled  before  them, 
and  overtook  his  children,  about  forty  rods  from 
the  house;  some  one  of  which,  he  intended  to 
have  taken  on  the  horse  with  him,  and  so  escape. 
But  now  he  was  at  a  loss,  for  which  one  to  take, 
he  knew  not;  therefore,  he  resolved  to  face 
about,  and  defend  them  to  the  last.  Some  of 
the  enemy  drew  near  and  fired  upon  them,  and 
Mr.  Dustan  being  armed,  also  fired  upon  the  In- 
dians, at  which  they  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and 
returned  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Dustan  and  his  seven  children  (from  two  to  sev- 
enteen years  of  age)  got  safe  to  a  garrison,  one 
or  two  miles  off,  where  we  must  leave  him  to  be- 
wail the  many  supposed  deaths  of  his  wife  and 
infant  child. 

The  Indians,  being  about  twenty  in  number, 
in  the  mean  time,  seized  the  nurse,  who  was  ma- 
king her  escape  with  the  young  child,  and  ta- 
king Mrs.  Dustan,  with  what  plunder  could  be 
found  from  the  house,  set  it  on  fire,  and  took 
up  their  march  for  Canada.  The  infant  was 
immediately  taken  from  the  nurse,  and  a  mon- 
ster taking  it  by  the  feet,  dashed  out  its  brains 
against  a  tree.  Their  whole  number  of  captives 
was  now  about  twelve,  which  gradually  dimin- 
ished on  the  march.  Some,  growing  weary  and 
faint,  were  killed,  scalped,  and  otherwise  man- 
gled, and  left  in  the  wilderness.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  weakness  of  Mrs.  Dustan,  she  travelled 
twelve  miles  the  first  day,  and  thus  bore  up  un- 
der a  journey  of  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
in  a  few  days.  On  their  march  the  Indians  di- 
vided, according  to  their  usual  custom,  and  each 
family  shifted  for  itself  with  their  share  of  prison- 
ers, for  the  convenience  of  hunting.  Mrs.  Dus- 
tan, her  nurse,  and  an  English  youth,  taken  from 
Worcester  eighteen  months  before,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  an  Indian  family,  consisting  of  twelve  persons ; 
two  stout  men,  three  women,  and  seven  children. 
The  captives  were  informed,  that  when  they  ar- 
rived at  a  certain  Indian  town,  they  were  to  run 
the  gauntlet,  through  a  great  number  of  Indians. 
But  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  having  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  Contoocook  river,  they  encamped 
upon  a  small  island,  and  pitched  their  tents.  As 
all  lay  asleep  but  Mrs.  Dustan,  she  conceived  the 
bold  design  of  putting  the  Indians  to  death,  and 
escaping.      Accordingly,   she   silently   engaged 
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Miss  Neff,  and  the  English  youth,  to  act  a  part 
in  the  dreadful  tragedy;  infusing  her  heroism 
into  them,  each  took  a  tomahawk,  and  with  such 
deadly  effect  were  the  blows  dealt,  that  all  were 
slain  save  two ;  one  a  woman,  who  fled  despe- 
rately wounded,  the  other  a  boy,  whom  they  in- 
tended to  have  kept.  They  then  took  off  their 
ten  scalps,  and  returned  home  in  safety.  The 
government  voted  them  fifty  pounds  reward,  and 
Colonel  Nicholson,  the  governor  of  Maryland, 
made  them  a  valuable  present.  The  island  on 
which  this  memorable  affair  happened,  justly 
bears  the  name  of  Dustan's  Island. 


HUNTING  THE  BEAR. 

The  northern  Indians  occasionally  destroy  the 
bear  by  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with 
logs  of  wood,  and  then,  breaking  open  the  top 
of  it,  kill  the  animal  with  a  spear  or  gun  ;  yet 
this  method  is  considered  both  cowardly  and 
wasteful,  as  the  bear  can  neither  escape  nor  offer 
the  slighest  injury  to  his  disturbers.  Sometimes 
they  throw  a  noose  round  his  neck,  draw  him  up 
to  the  top  of  the  hole,  and  kill  him  with  a  hatch- 
et. 

The  black  bear  is  occasionally  captured  in 
large  and  strong  steei-traps,  well  sect  ed  by  a 
chain  to  a  neighboring  tree,  and  laid  in  a  path 
over  which  a  freshly-killed  carcass  has  been 
drawn  along,. — or  he  is  taken  in  a  noose  sus- 
pended from  a  strong  sapling.  A  common  mode 
of  hunting  this  animal  is  to  follow  him  with  two 
or  three  well-trained  dogs.  When  he  finds  that 
he  is  pursued,  he  generally  pushes  directly  for- 
ward for  eight  or  ten  miles,  or  farther,  if  not 
overtaken ;  as  the  dogs  come  up  with  him,  their 
repeated  attacks  cause  him  to  turn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  striking  at  them,  and  if  they  do  not  dex 
terously  avoid  his  blows  they  will  be  killed,  as 
he  strikes  with  very  great  force.  To  avoid  the 
vexation  produced  by  the  dogs,  he  mounts  a 
tree,  ascending  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  but  is 
allowed  very  little  rest,  for  the  hunter  now  ap- 
proaching, he  throws  himself  to  the  earth,  and 
hurries  onwards,  being  still  pursued  and  worried 
by  the  dogs.  Again  he  is  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  a  tree,  and  sometimes  climbs  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  top,  endeavoring  to  conceal  him- 
self among  the  foliage.  The  hunter  now  strikes 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  as  if  engaged  in 
cutting  it  down  ;  the  poor  bear  soon  betrays  his 
hiding-place,  and  slipping  to  the  end  of  the  long- 
est branch,  gathers  his  body  up,  and  drops  from 
a  vast  height  to  the  ground,  whence  he  often  ap- 
pears to  rebound  for  several  feet,  and  then  runs 
off  as  actively  as  he  can.  At  length,  worn  out  by 
frequently  repeated  exertions  to  escape,  he  is 
finally  shot,  while  attempting  to  screen  himself 
by  aid  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  while  em 
ployed  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  dogs. 

Among  other  modes  of  killing  the  black  bear 
the  Indians  employ  a  trap  composed  of  logs, 
which,  When  the  animal  attempts  to  remove  the 
bait,  either  falls  on  his  body  and  kills  him  out 
right,  or  secures  him  until  he  is  put  to  death  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  snare.     Our  enterprizing 
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countryman,  Schoolcraft,  relates  an  instance  of 
his  having  seen  one  thus  caught.  "  The  animal 
sat  up  on  his  fore-paws  facing  us,  the  hinder 
paws  being  pressed  to  the  ground  by  a  heavy 
weight  of  logs,  which  had  been  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  the  bear  to  creep  under, 
and  by  seizing  the  bait  he  had  sprung  the  trap 
and  could  not  extricate  himself,  although  with 
his  fore-paws  he  had  demolished  a  part  of  the 
works.  After  viewing  him  for  some  time  a  ball 
was  fired  through  his  head,  but  it  did  not  kill 
him.  The  bear  kept  his  position,  and  seemed  to 
growl  in  defiance.  A  second  ball  was  aimed  at 
the  heart,  and  took  effect,  but  he  did  not  resign 
the  contest  immediately,  and  was  at  last  des- 
patched with  an  axe.  As  soon  as  the  bear  fell, 
one  of  the  Indians  walked  up,  and  addressing 
him  by  the  name  of  muck-wah,  shook  him  by 
the  paw,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  as  if  he 
had  met  with  an  old  acquaintance,  saying,  in 
the  Indian  language,  he  was  sorry  they  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  killing  him,  and  hoped 
the  offence  would  be  forgiven,  especially  as  the 
che-mock-o-men  (white  men)  had  fired  one  of 
the  balls." — Godman. 


BATTLE   WALRUS. 

In  speaking  of  an  instance  in  which  an  at- 
tack was  made  on  a  herd  of  walruses,  Capt.  Ly- 
on remarks, — "  Mr.  Sherer  described  the  fury 
of  the  wounded  animals  as  being  quite  outrage- 
ous, but  those  which  were  unhurt  quickly  forsook 
their  suffering  companions.  The  beast  which  sank 
the  boat  struck  his  tusks  repeatedly  through  her 
bottom,  and  she  filled  immediately.  Had  she 
been  alone  not  a  soul  of  her  crew  could  have 
been  saved,  for  there  was  no  ice  within  three 
miles,  and  to  swim  would  have  been  impossible 
in  such  cold  water." 

The  same  author  gives  in  another  place  the 
following  account  of  a  battle  with  some  of  these 
animals: — "On  some  stream-ice  near  us  were 
several  herds  of  walruses  basking  in  the  sun. 
They  allowed  us  even  to  land  on  the  pieces  of 
ice  on  which  they  lay,  before  they  commenced 
their  cumbrous  retreat,  facing  us  with  open 
mouth.  We  killed  one,  but  he  sunk  before  we 
could  get  the  boat  to  him,  and  wounded  several 
others,  when  seeing  the  Fury's  boat  had  been 
more  successful,  we  went  to  assist  in  towing  her. 
On  our  way  we  met  a  male  and  female,  attend- 
ed by  their  cub,  and  soon  wounded  the  two  old 
ones.  They  fought  us,  however,  with  despera- 
tion, and  would  not  retreat.  The  female,  on 
being  killed  was  secured  alongside;  but  the  male, 
even  when  shot  in  three  places,  and  having  two 
lances  sticking  in  him,  attacked  us  furiously,  al- 
though each  time  he  approached  he  received  a 
bayonet  to  the  socket.  Having  at  last  driven 
him  near  to  the  Fury's  boat,  our  joint  efforts 
despatched  him,  after  about  ten  minutes  strug- 
gle. This  brave  animal  had  repeatedly  attempt- 
ed to  hook  his  tusks  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
had  stove  her  slightly  in  three  places,  and  left 
eight  deep  marks  on  her  bow.  The  cub,  which 
was  black  and  without  tusks,  continued  by  its 


parents  during  the  whole  combat,  and  frequently* 
endeavored  to  mount  on  the  back  of  whichever 
first  rose  to  the  surface.  To  this  may  be  attrib- 
uted the  more  than  usual  fierceness  of  the  old  ones, 
whose  fears  for  their  offspring  prevented  their 
own  escape.  The  female,  on  being  hoisted  in, 
was  considered  as  rather  small  by  those  who 
were  judges." 


THE  CONDOR. 

FROM    HEAD'S    NOTES. 

When  they  came  to  Uspallata,  they  found 
three  horses ;  and  the  Captain  and  two  of  his 
party,  set  out  for  Mendoza  (ninety  miles),  riding 
all  night.  After  passing  Villa  Vicencia,  at 
which  they  got  fresh  horses,  the  Captain  saw  a 
number  of  condors,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
road,  engaged  about  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse. 
The  captain  contented  himself  with  observing 
these  powerful  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  ad- 
miring the  vast  muscular  strength  which  they  dis- 
played in  rending  the  flesh  of  their  prey  from  the 
bones ;  but  one  of  his  party,  who  came  up  after 
him,  being  a  Cornish  miner,  resolved  to  have  a 
hug  with  the  winged  monarch  of  the  wilderness. 
Our  condor  had  so  gorged  himself,  that  he  was 
able  to  fly  only  a  short  distance.  The  miner 
alighted,  and  getting  his  knee  upon  the  bird,  tried 
to  twist  his  neck.  The  labor  was  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  strength  and  struggles  of  the  cap- 
tive, and  there  were  some  apprehension  that  the 
other  condors  that  were  hovering  about,  might 
come  to  the  rescue;  the  miner  gained  the  victo- 
ry, however;  and  there  with  much  pride  showed 
Captain  Head  the  spolia  opima — the  large  fea- 
thers of  the  wings  which  he  had  borne  off  in 
triumph. 


AMERICAN  INDIANS, 

The  learned  Pennant  expresses  his  belief 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent 
were  originally  derived  from  Eastern  Asia,  and 
supports  this  conclusion  by  an  examination  of 
the  customs  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both 
continents. 

"  The  custom  of  scalping,  says  he,  was  a 
barbarism  in  use  with  the  Scythians,  who  car- 
ried about  them  at  all  times  this  savage  mark  of 
triumph:  they  cut  a  circle  round  the  neck,  and 
stripped  of  the  skin,  as  they  would  that  of  an 
ox.  A  little  image,  found  among  the  Kalmucs, 
of  a  Tartarian  deity,  mounted  on  a  horse,  and 
sitting  on  a  human  skin,  with  scalps  pendent 
from  the  breast,  fully  illustrates  the  custom  of 
the  Scythian  progenitors,  as  described  by  the 
Greek  historian.  This  usage,  as  the  Europeans 
know  by  horrid  experience,  is  continued  to  this 
day  in  America.  The  ferocity  of  the  Scythians 
to  their  prisoners  extended  to  the  remotest  part 
of  Asia.  The  Kamtschadales,  even  at  the  time 
of  their  discovery  by  the  Russians,  put  their 
prisoners  to  death  by  the  most  lingering  and  ex- 
cruciating inventions;  a  practice  in  full  force 
to  this  very  day  among  the  aboriginal  Americans. 
A  race  of  the  Scythians  were  styled  Anthropoph- 
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tgi  from  their  feeding  on  human  flesh.  The 
people  of  Nootka  Sound  still  make  a  repast  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  but  what  is  more  wonder- 
ful, the  savage  allies  of  the  British  army  have 
been  known  to  throw  the  mangled  limbs  of  the 
French  prisoners  into  the  horrible  cauldron, 
and  devour  them  with  the  same  relish  as  those 
of  a  quadruped. 

"  The  Scythians  were  said,  for  a  certain  time, 
annually  to  transform  themselves  into  wolves, 
and  again  to  resume  the  human  shape.  The 
iftw  discovered  Americans  about  Nootka  Sound 
disguise  themselves  in  dresses  made  of  the  skins 
of  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  wear  even 
the  heads  fitted  to  their  own.  These  habits  they 
use  in  the  chase  to  circumvent  the  animals  of  the 
field.  But  would  not  ignorance  or  superstition 
ascribe  to  a  supernatural  metamorphosis  these 
temporary  expedients  to  deceive  the  brute  crea- 
tion 1  In  their  march  the  Kamtschadales  never 
went  abreast,  but  followed  one  another  in  the 
same  track.  The  same  custom  is  exactly  ob- 
served by  the  Americans. 

"The  Tungusi,  the  mos-t  numerous  nation 
resident  in  Siberia,  prick  their  faces  with  small 
punctures,  with  a  needle,  in  various  shapes; 
then  rub  charcoal  into  them,  so  that  the  marks 
become  indelible.  This  custom  is  still  observed 
in  several  parts  of  America.  The  Indians  on 
the  back  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  to  this  day  per- 
form the  operation  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
and  puncture  the  skin  into  various  figures,  as 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand  do  at  present,  and 
as  the  ancient  Britons  did  with  the  herb  glastum, 
or  woad,  and  the  Virginians,  on  the  first  discove- 
ry of  that  country  by  the  English.  Herodian 
delivers  down  to  us  this  custom  of  the  Britons: — 
He  says  that  they  painted  their  bodies  with  fig- 
ures of  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  wore  no  clothes 
lest  they  should  hide  what  was  probably  intend- 
ed to  render  themselves  more  terrible  to  their 
enemies. 

"  The  Tungusi  use  canoes  made  of  birch-bark, 
distended  over  ribs  of  wood  and  nicely  sewed  to- 
gether. The  Canadian  and  many  other  Ameri- 
can nations  use  no  other  sort  of  boats.  The  pad- 
dles of  the  Tungusi  are  broad  at  each  end  ;  those 
of  the  people  near  Cook's  river  and  of  Oonal- 
aska  are  of  the  same  form. 

"  In  burying  of  the  dead  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations  place  the  corpse  at  full  length,  after 
preparing  it  according  to  their  customs  ;  others 
place  it  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  lay  by  it  the 
most  valuable  clothing,  wampum,  and  other  mat- 
ters. The  Tartars  did  the  same,  and  both  peo- 
ple agree  in  covering  the  whole  with  earth,  so 
as  to  form  a  tumulus,  barrow,  or  carnedd.  In 
respect  to  the  features  and  form  of  the  human 
body,  almost  every  tribe  found  along  the  west- 
ern coast  has  some  similitude  to  the  Tartar  na- 
tions, and  still  retain  the  little  eyes,  small  noses, 
high  cheeks,  and  broad  faces.  They  vary  in 
size  from  the  lusty  Calmucs  to  the  little  Noga- 
ians.  The  internal  Americans,  such  as  the  Five 
Indian  Nations,  who  are  tall  of  body,  robust 
in  make,  and  of  oblong  faces,  are  derived  from  a 
variety  among  the  Tartars  themselves.     The  fine 


race  [tribe]  of  Tschutski  seem  to  be  the  stock 
from  which  those  Americans  are  derived.  The 
Tschutski  again  from  that  fine  race  of  Tartars, - 
the  Kabardinski,  or  inhabitants  of  Kabarda." 


DESTRUCTION    OF  DEERFIELD. 

In  1703,  the  plan  was  laid  to  cut  off  the  fron- 
tier inhabitants  of  New  England,  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  but  it  was  not  fully  execu- 
ted. Though  the  eastern  settlements  from  Casco 
to  Wells  were  destroyed,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  people  killed  and  taken,  the  western  fron- 
tiers remained  unmolested,  and  were  lulled  into- 
a  fatal  security.  From  the  Indians  that  traded 
at  Albany,  Colonel  Schuyler  received  intelligence 
of  a  design  in  Canada  to  fall  upon  Deerfield,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  were  informed  in  May.- 
"  The  design  not  being  carried  into  execution 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  intelligence  was 
not  enough  regarded.  But  the  next  winter, 
1704,  M.  Vaudrieul,  [Vaudreuil]  Governor  of 
Canada,  resumed  the  project  with  much  atten- 
tion." 

The  history  of  this  affair  from  the  accomplish- 
ed historian  of  Vermont,  Dr.  Samuel  Williams, 
is  perhaps  more  particularly  interesting,  as  he 
is  an  immediate  descendant  of  a  principal  suf- 
ferer, the  Rev.  John  Williams;  we  give  it  in  his 
own  words. 

"Deerfield,  at  that  time,  was  the  most  north- 
erly settlement  on  Connecticut  river,  a  few  fami- 
lies at  Northfield  excepted.  Against  this  place, 
M.  Vaudrieul  sent  out  a  party  of  about  three 
hundred  French  and  Indians.  They  were  put 
under  the  command  of  Hertel  de  Rouville,  as- 
sisted by  four  of  his  brothers;-  all  of  which  had 
been  trained  up  to  the  business  by  their  father, 
who  had  been  a  famous  partizan  in  their  former 
wars.  The  route  they  took,  was  by  the  way  of 
Lake  Champlain,  till  they  came  to  the  French 
river,  now  called  Onion*  river.  Advancing  up 
that  stream,  they  passed  over  to  Connecticut  riv- 
er, and  travelled  on  the  ice  till  they  came  near 
to  Deerfield.  Mr.  Williams,  their  minister,  had 
been  murh  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  attempt- 
ed to  make  the  same  impression  on  the  minds  of 
his  people,  but  not  with  sufficient  success;  but 
upon  his  application,  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince had  sent  a  guard  of  twenty  soldiers  for 
their  assistance.  The  fortifications  were  some 
slight  works  thrown  round  two  or  three  garrison 
houses,  but  were  nearly  covered  in  some  places 
with  drifts  of  snow.  To  this  place,  Rouville 
with  his  party,  approached  on  February  the 
twentyninth.  Hovering  round  the  place,  he 
sent  out  his  spies  for  intelligence*  The  watch 
kept  the  streets  of  the  town  till  about  two  hours 
before  day,  and  then,  unfortunately,  all  of  them 
went  to  sleep.  Perceiving  all  to  be  quiet,  the 
enemy  embraced  the  opportunity  and  rushed  on 
to  the  attack.  The  snow  was  so  high,  that  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  jumping  over  the  walls  of 
the  fortification ;  and  immediately  separated  into 
small  parties,  to  appear  before  every  house  at  the 
same  time.  The  place  was  completely  surprised, 
and  the  enemy  were  entering  the  houses  at  the 
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moment  the  inhabitants  had  the  first  suspicion 
of  their  approach.  The  whole  village  was  car- 
ried in  a  few  hours,  and  with  very  little  resist- 
ance ;  one  of  the  garrison  houses  only,  being  able 
to  hold  out  against  the  enemy. 

Having  carried  the  place,  slain  fortyseven  of 
the  inhabitants,  captured  the  rest,  and  plundered 
the  village,  the  enemy  set  it  on  fire;  and  an  hour 
after  sun-rise  on  the  same  day,  retreated  in  great 
haste.  A  small  party  of  the  English  pursued 
them,  and  a  skirmish  ensued  the  same  day,  in 
which  a  few  were  lost  on  both  sides.  The  ene- 
my, however,  completely  succeeded  in  their  en- 
terprize,  and  returned  to  Canada  on  the  same 
route,  carrying  with  them  one  hundred  and 
twelve  of  the  inhabitants  of  Deerfield,  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  They  were  twentyfive  days  on  their 
march  from  Deerfield  to  Chambly;  and  like 
their  masters,  the  savages,  depended  on  hunting 
for  their  support.  On  their  arrival  in  Canada, 
they  found  much  humanity  and  kindness  from 
the  French,  and  from  M.  Vaudrieul  their  Gover- 
nor; but  complained  much  of  the  intolerance, 
bigotry,  and  duplicity  of  the  priests." 

Among  the  captives  was  the  minister  of  the 
town,  Rev.  John  Williams.  As  the  Indians  en- 
tered his  room,  he  took  down  his  pistol,  and 
presented  it  to  the  breast  of  the  foremost,  but  it 
missed  fire.  They  then  laid  hold  on  him,  and 
bound  him,  naked  as  he  was,  and  thus  kept  him 
for  the  space  of  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  two 
of  the  children  were  carried  out.  and  killed ;  also 
a  negro  woman.  His  wife,  who  was  hardly  re- 
covered from  childbed,  was  with  the  rest  march- 
ed for  Canada.  The  second  day,  in  wading  a 
river,  Mrs.  Williams  fainted  and  fell,  but  with 
assistance  was  kept  along  a  little  further ;  when 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  she  began  to  falter,  her  sav- 
age master,  with  one  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  put 
an  end  to  her  miseries. 

The  distance  they  had  to  march  was  at  least 
three  hundred  miles.  At  different  times  the  most 
of  the  prisoners  were  redeemed  and  returned 
home.  Mr.  Williams  and  fiftyseven  others  ar- 
rived at  Boston  from  Quebec,  in  1706.  One 
of  his  daughters,  Eunice,  married  an  Indian, 
and  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, which  she  never  would  consent  to  forsake. 
She  frequently  visited  her  friends  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  "  but  she  uniformly  persisted  in  wearing 
her  blanket  and  counting  her  beads." 

Mr.  Williams,  after  his  return,  was  invited  to 
preach  near  Boston ;  but  refused  every  offer,  and 
returned  again  to  Deerfield  and  collected  his 
scattered  flock,  with  whom  he  continued  until 
1728;  "  dying  in  peace,  beloved  by  his  people, 
and  lamented  by  his  country."  He  published  a 
history  of  his  captivity,  which,  when  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, his  grandson,  wrote  his  history  of  Ver- 
mont, had  passed  through  seven  editions. 


ADVENTURE  WITH  A  BEAR. 

Near    the   old  village  of  Catharine,  in  the 

state  of  New  York,  a  young  man  of  seventeen, 

passing  through  the  woods  early  in  the  morning, 

met  with  a  young   cub,  which   he  pursued  and 


caught,  and  seizing  by  the  heels,  swung  it 
against  a  log  repeatedly,  to  kill  it.  The  noise 
it  made  alarmed  the  dam,  and  the  lad,  lifting 
his  eyes,  saw  a  large  bear  making  towards  him 
with  great  fury.  Dropping  the  cub,  he  seized 
his  gun  in  time  to  discharge  the  contents,  which 
only  wounded  her,  when  instantly  clubbing  the 
musket,  he  belabored  her  on  the  sides,  snout, 
head,  &c.  till  the  stock  of  the  gun  was  shivered, 
and  the  barrel  wrenched  and  twisted  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  After  a  sustained  combat, 
in  which  the  bear  tore  his  clothes  to  pieces  and 
scratched  him  severely,  he  took  an  opportunity 
(when,  from  the  bleeding  of  her  wounds  and 
weakness,  she  began  to  flag),  to  run  away  for 
assistance.  On  returning  with  his  master,  they 
killed  the  old  bear  and  both  her  cubs. 


KING  PHILIP'S  HUMANITY. 
The  ancestor  of  Col.  B.  Cole,  of  Warren, 
Rhode  Island,  came  to  this  country  and  settled  at 
Tuisset.  He  in  time  became  acquainted  with 
Philip,  and  always  lived  in  habits  of  friendship 
with  him.  In  June,  1675,  Philip  informed  him 
that  his  young  men  were  very  eager  to  go  to  war 
against  the  English;  but  when  he  could  no  lon- 
ger restrain  them  he  would  let  him  know.  Ac- 
cordingly on  an  evening  previous  to  the  fatal  24th, 
canoes  arrived  from  Mount  Hope  with  advice 
from  Philip,  that  Mr.  Cole  and  family  must  go 
over  to  R.  I .,  as  his  people  would  begin  the  war. 
They  embarked,  and  the  next  morning  their 
dwellings  were  burned. 


AN  UNINVITED  GUEST. 
During  the  siege  of  York-Town,  Baron  Steu- 
ben, giving  a  breakfast  to  several  of  the  Field 
Officers  of  the  army,  in  the  course  of  the  enter- 
tainment, while  festivity  was  at  its  height,  and 
in  anticipation  of  the  honors  which  awaited 
them,  mirth  and  good  humor  abounded,  a  shell 
from  the  enemy  fell  into  the  centre  of  the  circle 
formed  by  his  guests.  There  was  no  time  for 
retreat ;  to  fall  prostrate  on  the  earth  afforded 
the  only  chance  of  escape;  every  individual 
stretched  himself  at  his  length;  the  shell  burst 
with  tremendous  explosion,  covering  the  whole 
party  with  mud  and  dirt,  which  rather  proved  a 
source  of  merriment,  than  serious  concern,  since 
none  of  the  party  sustained  any  farther  incon 
venience. 


REMARKABLE  INCIDENT. 
A  very  singular  occurrence  took  place  during 
the  siege  of  Augusta,  to  the  truth  of  which  many 
living  witnesses  can  give  testimony.  I  mention 
my  friend,  Dr.  Irvine,  as  one  who  was  present 
when  it  happened.  Two  outlaws,  distinguished 
by  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  were  taken 
and  condemned  to  die.  An  executioner  could 
not  be  found.  Every  soldier  in  the  army  shrunk 
with  abhorrence  from  the  office.  It  wa9  at 
length  determined  that  the  one  deemed  the  least 
guilty  should  receive  a  pardon,  on  the  condition 
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of  serving  as  hangman,  while  his  companion 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes.  The  terms  were 
accepted,  and  the  most  atrocious  culprit  turned 
off.  He,  however,  who  v/as  pardoned,  had  little 
time  for  triumph,  for  his  part  was  scarcely  per- 
formed before  a  four  pound  shot,  from  the 
enemy's  battery,  struck  him  on  the  breast,  and 
laid  him  dead  at  the  side  of  the  man  who  had 
been  executed. — Garden. 


ANECDOTE  OF  JAMES  OTIS. 
Otis  belonged  to  a  club  who  met  on  evenings ; 
of  which  club  William  Molineux*  was  a  mem- 
ber. Molineux  had  a  petition  before  the  legis- 
lature, which  did  not  succeed  to  his  wishes,  and 
he  became  for  several  evenings  sour,  and  wea- 
ried the  company  with  his  complaints  of  servi- 
ces, losses,  sacrifices,  &c,  and  said — "That  a 
man  who  has  behaved  as  I  have  should  be  treat- 
ed as  I  am  is  intolerable  !  "  Otis  had  said 
nothing;  but  the  company  were  disgusted  and 
out  of  patience,  when  Otis  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  said — «  Come,  come,  Will,  quit  this  sub- 
ject, and  let  us  enjoy  ourselves.  I  also  have  a 
list  of  grievances;  will  you  hear  it!  "  The 
club  expected  some  fun,  and  all  cried  out,  "  Ay  ! 
ay!  let  us  hear  your  list." 

"Well,  then,  Will:  in  the  first  place,  I  re- 
signed the  office  of  advocate-general,  which  I 
neld  from  the  crown ,  that  produced  me — how 
much  do  you  think  1  "  "A  great  deal,  no 
doubt,"  said  Molineux.  "Shall  we  say  two 
hundred  sterling  a  year!  "  "Ay,  more,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Molineux.  "  Well,  let  it  be  two 
hundred;   that,  for  ten  years,  is  two  thousand. 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  greatest  part  of  my  business  at 
the  bar.  Will  you  set  that  at  two  hundred 
more!"  "Oh!  I  believe  it  much  more  than 
that."  "Well,  let  it  be  two  hundred;  this, 
for  ten  years,  is  two  thousand  more.  You  al- 
low, then,  I  have  lost  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling."  "  Ay,  and  much  more  too,"  said 
Molineux. 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  have  lost  an  hundred 
friends ;  among  whom  were  the  men  of  the  first 
rank,  fortune  and  power  in  the  province.  At 
what  price  will  you,  estimate  them!"  "At 
nothing,"  said  Molineux;  "you  are  better 
without  them,  than  with  them."  A  loud  laugh. 
"  Be  it  so,"  said  Otis. 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  have  made  a  thousand 
enemies,  among  whom  are  the  government  of 
the  province  and  the  nation.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  item!  "  "  That  is  as  it  may  hap- 
pen," said  Molineux. 

"In  the  next  place,  you  know,  I  love  plea- 
sure ;  but  I  have  renounced  all  amusement  for 
ten  years.  What  is  that  worth  to  a  man  of 
pleasure!  "       "  No  great  matter,"  said  Moli- 


*  Mr.  Molineux  was  a  merchant,  but  much  more  of 
a  sportsman  and  a  bon  vivant,  than  a  man  of  business. 
His  sentiments  were  warmly  in  favor  of  his  country ; 
and,  though  often  a  companion  of  the  English  officers, 
he  was  yet  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  leading 
patriots  of  the  day.— Tudor. 


netrx  ;  "you  have  made  politics  your  amuse* 
ment."  A  hearty  laugh. 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  have  ruined  as  fine 
health,  and  as  good  a  constitution  of  body,  as 
nature  ever  gave  to  man."  "  This  is  melancho- 
ly indeed,"  said  Molineux;  "there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  on  that  point." 

"  Once  more,"  said  Otis,  holding  his  head 
down  before  Molineux;  "  look  upon  this  head!  " 
(where  was  a  scar,  in  which  a  man  might  bury 
his  finger;)  "  what  do  you  think  of  this!  and, 
what  is  worse,  my  friends  think  I  have  a  mon- 
strous crack  in  my  skull." 

This  made  all  the  company  very  grave,  and 
and  look  very  solemn.  But  Otis,  setting  up  a 
laugh,  and  with  a  gay  countenance,  said  to 
Molineux — "  Now,  Willy,  my  advice  to  you  is, 
to  say  no  more  about  your  grievances  ;  for  you 
and  I  had  better  put  up  our  accounts  of  profit 
and  loss  in  our  pockets,  and  say  no  more  about 
them,  lest  the  world  should  laugh  at  us." 

This  whimsical  dialogue  put  all  the  company, 
and  Molineux  himself,  into  good  humor,  and 
they  passed  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  joyous 
conviviality. 


GEORGE    PETRIE. 

Where  generous  interposition  preserves  the 
life  of  an  intrepid  enemy,  it  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  unnoticed.  At  the  battle  of  Stono, 
though  nearly  annihilated  by  the  charge  made 
upon  them  by  the  American  Light  Infantry,  led 
on  by  Colonel  Henderson  and  Major  Pinckney, 
no  troops  could  have  behaved  better,  or  fought 
with  greater  obstinacy,  than  the  detachment  of 
the  71st  British  Regiment,  that  sallied  from  their 
line  of  redoubts  to  oppose  them.  A  Captain 
Campbell  was  particularly  distinguished,  by  his 
activity  and  daring  courage,  but  ultimately  sub- 
dued by  the  severity  of  his  wounds,  and  loss  of 
blood;  he  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  contest,  when  a  Continental 
soldier,  raising  his  piece,  was  about  to  inflict  an 
exterminating  thrust  with  the  bayonet,  had  he 
not  been  prevented  by  Lieutenant  George  Petrie, 
of  the  South-Carolina  line,  who,  upbraiding 
him  for  a  want  of  humanity  to  an  unresisting 
and  fainting  foe,  arrested  his  arm,  and  saved  his 
gallant  enemy.  Colonel  Henderson,  who  had 
seen  the  whole  transaction,  at  this  moment  rode 
up,  and  exclaiming,  "  That  is  too  brave  a  fellow 
to  die,"  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  very 
soldier  who  would  have  destroyed  him,  with  a 
strict  injunction  to  guard  him,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  from  injury. —  Garden. 


MAJOR  UPHAM. 

About  the  period  of  the  final  departure  of  the 
British  from  New  York,  an  excellent  repartee 
made  by  Major  Upham,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Lord 
Dorchester,  to  Miss  Susan  Livingston,  has  been 
much  celebrated.  "  In  mercy,  Major,"  said 
31  iss  Livingston,  "  use  your  influence  with  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  accelerate  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city ;    for  among  your  encarcerated 
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belles,  your  Misehianza  Princesses,  the  scarlet 
fever  must  continue  to  rage  till  your  departure." 
"I  should  studiously  second  your  wishes,"  re- 
plied the  Major,  "  were  I  not  apprehensive, 
that  freed  from  the  prevailing  malady,  a  worse 
■would  follow,  and  that  they  would  be  immediately 
tormented  with  the  Blue  Devils." — Garden. 


DEFENCE  OF  FORT   MEIGS. 

General  Harrison  had  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Franklintown,  previous  to  the  battle 
of  the  river  Raisin,  for  the  greater  facility  of 
transmitting  orders,  &c,  to  the  different  posts. 
After  that  affair  took  place,  he  concentrated  his 
forces,  consisting  of  1200  men,  at  the  Rapids, 
and  there  threw  up  a  fort,  which,  in  honor  of 
the  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  called  fort  Meigs. 
The  enemy  made  their  appearance  about  the  28th 
April,  and  soon  after,  began  to  construct  batte- 
ries on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  But  in 
this  business  they  proceeded  slowly,  from  the  an- 
noyance of  fort  Meigs,  and  were  obliged  to  per- 
form their  labors  in  the  night.  They  at  length 
succeeded  in  erecting  two  batteries  of  heavy  can- 
non, and  a  mortar.  These  began  furiously  to 
play  upon  the  American  works,  but  were  several 
times  silenced.  Proctor  sent  an  insolent  sum- 
mons to  Harrison,  to  surrender ;  he  returned  an 
answer  according  as  it  merited.  The  siege  was 
continued,  and  the  Indians  from  the  tops  of  the 
trees  fired  into  the  fort  and  killed  several  men. 
General  Harrison  now  received  information,  that 
two  regiments  from  Ohio,  which  were  expected, 
were  near  at  hand.  He  despatched  orders  to 
their  General  for  a  party  to  attack  the  enemy's 
•works  at  one  point,  while  a  party  from  the  fort, 
should  act  simultaneously  on  another  part.  Eight 
hundred  men  under  Col.  Dudley  of  the  Ohio 
men,  and  another  body  under  Col.  Miller,  were 
immediateley  in  motion.  Col.  Dudley  led  his 
men  up  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  and 
every  battery  was  carried,  almost  in  an  instant, 
and  the  British  and  Indians  fled  with  great  pre- 
cipitation. These  fugitives  were  met  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians  under  Gen.  Tecumseh.  This 
famous  warrior,  expecting  the  Americans  to  pur- 
sue, formed  an  ambush,  and  waited  their  ap- 
proach. Col.  Dudley's  men  were  so  elated  at 
their  success,  that  they  could  not  be  restrained 
from  pursuing  the  fugitives,  although  their  Col- 
onel used  his  utmost  endeavors.  They  accord- 
ingly pressed  on,  and  immediately  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  the  savages.  Here  another 
horrid  slaughter  followed;  but,  different  from 
that  at  Raisin,  for  Tecumseh  interposed  for  the 
lives  of  those  that  surrendered,  and  not  like 
Proctor,  did  he  turn  his  back  on  those  barbari- 
ties. He  even  laid  a  chief  dead  at  his  feet,  for 
persisting  in  the  massacre.  About  650  men 
were  killed  and  missing  in  this  affair.  The  la- 
mented Dudley  was  among  the  former.  The 
party  under  Col.  Miller,  performed  their  part 
admirably,  and  after  spiking  the  cannon,  return- 
ed to  camp  with  upwards  of  forty  prisoners. 
These  operations  made  the  enemy  relinquish  his 
design,  and  he  immediately  drew  off.      T]ie  dis- 


tinguished names  of  Croghan,  Todd,  Johnson, 
Sedgwick,  Ritzen,  Stoddard,  and  Butler  will 
live  in  the  annals  of  their  country.  The  last 
mentioned  was  a  son  of  Gen.  Butler,  who  fell  in 
St.  Clair's  defeat. 


INTERESTING  PASSAGE  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF    JAMES   OTIS.—  Tudor. 

Otis  had  long  been  so  conspicuous  as  a  lead- 
er of  the  patriotic  party,  his  power  of  exciting 
public  feeling  was  so  irresistible,  his  opposition 
to  the  administration  was  so  bold  and  vehement, 
his  detestation  against  those  who  were  bringing 
ruin  on  the  country  was  so  open  and  mortifying, 
that  secret  representations  had  long  been  making 
to  render  him  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
ministry,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  arrest  and 
try  him  for  treason.  At  length,  in  the  course 
of  this  summer,  eopies  of  several  of  the  letters 
of  Governor  Bernard,  and  of  the  commissioners, 
filled  with  insinuations,  and  even  charges  of  a 
treasonable  nature,  were  procured  at  the  public 
offices  in  England,  and  transmitted  to  him; 
leaving  no  doubt,  that,  if  these  persons  had 
ventured  on  such  a  crimination  in  official  letters, 
they  had  gone  much  further  in  their  private  cor- 
respondence. 

He  was  stung  to  madness  by  the  discovery 
and  proofs  of  these  malignant  calumnies,  and 
this  secret  treachery.  Agitated  as  he  was  by 
the  actual  and  impending  evils  that  threatened 
the  whole  country,  and  that  were  more  especially 
directed,  at  this  period,  against  his  own  pro- 
vince, and  his  own  town;  penetrated  with 
anxious  responsibility  for  the  expediency  of  those 
measures  of  opposition,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  advisers,  and  had  long  been  the 
ostensible  leader;  these  attempts  to  destroy  his 
character,  if  not  his  life,  excited  the  deepest  in- 
dignation. In  defending  the  cause  of  the  col- 
onies, he  had  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
justice  would  be  done  them,  and  when  he  should 
derive  advantage  and  honor  for  all  his  exertions 
and  sacrifices.  He  was  not  acting  as  a  dema- 
gogue, nor  as  a  revolutionist.  He  was  proud  of 
his  rank  in  society;  and  in  opposing  the  minis- 
terial schemes  he  still  felt  loyalty  towards  the 
sovereign,  and  affection  for  England;  and  longed 
for  the  period,  when  he  might  give  proofs  of  both, 
not  in  opposing,  but  in  supporting  the  views  of 
government;  while,  at  this  very  time,  he  found 
that  the  crown  officers  had  been  assiduously  labor- 
ing to  blast  his  reputation,  and  endeavoring  to 
have  him  torn  from  his  home,  to  undergo  impris- 
onment and  persecution  in  the  mother  country. 
With  the  proofs  of  their  conduct  in  his  posses 
sion,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself,  but 
hurled  his  defiance  and  contempt  in  the  following 
notice: — 

"  Advertisement.  Whereas  I  have  full  evi- 
dence, that  Henry  Hutton,  Charles  Paxlon, 
William  Burch,  and  John  Robinson,  Esquires, 
have  frequently  and  lately  treated  the  characters 
of  all  true  North  Americans  in  a  manner  that  is 
not  to  be  endured,  by  privately  and  publicly  rep- 
resenting  them  as  traitors  and  rebels,  and  j» 
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a  general  combination  to  revolt  from  Great  Brit- 
ain; and  whereas  the  said  Henry,  Charles, 
William  and  John,  without  the  least  provocation 
or  color,  have  represented  me  by  name,  as  inimi- 
cal to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  disaffected  to 
his  majesty,  to  whom  I  annually  swear,  and  am 
determined  at  all  events  to  bear  true  and  faithful 
allegiance ;  for  all  which  general,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal abuse  and  insult,  satisfaction  has  been  per- 
sonally demanded,  due  warning  given,  but  no 
sufficient  answer  obtained ;  these  are  humbly  to 
desire  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty's 
treasury,  his  principal  secretaries  of  state,  par- 
ticularly my  lord  Hillsborough,  the  board  of 
trade,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  or 
who  may  condescend  to  read  this,  to  pay  no  kind 
of  regard  to  any  of  the  abusive  representations 
of  me  or  my  country,  that  may  be  transmitted  by 
the  said  Henry,  Charles,  William  and  John, 
or  their  confederates ;  for  they  are  no  more  wor- 
thy of  credit,  than  those  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard, 
of  Nettleham,  Bart.,  or  any  of  his  cabal;  which 
cabal  may  be  well  known,  from  the  papers  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  at  every  great  office  in 
England. — James  Otas." 

There  were  some  further  documents  inserted 
in  the  same  Gazette,  such  as  a  correspondence 
with  the  collector,  and  some  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  these  officers  to  the  treasury  and  board 
of  trade  in  England. 

The  next  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  Mr. 
Otis  went  to  the  British  coffee-house,  where  Mr. 
Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  was  sitting, 
as  also  a  number  of  army,  navy,  and  revenue  of- 
ficers. As  soon  as  he  came  in,  an  altercation 
took  place,  which  soon  terminated  in  Robinson's 
striking  him  with  a  cane,  which  was  returned 
with  a  weapon  of  the  same  kind.  Great  con- 
fusion then  ensued.  The  lights  were  extinguish- 
ed, and  Otis,  without  a  friend,  was  surrounded 
by  the  adherents  of  Robinson.  A  young  man, 
by  the  name  of  Gridley,  passing  by,  very  boldly 
entered  the  coffee-house  to  take  the  part  of  Otis 
against  so  many  foes ;  but  he  was  also  assaulted, 
beaten,  and  turned  out  of  the  house.  After  some 
time  the  combatants  were  separated,  Robinson 
retreated  by  a  back  passage,  and  Otis  was  led 
home  wounded  and  bleeding. 

This  affair  naturally  excited  much  attention. 
Various  and  contradictory  statements  were  given 
in  the  newspapers  respecting  it.  It  was  said, 
that  this  intentional  assault  was  the  result  of  a 
meditated  plan  of  assassination.  Five  or  six 
bludgeons  and  one  scabbard  were  found  on  the 
floor  after  the  struggle.  Otis  received  a  deep 
wound  on  the  head,  which  the  surgeons,  Doctors 
Perkins  and  Lloyd,  testified  irmst  have  been  given 
by  a  sharp  instrument.  The  accusation  of  a 
preconcerted  intention  to  murder,  is  doubtless 
unfounded;  but,  from  all  the  evidence  in  the 
case,  it  is  plain,  that  it  was  a  brutal  and  cow- 
ardly assault,  in  which  several  persons  took  part, 
with  a  disposition,  that,  in  the  fury  of  the  mo- 
ment, sought  to  disable  this  great  patriot,  whom 
they  so  rancorously  hated.  If  such  was  their 
purpose,  it  to  a  considerable  degree  succeeded. 

The  natural  indignation  that  was  roused  against 


the  authors  of  this  ruffian-like  attack,  the  ani- 
mosity that  existed  towards  the  revenue  officers^ 
for  their  insolent  and  oppressive  conduct;  the 
keen  feelings  natural  to  a  state  of  violent  politi- 
cal excitement;  the  sympathy  and  admiration 
that  were  cherished  for  the  liberal  character, 
powerful  talents  and  efficient  services  of  the  lead 
ing  patriot  of  his  day, — all  conspired  to  make 
the  public  give  this  transaction  the  odium  of  a 
scheme  of  assassination.  Pity  for  the  sufferer 
made  them  also  impute  the  impairment  of  his 
reason  to  this  event  exclusively.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  believe,  that  an  assassination 
had  been  planned,  in  order  to  cover  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  barbarous  assault  with  ignominy. 
Nor  oan  the  mental  alienation,  which  afterwards 
afflicted  him,  and  deprived  the  world  of  his  great 
talents,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood, — for  he  was  at 
this  time  only  in  his  fortysixth  year, — be  wholly 
attributed  to  the  wound  he  received.  His  dis- 
position was  so  ardent,  and  his  mind  so  excitable, 
that  its  natural  tendency,  under  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances, was  to  insanity.  Had  he  lived  in 
ordinary  times,  in  the  usual  exercise  of  profes- 
sional or  political  duties,  undisturbed  by  adverse 
events,  he  might  have  escaped  the  misfortune 
that  befell  him.  His  generous  and  social  humor, 
his  wit  and  ready  talent,  would  have  rendered 
his  career  easy  and  tranquil.  But  he  was  called 
upon  to  act  in  public  affairs  at  a  most  arduous 
epoch:  he  had  to  maintain  a  continual  struggle 
against  insidious  placemen  and  insolent  oppres 
sors:  he  himself  was  denounced,  proscribed,  and 
frequently  insulted.  The  feelings  of  his  own  in- 
juries, joined  to  those  for  his  country,  kept  his 
mind  in  constant  action,  anxiety  and  irritation. 
Having  espoused  the  cause  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
with  all  his  strength  and  all  his  mind,  at  a  time 
when  new  wrongs  and  new  difficulties  were  in- 
cessantly recurring,  he  knew  no  repose.  His 
faculties  were  perpetually  agitated,  and  he  did 
not  sufficiently  master  and  subdue  his  indignation 
against  subaltern  agents,  though  prime  movers 
in  this  mischief,  yet  who  were  in  reality  deserv- 
ing only  of  his  contempt.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
yielding  to  his  anger,  the  placing  himself,  as  he 
did  in  some  degree,  on  a  level  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs,  whom  he  ought  merely 
to  have  unmasked  and  left  to  public  scorn,  with- 
out degrading  himself  to  a  personal  rencounter. 
The  injuries  he  sustained  in  it  impaired  his  power 
of  self-control,  and  contributed  essentially  to  his 
subsequent  derangement. 


DANIEL    MALCOLM. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  Brunswick,  Maine, 
was  Daniel  Malcolm,  a  man  of  undaunted  cour- 
age, and  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Indians, 
who  gave  him  the  name  of  Sungurnumby,  that  is, 
a  very  strong  man.  Early  in  the  spring,  he  ven- 
tured alone  into  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  split- 
ting rails  from  the  spruce,  not  apprehensive  of 
Indians  so  early  in  the  season.  While  engaged 
in  his  work,  and  having  opened  a  log  with  small 
wedges  about  half  its  length,  he  was  surprised 
by  Indians,  who  crept  up  and  secured  his  musket, 
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standing  by  his  side.  "  Sungurnumby,"  said 
the  chief,  M  now  me  got  you ;  long  me  want  you ; 
you  long  speak  Indian,  long  time  worry  him; 
me  have  got  you  now ;  look  up  stream  to  Cana- 
da."— "  Well,"  said  Malcolm,  with  true  sang 
froid,  "  you  have  me;  but  just  help  me  open 
this  log  before  I  go."  They  all  (five  in  number) 
agreed.  Malcolm  prepared  a  large  wooden 
wedge,  carefully  drove  it,  took  out  his  small 
wedges,  and  told  the  Indians  to  put  in  their  fin- 
gers to  the  partially  clefted  wood,  and  help  pull 
it  open.  They  did ;  he  then  suddenly  struck  out 
his  blunt  wedge,  and  the  elastic  wood  instantly 
closed  fast  on  their  fingers,  and  he  secured  them. 


BIRDS  OF   GUIANA. 

FROM  WATERTON's    WANDERINGS. 

In  the  remote  parts  of  the  forest,  there  are  not 
many  birds,  these  being  chiefly  found  in  the  open 
places  about  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  margins 
of  savannas,  and  the  deserted  settlements  upon 
which  the  wood  has  not  recovered  its  former 
luxuriance. 

First  in  the  class  of  beauty,  Mr.  Waterton 
places  the  humming  birds,  which  are  the  same 
in  Demerara  and  Cayenne.  "  It,"  says  he, 
"  may  truly  be  called  the  bird  of  paradise;  and 
had  it  existed  in  the  old  world,  it  would  have 
claimed  the  title  instead  of  the  bird  which  now 
has  the  honor  to  bear  it: — see  it  starting  through 
the  air  almost  as  quick  as  thought  ! — now  it  is 
within  a  yard  of  your  face! — in  an  instant  it  is 
gone! — now  it  flutters  from  flower  to  flower,  to 
sip  the  silver  dew:  it  is  now  a  rub}' — now  a  to- 
paz— now  an  emerald — now  all  burnished  gold!  " 

The  blue  and  green,  and  the  brown — the  small- 
est of  birds — not  larger  than  a  bee,  constantly 
glitter  before  you.  The  largest,  of  red  and  chang- 
ing gold-green,  with  a  black  head,  does  not  show 
its  beauties  to  the  sun.  He  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  the  morning  twilight,  goes  to  his  retreat 
at  sunrise,  and  does  not  leave  it  till  the  sun  has 
set.  Mr.  Waterton  is  of  opinion  that  the  hum- 
ming birds  feed  upon  insects,  as  they  flutter  about 
the  plains  at  the  time  when  insects  are  much  upon 
them,  and  he  has  found  insects  in  their  stomachs 
upon  dissection. 

The  Cotingas  are  rich  in  beauty.  There  are 
five  species  of  them  to  be  met  with  between  the 
coast  and  the  rock  Saba. 

The  scarlet  is  the  richest.  He  is  found  in  the 
very  depth  of  the  forest.  His  head  is  glowing 
red,  his  neck  brown,  his  back  and  tail  of  a  lively 
red,  the  feathers  of  the  back  tipped  with  black, 
the  belly  light  red,  the  breast  black,  and  the 
wings  brown.  He  has  no  song,  and  his  nest 
has  not  been  met  with.  The  purple-breasted 
cotinga  has  the  throat  and  breast  of  dark  purple, 
the  rest  of  the  body  of  most  beautiful  blue,  and 
the  wings  and  tail  black. 

The  purple-throated  is  like  the  last,  except 
that  the  purple  is  confined  to  the  throat. 

The  pompadour  is  wholly  furnished  with  white 
wings,  the  first  four  feathers  of  which  are  tipped 
with  brown. 

The  campanero,  or  bell-bird,  is  very  curi- 


ous. He  is  about  the  size  of  a  jay,  and  all  over 
as  white  as  snow.  From  his  forehead  there 
rises  a  spiral  tube  nearly  three  inches  long,  jet 
black  and  covered  over  with  small  white  feathers. 
This  tube  has  a  communication  with  the  throat, 
and  can  be  inflated  with  air  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  bird.  His  note  is  exactly  like  the  toll  of  a 
bell,  and  so  loud  and  clear  that  it  may  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  In  the  depth  of 
the  forest,  the  tolling  of  the  campanero  has 
a  very  singular  effect.  It  sounds  through  the 
forest  in  the  deepest  silence  of  the  night:  three 
tolls  at  minute  time,  a  pause  of  about  double  the 
length,  and  he  tolls  again. 


BENJAMIN  WEST  IN  PARIS. 

On  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  Mr.  West  vis- 
ited Paris,  and  inspected  the  works  of  art  in  the 
Louvre,  he  was  received  with  marks  of  particular 
distinction,  by  the  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  French  artists,  and  men  of  letters.  He 
exhibited  with  much  applause,  his  easal-study 
for  his  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse;  and  politely 
evaded  Bonaparte's  wish  to  possess  himself  of 
that  picture,  by  an  expression  of  duty  and  respect 
to  the  King,  his  royal  patron.  That  sublime 
production,  which  is  at  once  the  glory  of  Lord 
Egremont's  collection,  and  the  triumph  of  mod- 
ern art,  would,  alone,  immortalize  the  name  of 
Mr.  West,  and  place  him  in  the  first  class  of 
painters.  The  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the 
arts,  which  Mr.  West  saw  that  year  in  Paris, 
furnished  him  with  an  idea  which  he  then  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Charles  Fox  and  Sir  Francis 
Baring.  On  his  return  to  London,  the  subject 
was  debated,  in  several  meetings,  at  Mr.  West's 
house,  when  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Mr.  Charles 
Long,  and  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  were  present; 
the  spirit  spread  abroad,  and  the  result  was  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Institution,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1805.  The  King,  at  first,  objected 
to  the  formation  of  this  establishment,  "  con- 
ceiving that  it  was  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  he  justly  considered  with 
the  partiality  of  a  parent."  But  on  Mr. 
West's  assurance  that  the  duties  of  the  two  bo- 
dies were  distinct;  that  the  new  Institution  was 
designed  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, by  opening  an  annual  exhibition  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  works  of  the  British  artists,  in  order 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  patronage  for  the  perform- 
ances of  native  genius;  and  that  the  latter  asso- 
ciation could  not,  in  any  way,  interfere  with  that 
already  founded  by  his  Majesty,  the  King's  ap- 
prehensions being  removed,  he  was  pleased  to 
honor  the  British  Institution  with  the  gracious 
sanction  of  his  name  and  patronage. 


AMERICAN  NAVY. 

The  Barbary  States  had  entertained  the  most 
contemptuous  ideas  of  our  naval  power;  and 
they  used  sneeringly  to  say,  "  Show  us  one  of 
your  74 's,  and  then  we  will  believe  that  the  Eng- 
lish permit  you  to  build  them."  Of  course, 
never  were  men  more  utterly   astonished  than 
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they  were,  when  they  beheld  a  large  squadron 
from  the  United  States,  riding  in  the  ports  of 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli ;  and  that  too,  im- 
mediately after  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  which 
they  imagined  would  entirely  crush  the  naval 
power  of  America.'  Perhaps  the  English  encour- 
aged such  ideas ;  for  they  were  afterwards  re- 
proached with  having  deceived  them,  and  led 
them  into  a  war  with  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  Dey's  officers  is  said  to  have  addressed 
the  British  consul  at  Algiers,  as  follows:  "  You 
told  us  you  should  destroy  the  American  navy  in 
six  months ;  and  now  they  make  war  upon  us 
with  two  of  your  own  vessels,  which  they 
have  taken  from  you." 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PEOPLING   OF   NAN- 
TUCKET. 

It  is  told  that  in  a  remote  period  of  antiquity, 
an  eagle  made  a  descent  on  some  part  of  the 
coast  of  what  is  now  New  England,  and  carried 
off  a  young  Indian  in  his  talons.  The  weeping 
parents  made  bitter  lamentations,  and  with  ea- 
ger eyes  saw  their  child  borne  out  of  sight,  over 
the  trackless  deep.  They  resolved  to  follow  in 
the  same  direction.  Accordingly  they  set  out  in 
their  canoes,  and  after  a  perilous  passage  des- 
cried the  island.  They  landed,  and  after  much 
search  found  the  bones  of  the  child. 


PRIMITIVE   DRESSES   IN   NEW  YORK. 

!  Their  hair,  untortured  by  the  admonitions  of 
art,  was  scrupulously  pomatomed  back  from  their 
foreheads  with  a  candle,  and  covered  with  a  lit- 
tle cap  of  quilted  calico,  which  fitted  exactly  to 
their  heads.  Their  petticoats  of  linsey  woolsey 
were  striped  with  a  variety  of  gorgeous  dyes,  ri- 
valling the  many-colored  robes  of  Iris — though  I 
must  confess  these  gallant  garments  were  rather 
short,  scarce  reaching  below  the  knee ;  but  then 
they  made  up  in  the  number,  which  generally 
equalled  that  of  the  gentlemen's  small  clothes ; 
and  what  is  still  more  praiseworthy,  they  were 
all  of  their  own  manufacture — of  which  circum- 
stance, as  may  be  well  supposed,  they  were  not  a 
little  vain. 

These  were  the  honest  days,  in  which  every 
woman  staid  at  home,  read  the  Bible,  and  wore 
pockets — aye,  and  that  too  of  a  goodly  size,  fash- 
ioned with  patch-work  into  many  curious  devi- 
ces, and  ostentatiously  worn  on  the  outside. 
These,  in  fact,  were  convenient  receptacles, 
where  all  good  housewives  carefully  stored  away 
such  things  as  they  wished  to  have  at  hand ;  by 
which  means  they  often  came  to  be  incredibly 
crammed — and  I  remember  there  was  a  story 
current  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  the  lady  of  Wou- 
ter  Van  Twiller  once  had  occasion  to  empty  her 
right  pocket  in  search  of  a  wooden  ladle,  and  the 
utensil  was  discovered  lying  among  some  rubbish 
in  one  corner — but  we  must  not  give  too  much 
faith  to  all  these  stories ;  the  anecdotes  of  these 
remote  periods  being  very  subject  to  exaggera- 
tion. 

Besides  these  notable  pockets,  they  likewise 
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wore  scissors  and  pincushions  suspended  from 
their  girdles  by  red  ribbands,  or  among  the  more 
opulent  and  showy  classes,  by  brass,  and  even 
silver  chains — indubitable  tokens  of  thrifty  house- 
wives and  industrious  spinsters.  I  cannot  say 
much  in  vindication  of  the  shortness  of  the  petti- 
coats; it  doubtless  was  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  stockings  a  chance  to  be  seen, 
which  were  generally  of  blue  worsted,  with  mag- 
nificent red  clocks — or  perhaps  to  display  a  well 
turned  ankle,  and  a  neat,  though  serviceable 
foot ;  set  off  by  a  high-heeled  leathern  shoe,  with 
a  large  and  splendid  silver  buckle.  Thus  we 
find,  that  the  gentle  sex,  in  all  ages,  have  shown 
the  same  disposition  to  infringe  a  little  upon  the 
laws  of  decorum,  in  order  to  betray  a  lurking 
beauty,  or  gratify  an  incontinent  love  of  finery. 

From  the  sketch  here  given,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  our  good  grandmothers  differed  considera- 
bly in  their  ideas  of  a  fine  figure,  from  their  scan- 
tily dressed  descendants  of  the  present  day.  A 
fine  lady,  in  those  times,  waddled  under  more 
clothes  even  on  a  fair  summer's  day,  than  would 
have  clad  the  whole  bevy  of  a  modern  ball-room. 
Nor  were  they  the  less  admired  by  the  gentlemen 
in  consequence  thereof.  On  the  contrary,  the 
greatness  of  a  lover's  passion  seemed  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  object — and 
a  voluminous  damsel,  arrayed  in  a  dozen  of  pet- 
ticoats, was  declared  by  a  Low-Dutch  sonnetteer 
of  the  province,  to  be  as  radiant  as  a  sun-flower, 
and  luxuriant  as  a  full-blown  cabbage.  Certain 
it  is,  that  in  those  days,  the  heart  of  a  lover 
could  not  contain  more  than  one  lady  at  a  time ; 
whereas  the  heart  of  a  modern  gallant  has  often 
room  enough  to  accommodate  a  half-a-dozen. 
The  reason  of  which  I  conclude  to  be,  that  either 
the  hearts  of  the  gentlemen  have  grown  larger, 
or  the  persons  of  the  ladies  smaller — this,  how- 
ever, is  a  question  for  physiologists  to  determine. 

But  there  was  a  secret  charm  in  these  petti- 
coats, which  no  doubt  entered  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  prudent  gallants.  The  wardrobe  of 
a  lady  was  in  those  days  her  only  fortune ;  and 
she  who  had  a  good  stock  of  petticoats  and 
stockings,  was  as  absolutely  an  heiress  as  is  a 
Kamtschatcha  damsel  with  a  store  of  bear-skins, 
or  a  Lapland  belle  with  a  plenty  of  rein-deer, 
The  ladies,  therefore,  were  very  anxious  to  dis- 
play these  powerful  attractions  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  and  the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  in- 
stead of  being  adorned  with  caricatures  of  dame 
nature,  in  water  colors  and  needle-work,  were 
always  hung  round  with  abundance  of  homespun 
garments,  the  manufacture  and  the  property  of 
the  females — a  piece  of  laudable  ostentation  that 
still  prevails  among  the  heiresses  of  our  Dutch 
villages.  Such  were  the  beauteous  belles  of  the 
ancient  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  rivalling  in  pri- 
meval simplicity  of  manners,  the  renowned  and 
courtly  dames,  so  loftily  sung  by  Dan  Homer — 
who  tells  us  that  the  princess  Nausicaa  washed 
the  family  linen,  and  the  fair  Penelope  wove  her 
own  petticoats. 

The  gentlemen,  in  fact,  who  figured  in  the  cir- 
cles of  the  gay  world  in  these  ancient  times,  cor- 
responded, in  most  particulars,  with  the  beau- 
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teous  damsels  whose  smiles  they  were  ambitious 
to  deserve.  True  it  is,  their  merits  would  make 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  impression  upon  the 
heart  of  a  modern  fair;  they  neither  drove  their 
curricles  nor  sported  their  tandems,  for  as  yet 
those  gaudy  vehicles  were  not  even  dreamt  of — 
neither  did  they  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
brilliancy  at  the  table,  and  their  consequent  ren- 
contres with  watchmen,  for  our  forefathers  were 
of  too  pacific  a  disposition  to  need  those  guar- 
dians of  the  night,  every  soul  throughout  the 
town  being  in  full  snore  before  nine  o'clock. 
Neither  did  they  establish  their  claims  to  gentil- 
ity at  the  expense  of  their  tailors — for  as  yet 
those  offenders  against  the  pockets  of  society, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  all  aspiring  young  gentle- 
men, were  unknown  in  New  Amsterdam;  every 
good  housewife  made  the  clothes  of  her  husband 
and  family,  and  even  the  goede  vrouw  of  Van 
Twiller  himself,  thought  it  no  disparagement  to 
cut  out  her  husband's  linsey  woolsey  galligas- 
kins. 

Not  but  what  there  were  some  two  or  three 
youngsters  who  manifested  the  first  dawnings  of 
what  is  called  fire  and  spirit.  Who  held  all  la- 
bor in  contempt;  skulked  about  docks  and  mar- 
ket places;  loitered  in  the  sunshine;  squandered 
what  little  money  they  could  procure  at  hustle 
cap  and  chuck  farthing;  swore,  boxed,  fought 
cocks,  and  raced  their  neighbors'  horses — in 
short,  who  promised  to  be  the  wonder,  the  talk, 
and  abomination  of  the  town,  had  not  their  sty- 
lish career  been  unfortunately  cut  short,  by  an  af- 
fair of  honor  with  a  whipping-post. 

Far  other,  however,  was  the  truly  fashionable 
gentleman  of  those  days — his  dress,  which  served 
for  both  morning  and  evening,  street  and  draw- 
ing-room, was  a  linsey  woolsey  coat,  made,  per- 
haps, by  the  fair  hands  of  the  mistress  of  his  af- 
fections, and  gallantly  bedecked  with  abundance 
of  large  brass  buttons. — Half  a  score  of  breeches 
heightened  the  proportions  of  his  figure — his 
shoes  were  decorated  by  enormous  copper  buck- 
les— a  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  hat  over- 
shadowed his  burley  visage,  and  his  hair  dangled 
down  his  back,  in  a  prodigious  queue  of  eel-skin. 

Thus  equipped,  he  would  manfully  sally  forth 
with  pipe  in  mouth  to  besiege  some  fair  damsel's 
obdurate  heart — not  such  a  pipe,  good  reader, 
as  that  which  Ac  is  did  sweetly  tune  in  praise  of 
his  Galatea,  but  one  of  true  delft  manufacture, 
and  furnished  with  a  charge  of  fragrant  Cowpen 
tobacco.  With  this  he  would  resolutely  set  him- 
self down  before  the  fortress,  and  rarely  failed, 
in  process  of  time,  to  smoke  the  fair  enemy  into 
a  surrender,  upon  honorable  terms. 

Such  was  the  happy  reign  of  Wouter  Van 
Twiller,  celebrated  in  many  a  long  forgotten 
song  as  the  real  golden  age,  the  rest  being  noth- 
ing but  counterfeit  copper-washed  coin.  In  that 
delightful  period,  a  sweet  and  holy  calm  reigned 
over  the  whole  province.  The  burgomaster 
smoked  his  pipe  in  peace — the  substantial  sol- 
ace of  his  domestic  cares,  after  her  daily  toils 
were  done,  sat  soberly  at  the  door,  with  her  arms 
crossed  over  her  apron  of  snowy  white,  without 
being  insulted  by  ribald  street  walkers  or  vaga- 


bond boys — those  unlucky  urchins,  who  do  so  in- 
fest our  streets,  displaying  under  the  roses  of 
youth,  the  thorns  and  briers  of  iniquity.  Then 
it  was  that  the  lover  with  ten  breeches  and  the 
damsel  with  half  a  score  of  petticoats,  indulged 
in  all  the  innocent  endearments  of  virtuous  love, 
without  fear  and  without  reproach — for  what 
had  that  virtue  to  fear,  which  was  defended  by  a 
shield  of  good  linsey  woolseys,  equal  at  least  to 
the  seven  bull-hides  of  the  invincible  Ajax. 

Ah  !  blissful,  and  never  to  be  forgotten  age  ! 
when  everything  was  better  than  it  has  ever  been 
since,  or  ever  will  be  again — when  Buttermilk 
channel  was  quite  dry  at  low  water — when  the 
shad  in  the  Hudson  were  all  salmon,  and  when 
the  moon  shone  with  a  pure  and  resplendent 
whiteness,  instead  of  that  melancholy  yellow 
light,  which  is  the  consequence  of  her  sickening 
at  the  abominations  she  every  night  witnesses  in 
this  degenerate  city  ! — Knickerbocker. 

IRISH  NEGRO. 

An  Irishman  with  his  family  landing  at  Phil- 
adelphia, was  assisted  on  shore  by  a  negro,  who 
spoke  to  Patrick  in  Irish.  The  latter  taking  the 
black  fellow  for  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  asked 
how  long  he  had  been  in  America — about  foiir 
months,  was  the  reply.  The  chopfallen  Irish- 
man turned  to  his  wife  and  exclaimed — "  But 
four  months  in  this  country,  and  almost  as  black 
as  jet!  " 

AN  INDIAN  SNARE. 
To  take  large  animals,  they  sometimes  built 
two  extensive  fences,  perhaps  a  mile  apart  at 
one  extremity,  and  at  the  other  nearly  meeting, 
forming  an  angle,  generally,  something  less  than 
a  right  one.  At  this  point  or  opening  they  con- 
trived to  bend  down  a  tree  of  sufficient  strength 
to  suspend  the  largest  animals.  "  An  English 
mare  having  once  strayed  away,  was  caught, 
and  like  Mahomet's  fabled  coffin,  raised  between 
the  heavens  and  earth,  in  one  of  these  snares. 
The  Indians  arriving,  and  seeing  her  struggling 
on  the  tree,  ran  immediately,  and  informed  the 
English  that  their  squaw  horse  was  hanging  on 
a  tree." 

CAPTURE  OF  A  SNAKE. 

FROM    AVATERTON. 

When  Mr.  Waterton  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mibiri,  in  Guiana,  he  intimated  to  a  gang  of 
twenty  or  thirty  negroes,  who  were  then  making 
shingles,  that  he  would  give  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  should  find  a  large  snake  in  the  woods,  and 
give  him  notice  of  it. 

On  a  Sunday,  about  noon,  one  of  these  negroes, 
who  had  gone  into  the  woods  with  a  little  dog  to 
hunt  an  armadillo,  came  to  a  large  tree,  which 
had  been  overturned  by  the  wind,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  decay;  the  dog  barked  on  coming  to  the 
tree,  and  the  negro  observed  a  snake. 

The  day  was  intensely  hot ;  there  was  not  a 
living  thing  to  be  seen,  or  a  sound  to  be  heard; 
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and  our  traveller  sat  in  the  shade,  upon  the  steps 
of  the  ruined  dwelling,  with  a  little  Horace  in 
his  hand,  and  the  faithful  cayman-eating  negro, 
Daddy  Quashi,  beside  him,  when  the  negro  came 
down  the  hill  to  intimate  that  he  had  made  the 
discovery,  and  that  the  snake  was  a  counacouchi, 
or  bush-master,  but  not  of  very  formidable  size. 
"Well,  Daddy,  we  shall  have  a  look  at  the 
snake,"  said  our  traveller,  starting  up,  and  grasp- 
ing an  eight-foot  lance,  which  he  had  made  by 
fixing  a  bayonet  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  Thus 
armed,  and  habited  in  a  pair  of  trowsers,  a  check 
shirt,  and  an  old  hat,  and  accompanied  by  two 
negroes  armed  with  cutlasses,  Mr.  Waterton 
marched  to  capture  the  enemy.  About  half  a 
mile  within  the  forest,  the  negro  pointed  to  the 
fallen  tree ;  and  our  traveller,  having  enjoined 
silence  in  his  corps  of  reserve,  advanced  to  re- 
connoitre. The  snake  was  a  coulacanara,  not 
poisonous,  but  powerful  enough  to  have  crushed 
any  of  them  to  death.  He  was  fourteen  feet 
long,  and,  as  the  coulacanara  is  by  far  the  most 
able-bodied  of  snakes,  he  was  as  thick  and  strong 
as  a  boa  of  four-and-twenty  feet.  Having  made 
his  reconnoissance,  the  traveller  returned  to  the 
negroes,  and  promised  four  dollars  to  the  finder 
of  the  snake,  and  one  to  the  assistant.  The  day 
being  on  the  decline,  and  the  night  not  being 
favorable  for  the  dissection  of  this  great  reptile, 
Mr.  Waterton  resolved  to  take  him  alive.  This 
was  not  much  relished  by  the  negroes,  who  plead- 
ed hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  for  a  gun  and  addi- 
tional force ;  but  this  was  not  allowed  by  the 
daring  traveller,  who,  seizing  a  cutlass  from  one 
of  the  negroes,  led  the  forlorn  hope,  the  two  sable 
auxiliaries  following  in  the  rear,  but  ill-disposed 
for  the  perilous  adventure. 

The  camp  of  the  enemy  was  fortified  by  a 
thick  rampart  of  woodbine;  and  though  Mr. 
Waterton  could  see  the  folds,  he  was  unable  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  head.  However, 
he  began  to  make  a  breach,  by  cutting  away  the 
woodbine  with  a  knife.  While  he  was  engaged 
in  this  perilous  operation,  the  two  negroes  stood 
behind  him,  one  with  the  lance  and  the  other 
with  a  cutlass,  and  the  remaining  cutlass  on  the 
ground  close  by. 

After  cutting  away  in  silence  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  breach  was  practicable,  the  head  of 
the  snake  appeared  from  between  the  first  and 
second  of  his  folds,  and  lying  flat  on  the  ground. 
The  little  dog  was,  all  the  while,  a  meek  observer 
of  the  daring  work. 

When  the  position  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen, 
Mr.  Waterton  retired  with  heroic  slowness,  and 
beckoned  to  his  negroes  to  do  the  same — a  signal 
which  pleased  them  better  than  that  for  advanc- 
ing. They  again  pleaded  hard  for  the  gun  and 
the  reinforcement,  but  the  traveller  awed  them 
into  obedience  and  valor,  by  threatening  to  mow 
them  down  with  the  cutlass.  Next  he  disarmed 
them,  lest  they  should  have  struck  the  snake  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  and  spoiled  the  skin.  This 
was  a  sad  damper  upon  their  valor;  but  their 
commander  was  resolute,  and  they  had  no  alter- 
native but  obedience. 

.Even   Mr.   Waterton  was  not  wholly  at  his 


ease;  but  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  allow  him  to 
tell  his  own  story. 

"  We,"  says  he,  "  went  slowly  on  in  silence, 
without  moving  our  arms  or  heads,  in  order  to 
prevent  all  alarm  as  much  as  possible,  lest  the 
snake  should  glide  off,  or  attack  us  in  self-de- 
fence. I  carried  the  lance  perpendicularly  be- 
fore me,  with  the  point  about  an  inch  from  the 
ground.  The  snake  had  not  moved;  and  on 
getting  up  to  him,  I  struck  him  with  the  lance  on 
the  near  side  just  behind  the  neck,  and  pinned 
him  to  the  ground.  That  moment  the  negro  next 
me  seized  the  lance,  and  held  it  firm  in  its  place, 
while  I  dashed  head  foremost  into  the  den,  in 
order  to  grapple  with  the  snake,  and  get  hold  of 
his  tail  before  he  could  do  any  mischief. 

"  On  pinning  him  to  the  ground  with  the 
lance,  he  gave  a  tremendous  hiss,  and  the  little 
dog  ran  away,  howling  as  he  went.  We  had  a 
sharp  fray  in  the  den,  the  rotten  sticks  flying 
on  all  sides,  and  each  party  struggling  for  the 
superiority.  I  called  to  the  second  negro  to 
throw  himself  on  him,  as  I  was  not  heavy  enough. 
He  did  so ;  and  the  additional  weight  was  of 
great  service.  T  now  got  firm  hold  of  his  tail; 
and,  after  a  violent  struggle  or  two,  he  gave  in, 
finding  himself  overpowered.  This  was  the  mo- 
ment to  secure  him.  So,  while  the  first  negro 
continued  to  hold  the  lance  firm  to  the  ground, 
and  the  other  was  helping  me,  I  contrived  to  un- 
do my  braces,  and  with  them  tied  up  the  snake's 
mouth. 

"  The  snake  now  finding  himself  in  an  un- 
pleasant situation,  tried  to  better  himself,  and 
set  resolutely  to  work,  but  we  overpowered  him. 
We  contrived  to  make  him  twist  himself  round 
the  shaft  of  the  lance,  and  then  prepared  to  car- 
ry him  out  of  the  forest.  I  stood  at  his  head, 
and  held  it  firm  under  my  arm ;  one  negro  sup- 
ported the  belly,  and  the  other  the  tail.  In  this 
order  we  began  to  move  slowly  towards  home, 
and  reached  it  after  resting  ten  times ;  for  the 
snake  was  too  heavy  for  us  to  support  him,  with- 
out resting  to  Recruit  our  strength.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded onwards  with  him,  he  fought  hard  for 
freedom,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  day  was 
too  far  spent  to  think  of  dissecting  him,  and  had 
I  killed  him,  a  partial  putrefaction  would  have 
taken  place  before  morning.  I  had  brought  with 
me  up  into  the  forest  a  strong  bag,  large  enough 
to  contain  any  animal  I  should  want  to  dissect. 
I  considered  this  the  best  mode  of  keeping  alive 
wild  animals,  when  I  was  pressed  for  day-light; 
for  the  bag  yielding  in  every  way  to  their  efforts, 
they  would  have  nothing  solid  or  fixed  to  work 
on,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  making  a  hole 
through  it.  I  say  fixed,  for  after  the  mouth  of 
the  bag  was  closed,  the  bag  itself  was  not  fasten- 
ed or  tied  to  anything,  but  moved  about  wherev- 
er the  animal  inside  caused  it  to  roll.  After 
securing  afresh  the  mouth  of  the  coulacanara,  so 
that  he  could  not  open  it,  he  was  forced  into  this 
bag,  and  left  to  his  fate  till  morning. 

"  I  cannot  say  he  allowed  me  to  have  a  quiet 
night.  My  hammock  was  in  the  loft  just  above 
him,  and  the  floor  betwixt  us  half  gone  to  de- 
cay, so  that  in  parts  of  it  no  boards  intervened 
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between  his  lodging  room  and  mine.  He  was 
restless  and  fretful ;  and  had  Medusa  been  my 
wife,  there  could  not  have  been  more  continued 
and  disagreeable  hissing  in  the  bed-chamber  that 
night.  At  day-break  I  sent  to  borrow  ten  of  the 
negroes  who  were  cutting  wood  at  a  distance;  I 
could  have  done  with  half  that  number,  but  judg- 
ed it  most  prudent  to  have  a  good  force,  in  case 
he  should  try  to  escape  when  we  opened  the  bag. 
However,  nothing  serious  occurred.  We  untied 
the  mouth  of  the  bag,  kept  him  down  by  main 
force,  and  then  I  cut  his  throat.     He  bled  like 


DR.    FRANKLIN'S   VISIT    TO   HIS  MO- 
THER. 

Doctor  Benjamin  Franklin,  after  the  decease 
of  his  father,  returned  to  Boston,  in  order  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  mother,  who  resided  in  that 
city.  He  had  been  absent  some  years,  and  at 
that  period  of  life,  when  the  greatest  and  most 
rapid  alteration  is  made  in  the  human  appear- 
ance; at  a  time  when  the  querulous  voice  of  the 
stripling  assumes  the  commanding  tone  of  the 
adult,  and  the  smiling  features  of  the  youth  are 
succeeded  by  the  strong  lines  of  manhood.  The 
Doctor  was  sensible  such  was  the  alteration  of 
his  person,  that  his  mother  could  not  know  him, 
except  by  that  instinct,  which  it  is  believed  can 
cause  a  mother's  heart  to  beat  violently  in  the 
presence  of  a  child,  and  point  the  maternal  eye, 
with  quick  and  sudden  glance,  to  a  beloved 
son. 

To  discover  the  existence  of  this  instinct  by 
actual  experience,  Franklin  resolved  to  intro- 
duce himself,  as  a  stranger,  to  his  mother,  and  to 
watch  narrowly,  for  the  moment  in  which  she 
should  discover  her  son,  and  then  to  determine 
with  the  cool  precision  of  the  philosopher,  wheth- 
er that  discovery  was  the  effect  of  that  instinct 
of  affection — that  intuitive  love — that  innate 
attachment,  which  is  conjectured  to  cement  re- 
latives of  the  same  blood:  and  which,  by  accord- 
ing the  passions  of  parent  and  child,  like  a  well 
tuned  viol,  would,  at  the  first  touch,  cause  them 
Ao  vibrate  in  unison,  and  at  once  evince  that  they 
were  but  different  chords  of  the  same  instru- 
ment. 

On  a  sullen,  chilly  day,  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  afternoon,  the  Doctor  knocked  at  his 
mother's  door,  and  asked  to  speak  with  Mrs. 
Franklin.  He  found  the  old  lady  knitting  be- 
fore the  parlor  fire — introduced  himself,  by  ob- 
serving, that  he  had  been  informed,  she  enter- 
tained travellers,  and  requested  a  night's  lodg- 
ing. She  eyed  him  with  that  cold  look  of  dis- 
approbation which  most  people  assume  when 
they  imagine  themselves  insulted,  by  being  sup- 
posed to  exercise  an  employment  but  one  degree 
below  their  real  occupation  in  life;  assured  him, 
that  he  had  been  misinformed — that  she  did  not 
keep  tavern;  but  that  it  was  true,  to  oblige  some 
members  of  the  Legislature,  she  took  a  number 
of  them  into  her  family,  during  the  session;  that 
nhe  then  had  four  members  of  the  council,  and 
six  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  board- 


ed with  her — that  all  the  beds  were  full ;  and  then 
betook  herself  to  her  knitting  with  that  intense 
application,  which  expressed,  as  forcibly  as  ac- 
tion could  do,  if  you  have  concluded  your  busi- 
ness, the  sooner  you  leave  the  house  the  better. 
But  upon  the  Doctor's  wrapping  his  coat  around 
him,  affecting  to  shiver  with  cold,  and  observing 
it  was  very  chilly  weather,  she  pointed  to  a  chair, 
and  gave  him  leave  to  warm  himself. 

The  entrance  of  her  boarders  precluded  all 
further  conversation — coffee  was  soon  served, 
and  the  Doctor  partook  with  the  family.  To 
the  coffee,  according  to  the  good  old  custom  of 
the  times,  succeeded  a  plate  of  pippins,  pipes, 
and  a  paper  of  M'Entire's  best,  when  the  whole 
family  formed  a  cheerful  smoking  semicircle  be- 
fore the  fire.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  possessed 
the  colloquial  powers  to  a  more  fascinating  de- 
gree, than  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  never  was  there 
an  occasion  when  he  displayed  those  powers  to 
greater  advantage,  than  at  this  time.  He  drew 
the  attention  of  the  company,  by  the  solidity  of 
modest  remark — instructed  them  by  the  varied, 
new  and  striking  lights,  in  which  he  placed  his 
subject,  and  delighted  them  with  apt  and  amu- 
sing anecdotes.  Thus  employed,  the  hours  pass- 
ed merrily  along,  until  eight  o'clock,  when, 
punctual  to  a  moment,  Mrs.  Franklin  announc- 
ed supper.  Busied  with  her  household  affairs, 
she  fancied  the  intruding  stranger  had  quitted 
the  house,  immediately  after  coffee,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  could  restrain  her  resentment, 
when  she  saw  him,  without  molestation,  seat 
himself  at  the  table  with  the  freedom  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

Immediately  after  supper,  she  called  an  elder- 
ly gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Council,  in  whom 
she  was  accustomed  to  confide  to  another  room — 
complained  bitterly  of  the  rudeness  of  the  stranger 
— told  the  manner  of  his  introduction  to  the  house 
— observed  that  he  appeared  like  an  outlandish 
man;  and,  she  thought,  had  something  very  sus- 
picious in  his  appearance ;  concluding,  by  solicit- 
ing her  friend's  advice  with  respect  to  the  way 
in  which  she  could  most  easily  rid  herself  of  hia 
presence.  The  old  gentleman  assured  her,  that 
the  stranger  was  certainly  a  young  man  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  all  appearance  a  gentleman;  that, 
perhaps,  being  in  agreeable  company,  he  had 
paid  no  attention  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  and 
advised  her  to  call  him  aside,  and  repeat  to  him  her 
inability  to  lodge  him.  She  accordingly  sent  her 
maid  tohim,  and  then,  with  as  much  temper  as  she 
could  command,  recapitulated  the  situation  of  her 
family ;  observed  that  it  grew  late,  and  mildly  inti- 
mated, that  he  would  do  well  to  seek  himself  a 
lodging.  The  Doctor  replied,  that  he  would,  by 
no  means,  incommode  her  family;  but  that,  with 
her  leave,  he  would  smoke  one  pipe  more  with 
her  boarders,  and  then  retire. 

He  returned  to  the  company,  filled  his  pipe, 
and  with  the  first  whiff,  his  powers  of  converse 
returned  with  double  force.  He  recounted  the 
!  hardships — he  extolled  the  piety  and  policy  of 
j  their  ancestors.  A  gentleman  present  mention- 
I  ed  the  subject  of  the  day's  debate  in  the  House 
I  of  Representatives. — A  bill  had  been  introduced. 
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to  extend  the  prerogatives  of  the  Royal  Gover- 
nor. The  Doctor  immediately  entered  upon 
the  subject — supported  the  colonial  rights  with 
new  and  forcible  arguments — was  familiar  with 
the  names  of  the  influential  men  in  the  House, 
when  Dudley  was  Governor — recited  their 
speeches,  and  applauded  the  noble  defence  of  the 
chamber  of  rights. 

During  a  discourse  so  appropriately  interest- 
ing to  the  company,  no  wonder  the  clock  struck 
11,  unperceived  by  the  delighted  circle:  nor 
was  it  wonderful  that  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin grew  quite  exhausted.  She  now  entered  the 
room,  and  before  the  whole  company,  with  much 
warmth,  addressed  the  Doctor;  told  him  plainly, 
she  thought  herself  imposed  on;  observed,  that 
it  was  true,  she  was  a  lone  woman,  but  that  she 
had  friends  who  would  protect  her,  and  conclud- 
ed by  insisting  on  his  leaving  the  house,  The 
Doctor  made  a  slight  apology,  deliberately  put 
on  his  great  coat  and  hat,  took  a  polite  leave  of 
the  company,  and  approached  the  street  door, 
lighted  by  the  maid  and  attended  by  the  mistress. 
While  the  Doctor  and  his  companions  had  been 
enjoying  themselves  within,  a  most  tremendous 
snow-storm,  had,  without,  filled  the  streets  knee- 
deep — and  no  sooner  had  the  maid  lifted  up  the 
latch,  than  a  roaring  north-easter  forced  open 
the  door,  extinguished  the  light,  and  almost  fill- 
ed the  entry  with  drifted  snow  and  hail.  As 
soon  as  the  candle  was  re-lighted,  the  Doctor 
cast  a  woful  look  towards  the  door,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed his  mother — My  dear  Madam,  can  you 
turn  me  out  of  your  house  in  this  dreadful  storm; 
I  am  a  stranger  in  this  town,  and  shall  certainly 
perish  in  the  streets. — You  look  like  a  charita- 
ble lady:  I  should  n't  think  you  could  turn  a  dog 
from  your  door,  on  this  tempestuous  night. 
Do  n't  tell  me  of  charity,  said  the  offended  ma- 
tron— Charity  begins  at  home.  It  is  your  own 
fault  you  tarried  so  long.  To  be  plain  with  you, 
Sir,  1  do  not  like  your  looks,  or  your  conduct — 
and  I  fear  you  have  some  bad  designs,  in  thus 
introducing  yourself  to  my  family. 

The  warmth  of  this  parley  had  drawn  the 
company  from  the  parlor,  and  by  their  united  in- 
terference, the  stranger  was  permitted  to  lodge 
in  the  house;  and  as  no  bed  could  be  had,  he 
consented  to  repose  on  an  easy  chair  before  the 
parlor  fire.  Although  her  boarders  appeared  to 
confide,  perfectly,  in  the  stranger's  honesty,  it 
was  not  so  with  Mrs.  Franklin:  with  suspicious 
caution,  she  collected  her  silver  spoons,  pepper- 
box, and  porringer,  from  her  closet;  and  after 
securing  the  parlor  door,  by  sticking  a  fork  over 
the  latch — carried  the  plate  to  the  chamber — 
charged  the  negro  man  to  sleep  with  his  clothes  on 
— to  take  the  great  cleaver  to  bed  with  him,  and 
to  waken  and  seize  the  vagrant  at  the  first  noise 
he  made  in  attempting  to  plunder  the  house. 
Having  thus  taken  every  precaution,  she  retired 
to  bed  with  her  maid,  whom  she  compelled  to 
sleep  in  her  room. 

Mrs.  Franklin  rose  before  the  sun,  roused 
her  domestics,  unfastened  the  parlor  door  with 
timid  caution,  and  was  agreeably  surprised,  to  find 
her  guest  quietly  sleeping  in  the  chair.     A  sud- 


den transition  from  extreme  mistrust  to  perfect 
confidence,  was  natural.  She  awakened  him 
with  a  cheerful  good  morning — inquired  how  he 
had  rested — and  invited  him  to  partake  of  her 
breakfast,  which  was  always  served  previous  to 
that  of  the  boarders.  And  pray,  Sir,  said  the 
old  lady,  as  she  sipped  her  chocolate,  as  you  ap- 
pear to  be  a  stranger  here,  to  what  distant 
country  do  you  belong'?  I,  Madam,  I  belong  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  !  At  the  mention  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Doctor  declared,  he  for  the 
first  time  perceived  any  emotion  in  her.  Phil- 
adelphia'? said  she,  and  all  the  mother  suffused 
her  eye. — If  you  live  in  Philadelphia,  perhaps 
you  know  our  Ben.  Who,  Madam  1 — Why  Ben 
Franklin ;  my  Ben ;  oh  !  he  is  the  dearest  child 
that  ever  blest  a  mother  !  What,  said  the  Doctor, 
is  Ben  Franklin,  the  printer,  your  son!  why  he 
is  my  most  intimate  friend:  he  and  I  lodge  in 
the  same  room.  Oh  !  God  forgive  me  !  exclaim- 
ed the  old  lady,  raising  her  watery  eyes  to  heav- 
en— and  have  I  suffered  an  acquaintance  of  my 
Benny  to  sleep  on  this  hard  chair,  while  I,  my- 
self, rested  on  a  good  bed  ! 

How  the  Doctor  discovered  himself  to  his 
mother  he  has  not  informed  us:  but,  from  the 
above  experiment,  he  was  firmly  convinced  and 
was  often  afterwards  heard  to  declare,  that  na- 
tural affection  does  not  exist. 


CAUSE  OF  THE   AMERICAN   REVOLU- 
TION. 

When  the  late  President  Adams  was  minis- 
ter at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  he  often  saw  his 
countryman,  Benjamin  West,  the  late  president 
of  theroyal  academy.  One  day,  Mr.  West  ask- 
ed his  friend  if  he  should  like  to  take  a  walk 
with  him  and  see  the  cause  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  minister  smiled  at  the  propo- 
sal, and  said  he  should  like  to  accompany  his 
friend  West  anywhere.  The  following  day  he 
called  according  to  agreement,  and  took  Mr. 
Adorns  into  Hyde  Park  to  a  spot  near  the  Ser- 
pentine river,  where  he  gave  him  the  following 
narrative.  The  king  came  to  the  throne  a 
young  man  surrounded  by  flattering  courtiers ; 
one  of  whose  frequent  topics  it  was,  to  declaim 
against  the  meanness  of  his  palace,  which  was 
wholly  unworthy  a  monarch  of  such  a  country  as 
England.  They  said  there  was  not  a  sovereign 
in  Europe  lodged  so  poorly; — that  his  sorry, 
dingy,  old,  brick  palace  of  St.  James,  looked 
like  a  stable,  and  that  he  ought  to  hold  a  pal- 
ace suited  to  his  kingdom.  The  king  was  fond 
of  architecture,  and  would  therefore  more  readi- 
ly listen  to  suggestions,  which  were  in  fact  all 
true.  The  spot  that  you  see  here,  was  selected 
for  the  site,  betweeii  this  and  this  point,  which 
were  marked  out.  The  king  applied  to  his  min- 
isters on  the  subject;  they  inquired  what  sum 
would  be  wanted  by  his  majesty,  who  said  that 
he  would  begin  with  a  million.  They  stated 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
treasury,  but  that  his  majesty's  wishes  should  be 
taken  into  full  consideration.  Some  time  after- 
ward* the  king  was  informed,  that  the  wants  of 
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the  treasury  were  too  urgent  to  admit  of  a  supply 
from  their  present  means,  but  that  a  revenue 
might  be  raised  in  America  to  supply  all  the 
king's  wishes.  This  suggestion  was  followed 
up,  and  the  king  was  in  this  way  first  led  to  con- 
sider, and  then  to  consent,  to  the  scheme  of  tax- 
ing the  colonies. 


LAFAYETTE'S  FIRST  VISIT  TO 
AMERICA. 

When  only  between  sixteen  and  seventeen, 
Lafayette  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  d'Ayen,  son  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  and 
grandson  to  the  great  and  good  Chancellor  d'Agu- 
esseau;  and  thus  his  condition  in  life  seemed  to 
be  assured  to  him  among  the  most  splendid  and 
powerful  in  the  empire.  His  fortune,  which  had 
been  accumulating  during  a  long  minority,  was 
vast;  his  rank  was  with  the  first  in  Europe;  his 
connexions  brought  him  the  support  of  the  chief 
persons  in  France;  and  his  individual  character 
— the  warm,  open  and  sincere  manners,  which 
have  distinguished  him  ever  since,  and  given  him 
such  singular  control  over  the  minds  of  men — 
made  him  powerful  in  the  confidence  of  society 
wherever  he  went.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  life 
had  nothing  further  to  offer  him,  than  he  could 
surely  obtain  by  walking  in  the  path  that  was  so 
bright  before  him. 

It  was  at  this  period,  however,  that  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  first  turned  towards 
these  thirteen  colonies,  then  in  the  darkest  and 
most  doubtful  passage  of  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
our  agents  at  Paris,  and  learned  from  them  the 
state  of  our  affairs.  Nothing  could  be  less  tempt- 
ing to  him,  whether  he  sought  military  reputation, 
or  military  instruction;  for  our  army,  at  that 
moment  retreating  through  New  Jersey,  and  leav- 
ing its  traces  of  blood  from  the  naked  and  torn 
feet  of  the  soldiery,  as  it  hastened  onward,  was 
in  a  state  too  humble  to  offer  either.  Our  credit, 
too,  in  Europe  was  entirely  gone,  so  that  the 
commissioners,  (as  they  were  called,  without 
having  any  commission),  to  whom  Lafayette  still 
persisted  in  offering  his  services,  were  obliged, 
at  last,  to  acknowledge,  that  they  could  not  even 
give  him  decent  means  for  his  conveyance. 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  purchase  and  fit  out 
a  vessel  for  myself."  He  did  so.  The  vessel 
was  prepared  at  Bordeaux,  and  sent  round  to  one 
of  the  nearest  ports  in  Spain,  that  it  might  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  French  government.  In 
order  more  effectually  to  conceal  his  purposes, 
he  made,  just  before  his  embarkation,  a  visit  of 
a  few  weeks  in  England,  (the  only  time  he  w;is 
ever  there),  and  was  much  sought  in  English  so- 
ciety. On  his  return  to  France,  he  did  not  stop 
at  all  in  the  capital,  even  to  see  his  own  family, 
but  hastened,  with  all  speed  and  secrecy,  to  make 
good  his  escape  from  the  country.  It  was  not 
until  he  was  thus  on  his  way  to  embark,  that  his 
romantic  undertaking  began  to  be  known. 

The  effect  produced  in  the  capital  and  at  court 
by  its  publication  was  greater  than  we  should 
now,  perhaps,   imagine.     Lord   Stormont,   the 


English  ambassador,  required  the  French  minis- 
try to  despatch  an  order  for  his  arrest,  not  only 
to  Bordeaux,  but  to  the  French  commanders  on' 
the  West  India  station ;  a  requisition  with  which 
the  ministry  readily  complied,  for  they  were  at 
that  time  anxious  to  preserve  a  good  understand- 
ing with  England,  and  were  seriously  angry  with 
a  young  man  who  had  thus  put  in  jeopardy  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries.  In  fact,  at  Pas- 
sage, on  the  very  borders  of  France  and  Spain, 
a  lettre  de  cachet  overtook  him,  and  he  was  ar- 
rested and  carried  back  to  Bordeaux.  There, 
of  course,  his  enterprize  was  near  being  finally 
stopped;  but,  watching  his  opportunity,  and  as- 
sisted by  one  or  two  friends,  he  disguised  him- 
self as  a  courier,  with  his  face  blacked  and  false 
hair,  and  rode  on,  ordering  post  horses  for  a 
carriage,  which  he  had  caused  to  follow  him  at 
a  suitable  distance,  for  this  very  purpose,  and 
thus  fairly  passed  the  frontiers  of  the  two  king- 
doms, only  three  or  four  hours  before  his  pur- 
suers reached  them.  He  soon  arrived  at  the 
port  where  his  vessel  was  waiting  for  him.  His 
family,  however,  still  followed  him  with  solicita- 
tions to  return,  which  he  never  received ;  and 
the  society  of  the  court  and  capital,  according 
to  Madame  du  Deffand's  account  of  it,  was  in 
no  common  state  of  excitement  on  the  occasion. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  happened  in  London. 
"  We  talk  chiefly,"  says  Gibbon,  in  a  letter  dated 
April  12,  1777,  "  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
who  was  here  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  is  about 
twenty,  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  livres 
a  year;  the  nephew  of  Noailles,  who  is  ambas- 
sador here.  He  has  bought  the  Duke  of  Kings- 
ton's yacht,  [a  mistake,]  and  is  gone  to  join  the 
Americans.  The  court  appear  to  be  angry  with 
him." 

Immediately  on  arriving  the  second  time  at 
Passage,  the  wind  being  fair,  he  embarked. 
The  usual  course,  for  French  vessels  attempting 
to  trade  with  our  colonies  at  that  period,  was,  to 
sail  for  the  West  Indies,  and  then,  coming  up 
along  our  coast,  enter  where  they  could.  But 
this  course  would  have  exposed  Lafayette  to  the 
naval  commanders  of  his  own  nation,  and  he  had 
almost  as  much  reason  to  dread  them  as  to  dread 
British  cruisers.  When,  therefore,  they  were 
outside  of  the  Canary  Islands,  Lafayette  required 
his  captain  to  lay  their  course  directly  for  the 
United  States.  The  captain  refused,  alleging 
that,  if  they  should  be  taken  by  a  British  force, 
and  carried  into  Halifax,  the  French  govern- 
ment would  never  reclaim  them,  and  they  could 
hope  for  nothing  but  a  slow  death  in  a  dungeon 
or  a  prison-slup.  This  was  true,  but  Lafayette 
knew  it  before  he  made  the  requisition.  He 
therefore  insisted,  until  the  captain  refused  in  the 
most  positive  manner.  Lafayette  then  told  him 
that  the  ship  was  his  own  private  property,  that 
he  had  made  his  own  arrangements  concerning 
it,  and  that  if  he,  the  captain,  would  not  sail  di- 
rectly for  the  United  States,  he  should  be  put  in 
irons,  and  his  command  given  to  the  next  officer. 
The  captain,  of  course,  submitted,  and  Lafayette 
gave  him  a  bond  for  forty  thousand  francs,  in 
case  of  any  accident.     They  therefore  now  made 
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sail  directly  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  arrived  unmolested  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1777. 
The  sensation  produced  by  his  appearance  in 
this  country  was,  of  course,  much  greater  than 
that  produced  in  Europe  by  his  departure.  It 
still  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  important  circumstances  in  our  revolutionary 
contest;  and,  as  has  often  been  said  by  one  who 
bore  no  small  part  in  its  trials  and  success,  none 
but  those,  who  were  then  alive,  can  believe  what 
an  impulse  it  gave  to  the  hopes  of  a  population 
almost  disheartened  by  a  long  series  of  disasters. 
And  well  it  might;  for  it  taught  us,  that,  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  first  nobility  in  Europe,  men 
could  still  be  found,  who  not  only  took  an  in- 
terest in  our  struggle,  but  were  willing  to  share 
our  sufferings ;  that  our  obscure  and  almost  des- 
perate contest  for  freedom,  in  a  remote  quarter 
of  the  world,  could  yet  find  supporters  among 
those,  who  were  the  most  natural  and  powerful 
allies  of  a  splendid  despotism;  that  we  were  the 
objects  of  a  regard  and  interest  throughout  the 
world,  which  would  add  to  our  own  resources 
sufficient  strength  to  carry  us  safely  through  to 
final  success. —  Ticknor. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  ADAMS 
AND  JEFFERSON. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Adams  acted  as  elector  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  and  in  the  same  year  we 
saw  him,  then  at  the  age  of  eightyfive,  a  member 
of  the  convention  of  this  commonwealth,  called 
to  revise  the  constitution.  Forty  years  before, 
he  had  been  one  of  those  who  formed  that  con- 
stitution ;  and  he  had  now  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing that  there  was  little  which  the  people 
desired  to  change.  Possessing  all  his  faculties 
to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  with  an  unabated  love 
of  reading  and  contemplation,  in  the  centre  of 
interesting  circles  of  friendship  and  affection,  he 
was  blessed  in  his  retirement  with  whatever  of 
repose  and  felicity  the  condition  of  man  allows. 
He  had,  also,  other  enjoyments.  He  saw  around 
him  that  prosperity  and  general  happiness,  which 
had  been  the  object  of  his  public  cares  and  la- 
bors. No  man  ever  beheld  more  clearly y.and 
for  a  longer  time,  the  great  and  beneficial  effects 
of  the  services  rendered  by  himself  to  his  coun- 
try. That  liberty,  which  he  so  early  defended, 
that  independence,  of  which  he  was  so  able  an 
advocate  and  supporter,  he  saw,  we  trust,  firmly 
and  securely  established.  The  population  of  the 
country  thickened  around  him  faster,  and  extend- 
ed wider,  than  his  own  sanguine  predictions  had 
anticipated;  and  the  wealth,  respectability  and 
power  of  the  nation  sprang  up  to  a  magnitude, 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  he  could  have  ex- 
pected to  witness  in  his  day.  He  lived,  also,  to 
behold  those  principles  of  civil  freedom,  which 
had  been  developed,  established,  and  practically 
applied,  in  America,  attract  attention,  command 
respect,  and  awaken  imitation,  in  other  regions 
of  the  globe;  and  well  might,  and  well  did,  he 
exclaim,  "  Where  will  the  consequences  of  the 
American  revolution  end  '.  " 


If  anything  yet  remain  to  fill  this  cup  of  hap- 
piness, let  it  be  added,  that  he  lived  to  see  a  great 
and  intelligent  people  bestow  the  highest  honor 
in  their  gift,  Avhere  he  had  bestowed  his  own 
kindest  parental  affections,  and  lodged  his  fond- 
est hopes.  Thus  honored  in  life,  thus  happy  at 
death,  he  saw  the  Jubilee,  and  he  died;  and 
with  the  last  prayers  which  trembled  on  his  lips, 
was  the  fervent  supplication  for  his  country,  "  In- 
dependence forever  !  " 

From  the  time  of  his  final  retirement  from 
public  life,  in  1807,  Mr.  Jefferson  lived  as  be- 
came a  wise  man.  Surrounded  by  affectionate 
friends,  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
undiminished,  with  uncommon  health,  and  un- 
broken spirits,  he  was  able  to  enjoy  largely  the 
rational  pleasures  of  life,  and  to  partake  in  that 
public  prosperity,  which  he  had  so  much  con- 
tributed to  produce.  His  kindness  and  hospital- 
ity, the  charm  of  his  conversation,  the  ease  of 
his  manners,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and 
especially  the  full  store  of  revolutionary  incidents, 
which  he  possessed,  and  which  he  knew  when 
and  how  to  dispense,  rendered  his  abode  in  a 
high  degree  attractive  to  his  admiring  country- 
men, while  his  high  public  and  scientific  charac- 
ter drew  towards  him  every  intelligent  and  ed- 
ucated traveller  from  abroad.  Both  Mr.  Adama 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing, 
that  the  respect,  which  they  so  largely  received, 
was  not  paid  to  their  official  stations.  They 
were  not  men  made  great  by  office,  but  great 
men,  on  whom  the  country,  for  its  own  benefit, 
had  conferred  office.  There  was  that  in  them, 
which  office  did  not  give,  and  which  the  relin- 
quishment of  office  did  not,  and  could  not,  take 
away.  In  their  retirement,  in  the  midst  of  their 
fellow- citizens,  themselves  private  citizens,  they 
enjoyed  as  high  regard  and  esteem,  as  when 
filling  the  most  important  places  of  public  trust. 

There  remained  to  Mr.  Jefferson  yet  one  other 
work  of  patriotism  and  beneficence, — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  university  in  his  native  state.  To 
this  object  he  devoted  years  of  incessant  and 
anxious  attention,  and,  by  the  enlightened  lib- 
erality of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  the  co- 
operation of  other  able  and  zealous  friends,  he 
lived  to  see  it  accomplished.  May  all  success 
attend  this  infant  seminary ;  and  may  those  who 
enjoy  its  advantages,  as  often  as  their  eyes  shall 
rest  on  the  neighboring  height,  recollect  what 
they  owe  to  their  disinterested  and  indefatigable 
benefactor ;  and  may  letters  honor  him,  who  thus 
labored  in  the  cause  of  letters. 

Thus  useful,  and  thus  respected,  passed  the  old 
age  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  But  time  wns  on  its 
ever-ceaseless  wing,  and  was  now  bringing  the 
last  hour  of  this  illustrious  man.  He  saw  its 
approach  with  undisturbed  serenity.  He  count- 
ed the  moments,  as  they  passed,  and  beheld  that 
his  last  sands  were  falling.  That  day,  too,  was 
at  hand,  which  he  had  helped  to  make  immortal. 
One  wish,  one  hope, — if  it  were  not  presump- 
tuous,— beat  in  his  fainting  breast.  Could  it  be 
so — might  it  please  God — he  would  desire  once 
more  to  see  the  sun, — once  more  to  look  abroad 
on  the  scene  around  him, — on  the  great  day  of 
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liberty.  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  fulfilled  that 
prayer.  He  saw  that  sun — he  enjoyed  its  sacred 
light — he  thanked  God  for  his  mercy,  and  bowed 
his  aged  head  in  the  grave.  "  Felix,  non  vitcc 
tantum  claritate,  sed  etiam  opporlunitate 
mortis."  Webster. 


MRS.  CHARLES  ELLIOTT. 

A  patriot  by  inheritance,  being  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Ferguson,  one  of  the  most  in- 
trepid and  strenuous  promoters  of  the  Revolution, 
Mrs.  Charles  Elliott  appeared  to  consecrate  every 
thought,  and  every  hour  of  existence,  to  the  in- 
terests  of    America.      Undaunted   amidst    the 
storms  that  desolated  her  country,  her  energies 
increased  with  the  pressure  of  calamity.     Her 
benevolence   to   the   distressed,   her  persuasive 
eloquence,  skilfully  employed  to  inspire  the  tim- 
id with  confidence,  and  to  strengthen  the  resolves 
of  the  firm,  were  never  more  conspicuous,  than 
when  success  was  most  despaired  of.     Beneath 
her  roof  the  sick  and  wounded  not  only  found 
shelter,  but  the  tenderest  attentions — the  poor 
shared  her  purse — the  persecuted  the  consola- 
tions of  her  sympathy.     She  daily  visited  her 
captive  friends ;   and  by  her  cheering  smiles  and 
animating  conversation,  revived  and  sustained 
hope,  inspiring  a  confidence  of  success  equal  to 
their  most  ardent  desires.     While  such  her  con- 
duct towards  her  friends,  her  influence  over  ma- 
ny of  the  superior  officers  in  the  British  army 
was  astonishing.     Harsh  and  unbending  to  oth- 
ers, there  was  a  charm  attached  to  Mrs.  Elliott, 
that  rendered  them  the  slaves  of  her  will.     Her 
fascinations  forbid  denial.     Possessed  of  natural 
ease  of  manners,  great  cheerfulness  in  conversa- 
tion, and  a  captivating  sportiveness  of  disposi- 
tion, asperities  were  so  much  softened,  that  when 
compelled  to  solicit  favors,  she  seldom  applied  in 
vain.     The  advantage  to  our  army  arising  from 
her  influence,  was  both  salutary  and  extensive ; 
and  the  supplies  drawn  from  the  British  garrison, 
in  consequence  of  it,  of  the  highest  importance. 
When  the  steady  patriot,  Mr.  Thomas  Fer- 
guson,  was  first  arrested  and  put  on  board  a 
transport,  to  be  sent  into  exile,  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Charles  Elliott,  was  in  the  country — but  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  immediately  repaired 
to  Charleston.     Her  earnest  solicitation  to  bid 
her  parent  a  tender  adieu,  being  favorably  at- 
tended to,  she  hastened  on  board   the  vessel  in 
which  he  was  confined,  but  had  scarcely  entered 
the  cabin,  when,  oppressed  both  with  grief  and 
sickness,  she  fainted    and    fell.      The  Captain, 
much  alarmed,  recommended  a  thousand  reme- 
dies in  rapid  succession.      When  saying  in  con- 
clusion, "  I  have  a  box   of  exquisite    French 
liqueur — a  cordial  would  certainly  revive  her," 
she   started   from   her   couch    and    exclaimed, 
"  Who  speaks  of  the  French — God  bless  the  na- 
tion !  "  and  turning  to  her  father,  with  much  feel- 
ing continued — "  Oh,  my  father,  sink  not  under 
this  cruel  stroke  of  fate — let  not  oppression  shake 
your  fortitude,  nor  the  delusive  hope  of  gentler 
treatment  cause  you,  for  an   instant,  to  swerve 
from  your  duty.     The  valor  of  your  countrymen, 


aided  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  France,  will 

speedily  dissipate  the  gloom  of  our  immediate 
prospects — we  shall  experience  more  propitious 
times, — again  meet  and  be  happy  !  " 

There  was,  in  the  Legion  of  Pulaski,  a  young 
French  officer  of  singularly  fine  form  and  appear- 
ance, named  Celeron;  as  he  passed  the  dwell- 
ing of  Mrs.  Elliott,  a  British  Major,  whose  name 
is  lost,  significantly  pointing  him  out,  said — 
"  See,  Mrs.  Elliott,  one  of  your  illustrious  allies 
—what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  hero  has  lost  his 
sword."  "  Had  two  thousand  such  men,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  "  been  present  to  aid  in  the  de- 
fence of  our  city,  think  you,  Sir,  that  I  should 
ever  have  been  subjected  to  the  malignity  of  your 
observation'?  "  At  the  moment,  a  Negro,  trig- 
ged out  in  full  British  uniform,  happened  to 
pass — "  See,  Major,"  continued  she,  "one  of 
your  allies — bow  with  gratitude  for  the  service 
received  from  such  honorable  associates — caress 
and  cherish  them — the  fraternity  is  excellent, 
and  will  teach  us  more  steadily  to  contend  against 
the  results." 

In  the  indulgence  of  wanton  asperities  towards 
the  patriotic  fair,  the  aggressors  were  not  un- 
frequently  answered  with  a  keenness  of  repartee 
that  left  them  little  cause  for  triumph. 

The  haughty  Tarleton,  vaunting  his  feats  of 
gallantry  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Continental  cavalry,  said  to  a  lady 
at  Wilmington,  "  I  have  a  very  earnest  desire 
to  see  your  far-famed  hero,  Colonel  W ash  ington . ' ' 
"Your  wish,  Colonel,  might  have  been  fully 
gratified,"  she  promptly  replied,  "  had  you  ven- 
tured to  look  behind  you  after  the  battle  of  the 
Cowpens."  It  was  in  this  battle,  that  Wash- 
ington had  wounded  Tarleton  in  the  hand, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  still  more  pointed  retort. 
Conversing  with  Mrs.  Wiley  Jones,  Colonel 
Tarleton  observed — "  You  appear  to  think  very 
highly  of  Colonel  Washington;  and  yet  I  have 
been  told,  that  he  is  so  ignorant  a  fellow,  that 
he  can  hardly  write  his  own  name."  "  It  may 
be  the  case,"  she  readily  replied,  "but  no  man 
better  than  yourself,  Colonel,  can  testify  that  he 
knows  how  to  make  his  mark." 


MRS.  RICHARD  SHUBRICK. 
Here  was,  indeed,  a  heroine  to  be  proud  of. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  with  feeling  and  vivacity, 
while  her  countenance  so  plainly  bespoke  her 
kindness  and  benevolence,  that  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune instinctively  sought  shelter  under  her 
protection.  There  was  an  appearance  of  per- 
sonal debility  about  her,  that  rendered  her  pecu- 
liarly interesting;  it  seemed  to  solicit  the  inter- 
est of  every  heart,  and  the  man  would  have  felt 
himself  degraded  who  would  not  have  put  his 
life  at  hazard  to  serve  her.  Yet,  when  firmness 
of  character  was  requisite,  when  fortitude  was 
called  for  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  aggres- 
sion, there  was  not  a  more  intrepid  being  in  ex- 
istence. The  following  is  a  noble  instance  of  it. 
An  American  soldier,  flying  from  ;i  party  of  the 
enemy,  sought  her  protection,  and  was  promised 
it.     The  British  pressing  close  upon  him,  insist- 
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ed  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  threatening 
immediate  and  universal  destruction  in  case  of 
refusal.  The  ladies,  her  friends  and  companions, 
who  were  in  the  house  with  her,  shrunk  from  the 
contest,  and  were  silent ;  but,  undaunted  by  their 
threats,  this  intrepid  lady  placed  herself  before 
the  chamber  into  which  the  unfortunate  fugitive 
had  been  conducted,  and  resolutely  said, — "To 
men  of  honor  the  chamber  of  a  lady  should  be  as 
sacred  as  the  sanctuary  !  I  will  defend  the  pas- 
sage to  it  though  I  perish.  You  may  succeed, 
and  enter  it,  but  it  shall  be  over  my  corpse." 
V  By  God,"  said  the  officer,"  if  muskets  were  on- 
ly placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  such  women,  our 
only  safety  would  be  found  in  retreat.  Your  in- 
trepidity, Madam,  gives  you  security;  from  me 
you  shall  meet  no  further  annoyance." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  her  unconquer- 
able fortitude.  At  Brabant,  the  seat  of  the  re- 
spectable and  patriotic  Bishop  Smith,  a  Sergeant 
of  Tarleton's  Dragoons,  eager  for  the  acquisition 
of  plunder,  followed  the  Overseer,  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  years,  into  the  apartment  where  the 
ladies  of  the  family  were  assembled,  and  on  his 
refusal  to  discover  the  spot  in  which  the  plate 
was  concealed,  struck  him  with  violence,  inflict- 
ing a  severe  sabre  wound  across  the  shoulders. 
Aroused  by  the  infamy  of  the  act,  Mrs.  Shubrick, 
starting  from  her  seat,  and  placing  herself  be- 
twixt the  ruffian  and  his  victim,  resolutely  said, 
"Place  yourself  behind  me,  Murdoch;  the  in- 
terposition of  my  body  shall  give  you  protection, 
or  I  will  die:  "  then,  addressing  herself  to  the 
Sergeant,  exclaimed,  "O  what  a  degradation 
of  manhood — what  departure  from  that  gallantry 
which  was  once  the  characteristic  of  British  sol- 
diers. Human  nature  is  degraded  by  your  bar- 
barity;— but  should  you  persist,  then  strike  at 
me,  for  till  I  die,  no  further  injury  shall  be  done 
to  him.  The  Sergeant,  unable  to  resist  such 
commanding  eloquence,  retired.  The  hope, 
however,  of  attaining  the  object  in  view,  very 
speedily  subjected  the  unfortunate  Murdoch  to 
new  persecution.  He  was  tied  up  under  the  very 
tree  where  the  plate  was  buried,  and  threatened 
with  immediate  execution  unless  he  would  make 
the  discovery  required.  But  although  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  unrelenting  severity  of  his  ene- 
my, and  earnestly  solicited  by  his  wife  to  save 
his  life  by  a  speedy  confession  of  the  place  of  de- 
posit, he  persisted  resolutely,  that  a  sacred  trust 
was  not  to  be  betrayed,  and  actually  succeeded 
in  preserving  it.  When  complimented  at  an  af- 
ter period  on  his  heroic  firmness,  he  asserted, 
that  he  was  strengthened  in  his  resolution  by  the 
recollection  that  a  part  of  the  plate  belonged  to 
the  church,  and  that  he  should  have  considered 
it  as  sacrilege,  had  he  suffered  it,  through  a 
weakness  of  disposition,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
robbers. 


MRS.  CHARLES  PINCKNEY. 

To  Mrs.  Pinckney,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Charles 

Pinckney,  a  British  officer  of  rank  once  said — 

"  It  is    impossible  not  to  admire    the  intrepid 

firmness   of  the  ladies   of  your  country.     Had 
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your  men  but  half  their  resolution,  we  might 
give  up  the  contest.  America  would  be  invinci- 
ble." 


CAPT.   PETER   POWERS    AND  HIS 
WIFE. 

When  this  couple  first  pitched  their  tent  in 
Hollis,  which  was  a  little  north-west  of  the  pres- 
ent meeting-house  in  that  town,  the  traces  of 
which  are  still  visible,  their  nearest  neighbor 
lived  in  the  eastern  part  of  Dunstable,  N.  H.,  a 
distance,  probably  at  this  time,  of  ten  miles,  and 
could  not  be  made  at  that  time  much  less  than 
twelve,  as  they  had  no  road  but  a  single  track, 
and  spotted  trees  for  their  guide.  This  journey 
could  not  be  made  in  the  summer  season  with- 
out fording  the  Nashua,  which  was  done  at  a 
place  a  little  south-east,  of  a  small  island,  visible 
at  the  left,  as  you  now  pass  the  bridge  leading 
from  Hollis  to  Dunstable,  Mass. ;  and  here  the 
river  was  fordable  only  when  streams  were  low. 
Of  course,  the  lonely  adventurers  made  their 
visits  but  seldom,  and  never  with  a  view  to  be 
absent  from  their  habitations  during  the  night, 
as  they  were  then  the  parents  of  two  children, 
whom  they  were  necessitated  to  leave  at  home 
in  a  cabin  surrounded  with  Indians.  Indeed, 
seldom,  if  ever,  did  both  parents  leave  their 
children  and  perform  this  route  in  company. 
Now  it  happened  on  a  summer's  morning  in  the 
month  of  August,  that  the  wife,  Anna,  found  it 
necessary  for  her  to  visit  her  neighbor;  and 
mounting,  at  an  early  hour,  a  fine  Narraganset, 
a  faithful  and  tried  companion  in  adventures,  the 
river  was  soon  forded,  and  the  whole  distance 
was  made,  long  ere  it  was  high  noon.  The  in- 
terview was  such  as  characterized  the  first  set- 
tlers in  this  new  country,  where  warmth  of  af- 
fection more  than  supplied  the  place  of  a  thou- 
sand ceremonies,  and  a  sense  of  dependence 
prompted  to  the  discharge  of  kinder  offices,  than 
mere  refinement  would  recognize  as  obligatory 
on  her.  The  hours  passed  swiftly  away — they 
lived  fast — they  ate,  they  drank,  they  talked 
much,  and  blessed  God  and  their  king.  Nor 
did  a  single  occurrence  tend  to  interrupt  their  fes- 
tivity until  about  three  past  meridian,  when  all 
were  suddenly  aroused  by  a  distant,  though  hea- 
vy discharge  of  heaven's  artillery.  All  rushed 
to  the  door  to  witness  the  aspect  of  the  elements, 
when  lo  !  it  was  most  threatening  and  appalling. 
Nature  all  around  slept,  or  seemed  to  be  awed 
into  a  death-like  silence.  Not  a  leaf  moved  but 
when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  responded  to 
the  voice  of  heaven.  Already,  from  north  to  south, 
the  whole  western  horizon  was  mantled  in  black, 
and  the  gathering  tempest  moved  forward  as 
slowly  and  sublimely  as  though  fully  conscious 
of  its  power  to  deride  all  resistance.  Not  until 
this  moment  did  anxious  concern  possess  the 
breast  of  Anna  for  the  objects  of  her  affections, 
whom  she  had  left  in  that  lone,  dear  cell.  In  a 
kind  of  momentary  distraction,  she  demanded 
that  Narraganset  should  be  pannelled,  for  she 
must  return  to  her  family  that  afternoon,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence*  to  herself.     She 
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had  rather  brave  the  tempest  returning,  than  en- 
dure her  foreboding  with  her  sheltered  friends. 
But  a  sudden  change  in  the  elements  did  more 
to  dissuade  her  from  so  rash  an  attempt  than  the 
entreaties  and  expostulations  of  her  friends. 
Erom  an  apparent  calm,  nature  now  awoke  and 
seemed  to  be  rushing  into  ruin.  As  though  the 
north  called  unto  the  south,  and  the  west  unto 
the  east,  the  Four  Winds  came  on  to  the  con- 
flict. Clouds  were  driven  hither  and  thither  in 
angry  velocity,  and  all  seemed  to  be  propelled 
in  directions  counter  to  each  other.  The  tem- 
pest soon  burst  upon  them,  and  on  the  whole  ad- 
jacent country,  in  an  unparalleled  torrent. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  the  crack  or  roll  of  thun- 
der, and  the  roar  of  winds  and  waters — nothing 
seen  but  the  successive  blaze  of  lightning — In- 
tonuere  poll,  et  crebris  micat  ignibus  cether. 
The  said  Anna  lived  until  rising  somewhat  of 
ninety  years^  and  could  remember  distinctly, 
perhaps  eightyfive  years,  but  in  all  this  time  she 
never  witnessed  such  a  scene,  nor  could  she  re- 
late anything  which  seemed  to  raise  such  sub- 
limity of  feeling  in  her  mind  as  this. 

The  tempest  lay  upon  them  with  unabated 
force  several  hours,  nor  did  it  appear  to  spend 
itself  until  the  sun  was  just  sinking  below  the 
horizon,  when  it  broke  in  upon  drowned  nature 
in  all  its  smiles,  and  reflected  its  golden  beams 
upon  the  black  cloud  at  the  east,  in  the  most  en- 
chanting manner.  This  was  the  moment  for 
Anna  to  renew  her  resolve  of  returning  to  her 
family  that  night,  and,  contrary  to  all  reasoning 
and  persuasions,  she  immediately  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. She  mounted  her  horse,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  her  friends,  she  entered  the  twelve  mile 
forest  just  as  the  sun  took  his  leave  of  her.  She 
calculated  upon  a  serene  and  star-light  evening, 
and  the  extraordinary  instinct  of  her  beast,  as 
well  as  her  experience  in  the  way  and  at  the 
fords.  But  in  regard  to  the  former  she  was 
wholly  disappointed.  The  wind  soon  shifted 
and  rolled  the  same  cloud  back  again,  the  rain 
recommenced  as  the  night  set  in,  and  the  wind 
ceased.  At  that  season  of  the  year  the  term  of 
twilight  was  short;  the  earth  being  warm  and 
moistened,  evaporation  was  rapid,  and  a  dense 
fog  arose  which  soon  obstructed  vision,  and  long 
before  she  arrived  at  the  fords  she  was  enveloped 
in  total  darkness.  Her  only  guide  now  was 
her  faithful  Narraganset,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
forests  her  companions.  She  however  made  the 
best  of  her  circumstances.  She  entered  into 
conversation  with  her  mare,  as  was  her  custom 
when  riding  alone,  and  when  her  beast  stopped 
suddenly,  tossed  up  her  head  and  snorted  at  some 
wild  animal  crossing  the  track  before  her  as  was 
supposed,  Anna  would  exhort  her  to  possess 
courage,  assuring  her  "  that  nothing  could  harm 
her,  for  the  beasts  were  mere  cowards  in  the 
presence  of  a  brave  horse,"  &c.  After  this 
manner  the  long  way  to  the  ford  was  passed 
over  in  Egyptian  darkness ;  nor  had  the  thought 
once  occurred  to  Anna  that  so  considerable  a 
river  as  now  rolled  before  her  would  be  materi- 
ally affected  by  a  thunder  storm  of  a  few  hours ; 
whereas,   so   great  was  die  fall  of  water  in  this 


time,  that  the  river,  although  wide  at  this  place, 
was  bank  full,  and  pressed  on  in  great  rapidity. 
Nor  could  the  murmur  of  the  waves  be  heard  by 
reason  of  the  rain  still  pouring  upon  the  forest 
around  her.  She  therefore  determined  to  give 
the  rein  to  her  experienced  beast,  believing  that 
she  would  keep  the  ford  and  land  her  on  the  op- 
posite shore  at  the  proper  place.  The  horse  en- 
tered the  stream  as  soon  as  at  the  bank,  and  in 
a  moment  lost  her  foothold  of  terra  firma,  and 
was  rolling  in  the  waves  at  a  full  swim.  Such, 
however,  was  Anna's  presence  of  mind,  that  she 
made  no  exertion  to  rein  her  beast,  but  endea- 
vored simply  to  retain  her  seat,  which  was  now 
under  water,  whilst  the  waves  beat  with  violence 
against  her  waist.  The  faithful  beast  made  for 
the  opposite  shore,  but  so  strong  was  the  current, 
that  she  was  either  carried  below  the  ford,  or  in 
her  exertions  to  resist  it,  she  overacted  and  as- 
cended above  it,  where  at  one  sweep  of  her  fore 
feet  she  struck  upon  a  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  suddenly  raised  her  somewhat  from  the  wa- 
ter forward ;  but  she  as  soon  plunged  again,  for  the 
rock  was  cleared  the  second  sweep.  This  plunge 
was  so  deep,  that  Anna  was  borne  from  her  pan- 
nel  by  the  gravity  of  the  water;  but  pitching 
forward,  she  seized  Narraganset's  mane,  as  she 
rose,  nor  quit  her  grasp  until  they  were  both 
safely  landed  on  the  happy  shore  !  Adjusting 
her  clothes,  she  remounted,  and  soon  found  that 
her  beast  was  in  her  accustomed  track,  and  in  lit- 
tle more  than  one  hour,  she  alighted  at  the  door  of 
her  peaceful  cabin,  where,  by  her  well-known 
signal,  she  broke  the  slumbers  of  her  husband 
and  babes,  and  upon  entering,  related  in  no 
purer  gratitude,  or  greater  joy,  than  they  expe- 
rienced in  hearing  the  result  of  that  adventurous 
night  ! 


JUDGE  PARSONS. 
The  following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  the  late  Judge  Parsons,  is,  both  in 
thought  and  language,  sublime.  A  gentleman 
had  been  concerned  in  a  duel;  the  ball  of  his 
antagonist  struck  his  watch,  and  remained  there. 
It  thus  saved  his  life.  The  watch  was  after- 
wards exhibited,  with  the  ball  remaining  in  it, 
in  a  company  where  Judge  Parsons  was  present. 
It  was  observed  by  several,  that  it  was  a  valua- 
ble watch.  "  Yes,"  said  Parsons;  "very  ex- 
cellent: it  has  kept  Time  from  Eternity." 


ELOQUENCE. 
"  I  was  one  Sunday  travelling  through  the 
country  of  Orange,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  says  Wirt,  in  his  British  Spy,  when 
my  eye  was  caught  by  a  cluster  of  horses  tied 
near  a  ruinous  wooden  house,  in  the  forest,  not 
far  from  the  road  side.  Having  frequently  seen 
such  objects  before,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing that  this  was  a  place  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Curiosity  to  hear  the  preacher  of  such  a 
wilderness,  induced  me  to  join  the  congregation. 
On  my  entrance,  I  was  struck  with  his  super- 
natural appearance.     He  was  a  tall  and  very 
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spare  old  man;  his  head,  which  wag  covered 
with  a  white  linen  cap,  his  shrivelled  hands,  and 
his  voice^  were  all  shaking  under  the  influence 
of  palsy;  and  a  few  moments  ascertained  to 
me  that  he  was  perfectly  blind.  It  was  the  day 
of  the  sacrament — his  subject  was  the  passion 
of  our  Saviour;  and  he  gave  it  a  new  and  more 
sublime  pathos  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 
When  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distribute 
the  mystic  symbols,  there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more 
than  human  solemnity  in  his  voice  and  manner 
which  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  my  whole 
frame  shiver.  His  peculiar  phrases  had  that 
force  of  description,  that  the  original  scene  seem- 
ed acting  before  our  eyes.  We  saw  the  very 
faces  of  the  Jews;  the  staring,  frightful  dis- 
tortions of  malice  and  of  rage.  But  when  he 
came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiving 
meekness  of  our  Saviour;  when  he  drew  to  the 
life  his  blessed  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  his  voice 
breathing  to  God  the  gentle  prayer, '  Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ' — the 
voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had  all  along  faltered, 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  his  voice  being  en- 
tirely obstructed  by  the  force  of  his  feelings,  he 
raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst  into 
a  loud  and  irrepressible  flood  of  grief.  The  ef- 
fect was  inconceivable.  The  whole  house  re- 
sounded with  mingled  groans,  and  sobs,  and 
shrieks.  T  could  not  imagine  how  thespeaker  could 
let  his  audience  down  from  the  height  to  which 
he  had  wound  them,  without  impairing  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  subject,  or  shocking  them  by  the 
abruptness  of  his  fall.  But  the  descent  was  as 
beautiful  and  sublime  as  the  elevation  had  been 
rapid  and  enthusiastic.  The  tumult  of  feeling 
subsided,  and  a  death-like  stillness  reigned 
throughout  the  house,  when  the  aged  man  re- 
moved his  handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  still  wet 
with  the  torrent  of  his  tears,  and  slowly  stretch- 
ing forth  his  palsied  hand,  he  exclaimed,  '  So- 
crates died  like  a  philosopher,' — then  pausing, 
clasping  his  hands  with  fervor  to  his  heart,  lift- 
ing his  '  sightless  balls  '  to  heaven,  and  pour- 
ing his  whole  soul  into  his  tremulous  voice,  he 
continued — 'but  Jesus  Christ  died  like  a  God.' 
Had  he  been  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect  could 
have  scarcely  been  more  divine." 


PATRIOTISM  OF  BENJAMIN  WEST. 

Mr.  West  met  with  munificent  patronage  in 
England,  but  "  he  always  retained  a  strong  and 
unyielding  affection  for  his  native  land."  The 
countenance  which  the  king  nobly  bestowed  upon 
this  highly  gifted  American,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite envy  among  his  courtiers.  A  malicious  in- 
dividual, knowing  his  partiality  for  the  land  of 
his  birth,  resolved  to  make  him  give  some  un- 
guarded proof  of  it  which  would  be  unpleasant 
to  his  majesty,  incensed  as  he  then  was  against 
the  American  colonies.  With  an  air  of  much 
satisfaction,  he  one  day  informed  the  king  that 
the  Americans  had  lately  met  with  a  most  dis- 
astrous defeat;  and  turning  to  Mr.  West,  he  ex- 
uhingly  asked,  "How  do  you  like  these  tidings, 
sirl  "     Mr.  West,  bowing  low  to  his  majesty, 


answered,  "  I  am  a  loyal  and  grateful  subject  to 
my  king;  but  I  can  never  rejoice  at  any  misfor- 
tune which  befals  my  native  land." 

"  A  noble  reply,"  said  his  sovereign;  "and 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  West,  no  man  will  ever  fall 
in  my  estimation,  because  he  loves  his  country." 
Mr.  West  retained  his  love  of  America  to  thd 
day  of  his  death ;  and  he  refused  immense  sums 
for  some  of  his  most  magnificent  pictures,,  which 
he  painted  as  affectionate  gifts  to  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  his  native  state. 


LIEUT.   GOV.  PHILLIPS, 

Many  years  since,  when  the  late  Lieut.  Gov.' 
Phillips,  of  Andover,  Mass.  was  a  student  at 
Harvard  College,  owing  to  some  boyish  freak, 
he  quit  the  University,  and  went  home.  His 
father  was  a  grave  man,  of  sound  mind,  strict 
judgment,  and  of  few  words.  He  inquired  into 
the  business,  but  deferred  expressing  any  opinion 
until  the  next  day.  At  breakfast  he  said,  speak- 
ing to  his  wife,  "  My  dear,  have  you  any  tow 
cloth  in  the  house  suitable  to  make  Sam  a  frock 
and  trowsers-."  She  replied,  Yes.  "Well," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  "  follow  me,  my  son." 
Samuel  kept  pace  with  his  father  as  he  leisurely 
walked  near  the  common,  and  at  length  ventured 
to  ask,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me,  fa- 
ther 1  "  "I  am  a  going  to  bind  you  an  appren- 
tice to  that  blacksmith,"  replied  Mr.  Phillips. 
"  Take  your  choice;  return  to  college,  or  you 
must  work."  "  I  had  rather  return,"  said  the 
son.  He  did  return,  confessed  his  fault,  was  a 
good  scholar,  and  became  a  respectable  man. 
If  all  parents  were  like  Mr.  Phillips,  the  stu- 
dents at  our  colleges  would  prove  better  students, 
or  the  nation  would  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
blacksmiths. 


ALEXANDER  WILSON. 

He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  The  first 
years  of  his  residence  in  this  country  were  de- 
voted to  school-keeping  in  Pennsylvania.  An 
early  acquaintance  with  the  venerable  Bartram 
kindled  within  him  a  love  of  science;  and  after 
he  commenced  his  ornithological  inquiries,  he 
pursued  them  for  the  remaining  short  period  of 
his  life  with  an  enthusiasm,  perseverance,  and 
self-devotion,  which  have  rarely  been  equalled. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  August  23d,  1813,  at 
the  age  of  fortyseven.  His  American  Ornithol- 
ogy, executed  under  every  possible  disadvantage,, 
and  with  encouragement  so  slender  as  hardly  to 
keep  him  from  the  heavy  pressure  of  want,  is  a 
monument  to  his  name  that  will  never  decay. 
The  old  world  and  the  new  will  regard  it  with 
equal  admiration.  "  We  may  add  without  hesi- 
tation," says  Mr.  Bonaparte,  "that  such  a  work 
as  he  has  published  in  a  new  country,  is  still  a 
desideratum-  in  Europe."  To  accomplish  such 
a  work,  with  all  the  facilities  which  the  arts  and 
knowledge  of  Europe  afford,  would  confer  no 
common  distinction.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  Wilson  taught  himself,  almost  unassisted, 
the  arts  of  drawing  and  engraving ;  that  he  made 
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his  way  in  the  science  with  very  little  aid  from 
books  or  teachers;  that  he  entered  a  path  in 
which  he  could  find  no  companions,  none  to  stim- 
ulate his  ardor  by  a  similarity  of  pursuits  or 
communion  of  feeling,  none  to  remove  his  doubts, 
guide  his  inquiries,  or  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
his  success ;  when  these  things  are  considered, 
the  labors  of  Wilson  must  claim  a  praise,  which 
is  due  to  a  few  only  of  the  solitary  efforts  of  tal- 
ent and  enterprize. . 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  terms,  Wilson  was 
a  man  of  genius;  his  perceptions  were  quick, 
his  impressions  vivid;  a  bright  glow  of  feeling 
breathes  through  his  compositions.  In  the  pro- 
fessed walks  of  poetry,  his  attempts  were  not 
often  fortunate;  but  his  prose  writings  partake 
of  the  genuine  poetic  spirit.  A  lively  fancy, 
exuberance  of  thought,  and  minute  observation 
of  the  natural  world,  are  strongly  indicated  in 
whatever  has  flowed  from  his  pen.  He  travelled 
for  the  double  purpose  of  procuring  subscriptions 
to  his  book,  and  searching  the  forest  for  birds; 
and  some  of  his  graphic  descriptions  of  the  sce- 
nery of  nature,  and  the  habits  of  the  winged 
tribes,  are  inimitable.  Sometimes  he  walked; 
at  others  descended  rivers  in  a  canoe;  again  he 
was  on  horseback,  in  a  stage-coach  or  a  farmer's 
wagon,  as  the  great  ends  of  his  wanderings  could 
be  most  easily  attained.  The  cold  repulses  of 
the  many  from  whom  he  solicited  subscriptions 
he  bore  with  equanimity ;  undaunted  by  disap- 
pointment, unsubdued  by  toil  and  privation. 
The  acquisition  of  a  new  bird,  or  of  new  facts 
illustrating  the  habitudes  of  those  already  known, 
was  a  fountain  of  joy  in  his  gloomiest  moments; 
it  poured  the  waters  of  oblivion  over  the  past, 
and  gave  him  new  energy  in  his  onward  course. 

-COMMODORE  PERRY. 

At  the  tremendous  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  when 
in  the  sweeping  havoc  which  was  sometimes 
made,  a  number  of  men  were  shot  away  from 
around  a  gun,  the  survivors  looked  silently 
around  to  Perry — and  then  stepped  into  their 
places.  When  he  looked  at  the  poor  fellows 
who  lay  wounded  and  weltering  on  the  deck, 
he  always  found  their  faces  turned  to- 
wards him,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  his  coun- 
tenance. It  is  impossible  for  words  to  height- 
en the  simple  and  affecting  eloquence  of  this  an- 
ecdote. It  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of  the  he- 
roism of  the  commander,  and  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  men. 


COOLNESS  IN  TIME  OF  DANGER. 

The  second  lieutenant  of  the  Lawrence,  stand- 
ing close  by  Perry,  was  struck  in  the  breast  by 
a  chain  shot,  which  having  passed  through  the 
bulwark ,  was  so  far  spent  as  to  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  knock  him  down.  The  shot  lodg- 
ed in  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat.  He  fell,  stun- 
ned by  the  violence  of  the  blow.  Perry  ap- 
proaching him,  and  perceiving  no  marks  of  a 
wound,  observed  that  he  thought  he  could  not  be 
hurt.      Upon    thie,    the  Lieutenant,   having  re- 


vived, pulled  the  shot  out  of  his  bosom,  and  ex- 
claiming, «  No,  sir,  but  this  is  my  shot,"  thrust 
it,  with  great  sangfroid,  into  his  pocket. 


SIR  WILLIAM  PHIPPS. 

Seldom  does  the  historic  page  offer  to  the  bi- 
ographer a  character  more  strongly  marked  than 
that  of  Phipps ;  of  whose  life,  a  cursory  sketch 
may  be  found  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 
He  was  born  at  a  small  plantation  on  the  river 
Kennebeck ;  his  father  was  a  gun-smith,  former- 
ly of  Bristol,  in  England.  His  mother  had 
twentysix  children,  twentyone  of  whom  were 
sons.  William,  one  of  the  youngest,  remained 
with  her  when  a  widow,  tending  sheep,  until 
arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Actuated  now 
by  a  powerful  impulse,  he  conceived  that  he  was 
born  to  fill  a  more  important  part  in  the  drama 
of  human  life,  resisted  the  desire  of  his  friends 
that  he  would  become  a  planter,  and,  as  the  first 
step  towards  attaining  his  imagined  elevation, 
bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  ship-carpenter. 
In  this  profession  he  shortly  became  an  adept. 
Having  removed  to  Boston,  he  there  followed  his 
trade  for  about  a  year,  and,  by  his  good  conduct, 
obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  captain 
Spencer,  a  respectable  citizen.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  severe  disappointment  and  loss  which  soon 
afterwards  befel  him,  he  was  still  buoyed  up  by 
his  early  expectation  of  advancement:  he  fre- 
quently told  his  wife,  that  he  should  yet  be  cap- 
tain of  a  king's  ship,  and  have  the  command  of 
better  men  than  he  accounted  himself.  But  he 
did  not  vainly  imagine,  that  riches  would  reward 
him  in  indolence,  or  that  honors  would  pursue 
him  in  retirement.  He  felt  that  he  possessed 
the  vigor  to  attain  what  his  ambition  so  eagerly 
desired;  and  that  his  prophecies  might  be  fulfill- 
ed, by  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  design,  and 
patience  and  diligence  in  the  pursuit.  Upon 
hearing  of  a  Spanish  wreck  at  the  Bahama 
islands,  he  made  a  voyage  thither,  to  search  for 
treasure;  but  with  no  greater  success  than  just 
enabled  him  to  visit  England.  His  object  in 
this,  was  to  procure  the  means  of  examining  an- 
other, and  far  richer,  Spanish  wreck;  and,  so 
forcible  were  his  representations  to  the  govern- 
ment, that,  in  1683,  he  was  appointed  "  captain 
of  a  king's  ship,"  as  he  had  prognosticated;  in 
which  vessel,  a  frigate  of  eighteen  guns,  this  en- 
terprising American  arrived  in  his  native  country. 
Many  years  were  spent  in  fruitless  endeavors 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  wreck ;  many 
dangers  surmounted,  with  a  degree  of  patience 
and  presence  of  mind,  fortitude  and  courage, 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  hero,  either  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  A  few  examples  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  justice  of  our  remarks. 
His  men,  wearied  by  their  ineffectual  endeavors, 
having  mutinied,  approached  him  on  the  quarter- 
deck with  drawn  swords,  and  required  that  he 
should  join  them  in  running  away  with  the  ship, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  piracy 
in  the  Southern  ocean.  But  their  brave  com- 
mander was  neither  intimidated  by  their  number, 
nor  alarmed  by  their  ferocity.      Unarmed,  un- 
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aided,  unprepared,  he  rushed  with  heroic  bold- 
ness upon  the  crowd,  and,  by  the  mere  vigor  of 
his  blows,  defeated  his  antagonists,  and  compell- 
ed them  to  their  duty.  At  another  time,  whilst 
his  frigate  lay  careening  in  a  desolate  island,  by 
the  side  of  a  rock,  from  which  was  laid  a  plank 
reaching  to  the  shore,  his  men,  of  whom  he  had 
about  one  hundred,  went  all,  except  eight  or  ten, 
to  amuse  themselves,  as  they  pretended,  in  the 
woods.  Here,  another  conspiracy  was  formed. 
They  determined,  that  in  the  evening  they  would 
seize  their  captain  and  the  few  faithful  seamen 
who  had  remained  on  board,  leave  them  to  perish 
on  the  island,  and  sail  with  the  ship,  to  perpe- 
trate the  robberies  which  they  had  planned  be- 
fore. Informed  of  their  intentions,  and  assured 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  others,  he  prepared  immedi- 
ately to  guard  his  vessel  against  surprise,  and  re- 
duce the  mutineers  to  obedience.  Owing  to  the 
inclined  posture  of  the  frigate,  all  the  provisions 
had  been,  through  necessity,  carried  on  shore; 
where  they  were  placed  in  a  tent,  and  secured 
by  cannon  from  the  possibility  of  an  attack  by 
the  Spaniards.  These,  he  silently  ordered  to  be 
unloaded,  and  turned  towards  the  interior;  then, 
pulling  up  the  bridge,  he  brought  his  own  guns 
to  bear  on  every  part  of  the  tent,  and  signified 
his  intention  of  abandoning  his  atrocious  crew 
to  the  fate  which  they  had  prepared  for  him. 
Terrified  now  by  the  apprehension  of  immediate 
destruction  from  the  guns,  or,  at  the  less  instan- 
taneous, though  more  dreadful,  death,  from  the 
want  of  food,  they  quickly  brought  the  stores  on 
board;  and,  having,  on  their  knees,  with  eager 
supplications,  displayed  that  cowardice  which  is 
the  prominent  feature  of  the  assassin,  they  sub- 
mitted to  his  orders.  But  Phipps  would  no  lon- 
ger entrust  his  person,  nor  seek  to  accomplish  his 
design,  with  such  a  crew.  He  sailed  to  Jamai- 
ca, and  discharged  them.  When  arrived  at 
Hispaniola,  and  informed,  by  a  very  old  man, 
that  the  object  of  his  desire  was  certainly  upon  a 
reef  of  shoals  a  few  leagues  from  Port  de  la 
Plata,  he  sailed  again  for  England  ;  where,  by  the 
aid  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction,  who  became  partners  in  his  adventure, 
he  prepared  the  necessary  implements,  and,  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes,  departed  for  the  wreck. 
His  perseverance  was  at  length  rewarded  by  suc- 
cess: an  Indian  diver  led  him  to  the  long-lost 
treasure.  Besides  a  large  quantity  of  silver, 
brought  up  by  a  person  named  Adderly,  of  Provi- 
dence, our  hero  recovered  thirtytwo  tons ;  which, 
with  some  gold  and  jewels,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  So  generous, 
however,  was  he  to  his  men,  and  so  faithful  to 
his  partners,  that  only  sixteen  thousand  were 
left  to  himself.  But  he  received  marks  of  dis- 
tinction from  his  sovereign,  which,  to  his  noble 
mind,  were  more  valuable  than  riches.  He  was 
honored,  then,  with  the  title  of  knighthood ;  and, 
for  his  general  deportment,  afterwards  appointed 
to  those  stations  in  which  we  have  already  ob- 
served him, — commander-in-chief  and  governor 
of  the  colony. 

His  family  has  since  been  ennobled  by  the  king 
of  England.     Captain  Phipps,  a  distinguished 


British  navigator,  is  descended  from  the  perse- 
vering American;  and  now  bears  the  title  of 
lord  Mulgrave. — Grimshaw. 

SUDDEN   DEATH. 

During  the  naval  action  on  Erie,  Perry  ob- 
served that  a  brave  and  favorite  sailor,  then  cap- 
tain of  a  gun,  found  great  difficulty  in  managing 
it,  the  firelock  having  been  broken.  Perry  ap- 
proaching him  in  his  usual  affable  and  encoura- 
ging manner,  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 
The  honest  tar,  exhibiting  signs  of  just  vexation, 
turned  round  and  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  my  gun  be- 
haves shamefully — shamefully."  Then,  level- 
ling his  piece,  and  taking  aim,  he  raised  him- 
self up  in  a  fine,  martial  style,  as  if  wishing  to 
appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  presence  of 
he  Commodore,  when  he  was  suddenly  struck  in 
the  breast  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  fell  dead  with- 
out  a  jn'oan. 


WILLIAM  THE  TESTY. 

He  was  a  brisk,  waspish,  little  old  gentleman, 
who  had  dried  and  withered  away,  partly  through 
the  natural  process  of  years,  and  partly  from  be- 
ing parched  and  burnt  up  by  his  fiery  soul ;  which 
blazed  like  a  vehement  rush-light  in  his  bosom, 
constantly  inciting  him  to  most  valorous  broils, 
altercations  and  misadventures.  1  have  heard 
it  observed  by  a  profound  and  philosophical  judge 
of  human  nature,  that  if  a  woman  waxes  fat  as 
she  grows  old,  the  tenure  of  her  life  is  very  pre- 
carious; but  if  haply  she  withers,  she  lives  for- 
ever— such  likewise  was  the  case  with  William 
the  Testy,  who  grew  tougher  in  proportion  as  he 
dried.  He  was  some  such  a  little  Dutchman  as 
we  may  now  and  then  see,  stumping  briskly  about 
the  streets  of  our  city,  in  a  broad-skirted  coat, 
with  buttons  nearly  as  large  as  the  shield  of  Ajax, 
an  old-fashioned  cocked  hat  stuck  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  a  cane  as  high  as  his  chin.  His 
visage  was  broad,  but  his  features  sharp,  his 
nose  turned  up  with  a  most  petulant  curl ;  his 
cheeks,  like  the  regions  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
were  scorched  into  a  dusky  red — doubtless  in 
consequence  of  the  neighborhood  of  two  fierce 
little  grey  eyes,  through  which  his  torrid  soul 
breathed  as  fervently,  as  a  tropical  sun  blazing 
through  a  pair  of  burning  glasses.  The  corners 
of  his  mouth  were  curiously  modelled  into  a  kind 
of  fret-work,  not  a  little  resembling  the  wrinkled 
proboscis  of  an  irritable  pug  dog — in  a  word,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  positive,  restless,  ugly,  little 
men,  that  ever  put  himself  in  a  passion  about 
nothing. 

Such  were  the  personal  endowments  of  Wil- 
liam the  Testy ;  but  it  was  the  sterling  riches  of 
his  mind  that  raised  him  to  dignity  and  power. 
In  his  youth  he  had  passed  with  great  credit 
through  a  celebrated  academy  at  the  Hague,  no- 
ted for  producing  finished  scholars  with  a  de- 
spatch unequalled,  except  by  certain  of  our  Ame- 
rican colleges,  which  seem  to  manufacture  bach- 
elors of  arts,  by  some  patent  machine.  Here  he 
skirmished  very  smartly  on  the  frontiers  of  seve- 
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ral  of  the  sciences,  and  made  so  gallant  an  inroad 
in  the  dead  languages,  as  to  bring  off  a  captive 
host  of  Greek  nouns  and  Latin  verbs,  together 
with  divers  pithy  saws  and  apothegms,  all  which 
he  constantly  paraded  in  conversation  and  wri- 
ting, with  as  much  vain  glory  as  would  a  trium- 
phant general  of  yore  display  the  spoils  of  the 
countries  he  had  ravished. — Knickerbocker. 


FEATURES  OF   AMERICAN    SCENERY. 

The  numerous  waterfalls,  the  enchanting  beau- 
ty of  Lake  George  and  its  pellucid  flood,  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  lesser  lakes,  afford  many  ob- 
jects of  the  most  picturesque  character ;  while 
the  inland  seas,  from  Superior  to  Ontario,  and 
that  astounding  cataract,  whose  roar  would  hard- 
ly be  increased  by  the  united  murmurs  of  all  the 
cascades  of  Europe,  are  calculated  to  inspire  vast 
and  sublime  conceptions.  The  effects,  too,  of 
our  climate,  composed  of  a  Siberian  winter  and 
an  Italian  summer,  furnish  new  and  peculiar  ob- 
jects for  description.  The  circumstances  of  re- 
mote regions  are  here  blended,  and  strikingly 
opposite  appearances  witnessed  in  the  same  spot 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  our  winters, 
we  have  the  sun  at  the  same  altitude  as  in  Italy, 
shining  on  an  unlimited  surface  of  snow,  which 
can  only  be  found  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  Eu- 
rope, where  the  sun  in  the  winter  rises  little  above 
the  horizon.  The  dazzling  brilliance  of  a  win- 
ter's day  and  a  moonlight  night,  in  an  atmosphere 
astonishingly  clear  and  frosty,  when  the  utmost 
splendor  of  the  sky  is  reflected  from  a  surface  of 
spotless  white,  attended  with  the  most  excessive 
cold,  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  What,  too,  can  surpass  the  celestial 
purity  and  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  in  a 
fine  autumnal  day,  when  our  vision  and  our  thought 
seem  carried  to  the  third  heaven;  the  gorgeous 
magnificence  of  the  close,  when  the  sun  sinks 
from  our  view,  surrounded  with  various  masses 
of  clouds  fringed  with  gold  and  purple,  and  re- 
flecting, in  evanescent  tints,  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow ! — Tudor. 


HERMITESS. 

On  the  western  border  of  Connecticut,  is  a 
range  of  low  mountains,  forming  in  some  places 
the  boundary  between  that  State  and  New  York. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  woman  in 
these  mountains  who  lived  alone  in  a  cave.  She 
had  no  bed  but  the  rock,  and  no  furniture  but  a 
Bible.  Here  she  dwelt,  summer  and  winter,  for 
thirty  years.  She  had  no  light  at  night,  and 
she  had  never  any  fire.  In  summer  she  occasion- 
ally wandered  to  the  neighboring  villages,  and 
begged  a  little  milk,  or  other  food.  But  she 
lived  chiefly  upon  roots  and  nuts.  The  wild  ani- 
mals were  so  accustomed  to  see  her,  that  they 
were  not  afraid  of  her.  The  foxes  would  come 
close  to  her,  and  the  birds  would  alight  on  her 
head.  She  died  about  the  year  1810.  The 
name  of  this  singular  woman  was  Sarah  Bishop. 
She  lived  on  Long  Island,  at  the  time  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war.      Her  father's  house  was  burnt 


by  the  British,  and  she  was  cruelly  treated  by  a 
British  officer.  She  then  left  society,  and  wan 
dered  to  the  mountains.  There  she  found  a  cave 
at  a  distance  from  any  house,  and  there  she  re- 
sided, till  about  the  time  of  her  deatfc. 


CUDJOE,  THE  FAITHFUL  AFRICAN. 

A  New  England  sloop,  trading  to  Guinea,  in 
the  year  1752,  left  the  second  mate,  William 
Murray,  sick  on  shore,  and  sailed  without  him. 
Murray  was  at  the  house  of  a  negro,  named 
Cudjoe,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance during  their  trade.  He  recovered, 
and  the  sloop  being  gone,  he  continued  with  his 
black  friend  till  some  other  opportunity  should 
offer  of  his  getting  home.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
Dutch  ship  came  into  the  road,  and  some  of  the 
negroes  coming  on  board  her,  were  treacherous- 
ly seized,  and  carried  off  as  slaves.  Their  re- 
lations and  friends,  transported  with  sudden  rage, 
ran  to  the  house  of  Cudjoe,  to  take  revenge  by 
killing  Murray.  Cudjoe  stopped  them  at  the 
door,  and  demanded  what  they  wanted  1  "  The 
white  men,"  said  they,  "have  carried  away  our 
brothers  and  sons,  and  we  will  kill  all  white 
men.  Give  us  the  white  man  you  have  in  your 
house,  for  we  will  kill  him."  "  Nay,"  said 
Cudjoe,  "  the  white  men  that  carried  away  your 
relations,  are  bad  men — kill  them,  when  you 
can  take  them;  but  this  white  man  is  a  good 
man,  and  you  must  not  kill  him."  "  But  he  is 
a  white  man,"  they  cried,  "  and  the  white  men 
are  all  bad ;  we  will  kill  them  all."  "  Nay,"  says 
he,  "  you  must  not  kill  a  man  that  has  done  you 
no  harm,  only  for  being  white.  This  man  is 
my  friend;  my  house  is  his  post;  I  am  his  sol- 
dier, and  must  fight  for  him;  you  must  kill  me 
before  you  can  kill  him.  What  good  man  will 
ever  again  come  under  my  roof,  if  I  let  my  floor 
be  stained  with  a  good  man's  blood  1  " 

The  negroes,  seeing  his  resolution,  and  being 
convinced  that  they  were  wrong,  went  away 
ashamed;  and  afterwards  declaied  that  they 
were  glad  they  had  not  killed  the  innocent  man, 
for  their  God  would  have  been  very  angry. 


LITERARY    CHARACTER    OF    JEFFER- 
SON AND  ADAMS. 

The  last  public  labor  of  Mr.  Jefferson  natu- 
rally suggests  the  expression  of  the  high  praise 
which  is  due,  both  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Adams, 
for  their  uniform  and  zealous  attachment  to  learn- 
ing, and  to  the  cause  of  general  knowledge.  Of 
the  advantages  of  learning,  indeed,  and  of  litera- 
ry accomplishments,  their  own  characters  were 
striking  recommendations  and  illustrations. 
They  were  scholars,  ripe  and  good  scholars; 
widely  acquainted  with  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
literature,  and  not  altogether  uninstructed  in  the 
deeper  sciences.  Their  acquirements  doubtless 
were  different,  and  so  were  the  particular  object! 
of  their  literary  pursuits;  as  their  tastes  and 
characters  in  these  respects  differed  like  those 
of  other  men.  Being  also  men  of  busy  lives, 
with  great  objects  requiring  action  constantly 
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before  them,  their  attainments  in  letters  did  not 
become  showy  or  obtrusive.  Yet  I  would  hazard 
the  opinion,  that,  if  we  could  now  ascertain  all 
the  causes  which  gave  them  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  midst  of  the  great  men  with  whom 
they  acted,  we  should  find  not  among  the  least 
their  early  acquisition  in  literature,  the  resources 
which  it  furnished,  the  promptitude  and  facility 
•which  it  communicated,  and  the  wide  field  it 
opened  for  analogy  and  illustration ;  giving  them 
thus,  on  every  subject,  a  larger  view  and  a  broad- 
er range,  as  well  for  discussion  as  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  conduct. 

Literature  sometimes,  and  pretensions  to  it 
much  oftener,  disgusts,  by  appearing  to  hang 
loosely  on  the  character,  like  something  foreign 
or  extraneous ;  not  a  part,  but  an  ill-adjusted 
appendage ;  or  by  seeming  to  overload  and  weigh 
it  down  by  its  unsightly  bulk,  like  the  productions 
of  bad  taste  in  architecture,  when  there  is  massy 
and  cumbrous  ornament,  without  strength  or  so- 
lidity of  column.  This  has  exposed  learning, 
and  especially  classical  learning,  to  reproach. 
Men  have  seen  that  it  might  exist  without  mental 
superiority,  without  vigor,  without  good  taste, 
and  without  utility.  But,  in  such  cases,  classi- 
cal learning  has  only  not  inspired  natural  talent; 
or,  at  most,  it  has  but  made  original  feebleness 
of  intellect  and  natural  bluntness  of  perception 
somewhat  more  conspicuous.  The  question,  af- 
ter all,  if  it  be  a  question,  is,  whether  literature, 
affluent  as  well  as  modern,  does  not  assist  a  good 
understanding,  improve  natural  good  taste,  add 
polished  armor  to  native  strength,  and  render  its 
possessor  not  only  more  capable  of  deriving  pri- 
vate happiness  from  contemplation  and  reflection, 
but  more  accomplished  also  for  action  in  the  af- 
fairs of  life,  and  especially  for  public  action. 
Those,  whose  memories  we  now  honor,  were 
learned  men ;  but  their  learning  was  kept  in  its 
proper  place,  and  made  subservient  to  the  uses 
and  objects  of  life.  They  were  scholars,  not 
common  nor  superficial;  but  their  scholarship 
was  so  in  keeping  with  their  character,  so  blend- 
ed and  inwrought,  that  careless  observers  or  bad 
judges,  not  seeing  an  ostentatious  display  of  it, 
might  infer  that  it  did  not  exist;  forgetting,  or 
not  knowing,  that  classical  learning,  in  men  who 
act  in  conspicuous  public  stations,  perform  duties 
which  exercise  the  faculty  of  writing,  or  address 
popular,  judicial,  or  deliberative  bodies,  is  often 
felt  where  it  is  little  seen,  and  sometimes  felt 
more  effectually  because  it  is  not  seen  at  all. 

Webster. 


SIR  R.  WALPOLE'S  IDEA  OF  AMERI- 
CAN TAXATION. 
During  the  Spanish  war,  which  commenced 
in  1739,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  prime 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  a  scheme  was  men- 
tioned to  him  of  taxing  the  American  colonies. 
He  smiled  and  said,  "  I  will  leave  that  for  some 
of  my  successors,  who  may  have  more  courage 
than  I  have,  and  less  a  friend  to  commerce 
than  I  am."  He  added,  "it  has  been  a  maxim 
>vith  me,  during  my  administration..,  to  encour- 


age the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  in  their 
utmost  latitude ;  (nay  it  has  been  necessary  to 
pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with 
Europe)  for  by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive, 
growing  foreign  commerce,  if  they  gain  500,000/. 
1  am  convinced,  that  in  two  years  afterwards, 
full  270,000/.  of  their  gain  will  be  in  his  majes- 
ty's exchequer."  He  ended  with  saying,  "  This 
is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  con- 
stitution, and  to  ours." 


HONOR  DEARER  THAN  LIFE. 

An  American  officer,  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, was  ordered  to  a  station  of  extreme 
peril,  when  several  around  him  suggested  various 
expedients,  by  which  he  might  evade  the  danger- 
ous post  assigned  him.  He  made  them  the  fol- 
lowing heroic  reply:  "  I  thank  you,  my  friends, 
for  your  solicitude — I  know  I  can  easily  save 
my  life,  but,  who  will  save  my  honor,  should  I 
adopt  your  advice  1 " 

INDIAN  CHARACTER. 

A  striking  display  of  Indian  character  occur- 
red some  years  since  in  a  town  in  Maine.  An 
Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe  remarkable  for 
his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  State,  and  fixed  himself  in  a  new  township, 
where  a  number  of  families  settled.  Though 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against 
Indians  prevented  any  sympathy  with  him.  This 
was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only  child,  when 
none  of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  af- 
terwards he  went  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
said  to  them,  When  white  man's  child  die 
— Indian  man  be  sorry — he  help  bury  him. — 
When  my  child  die — no  one  speak  to  me — / 
make  his  grave  alone — I  can't  no  live  here. — 
He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his 
child  and  carried  it  with  him  two  hundred  miles 
through  the  forest,  to  join  the  Canada  Indians.. 
What  energy  and  depth  of  feeling  does  this  speci- 
men of  Indian  character  exhibit  ! 


FLIGHT  OF  HORSES. 
About  the  10th  of  June,  1810,  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  while  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson's  regi- 
ment was  encamped  on  the  Peninsula,  below  fort 
Wayne,  in  a  beautiful  grass  plain,  some  of  the 
horses  that  had  passed  the  line  of  sentinels  and 
got  some  distance  up  the  St.  Joseph,  became 
alarmed  and  came  running  into  camp  in  great 
fright.  This  alarmed  all  the  horses  in  the  regi- 
ment, which  united  in  a  solid  column  within  the 
lines,  and  took  three  courses  round  the  camp. 
It  would  seem  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  a  fact; 
they  appeared  not  to  cover  more  than  about  40 
by  60  yards  of  ground,  and  yet  their  number  was 
about  600.  The  Moon  shone  at  the  full,  the 
camp  was  an  open  plain,  and  the  scene  awfully 
sublime.  They  at  length  forced  their  passage 
through  the  lines,  overset  several  tents,  carried 
away  several  pannels  of  fence,  passed  off  through 
the  woods,  and  were,  in  a  few  minutes,  out  of 
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hearing  of  the  loudest  bells  that  belonged  to  the 
regiment.  The  next  day  was  spent  in  collecting 
them,  some  of  which  were  found  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  the  camp,  up  the  St.  Joseph,  and  about 
20  or  25  were  never  found,  although  pursued 
above  20  miles.  This  alarming  flight  of  the 
horses  of  that  regiment  injured  them  more  than 
could  have  been  supposed ;  for  they  had  run  so 
long  in  such  a  compact  body  that  very  few  had 
escaped  without  being  lamed,  having  their  hind 
feet  cut  by  the  shoes  of  those  that  crowded  on 
them. 

The  writer  of  this  was  an  officer  of  the  guard, 
and  then  on  duty.  The  night  being  clear  and 
calm,  the  moon  rolling  in  full  splendor,  the  flight 
of  the  horses  which  resembled  distant  thunder, 
the  idea  of  an  immediate  attack  from  the  Indians, 
and  the  ground  of  our  encampment  being  paved 
with  the  bones  of  former  warriors,  all  combined 
to  furnish  one  of  those  awfully  sublime  Night 
Scenes  that  beggar  all  description. 

A  similar  flight  of  the  horses  took  place  about 
the  22d  of  June,  after  the  regiment  arrived  at 
Fort  Meigs. 

GENERAL  NASH. 

General  Nash,  in  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
October  4th,  1777,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  the  bone  of  which  was  shattered  by  a 
grape-shot.  While  they  were  carrying  him  off 
the  field,  a  friend  coming  up,  began  to  condole 
with  him  on  his  situation,  and  asked  him  how 
he  felt; — ft  It  is  unmanly,"  said  the  dying  hero, 
"  to  complain ;  but  it  is  more  than  human  na- 
ture can  bear." 


WEST  VIEWING  AN  APOLLO. 
America  could  furnish  this  wonderful  artist 
with  no  specimens  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
either  in  statuary  or  painting;  of  course,  when 
he  arrived  in  England,  great  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited as  to  the  effect  which  some  of  those  stu- 
pendous works  of  art  would  produce  upon  his 
mind.  A  magnificent  Apollo  was  first  shown  to 
him,  where  the  god  was  represented  with  bow 
and  arrow,  in  all  the  intense  eagerness  of  the 
chace.  There  was  a  life-— a  vitality  about  it, 
which  West  had  never  before  seen.  He  raised 
his  hand  in  astonishment,  and,  true  to  all  his 
earliest  associations,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  God  ! 
how  like  a  young  Mohawk  warrior  !  " 


PATRIOTIC  HATTER. 

During  the  visit  of  General  La  Fayette  to  the 
United  States,  when  all  classes  of  citizens  were 
eager  to  testify  the  respect  and  gratitude  which 
they  felt  for  the  last  General  of  the  Revolution- 
ary army,  a  hatter  in  New  York  sent  him  a  hat 
of  the  best  American  manufacture.  His  son, 
George  Washington  La  Fayette,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  ordered  a  similar  one 
for  himself.  It  was  most  readily  furnished;  but 
when  his  servant  offered  money,  "Tell  your 
master,"  said  the  grateful  American,  "  that  all 


the  hats  I  can  furnish  the  Fayette  family,  were 
amply  paid  for,  forty  years  ago." 

THE  BRITISH  LION. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  American  revo- 
lution, when  one  of  the  British  king's  thunder- 
ing proclamations  made  its  appearance,  the  sub- 
ject was  mentioned  in  a  company  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  a  member  of  congress  who  was  present, 
turning  to  Miss  Livingston,  said,  "Well,  Miss, 
are  you  greatly  terrified  at  the  roaring  of  the 
British  lion  1  "  "  Not  at  all,  sir,  for  I  have 
learned  from  natural  history,  that  beast  roars 
loudest  when  he  is  most  frightened." 

RIDING   A    CAYMAN    OR    ALLIGATOR. 

FROM    WATERTON's     WANDERINGS. 

After  dinner  the  three  Indians  proceeded  to 
the  river,  and  pointed  out  a  place  where  the  cay- 
man was  most  likely  to  be  found,  and  Mr.  Water- 
ton  and  his  party  prepared  their  encampment. 

When  one  of  the  Indians  was  shown  the 
shark-hook,  he  pronounced  it  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  promised  to  make  something  better 
next  day :  the  hook  was  set  in  the  mean  time, 
but  it  did  not  avail. 

Next  day,  the  Indians  went  to  hunt,  and  the 
other  party  to  fish ;  and  the  latter  killed  some 
caymen  of  about  a  foot  long,  which  showed  a 
good  deal  both  of  activity  and  spirit,  biting  the 
arrows  with  which  they  were  wounded,  and  snap- 
ping at  the  archers. 

By  the  time  that  they  returned  to  the  encamp- 
ment, the  Indian  had  completed  the  tackle,  which 
consisted  of  four  hard  and  tough  sticks,  about  a 
foot  long,  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  barb- 
ed at  both  ends.  These  were  firmly  lashed  to 
the  end  of  the  rope,  in  such  a  manner,  that  one 
end  met  in  a  point  with  the  barb  outside,  and 
the  others  spread  a  little,  like  the  fletches  of  two 
arrows  across  each  other.  The  hook,  thus  form- 
ed, was  baited  with  an  acouri ;  but  Mr.  Water- 
ton  had  better  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  in  his  own 
words: — 

"  Nearly  a  mile  from  where  we  had  our  ham- 
mocks, the  sand-bank  was  steep  and  abrupt,  and 
the  river  very  still  and  deep  ;  there  the  Indian 
pricked  a  stick  into  the  sand.  It  was  two  feet 
long,  and  on  its  extremity  was  fixed  the  ma- 
chine; it  hung  suspended  about  a  foot  from  the 
water,  and  the  end  of  the  rope  was  made  fast  to 
a  stake  driven  well  into  the  sand.  The  Indian 
then  took  the  empty  shell  of  a  land  tortoise,  and 
gave  it  some  heavy  blows  with  an  axe.  I  asked 
him  why  he  did  that.  He  said  it  was  to  let  the 
cayman  hear  that  something  was  going  on.  In 
fact,  the  Indian  meant  it  as  the  cayman's  dinner 
bell. 

"  Having  done  this,  we  went  back  to  the 
hammocks,  not.  intending  to  visit  it  again  until 
the  morning.  During  the  night,  the  jaguars 
roared  in  the  forest,  as  though  the  world  wag 
going  wrong  with  them,  and  at  intervals  we 
could  hear  the  distant  cayman.  The  roaring  of 
the  jaguars  was  awful,  but  it  was  music  to  the 
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dismal  noise  of  these  hideous  and  malicious  rep- 
tiles. 

"  About  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  the  In- 
dian stole  off  silently  to  take  a  look  at  the  bait. 
On  arriving  at  the  place,  he  set  up  a  tremendous 
shout;  we  all  jumped  out  of  our  hammocks,  and 
ran  to  him;  the  Indians  got  there  before  me, 
for  they  had  no  clothes  to  put  on,  and  1  lost  two 
minutes  in  looking  for  my  trowsers  and  slipping 
into  them. 

"  We  found  a  cayman,  ten  feet  and  a  half  long, 
fast  to  the  end  of  the  rope.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained to  do  but  to  get  him  out  of  the  water 
without  injuring  his  scales, '  hoc  opus,  hie  labor.' 
We  mustered  strong:  there  were  three  Indians 
from  the  creek,  my  own  Indian  Yan,  Daddy 
Quashi,  a  negro  from  Mrs.  Peterson's,  James, 
Mr.  R.  Edmonston's  man,  whom  1  was  instruct- 
ing to  preserve  birds,  and  lastly,  myself. 

M  I  informed  the  Indians  that  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  draw  him  quietly  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  secure  him.  They  looked  and  stared  at 
each  other,  and  said  I  might  do  it  myself;  but 
they  would  have  no  hand  in  it;  the  cayman 
would  worry  some  of  us.  On  saying  this,  ({ con- 
sedere  duces'),  they  squatted  on  their  hams  with 
the  most  perfect  indifference. 

"  The  Indians  of  these  wilds  have  never  been 
subject  to  the  least  restraint ;  and  I  knew  enough 
of  them  to  be  aware,  that  if  I  tried  to  force  them 
against  their  will  they  would  take  off,  and  leave 
me  and  my  presents  unheeded,  and  never  return. 

"  Daddy  Quashi  was  for  applying  to  our  guns, 
as  usual,  considering  them  our  best  and  safest 
friends.  I  immediately  offered  to  knock  him 
down  for  his  cowardice,  and  he  shrunk  back, 
begging  that  I  would  be  cautious  and  not  get 
myself  worried;  and  apologizing  for  his  own 
want  of  resolution.  My  Indian  was  now  in  con- 
versation with  the  others,  and  they  asked  if  I 
would  allow  them  to  shoot  a  dozen  of  arrows  into 
him.  This  would  have  ruined  all.  I  had  come 
above  three  hundred  miles  on  purpose  to  get  a 
cayman  uninjured,  and  not  to  carry  back  a  mu- 
tilated specimen.  I  rejected  their  proposition 
with  firmness,  and  darted  a  disdainful  eye  upon 
the  Indians. 

"  Daddy  Quashi  was  again  beginning  to  re- 
monstrate, and  I  chased  him  on  the  sand-bank 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  He  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  thought  he  should  have  dropped  down 
dead  with  fright,  for  he  was  firmly  persuaded, 
that  if  I  had  caught  him,  I  should  have  bundled 
him  into  the  cayman's  jaws.  Here,  then,  we 
stood,  in  silence,  like  a  calm  before  a  thunder 
storm.  «  Hoc  res  summa  loco.  Scinditur  in 
contraria  vulgus.'  They  wanted  to  kill  him, 
and  I  wanted  to  take  him  alive. 

"  I  now  walked  up  and  down  the  sand,  revolv- 
ing a  dozen  projects  in  my  head.  The  canoe 
was  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  I  ordered 
the  people  to  bring  it  round  to  the  place  where 
we  were.  The  mast  was  eight  feet  long,  and 
not  much  thicker  than  my  wrist.  I  took  it  out 
of  the  canoe,  and  wrapped  the  sail  round  the  end 
of  it.  Now  it  appeared  clear  to  me  that  if  I 
«went  down  on  one  knee,  and  held  the  mast  in  the 
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same  position  as  the  soldier  holds  the  bayonet 
when  rushing  to  the  charge,  I  could  force  it 
down  the  cayman's  throat,  should  he  come  open- 
mouthed  at  me.  When  this  was  told  to  the  In- 
dians they  brightened  up,  and  said  they  would 
help  me  to  pull  him  out  of  the  river. 

"  •  Brave  squad,'  said  I  to  myself, '  Audax  om- 
nia perpeti,'  '  now  that  you  have  got  me  betwixt 
yourselves  and  danger.'  I  then  mustered  all 
hands  for  the  last  time,  before  the  battle.  We 
were,  four  South  American  savages,  two  negroes 
from  Africa,  a  Creole  from  Trinidad,  and  my- 
self a  white  man  from  Yorkshire.  In  fact,  a 
little  tower  of  Babel  group,  in  dress,  no  dress, 
address,  and  language. 

"  Daddy  Quashi  hung  in  the  rear;  I  showed 
him  a  large  Spanish  knife,  which  I  always  car- 
ried in  the  waistband  of  my  trowsers;  it  spake 
volumes  to  him,  and  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders 
in  absolute  despair.  The  sun  was  just  peeping 
over  the  high  forests  on  the  eastern  hills,  as  if 
coming  to  look  on,  and  bid  us  act  with  becoming 
fortitude.  I  placed  all  the  people  at  the  end  of 
the  rope,  and  ordered  them  to  pull  till  the  cay- 
man appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
then,  should  he  plunge,  to  slacken  the  rope  and 
let  him  go  again  into  the  deep. 

."  I  now  took  the  mast  of  the  canoe  in  my 
hand,  (the  sail  being  tied  round  the  end  of  the 
mast),  and  sunk  down  upon  one  knee,  about  four 
yards  from  the  water's  edge,  determining  to 
thrust  it  down  his  throat,  in  case  he  gave  me  an 
opportunity.  I  certainly  felt  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable in  this  situation,  and  I  thought  of  Cer- 
berus on  the  other  side  of  the  Styx  ferry.  The 
people  pulled  the  cayman  to  the  surface;  he 
plunged  furiously  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  these 
upper  regions,  and  immediately  went  below 
again  on  their  slackening  the  rope.  I  saw  enough 
not  to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight.  I  told  them  we 
would  run  all  risks,  and  have  him  on  land  im- 
mediately. They  pulled  again,  and  out  he  came, 
— '  monstrum  horendum,  informe.'  This  was 
an  interesting  moment.  I  kept  my  position 
firmly,  with  my  eye  fixed  steadfast  on  him. 

"  By  the  time  the  cayman  was  within  two 
yards  of  me,  I  saw  he  was  in  a  state  of  fear  and 
perturbation;  I  instantly  dropped  the  mast, 
sprung  up,  and  jumped  upon  his  back,  turning 
half  round  as  I  vaulted,  so  that  1  gained  my  seat 
with  my  face  in  a  right  position.  I  immediately 
seized  his  fore  legs,  and,  by  main  force  twisted 
them  on  his  back;  thus  they  served  me  for  a 
bridle. 

"  He  now  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  and  probably  fancying  himself  in  hos- 
tile company,  he  began  to  plunge  furiously,  and 
lashed  the  sand  with  his  long  and  powerful  tail. 
I  was  out  of  reach  of  the  strokes  of  it,  by  being 
near  his  head.  He  continued  to  plunge  and 
strike,  and  made  my  seat  very  uncomfortable. 
It  must  have  been  a  fine  sight  for  an  unoccupied 
spectator. 

"  The  people  roared  out  in  triumph,  and  were 
so  vociferous,  that  it  was  some  time  before  they 
heard  me  tell  them  to  pull  me,  and  my  beast  of 
burden,  further   in  land.     I  was   apprehensive 
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that  the  rope  might  break,  and  then  there  would 
have  been  every  chance  of  going  down  to  the 
regions  under  water  with  the  cayman.  That 
would  have  been  more  perilous  than  Arion's  ma- 
rine morning  ride — 

'  Delpliini  insidens  vada  caerula  sulcat  Arion.' 

The  people  now  dragged  us  above  forty  yards 
on  the  sand ;  it  was  the  first  and  last  time  I  was 
ever  on  a  cayman's  back.  Should  it  be  asked, 
how  I  managed  to  keep  my  seat,  1  would  answer, 
— I  hunted  some  years  with  Lord  Darlington's 
fox  hounds." 

The  cayman,  thus  mastered,  had  his  formida- 
ble jaws  tied  up,  and  was  conducted  first  to  the 
canoe,  and  then  to  the  hammocks,  where  the 
sentence  of  death  was  put  in  execution,  and  the 
body  given  for  dissection  forthwith. 

The  back  of  the  cayman  is  musket  proof,  but 
his  neck  can  be  pierced  with  an  arrow ;  his 
teeth,  of  which  there  are  thirtytwo  in  each  jaw, 
are  formidable,  but  he  has  no  grinders,  and  thus 
swallows  his  food  without  mastication.  Mr. 
Waterton  represents  him  as  being  very  danger- 
ous in  all  the  great  rivers,  and  relates  an  account 
of  a  man  carried  off  by  one  in  the  Orinoca,  which 
was  told  him  by  the  governor  of  Angustura.  The 
man  was  taken  from  the  Alameda,  or  public 
walk;  and  the  cayman  had  him  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Orinoca,  before  any  assistance  could  be 
given. 

ACCUSATION  AND  ACQUITTAL. 

A  person  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  of  our  Bar,  with  his  pencil 
wrote  against  the  name  of  one  who  is  of  the  bust- 
ling order — "  Has  been  accused  of  possessing 
talents  " — another  seeing  the  accusation,  imme- 
diately wrote  under  the  charge — "  Has  been 
tried  and  acquitted." 

LOOKING  BEHIND. 

Tarleton  could  not  bear  to  hear  his  enemy 
praised.  When  some  ladies  in  Charleston  were 
eulogizing  Colonel  Washington,  he  replied,  with 
a  scornful  air,  "  I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  a 
eight  of  Colonel  Washington :  I  have  heard  much 
talk  of  him,  but  have  never  yet  seen  him." — 
"Had  you  looked  behind  you,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Cowpens,"  rejoined  one  of  the  ladies,  "  you 
might  easily  have  enjoyed  that  pleasure." 

THE  SILVER  HOOK. 
Doctor  Franklin  observing  one  day  a  hearty 
young  fellow  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  extraordi- 
nary blacksmith,  sitting  on  the  wharf  bobbing 
for  little  mudcats  and  eels,  he  called  to  him, 
"Ah,  Tom,  what  a  pity 't  is  you  cannot  fish 
with  a  silver  hook."  The  young  man  replied, 
"  he  was  not  able  to  fish  with  a  silver  hook." — 
Some  days  after  this,  the  Doctor  passing  that 
way,  saw  Tom  out  at  the  end  of  the  wharf  again 
with  his  long  pole  bending  over  the  flood — 
■*  What,  Tom  !  "  cried  the  Doctor,  "  have  you 


got  the  silver  hook  yet  I"'  "  God  bless  you, 
Doctor,"  cried  the  blacksmith,  "I  am  hardly 
able  to  fish  with  an  iron  hook."  "  Poh ! 
poh  !  "  replied  the  Doctor,  "  go  home  to  your 
anvil,  and  you  will  make  silver  enough  in  one 
day  to  buy  more  and  better  fish  than  you  can 
catch  here  in  a  month." 


LENNI    LENAPE. 

The  national  and  proper  name  of  Indians 
whom  we  call  "  Delawares,"  is  JLenni  Lenape, 
signifying  "  original  people,"  a  race  of  men 
who  are  the  same  that  they  were  in  the  beginning, 
unchanged  and  unmixed  ;  and  I  well  remem- 
ber, says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heckwelder,  when  they 
thought  the  whites  had  given  them  the  name  of 
"  Delawares  "  in  derision,  but  they  were  recon- 
ciled to  it  on  being  told  that  it  was  the  name 
of  a  great  white  chief,  lord  de  la  War.  As  they 
are  fond  of  being  named  after  distinguished  men, 
they  were  rather  pleased,  considering  it  as  a 
compliment. 


BOSTONIAN  BOYS. 

The  British  troops  which  were  sent  to  Bos- 
ton, to  keep  that  rebellious  town  in  order,  were 
everywhere  received  with  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  anger  and  detestation.  During  their 
stay,  "  the  very  air  seemed  filled  with  suppressed 
breathings  of  indignation." 

"  The  insolence  and  indiscretion  of  some  sub- 
altern officers  increased  the  ill  will  of  the  citi- 
zens; and  vexations  and  quarrels  multiplied 
daily."  At  this  period  of  public  exasperation, 
the  boys  were  much  in  the  habit  of  building  hills 
of  snow,  and  sliding  from  them  to  the  pond  in 
the  Common.  The  English  troops,  from  the 
mere  love  of  tantalizing,  destroyed  all  their  la- 
bors. They  complained  of  the  injury,  and  in- 
dustriously set  about  repairs.  However,  when 
they  returned  from  school,  they  found  the  snow- 
hills  again  levelled.  Several  of  them  now 
waited  upon  the  British  Captain  to  inform  him 
of  the  misconduct  of  his  soldiers.  No  notice 
Avas  taken  of  their  complaint,  and  the  soldiers 
every  day  grew  more  provokingly  insolent.  At  last, 
they  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  larg- 
est boys  in  town,  and  wait  upon  General  Gage, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  forces. 
When  shown  into  his  presence,  he  asked,  with 
some  surprise,  why  so  many  children  had  called 
to  see  him.  "  We  come,  sir,"  said  the  fore- 
most, "  to  claim  a  redress  of  grievances." 
"  What,  have  your  fathers  l>een  teaching  you  re- 
bellion, and  sent  you  here  to  utter  it  1 "  "  No- 
body sent  us,  sir,"  replied  the  speaker,  while 
his  cheek  reddened,  and  his  dark  eye  flashed: 
"  we  have  never  injured  or  insulted  your  troops; 
but  they  have  trodden  down  our  snow-hills,  and 
broken  the  ice  on  our  skating  ground.  We 
complained,  and  they  called  us  young  rebels, 
and  told  us  to  help  ourselves,  if  we  could.  We 
told  the  Captain  of  this,  and  he  laughed  at  us. 
Yesterday  our  works  were  a  third  time  destroy- 
ed;  and  now  we  will  bear  it  no  longer  "     Ge.i> 
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eral  Gage  looked  at  them  with  undisguised  ad- 
miration, and  turning  to  an  officer  who  stood 
near  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  Good  heavens!  the 
very  children  draw  in  a  love  of  liberty  with  the 
air  they  breathe;" — and  added,  "  You  may  go, 
my  brave  boys;  and  be  assured  that  if  any  of 
my  troops  hereafter  molest  you,  they  shall  be  se- 
verely punished." 


GOOD  RETURNED  FOR  EVIL. 
When  we  arrived  at  Albany,  says  the  baroness 
Reidesel,  where  we  so  often  wished  ourselves, 
but  where  we  did  not  enter  as  we  expected  we 
should — victors  !  we  were  received  by  the  good 
General  Schuyler,  his  wife  and  daughters,  not 
as  enemies,  but  kind  friends;  and  they  treated 
us  with  the  most  marked  attention  and  politeness, 
as  they  did  General  Burgoyne,  who  had  caused 

General  S 's  beautifully  finished  house  to  be 

burnt;  in  fact  they  behaved  like  persons  of  ex- 
alted minds,  who  determined  to  bury  all  recol- 
lection of  their  own  injuries  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  misfortunes.  General  Burgoyne  was 
struck  with  General  Schuyler's  generosity,  and 
said  to  him,  "  You  show  me  great  kindness, 
although  I  have  done  you  much  injury."  "  That 
was  the  fate  of  war,"  replied  the  brave  man, 
"  let  us  say  no  more  about  it." 


EMILY  GEIGER. 

At  the  time  General  Greene  retreated  before 
Lord  Rawdon  from  Ninety -six,  when  he  had 
passed  Broad  River,  he  was  very  desirous  to  send 
an  order  to  Gen.  Sumter,  who  was  on  the  Wat- 
eree,  to  join  him,  that  they  might  attack  Raw- 
don, who  had  divided  his  force.  But  the  Gen- 
eral could  find  no  man  in  that  part  of  the  state 
who  was  bold  enough  to  undertake  so  danger- 
ous a  mission.  The  country  to  be  passed  through 
for  many  miles  was  full  of  blood-thirsty  tories, 
who  on  every  occasion  that  offered,  imbrued 
(heir  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  whigs.  At  length 
Emily  Geiger  presented  herself  to  Gen.  Greene, 
and  proposed  to  act  as  his  messenger:  and  the 
General,  both  surprised  and  delighted,  closed 
with  her  proposal.  He  accordingly  wrote  a 
letter  and  delivered  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
communicated  the  contents  of  it  verbally,  to  be 
told  to  Sumter  in  case  of  accidents.  Emily  was 
young,  but  as  to  her  person  or  adventures  on  the 
way,  we  have  no  further  information,  except 
that  she  was  mounted  on  horseback,  upon  a  side- 
saddle, and  on  the  second  day  of  her  journey  she 
was  intercepted  by  Lord  Rawdon's  scouts. 
Coming  from  the  direction  of  Greene's  army, 
and  not  being  able  to  tell  an  untruth  without 
blushing,  Emily  was  suspected,  and  confined  to 
a  room ;  and  as  the  officer  in  command  had  the 
modesty  not  to  search  her  at  the  time,  he  sent 
for  an  old  tory  matron  as  more  fitting  for  that 
purpose.  Emily  was  not  wanting  in  expedient, 
and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  and  the  bus- 
tle a  little  subsided,  she  ate  up  the  letter,  piece 
by  piece.  After  a  while  the  matron  arrived, 
*nd  upon  searching  carefully  nothing  was  to  be 


found  of  a  suspicious  nature  about  the  prisoner, 
and  she  would  disclose  nothing.  Suspicion  be- 
ing thus  allayed,  the  officer  commanding  the  scouts 
suffered  Emily  to  depart  for  where  she  said  she 
was  bound;  but  she  took  a  route  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous to  avoid  further  detention,  and  soon 
after  struck  in  the  road  to  Sumter's  camp,  where 
she  arrived  in  safety.  Emily  told  lier  adventure, 
and  delivered  Greene's  verbal  message  to  Sum- 
ter, who  in  consequence  soon  after  joined  the 
main  army  at  Orangeburg.  Emily  Geiger  after- 
wards married  Mr.  Threrwits,  a  rich  planter  on 
the  Congaree.  She  has  been  dead  thirtyfive 
years,  but  it  is  trusted  her  name  will  descend 
to  posterity  among  those  of  the  patriotic  females 
of  the  revolution.  • 


HENRY   CLAY. 

Tn  the  long  dispute  between  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  growing  out  of  what  was 
termed  the  "occupying  claimant  laws,"  Mr. 
Clay  was  retained  by  Kentucky  to  maintain  her 
rights  before  "  that  tribunal  in  the  last  resort," 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  to  appear  for  the  first  time  before  that  ele- 
vated, dignified  and  venerable  body;  and  a  large 
concourse  of  spectators  was  attracted  by  a  natural 
curiosity  to  determine  whether  the  orator  of  the 
West  would  be  able  to  sustain  his  high  reputa- 
tion upon  this  new  and  untried  theatre. — When 
he  rose,  it  was  with  some  slight  agitation  of  man- 
ner; but  he  soon  recovered  his  wonted  compo- 
sure, and  held  his  auditors  in  admiring  attention, 
while  he  pronounced  a  most  beautiful  eulogium 
upon  the  character  of  the  sons  of  Kentucky. 
The  Judges  sat  in  their  black  robes  of  office,  se- 
date and  attentive.  The  late  Judge  Washington, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  himself  with 
an  occasional  pinch  of  snuff",  had  taken  out  his 
snuff-box  for  a  little  of  that  titillating  restorative; 
and  Mr.  Clay,  on  observing  it,  instantly  stopped, 
and  advancing  gracefully  to  the  bench  with  his 
thumb  and  finger  extended,  participated  with  the 
Judge  in  the  refreshment  of  his  nasal  organs.  As 
he  applied  the  pinch,  he  observed,  "  I  perceive 
that  your  Honor  sticks  to  the  Scotch,"  and  im- 
mediately resuming  his  stand,  he  proceeded  in 
his  argument  without  the  least  embarrassment. 
So  extraordinary  a  step  over  the  usual  barrier 
which  separates  this  Court  and  the  barristers, 
excited  not  a  little  astonishment  and  admiration 
among  the  spectators;  and  it  was  afterwards 
amply  remarked  by  Judge  S.  in  relating  the  cir- 
cumstance to  a  friend,  that  "  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  could 
have  done  that,  but  Henry  Clay." 


TRUE  INDEPENDENCE. 

Soon  after  his  establishment  in  Philadelphia, 
Franklin  was  offered  a  piece  for  publication  in 
his  newspaper.  Being  very  busy,  he  begged  the 
gentleman  would  leave  it  for  consideration.  The 
next  day  the  author  called  and  asked  his  opinion 
of  it.     "  Why,  sir,"  replied  Franklin,  "I  am 
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eorry  to  say  that  I  think  it  highly  scurrilous  and 
defamatory.  But  being  at  a  loss  on  account  of 
my  poverty  whether  to  reject  it  or  not,  I  thought 
I  would  put  it  to  this  issue — at  night,  when  my 
work  was  done,  I  bought  a  two-penny  loaf,  on 
which  with  a  mug  I  supped  heartily,  and  then 
wrapping  myself  in  my  great  coat,  slept  very 
soundly  on  the  floor  till  morning,  when  another 
loaf  and  a  mug  of  water  afforded  me  a  pleasant 
breakfast.  Now,  sir,  since  I  can  live  very  com- 
fortably in  this  manner,  why  should  I  prostitute 
my  press  to  personal  hatred  or  party  passion,  for 
a  more  luxurious  living  1 " 

One  cannot  read  this  anecdote  of  our  Amer- 
ican sage  without  thinking  of  Socrates'  reply  to 
King  Archelaus,  who  had  pressed  him  to  give 
up  preaching  in  the  dirty  streets  of  Athens,  and 
come  and  live  with  him  in  his  splendid  courts: — 
'•  Meal,  please  your  majesty,  is  a  half-penny 
a  peck  at  Athens,  and  water  I  can  get  for 
nothing." 


GEORGE  SCHAFFER  AND   THE   SALA- 
MANDER  HAT. 

Whilst  Schaffer  was  at  a  tavern  in  Epping, 
N.  H.,  he  noticed  a  raw  looking  would-be-dan- 
dy sort  of  a  fellow,  strutting  about,  with  all  the 
consequence  allowable  to  persons  who  wear  new 
hats  and  fine  clothes;  and  thinking  this  to  be  a 
fine  opportunity  for  enjoying  a  little  sport  at  the 
bumpkin's  expense,  he  accordingly  addressed 
himself  in  a  very  respectful  manner  to  the  fellow 
in  the  following  words: — "A  beautiful  hat  that 
of  yours,  sir:  pray,  young  gentleman,  if  I  may 
be  so  bold,  what  did  you  give  for  that  hat  1  "— 
"  Eight  dollars,"  said  the  fellow,  with  an  air  of 
consequence.  "  But  eight  dollars  1  Indeed, 
sir  !  Why  I  pretend  to  know  something  about 
hats,  being  a  hatter  myself, — and  I  consider  that 
hat  to  be  as  much  worth  twenty  dollars,  as  the  one 
I  wear  myself,  which  I  gave  twentyfive  for,  by 
the  gross.  Why,  sir,  they  are  very  scarce — very 
few  of  the  salamander  hats  imported  now-a- 
days."  "  What  are  theyl — salamander  hats  1 " 
said  the  fellow.  "  To  be  sure,"  said  Schaffer, 
«:  did  you  never  hear  of  the  salamander  hats, 
which  are  made  of  a  substance  called  Asbestos, 
which  resists  the  action  of  heat  1 — so  that  if  you 
should  leave  one  in  the  fire  an  hour,  it  would  n  't 
burn."  "What,"  said  the  fellow,  "  won't  my 
hat  burn,  if  I  should  go  to  stick  it  into  that  are 
grate 1  "  "  Burn!  "  bellowed  Schaffer,  staring 
in  his  peculiar  manner,  "to  be  sure  the  sala- 
mander hats  never  burn!"  "  vVhat  will  you 
bet,  now,  that  my  hat  won't  burn  ?  "  said  the 
fellow,  taking  off  his  hat  and  examining  it. 
"  Bet'?  "  said  Schaffer,  "  I  never  bet !  yet,  as  I 
am  positive  in  this  case,  I  shall  bet  a  glass  of 
pop,  that  that  hat,  (as  it  is  a  salamander  hat), 
won't  burn,  if  you  should  leave  it  in  the  fire  tioo 
minutes." — **  You  '11  bet  that  my  hat  won't 
burn,  if  I  should  go  to  poke  it  in  that  are 
gratel"  "  Yes,"  replied  Schaffer.  "Done," 
said  the  other,  and  immediately  thrusting  his  hat 
into  the  grate,  (which  was  well  filled  with  Le- 
Wigh)  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  con- 


sumed in  less  time  than  was  stipulated  in  the 
bet;  while  he  was  prevented  from  rescuing  it  by 
the  company,  who  affirmed  that  they  would  see 
no  cheating  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  hat  should 
remain  the  appointed  time.  After  the  hat  was 
consumed,  Schaffer  turning  round,  said  in  a 
melancholy  manner,  "  Here,  landlord,  give  the 
young  gentleman  a  glass  of  pop — I  've  lost  my 
bet!  " 


AN  INDIAN  VERDICT. 
John  Tatson,  an  Indian,  a  native  of  Lyme,  in 
Connecticut,  being  found  dead  on  a  winter's 
morning,  not  far  from  a  tavern  where  he  had 
been  drinking  freely  of  spirituous  liquors  the 
evening  before,  the  Indians  immediately  assem- 
bled a  jury  of  their  own  tribe,  who,  after  examin- 
ing the  body  of  the  defunct,  unanimously  agreed 
— "  that  the  said  Tatson's  death  was  occasioned 
by  the  freezing  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  in 
his  body,  that  had  been  imprudently  mixed  with 
the  rum  he  drank." 


PITTSBURG  UNKNOWN  AT  LEGHORN. 

Pittsburg  is  a.  port  of  entry,  and  ship-build- 
ing has  been  carried  on  with  spirit,  even  at  the 
source  of  the  Ohio.  A  curious  incident  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Clay,  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  "To  illustrate 
the  commercial  habits  of  the  American  people, 
he  said  he  would  relate  an  anecdote  of  a  vessel 
built  and  cleared  out  at  Pittsburg,  for  Leghorn. 
When  she  arrived  at  her  place  of  destination, 
the  master  presented  his  papers  to  the  proper 
officer,  who  would  not  credit  them ;  but  said  to 
him,  '  Sir,  your  papers  are  forged.  There  is 
no  such  place  as  Pittsburg  in  the  world  !  Your 
vessel  must  be  confiscated.'  The  trembling 
Captain  laid  before  the  officer  the  map  of  the 
United  States — directed  him  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico— pointed  out  to  him  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— led  him  a  thousand  miles  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  and  thence  another  thousand  up 
to  Pittsburg.  '  There,  sir,  is  the  port  where 
my  vessel  cleared  out !  '  The  astonished  offi- 
cer, before  he  had  seen  the  map,  would  as 
readily  have  believed  that  this  vessel  had  been 
navigated  from  the  moon." 

INDIAN   RECORDS. 

At  certain  seasons  the  Indians  meet  to  study 
the  meaning,  and  renew  their  ideas  of  their 
strings  and  belts  of  wampum.  On  such  occa- 
sions, they  sit  down  around  the  place  in  which 
they  are  deposited,  and  taking  out  a  string  or 
belt,  one  after  another,  hand  them  to  every  per- 
son present;  and  in  order  that  they  may  all  com- 
prehend its  meaning,  repeat  the  words  pro- 
nounced on  the  delivery,  in  their  whole  connexion. 
By  these  means  they  are  enabled  to  remember 
the  promises  reciprocally  made;  and,  as  they 
admit  young  boys  who  are  related  to  the  chiefs, 
they  become  early  acquainted  with  all  their  na- 
tional concerns;  and  thus  the  contents  of  their 
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wampum  documents  are  transmitted  to  their  pos- 
terity. The  following  instance  may  serve  to 
show  how  well  this  mode  of  communication  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  memory: — 
A  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  once  gave  an  In- 
dian a  string  of  wampum,  saying,  "  I  am  your 
friend,  and  will  serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power."  Forty  years  after,  the  Indian  return- 
ed the  string,  adding,  "  Brother,  you  gave  me 
this  string  of  wampum,  saying, '  I  am  your  friend, 
and  will  serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.' 
I  am  now  aged,  infirm,  and  poor;  do  now  as 
you  promised."  The  gentleman  honorably  re- 
deemed his  promise,  and  generously  assisted  the 
old  Indian. 


INTREPIDITY  OF  CAPTAIN  BIDDLE. 

Hearing  that  two  deserters  from  his  vessel 
were  at  Lewistown  in  prison,  an  officer  was  sent 
on  shore  for  them,  but  he  returned  with  informa- 
tion that  the  two  men,  with  some  others,  had 
armed  themselves,  barricadoed  the  door,  and 
swore  they  would  not  be  taken ;  that  the  militia 
of  the  town  had  been  sent  for,  but  were  afraid  to 
open  the  door,  the  prisoners  threatening  to  shoot 
the  first  man  who  entered.  Captain  Biddle  im- 
mediately went  to  the  prison,  accompanied  by  a 
midshipman,  and  calling  to  one  of  the  deserters, 
whose  name  was  Green,  a  stout,  resolute  fellow, 
ordered  him  to  open  the  door ;  he  replied  that 
he  would  not,  and  if  he  attempted  to  enter,  he 
would  shoot  him.  He  then  ordered  the  door  to 
be  forced,  and  entering  singly  with  a  pistol  in 
each  hand,  he  called  to  Green,  who  was  pre- 
pared to  fire,  and  said,  "  Now,  Green,  if  you  do 
not  take  good  aim,  you  are  a  dead  man."  Daunt- 
ed by  his  manner,  their  resolution  failed,  and 
the  militia  coming  in,  secured  them.  They  af- 
terwards declared  to  the  officer  who  furnished 
this  account,  that  it  was  captain  Biddle's  look 
and  manner  which  had  awed  them  into  submis- 
sion, for  that  they  had  determined  to  kill  him  as 
ioon  as  he  came  into  the  room. 


POWDER  AND  BALLS. 

Let  ancient  or  modern  history  be  produced, 
they  will  not  afford  a  more  heroic  reply  than 
that  of  Yankee  Stonington,  to  the  British 
commanders.  The  people  were  piling  the  balls 
which  the  enemy  had  wasted,  when  the  foe  ap- 
plied to  them.  **  We  want  balls  ;  will  you 
sell  them'1. "  They  answered,  "  We  want 
powder  ;  send  us  powder,  and  we  '11  return 
your  balls." 


REV.  THOMAS  ALLEN. 
Rev.  Thomas  Allen  was  the  first  minister  of 
Pittsfield.  When  the  American  revolution  com- 
menced, he,  like  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  ar- 
dently espoused  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  col- 
onies, and  bore  his  testimony  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  mother  country.  When  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  conflict  which  finally  took  place 
at  Bennington,   the   neighboiing   country    was 


roused  to  arms,  he  used  his  influence  to  increase 
the  band  of  patriots,  by  exciting  his  townsmen 
to  proceed  to  the  battle  ground.  A  company 
was  raised  in  his  parish  and  proceeded.  Some 
causes,  however,  were  found  to  retard  their  pro- 
gress on  the  way.  Hearing  of  the  delay,  he 
proceeded  immediately  to  join  them,  by  his  in- 
fluence quickened  their  march,  and  soon  pre- 
sented them  to  Gen.  Stark.  Learning  from  him 
that  he  meditated  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  he 
said  he  would  fight,  but  he  could  not  willingly 
bear  arms  against  them,  until  he  had  invited 
them  to  submit.  He  was  insensible  to  fear, 
and  accordingly  proceeded  so  near  as  to  make 
himself  distinctly  heard  in  their  camp,  where, 
after  taking  a  stand  on  a  convenient  eminence, 
he  commenced  his  pious  exhortations,  urging 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  He  was  answer- 
ed by  a  volley  of  musquetry,  which  lodged  their 
contents  in  the  log  on  which  he  stood.  Turning 
calmly  to  a  friend  who  had  followed  him  under 
cover  of  the  breast  work  which  formed  his  foot- 
stool, he  said — "  Now  give  me  a  gun;"  and  this 
is  said  to  be  the  first  American  gun  which  spoke 
on  that  memorable  occasion.  He  continued  to 
bear  his  part  till  the  battle  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Americans  arms,  and  contributed  honora 
bly  to  that  result. 

ANECDOTE  OF  JOHN  LEDYARD. 

After  abandoning  his  missionary  schemes, 
young  Ledyard  began  to  grow  weary  of  college, 
and  the  more  so,  probably,  as  his  unsettled  habits 
now  and  then  drew  from  the  president  a  salutary 
admonition  on  the  importance  of  a  right  use  of 
time,  and  a  regard  for  the  regulations  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Such  hints  he  conceived  to  be  an 
indignity,  and  fancied  himself  ill  treated.  That 
there  was  value  in  rules  of  order  and  discipline, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  deny,  but  seemed  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  why  they  should  apply  to  him.  That 
the  whole  subject  might  be  put  at  rest,  without 
involving  any  puzzling  questions  of  casuistry,  he 
resolved  to  escape. 

On  the  margin  of  the  Connecticut  river,  which 
runs  near  the  college*,  stood  many  majestic  for- 
est trees,  nourished  by  a  rich  soil.  One  of  these 
Ledyard  contrived  to  cut  down.  He  then  set 
himself  at  work  to  fashion  its  trunk  into  a  canoe, 
and  in  this  labor  he  was  assisted  by  some  of  his 
fellow  students.  As  the  canoe  was  fifty  feet  long, 
and-  three  wide,  and  was  to  be  dug  out  and  con- 
structed by  these  unskilful  workmen,  the  task 
was  not  a  trifling  one,  nor  such  as  could  be  spee- 
dily executed.  Operations  were  carried  on  with 
spirit,  however,  till  Ledyard  wounded  himself 
with  an  axe,  and  was  disabled  for  several  days. 
When  recovered,  he  applied  himself  anew  to  his 
work;  the  canoe  was  finished,  launched  into  the 
stream,  and,  by  the  further  aid  of  his  compan- 
ions, equipped  and  prepared  for  a  voyage.  His 
wishes  were  now  at  their  consummation,  and, 
bidding  adieu  to  these  haunts  of  the  muses,  where 
he  had  gained  a  dubious  fame,  he  set  off  alone, 

*  Dartmouth  College,  in  New  Hampshire. 
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with  a  light  heart,  to  explore  a  river,  with  the 
navigation  of  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance. The  distance  to  Hartford  was  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  miles ;  much  of 
the  way  was  through  a  wilderness,  and  in  seve- 
ral places  there  were  dangerous  falls  and  rapids. 

With  a  bearskin  for- a  covering,  and  his  canoe 
well  stocked  with  provisions,  he  yielded  himself 
to  the  current,  and  floated  leisurely  down  the 
stream,  seldom  using  his  paddle,  and  stopping 
only  in  the  night  for  sleep.  He  told  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  Faris,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  that  he 
took  only  two  books  with  him,  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  Ovid,  one  of  which  he  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  reading,  when  his  canoe  approached 
Bellows'  Falls,  where  he  v/as  suddenly  roused 
by  the  noise  of  the  waters  rushing  among  the 
rocks  through  the  narrow  passage.  The  danger 
was  imminent,  as  no  boat  could  go  down  that 
fall  without  being  instantly  dashed  in  pieces. 
With  difficulty  he  gained  the  shore  in  time  to 
escape  such  a  catastrophe,  and,  through  the  kind 
assistance  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
were  astonished  at  the  novelty  of  such  a  voyage 
down  the  Connecticut,  his  canoe  was  drawn  by 
oxen  around  the  fall,  and  committed  again  to  the 
water  below.  From  that  time,  till  he  arrived  at 
his  place  of  destination,  we  hear  of  no  accident, 
although  he  was  carried  through  several  danger- 
ous passes  in  the  river.  On  a  bright  spring 
morning,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  some  of  Mr. 
Seymour's  family  were  standing  near  his  house 
on  the  high  bank  of  the  small  river,  that  runs 
through  the  city  of  Hartford,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Connecticut  river,  when  they  espied  at 
some  distance  an  object  of  unusual  appearance, 
moving  slowly  up  the  stream.  Others  were  at- 
tracted by  the  singularity  of  the  sight,  and  all 
were  conjecturing  what  it  could  be,  till  its  ques- 
tionable shape  assumed  the  true  and  obvious  form 
of  a  canoe ;  but  by  what  impulse  it  was  moved 
forward,  none  could  determine.  Something  was 
ueen  in  the  stern,  but  apparently  without  life  or 
motion.  At  length  the  canoe  touched  the  shore 
directly  in  front  of  the  house;  a  person  sprang 
from  the  stern  to  a  rock  in  the  edge  of  the  water, 
threw  off  a  bearskin  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
veloped, and  behold  John  Ledyard,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  uncle  and  connexions,  who  were 
filled  with  wonder  at  this  sudden  apparition; 
for  they  had  received  no  intelligence  of  his  inten- 
tion to  leave  Dartmouth,  but  supposed  him  still 
there,  diligently  pursuing  his  studies,  and  fitting 
himself  to  be  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 

However  unimportant  this  whimsical  adven- 
ture may  have  been  in  its  results,  or  even  its  object, 
it  was  one  of  no  ordinary  peril,  and  illustrated, 
in  a  forcible  manner,  the  character  of  the  navi- 
gator. The  voyage  was  performed  in  the  last 
part  of  April,  or  first  of  May,  and  of  course  the 
river  was  raised  by  the  recent  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  mountains.  This  circumstance, 
probably,  rendered  the  rapids  less  dangerous, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  many 
persons,  at  the  present  day,  who  would  willingly 
run  the  same  hazard,  even  if  guided  by  a  pilot 
skilled  in  the  navigation  of  the  river. 


We  cannot  lookback  to  Ledyard,  thus  launch- 
ing himself  alone  in  so  frail  a  bark,  upon  the 
waters  of  a  river  wholly  unknown  to  him,  with- 
out being  reminded  of  the  only  similar  occurrence, 
which  has  been  recorded,  the  voyage  down  the 
river  Niger,  by  Mungo  Park,  a  name  standing 
at  the  very  head  of  those  most  renowned  for  ro- 
mantic and  lofty  enterprize.  The  melancholy 
fate,  it  is  true,  by  which  he  was  soon  arrested 
in  his  noble  career,  adds  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  his  situation,  when  pushing  from  the  shore  his 
little  boat  Joliba,  and  causes  us  to  read  his  last 
affecting  letter  to  his  wife  with  emotions  of  sym- 
pathy more  intense,  if  possible,  than  would  be 
felt  if  the  tragical  issue  were  not  already  known. 
In  many  points  of  character,  there  was  a  strong 
resemblance  between  these  two  distinguished 
travellers,  and  they  both  perished,  martyrs  in 
the  same  cause,  attempting  to  explore  the  hidden 
regions  of  Africa. 


ANECDOTE  OF   THE  REVOLUTION. 

An  affair  in  which  Major  Postell  was  con- 
cerned, may  serve  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and,  especially,  the  indifference  for  property 
which  then  prevailed.  A  captain  of  the  royal 
army,  with  twentyfive  grenadiers,  having  taken 
post  in  the  house  of  Postell's  father,  the  major 
placed  his  small  army  of  twentyone  militia  so 
as  to  command  its  doors,  and  then  called  on  them 
to  surrender.  This  being  refused,  he  set  fire  to 
an  out-house;  was  proceeding  to  burn  the  dwell- 
ing in  which  they  were  posted;  and  nothing  but 
their  immediate  submission  restrained  him  from 
sacrificing  his  father's  valuable  establishment  for 
the  interest  of  his  country. 

THE  TABLES  TURNED. 
In  August,  1775,  Gen.  Gage  sent  two  armed 
schooners  from  Boston  to  Machias,  with  cash,  to 
buy  live  stock,  and  gave  orders  to  take  the  stock 
by  force,  if  the  inhabitants  would  not  sell  it. 
They  did  refuse; — the  crews  of  the  schooners 
then  attempted  to  take  off  the  stock  by  force, 
upon  which  the  inhabitants  rose,  made  all  the 
men  prisoners,  seized  on  the  schooners  and  cash, 
and  shared  about  5/.  sterling  a  man. 


FEMALE    PATRIOTISM. 

The  following  anecdote,  which  is  too  well  au- 
thenticated to  be  disputed,  furnishes  one  instance, 
among  thousands,  of  that  heroic  spirit  and  love 
of  liberty,  which  characterized  the  American  fe- 
males dining  the  struggle  f*r  independence. 

"A  good  lady, — we  knew  her  when  she  had 
grown  old, — in  1775,  lived  on  the  sea-board, 
about  a  day's  march  from  Boston,  where  the 
British  army  then  was.  By  some  unaccountable 
accident,  a  rumor  was  spread,  in  town  and  coun- 
try, in  and  about  there,  that  the  regulars  wne 
on  a  full  march  for  that  place,  and  would  proba- 
bly arrive  in  three  hours. 

"  This  was  after  the  b;itt!c  of  Lexington,  and 
all,  as  might  be  well  supposed,  was  in  sad  eonfa- 
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sion:  some  were  boiling  with  rage,  and  full  of 
fight;  some,  in  fear  and  confusion,  were  hiding 
their  treasures;  and  others  flying  for  life.  In 
this  wild  moment,  when  most  people,  in  some 
way  or  other,  were  frightened  from  their  proper- 
ty, our  heroine,  who  had  two  sons,  one  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  the  other  about  sixteen, 
was  seen  by  our  informant  preparing  them  to  dis- 
charge their  duty.  The  eldest  she  was  able  to 
equip  in  fine  style:  she  took  her  husband's  fow- 
ling-piece, *  made  for  duck  or  plover,'  (the  good 
man  being  absent  on  a  coasting  voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia,) and  with  it  the  powder-horn  and  shot- 
bag.  But  the  lad  thinking  the  duck  and  goose 
shot  not  quite  the  size  to  kill  regulars,  his  mother 
took  a  chisel,  cut  up  her  pewter  spoons,  hammer- 
ed them  into  slugs,  and  put  them  into  his  bag, 
and  he  set  off  in  great  earnest,  but  thought  he 
would  call  one  moment  and  see  the  parson,  who 
said, «  Well  done,  my  brave  boy!  God  preserve 
you!  '  and  on  he  went  in  the  way  of  his  duty. 
The  youngest  was  importunate  for  his  equipments, 
but  his  mother  could  find  nothing  to  arm  him 
with,  but  an  old  rusty  sword.  The  boy  seemed 
rather  unwilling  to  risk  himself  with  this  alone, 
but  lingered  in  the  street,  in  a  state  of  hesitation, 
when  his  mother  thus  upbraided  him:  'You 
John  H*****,  what  will  your  father  say,  if  he 
hears  that  a  child  of  his  is  afraid  to  meet  the 
Britishl — go  along:  beg  or  borrow  a  gun,  or 
you  will  find  one,  child:  some  coward,  I  dare 
say,  will  be  running  away:  then  take  his  gun, 
and  march  forward;  and  if  you  come  back,  and 
I  hear  you  have  not  behaved  like  a  man,  I  shall 
carry  the  blush  of  shame  on  my  face  to  the  grave.' 
She  then  shut  the  door,  wiped  the  tear  from  her 
eye,  and  waited  the  issue.  The  boy  joined  the 
march.  Such  a  woman  could  not  have  cowards 
for  her  sons.  Instances  of  refined  and  delicate 
pride  and  affection  occurred,  at  that  period,  eve- 
ry day,  in  different  places ;  and,  in  fact,  this  dis- 
position and  feeling  was  then  so  common,  that  it 
now  operates  as  one  great  cause  of  our  not  hav- 
ing more  facts  of  this  kind  recorded.  What  few 
there  are  remembered  should  not  be  lost.  Noth- 
ing great  or  glorious  was  ever  achieved,  which 
women  did  not  act  in,  advise,  or  consent  to." 


SINGULAR  ESCAPE    FROM   TORTURE. 

In  the  expedition  against  Fort  duQuesne,  now 
Pittsburg,  in  1758,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Forbes,  several  soldiers  belonging  to  Mont- 
gomery's highlanders  and  other  regiments,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  being  taken  in 
ambush.  Allan  Macpherson,  one  of  the  High- 
land soldiers,  witnessing  the  horrid  fate  of  sev- 
eral of  his  fellow  prisoners,  who  had  expired  un- 
der the  most  excruciating  tortures,  and  observing 
that  they  were  about  to  perpetrate  the  same  bar- 
barities upon  himself,  made  signs  that  he  had 
something  to  communicate.  An  interpreter  was 
brought.  Macpherson  told  him,  that,  provided 
his  life  was  spared  for  a  few  minutes,  he  would 
communicate  the  secret  of  an  extraordinary 
medicine,  which,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  would 
cause  it  to  resist  the  strongest  blow  of  a  toma- 


hawk or  sword ;  and  that  if  they  would  allow 
him  to  go  to  the  woods,  with  a  guard,  to  collect 
the  proper  plants,  he  would  prepare  it,  and  al- 
low the  experiment  to  be  tried  on  his  own  neck 
by  the  strongest  and  most  active  warrior  among 
them.  This  story  being  repeated  by  the  inter- 
preter to  the  Indians,  obtained  full  faith  from 
their  superstitious  credulity,  and  the  request  of 
the  Highlander  was  instantly  complied  with. 
Being  sent  into  the  woods  he  soon  returned  with 
such  plants  as  he  chose  to  pick  up,  and  having 
boiled  them,  he  rubbed  his  neck  with  the  juice, 
and  laying  his  head  upon  a  log,  desired  the 
strongest  man  among  them  to  strike  with  all  his 
force  at  his  neck  with  his  tomahawk,  when  he 
would  find  he  could  not  make  the  smallest  impres- 
sion. An  Indian  then  levelled  a  blow  with  all 
his  might,  and  cut  with  such  force  that  the  head 
flew  off  to  the  distance  of  several  feet.  The  In- 
dians were  fixed  in  amazement  at  their  own  cre- 
dulity, and  the  address  with  which  the  prisoner 
had  escaped  the  lingering  death  prepared  for 
him ;  but  instead  of  being  enraged  at  this  escape 
of  their  victim,  they  were  so  pleased  with  his  in- 
genuity, that  they  refrained  from  inflicting  fur- 
ther cruelties  on  the  remaining  prisoners. 


FIDELITY. 

When  Lord  Rawdon  was  in  South  Carolina, 
during  the  American  war,  he  had  to  send  an  ex- 
press of  great  importance  through  a  country  filled 
with  the  enemy,  which  a  corporal  of  the  17th 
dragoons,  of  known  courage  and  intelligence, 
was  selected  to  escort.  They  had  not  proceed- 
ed far  when  they  were  fired  upon,  the  express 
killed,  and  the  corporal  wounded  in  the  side. 
Careless  of  his  wound,  he  thought  but  of  his  du- 
ty; he  snatched  the  despatch  from  the  dying 
man,  and  rode  on  till  from  the  loss  of  blood  he 
fell ;  when  fearing  the  despatch  would  be  taken 
by  the  enemy,  he  thrust  it  into  the  wound  until 
it  closed  upon  it.  He  was  found  next  day  by  a 
British  patrole  with  a  smile  of  conscious  virtue 
on  his  countenance,  with  only  life  sufficiently  re- 
maining to  point  to  the  fatal  depository  of  his 
secret.  In  searching  the  wound  was  found  the 
cause  of  his  death;  for  the  surgeon  declared 
that  it  was  not  itself  mortal,  but  rendered  so  by 
the  insertion  of  the  paper. 


SENATOR  TALBOT,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Mr.  T.,  formerly  an  eloquent  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  is  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments, 
and  possessed  of  the  most  extraordinary  rapidity 
of  utterance. — He  had  occasion  to  appear  in  a 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  his 
feelings  were  personally  enlisted;  on  which  oc- 
casion, in  a  speech  of  impassioned  eloquence,  of 
about  four  hours,  his  words  flew  with  unusual 
velocity.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Court, 
the  extraordinary  utterance  of  Mr.  T.  became 
the  topic  of  remark  among  the  Judges,  when 
Judge  Washington,  with  great  gravity,  observed, 
that  "  a  person  of  moderate  wishes  could  hardly 
desire  to  live  longer  than  the  time  it  would  take 
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him  to  repeat  deliberately  that  four  hour  speech 
of  Mr.  Talbot." 


MRS.  MOTTE. 

The  following  event  is  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, as  proceeding  from  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  female  sex,  who  are  less  enabled  to  recover, 
by  future  industry,  from  the  devastations  of  civil 
war.  The  British  having  built  some  works 
around  Mrs.  Motte's  dwelling,  situated  above  the 
fork,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Congaree,  she  aid- 
ed the  Americans  in  burning  her  own  house; 
and  was  thus  the  means  of  compelling  the  garri- 
son of  nearly  two  hundred  men  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  manner  of  accomplishing  this 
was  singular.  Opposite  to  the  hill  on  which 
this  lady's  mansion  stood,  was  another  elevation, 
where  she  resided  in  the  old  farm-house.  On 
this  height,  Colonel  Lee  was  posted,  while  Gen- 
eral Marion  occupied  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
ridge  on  which  the  fort  stood.  Lee  having  im- 
parted to  Mrs.  Motte  his  design  of  burning  her 
mansion  by  means  of  combustible  matter  convey- 
ed by  arrows,  this  magnanimous  woman  cheer- 
fully presented  him  with  a  bow  and  its  apparatus 
imported  from  India.  The  first  arrow  struck, 
and  kindled  a  flame:  a  second  and  a  third  were 
equally  successful,  and  very  soon  the  entire  roof 
was  in  a  blaze. 

The  escape  of  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Mrs.  Motte's  house,  was  attended  with  a  remark- 
able incident.  Amongst  the  tories,  was  a  person 
named  Smith  ;  who,  greatly  dreading  the  resent- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  prevailed  on  a  sickly 
man,  to  whom  he  was  handcuffed,  to  join  him 
in  eluding  the  guard.  They  had  not  travelled 
far  into  the  woods,  before  his  yoke-fellow,  quite 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  declared  he  could  go  no 
further,  and  fell  insensible,  in  a  swoon.  Con- 
fined by  the  handcuffs,  Smith  was  compelled  to 
lie  by  him  two  days  and  as  many  nights,  without 
meat  or  drink;  his  comrade  being  frequently  in 
convulsions.  On  the  third  day,  he  died.  Smith 
could  remain  no  longer:  with  his  knife,  he  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  dead  man,  by  cutting  off 
his  arm  at  the  elbow,  which  he  bore  with  him  to 
the  royal  garrison  at  Charleston. 


GENERAL  LEE. 

Gen.  Lee  was  remarkably  slovenly  in  his 
dress  and  manners;  and  has  often,  by  the  mean- 
ness of  his  appearance,  been  subject  to  ridicule 
and  insult.  He  was  once  attended  by  Gen. 
Washington,  to  a  place  distant  from  the  camp. 
Riding  on,  he  arrived  at  the  house  where  they 
were  to  dine,  some  time  before  the  rest  of  the 
company.  He  went  directly  to  the  kitchen,  de- 
manded something  to  eat,  when  the  cook,  taking 
him  for  a  servant,  told  him  she  would  give  him 
some  victuals  in  a  moment — but  he  must  help 
her  off  with  the  pot.  This  he  complied  with, 
and  set  down  to  some  cold  meat,  which  she  had 
placed  before  him  on  the  dresser.  The  girl  was 
remarkably  inquisitive  about  the  guests  who 
were  coming,  particularly  of  Lee,  who  she  said 


she  had  heard  was  one  of  the  oddest  and  ugliest 
men  in  the  world.  In  a  few  moments,  she  de- 
sired the  General  again  to  assist  her  in  placing 
on  the  pot,  and  scarcely  had  he  finished,  when 
she  requested  him  to  take  a  bucket  and  go  to  the 
well.  Lee  made  no  objections,  and  began  draw- 
ing water.  In  the  mean  time,  Gen.  Washing- 
ton arrived,  and  an  aid-de-camp  was  despatched 
in  search  of  Lee;  whom  to  his  surprise,  he 
found  engaged  as  above.  But  what  was  the  con- 
fusion of  the  poor  girl,  on  hearing  the  aid-de- 
camp address  the  man  with  the  title  of  General. 
The  mug  fell  from  her  hands,  and  dropping  on 
her  knees,  she  began  crying  for  pardon; — when 
Lee,  who  was  ever  ready  to  see  the  impropriety 
of  his  own  conduct,  but  never  willing  to  change 
it,  gave  her  a  crown,  and  turning  to  his  aid-de- 
camp, observed,  "  you  see,  young  man,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  fine  coat — the  man  of  consequence 
is  indebted  to  it  for  respect — neither  virtue  nor 
abilities  without  it,  will  make  you  look  like  a 
gentleman." 


WASHINGTON'S  FRIENDSHIP  FOR 
GEN.  KNOX. 

Washington  always  kept  this  useful  and  scien- 
tific officer  near  his  own  person ;  and  he  not 
only  honored  him  with  confidence,  but  with 
brotherly  affection.  After  the  defeat  of  Gates' 
army,  at  Camden,  General  Greene  was  offered 
the  arduous  command  of  the  southern  depart- 
ment. The  quaker  General,  with  his  usual 
modesty,  replied,  "  Knox  is  the  man  for  that 
difficult  undertaking;  all  obstacles  vanish  before 
him;  his  ^resources  are  infinite."  "True," 
answered  Washington,  "  and  therefore  I  cannot 
part  with  him." 


PRESIDENT  MONROE. 

Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  the  United  States'  Am- 
bassador in  France,  during  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  said  to 
Madame  Campan,  at  Saint  Germain  :  "  For- 
tune is  rolling  down  the  kennel,  and  any  one 
may  stop  and  pick  it  up."  During  a  walk  in 
the  wood  of  Saint  Germain,  he  was  talking  in 
defence  of  his  country,  which  he  held  to  be  finer 
than  ours  :  his  daughter,  who  was  but  a  child, 
a  pupil  in  the  establishment  of  Saint  Germain, 
interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  Yes,  papa,  but  there 
are  no  streets  in  America  like  those,"  pointing 
at  the  same  time  towards  the  same  roads.  M  Ve- 
ry true,"  said  Mr.  Monroe,  "  our  nation  may 
be  compared  to  a  new  formed  household ;  we 
are  in  want  of  many  things,  but  we  possess  the 
finest  thing  of  all — liberty." 

AMERICAN    GRATITUDE. 

During  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  this 
country  proved  a  very  great  grievance.  Dr. 
Franklin  wrote  to  the  Minister  the  thanks  of  the 
colonies  for  the  maternal  care  of  Britain  to  the 
country,  so  strongly  manifested  in  this  instance  I 
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and  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  American  grati- 
tude, sent  him  a  collection  of  rattle-snakes, 
which  he  advised  him  to  have  introduced  into 
his  majesty's  gardens  at  Kew,  in  order  that 
they  might  propagate  and  increase — assuring 
him  that  they  would  be  as  beneficial  to  his  ma- 
jesty's English  dominions,  as  the  British  con- 
victs were  to  America. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER. 

In  the  battle  of ,  Colonel  Jesup,  suspect- 
ing that  his  troops  had  expended  nearly  all  their 
cartridges,  passed  along  the  rear  of  the  line,  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  fact.  Several  soldiers 
who  lay  mortally  wounded,  some  of  them  actual- 
ly in  the  agonies  of  death,  hearing  the  inquiry, 
forgot  for  a  moment,  in  their  devotion  to  their 
country,  both  the  pain  they  endured  and  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  and.  called  out,  each  one  for 
himself,  "  Here  are  cartridges  in  my  box, 
take  and  distribute  them  among  my  compan- 
ions." 

A  soldier  in  the  line  exclaimed  to  his  com- 
mander, "  My  musket  is  shot  to  pieces."  Hia 
comrade,  who  lay  expiring  with  his  wounds  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  replied,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible,  "  My  musket  is  in  excellent 
order — take  and  use  her." 

It  is  no  extravagance  to  assert,  that  an  army  of 
such  men,  commanded  by  officers  of  correspond- 
ing merit,  is  literally  invincible. 


THE  HAT. 

When  Marion's  brigade  was  once  engaged  in 
battle,  captain  Gee  was  supposed  to  be  mortally 
wounded.  A  ball  passed  through  the  cock  of  his 
hat,  very  much  tearing,  not  only  the  crown,  but 
also  his  head.  He  lay,  for  many  hours,  insensi- 
ble; but,  suddenly  reviving,  his  first  inquiry  was 
after  his  hat:  which  being  brought  to  him,  a 
friend  at  the  same  time  lamenting  the  mangled 
state  of  his  head,  he  exclaimed:  "Oh,  I  care 
nothing  about  my  head:  time  and  the  doctors 
will  mend  that;  but  it  grieves  me  to  think  that 
the  rascals  have  ruined  my  new  hat  forever." 


LOVELL'S  FIGHT. 

On  the  margin  of  a  little  lake  in  the  township 
of  Fryeburg,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  is  the  spot 
where  the  pride  of  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Pequavvkets  was  broken,  and  the  scene  of  the 
desperate  conflict,  maintained  by  the  gallant 
and  unfortunate  Captain  Lovell,  and  his  little 
band,  with  the  red  warriors  who  formerly  pos- 
sessed the  fertile  and  beautiful  intervales  of  the 
Saco. 

Lovell  had  been  long  distinguished  among  the 
partisan  warriors  of  the  time.  His  former  suc- 
cesses had  been  great.  On  one  occasion,  he 
surprised  and  killed  a  party  of  ten  savages, 
whose  scalps,  stretched  on  hoops  and  elevated  on 
poles,  were  borne  back  in  triumph.  His  repu- 
tation called  to  the  ranks  of  so  distinguished  a 
commander,  a  band  of  brave  men,  eager  to  re- 
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venge  the  outrages  committed  on  the  infant  set- 
tlements. 

The  fervor  of  patriotism  was  animated  by  the 
bounty  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  offered  by 
the  government  for  those  bloody  trophies  not  oft- 
en taken  from  a  living  enemy.  In  the  month 
of  Maj,in  the  year  1725,  with  fortysix  men, 
he  commenced  the  expedition  which  terminated 
his  military  career. 

Two  of  these  soldiers,  becoming  lame,  return- 
ed; another,  falling  sick,  was  left  with  the  sur- 
geon, and  a  guard  and  eight  men,  in  a  stockade 
fort,  erected  partly  as  a  place  of  security  for  the 
sick,  and  partly,  with  a  wise  providence  against 
misfortune,  as  a  retreat.  With  the  remaining 
thirtyfour,  he  continued  his  march  northward, 
until  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  of  the  month 

It  was  while  engaged  in  the  devotional  exer- 
cises of  their  morning  worship,  that  the  report 
of  a  musket  echoed  through  the  forest,  and  they 
discovered  an  Indian,  in  pursuit  of  his  game, 
standing  alone  upon  a  narrow  point  of  land  ex- 
tending into  the  Pequawket  lake,  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  their  encampment. 

Thus  apprized  of  the  neighborhood  of  their 
foe,  they  laid  aside  their  packs,  and  prepared 
for  the  encounter.  They  advanced,  encompass- 
ing the  lake  in  their  course,  and  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  peninsula.  The  savage  had  awaited 
them,  either  ignorant  of  their  approach,  as,  from 
the  most  authentic  accounts,  is  most  probable,  or, 
with  the  spirit  of  a  Curtius,  devoting  himself,  as 
some  have  supposed,  to  inevitable  destruction, 
that  he  might  allure  the  English  to  a  position, 
where  defeat  would  be  certain. 

He  received  their  fire;  but,  before  he  fell,  re- 
turned it  with  so  deadly  an  effect,  that  the  cap- 
tain and  another  soldier  were  mortally  wounded 
The  party,  having  secured  their  victim,  returned 
towards  the  spot  where  they  had  left  their  packs. 
But  their  course  had  crossed  the  path  of  the  red 
men,  who  had  followed,  and,  having  seized  the 
spoil,  knew  the  number  of  their  foes,  and,  when 
Lovell  and  his  company  approached,  they  rose 
from  the  earth  with  an  exulting  yell,  and  shower- 
ed their  death-shot  fast  upon  the  devoted  band. 

The  white  men  retreated,  and,  protected  by 
the  natural  defences  of  the  situation  to  which 
necessity  had  driven  them,  and  sheltered  by 
those  pines  which  still  bear  the  scars  of  the 
battle,  maintained  themselves  for  a  whole  day, 
with  heroic  resolution,  against  an  overwhelming 
force.  Although  invited  to  surrender,  by  the 
display  of  long  ropes,  which,  in  the  expressive 
language  of  signs,  told  them  of  the  luxuries  of 
captivity,  they  fought  with  a  determination  to 
meet  a  quick  and  honorable  death,  rather  than 
to  expire  amid  the  torments  of  a  protracted 
martyrdom. 

Night  at  length  arrived,  and  the  savages, 
weary  of  the  contest,  and  disheartened  by  the 
loss  of  their  chief,  and  of  more  than  three  fourths 
of  their  warriors,  and  despairing  of  overcoming 
such  obstinate  resistance,  retired,  and  the  miser- 
able remnant  of  their  opponents,  who  survived 
the  battle,  were  suffered  to  escape. 

It  was  no  time  then  for  indulging  nice  feelings 
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of  delicacy.  Of  all  those  who  had  knelt  before 
their  Creator  at  the  dawn,  sixteen  only  could 
bow  in  adoration  at  evening,  to  pour  forth  their 
thanksgivings  to  their  Preserver,  that,  amid  such 
perils,  they  had  escaped  unhurt:  ten  were  gone 
to  their  final  account,  and  eight  were  groaning 
with  the  agony  of  mortal  wounds. 

The  conjuncture  did  not  admit  of  delay; 
while  they  yet  paused,  the  bullet  might  be  aimed 
at  their  own  hearts — they  could  not  wait  longer, 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  dead 
companions,  lest  they,  too,  should  sleep  in  their 
last  repose — they  could  not  delay,  to  sympathize 
with  those  whose  life  was  fast  ebbing  out,  for 
they  might  share  their  fate.  Silently  they  retir- 
ed, and  abandoned  both. 

Some  of  the  wounded  gathered  strength  to 
crawl  from  the  spot  where  they  fell,  to  perish 
more  miserably  from  putrefaction  and  starvation. 
A  situation  more  miserable  cannot  be  imagined. 
They  had  sustained  the  labors  of  the  day  without 
food,  for  their  stores  had  been  captured  with  their 
packs,  at  the  place  of  their  morning  repast,  and 
they  endured  the  cold  of  the  night  without  a  co- 
vering. The  moon  shone  forth  brilliantly,  and 
they  lay,  faint  and  expiring,  suffering  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  hunger,  the  tormentings  of  thirst,  and  the 
agonies  of  pain,  abandoned  by  their  friends,  for- 
saken by  the  hope  of  escape,  while  the  light  dis- 
closed the  ghastly  countenances  and  mangled 
forms  of  the  slain,  and  the  wind  bore  to  their 
ears  the  shouts  of  the  savages,  fierce  as  the 
shrieks  of  fiends. 

Heavily  must  that  long,  long  night  have  pass- 
sed,  to  those  who  waited  till  death,  stealing 
slowly  over  their  exhausted  frames,  should 
soothe  their  miseries ;  and  gloomily  rose  the 
dawn  on  the  eyes,  which  were  yet  unglazed  and 
undimmed  by  the  thick  film. 

Incidents  occurred  during  the  conflict,  which 
marked  the  temper  of  the  combatants.  Such 
was  the  single  combat  of  Paugus,  the  chieftain, 
with  Chamberlain,  a  soldier,  both  men  of  un- 
daunted courage  of  mind,  and  gigantic  propor- 
tions of  body.  Their  guns  had  become  too  foul 
for  further  use,  and  both  went  down  to  the  wa- 
ter's brink  to  wash  them,  at  the  same  moment. 

Standing  near  each  other,  they  exchanged 
words  of  mutual  defiance,  and  loaded  their  pieces 
with  corresponding  motions.  It  is  said,  as  Pau- 
gus forced  down  the  ball,  he  called  out  to  his  op- 
ponent, "  Me  kill  you  quick."  "  May-be  not," 
was  the  laconic  reply;  and  the  gun  of  Chamber- 
lain priming  itself,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
falsify  the  prediction  of  the  savage,  whose  ball 
passed  over  the  white  man  with  the  erring  aim 
of  a  dying  foe. 

It  is  also  said,  while  Chamberlain  was  taking 
deadly  aim,  the  Indian  called,  to  acquaint  him 
that  he  had  omitted  the  motion,  whose  anticipa- 
tion was  so  fatal  to  the  chief:  it  might  have  been 
from  a  magnanimity,  not  very  consistent  with 
the  character  of  the  red  hunters;  or  it  might 
have  been  from  the  exultation  of  expected  con- 
quest, when  he  supposed  his  enemy  neglected 
what  was  so  necessary,  at  a  moment  when  mis- 
take or  neglect  could  not  be  retrieved. 


Captain  Lovell,  mortally  wounded  by  the  shot 
of  the  single  Indian,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  battle,  received  another  ball.  He  fell  and 
expired,  with  eight  more  of  his  company,  killed 
by  the  first  discharge,  and  the  command  devolved 
on  Lieutenant  Wyman,  who  sustained  the  con- 
flict during  the  day,  and  survived  the  hardships 
of  the  march. 

The  preservation  of  a  soldier  named  Kies 
was  little  less  than  miraculous.  Covered  with 
wounds,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  faint  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  he  rolled  himself  with  difficulty 
into  a  birch  canoe,  providentially  lying  by  the 
spot,  not  with  the  hope  of  escape,  but  that 
his  remains  might  be  preserved  from  horrible 
mutilation. 

Unable  to  use  the  paddle,  he  lay  almost  insen- 
sible in  the  frail  vessel,  was  drifted  by  the  waves, 
and  wafted  by  the  winds,  towards  the  stockade, 
and,  when  returning  strength  revisited  his  frame, 
he  arose,  and  reached  his  home. 

At  the  distance  of  some  time,  a  party  went 
out  to  the  battle  field.  They  found  the  bodies 
of  twelve  of  their  friends,  and,  after  covering 
them  with  sand,  carved  their  names  on  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  which  has  now  decayed.  Beneath  a 
large  mound  were  laid  the  slain  Indians,  and 
the  huge  form  of  the  sachem  Paugus. 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  a  battle,  which 
was  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  infant  set- 
tlements. From  that  period  the  slumbers  of  the 
cradle  were  no  more  broken  by  the  war-whoop ; 
and  the  father,  when  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low, no  longer  feared  that  the  shouts  of  murderous 
savages  would  rise  around  the  cottage. 

The  place  is  now  almost  daily  visited  by 
strangers,  who,  with  a  reverence  due  to  departed 
valor,  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where 
its  highest  efforts  have  been  performed.  On 
the  shore  of  the  pond,  a  sandy  beach  spreads  out, 
covered  with  aged  trees,  and  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  meadow,  and  terminated  by  an  incon- 
siderable brook,  which,  being  swollen,  in  the 
spring  time,  by  the  waters  poured  from  the  dis- 
solving snows  of  the  mountains,  forms  a  narrow 
peninsula. 

Here  the  small  company,  engaged  in  this  cele- 
brated and  rash  expedition,  retreated,  with  the 
savages  on  their  front  and  flank,  and  the  waters 
on  their  right  and  rear,  and  continued  the  work 
of  death,  till  the  enemy,  learning  too  late  that 
the  desperation  of  the  few  is  mightier  than  the 
courage  of  the  many,  retired,  leaving  the  survi- 
vors of  the  fight  to  enjoy  a  triumph  gained  by  the 
loss  of  more  than  half  their  number. 

It  is  not  by  the  inconsiderable  forces  engaged 
in  this  battle,  that  we  are  to  estimate  its  conse- 
quences. It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  In- 
dians, irritated  by  a  long  series  of  injuries,  and 
with  a  strong  effort  to  stem  the  torrent  of  deso- 
lation, which  was  sweeping  over  their  hopes, 
had  dug  up  the  hatchet,  and,  to  the  hardships  of 
a  settlement  in  the  wilderness,  were  added  the 
horrors  of  a  ruthless  warfare. 

The  pilgrim  of  those  days  listened,  in  the  still 
watches  of  the  night,  for  the  footfall  of  the  inva- 
ders ;   the  musket  was  the  companion  of  his  toils 
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and  of  his  pillow,  and  too  often  the  fierce  yells 
of  unsparing  foes  came  on  the  silence,  and  the 
flames  rose  from  his  dwelling,  and  his  children 
were  murdered,  and  himself  carried  into  captivi- 
ty, to  expire  in  the  tortures  inflicted  in  the  sport- 
iveness  of  cruelty. 

The  defeat  of  a  hundred  was,  to  them,  even 
as  the  slaughter  of  the  thousands,  on  the  blood- 
stained field  of  Waterloo,  to  the  conqueror  of 
Europe.  It  broke  their  spirit,  and  from  that 
hour  the  star  of  the  nation  grew  pale,  till  it  went 
out  in  darkness. 

When  Ave  stood  upon  the  battle-ground,  the 
sun  was  just  setting,  and  the  thoughts  that  press- 
ed upon  the  mind  were  many  and  melancholy. 
He  went  down  as  calmly  on  the  eve  of  that  long 
day  of  carnage — the  winds  sighed  as  mournfully 
through  the  evergreens  of  the  forest — the  waters 
curled  as  gently — the  murmur  that  came  on  the 
departing  twilight  was  as  sad — and  the  woods 
waved  with  a  motion  as  graceful  as  they  now  do. 

But,  then,  the  last  rays  of  fading  light  fell  on 
eyes  that  were  soon  to  be  closed  in  eternal  dark- 
ness— the  breeze  mingled  its  solemn  wail  with 
the  groans  of  the  dying  soldier — the  waters  roll- 
ed along,  stained  with  the  red  current  of  life, 
and  the  trees  shaded  the  cold  corses  of  the  slain. 

All  around  was  so  calm  and  still,  that  it  were 
an  insult  to  nature  to  make  so  lovely  a  solitude 
the  scene  of  contention,  and  to  offer  human  sac- 
rifices on  the  purpled  altar  of  violence.  The 
sounds  of  merriment,  the  rejoicing  of  mirth,  the 
pleasant  song,  or  the  sprightly  dance,  were  more 
in  harmony  with  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  spot, 
than  the  rude  confusion  of  warfare,  and  the  deso- 
lation of  slaughter. 

It  was  well  that  the  floods  had  come,  and  wash- 
ed the  soil  from  the  red  stains,  and  the  storms 
had  spread  out  the  white  sands  over  the  spot 
where  they  had  fought.  A  hundred  years  have 
gone  by,  and,  as  yet,  no  monument  has  been  rais- 
ed to  preserve  to  posterity  the  memory  of  the 
place  of  the  combat. 

The  gratitude  of  a  century  has  done  nothing 
to  perpetuate  the  names  of  those  who  have  added 
to  the  inheritance  of  our  honors.  Long  after 
the  warriors  had  fallen,  and  after  the  eagle  and 
the  wolf  had  been  gorged  with  their  mortal  re- 
mains, the  scattered  relics  were  gathered,  and 
buried  at  the  foot  of  an  aged  pine. 

The  fire  has  since  scathed  its  branches,  and 
blasted  its  verdure ;  the  trunk  has  decayed,  and 
each  traveller  carries  away  a  fragment  from  its 
stump  as  a  memento  of  his  visit ;  so  that,  ere 
long,  no  mark  will  remain  to  distinguish  the 
graves  of  the  fallen,  and  to  warn  us  that  we  do 
not  profane,  with  our  footsteps,  the  earth  which 
covers  their  lowly  beds. 

WASHINGTON'S   LIKENESS. 

At  Harper's  Ferry,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
wonderful  likeness  of  Washington,  formed  in  the 
stupendous  rocks  which  overhang  the  Potomac. 
It  is  situated  high  up  the  promontory,  on  the  Ma- 
ryland side  of  the  river,  looking  northward. 
When  you  are  in  front  of  the  hotel,  on  the  main 


street,  it  may  be  easily  discerned  by  directing 
your  vision  to  a  yellow  patch  in  the  rocks  oppo- 
site, just  above  which  the  profile  is  tolerably 
large.  The  nose,  lips,  and  chin,  are  admirably 
formed,  and  bear  the  semblance  of  studied  art. 
The  forehead  is  obscure — yet  there  is  sufficient 
to  convey  to  the  mind  a  just  idea  of  the  noble 
form  and  dignified  carriage,  with  the  mildness 
of  feature,  which  the  original  possessed  so  pre- 
eminently as  to  inspire  all  men  with  a  profound 
reverence  toward  this  august  personage.  When 
the  sun  is  near  the  meridian,  the  profile  shows 
to  advantage,  and  the  landing  place  affords  the 
best  view. 


GENEROSITY  OF  LA  FAYETTE. 

In  the  year  1787,  there  was  a  destructive  fire 
in  Boston,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  -want.  The  Mar- 
quis La  Fayette,  who  was  then  in  France,  having 
heard  of  the  calamity,  immediately  wrote  to  his 
friend,  Samuel  Breck,  of  Boston,  expressing  hia 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  and  directing  him  to 
draw  a  bill  on  him  for  300  pounds  sterling,  to 
be  applied  towards  their  relief.  The  bill  was 
accordingly  drawn,  and  the  money  was  received, 
and  applied  according  to  his  directions. 

Mr.  Breck's  son  still  preserves  this  letter  as 
a  precious  memorial  of  the  philanthropy  and 
American  feeling  of  La  Fayette. 

This  American  feeling  has  indeed  been  mani- 
fested throughout  his  whole  life.  His  only  son 
bears  the  name  of  George  Washington,  and  his 
two  daughters  are  called  Carolina  and  Virginia. 


DISINTERESTEDNESS    OF    LA   FA- 
YETTE. 

In  1803,  the  American  Congress  granted  to 
General  La  Fayette  11,520  acres  of  land,  in 
what  was  then  called  the  Territory  of  Orleans  j 
but  by  some  inadvertency,  a  portion  of  the  same 
land  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  Corporation 
of  New  Orleans.  La  Fayette  was  advised  to 
bring  forward  his  claim ;  and  eminent  lawyers 
assured  him  it  was  perfectly  legal.  However, 
he  promptly  directed  his  agent  to  relinquish  the 
entry,  observing,  "  I  cannot  consent  even  to  in- 
quire into  the  validity  of  my  title.  It  was  gra- 
tuitously bestowed  by  Congress,  and  it  is  for 
them  to  say  what  was  given.  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  think  of  entering  into  litigation  with  any 
public  body  in  the  United  States."  On  this 
tract,  so  generously  and  delicately  relinquished, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
is  now  built;  and  the  value  is  impartially  esti- 
mated at  4  or  500.000  dollars. 


THE  STAMP  ACT. 

At  the  time  of  that  disastrous  warfare,  in 
which  Washington  rose  upoivthe  ruins  of  the  in- 
cautious Braddock,  resolutions  had  passed  the 
British  parliament  for  laying  a  stamp-duty  in 
America;  but  they  were  not  followed  immedi- 
ately by  any  legislative  act.    The  declaratory 
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opinion  of  that  body  met  no  opposition,  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  because  "  the  omnipotence 
of  parliament  "  was  then  a  familiar  phrase:  but, 
afterwards,  when  the  measure  was  examined,  it 
was  better  understood,  and  constitutional  objec- 
tions were  urged  by  many  sagacious  statesmen, 
both  in  England  and  America-  But,  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  reasons  offered  against  this 
unjust  and  hazardous  experiment,  George  Gren- 
ville,  impelled  by  a  partiality  for  a  long  cherish- 
ed scheme,  in  the  following  year,  1765,  again 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons  this  unpopu- 
lar bill,  and  succeeded  in  its  enactment.  By 
this,  the  instruments  of  writing  in  daily  use 
amongst  a  commercial  people,  were  to  be  null 
and  void,  unless  executed  on  paper  or  parchment 
stamped  with  a  specific  duty.  Law  documents 
and  leases,  articles  of  apprenticeship  and  con- 
tracts, protests  and  bills  of  sale,  newspapers  and 
advertisements,  almanacs  and  pamphlets, — all, 
must  contribute  to  the  British  treasury. 

When  the  measure  was  examined,  Charles 
Townshend  delivered  a  speech  in  its  favor;  in 
concluding  whicli,  "  Will  these  Americans,"  he 
said,  "  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished 
by  our  indulgence,  till  they  are  grown  up  to  a 
degree  of  strength  and  opulence,  and  protected 
by  our  arms ;  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their 
mite,  to  relieve  us  from  the  weight  of  that  heavy 
burden  under  which  we  bel  " — "  They,  planted 
by  your  care!"  replied  colonel  Barre:  "No; 
they  were  planted  by  your  oppressions.  They 
fled  from  tyranny,  to  an  uncultivated,  unhospita- 
ble  country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to 
all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable ; 
and,  amongst  others,  to  the  cruelty  of  a  savage 
foe,  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  will  take  it  upon  me 
to  say,  the  most  formidable,  people,  on  the  face 
of  this  earth:  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of 
true  English  liberty,  they  met  all  hardships  with 
pleasure,  compared  with  what  they  had  suffered 
in  their  own  country,  from  the  hands  of  those 
that  should  have  been  their  friends.  They, 
nourished  by  your  indulgence  !  They  grew  up 
by  your  neglect.  As  soon  as  you  began  to  ex- 
tend your  care,  that  care  was  displayed  in  send- 
ing persons  to  rule  them,  in  one  department  and 
another,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of 
deputies  to  some  members  of  this  house ;  sent  to 
spy  out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  ac- 
tions, and  to  prey  upon  their  substance:  men, 
whose  behavior,  on  many  occasions,  has  caused 
the  blood  of  those  sons  of  freedom  to  recoil  with- 
in them:  men  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of 
justice — some,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad, 
by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape  being 
brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their 
own.  They,  protected  by  your  arms  !  They 
have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence,  have 
exerted  a  valor  amidst  their  constant  and  labo- 
rious industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country,  whose 
frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior 
parts  yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your  emolu- 
ment. And,  believe  me,  that  the  same  spirit  of 
freedom  which  actuated  these  people  at  first,  will 
accompany  them  still: — but,  prurience  forbids  me 
to  explain  myself  further.     God  knows,  I  do  not, 


at  this  time,  speak  from  any  motives  of  party 
heat.  I  deliver  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my 
heart.  However  superior  to  me,  in  general 
knowledge  and  experience,  the  respectable  body 
of  this  house  may  be,  yet,  I  claim  to  know  more 
of  America  than  most  of  you ;  having  seen  that 
country,  and  been  conversant  with  its  people. 
They  are,  I  believe,  as  truly  loyal  as  any  sub- 
jects the  king  has;  but  a  people  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever 
they  should  be  violated.  But  the  subject  is  too 
delicate:   I  will  say  no  more." 

The  night  after  the  bill  passed,  Dr.  Franklin 
wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Thomson,  "  The  sun  of 
liberty  is  set;  you  must  light  up  the  candles  of 
industry  and  economy." — Mr.  Thomson  answer- 
ed: "I  was  apprehensive  that  other  lights  would 
be  the  consequence,  and  I  foresee  the  opposition 
that  will  be  made." — Grimshaw, 


REPEAL  OF  THE  STAMP  ACT, 

Notwithstanding  that  the  stamp  law  was  to 
have  operated  from  the  first  of  November,  yet 
legal  proceedings  in  the  courts  were  carried  on 
as  before:  vessels  entered  and  departed  without 
stamped  papers:  printers  boldly  circulated  their 
newspapers,  and,  in  most  departments,  business 
was  conducted,  by  common  consent,  in  defiance 
of  the  parliament,  as  if  no  stamp  act  was  in  ex- 
istence. The  people  of  Philadelphia,  and,  after 
them,  nearly  all  the  commercial  portion  of  Eng- 
lish America,  prohibited  lawyers  from  instituting 
any  action  for  money  due  to  an  inhabitant  of 
England.  Nor  was  their  determined  spirit  of 
opposition  confined  to  a  mere  defensive  means  of 
parliamentary  defeat.  Still  further  measures 
were  adopted.  Associations  were  formed  against 
importing  British  manufactures,  until  that  law 
should  be  repealed;  which,  by  throwing  many 
thousands  in  the  mother  country  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  depriving  her  merchants  of  the  usual 
benefits  attending  extensive  orders,  made  it  the 
interest  of  both  classes  in  England  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  Americans. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  British 
goods,  the  colonists  applied  with  diligence  to  do- 
mestic manufactures:  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
wool,  they  abstained  from  eating  lamb:  and  to 
form  a  barrier  against  the  enforcement  of  the  ob- 
noxious act,  they  resolved  to  protect,  by  force  of 
arms,  all  who  should  be  in  danger  from  resistance 

Conduct  so  magnanimous  and  firm  had  the 
desired  effect.  Warm  discussions  followed  in 
the  British  parliament.  The  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, much  esteemed  for  his  sincerity  and  the 
vigor  of  his  genius,  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  in  the  room  of  George  Grenville; 
and  General  Conway  was  called  to  fill  the  place 
of  colonial  secretary.  Anxiously  desirous  to 
obtain  a  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  taxes,  the 
new  administration  employed  the  opinion  and 
authority  of  Dr.  Franklin;  who,  as  agent  for 
some  of  the  colonies,  was  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  commons;  and,  in  that  pungent 
manner,  characteristic  of  his  superior  mind,  gave 
extensive  information,  which  served  greatly  to 
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remove  prejudices,  and  promote  a  disposition 
friendly  to  a  repeal.  The  ablest  speakers  in 
both  houses  denied  the  justice  of  taxing  the  col- 
onies. "  You  have  no  right,"  said  William 
Pitt,  "to  tax  America.  I  rejoice  that  she  has 
resisted.  Three  millions  of  people,  so  lost  to 
every  sense  of  virtue,  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to 
be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to 
make  slaves  of  all  the  rest."  The  opposition 
could  not  be  withstood:  the  repeal  was  carried 
in  March ;  an  event  which  caused  great  joy  in 
England.  The  ships  in  the  river  Thames  dis- 
played their  colors,  and  the  city  was  illuminated. 
In  America,  the  homespun  clothes  were  presented 
to  the  poor,  and  orders  for  British  goods  were 
given  more  extensively  than  ever. 


FRANKLIN'S  TOAST. 

Long  after  Washington's  victories  over  the 
French  and  English,  had  made  his  name  fa- 
miliar to  all  Europe,  Dr.  Franklin  chanced  to 
dine  with  the  English  and  French  ambassadors, 
when,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  the  words,  the 
following  toasts  were  drunk.  By  the  British 
ambassador.  "  England — the  sun  whose  bright 
beams  enlighten  and  fructify  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth."  The  French  ambassador, 
glowing  with  national  pride,  but  too  polite  to  dis- 
pute the  previous  toast,  drank,  "  France — the 
moon,  whose  mild,  steady,  and  cheering  rays 
are  the  delight  of  all  nations:  consoling  them  in 
darkness,  and  making  their  dreariness  beauti- 
ful." Doctor  Franklin  then  arose,  and,  with  his 
usual  dignified  simplicity,  said,  "  George  Wash- 
ington— the  Joshua,  who  commanded  the  sun 
and  moon  to  stand  still;  and  they  obeyed 
him." 


GEN.  LA  FAYETTE. 

The  General  was  dining  with  his  family  cir- 
cle at  Alexandria,  when  the  landlord  of  the  ho- 
tel entered,  and  whispered  to  Mr.  C.  that  a  very 
old  revolutionary  soldier,  from  Delaware,  wish- 
ed to  see  the  General.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
old  man,  had  travelled  a  great  way,  they  had 
given  him  a  dinner,  and  he  awaited  an  audience. 
"  Show  him  in,"  was  the  reply:  "  the  General 
is  always  at  home  to  his  ancient  comrades." 
Respectfully  assisted  by  the  landlord,  the  vete- 
ran entered  the  room.  «  Your  servant,  Gener- 
al ;  an  old  man's  blessing  be  with  you.  They 
call  you  old;  but  you  are  quite  a  boy  to  me.  I 
am  ninety  six.  You  are  much  altered,  truly, 
since  I  saw  you  at  Brandywine — ah  !  there  was 
hot  work  there.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you. 
I  have  travelled  all  the  way  from  Wilmington 
on  foot.  Sure,  some  kind  gentlemen  offered  to 
pay  the  old  fellow's  passage  in  the  stage;  but  no 
— I  have  always  marched,  and  I  can  march  still; 
though  I  am  in  pretty  quick  steps  to  the  grave. 
The.  si  glit  of  you  brings  the  remembrance  of  for- 
mer times.  Do  you  recollect  that  when  a  de- 
serter fired  at  you  in  New  Jersey,  you,  sergeant 
Pierce,  and  I,  caught  the  rascal  1  Do  you  re- 
member Jemmy,  the  Rover  1  poor  Jemmy,  he 


was  a  half  witty  body  and  full  of  his  jokes,  but 
he  could  never  stand  fire.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can army  thought  I  was  a  man  who  couid.  You 
remember  old  Allen,  of  Delaware.  We  were 
distantly  related.  The  McLeans  were  never 
famous  for  turning  their  backs  on  any  enemy." 
Here  La  Fayette  filled  a  glass  of  wine,  saying, 
"  Drink  with  me,  my  good  friend;  here  is  your 
health."  The  veteran  took  the  glass,  bowed 
his  acknowledgments,  and  attempted  to  raise  it 
to  his  lips ;  but  the  palsied  hand  of  extreme  age 
refused  to  do  its  office.  The  wine  was  nearly 
all  spilled;  but  the  little  that  remained,  served 
to  warm  his  heart,  as  though  he  had  quaffed 
"  long  and  deep."  The  soldier  continued,  "  I 
am  a  very  poor  man,  and  must  beg  a  pair  of 
shoes  to  set  me  home ;  these  are  worn  out  in 
my  long  journey."  La  Fayette  arose,  and  tak- 
ing the  arm  of  the  veteran,  hurried  him  into  his 
chamber  and  shut  the  door.  They  soon  returned ; 
the  last  of  the  Revolutionary  Generals,  whom 
assembled  senates  had  risen  to  honor,  support- 
ing the  poor  old  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
"Farewell,  my  good  friend,"  said  he:  "may 
Heaven  bless  you."  The  McLean  would  have 
answered;  his  lips  moved,  but  gave  forth  no 
sound;  his  eyes,  whose  lustre  nearly  a  hundred 
years  had  dimmed,  alone  spoke  the  language  of 
his  heart.  All  who  were  present  attended  him  to 
the  door,  and  bade  farewell  to  the  hero  of  ninety- 


WILLIAM  PENN'S  TREATY. 

The  treaty  which  William  Penn  made  with 
the  numerous  Pennsylvania  tribes,  seated  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  great  elm  tree  at  Ken- 
sington, has  been  more  praised  than  any  other 
treaty  ever  was.  "  This,"  says  Voltaire,  "  was 
the  only  treaty  between  Indians  and  christians 
that  Avas  not  ratified  by  an  oath ;  and  it  is  the 
only  one  that  never  was  broken."  During  the 
first  American  war,  the  British  General  Sim- 
coe  was  quartered  at  Kensington,  and  he  so 
much  respected  the  elm  under  which  this  famous 
treaty  was  made,  that  when  his  soldiers  were 
cutting  down  every  tree  they  could  find,  for  fire- 
wood, he  placed  a  sentinel  beneath  it,  that  not 
one  of  its  branches  might  be  touched.  A  few 
years  since,  it  was  blown  down,  when  cups, 
boxes,  &c.  were  made  from  its  wood,  to  be  kept 
as  memorials  of  it.  The  roll  of  parchment  con- 
taining the  treaty,  was  shown  by  the  Mingoes, 
Shawanese,  and  other  Indians,  to  Governor 
Keith,  at  a  conference  in  1722.  Their  vener- 
ation for  William  Penn  is  so  great,  that  to  this 
day  the  garb  and  language  of  a  Quaker  is  a  sure 
passport  to  their  respect  and  confidence. 


JOHN    HANCOCK. 

During  the  siege  at  Boston,  General  Wash- 
ington consulted  Congress  upon  the  propriety 
of  bombarding  the  town  of  Boston.  Mr.  Han- 
cock was  the  President  of  Congress.  After 
General  Washington's  letter  was  read,  a  solemn 
silence  ensued.     This  was  broken  by  a  member 
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making  a  motion  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  in  order 
that  Mr.  Hancock  might  give  his  opinion  upon 
the  important  subject,  as  he  was  deeply  interest- 
ed from  having  all  his  estate  in  Boston.  After 
he  left  the  chair,  he  addressed  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  following 
words:  "  It  is  true,  Sir,  nearly  all  the  proper- 
ty I  have  in  the  world  is  in  houses  and  other 
real  estate  in  the  town  of  Boston ;  but  if  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  British  army  from  it,  and  the  lib- 
erties of  our  country  require  their  being  burnt 
to  ashes — issue  the  order  for  that  purpose 
immediately  !  " 

y         BOSTON  MASSACRE. 

Such  was  the  state  of  irritation  in  Boston  in 
the  spring  of  1770,  that  quarrels  occurred  almost 
everyday,  between  the  soldiers  and  the  populace. 
On  the  second  of  March,  as  one  of  the  British 
soldiers  was  going  by  the  shop  of  one  Gray,  a 
rope-maker,  he  was  beaten  severely.  He  ran 
off,  but  returned  with  some  of  his  comrades,  and 
the  soldiers  and  rope-makers  fell  together  by  the 
ears  in  good  earnest.  The  latter  got  the  worst 
of  it.  The  people  were  now  more  angry  than 
ever.  A  great  tumult  broke  out,  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
March.  The  mob,  armed  with  clubs,  ran  toward 
King  Street,  now  State  Street,  crying,  "  Let  us 
drive  out  these  rascals  !  They  have  no  business 
here  !  Drive  them  out !  Drive  out  the  rascals  !  " 
About  this  time,  some  one  cried  out,  that  the 
town  had  been  set  on  fire.  Then  the  bells  rang, 
and  the  crowd  became  greater,  and  more  noisy ; 
they  rushed  furiously  to  the  custom-house,  and, 
seeing  an  English  soldier  stationed  there,  shout- 
ed, "Kill  him!  kill  him!"  The  people  at- 
tacked him  with  snow-balls,  pieces  of  ice,  and 
whatever  they  could  find.  The  sentinel  called 
for  the  guard,  and  Captain  Preston  sent  a  cor- 
poral with  a  few  soldiers  to  defend  him.  They 
marched  with  their  guns  loaded,  and  the  Captain 
followed  them.  They  met  a  crowd  of  the  peo- 
ple, led  on  by  a  giant  of  a  negro,  named  Attucks  ; 
they  brandished  their  clubs,  and  pelted  the  sol- 
diers with  snow-balls,  abused  them  with  all  man- 
ner of  harsh  words,  shouted  in  their  faces,  sur- 
rounded them,  and  challenged  them  to  fire.  They 
even  rushed  upon  the  points  of  the  bayonets. 
The  soldiers  stood  like  statues,  the  bells  ringing, 
and  the  mob  pressing  upon  them.  At  last,  At- 
tucks, with  twelve  of  his  men,  began  to  strike 
upon  their  muskets  with  clubs,  and  cried  out  to 
the  multitude,  "  Do  n't  be  afraid  !  They  dare 
not  fire — the  miserable  cowards  !  Kill  the  ras- 
cals !  Crush  them  under  foot !  "  Attucks  lifted 
his  arm  against  Captain  Preston,  and  seized  up- 
on a  bayonet.  "  They  dare  not  fire  !  "  shouted 
the  mob  again.  At  this  instant,  the  firing  began. 
The  negro  dropped  dead  upon  the  ground.  The 
Boldiers  fired  twice  more.  Three  men  were  kill- 
ed, and  others  were  wounded.  The  mob  dis- 
persed, but  soon  returned  to  carry  off  the  bodies. 
The  whole  town  was  now  in  an  uproar.  Thou- 
sands of  men,  women  and  children,  rushed  through 


the  streets.  The  sound  of  drums,  and  cries  of 
"  To  arms  !  to  arms  ! "  were  heard  from  all 
quarters.  The  soldiers  who  had  fired  on  the 
people,  were  arrested,  and  the  governor,  at  last, 
persuaded  the  multitude  to  go  home  quietly.  The 
troops  were  ordered  off  to  Castle  William  the 
next  morning.  The  three  slain  citizens  were 
buried  with  great  ceremony,  on  the  8th ;  the 
shops  were  all  closed;  while  the  bells  in  Boston, 
and  the  towns  around,  were  all  tolling.  The 
bodies  were  followed  to  the  church-yard,  from 
King  Street,  through  the  city,  by  a  long  file  of 
coaches,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  people  on 
foot.  The  soldiers  were  soon  after  tried.  Two 
were  condemned  and  imprisoned;  six  of  them 
were  acquitted,  much  to  the  honor  of  the  jury, 
and  of  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  who 
pleaded  for  them.  The  irritated  and  unreason- 
able populace  would  have  torn  the  soldiers  in 
pieces,  if  they  could  have  had  their  way. 

Goodrich. 


THE  FIVE  NATIONS. 

The  interior  of  the  country  of  New  York  was 
originally  inhabited  by  five  nations,  called  the 
Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneydas,  and 
Mohawks.  These  nations  were  friendly  to 
the  English  colonies,  and  being  very  power- 
ful, they  protected  the  inhabitants  from  the 
French  settlements  in  Canada.  At  length  the 
French  governor,  De  La  Barre,  being  afraid  of 
these  Indian  tribes,  raised  an  army  of  seventeen 
hundred  men,  and  went  against  them.  But  his 
troops  suffered  very  much  from  hardship  and  sick- 
ness, and  many  of  them  died.  Being  surrounded 
by  his  enemies,  he  was  now  obliged  to  ask  peace 
of  the  savages,  whom  he  had  come  to  destroy. 
He  sent  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  request- 
ing them  to  come  and  see  him,  and  three  of  them 
came.  A  circle  was  formed,  consisting  of  the 
French  officers  and  chiefs,  and  then  De  La  Barre 
addressed  the  chief  of  the  Onondagas  as  follows: 
— "  Chief,  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  I  am 
sent  to  this  country  by  a  great  king,  who  com- 
mands many  armies.  He  is  good  to  his  friends, 
but  he  is  terrible  to  his  enemies.  What  are  ye — 
his  friends  or  his  enemies  1  I  tell  you  that  ye 
are  his  enemies.  You  protect  the  English,  and 
you  fight  for  them.  You  have  made  a  league 
with  them  for  peace  and  war.  You  have  led 
them  into  the  country,  and  shown  them  the 
trading-grounds  of  the  French,  and  now  they 
carry  away  the  furs  which  the  French  ought  to 
get.  Such  is  your  conduct,  and  that  of  the  Five 
Nations;  and  what  shall  the  king  my  master  do 
to  you  for  these  things  1  He  can  send  an  army 
into  this  hind,  that  shall  scatter  your  tribes,  as 
the  dry  leaves  of  autumn  are  scattered  by  the 
whirlwind  ;  and  this  he  will  do,  unless  you  change 
your  conduct,  and  instead  of  enemies  become  his 
friends."  Garrangula,  the  Onondaga  chief, 
knew  perfectly  well  the  distress  of  the  French 
army.  He  therefore  heard  this  haughty  speech 
with  contempt.  After  walking  six  times  around 
the  circle,  he  made  the  following  reply,  in  which 
you  will  perceive  he  calls  De  La  Barre  Yonnon^- 
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dio,  and  the  English  governor  Corlear.  "  Yon- 
nondio, I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are 
with  me  honor  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finish- 
ed your  speech;  I  now  begin  mine.  My  words 
make  haste  to  reach  your  ears ;  hearken  to  them. 
Yonnondio,  you  must  have  believed,  when  you 
left  Quebec,  that  the  sun  had  consumed  all  the 
forests  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to 
the  French ;  or  that  the  great  lakes  had  over- 
flown their  banks  and  surrounded  our  castles, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of 
them.  Yes,  Yonnondio,  you  must  have  dreamed 
so;  and  the  curiosity  of  so  great  a  wonder  has 
brought  you  so  far.  Now  you  are  undeceived; 
for  I,  and  the  warriors  here  present,  are  come 
to  assure  you  that  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onon- 
dagas,  Oneydas,  and  Mohawks,  are  yet  alive. 
I  thank  you,  in  their  name,  for  bringing  back 
into  their  country  the  pipe  of  peace,  which  your 
predecessor  received  from  their  hands.  It  was 
happy  for  you  that  you  left  under  ground  that 
murdering  hatchet  which  has  been  so  often  dyed 
in  the  blood  of  the  French.  Hear,  Yonnondio, 
I  do  not  sleep;  I  have  my  eyes  open;  and  the 
sun  which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great 
captain  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  soldiers, 
who  speaks  as  if  he  was  dreaming.  He  says 
that  he  only  came  to  smoke  the  great  pipe  of 
peace  with  the  Onondagas.  But  Garrangula 
says,  that  he  sees  the  contrary;  that  it  Avas  to 
knock  them  on  the  head,  if  sickness  had  not 
weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  We  carried 
the  English  to  our  lakes,  to  trade  with  the  Uta- 
wawas,  and  Quatoghies,  as  the  Adisomdoes 
brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to  carry  on  a 
trade  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are 
born  free ;  we  neither  depend  on  Yonnondio,  nor 
Corlear.  We  may  go  when  we  please,  and  buy 
and  sell  what  we  please.  If  your  allies  are  your 
slaves,  use  them  as  such;  command  them  to  re- 
ceive no  other  but  your  people.  Hear,  Yonnon- 
dio ;  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Na- 
tions. When  they  buried  the  hatchet  at  Cada- 
racai,  in  the  middle  of  the  fort,  they  planted  the 
tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place,  to  be  there  care- 
fully preserved,  that  instead  of  a  retreat  for  sol- 
diers, the  fort  might  be  a  rendezvous  for  mer- 
chants- Take  care  that  the  many  soldiers  who 
appear  there,  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace,  and 
prevent  it  from  covering  your  country  and  ours 
with  its  branches.  I  assure  you  that  our  war- 
riors shall  dance  under  its  leaves,  and  will  never 
dig  up  the  hatchet  to  cut  it  down,  till  their  bro- 
ther Yonnondio  or  Corlear  shall  invade  the  coun- 
try which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  an- 
cestors." De  La  Barre  heard  this  scornful 
speech  with  shame  and  rage.  But  knowing  his 
weakness,  he  was  obliged  to  make  peace.  Not 
long  after  another  French  governor  went  against 
these  Indians  with  a  still  larger  army  than  that 
of  De  La  Barre.  But  the  cunning  Indians  con- 
cealed themselves  till  the  French  were  near,  and 
then  suddenly  fell  upon  his  army,  and  obliged 
him  to  retreat  out  of  their  country.  These  wars 
made  the  Five  Nations  hate  the  French,  and  at- 
tached them  to  the  English  colonies. 

Goodrich. 


MR.  CHESTER. 

The  following  incident  happened  at  Wethers- 
field,  a  few  years  after  that  place  was  settled. 
A  very  respectable  man  lived  there,  whose  name 
was  Chester.  One  day  he  went  into  the  woods, 
to  see  about  his  cattle.  By  and  by,  he  set  out 
to  return,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  lost 
his  way.  He  wandered  about  for  a  great  while, 
hoping  every  moment  to  get  out  of  the  woods ; 
but  the  further  he  went,  the  thicker  were  the 
trees,  and  the  deeper  was^the  forest.  He  now 
grew  very  anxious,  for  the  night  was  approach- 
ing. He  hallooed  and  shouted  for  help,  but  no 
one  came.  At  length  it  was  night,  and  the  for- 
est all  around  was  covered  with  darkness.  The 
wanderer  listened,  but  he  could  hear  no  human 
voice;  he  could  hear  only  the  howling  of  wild 
beasts.  He  climbed  a  tree,  and  there  he  remain- 
ed in  great  anxiety  till  morning.  Worn  out  with 
watching  and  fatigue,  and  faint  for  want  of  food, 
Mr.  Chester  still  made  exertions  to  escape.  He 
ascended  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  there  he  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  the  country  all  around.  But  it 
was  one  boundless  forest  on  all  sides.  He  was 
now  in  the  greatest  distress.  The  weather  was 
cloudy:  he  could  not  see  the  sun,  so  as  to  direct 
his  course,  and  he  had  no  hope  but  to  lie  down, 
and  perish  in  the  wilderness.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment, his  ear  caught  a  distant  sound.  He  lis- 
tened attentively;  it  was  the  beat  of  a  drum. 
He  heard  a  shout  and  a  call.  He  answered,  and 
soon  he  was  in  the  arms  of  his  friends,  who  had 
come  in  search  of  him.  The  people  of  Wethers- 
field  had  felt  great  anxiety  for  his  absence,  and 
imagining  that  he  was  lost  in  the  woods,  the  men 
had  set  out  in  various  directions  to  look  for  him. 
By  this  means  he  was  discovered,  and  taken  back 
to  his  family.  His  grave-stone  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  burying-ground  at  Wethersfield.  The 
place  where  he  was  lost  is  called  Mount  Lamen 
tation. —  Goodrich. 


THE  TRAVELLERS. 

Two  persons  were  travelling  on  horseback 
through  the  woods  near  Rochester  in  winter, 
guided  only  by  a  horse  path.  The  snow  had  re- 
cently fallen  to  a  great  depth,  and  they  at  length 
lost  their  way.  They  undertook  to  retrace  their 
steps,  but  night  came  on,  while  they  were  still 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  They  knew  they  were 
a  considerable  distance  from  any  settlement,  and 
had  no  hope  of  reaching  a  house  during  the  night. 
It  therefore  became  apparent  that  they  must  spend 
it  in  the  woods.  But  as  the  sun  went  down,  the 
cold  increased,  and  in  a  short  lime  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly severe.  The  horses  were  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  the  travellers  began  to  fear  that 
they  should  be  frozen.  They  looked  about  for 
the  shelter  of  a  rock,  or  some  other  place,  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  presented  itself.  Their  sit- 
uation was  now  alarming;  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed, and  to  remain  idle,  was  certain  death.  At 
length,  one  of  them  recollected  that  he  had  a  small 
tinder-box  in  his  pocket.  This  he  took  out,  and 
the  travellers  set  about  making  preparations  to 
build  a  fire  with  great  alacrity.     They  got  to- 
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gether  the  bark  of  some  trees,  and  some  dry 
branches ;  they  then  began  to  prepare  the  tinder- 
box,  but  on  examining  it,  the  tinder  was  entirely 
gone.  There  was,  however,  in  the  box  a  small 
piece  of  linen  rag,  the  edges  of  which  were  burnt. 
These  edges  were  carefully  rolled  together,  and 
with  a  trembling  hand,  the  sparks  of  fire  were 
struck  upon  them.  Again  and  again  the  effort 
was  made,  but  without  success.  With  feelings 
of  the  deepest  anxiety  the  travellers  bent  over 
the  box.  Life  and  death  were  on  the  issue.  If 
the  spark  caught,  they  were  safe ;  if  not,  they 
must  perish.  To  such  a  narrow  point  is  human 
fortune  often  reduced.  The  flint  is  now  struck 
with  greater  force.  The  fire  descends  in  a  show- 
er, but  without  avail.  Again,  again,  and  again 
they  make  the  trial,  and  they  are  on  the  point  of 
giving  themselves  up  in  despair.  Another  blow 
is  struck ;  it  is  caught  by  the  tinder,  and  a  match 
is  lighted ;  some  small  fibres  of  wood  are  set  on 
fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  travellers  are 
warming  themselves  by  a  bright  blaze  !  Here 
they  remained  during  the  night.  In  the  morning, 
they  mounted  their  horses,  and  reached  the  place 
of  their  destination  in  safety. 

THE  BUCCANEERS. 

The  history  of  the  West  Indies  would  be  in- 
complete if  it  did  not  include  an  account  of  a 
very  extraordinary  set  of  men,  called  Buccaneers, 
who  lived  by  robbery  upon  the  land  and  sea,  be- 
tween the  year  1630  and  1700.  They  at  first 
inhabited  the  island  of  Tortuga  and  a  part  of 
Hispaniola.  Some  remained  at  home  to  culti- 
vate the  land,  and  hunt  wild  animals;  while  the 
rest  put  to  sea,  and  captured  such  vessels  as  they 
fell  in  with.  The  origin  of  this  strange  society 
was  this.  When  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
found  that  the  Spaniards  were  getting  immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  in  America,  they  all 
became  anxious  to  share  in  the  rich  harvest. 
The  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese 
sent  out  expeditions  to  the  New  World,  as  it 
was  called,  for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries, 
founding  colonies,  and  getting  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  Spaniards  thought  that 
all  America  belonged  to  them,  because  Columbus 
had  first  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  it, 
in  the  name  of  their  king.  Accordingly,  they 
looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  all  the  expeditions 
sent  by  other  nations:  they  captured  their  ves- 
sels, murdered  the  settlers,  and  visited  with  fire 
and  slaughter,  all  who  sought  to  share  in  the 
spoil.  Some  French  people  had  settled  in  the 
little  island  of  St.  Christophers,  and  the  colo- 
ny was  advancing  rapidly,  when  the  Spaniards 
came  upon  them,  killed  a  great  many  of  the 
men,  and  drove  the  rest  away.  Burning  with 
revenge,  those  who  escaped  entered  some  Dutch 
vessels  which  were  cruising  against  the  Span- 
iards. These  were  very  successful,  and  load- 
ed their  ships  with  gold  and  silver,  which  they 
took  from  Spanish  ships.  Some  merchants  in 
France  heard  of  all  this,  and  determined  to 
make  a  regular  business  of  cruising  against  the 
Spaniards-     Accordingly,  they  sent  out  a  num- 


ber of  people  for  this  purpose,  who  established 
themselves  at  Tortuga  and  Hispaniola,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before.  This  took  place  about  the 
year  1632.  They  were  called  Buccaneers,  be- 
cause they  roasted  animals  for  food  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  Islands 
roasted  their  prisoners;  a  process  which  the  lat- 
ter called  boucaner.  For  near  fifty  years,  these 
Buccaneers  continued  to  live  upon  the  islands-; 
some  scouring  the  seas  for  plunder,  and  some 
subsisting  by  the  chase.  But  they  were  often 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  hatred  to- 
Avard  that  nation  was  thus  increased.  At  length, 
the  success  of  Pierre  Le  Grand,  a  famous  French 
pirate,  reached  their  ears.  With  twentyeight 
desperate  men,  in  an  open  boat,  he  attacked  a 
large  Spanish  ship  Avhich  lay  at  anchor,  near  the 
Bahama  Islands,  and  after  a  short  struggle,  cap- 
tured her.  He  then  kept  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
sailors,  sunk  his  own  boat,  and  sailed  off  to 
France  with  his  magnificent  prize.  Excited  by 
this  adventure,  and  animated  by  hostility  to  the 
Spaniards,  the  Buccaneers  determined  to  live 
by  plundering  them  by  land  and  sea.  They  did 
not  wait  till  they  could  build  large  vessels,  but 
entering  their  canoes,  they  went  to  the  port  of 
Havana,  and  in  the  most  daring  manner,  cap- 
tured and  carried  off  boats,  laden  with  tobacco, 
and  other  articles  of  value.  These  spoils  ena- 
bled them  to  build  large  vessels,  and  to  undertake 
voyages  of  greater  length.  In  their  next  expe- 
dition, they  took  several  large  vessels  laden  with 
gold  and  silver..  Their  success  attracted  crowds 
of  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  Europe.;  and  they 
became  so  formidable,  that  the  Spaniards  found 
it  necessary  to  send  out  large  ships  of  war,  for 
the  protection  of  their  trade.  These  pirates  still 
retained  the  name  of  Buccaneers,  and  continued 
to  be,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  terror  of 
every  regular  trader  to  the  American  shores. 
They  generally  divided  themselves  into  compa- 
nies of  about  thirty  men;  they  had  certain  rules) 
by  which  they  shared  their  spoils,  and  which 
they  observed  with  great  exactness.  They  were 
led  by  the  bravest  man  of  their  number,  whose 
orders  in  the  hour  of  battle  were  strictly  obeyed. 
Some  of  these  leaders  displayed  extraordinary 
skill  and  courage,  and  several  of  them  became 
very  famous.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  all 
was  a  Welshman,  by  the  name  of  Morgan.  He 
ran  away  from  home,  when  a  boy,  and  went  to 
sea.  He  was  sold  into  bondage  in  the  West  In- 
dies, where  he  heard  of  the  Buccaneers.  He 
soon  joined  them,  and  at  length  became  their 
leader;  and  under  him,  they  performed  many 
wonderful  achievements.  They  captured  the 
island  of  St.  Catherines,  took  the  city  of  Hava- 
na, pillaged  Port  au  Prince,  and  took  Porto 
Bello  by  storm.  They  also  took  several  other 
towns,  and  carried  off  immense  plunder.  The 
story  of  Bartholomew,  a  Portuguese  adventurer, 
is  very  singular.  He  fitted  out  a  vessel  at  Ja- 
maica, at  his  own  expense,  carrying  four  cannon, 
and  thirty  men.  He  fell  in  with  a  large  Spanish 
vessel  of  twenty  guns,  near  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  he  took  it.  The 
cargo  was  of  immense  value.     While  the  pirate* 
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•were  rejoicing,  three  large  Spanish  vessels  hove 
in  sight,  and  gave  them  chase.  They  were  soon 
overtaken,  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  resist,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Spaniards.  Two  days  after  this, 
the  vessels  were  separated  by  a  storm,  and  the 
pirates  were  driven  upon  the  shore.  Bartholo- 
mew being  recognized,  was  immediately  taken 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  condemned  to  death. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  safely,  they 
put  him  in  irons,  and  had  him  taken  on  board  a 
ship,  while  they  could  prepare  a  gallows  for  his 
execution.  He  however  freed  himself  from  his 
fetters,  killed  the  sentinel,  and  fastening  two  jugs 
tightly  corked,  to  his  sides,  let  himself  down  into 
the  water,  and  swam  ashore.  He  then  secreted 
himself  in  a  thick  forest,  and  there  he  remained 
for  three  days,  subsisting  upon  roots.  He  chose 
for  his  retreat  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  from 
which  he  could  see  his  enemies  looking  for  him 
in  the  woods.  After  a  while  he  sallied  forth,  and 
proceeded  by  land  to  a  town,  about  100  miles 
distant,  where  there  were  some  pirates.  They 
supplied  him  with  a  boat  and  twenty  men,  with 
which  he  went  back,  and  captured  the  same  ship 
in  which  he  had  been  kept  prisoner. 

The  buccaneers  displayed  great  courage,  and 
gained  immense  sums  of  money,  but  it  is  re- 
-markable,  that  their  lives  generally  ended  in  mis- 
ery and  misfortune.  They  were  indeed  guilty 
of  every  vice,  and  conducted  with  the  utmost 
cruelty  to  those  who  fell  into  their  hands.  They 
were  a  scourge  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
.their  memory  can  only  excite  abhorrence. 

Goodrich. 


THE  FAITHFUL  DOG. 

An  officer  in  the  American  army,  on  his  sta- 
tion at  the  westward,  went  out  in  the  morning 
with  his  dog  and  gun,  in  quest  of  game.  Ven- 
turing too  far  from  the  garrison,  he  was  fired 
upon  by  an  Indian,  who  was  lurking  in  the  bush- 
es, and  instantly  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  Indian,  running  to  him,  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  his  tomahawk,  in  order  to  despatch 
him ;  but,  the  button  of  his  hat  fortunately  ward- 
ing off  the  edge,  he  was  only  stunned  by  the  blow. 
With  savage  brutality,  he  applied  the  scalping- 
knife,  and  hastened  away  with  this  trophy  of  his 
horrid  cruelty,  leaving  the  officer  for  dead,  and 
none  to  relieve  or  console  him,  but  his  faithful 
.dog. 

The  afflicted  creature  gave  every  expression 
of  his  attachment,  fidelity  and  affection.  He 
licked  the  wounds  with  inexpressible  tenderness, 
and  mourned  the  fate  of  his  beloved  master. 
Having  performed  every  office  which  sympathy 
dictated,  or  sagacity  could  invent,  without  being 
able  to  remove  his  master  from  the  fatal  spot,  or 
procure  from  him  any  signs  of  life,  or  his  wonted 
expressions  of  affection  to  him,  he  ran  off  in 
quest  of  help. 

Bending  his  course  towards  the  river,  where 
two  men  were  fishing,  he  urged  them,  with  all 
the  powers  of  native  rhetoric,  to  accompany 
him  to  the  woods.  The  men  were  suspicious  of 
a  decoy  to  buscade,  and  dared  not  venture 
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to  follow  the  dog ;  who,  finding  all  his  caresses 
fail,  returned  to  the  care  of  his  master,  and,  lick- 
ing his  wounds  a  second  time,  renewed  all  his 
tenderness ;  but  with  no  better  success  than  be- 
fore. 

Again  he  returned  to  the  men,  once  more  to 
try  his  skill  in  alluring  them  to  his  assistance. 
In  this  attempt  he  was  more  successful  than  in 
the  other.  The  men,  seeing  his  solicitude,  be- 
gan to  think  the  dog  might  have  discovered  some 
valuable  game,  and  determined  to  hazard  the 
consequences  of  following  him. 

Transported  with  his  success,  the  affectionate 
creature  hurried  them  along  by  every  expression 
of  ardor.  Presently  they  arrived  at  the  spot, 
where,  behold  ! — an  officer  wounded,  scalped, 
weltering  in  his  own  gore,  and  faint  with  the 
loss  of  blood. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  he  was  yet  alive.  They  car- 
ried him  to  the  fort,  where  the  first  dressings 
were  performed.  A  suppuration  immediately 
took  place,  and  he  was  soon  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Albany,  where,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  en- 
tirely recovered,  and  was  able  to  return  to  his 
duty. 

This  worthy  officer  owed  his  life,  probably, 
to  the  fidelity  of  this  sagacious  dog.  His  tongue, 
which  the  gentleman  afterwards  declared  gave 
him  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  clarified  the 
wound  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  his  per- 
severance brought  that  assistance,  without  which 
he  must  soon  have  perished. 


JUDICIAL  INTEGRITY. 

Judge  Sewall,  of  Massachusetts,  who  died  in 
1760,  went  one  day  into  a  hatter's  shop,  in  order 
to  purchase  a  pair  of  second-hand  brushes  for 
cleaning  his  shoes.  The  master  of  the  shop  pre- 
sented him  with  a  couple.  "  What  is  your 
price!  "  said  the  judge.  "  If  they  will  answer 
your  purpose,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  may 
have  them  and  welcome."  The  judge,  upon 
hearing  this,  laid  them  down,  and  bowing,  was 
leaving  the  shop ;  upon  which  the  hatter  said  to 
him,  "  Pray  sir,  your  honor  has  forgotten  the 
principal  object  of  your  visit."  "  By  no  means," 
answered  the  judge ;  "  if  you  please  to  set  a 
price  I  am  ready  to  purchase:  but  ever  since  it 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  occupy  a  seat  on  the  bench, 
I  have  studiously  avoided  receiving  to  the  value 
of  a  single  copper,  lest  at  some  future  period  of 
my  life,  it  might  have  some  kind  of  influence  in 
determining  my  judgment." 


HOW  TO  SAVE  A  DINNER. 

General  Charles  Lee,  while  at  White  Plains, 
in  1776,  had  his  quarters  in  a  small  house  near 
the  road,  by  which  General  Washington  had  to 
pass  when  out  reconnoitering.  Returning  with 
his  suite,  they  called  in  and  took  a  dinner.  They 
were  no  sooner  gone,  than  Lee  told  his  aids, 
"  You  must  look  me  out  another  place,  for  I  shall 
have  Washington  and  his  puppies  continually 
calling  on  me,  and  they  will  eat  me  up."  The 
.next  day  Lee  seeing  Washington  out  on  the  like 
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business,  and  expecting  that  he  should  have  an- 
other visit,  ordered  his  servant  to  write  with 
chalk,  upon  the  door,  "  No  victuals  dressed 
here  to-day."  When  the  company  approached 
and  saw  the  writing,  they  pushed  off  with  much 
good  humor,  for  their  own  table,  without  being 
offended  at  the  habitual  eccentricity  of  the  man. 


BLUNDERING  UPON  WEALTH. 
A  native  of  Massachusetts,  u  more  famed  for 
his  money  than  his  wit,"  very  anxiously  inquir- 
ed of  some  merchants,  whom  he  knew,  how  he 
should  dispose  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Wil- 
ling to  hoax  him,  they  answered,  "  Why,  buy  a 
cargo  of  warming-pans,  and  send  them  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  be  sure."  Not  suspecting  the 
trick,  he  bought  all  the  warming-pans  he  could 
find,  and  sent  them  to  a  climate,  where  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose,  that  ice  would  be  far 
more  acceptable.  But  "  Providence  sometimes 
shows  his  contempt  of  wealth,  by  giving  it  to 
such  fools."  The  warming-pans  met  with  a 
rapid  sale;  the  tops  being  used  for  strainers,  and 
the  lower  parts  for  dippers,  in  the  manufacture 
of  molasses.  With  the  proceeds  of  this  profit- 
able cargo,  he  built  a  vessel;  and  being  inform- 
ed by  the  carpenter,  that  wales  were  wanting, 
he  called  on  an  acquaintance,  and  said,  "  My 
head  workman  sends  me  word,  that  he  wants 
wales  for  the  vessel.  What  does  he  mean  1  " 
"  Why,  whalebones,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the 
man;  who,  like  everybody  else,  was  willing  to 
impose  on  his  stupidity.  Whalebones  were  ac- 
cordingly bought;  but  finding  that  Boston  could 
*ot  furnish  enough,  he  emptied  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  6hip-carpenters,  of  course, 
had  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  expense ;  but,  by  a 
singular  turn  of  fortune,  this  blunder  also  was 
the  means  of  increasing  his  wealth.  It  soon 
after  became  fashionable  for  ladies  to  wear  stays 
completely  lined  with  whalebone;  and  as  none 
was  to  be  found  in  the  country,  it  brought  an 
immense  price.  Thus  his  coffers  were  a  second 
time  filled  by  his  odd  speculations. 


*       THE  YANKEE  MISTAKE. 

Upon  the  flight  of  the  British  from  Lexington, 
a  major  of  their  army  received  a  wound  in  the 
cheek  with  a  goose  shot.  Gen.  Robertson  ob- 
served to  him  that  the  Yankees  must  certainly 
have  mistaken  him  for  a  goose,  or  they  would 
not  have  treated  him  with  so  much  disrespect. 

HUNTING  THE  OPOSSUM. 

The  hunting  of  the  opossum  is  a  favorite  sport 
with  the  country  people,  in  Virginia,  who  fre- 
quently go  out  with  their  dogs  at  night,  after  the 
autumnal  frosts  have  begun  and  the  persimmon 
fruit  is  in  its  most  delicious  state.  The  opos- 
sum, as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  approach  of  his 
enemies,  lies  perfectly  close  to  the  branch,  or 
places  himself  snugly  in  the  angle  where  two 
limbs  separate  from  each  other.  The  dogs,  how- 
ever, soon  announce  the  fact  of  his  presence  by 


their  baying,  and  the  hunter,  ascending  the  tree, 
discovers  the  branch  upon  which  the  animal  is 
seated,  and  begins  to  shake  it  with  great  vio- 
lence to  alarm  and  cause  him  to  relax  his  hold. 
This  is  soon  effected,  and  the  opossum  attempt- 
ing to  escape  to  another  limb  is  pursued  imme- 
diately, and  the  shaking  is  renewed  with  greater 
violence,  until  at  length  the  terrified  quadruped 
allows  himself  to  drop  to  the  ground,  where  hun 
ters  or  dogs  are  prepared  to  despatch  him. 

Should  the  hunter,  as  frequently  happens,  be 
unaccompanied  by  dogs  when  the  opossum  falls 
to  the  ground,  it  does  not  immediately  make  its 
escape,  but  steals  slowly  and  quietly  to  a  little 
distance,  and  then  gathering  itself  into  as  small 
a  compass  as  possible,  remains  as  still  as  if  dead. 
Should  there  be  any  quantity  of  grass  or  under- 
wood near  the  tree,  this  apparently  simple  arti- 
fice is  frequently  sufficient  to  secure  the  animal's 
escape,  as  it  is  difficult  by  moonlight  or  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  to  distinguish  it ;  and  if  the 
hunter  has  not  carefully  observed  the  spot  where 
it  fell,  his  labor  is  often  in  vain.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  is  generally  attended  to,  and  the 
opossum  derives  but  little  benefit  from  his  instinc- 
tive artifice. 

After  remaining  in  this  apparently  lifeless 
condition  for  a  considerable  time,  or  so  long  as 
any  noise  indicative  of  danger  can  be  heard,  the 
opossum  slowly  unfolds  himself,  and  creeping  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  ground  would  fain 
sneak  off  unperceived.  Upon  a  shout  or  outcry 
in  any  tone  from  his  persecutor,  he  immediately 
renews  his  death-like  attitude  and  stillness.  If 
then  approached,  moved  or  handled,  he  is  still 
seemingly  dead,  and  might  deceive  any  one  not 
accustomed  to  his  actions.  This  feigning  is  re- 
peated as  frequently  as  opportunity  is  allowed 
him  of  attempting  to  escape,  and  is  known  so 
well  to  the  country  folks  as  to  have  long  since 
passed  into  a  proverb.  "  He  is  playing  'pos- 
sum "  is  applied  with  great  readiness  by  them 
to  any  one  who  is  thought  to  act  deceitfully,  or 
wishes  to  appear  what  he  is  not. 


INDIAN  BON  MOT. 

One  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  who  had  been 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Jonathan,  meeting  some 
white  people,  who  had  entered  into  so  violent  a 
dispute  about  baptism  and  the  holy  communion, 
that  they  at  last  proceeded  to  blows. — "  These 
people,"  said  he,  "  know  nothing  of  our  Sa- 
vior ;  for  they  speak  of  him  as  we  do  of  a  strange 
country." 

STRENUOUS  IDLENESS. 
Passing  the  Schuylkill,  one  day,  Dr.  Franklin 
saw  a  man  sitting  on  the  bridge  very  earnestly 
looking  on  the  cork  of  his  fishing-line.  "  What 
luck  1  what  luck  ?"  cried  the  Doctor.  "  O 
none!  none!"  answered  our  fishing  hawk; 
"  none  yet;  I  have  not  been  here  over  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so."  The  Doctor  pushed  on.  Near 
sundown  he  returned.  The  man  was  still  sitting 
and  staring  at  his  cork,  like  a  spaniel  at  a  dead 
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cet.  "  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  «« I  hope  you 
have  had  a  fine  haul  among  the  fish."  "  Not  a 
single  one,"  replied  the  man.  "  Not  a  single 
one!"  quoth  the  Doctor,  amazed.  "  No,  not 
one,  air,"  answered  the  fisher,  "not  one;  but 
I  've  had  a  most  glorious  nibble!  " 


THE  BEAVER. 

The  traits  of  character  exhibited  by  the  beaver 
in  captivity  are  interesting.  It  learns  to  obey 
the  voice  of  its  master,  is  pleased  to  be  caressed, 
and  cleanly  in  its  habits.  Hearne  states  that 
he  has  kept  various  individuals  about  his  house 
during  his  residence  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  re- 
marks, "  they  made  not  the  least  dirt,  though 
they  were  kept  in  my  own  sitting-room,  where 
they  were  the  constant  companions  of  the  Indian 
women  and  children,  being  so  fond  of  their  com- 
pany that  when  the  Indians  were  absent  for  any 
considerable  time,  the  beaver  discovered  great 
signs  of  uneasiness,  and  on  their  return  showed 
equal  marks  of  pleasure  by  fondling  on  them, 
crawling  into  their  laps,  laying  themselves  on 
their  backs,  sitting  erect  like  a  squirrel,  and  be- 
having to  them  like  children  that  see  their  pa- 
rents but  seldom.  In  general  during  the  winter 
they  lived  on  the  same  food  as  the  women  did, 
and  were  remarkably  fond  of  rice  and  plum  pud- 
ding. They  would  eat  fresh  venison  and  par- 
tridges very  freely,  but  I  never  tried  them  with 
fish,  though  I  have  heard  they  will  at  times  prey 
on  them." 


THE  VICTIM. 

A  Chactaw  Indian,  having  one  day  expressed 
himself  in  the  most  reproachful  terms  of  the 
French,  and  called  the  Collapissas  their  dogs 
and  their  slaves,  one  of  this  nation,  exasperated 
at  his  injurious  expressions,  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  spot. 

The  Chactaws,  then  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  warlike  tribe  on  the  continent,  imme- 
diately flew  to  arms.  They  sent  deputies  to 
New-Orleans  to  demand  from  the  French  gov- 
ernor the  head  of  the  savage,  who  had  fled  to  him 
for  protection. 

The  governor  offered  presents  as  an  atone- 
ment, but  they  were  rejected  with  disdain ;  and 
they  threatened  to  exterminate  the  whole  tribe 
of  the  Collapissas.  To  pacify  this  fierce  nation, 
and  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  it  was  at  length 
found  necessary  to  deliver  up  the  unhappy  Indian. 
The  Sieur  Ferrand,  commander  of  the  German 
posts,  on  the  right  of  the  Mississippi,  was  charg- 
ed with  this  melancholy  commission.  A  ren- 
dezvous was,  in  consequence,  appointed  between 
the  settlement  of  the  Collapissas  and  the  Ger- 
man posts,  where  the  mournful  ceremony  was 
conducted  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  Indian  victim,  whose  name  was  Mingo, 
was  produced.  He  rose  up,  and,  agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  the  people,  harangued  the  assem- 
bly to  the  following  purpose: — 

"  I  am  a  true  man ;  that  is  to  say,  I  fear  not 
death ;   but  I  lament  the  fate  of  my  wife  and  four 


infant  children,  whom  I  leave  behind  in  a  very 
tender  age.  I  lament,  too,  my  father  and  my 
mother,  whom  I  have  long  maintained  by  hunt- 
ing. Them,  however,  I  recommend  to  the 
French,  since  on  their  account  I  now  fall  a  sac- 
rifice." 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  this  short  and  pathetic 
harangue,  when  the  old  father,  struck  with  the 
filial  affection  of  his  son,  arose,  and  thus  address- 
ed himself  to  his  audience: — 

"  My  son  is  doomed  to  death ;  but  he  is  young, 
and  vigorous,  and  more  capable  than  I  to  sup- 
port his  mother,  his  wife,  and  four  infant  chil- 
dren. It  is  necessary,  then,  that  he  remain  up- 
on earth  to  protect  and  provide  for  them.  As 
for  me,  who  draw  towards  the  end  of  my  career, 
I  have  lived  long  enough.  May  my  son  attain 
to  my  age,  that  he  may  bring  up  my  tender  in- 
fants. I  am  no  longer  good  for  anything;  a  kw 
years  more  or  less  are  to  me  of  small  importance. 
I  have  lived  as  a  man.  I  will  die  as  a  man.  I 
therefore  take  the  place  of  my  son." 

At  these  words,  which  expressed  his  parental 
love  and  greatness  of  soul  in  the  most  touching 
manner,  his  wife,  his  son,  his  daughter-in-law, 
and  the  little  infants,  melted  into  tears  around 
this  brave,  this  generous  old  man.  He  embraced 
them  for  the  last  time,  exhorted  them  to  be  ever 
faithful  to  the  French,  and  to  die  rather  than  be- 
tray them  by  any  mean  treachery  unworthy  of 
his  blood.  "  My  death,"  concluded  he,  «  I  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and 
I  glory  in  the  sacrifice." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  he  presented 
his  head  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  Chac- 
taw, and  they  accepted  it.  He  then  extended 
himself  over  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  when,  with  a 
hatchet,  they  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

GENERAL  HUGER. 

Dr.  Faysough,  when  joining  Greene's  army, 
called  at  the  hut  of  General  Huger,  and  was  re- 
fused admission.  The  doctor  insisted  on  hia 
right  to  enter:  the  sentinel  repeated  his  refusal. 
But  Huger,  recognizing  the  voice  of  his  friend, 
ordered  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  pass. 
"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  general,  who  lay  on 
the  ground,  wrapped  up  in  an  old  military  cloak, 
"  for  this  ungracious  reception.  The  fate  of 
war  has  robbed  me  of  every  comfort,  and  I  con- 
fined myself  to  solitude  and  an  old  cloak,  while 
my  washerwoman  is  preparing  the  only  shirt  I 


WILLIAM  PENN. 

William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  the  son  of  an  English  admiral,  who  left,  at 
his  death,  a  large  estate  to  his  son,  and  a  con- 
siderable claim  upon  the  government  for  money 
advanced  by  him  to  carry  on  several  important 
expeditions  when  the  finances  of  England  were 
exhausted. 

He  early  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Qua- 
kers, who  were  then  a  new  sect  in  England,  and 
were  persecuted  by  the  government  on  account 
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of  their  religious  opinions ;  and,  as  there  was 
no  hope  of  his  obtaining  his  demand  against  the 
government,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  grant  him 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  newly-settled  country  of 
North  America,  which,  in  honor  of  his  father, 
they  called  Pennsylvania. 

Here  he  invited  all  his  friends  who  suffered 
persecution ;  and  one  of  the  first  laws  he  enacted 
for  the  government  of  his  new  province,  was  the 
most  perfect  toleration  of  all  religions ;  for,  said 
he,  persecution  has  taught  me  to  observe  and  re- 
prove mischiefs  in  government,  and,  now  it  is  in 
my  power  to  settle  one,  I  purpose  to  leave  my- 
self, and  my  successors,  no  power  of  doing  mis- 
chief, that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hinder 
the  good  of  a  whole  country. 

But  this  was  not  all;  he  took  the  utmost  care 
to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  rights,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  encroachments  of  white  men.  For  this 
purpose,  he  ordered  all  goods  sold  to  the  Indians 
to  be  first  tested;  that  wrongs  done  to  Indians 
should  be  punished  as  those  done  to  white  men; 
and  that  all  differences  should  be  settled  by  twelve 
men,  six  planters,  and  six  Indians. 

These  stipulations  in  favor  of  the  poor  natives 
will  forever  immortalize  the  name  of  William 
Penn ;  for,  soaring  above  the  prejudices  and  cus- 
toms of  other  adventurers,  who  considered  them 
iis  lawful  prey,  whom  they  might  defraud  at  plea- 
lure,  he  considered  them  as  brethren,  and  ra- 
tional beings,  who,  in  proportion  to  their  igno- 
rance, were  entitled  to  his  fatherly  protection 
and  care. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  had  a  meeting  with 
the  Indians  to  confirm  the  treaty;  for  his  scru- 
pulous morality  did  not  permit  him  to  look  upon 
the  king's  patent  as  sufficient  to  establish  his 
right  to  the  country,  without  purchasing  it  by 
fair  and  open  bargain  of  the  natives,  to  whom 
only  it  properly  belonged. 

Near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  there  was  an  elm- 
tree  of  a  prodigious  size,  to  which  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  repaired.  Penn  appeared  in  his  usu- 
al dress,  and,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  the  sachems 
and  their  tribes  assembling.  They  were  seen 
in  the  woods  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
looked  frightful,  both  on  account  of  their  number, 
and  their  arms.  The  Quakers  were  unarmed, 
and  but  a  handful  in  comparison. 

When  the  sachems  were  all  seated,  William 
Penn  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  chief  of  them 
in  the  following  words.  "  The  great  Spirit, 
who  made  us  and  thee,  and  who  rules  in  heaven 
:and  earth,  knows  that  I  and  my  friends  have  a 
hearty  desire  to  live  in  friendship  with  thee,  and 
.to  serve  thee  to  the  utmost  of  our  power. 

"  It  is  not  our  custom  to  use  hostile  weapons 
against  our  fellow-creatures,  for  which  reason 
we  have  come  unarmed.  Our  object  is  not  to 
do  injury,  and  thus  provoke  the  Great  Spirit, 
but  to  do  good-  We  are  now  met  on  the  broad 
path-way  of  good  faith  and  good  will,  so  that  no 
advantage  is  to  be  taken  on  either  side." 

The  great  elm-tree,  under  which  this  treaty 
was  made,  became  celebrated  on  that  account, 
and,  when  the  British  were  quartered  near  it, 
during  the  war  of  American  Independence,  their 


general  so  respected  it,  that,  when  his  soldiera 
were  cutting  down  every  tree  for  firewood,  he 
placed  a  sentinel  under  it,  that  not  a  branch  of 
it  might  be  touched. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  blown  down,  when  it 
was  split  into  wood,  and  many  cups,  bowls  and 
other  articles  made  of  it,  to  be  kept  as  memo- 
rials. As  to  the  roll  of  parchment,  it  was  shown 
to  governor  Keith  at  a  conference  in  1722,  about 
forty  years  after  it  was  signed;  and  a  respecta- 
ble missionary  informs  us,  that,  between  the 
years  1770  and  17S0,  the  Indians  minutely  re- 
lated to  him  what  had  passed  between  William 
Penn  and  their  forefathers. 


THE  HUMANE  INDIAN. 

An  Indian,  who  had  not  met  with  his  usuai 
success  in  hunting,  wandered  down  to  a  planta- 
tion among  the  back  settlements  in  Virginia, 
ing  a  planter  at  his  door,  asked  for  a 


and, 

morsel  of  bread,  for  he  was  very  hungry.     The 

planter  bid  him  begone,  for  he  would  give  him 

none. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  cup  of  your  beer  1  "  said 
the  Indian.  "  No,  you  shall  have  none  here," 
replied  the  planter.  "But  I  am  very  faint," 
said  the  savage.  "  Will  you  give  me  only  a 
draught  of  cold  water  1 "  "  Get  you  gone,  you 
Indian  dog;  you  shall  have  nothing  here,"  said 
the  planter. 

It  happened,  some  months  after,  that  the  plant- 
er went  on  a  shooting  party  up  into  the  woods, 
where,  intent  upon  his  game,  he  missed  his  com- 
pany, and  lost  his  way;  and,  night  coming  on, 
he  wandered  through  the  forest,  till  he  espied  an 
Indian  wigwam. 

He  approached  the  savage's  habitation,  and 
asked  him  to  show  him  the  way  to  a  plantation 
on  that  side  the  country.  "  It  is  too  late  for  you 
to  go  there  this  evening,  sir,"  said  the  Indian; 
"  but  if  you  will  accept  of  my  homely  fare,  you 
are  welcome." 

He  then  offered  him  some  venison,  and  such 
other  refreshment  as  his  stock  afforded,  and, 
having  laid  some  bear-skins  for  his  bed,  he  de- 
sired that  he  would  repose  himself  for  the  night, 
and  he  would  awake  him  early  in  the  morning, 
and  conduct  him  on  his  way. 

Accordingly  in  the  morning  they  set  off,  and 
the  Indian  led  him  out  of  the  forest,  and  put  him 
into  the  road  which  he  was  to  pursue;  but,  just 
as  they  were  taking  leave,  he  stepped  before  the 
planter,  and,  turning  round,  staring  full  in  his 
face,  asked  him  whether  he  recollected  his  fea- 
tures. The  planter  was  now  struck  with  shame 
and  confusion,  when  he  recognized  in  his  kind 
protector  the  Indian  whom  he  had  60  harshly 
treated. 

He  confessed  that  he  knew  him,  and  was  full 
of  excuses  for  his  brutal  behavior;  to  which  the 
Indian  only  replied;  "  When  you  see  poor  In- 
dians fainting  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  do  n't  say 
again,  '  Get  you  gone,  you  Indian  dog.'  "  The 
Indian  then  wished  him  well  on  his  journey,  and 
left  him.  It  is  not  difficult  to  say  which  of  these 
two  had  the  best  claim  to  the  name  of  Christian. 
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INDIAN    HONESTY. 

An  Indian  being  among  his  white  neighbors, 
asked  for  a  little  tobacco  to  smoke,  and  one  of 
them,  having  some  loose  in  his  pocket,  gave  him 
a  handful.  The  day  following,  the  Indian  came 
back,  inquiring  for  the  donor,  saying  he  had 
found  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  among  the  tobacco; 
being  told,  that  as  it  was  given  him  he  might  as 
well  keep  it,  he  answered,  pointing  to  his  breast : 
"  I  got  a  good  man  and  a  bad  man  here ;  and 
the  good  man  say,  it  is  not  mine,  I  must  return 
it  to  the  owner;  the  bad  man  say,  why  he  gave 
it  to  you,  and  it  is  your  own  now;  the  good  man 
say,  that 's  not  right,  the  tobacco  is  yours,  not 
the  money ;  the  bad  man  say,  never  mind,  you 
got  it,  go  buy  some  dram ;  the  good  man  say,  no, 
no,  you  must  not  do  so ;  so  I  do  n't  know  what 
to  do,  and  I  think  to  go  to  sleep ;  but  the  good 
man  and  the  bad  keep  talking  all  night,  and 
trouble  me ;  and  now  I  bring  the  money  back  I 
feel  good." 


DR.  SPRING  OF  WATERTOWN. 

A  man  of  property,  residing  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.  who  had  long  been  in  habits  of  intemper- 
ance, at  last  found  his  health  on  the  decline,  and 
resolved  to  consult  the  celebrated  Dr.  Spring,  of 
Watertown.  He  stated  to  him  the  symptoms  of 
his  case,  which  the  learned  Doctor  could  not  but 
understand.  "  I  can  cure  you,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
follow  my  advice;"  which  the  patient  implicitly 
promised  to  do.  "  Now,"  says  the  doctor,  "  you 
must  steal  a  horse."  What!  steal  a  horse'? 
"  Yes — you  must  steal  a  horse.  You  will  then 
be  arrested,  convicted,  and  placed  in  a  situation 
where  your  diet  and  regimen  will  be  such,  that 
in  a  short  time  your  health  will  be  perfectly  re- 
stored." 


DOCTOR  LATEROP. 

Doctor  Lathrop  was  a  man  of  genuine  piety, 
but  much  opposed  to  the  noisy  zeal  that  seeketh 
"  to  be  known  of  men." 

A  young  divine,  who  was  much  given  to  en- 
thusiastic cant,  one  day  said  to  him,  "  Do  you 
suppose  you  have  any  real  religion  1  "  "  None 
to  speak  of,"  was  the  excellent  reply. 

PROPOSED  KING. 

While  Doctor  Franklin  resided  in  France, 
as  minister  from  America,  during  the  war,  he 
had  numerous  proposals  made  to  him  by  projec- 
tors of  every  country  and  every  kind,  who  wish- 
ed to  go  to  the  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey,  America;  and  among  the  rest,  there  was 
one  who  offered  himself  to  be  king.  He  intro- 
duced his  proposals  to  the  Doctor  by  letter,  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  M.  Beaumarchais,  of  Pa- 
ris— stating,  first,  that  as  the  Americans  had 
dismissed  or  sent  away  their  king,  they  would 
want  another.  Secondly,  that  himself  was  a 
Norman.  Thirdly,  that  he  was  of  a  more  an- 
cient family  than  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and 
of  a  more  honorable  descent,  his  line   having 


never  been  bastardized.  Fourthly,  that  there 
was  already  a  precedent  in  England,  of  kings 
coming  out  of  Normandy;  and  on  these  grounds 
he  rested  his  offer,  enjoining  that  the  doctor 
would  forward  it  to  America.  But  as  the  doc- 
tor did  not  do  this,  nor  yet  send  him  an  an- 
swer, the  projector  wrote  him  a  second  letter; 
in  which  he  did  not,  it  is  true,  threaten  to  go 
over  and  conquer  America,  but  only,  with  great 
dignity,  proposed,  that  if  his  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted, an  acknowledgment  of  about  £30,000 
might  be  made  to  him  for  his  generosity  ! 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON'S  MOTION. 

In  1817,  in  a  debate  in  the  house  of  Dele- 
gates, on  the  bill  relative  to  a  map  of  Virginia, 
in  which  something  was  said  of  military  roads, 
Mr.  Mercer  L.  related  and  applied  an  anecdote 
of  General  Washington,  which  he  had  received 
from  a  member  of  the  Convention,  that  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  sub- 
ject of  power  to  be  given  the  new  Congress,  rel- 
ative to  a  standing  army,  was  on  the  tapis.  A 
member  made  a  motion  that  Congress  should  be 
restricted  to  a  standing  army  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  at  any  one  time.  Gen.  Washington, 
who,  being  chairman,  could  not  offer  a  motion, 
whispered  to  a  member  from  Maryland,  to  amend 
the  motion,  by  providing  that  no  foreign  enemy 
should  invade  the  United  States  at  any  one  time, 
with  more  than  three  thousand  troops. 


NAMES  ALTER  THINGS. 
A  few  years  since,  a  tract  of  land  belonging 
to  North  Carolina,  was  ceded  to  South  Carolina. 
A  young  lady  very  wisely  observed,  "  I  am  sorry 
father's  plantation  is  in  that  tract;  for  every- 
body says  North  Carolina  is  more  healthy  than 
South  Carolina." 


MILITARY  PRIDE. 
A  farmer  was  elected  to  a  corporalship  in  a 
militia  company.  His  wife,  after  discoursing 
with  him  for  some  time  on  the  advantage  which 
the  family  would  derive  from  his  exaltation,  in- 
quired in  a  doubting  tone,  "  Husband,  will  it  be 
proper  for  us  to  let  our  children  play  with  the 
neighbors'  now  1  "  One  of  the  little  urchins  ea- 
gerly asked, "  Are  we  not  all  corporals'?  "  "  Tut," 
said  the  mother,  "  hold  your  tongue;  there  is 
no  one  corporal,  but  your  father  and  myself." 


BUILDING  HORSES. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  pair  of  miserably  lean 
horses  that  looked  as  though  the  next  gust  of 
wind  would  take  them  into  the  air,  and  who 
were  already  waiting  to  have  their  understand- 
ing secured  by  a  few  nails,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  wag,  while  passing  by  a  blacksmith's 
shop.  The  fellow  paused  a  moment,  and  ex- 
amined these  objects  of  anatomy,  then  stepped 
into  the  shop,  and  gravely  accosted  its  occupant 
with   "  Do   you   build    horses,  sir1?"     "Build 
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horses!  "  exclaimed  the  astonished  son  of  Vul- 
can, taking  off  his  paper  cap  and  lengthening 
down  his  round  good-natured  face — "  build 
horses,  sir  !  what  do  you  mean  1  "  "  Why," 
replied  the  wag,  "  I  saw  a  couple  of  frames 
standing  at  the  door,  and  I  thought  I  'd  just  in- 
quire." 


THE  PORCUPINE. 

The  following  are  Hearne's  observations  on 
this  species: — "  Porcupines  are  so  scarce  to  the 
north  of  Churchill  river,  that  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  more  than  six  during  almost  three 
years  residence  among  the  northern  Indians. 
Mr.  Pennant  observes,  in  his  Arctic  Zoology, 
that  they  always  have  two  at  a  time,  one  brought 
forth  alive,  and  the  other  still-born,  but  I  never 
saw  an  instance  of  this  kind,  though  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  I  have  seen  them  killed  in 
all  stages  of  pregnancy.  The  flesh  of  the  porcu- 
pine is  very  delicious,  and  so  much  esteemed  by 
the  Indians,  that  they  think  it  the  greatest  luxu- 
ry their  country  affords.  The  quills  are  in  great 
request  among  the  women,  who  make  them  into 
a  variety  of  ornaments,  such  as  shot-bags,  belts, 
garters,  bracelets,  &c.  They  are  the  most  for- 
lorn animals  I  know;  for  in  those  parts  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  where  they  are  most  numerous,  it  is 
not  common  to  see  more  than  one  in  a  place. 
They  are  so  remarkably  slow  and  stupid,  that 
our  Indians,  going  with  packets  from  fort  to  fort, 
often  see  them  in  the  trees,  but  not  having  occa- 
sion for  them  at  that  time,  leave  them  till  their 
return,  and  should  their  absence  be  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  they  are  sure  to  find  them  within  a 
mile  of  the  place  where  thev  had  seen  them  be- 
fore." 

The  patience  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  the 
Indian  women  in  ornamenting  dresses,  buffalo 
robes,  moccasins,  &c.  can  scarcely  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  never  seen  any  of  the 
articles  thus  adorned.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  these  quills  rarely  exceed  two  inches 
and  a  half,  or  at  most  three  inches  in  length,  and 
are  not  larger  in  circumference  than  a  moderate 
sized  wheat  straw.  Yet  we  find  large  surfaces 
worked  or  embroidered  in  the  neatest  and  most 
beautiful  manner  with  these  quills,  which  are 
dyed  of  various  rich  and  permanent  colors.  In 
making  this  embroidery  they  have  not  the  advan- 
tage of  a  needle,  but  use  a  straight  awl.  Some 
of  their  work  is  done  by  passing  the  sinew  of  a 
deer  or  other  animal  through  a  hole  made  with 
the  awl,  and  at  every  stitch  wrapping  this  thread 
with  one  or  more  turns  of  a  porcupine-quill. 
When  they  wind  the  quill  near  to  its  end,  the 
extremity  is  turned  into  the  skin,  or  is  conceal- 
ed by  the  succeeding  turn,  so  as  to  appear,  when 
the  whole  is  completed,  as  if  but  a  single  strip 
had  been  used.  In  other  instances  the  ornament 
is  wrought  of  the  porcupine-quills  exclusively, 
and  is  frequently  extremely  beautiful,  from  its 
neatness  and  the  good  taste  of  the  figures  into 
which  it  is  arranged.  In  general,  however,  the 
strong  contrast  of  colors  is  the  most  remarkable 
effect  aimed  at.     On  some  of  the  articles  of  dress, 


figures  of  animals,  exhibiting  much  ingenuity,, 
are  formed  by  embroidering  with  these  quills. 
The  Philadelphia  Museum,  so  rich  in  objects  of 
natural  history,  also  boasts  a  most  splendid  and 
valuable  collection  of  articles  of  dress,  and  im- 
plements of  peace  and  war,  peculiar  to  the  vari- 
ous aboriginals  of  our  country.  Whoever  wish- 
es to  see  to  what  extent  the  quills  of  the  porcu- 
pine are  employed  by  these  interesting  people, 
and  also  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the  number  of 
porcupines  that  must  be  found  in  the  trans-Mis- 
sissipian  regions,  may  be  fully  gratified  by  visit- 
ing this  great  institution. 

TAME  MARMOT. 

The  Maryland  marmot  eats  with  greediness 
large  quantities.  To  the  wild  animal  red  clover  is 
a  very  favorite  food,  and,  when  it  can  be  obtained, 
lettuce,  cabbage,  and  various  other  garden  vege- 
tables. In  captivity  it  eats  of  almest  every  vege- 
table offered,  is  exceedingly  fond  of  bread  and 
milk,  and  will  display  the  most  violent  anger,  by 
erecting  its  hair,  growling  and  yelping,  if  it 
see  a  cat  or  other  animal  fed  with  this  sub- 
stance. 

One  which  we  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  would,  on  such  occasions,  become 
almost  furious,  and  never  desist  from  his  efforts 
until  he  had  broken  his  chain,  when  he  would 
rush  to  the  spot,  drive  off  the  cat  by  a  severe 
bite,  or  bite  the  person  who  attempted  to  with- 
hold him  from  the  dish.  Yet  on  other  occasions 
he  did  not  interfere  with  the  cats,  even  when 
feeding  within  his  reach,  though  he  would  at  any 
time  bite  them  if  they  came  immediately  in  his 
way.  This  marmot  would  eat  the  parts  about 
the  joints  of  the  legs  of  fowls,  when  thrown  to 
him,  and  occasionally  a  small  piece  of  salt  fish, 
— but,  as  a  general  rule,  refused  animal  food  of 
every  description. 

This  individual  was  very  tame,  playful  and 
cunning,  having  the  freedom  of  the  yard,  and  the 
privilege  of  performing  all  his  operations  unmo- 
lested.    He  was  very  fond  of  being  handled  and 
petted,  and  would  play  with  great  good  humor, 
though  in  a  clumsy  and  awkward  manner.     Eve- 
rything fit  to  make  a  bed  of,  that  he  could  get 
at,  was  sure  to  be  carried  under  ground,  and 
when  clothes  were  missed,  which  had  been  hung 
out  to  dry,  it  was  only  necessary  to  fasten  a  hook 
to  a  long  stick  and  draw  them  out  of  his  burrow. 
When  this  was  to  be  effected,  it  was  necessary 
to  tie  the  marmot  up  short,  as  he  appeared  to 
understand  perfectly  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
was  by  no  means  willing  that  his  bed  should  be 
rendered  less  comfortable.     Although  he  would 
i  not  attempt  to  bite  the  person  engaged  in  re- 
j  moving  his  plunder,  he  would  rush  to  the  entrance 
!  and  endeavor  to  make  his  way  in,  as  if  to  secure 
;  his  prize,  or  remove  it  to  a  still  greater  distance. 
1  On  one  occasion  he  carried  off  ;>n<l  stowed  at  a 
j  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  entrance,  eight  pairs 
I  of  stockings,  a  towel,  and  a  girl's   frock,  and 
j  had  he  not  been   discovered   in  the  act,   would 
1  have  made  a  still  larger  transfer  of  matorfok  to 
i  form  a  more  luxurious  bed. 
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In  whatever  action  engaged,  the  vigilance  of 
this  animal  was  unceasing,  and  his  ear  appeared 
the  sense  almost  exclusively  relied  on.  By  ob- 
serving him  closely,  it  was  evident  that  every  va- 
riation of  sound,  however  slight,  or  from  what- 
ever different  sources,  was  immediately  perceived. 
While  earnestly  engaged  in  eating,  and  making 
no  inconsiderable  noise  in  munching  lettuce,  or 
other  crisp  vegetables,  the  least  noise  would  be 
sufficient  to  suspend  his  hunger  and  excite  all  his 
vigilance;  and  if  it  were  one  to  which  he  was 
unaccustomed,  or  loud  enough  to  alarm  him,  he 
would  run  with  great  precipitation  until  he  ar- 
rived at  the  edge  of  his  hole,  where  he  would  sit 
up  for  an  instant  in  an  attitude  of  the  profound- 
est  attention,  and  either  return  to  his  food,  or 
take  refuge  in  his  hole,  as  he  might  feel  satisfied 
that  there  was  or  was  not  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended.— God-man's  Natural  History. 

THE  COMMON  GRAY  SQUIRREL. 

This  animal,  still  exceedingly  common  through- 
out the  United  States,  was  once  so  excessively 
multiplied  as  to  be  a  scourge  to  the  inhabitants, 
not  only  consuming  their  grain,  but  exhausting 
the  public  treasury  by  the  amount  of  premiums 
given  for  their  destruction.  "  Pennsylvania 
(says  Pennant),  paid  from  January,  1749,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1750,  eight  thousand  pounds  currency; 
but  on  complaint  being  made  by  the  deputies  that 
their  treasuries  were  exhausted  by  these  rewards, 
they  were  reduced  to  one  half; — [from  three 
pence  to  a  penny  and  a  half].  How  improved 
must  the  state  of  the  Americans  then  be,  in  thir- 
tyfive  years  to  wage  an  expensive  and  successful 
war  against  its  parent  country,  which  before 
could  not  bear  the  charges  of  clearing  the  pro- 
vinces from  the  ravages  of  these  insignificant  an- 
imals !  " 


SQUIRRELS  IN  OHIO. 

Like  most  of  the  animals  belonging  to  this  or- 
der, they  are  very  prolific,  and  multiply  until 
from  their  numbers  large  districts  of  country  are 
injuriously  overrun  by  them.  They  then  invade 
and  literally  lay  waste  the  cornfields,  consuming 
vast  quantities  of  grain,  and  destroy  nearly  as 
much  as  they  eat  by  breaking  it  down  and  scat- 
tering it  on  the  ground.  On  such  occasions  the 
farmers  in  thinly  settled  districts  severely  suffer, 
and  are  deprived  of  a  large  share  of  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  The  efforts  of  a  whole  family  are 
occasionally  insufficient  to  drive  off  or  destroy 
these  busy  plunderers,  as  new  crowds  appear  to 
be  continually  arriving  to  renew  the  depredation. 
While  travelling  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  in 
the  autumn  of  1822,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  something  of  this  sort.  Parts  of  the 
country  appeared  to  swarm  with  squirrels,  which 
were  so  numerous,  that,  in  travelling  along  the 
high  road,  they  might  be  seen  scampering  in  ev- 
ery direction ;  the  woods  and  fields  might  be  tru- 
ly said,  in  the  country  phrase,  to  be  "  alive  with 
them."  A  farmer,  who  had  a  large  field  of  In- 
dian corn  near  the  road,  informed  us,  that  not- 


withstanding the  continued  exertions  of  himself 
and  his  two  sons,  he  feared  he  should  lose  the 
greater  part  of  his  crop,  in  addition  to  his  time 
and  the  expense  of  ammunition  used  in  killing 
and  scaring  off  the  little  robbers.  This  man 
and  his  sons  frequently  took  stations  in  different 
parts  of  the  field,  and  killed  squirrels  until  their 
guns  became  too  dirty  longer  to  be  used  with 
safety;  yet  they  always  found,  on  returning,  that 
the  squirrels  had  mustered  as  strongly  as  before. 
During  this  journey  we  frequently  met  squirrel- 
shooters  heavily  laden  with  this  game,  which  in 
many  instances  they  had  only  desisted  from  slay- 
ing from  want  of  ammunition  or  through  mere 
fatigue. —  Godman. 


BATTLE  BETWEEN  TWO   SNAKES. 

As  I  was  one  day  sitting  in  my  ai'bor,  my  at- 
tention was  engaged  by  a  strange  sort  of  rustling 
noise  at  some  paces  distant.  I  looked  around, 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  I  beheld  two  snakes, 
of  considerable  length,  the  one  pursuing  the  other 
with  great  celerity  through  a  hemp  stubble-field. 
The  aggressor  was  of  the  black  kind,  six  feet 
long;  the  fugitive  was  a  water  snake,  nearly  of 
equal  dimensions.  They  soon  met,  and,  in  the 
fury  of  their  first  encounter,  they  appeared  in  an 
instant  firmly  twisted  together;  and,  whilst 
their  united  tails  beat  the  ground,  they  tried  with 
open  jaws  to  lacerate  each  other.  What  a  fell 
aspect  did  they  present !  Their  heads  were 
compressed  to  a  very  small  size ;  their  eyes  flash- 
ed fire ;  and,  after  this  conflict  had  lasted  about 
five  minutes,  the  second  found  means  to  disen- 
gage itself  from  the  first,  and  hurried  towards  a 
ditch.  Its  antagonist  instantly  assumed  a  new 
posture,  and,  half  creeping  and  half  erect,  with 
a  majestic  mien,  overtook  and  attacked  the  other 
again,  which  placed  itself  in  the  same  attitude, 
and  prepared  to  resist.  The  scene  was  uncom- 
mon and  beautiful;  for,  thus  opposed,  they 
fought  with  their  jaws,  biting  each  other  with 
the  utmost  rage ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  ap- 
pearance of  mutual  courage  and  fury,  the  water 
snake  still  seemed  desirous  of  retreating  toward 
the  ditch,  to  its  natural  element.  This  was  no 
sooner  perceived  by  the  keen-eyed  black  one, 
than,  twisting  its  tail  twice  round  a  stalk  of 
hemp,  and  seizing  its  adversary  by  the  throat, 
not  by  means  of  its  jaws,  but  by  twisting  its  own 
neck  twice  round  that  of  the  water-snake,  it  pull- 
ed the  latter  back  from  the  ditch.  To  prevent 
a  defeat,  the  water  snake  took  hold  likewise  of 
a  stalk  on  the  bank,  and,  by  the  acquisition  of 
that  point  of  resistance,  became  a  match  for  its 
fierce  antagonist.  Strange  was  this  to  behold  ! 
two  great  snakes,  strongly  adhering  to  the  ground, 
fastened  together  by  means  of  the  writhings  which 
lashed  them  to  each  other,  and  stretched  at  their 
full  length!  They  pulled,  but  pulled  in  vain; 
and,  in  the  moments  of  their  greatest  exertion, 
that  part  of  their  bodies  which  was  entwined 
seemed  extremely  small,  while  the  rest  appeared 
inflated,  and  now  and  then  convulsed  with  strong 
undulations,  rapidly  following  each  other.  Their 
eyes  seemed  on  fire,  and  ready  to  start  out  of 
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their  heads:  at  one  time,  the  conflict  seemed  de- 
cided ;  the  water  snake  bent  itself  into  two  great 
folds,  and,  by  that  operation,  rendered  the  other 
more  than  commonly  outstretched.  The  next  min- 
ute the  new  struggles  of  the  black  one  gained  an 
unexpected  superiority;  it  acquired  two  great 
folds  likewise,  which  necessarily  extended  the 
body  of  its  adversary,  in  proportion  as  it  had 
contracted  its  own.  These  efforts  were  alter- 
nate :  victory  seemed  doubtful,  inclining  sometimes 
to  the  one  side,  and  sometimes  to  the  other;  un- 
til, at  last,  the  stalk,  to  which  the  black  snake 
was  fastened,  suddenly  gave  way,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  they  both  plunged  into 
the  ditch.  The  water  did  not  extinguish  their 
vindictive  rage;  for,  by  their  agitations,  I  could 
trace,  though  not  distinguish,  their  mutual  at- 
tacks. They  soon  re-appeared  on  the  surface, 
twisted  together,  as  in  their  first  onset;  but  the 
black  snake  seemed  to  retain  its  wonted  superi- 
ority, for  its  head  was  exactly  fixed  above  that 
of  the  other,  which  he  incessantly  pressed  down 
under  the  water,  until  it  was  stifled,  and  sunk. 
The  victor  no  sooner  perceived  its  enemy  inca- 
pable of  further  resistance,  than,  abandoning  it 
to  the  current,  it  returned  on  shore,  and  disap- 
peared. 


THE  GIGANTIC  MASTODON. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bones 
of  this  gigantic  animal,  as  well  as  the  relics  of 
various  other  extinct  species,  will  be  procured 
in  great  abundance  as  the  internal  improvement 
of  our  happy  country  advances.  The  magnifi- 
cent works  already  completed  have  given  no  in- 
considerable earnest  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  numerous  others  now  in  progress;  and  the 
means  which  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
course of  our  citizens,  and  bind  them  more  firmly 
together  by  mutual  interests,  may  also  contribute, 
in  a  powerful  degree,  to  shed  light  on  some  of  the 
most  obscure  and  interesting  topics  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  globe.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  superintend  the  construction  of  canals,  tun- 
nels, roads,  &c.  that  the  fragments  of  organic 
remains  which  they  might  feel  inclined  to  neg- 
lect as  insignificant,  may  prove  of  the  highest 
importance  to  science,  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  their  characters  and 
positions,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  superincum- 
bent soil,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  When  opportunities  are  present- 
ed, no  pains  should  be  spared,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure bones,  or  other  relics  of  animal  bodies,  with 
the  least  possible  delay;  and  every  attendant 
circumstance  should  be  noted  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous accuracy. 

The  last  mastodon  skeleton  disinterred,  was 
found  in  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  three 
miles  southwest  of  Long  Branch.  A  grinder 
was  presented  by  Mr.  William  Moore  to  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  ac- 
companied by  information  that  the  whole  skele- 
ton lay  buried  near  the  spot  whence  this  tooth 
was  obtained. 


This  skeleton  was  accidentally  discovered  on- 
Poplar  Farm,  which  is  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  sea-beach,  in  1823.  The  proprietor  of 
the  farm  walking  over  a  reclaimed  marsh,  ob- 
served something  projecting  through  the  turf, 
which  he  struck  loose  with  his  foot  and  found  to 
be  a  grinder  tooth.  Two  other  teeth,  some  pie- 
ces of  the  skull,  the  spine,  humeri,  and  other 
bones,  were  afterwards  exhumed. 

The  country  adjacent  to  this  farm  is  generally 
level,  but  a  low  and  broad  ridge,  running  paral- 
lel with  the  sea-coast,  lies  between  it  and  the 
sea.  At  Poplar  this  high  ground  very  gradually 
slopes  on  its  western  side,  now  disencumbered 
of  its  forests,  and  intersected  by  ditches,  so  that 
at  some  seasons  it  is  nearly  dry.  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  watery  at  a  former  period,  and  abound- 
ed in  a  species  of  poplar,  whence  the  place  ob- 
tained its  name.  Near  the  border  of  this  marsh 
there  was  a  shallow  cavity,  containing  a  little 
water ;  the  left  fore  leg  had  been  removed  there- 
from, and  several  broken  vertebra?  and  fragments 
of  other  bones  were  scattered  on  the  surrounding 
turf.  Having  obtained  permission  to  make  fur 
ther  explorations,  these  zealous  inquirers  com- 
menced operations,  and  during  two  days,  with 
the  aid  of  some  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
them,  succeeded  in  obtaining  all  the  bones  of 
this  skeleton  which  remain  undecomposed. 
This  valuable  collection  was  added  to  the  cabi- 
net of  the  Lyceum,  previously  enriched  by  the 
specimens  obtained  at  Chester  county  in  New 
York. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  these 
gentlemen  of  the  position  in  which  the  animal 
appeared  to  have  been  placed  at  the  time  of  its 
extinction,  whatever  may  have  been  the  catas- 
trophe which  destroyed  the  whole  of  its  race:— 

The  surrounding  soil  "  was  a  stratum  of  what 
is,  by  the  German  geologists,  called  geest,  that 
is,  a  black,  soft,  shining  earth,  abounding  near 
the  surface  in  vegetable  roots  and  fibres.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  our  visit  the  skull,  broken  into 
many  fragments,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  spine,  most  of  the  ribs,  both  scapula?,  the  left 
radius,  ulna,  and  the  humerus  of  the  right  arm, 
had  been  removed.  Of  the  situation  of  those, 
therefore,  we  cannot  speak  from  our  own  obser- 
vation; but  Mr.  Croxson  informed  us,  that,  as 
before  mentioned,  part  of  the  head  had  protruded 
itself  through  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  con- 
sequence probably  of  this,  it  was  so  much  decay- 
ed that  he  could  find  but  three  of  the  teeth,  and 
no  trace  whatever  of  the  tusks,  nor  was  the 
search  we  afterwards  made  for  these  latter  more 
effectual.  The  vertebral  column,  with  all  its 
joints,  and  the  ribs  attached  to  them  in  their  na- 
tural position,  lay  about  eight  or  ten  inches  below 
the  surface.  The  scapula?  rested  upon  the  heads 
of  the  humeri,  and  these  in  a  vertical  position 
upon  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm,  as  in  life.  We 
found  the  right  fore  arm  still  buried.  It  inclined 
a  little  backwards,  and  the  foot,  which  was  im- 
mediately below  it,  was  placed  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  other,  as  it  would  be  if  the  animal  had 
been  walking. 

"At  the  depth  of  about  ten  inches,  and  imme- 
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fliately  below  the  matting  of  turf  which  forms  the 
surface  of  the  meadow,  we  came  to  the  sacrum, 
with  the  pelvis  remaining  united  to  it,  though  in 
a  very  decayed  state.  The  femora  lay  adjoining, 
but,  unlike  the  bones  of  the  fore  legs,  in  a  posi- 
tion nearly  horizontal,  the  right  less  so  than  the 
left,  and  both  at  right  angles  with  the  spine. 
These  were  also,  from  their  proximity  to  the 
surface,  much  decayed,  so  that  the  left  fell  to 
pieces  on  being  lifted  from  its  bed.  Both  tibia?, 
each  with  its  fibula,  stood  nearly  erect  under  the 
extremities  of  the  femora,  and  under  them  the 
bones  of  both  hind  feet  in  their  proper  relative 
position.  We  found  no  caudal  vertebrae.  The 
marsh  had  been  cleared  and  drained  about  three 
years,  and  during  that  period,  as  the  proprietor 
informed  us,  the  level  of  its  surface  had  lowered 
about  two  feet.  To  this  may  have,  perhaps, 
been  owing  the  horizontal  position  of  the  thigh 
bones,  which  would  naturally  be  forced  out  of 
their  originally  erect  position  by  the  pressure  of 
the  heavy  superincumbent  bed  of  turf.  The 
bones  of  the  fore  leg,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  thus  acted  upon. 

"  The  deeper  we  penetrated  the  sounder  we 
found  the  bones,  so  that  those  of  the  foot,  lying 
lowest,  were  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect  pre- 
servation. The  greater  part  of  the  bones  had, 
adhering  to  their  surface  and  in  their  cavities, 
the  phosphats  of  iron  and  lime,  and  the  sulphat 
of  lime  in  very  small  quantities,  the  last  in  mi- 
nute crystals.  There  were  also  considerable 
masses  of  oxyd  of  iron  or  bog-ore,  which,  how- 
ever, abounded  in  various  places  in  the  marsh. 
Immediately  underlying  the  stratum  of  black 
earth,  we  came  to  another  of  sand,  having  a  fer- 
ruginous tinge,  and  containing  numerous  rolled 
quartz  pebbles.  Upon  this  sandy  stratum  the 
skeleton  seemed  to  stand,  so  that  the  upper  side 
of  the  foot  was  covered  by  the  black  earth:  the 
sole  rested  immediately  upon  the  sand.  We 
found  all  the  feet  placed  thus,  the  surface  of  the 
sandy  stratum  being  apparently  quite  level." 

CATCHING  DEER. 

When  the  Indians  design  to  impound  deer, 
they  look  out  for  one  of  the  paths  in  which  a 
number  of  them  have  trod,  and  which  is  observed 
to  be  still  frequented  by  them.  When  these 
paths  cross  a  lake,  a  wide  river,  or  a  barren 
plain,  they  are  found  to  be  much  the  best  for  the 
purpose ;  and  if  the  path  run  through  a  cluster  of 
woods,  capable  of  affording  materials  for  build- 
ing the  pound,  it  adds  considerably  to  the  com- 
modiousness  of  the  situation.  The  pound  is  built 
by  making  a  strong  fence  of  brushy  trees,  with- 
out observing  any  degree  of  regularity,  and  the 
work  is  continued  to  any  extent,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  builders.  I  have  seen  some  that 
were  not  less  than  a  mile  round,  and  am  inform- 
ed that  there  are  others  still  more  extensive. 
The  door  or  entrance  of  the  pound  is  not  larger 
than  a  common  gate,  and  the  inside  is  so  crowd- 
ed with  small  counter  hedges  as  very  much  to  re- 
semble a  maze,  in  every  opening  of  which  they 
set  a  snare  made  with  thongs  of  parchment,  deer 
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skins,  &c.  twisted  together,  which  are  amazing- 
ly strong.  One  end  of  the  snare  is  usually  made 
fast  to  a  growing  pole ;  but  if  no  one  of  sufficient 
size  can  he  found  near  the  place  where  the  snare 
is  set,  a  loose  pole  is  substituted,  which  is  al- 
ways of  such  size  and  length,  that  a  deer  cannot 
drag  it  far  before  it  gets  entangled  among  the 
other  woods,  which  are  all  left  standing,  except 
what  is  found  necessary  for  making  the  fence, 
hedges,  &c. 

The  pound  being  thus  prepared,  a  row  of 
small  brushwood  is  stuck  up  in  the  snow  on  each 
side  the  door  or  entrance,  and  these  hedge-rows 
are  continued  along  the  open  part  of  the  lake, 
river  or  plain,  where  neither  stick  nor  stump  be- 
sides is  to  be  seen.  These  poles  or  brushwood 
are  generally  placed  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  from  each  other,  and  ranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  two  sides  of  a  long  acute 
angle,  growing  gradually  wider  in  proportion  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  pound,  which  is  sometimes 
not  less  than  two  or  three  miles,  while  the  deer- 
path  is  exactly  along  the  middle,  between  the 
two  rows  of  brushwood. 

Indians  employed  on  this  service  always  pitch 
their  tent  on  or  near  to  an  eminence  that  affords 
a  commanding  prospect  of  the  path  leading  to  a 
pound;  and  when  they  see  any  deer  going  that 
way,  men,  women  and  children,  walk  along  the 
lake  or  river  side,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  un- 
til they  get  behind  them,  then  step  forth  to  open 
view,  and  proceed  towards  the  pound  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent.  The  poor  timorous  deer,  finding 
themselves  pursued,  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
the  two  rows  of  bushy  poles  to  be  two  ranks  of 
people  stationed  to  prevent  their  passing  on  ei- 
ther side,  run  straight  forward  in  the  path  till 
they  get  into  the  pound.  The  Indians  then  close 
in,  and  block  up  the  entrance  with  some  brushy 
trees  that  have  been  cut  down  and  lie  at  hand  for 
that  purpose.  The  deer  being  thus  enclosed,  the 
women  and  children  walk  round  the  pound  to 
prevent  them  from  jumping  over  the  fence,  while 
the  men  are  employed  in  spearing  such  as  are 
entangled  in  the  snares,  and  shooting  with  bows 
and  arrows  those  which  remain  loose  in  the 
pound.  This  method  of  hunting,  if  it  deserves 
the  name,  is  sometimes  so  successful  that  many 
families  subsist  by  it  without  having  occasion  to 
remove  their  tents  above  once  or  twice  during 
the  whole  course  of  a  winter;  and  when  the 
spring  advances  both  the  deer  and  Indians  draw 
out  to  the  eastward,  on  the  ground  which  is  en- 
tirely barren,  or  at  least  what  is  so  called  in 
those  parts,  as  it  neither  produces  trees  nor 
shrubs  of  any  kind,  so  that  moss,  and  some  little 
grass,  is  all  the  herbage  to  be  found  on  it. 

Hearne. 


HUNTING  THE   BISON. 

The  Omawhaw  Indians  hunt  the  bi*3on  in  the 
following  manner.  The  hunters  who  are  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body  on  the  march,  employ 
telegraphic  signals  from  an  elevated  position,  to 
convey  a  knowledge  of  their  discoveries  to  the 
people.     If  they  see  bisons,  they  throw  up  their 
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robes  in  a  peculiar  manner  as  a  signal  for  a  halt. 
The  hunters  then  return  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  camp,  and  are  received  with  some  ceremony 
on  their  approach.  The  chiefs  and  magicians 
are  seated  in  front  of  the  people,  puffing  smoke 
from  their  pipes,  and  thanking  the  Master  of  life 
with  such  expressions  as  "  thanks,  Master  of  life ; 
thank  you,  Master  of  life;  here  is  smoke,  I  am 
poor,  hungry,  and  want  to  eat."  The  hunters 
then  draw  near  the  chiefs  and  magicians,  and  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice  inform  them  of  their  discove- 
ry ;  when  questioned  as  to  the  number,  they  re- 
ply by  holding  up  some  small  sticks  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  and  compare  one  herd  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  with  this  stick,  and  another  with 
that,  &c. 

An  old  man  or  crier  then  harangues  the  peo- 
ple, informing  them  of  the  company,  exhorting 
the  women  to  keep  a  good  heart,  telling  them 
that  they  have  endured  many  hardships  with  for- 
titude, and  that  their  present  difficulties  are  end- 
ed, as  on  the  morrow  the  men  will  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  bisons,  and  bring  them  certainly  a  plenty 
of  meat. 

Four  or  five  resolute  warriors  are  appointed 
at  the  council  of  chiefs,  held  the  evening  previous, 
to  preserve  order  among  the  hunters  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It  is  their  business,  with  a  whip 
or  club,  to  punish  those  who  misbehave,  on  the 
spot,  or  whose  movements  tend  to  frighten  the 
game  before  all  are  ready,  or  previously  to  their 
arrival  at  the  place  whence  they  are  to  sally 
forth. 

The  next  morning  all  the  men,  not  superannua- 
ted, depart  at  an  early  hour,  generally  mounted 
and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  super- 
intendents or  officers  above  mentioned  accom- 
pany the  swiftly  moving  cavalcade,  on  foot,  arm- 
ed with  war  clubs,  the  whole  preceded  by  a  foot- 
man bearing  a  pipe.  When  they  come  in  sight 
of  the  herd  the  hunters  talk  kindly  to  their  hor- 
ses, using  the  endearing  names  of  father,  brother, 
uncle,  &c,  begging  them  not  to  fear  the  bisons, 
but  to  run  well  and  keep  close,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  not  to  be  gored  by  them. 

Having  approached  the  herd  as  closely  as  they 
suppose  the  animal  will  permit  without  alarm, 
they  halt,  that  the  pipe-bearer  may  perform  the 
ceremony  of  smoking,  which  is  thought  necessa- 
ry to  success.  The  pipe  is  lighted,  and  he  re- 
mains a  short  time  with  his  head  inclined,  and 
the  stem  of  the  pipe  extended  towards  the  herd. 
He  then  puffs  the  smoke  towards  the  bisons,  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  cardinal  points  suc- 
cessively. These  latter  are  distinguished  by  the 
terms  sun-rise,  sun-set,  cold  country,  and  warm 
country. 

This  ceremony  ended,  the  chief  gives  the  or- 
der for  starting.  They  immediately  separate 
into  two  bands,  which  wheeling  to  the  right  and 
left,  make  a  considerable  circuit  with  a  view  to 
enclose  the  herd  at  a  considerable  interval  be- 
tween them.  They  then  close  upen  the  animals, 
and  every  man  endeavors  to  signalize  himself 
by  the  number  he  can  kill. 

It  is  now  th;>t  (he  Indian  exhibits  all  his  skill 
HI    horsemanship    and    archery,    and    when  the 


horse  is  going  at  full  speed,  the  arrow  is  sent 
with  a  deadly  aim  and  great  velocity  into  the 
body  of  the  animal  behind  the  shoulder,  where, 
should  it  not  bury  itself  to  a  sufficient  depth,  he 
rides  up  and  withdraws  it  from  the  side  of  the 
wounded  and  furious  animal.  He  judges  by  the 
direction  and  depth  of  the  wound  whether  it  be 
mortal,  and  when  the  deadly  blow  is  inflicted,  he 
raises  a  triumphant  shout  to  prevent  others  from 
engaging  in  the  pursuit,  and  dashes  off  to  seek 
new  objects  for  destruction,  until  his  quiver  is 
exhausted  or  the  game  has  fled  too  far. 

Although  there  is  an  appearance  of  much  con- 
fusion in  this  engagement,  and  the  same  animal 
receives  many  arrows  from  different  archers  be- 
fore he  is  mortally  wounded  or  despatched,  yet 
as  every  man  knows  his  own  arrows,  and  can  es- 
timate the  consequences  of  the  wounds  he  has 
inflicted,  few  quarrels  ever  occur  as  to  the  right 
of  property  in  the  animal.  A  fleet  horse  well 
trained  runs  parallel  with  the  bison  at  the  pro- 
per distance,  with  the  reins  thrown  on  his  neck, 
turns  as  he  turns,  and  does  not  lessen  his  speed 
until  the  shoulder  of  the  animal  is  presented,  and 
the  mortal  wound  has  been  given ;  then  by  in- 
clining to  one  side  the  rider  directs  him  towards 
another  bison.  Such  horses  are  preserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  chase,  and  are  very  rarely  sub- 
jected to  the  labor  of  carrying  burdens. 

The  effect  of  training  on  the  Indian  horses  is 
well  shown  in  a  circumstance  related  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  A  sergeant  had  been  sent  forward 
with  a  number  of  horses,  and  while  on  his  way, 
came  up  with  a  herd  of  bisons.  As  soon  as  the 
loose  horses  discovered  the  herd,  they  immedi- 
ately set  off  in  pursuit,  and  surrounded  the  bisons 
with  almost  as  much  skill  as  if  they  had  been  di- 
rected by  riders.  At  length  the  sergeant  was 
obliged  to  send  two  men  forward  to  drive  the 
bisons  from  the  route,  before  they  were  able  to 
proceed. — Godman. 


SKILL  OF  THE  INDIANS  IN  TRACKING. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year,  1755,  a  most  atro- 
cious and  shocking  murder  was  unexpectedly 
committed  by  a  party  of  Indians,  on  fourteen 
white  settlers,  within  five  miles  of  Shamokin. 
The  surviving  whites,  in  their  rage,  determined 
to  take  their  revenge  by  murdering  a  Delaware 
Indian,  who  happened  to  be  in  those  parts,  and 
was  far  from  thinking  himself  in  any  danger. 
He  was  a  great  friend  to  the  whites,  was  loved 
and  esteemed  by  them,  and,  in  testimony  of  their 
regard,  had  received  from  them  the  name  of 
Duke  Holland,  by  which  he  was  generally  known. 
Holland,  satisfied  that  his  nation  was  incapable 
of  committing  such  a  foul  murder,  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  told  the  enraged  settlers  that  he 
cared  not  for  his  own  life;  but  for  the  honor  of 
his  tribe,  he  entreated  they  would  immediately 
send  a  party  along  with  him,  and  lie  would  en- 
gage, ere  the  sun  went  dewn,  <o  bring  them  ra 
the  heels  of  the  actual  murderers.  The  propo- 
sal was  agreed  to,  and  Duke  Holland,  accompa- 
nied by  a  party  of  the  settlers.  Bel  out  on  the  pur- 
suit.     They  soon  found  themselves    in  the  most 
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tacky  part  of  a  mountain,  where  not  one  of  those 
who  accompanied  him  was  able  to  discover  a 
single  track,  nor  would  they  believe  that  man  had 
ever  trodden  upon  this  ground,  as  they  had  to 
jump  over  a  number  of  rocks,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  crawl  over  them.  Now  they  began 
to  believe  that  the  Indian  had  led  them  across 
those  rugged  mountains  in  order  to  give  the  ene- 
my time  to  escape,  and  threatened  him  with  in- 
stant death,  the  moment  they  should  be  fully 
convinced  of  the  fraud.  The  Indian,  true  to  his 
promise,  would  take  pains  to  make  them  per- 
ceive that  an  enemy  had  passed  along  the  places 
through  which  he  was  leading  them;  here  he 
would  show  them  that  the  moss  on  the  rock  had 
been  trodden  down  by  the  weight  of  a  human 
foot;-  there,  that  it  had  been  torn  and  dragged 
forward  from  its  place;  further  he  would  point 
out  to  them,  that  pebbles  or  small  stones  on  the 
rock  had  been  removed  from  their  beds  by  the 
foot  hitting  against  them ;  that  dry  sticks,  by  be- 
ing trodden  upon,  were  broken;  and  even,  that 
in  a  particular  place,  an  Indian's  blanket  had 
dragged  over  the  rocks,  and  removed  or  loosened 
the  leaves  lying  there,  so  that  they  lay  no  more 
flat,  as  in  other  places;  all  which  the  Indian 
could  perceive  as  he  walked  along,  without  even 
stopping.  At  last,  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  soft  ground,  where  the  tracks  were 
deep,  he  found  out  that  the  enemy  were  eight  in 
number;  and  from  the  freshness  of  the  foot 
prints,  he  concluded  that  they  must  have  encamp- 
ed at  no  great  distance.  This  proved  to  be  the 
exact  truth;  for,  after  gaining  the  eminence  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley,  the  Indians  were 
seen  encamped,  some  having  already  laid  down 
to  sleep,  while  others  were  drawing  off  their  leg- 
gings, for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  scalps  they 
had  taken  were  hanging  up  to  dry.  "  See  !  " 
said  Duke  Holland,  to  his  astonished  compan- 
ions, "  there  is  the  enemy  !  not  of  my  nation, 
but  Mingoes,  as  I  truly  told  you.  They  are  in 
our  power;  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  they  will 
be  fast  asleep.  We  need  not  fire  a  gun,  but  go 
up  and  tomahawk  them.  We  are  nearly  two  to 
one,  and  need  apprehend  no  danger.  Come  on, 
and  you  will  now  have  your  full  revenge  !  "  But 
the  whites,  overcome  with  fear,  did  not  choose 
to  follow  the  Indian's  advice,  and  urged  him  to 
take  them  back  by  the  nearest  and  best  way. 
He  did  so  accordingly,  and  when  they  arrived  at 
home,  late  at  night,  they  reported  the  number  of 
Iroquois  to  have  been  so  great,  that  they  durst 
not  venture  to  attack  them. 

This  Duke  Holland  once  found  a  watch  which 
had  been  sent  from  Pittsburgh,  by  a  man  who 
got  tipsy,  and  lost  it  in  the  woods,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  place  to  which  he  was  carrying 
it.  Duke  Holland  went  in  search  of  it,  and  hav- 
ing discovered  the  tracks  of  the  man  to  whom  it 
had  been  entrusted,  he  pursued  them  until  he 
found  the  lost  article,  which  he  delivered  to  the 


DRESS  OF  AN  INDIAN  BEAU. 

A  young  Indian  warrior  is,  notoriously,  the 


most  thorough-going  beau  in  the  world.  Broad- 
way and  Bond  Street  furnish  no  subjects  that  will 
spend  so  much  time,  or  endure  as  much  crimp- 
ing and  confinement,  to  appear  in  full  dress. 

We  think  that  we  have  observed  such  a  char- 
acter, constantly  employed  with  his  paints  and 
his  pocket-glass,  for  three  full  hours,  laying  on 
his  paints,  arranging  his  tresses,  and  contem- 
plating, with  visible  satisfaction,  from  time  to 
time,  the  progress  of  his  attractions.  The 
chiefs  and  warriors,  in  full  dress,  have  one,  two, 
or  three  clasps  of  silver  about  their  arms ;  gene- 
rally jewels  in  their  ears,  and  often  in  their 
nose ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
a  thin,  circular  piece  of  silver,  of  the  size  of  a 
dollar,  hanging  from  their  nose,  a  little  below 
their  upper  lip.  Painted  porcupines' quills  are 
twirled  in  their  hair,  and  tails  of  animals  hang 
from  it  behind.  •  A  necklace  of  bears'  or  alliga- 
tors' teeth,  or  claws  of  the  bald  eagle,  or  com- 
mon red  beads,  or,  wanting  these,  a  kind  of  ro- 
sary of  red  thorn-berries,  hangs  about  the  neek. 
From  the  knees  to  the  feet,  the  legs  are  ornamented 
with  great  numbers  of  little  perforated,  cylindri- 
cal pieces  of  silver  or  brass,  that  tinkle,  as  the 
person  walks.  If,  to  all  this,  he  add  an  Ameri- 
can hat,  and  a  soldier's  coat  of  blue,  faced  with 
red,  over  the  customary  calico  shirt,  he  steps 
firmly  on  the  ground,  to  give  his  tinklers  a  simu- 
taneous  noise,  and,  apparently,  considers  his 
person  with  as  much  complacency  as  a  human 
bosom  can  feel.  This  is  a  very  curtailed  view 
of  an  Indian  beau,  but  faithful,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
to  the  description  of  almost  every  young  Indian 
at  a  great  public  dance. - 


AMERICAN  ANTELOPE. 

"  The  chief  game  of  the  Shoshonees,"  say  Lew- 
is and  Clarke,  "  is  the  antelope,  which  when  pur- 
sued retreats  to  the  open  plains,  where  the  horses 
have  full  room  for  the  chase.  But  such  is  its  ex- 
traordinary fleetness  and  wind,  that  a  single 
horse  has  no  possible  chance  of  outrunning  it,  or 
tiring  it  down ;  and  the  hunters  are  therefore 
obliged  to  resort  to  stratagem.  About  twenty 
Indians,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  left  the  camp ;  in  a  short  time 
they  descried  a  herd  of  ten  antelopes:  they  im- 
mediately separated  into  squads  of  two  or  three, 
and  formed  a  scattered  circle  round  the  herd  for 
five  or  six  miles,  keeping  at  a  wary  distance,  so 
as  not  to  alarm  them  till  they  were  perfectly  in- 
closed, and  usually  selecting  some  commanding 
eminence  as  a  stand.  Having  gained  their  po- 
sitions, a  small  party  rode  towards  the  herd,  and 
with  wonderful  dexterity  the  huntsman  preserved 
his  seat,  and  the  horse  his  footing,  as  he  ran  at 
full  speed  over  the  hills  and  down  the  steep  rap- 
vines,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  precipices. 
They  were  soon  outstripped  by  the  antelopes, 
which,  on  gaining  the  other  extremity  of  the  cir- 
cle, were  driven  back  and  pursued  by  the  fresh 
hunters.  They  turned  and  flew,  rather  than  ran, 
in  another  direction;  but  there  too  they  found 
new  enemies.  In  this  way  they  were  alternate- 
ly  pursued    backwards    and   forwards,   till   at 
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length,  notwithstanding  the  skill  of  the  hunters, 
(who  were  merely  armed  with  bows  and  arrows) 
they  all  escaped;  and  the  party,  after  running 
for  two  hours,  returned  without  having  caught 
anything,  and  their  horses  foaming  with  sweat. 
This  chase,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  seen 
from  the  camp,  formed  a  beautiful  scene,  but  to 
the  hunters  is  exceedingly  laborious,  and  so  un- 
productive, even  when  they  are  able  to  worry  the 
animal  down  and  shoot  him,  that  forty  or  fifty 
hunters  will  sometimes  be  engaged  for  more  than 
half  a  day,  without  obtaining  more  than  two  or 
three  antelopes." 

THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE. 

A  boatman,  while  engaged  in  conveying  salt 
on  the  Onondaga  lake,  a  few  years  since,  saw  a 
large  grey  eagle  cutting  his  gyrations  in  the  air, 
apparently  noticing  some  prey  in  the  lake  be- 
neath. In  a  moment  he  poised,  and  darted  from 
his  altitude  into  the  water,  from  which  he  was 
unable  to  rise.  A  continued  flapping  Avith  his 
broad  and  extended  pinions  kept  him  from  being 
drawn  under,  and  proved  that  his  diamond  eyes 
had  not  mistaken  their  object.  He  approached 
the  land  slowly,  the  unknown  creature  below 
acting  as  propellant  and  helmsman.  The  boat- 
man grew  interested  in  the  affair,  and  landed. 
The  eagle,  on  touching  terra  firma,  showed  him- 
self fastened  to  a  fine  salmon.  Our  hero,  think- 
ing it  time  to  take  his  share  of  the  plunder,  cut 
himself  a  stout  cudgel,  and  approached  the  im- 
perial bird  of  Jove;  which,  having  his  talons 
fast,  was  unable  to  rise,  advance,  or  recede. 
Three  times  was  the  club  raised  to  strike,  but 
the  noble  bearing  of  the  regal  bird,  and  his  un- 
daunted front,  made  even  the  boatman  quail.  He 
could  not  assault  imprisoned  majesty.  The  eagle 
exhibited  no  signs  of  fear,  but  occasionally  nib- 
bled the  gills  of  his  prize,  and  indignantly 
glanced  at  the  intrusive  boatman.  At  length 
the  talons  of  one  leg  became  released,  and,  by  a 
dexterous  turn,  those  of  the  other,  when  he  soar- 
ed away  to  his  thunder-clouds  on  high,  leaving 
the  much  coveted  salmon  to  the  boatman,  who, 
on  weighing  it,  found  it  to  balance  twentysix 
pounds. 

MASSASOIT,  THE  INDIAN  SACHEM. 

The  infant  colony  at  Plymouth  was  much  in- 
debted to  the  friendship  and  influence  of  Massa- 
soit,  a  powerful  Prince  or  Sachem  in  those  parts. 
About  three  months  after  their  establishment, 
they  received  a  visit  from  Massasoit,  with  sixty 
of  his  men.  They  were  conducted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  received  them  with  military  parade. 
The  Governor  and  Massasoit  kissed  each  other's 
hands  as  a  salutation,  and  both  sat  down. 
"  Strong  water  "  was  then  given  to  the  sachem, 
"who  drank  a  great  draught,  that  made  him 
sweat  all  the  while  after."  After  eating,  they 
entered  into  a  friendly  treaty.  They  agreed  to 
avoid  injuries  on  bolli  sides,  to  restore  stolen 
goods,  to  assist  each  other  in  all  just  wars,  and 
to  endeavor  to  promote  peace  and  harmony  among 


their  neighbors.  This  treaty  was  faithfully  ob- 
served by  Massasoit  and  his  successors,  for  more 
than  forty  years. 

In  the  year  1623,  Massasoit  was  taken  sick, 
and  sent  information  of  it  to  the  Governor,  who 
sent  two  of  his  friends  to  make  him  a  visit. 
Their  visit,  and  the  presents  which  they  brought, 
were  gratifying  to  Massasoit,  and  the  medicines 
they  administered  were  successful  in  restoring 
his  health.  Gratitude  for  their  kindness  prompt- 
ed him  to  disclose  a  conspiracy  of  the  Indians, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  total  destruction  of 
the  English.  This  timely  notice  averted  the 
calamity. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  NO  GOVERNMENT. 
Colonel  Barre,  the  celebrated  friend  of  the 
rights  of  America  in  the  British  Parliament,  in 
travelling  through  this  country,  some  years  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  of  whom  he  made  inquiries 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  country.  His 
Excellency  informed  him  that,  literally  speak- 
ing, there  was  no  government  whatever ;  that  as 
to  his  power,  he  was  a  mere  cypher;  that  the 
legislature  met  only  to  wrangle  and  do  nothing; 
in  a  word,  it  was  mere  anarchy  and  confusion, 
whenever  any  active  step  was  to  be  taken  ;  and 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  people  generally  gov- 
erned themselves,  by  every  man  doing  as  he 
pleased.  The  conversation  changed;  and  the 
colonel  spoke  of  the  face  of  the  country ;  the  im- 
provements everywhere  visible;  and  the  univer- 
sal appearance  of  plenty  and  happiness  in  the 
fields,  dwellings,  and  clothingof  the  people.  The 
governor  assented,  and  said  he  believed  there 
was  hardly  a  country  in  the  world  that  excelled 
it  in  all  those  particulars.  Such,  said  the  col- 
onel, were  the  effects  of  the  no  government  he 
had  just  expatiated  upon. 

INDIAN  MARRIAGE  PROMISE. 

A  young  Indian  failed  in  his  attentions  to  a 
young  squaw.  She  made  complaint  to  an  old 
chief,  who  appointed  a  hearing  or  trial.  The 
lady  laid  the  case  before  the  Judge,  and  explain- 
ed the  nature  of  the  promise  made  to  her.  It 
consisted  of  sundry  visits  to  her  wigwam,  "  many 
little  undefinable  attentions,"  and  presents,  a 
bunch  of  feathers,  and  several  yards  of  red  flan- 
nel. This  was  the  charge.  The  faithless  swain 
denied  "  the  undefinable  attentions,"  in  toto. 
He  had  visited  her  father's  wigwam  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  away  time,  when  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  hunt;  and  had  given  the  feathers  and 
flannel  from  friendly  motives,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther. During  the  latter  part  of  the  defence,  the 
young  squaw  fainted.  The  plea  was  considered 
invalid,  and  the  offender  sentenced  to  give  the 
lady  «  a  yellow  feather,  a  broach  that  was  thefl 
dangling  from  his  nose,  and  a  dozen  coon  skins. 

The  sentence  was  no  sooner  concluded,  than 
the  squaw  sprung  upon  her  feet,  and  clapping  her 
hands,  exclaimed  with  joy,  "Now  me  ready  to 
be  courted  again." 
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TITLES. 
Several  years  ago  there  was  a  young  English 
nobleman  figuring  away  at  Washington.  He 
had  not  much  brains,  but  a  vast  number  of  titles, 
which,  notwithstanding  our  pretended  dislike  to 
them,  have  sometimes  the  effect  of  tickling  the 
ear  amazingly.  Several  young  ladies  were  in 
debate,  going  over  the  list — he  is  Lord  Viscount 
so  and  so,  Baron  of  such  a  county,  &c.  "  My 
fair  friends,"  exclaimed  the  gallant  Lieut.  N. 
«c  one  of  his  titles  you  appear  to  have  forgotten." 
"Ah,"  exclaimed  they  eagerly,  "  what  is  that  1 " 
"  He  is  Barren  of  Intellect,"  was  the  reply. 


TYRANTS  THE  ENEMIES    OF    KNOWl 
LEDGE. 

Sir  William  Berkley,  who  was  governor  of 
Virginia  thirtyeight  years,  in  his  answer  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  lords  of  the  committee  for  the 
colonies  in  1671,  sixtyfour  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  province,  says,  "  I  thank  God,  we 
have  not  free  schools,  nor  printing;  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learn- 
ing has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and 
sects  into  the  world;  and  printing  has  divulged 
them,  and  libels  against  the  government.  God 
keep  us  from  both."  Lord  Effingham,  who  was 
appointed  governor  in  1683,  was  ordered  ex- 
pressly, "  to  allow  no  person  to  use  a  printing 
press,  on  any  occasion  whatsoever;  "  and, 
though  no  act  of  the  legislature  can  be  found  pro- 
hibiting the  press  in  Virginia,  such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  governors  as  to  be  sufficient  with- 
out it;  for  until  1766,  there  was  but  one  print- 
ing office  in  the  colony,  and  that  was  supposed 
to  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  governor. 


COL.  BARTON  AND  GENERAL  LA- 
FAYETTE. 

Colonel  Barton,  a  hero  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, after  having  been  immured  in  prison  for 
debt,  during  the  period  of  twenty  years,  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  was  released  from  his  con- 
finement on  the  fourth  of  July,  1826,  by  Marquis 
Lafayette,  who  cancelled  the  claim  against  his 
old  companion  in  arms,  and  thereby  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  festivities  of  the 
American  Independence. 

EXECUTION  OF  CAPTAIN  NATHAN 
HALE. 

The  retreat  of  General  Washington  left  the 
British  in  complete  possession  of  Long  Island. 
What  would  be  their  future  operations,  remain- 
ed uncertain.  To  gain  exact  knowledge  of  their 
situation,  their  strength,  and  future  movements, 
wasof  high  importance.  For  this  purpose,  Gene- 
ral Washington  applied  to  Colonel  Knowlton,who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  light  infantry,  which 
formed  the  van  of  the  American  army,  and  desired 
him  to  adopt  some  mode  of  gaining  the  necessary 
information.  Colonel  Knowlton  communicated 
this  request  to  Nathan  Hale,  of  Connecticut, 
who  was  then  a  captain  in  his  regiment      This 


young  officer,  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
considering  that  an  opportunity  presented  itself, 
by  which  he  might  be  useful  to  his  country,  at 
once  offered  himself  a  volunteer  for  this  hazard- 
ous service.  He  passed  in  disguise  to  Long  Isl- 
and, examined  every  part  of  the  British  army, 
and  obtained  the  best  possible  information  res- 
pecting their  position  and  future  operations. 

In  his  attempt  to  return,  he  was  apprehended, 
carried  before  Sir  William  Howe,  and  the 
proof  of  his  object  was  so  clear,  that  he  frankly 
acknowledged  who  he  was,  and  what  were  his 
views.  Sir  William  Howe  at  once  gave  an  or- 
der to  the  provost  martial  to  execute  him  the 
next  morning. 

The  order  was  accordingly  executed  in  the 
most  unfeeling  manner,  and  by  as  great  a  savage 
as  ever  disgraced  humanity.  A  clergyman, 
whose  attendance  he  desired,  was  refused  him; 
a  Bible,  for  a  moment's  devotion,  was  not  pro- 
cured, though  he  requested  it.  Letters,  which, 
on  the  morning  of  his  execution,  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  and  other  friends,  were  destroyed ;  and 
this  very  extraordinary  reason  was  given  by  the 
provost  marshal,  "  that  the  rebels  should  not 
know  that  they  had  a  man  in  their  army,  who 
could  .die  with  so  much  firmness." 

Unknown  to  all  around  him,  without  a  single 
friend  to  offer  him  the  least  consolation,  thus  fell 
as  amiable  and  as  worthy  a  young  man  as  Ameri- 
ca could  boast,  with  this  as  his  dying  observa- 
tion, that  he  only  lamented  he  had  but  one  life 
to  lose  for  his  country.  How  superior  to  the 
dying  words  of  Andre  !  Though  the  manner  of 
his  execution  will  ever  be  abhorred  by  every 
friend  to  humanity  and  religion,  yet  there  cannot 
be  a  question  but  that  the  sentence  was  conform- 
able to  the  rules  of  war,  and  the  practice  of  na- 
tions in  similar  cases. 

It  is,  however,  a  justice  due  to  the  character 
of  Captain  Hale,  to  observe,  that  his  motives  for 
engaging  in  this  service  were  entirely  different 
from  those  which  generally  influence  others  in 
similar  circumstances.  Neither  expectation  of 
promotion,  nor  pecuniary  reward,  induced  him 
to  this  attempt.  A  sense  of  duty,  a  hope  that 
he  might,  in  this  way,  be  useful  to  his  country, 
and  an  opinion  which  he  had  adopted,  that  every 
kind  of  service,  necessary  to  the  public  good,  be- 
came honorable  by  being  necessary,  were  the 
great  motives  which  induced  him  to  engage  iia 
an  enterprize,  by  which  his  connexions  lost  a 
most  amiable  friend,  and  his  country  one  of  its 
most  promising  supporters. 

The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  young  man  excites 
the  most  interesting  reflections.  To  see  such  a 
character,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  cheerfully  tread- 
ing in  the  most  hazardous  paths,  influenced  by 
the  purest  intentions,  and,  only  emulous  to  do 
good  to  his  country,  without  the  imputation  of 
a  crime,  fall  a  victim  to  policy,  must  have  been 
wounding  to  the  feelings  even  of  his  enemies. 

Should  a  comparison  be  drawn  between  Major 
Andre  and  Captain  Hale,  injustice  would  be  done 
to  the  latter,  should  he  not  be  placed  on  an  equal 
ground  with  the  former.  Whilst  almost  every 
historian  of  the  American  revolution  has  celebra- 
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ted  the  virtues,  and  lamented  the  fate,  of  Andre, 
Hale  has  remained  unnoticed,  and  it  is  scarcely 
known  that  such  a  character  ever  existed. 

To  the  memory  of  Andre  his  country  has  erect- 
ed the  most  magnificent  monuments,  and  bestow- 
ed on  his  family  the  highest  honors  and  most 
liberal  rewards.  To  the  memory  of  Hale  not  a 
stone  has  been  erected,  and  the  traveller  asks  in 
vain  for  the  place  of  his  long  sleep. 

DR.  FRANKLIN  ON    CONFEDERATION. 

The  confederation  of  the  states,  while  on  the 
carpet  before  the  old  congress,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  smaller  states,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  they  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
larger  ones.  We  were  long  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion; it  produced  great  heats,  much  ill  hu- 
mor and  intemperate  declarations  from  some 
members.  Dr.  Franklin  at  length  brought  the 
debate  to  a  close  with  one  of  his  little  apologues. 
He  observed  that  "at  the  time  of  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was 
most  violently  opposed  to  that  measure,  and 
among  other  things  predicted,  that  as  the  whale 
had  swallowed  Jonah,  so  Scotland  would  be 
swallowed  by  England.  However,  (said  the 
doctor)  when  Lord  Bute  came  into  the  govern- 
ment, he  soon  brought  into  its  administration  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  that  it  was  found  in  the 
event  that  Jonah  swallowed  the  whale."  This 
little  story  produced  a  general  laugh,  restored 
good  humor,  and  the  article  of  difficulty  was 
passed. 


HUMANITY    OF    GENERAL    JACKSON. 

During  the  Creek  war,  after  one  of  the  bat- 
tles, an  Indian  child  was  found  sucking  the 
breast  of  his  dead  mother  !  The  scene  was  tru- 
ly affecting,  and  dictated  the  course  that  he,  who 
has  been  charged  by  the  tongue  of  calumny,  as 
possessing  a  soul  of  iron,  and  a  tiger's  disposi- 
tion, should  pursue.  At  first,  he  endeavored  to 
procure  a  squaw  to  relieve  the  wretched  infant, 
but  all  to  whom  he  applied  refused,  with  this  ex- 
cuse, that  as  all  his  relations  were  killed,  it  would 
be  better  to  knock  him  in  the  head  !  Further 
application  being  in  vain,  he  took  the  little  or- 
phan under  his  immediate  protection,  and  after 
the  campaign,  brought  him  home,  introduced 
him  iatokis  family,  and  is  now  educating  hiin. 


JUDGE    THATCHER. 

When  the  question  of  the  emblems  and  devices 
for  our  national  arms  was  before  the  old  Con- 
gress, a  member  from  the  south  warmly  opposed 
the  eagle,  as  a  monarchical  bird.  The  king  of 
birds  could  not  be  a  suitable  representative  of  a 
people  whose  institutions  were  founded  in  hos- 
tility to  kings.  The  late  Judge  Thatcher,  then 
a  representative  from  Massachusetts,  in  reply, 
proposed  the  Goose,  which  he  said  was  a  most 
humble  and  republican  bird,  and  would  in  other 
respects  prove  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  the 
goslins  would  do  to  put  on  the  ten  cent  pieces, 


&c.  The  laughter  which  followed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Southerner  was  more  than  he  co«ld 
bear.  He  construed  this  good-humored  irony 
into  an  insult,  and  sent  a  challenge.  The  bear- 
er delivered  it  to  Mr.  Thatcher,  who  read  and 
returned  it  to  him,  observing,  that  he  should  not 
accept  it!  What,  will  you  be  branded  as  a 
coward  1  Yes,  sir,  if  he  pleases;  I  always  wag 
a  coward,  and  he  knew  it,  or  he  would  never 
have  challenged  me.  The  joke  was  too  good  to 
be  resisted  even  by  the  angry  party.  It  occa- 
sioned infinite  mirth  in  the  Congressional  circles, 
and  the  former  cordial  and  gentlemanly  inter- 
course between  the  parties  was  soon  restored,  in 
a  manner  entirely  satisfactory. 


SINGULAR  FEAST. 

FROM    LEWIS    AND    CLARKE'S    EXPEDITION. 

After  the  hunters  had  been  gone  for  about 
an  hour,  captain  Lewis  again  mounted  with  one 
of  the  Indians  behind  him,  and  the  whole  party 
set  out ;  but  just  as  they  passed  through  the  nar- 
rows, they  saw  one  of  the  spies  coming  back  at 
full  speed  across  the  plain,  &c.  The  young  In- 
dian had  scarcely  breath  to  say  a  few  words  as 
he  came  up,  and  the  whole  troop  dashed  forward 
as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them;  and 
captain  Lewis,  astonished  at  this  movement,  was 
borne  along  for  nearly  a  mile,  before  he  learned, 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  it  was  all  caused  by 
the  spy's  having  come  to  announce  that  one  of 
the  white  men  had  killed  a  deer.  Relieved  from 
his  anxiety,  he  now  found  the  jolting  very  uncom- 
fortable ;  for  the  Indian  behind  him,  being  afraid 
of  not  getting  his  share  of  the  feast,  had  lashed 
the  horse  at  every  step  since  they  set  off;  he 
therefore  reined  him  in,  and  ordered  the  Indian 
to  stop  beating  him.  The  fellow  had  no  idea  of 
losing  time  in  disputing  the  point,  and  jumping 
off  the  horse,  ran  for  a  mile  at  full  speed.  Capt. 
Lewis  slackened  hie  pace,  and  followed  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  to  observe  them.  When  they 
reached  the  place  where  Drewyer  had  thrown 
out  the  intestines,  they  all  dismounted  in  confu- 
sion, and  ran  tumbling  over  each  other  like  fam- 
ished dogs:  each  tore  away  whatever  part  he 
could,  and  instantly  began  to  eat  it;  some  had 
the  liver,  and  some  the  kidneys;  in  short,  no 
part  on  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  with 
disgust  escaped  them.  One  of  them,  who  had 
seized  about  nine  feet  of  the  entrails,  was  chew 
ing  at  one  end,  while  with  his  hand  he  was  dili 
gently  clearing  his  way  by  discharging  the  con- 
tents at  the  other.  It  was  indeed  impossible  to 
see  these  wretches  ravenously  feeding  on  the  filth 
of  animals,  and  the  blood  streaming  from  iheii 
mouths,  without  deploring  how  nearly  the  condi- 
tion of  savages  approaches  that  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion: yet,  though  suffering  with  hunger,  they  did 
not  attempt,  as  they  might  have  done,  to  take  by 
force  the  whole  deer,  but  contented  themselves 
with  what  had  been  thrown  away  by  the  hunter. 
Capt.  Lewis  now  had  the  deer  skinned,  and  after 
reserving  a  quarter  of  it,  gave  the  rest  of  the  an- 
imal to  the  chief,  to  be  divided  among  the  In- 
dians,  who    immediately   devoured    nearly   the 
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whole  of  it  without  cooking.  They  now  went 
forwards  towards  the  creek,  where  there  was 
some  brush-wood  to  make  a  fire,  and  found 
Drewyer,  who  had  killed  a  second  deer:  the 
same  struggle  for  the  entrails  was  renewed  here, 
and  on  giving  nearly  the  whole  deer  to  the  In- 
dians, they  devoured  it,  even  to  the  soft  parts  of 
the  hoofs.  A  fire  being  made,  captain  Lewis 
had  his  breakfast,  during  which  Drewyer  brought 
in  a  third  deer;  this,  too,  after  reserving  one 
quarter,  was  given  to  the  Indians,  who  now 
seemed  completely  satisfied  and  in  good  humor. 

EXPLOITS  OF  CAPT.  STANDISH. 

Capt.  Miles  Standish,  the  hero  of  New  Eng- 
land, came  over  with  the  first  Plymouth  settlers 
in  1620.  He  was  allied  to  the  noble  house  of 
Standish,  of  Lancashire,  (Eng.)  and  was  heir 
apparent  to  a  great  estate,  unjustly  detained  from 
him,  which  compelled  him  to  depend  on  himself 
for  support. 

He  was  small  in  stature,  but  of  an  active 
spirit,  a  sanguine  temper,  and  a  strong  constitu- 
tion. These  qualities  led  him  to  the  profession 
of  arms.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  aid  of  the  Dutch, — and  after 
the  truce,  he  settled  with  Mr.  Robinson's  peo- 
ple in  Leydcn.  When  they  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca, he  commanded  the  detachment  for  making 
discoveries  after  their  arrival.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  settlers  as  their  military  commander,  and 
has  since  been  considered  as  the  Washington 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  exploits  was  the 
breaking  up  of  a  plot  in  1623,  which  the  Indians 
had  formed  to  murder  the  English  settlers  at 
Wessagusset,  now  Weymouth.  The  Governor 
of  Plymouth  having  learned  from  Massasoit  the 
plot  of  the  natives,  sent  Capt.  Standish  to  their 
relief,  and  if  a  plot  should  be  discovered,  to  fall 
on  the  conspirators.  Standish  made  choice  of 
eight  men,  refusing  to  take  any  more.  When 
he  arrived  at  Wessagusset,  he  found  the  settlers 
scattered,  and  insensible  of  the  destruction  which 
awaited  them.  Standish  was  careful  not  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  the  natives  till  he  c,ould  as- 
semble the  people  of  the  plantation.  An  Indian 
brought  him  some  furs,  whom  he  treated  "  smooth- 
ly," yet  the  Indian  reported  that  he  "  saw  by  the 
Captain's  eyes  that  he  was  angry  in  his  heart." 
This  induced  Pecksuot,  a  chief  of  courage,  to 
tell  Hobbamock,  Standish's  guide  and  interpret- 
er, that  he  "  understood  the  Captain  had  come 
to  kill  him  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians  there; 
but  tell  him,"  said  he,  "we  know  it,  but  fear 
him  not;  neither  will  Ave  shun  him;  let  him  be- 
gin when  he  dare,  he  shall  not  take  us  unawares." 
Others  whetted  their  knives  before  him,  using 
insulting  gestures  and  speeches.  Pecksuot,  be- 
ing a  man  of  great  stature,  said  to  Standish, 
"though  you  are  a  great  captain,  yet  you  are 
but  a  little  man,  and  though  I  be  no  sachem,  yet 
I  am  a  man  of  great  strength  and  courage." 
The  next  day,  seeing  he  could  get  no  more  of 
them  together,  Pecksuot,  and  Wittuwamat,  and 
his  brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and  one  Indian 


more,  being  together,  and  having  about  so  many 
of  his  own  men  in  the  room,  he  gave  the  word, 
the  door  was  fast;  he  seized  Pecksuot,  snatched 
his  knife  from  him  and  killed  him  with  it;  the 
rest  killed  Wittuwamat  and  the  other  Indian. 
The  youth  they  took  and  hanged.  Dreadful  was 
the  scene ;  incredible  the  number  of  wounds  they 
bore;  without  any  noise,  catching  at  the  weap- 
ons, and  striving  till  death. 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  execution  so  ter- 
rified the  other  natives,  who  had  intended  to  join 
them  in  the  conspiracy,  that  they  forsook  their 
houses,  and  fled  to  swamps  and  desert  places, 
where  they  contracted  diseases  of  which  many 
of  them  died. 


INDIAN  CUNNING  AND  SAGACITY. 

The  Indians  have  ever  been  remarkable  for 
their  cunning  and  sagacity. 

The  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  part 
of  their  character. 

A  Pequot  Indian,  in  time  of  war,  was  pursued 
by  a  Narraganset.  Finding  it  difficult  to  escape, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  following  stratagem.  Re- 
tiring behind  a  rock,  he  elevated  his  hat  upon 
his  gun  just  above  the  rock,  so  that  nothing  but 
his  hat  appeared.  The  Narraganset,  who  was 
some  distance  off,  perceiving  this,  crept  up  softly, 
within  a  few  feet,  and  fired,  and  supposed  that  he 
had  shot  his  enemy  through  the  head.  But  he 
soon  found  out  his  mistake,  for  the  Pequot  im- 
mediately sprung  around  the  rock,  and  shot  him 
before  he  had  time  to  load  his  gun. 

Such  is  the  sagacity  and  habits  of  nice  ob- 
servation which  an  Indian  possesses,  that  it  is 
said,  he  can  tell  whether  his  enemy  has  passed 
any  place — will  discern  foot-marks  which  an 
European  could  not  see;  he  will  tell  what  tribe 
it  was,  and  what  were  their  numbers. 

On  the  smoothest  grass,  on  the  hardest  earth, 
and  even  on  the  very  stones,  will  he  discern  traces. 
In  the  pursuit  of  game  they  will  track  their  prey 
in  the  same  manner,  and  see  which  way  to  go 
in  the  pursuit. 

CURIOUS  FACT  RESPECTING  THE 
COMMON  DEER. 

The  combats  in  which  the  males  engage  with 
each  other  are  frequently  destructive  of  the  lives 
of  both,  in  a  way  that  would  not  readily  be  an- 
ticipated. In  assaulting  each  other  furiously, 
their  horns  come  into  contact,  and  being  elastic, 
they  yield  mutually  to  the  shock,  so  that  the 
horns  of  one  animal  pass  within  those  of  the  oth- 
er, and  thus  secure  them,  front  to  front,  in  such 
a  manner  that  neither  can  escape,  and  they  tor- 
ment themselves  in  fruitless  struggles,  until,  worn 
down  by  hunger,  they  perish,  or  become  the  prey 
of  wolves  or  other  animals.  Heads  of  deer  which 
have  thus  perished  are  frequently  found,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  museum  in  this  country  which 
has  not  one  or  more  specimens.  The  following 
instance  is  given  by  Say,  in  Long's  Expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  "  As  the  party  were 
descending  a  ridge,  their  attention  was  called  to 
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an  unusual  noise  proceeding  from  a  copse  of  low 
bushes,  a  few  rods  from  the  path-  On  arriving 
at  the  spot,  they  found  two  buck  deer,  their  horns 
fast  interlocked  with  each  other,  and  both  much 
spent  with  fatigue,  one  in  particular  being  so 
much  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  stand.  Per- 
ceiving that  it  would  be  impossible  that  they 
should  extricate  themselves,  and  must  either  lin- 
ger in  their  present  situations  or  die  of  hunger, 
or  be  destroyed  by  the  wolves,  they  despatched 
them  with  their  knives,  after  having  made  an 
unavailing  attempt  to  disentangle  them.  Be- 
yond doubt  many  of  these  animals  must  annually 
thus  perish." 


SOLDIER  AND  THE  INDIAN. 

A  soldier  in  the  American  army,  belonging  to 
Weston,  N.  Y.  about  the  time  Gen.  Brock  was 
killed  in  battle,  was  on  a  scouting  party  one  day. 
Being  a  man  of  courage,  enterprize,  and  sagac- 
ity, he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
For  this  purpose  he  ventured  to  separate  from 
his  companions.  In  the  course  of  his  reconnoi- 
tering  alone,  in  the  open  field,  he  approached  a 
wood,  the  under  brush  of  which  was  very  thick. 
His  watchful  eye  discovered  what  he  supposed 
to  be  some  animal  among  the  bushes.  He  im- 
mediately saw  his  mistake — it  was  an  Indian 
crawling  on  his  hands  and  feet,  with  his  rifle  in 
his  hand,  and  watching  the  soldier,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  advancing  sufficiently  near 
to  make  him  a  sure  mark.  For  the  soldier  to 
retreat  was  now  impossible;  he  thought  he 
could  not  escape,  and  he  remembered  too,  that 
his  father  had  told  him  never  to  return  with  a 
backside  wound.  He  pretended  not  to  see  the 
Indian,  and  walked  slowly  towards  him,  with 
his  gun  cocked  by  his  side,  carefully  observing 
all  his  movements.  They  approached  nearer 
and  nearer;  at  length  he  saw  the  Indian  bring- 
ing the  gun  to  his  shoulder — at  that  instant  the 
soldier  fell  to  the  ground — the  ball  whistled  its 
deadly  music  over  his  head.  The  soldier  lay 
motionless.  The  Indian  uttered  the  dreadful 
yell  which  signifies  the  death  of  an  enemy,  and 
drawing  the  bloody  scalping-knife,  (but  forget- 
ting to  reload  his  piece),  advanced  with  hasty 
strides,  thirsting  for  murder,  and  anticipating 
the  reward  for  the  scalp.  The  soldier,  motion- 
less, permitted  him  to  approach  within  ten  paces, 
he  then  with  the  utmost  composure  sprung  upon 
his  feet.  The  savage  stood  aghast !  The  sol- 
dier with  deliberate  aim,  put  two  balls  directly 
through  his  heart.  A  hoarse  groan  was  the 
only  sound  that  issued  from  the  fallen  savage. 
This  son  of  the  forest  was  at  least  six  feet 
five  inches  in  height.  The  soldier  took  the  In- 
dian's rifle,  returned  to  the  camp,  and  sold  it 
for  25  dollars. 


INDIAN  SHREWDNESS. 

When  General  Lincoln  went  to  make  peace 
with  the  Creek  Indians,  one  of  the  chiefs  asked 
him  to  sit  down  on  a  log;  he  was  then  desired 


to  move,  and  in  a  few  minutes  to  move  still  fur- 
ther; the  request  was  repeated  till  the  General 
got  to  the  end  of  the  log.  The  Indian  said, 
"Move  further."  To  which  the  General  re- 
plied, "  I  can  move  no  further."  "  Just  so  it  is 
with  us,"  said  the  chief;  "you  have  moved  us 
back  to  the  water,  and  then  ask  us  to  move  fur 
ther." 


WHITE  QUAKERS. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Wright,  the  famous  mod- 
eller in  wax,  was  an  American  planter,  and  es- 
teemed among  his  neighbors  to  be  a  very  rich 
and  a  very  honest  man ;  that  is,  he  had  large 
tracts  of  land,  houses,  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  poul- 
try, and,  in  short,  every  kind  of  living  thing,  and 
earthly  gain  (besides  ten  children),  which  man 
can  really  want,  for  the  support  and  comfort  of 
life.  Being,  however,  one  of  the  sect  called 
Quakers,  he  became  so  singularly  conscientious, 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
God  permitted  man  to  spill  the  blood  of  animals 
for  their  daily  food.  He,  therefore,  neither  ate 
flesh  himself,  nor  permitted  it  to  be  eaten  by  any 
one  within  his  gates.  His  ten  children  were 
twice  ten  years  old,  before  they  tasted  flesh. 
Instead  of  the  modern  boarding-school  education 
of  Britain,  the  daughters  of  this  good  man  were 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  the  dairy,  of  agriculture, 
and  every  branch  of  such  useful  and  pastoral 
knowledge,  as  tended  to  make  them  good  wives 
to  men  in  the  same  humble  and  natural  sphere  of 
life  which  their  father  had  set  before  their  eyes* 
None  of  this  Arcadian  family  ever  appeared  in 
any  other  dress  from  head  to  foot,  than  in  white 
apparel ;  and  they  became  not  only  the  objects 
of  admiration  and  love  of  their  surrounding 
neighbors,  but  the  fame  of  his  singular  manner 
of  life,  his  virtuous  actions,  and  the  general  in- 
genuity of  the  whole  family,  was  spread  over  aH 
America.  The  genius  of  his  ten  children  broke 
out  in  a  variety  of  shapes;  for  though  they  were 
denied  earthly  masters,  they  had  the  great 
Blaster  of  all  nature  full  in  view;  and  their 
imitative  powers  burst  forth  like  fruits  in  their 
season,  and  by  the  same  hidden  powers.  They 
expressed  juice  from  the  herbs  and  flowers  of  the 
garden,  and  extracted  gums  from  the  trees  of  the 
forest;  with  these  they  made  colors,  and  vied 
with  each  other  which  should  excel  most  in  the 
line  of  genius  they  pursued.  In  short,  as  has 
been  expressively  said,  the  sister  arts  in  America 
were  then  ten  in  number.  The  fifth  daughter, 
Mrs.  Wright,  became  a  modeller  in  clay,  and  to 
improve  in  her  art,  became  so  desirous  of  going 
to  Philadelphia  (where  she  then  conceived  all 
the  then  arts  of  the  known  world  were  to  be 
seen),  that,  for  the  first  time,  she  became  forget- 
ful of  her  filial  duty;  and  eloped  privately  to 
that  queen  of  American  cities.  Being  greatly 
straitened  in  point  of  circumstances,  she  soon  af- 
ter gave  her  hand  to  a  substantial  Quaker,  who 
had  nothing  but  age  and  money  to  recommend 
him  to  her  favor.  This  connexion,  however, 
enabled  her  to  buy  such  materials  as  she  wanted, 
and  to  pursue  the  bent  of  her  genius.     At  length 
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misfortunes  befel  Mr.  Wright,  and  he  died, 
leaving  his  ingenious  wife,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
live,  little  else  to  maintain  her  family,  but  the  in- 
genuity of  her  head,  and  'the  cunning  of  her 
hands.  Mrs.  Wright  afterwards  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  practised  her  art  there  with  the  great- 
est success. 


MR.  OGILVIE. 

Mr.  Ogilvie,  formerly  so  well  known  in  Vir- 
ginia as  a  supporter  of  the  Godwenian  philoso- 
phy, conceiving  a  vehement  desire  to  see  the 
western  country,  set  off  from  Richmond,  for  Lex- 
ington, in  Kentucky.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
October,  after  a  most  lonely  and  wearisome  day's 
ride,  that,  a  little  before  sunset,  he  came  to  a 
small  cabin  on  the  road,  and  fearing  he  should 
find  no  other  opportunity  of  procuring  refresh- 
ment for  himself  and  his  jaded  horse,  he  stopt, 
and  inquired  if  he  could  be  accommodated  for 
the  night.  An  old  woman,  the  only  person  he 
saw,  civilly  answering  him  in  the  affirmative,  he 
gladly  alighted,  and  going  in  to  a  tolerable  fire, 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  rest,  while  his  hostess  was 
discharging  the  duties  of  ostler  and  cook.  In 
no  long  time,  she  set  before  him  a  supper  of  com- 
fortable, but  homely  fare,  of  which,  having  lib- 
erally partaken,  and  given  divers  significant  nods, 
the  old  woman  remarked  she  "  expected  "  he 
'*  chose  bed,"  and,  pointing  to  one  which  stood 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  immediately  went 
into  the  yard  a  while,  to  give  him  an  opportuni- 
ty of  undressing.  Before  he  had  been  long  in 
bed,  and  while  he  was  congratulating  himself  on 
his  good  fortune,  the  latch  of  the  door  was 
drawn,  and  there  entered  a  dark  looking  man  of 
gigantic  stature  and  form,  with  stiff  black  hair, 
eyebrows,  and  beard.  He  was  apparently  about 
eight  and  twenty,  was  dressed  in  a  brown  hunt- 
ing shirt,  Which  partly  concealed  a  pair  of  dirty 
buckskin  overalls,  and  he  wore  moccasins  of  the 
same  material.  Mr.  O.  thought  he  had  never  seen 
anything  half  so  ferocious.  As  soon  as  this  man 
entered  the  room,  his  mother,  for  so  she  proved 
to  be,  pointing  to  the  bed,  motioned  him  to  make 
no  noise;  on  which,  with  inaudible  steps,  he 
walked  to  the  chimney,  put  his  gun  upon  a  rude 
rack  provided  for  that  and  other  arms,  and  sat 
softly  down  to  the  fire,  then  throwing  a  bright 
blaze  round  tha  room. 

Our  traveller  not  liking  the  looks  of  the  new 
comer,  and  not  caring  to  be  teazed  by  conversa- 
tion, drew  his  head  under  the  bed-clothes,  so 
that  he  could  see  what  was  passing,  without 
leaving  his  own  face  visible.  The  two  soon  en- 
tered into  conversation,  but  in  so  low  a  voice, 
thar  Mr.  O.  could  not  distinguish  what  was  said. 
His  powers  of  attention  were  wrought  up  to  the 
most  painful  pitch  of  intensity.  At  length,  the 
man,  looking  towards  the  bed,  made  some  re- 
mark to  his  mother,  to  which  Mr.  O.  heard  her 
relply,  "  no,  I  hardly  think  he  's  asleep  yet," — 
and  they  again  conversed  in  a  low  voice,  as  be- 
fore. After  a  short  interval,  while  the  man  sat 
with  his  feet  stretched  out  towards  the  fire,  on 
which  he  was  intently  gazing, — 
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"  Do  n't  you  think  he  's  asleep  now;"  he  was 
heard  to  say. 

"Stop,"  says  she,  "I'll  go  and  see;"  and 
moving  near  the  bed,  under  the  pretext  of  taking 
something  from  a  small  table,  she  approached  so 
near,  as  to  see  the  face  of  our  traveller,  whose 
eyes  were  indeed  closed,  but  who  was  anything 
but  asleep.  On  her  return  to  the  fire-place,  she 
said,  "  Yes,  he  's  fast  asleep  now." 

On  this  the  mountajneer,  rising  from  his  stool, 
reached  up  to  the  rack,  and  taking  down  with  his 
right  hand,  an  old  greasy  cutlass,  walked  with 
the  same  noiseless  step  towards  the  traveller's 
bed,  and  stretching  out  the  other  hand,  at  the 
moment  that  Mr.  O.  was  about  to  implore  his 
pity,  took  down  a  venison  ham  which  hung  on 
the  wall  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  walked  softly 
back  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  slice  some  pieces 
for  his  supper,  and  Mr.  O.,  who  lay,  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  whose  romantic  fancy  heightened 
the  terrors  of  all  he  saw,  had  the  unspeakable 
gratification  to  find  that  these  kind-hearted 
children  of  the  forest  had  been  talking  low,  and 
that  the  hungry  hunter,  who  had  eaten  nothing 
since  the  morning,  had  forborne  making  a  noise, 
lest  they  should  interrupt  the  slumbers  of  their 
wayworn  guest.  The  next  day,  Mr.  O.  who 
was  an  enthusiast  in  physiognomy,  discovered 
remarkable  benevolence  in  the  features  of  the 
hunter,  which,  by  the  false  and  deceitful  glare 
of  the  fire-light,  had  escaped  him,  and  in  his  re- 
cital of  this  adventure,  which  furnished  him 
with  a  favorite  occasion  of  exercising  his  powers 
of  declamation  to  great  advantage,  in  a  matter 
of  real  life,  he  often  declared  that  he  had  never 
taken  a  more  refreshing  night's  rest,  or  made  a 
more  grateful  repast  than  he  had  done  in  this 
humble  cottage. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  was  reserved  for  a  different,  though 
not  less  tragical  fate,  than  that  which  seemed 
here  to  threaten  him.  After  having  been  an  ob- 
ject of  criticism  or  admiration,  as  a  professed 
rhetorician  and  declaimer,  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union — after  trying  his  oratorical 
powers  in  the  Surry  institute — after  encounter- 
ing, in  various  forms,  disappointment,  obloquy, 
and,  to  use  one  of  his  own  alliterations,  the 
miseries  of  debt  and  destitution,  he  became  heir 
to  a  title  and  a  large  estate,  in  Scotland,  and  un- 
able either  to  do  without  the  use  of  opium,  or  to 
bear  that  deterioration  of  the  facidties  which  its 
habitual  use  superinduced,  he  very  soon  after- 
wards put  an  end  to  his  weary  existence,  by  a 
pistol. 

GENERAL  FORBES. 
In  the  expedition  against  the  French  and  In- 
dians, on  the  Ohio,  in  the  year  1758,  General 
Forbes,  who  commanded  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans, was  reduced  so  low,  by  his  infirmities,  as 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter.  The  Indians,  who  ob- 
served it,  were  astonished  that  a  warrior  could 
not  walk:  this  dissatisfied  them  so  much  with 
their  commander,  that  they  strongly  remonstra- 
ted against  serving  under  him.     Their  old  friend. 
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Conrad  Weiser,  in  order  to  appease  them,  made 
the  following  shrewd  observation,  which  not  on- 
ly discovers  great  acuteness  of  mind,  but  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  Indian  character: — 
"  This  man,"  said  he,  "  is  so  terrible  in  war, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  confine  him,  and  let  him 
write  his  orders;  for  if  he  was  let  loose  on  the 
world,  he  would  deluge  it  with  blood." 


ELLIOT,  THE  INDIAN  MISSIONARY. 

In  1650,  the  society  in  England  instituted  for 
propagating  the  Gospel,  began  a  correspondence 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Colonies  of  New 
England,  who  were  employed  as  agents  of  the 
society.  In  consequence,  exertions  were  made 
to  Christianize  the  Indians.  Mr.  John  Elliot, 
minister  of  Roxbury,  distinguished  himself  in 
this  pious  work.  He  collected  the  Indian  fami- 
lies, and  established  towns ;  he  taught  them  hus- 
bandry, the  mechanic  arts,  and  a  prudent  man- 
agement of  their  affairs,  and  instructed  them  with 
unwearied  attention  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  his  uncommon  zeal  and  success, 
he  has  been  called  the  Apostle  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Elliot  began  his  labors  about  the  year 
1646.  His  first  labor  was  to  learn  the  language, 
which  was  peculiarly  difficult  to  acquire;  for 
instance,  the  Indian  word  Nummatchechodtan- 
tamoonganunnonash  signifies  no  more  in  Eng- 
lish than  our  lusts.  Elliot  having  finished  a 
grammar  of  this  tongue,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
wrote,  "  Prayers  and  pains  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  will  do  anything  !  "  with  very 
great  labor  he  translated  the  whole  Bible  into 
the  Indian  language.  This  Bible  was  printed 
in  1664,  at  Cambridge,  and  was  the  first  Bible 
ever  printed  in  America.  He  also  translated 
the  Practice  of  Piety,  Baxter's  Call  to  the 
Unconverted,  besides  some  smaller  works,  into 
the  Indian  tongue.  Having  performed  many 
•wearisome  journeys,  and  endured  many  hard- 
ships and  privations,  this  indefatigable  Mission- 
ary closed  his  labors  in  1690,  aged  eightysix 
years. 

The  ardor  and  zeal  of  Elliot,  Mayhew,  and 
others,  were  crowned  with  such  success,  that  in 
1660,  there  were  ten  towns  of  Indians  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  were  converted  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. In  1695,  there  were  not  less  than  three 
thousand  adult  converts  in  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  "Vineyard. 

TRUE  HONESTY. 

Some  years  ago,  two  aged  men,  near  Mar- 
shalton,  traded,  or  according  to  Virginia  pari- 
ance,  swapped  horses,  on  this  condition, — that 
on  that  day  week,  the  one  who  thought  he  had  the 
best  of  the  bargain,  should  pay  to  the  other  two 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  day  came,  and  as  luck 
would  have  it,  they  met  about  half  way  between 
their  respective  homes.  "  Where  art  thou  go- 
ing 1  "  said  one.  "To  thy  house  with  the 
wheat,"  answered  the  other.  "  And  whither 
art  thou  riding  1  "  "  Truly,"  replied  the  first, 
■"1  was  taking  the  wheat  to  thy  house."     Each 


pleased  with  his  bargain,  had  thought  the  wheat 
justly  due  to  his  neighbor,  and  was  going  to  pay 
it. 


AVALANCHE   OF    THE  WHITE    MOUN- 
TAINS. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  published  a  very  im- 
perfect sketch  of  the  sublime  scenery  of  the 
White  Mountains,  from  notes  taken  during  a 
ramble  among  their  crags,  cliffs,  and  glens.  Our 
readers  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  we  men- 
tioned, in  that  sketch,  a  family,  by  the  name  of 
Willey,  which  resided  about  two  miles  below  the 
Notch,  and  six  miles  from  any  other  human  habi- 
tation. There  was  an  appearance  of  rural  neat- 
ness, simplicity  and  content,  manifested  by  all  the 
members  of  this  family,  thus  secluded  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  except  the  traveller  whom 
curiosity  or  necessity  might  induce  to  call,  tlrt 
excited  in  us  no  ordinary  sensations  of  pleasure. 
If  the  situation  of  these  apparently  innocent  and 
happy  beings  produced,  at  that  time,  an  uncom- 
mon interest,  the  fate,  which  has  since  over- 
whelmed them,  has  been  no  less  powerful  in  ex- 
citing emotions  of  sympathy. 

There  were  reports  that  an  accident  had  over 
taken  the  family,  and  it  was  feared  that  they 
were  either  drowned  by  the  swelling  of  the  wa- 
ters, which  rush  through  the  narrow  defile,  or 
down  the  almost  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
mountains,  or  buried  beneath  the  falling  earth 
and  rocks;  but  nothing  certain  was  known  of 
the  fact,  till  the  receipt  of  the  Portland  Adverti- 
ser of  Tuesday,  which  contains  the  following 
account,  and  which  puts  an  end  to  all  hope  that 
fears  previously  entertained  were  unfounded: — 

"  A  gentleman  from  this  town,  who  has  recent- 
ly returned  from  Conway,  has  favored  us  with 
some  of  the  particulars  of  a  disaster,  near  the 
Notch  of  the  White  Hills,  which  happened  last 
week.  The  afternoon  had  been  rainy,  and  the 
weather  continued  so  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  it  cleared  away.  About  the 
same  hour,  a  great  noise  was  heard,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles,  like  the  rushing  down  of 
rocks  and  much  water  from  the  mountains.  The 
next  morning,  the  people,  at  Conway,  could  per- 
ceive that  some  disaster,  of  no  ordinary  charac- 
ter, had  happened,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
mountains  on  each  side  of  the  road.  On  repair- 
ing to  the  spot,  they  found  the  house  of  Mr.  Wil- 
ley, standing  near  the  Notch,  unhurt,  but  desti- 
tute of  any  of  the  family.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  left  it  in  their  fright,  and  were  instantly 
swept  away,  and  buried  under  the  rocks  and 
earth  which  were  borne  down  by  the  freshet. 
This  family  consisted  of  Mr.  Willey,  his  wife, 
five  children,  and  two  hired  men,  all  of  whom 
were  suddenly  swept  from  time  to  eternity,  by 
this  lamentable  disaster.  Had  they  remained 
in  the  house,  they  would,  probably,  have  been 
safe.  Three  of  those  unfortunate  persons  have 
since  been  dug  out  from  under  the  earth  and  rocks 
which  were  carried  along  with  them. 

"  All  the  out-buildings  were  destroyed,  with 
the  horses  in  the  stable.     The  oxen  were  saved. 
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The  road  is  filled  up,  several  miles,  to  that  de- 
gree, that  it  is  thought  impracticable  to  repair  it, 
or  make  another.  It  is  supposed  that  a  water- 
spout gathered,  and  burst  against  the  mountain, 
which  produced  so  great  a  freshet,  instantane- 
ously, as  to  carry  everything  before  it.  Rocks, 
of  several  tons,  were  swept  away.  The  Saco 
river  had  risen  at  Fryeburg,  the  next  morning, 
ten  feet." 

Thus  is  stricken  from  the  face  of  the  earth  a 
group,  which  the  virtuous  and  the  happy  could 
not  but  admire, — which  the  rich  and  the  proud 
might  envy.  No  mortal  eye  was  permitted  to 
witness  and  survive  the  agonies  of  the  awful  mo- 
ment,— no  mortal  ear  caught  the  expiring  groan 
of  the  sufferers.  The  horrors  of  the  catastrophe 
are  imprinted  on  the  memory  of  no  child  of  the 
earth.  Yet  were  the  very  hairs  of  their  head 
all  numbered ;  and  who  is  there  that  would  not 
admire  the  kindness  of  that  Providence,  which 
left  no  "  bruised  reed  "  standing  amidst  a  scene 
of  bereavement, — no  parent  to  weep  over  the 
mangled  and  faded  flower, — no  infant  bud  cut 
from  the  parent  stock,  to  wither  and  die  in  the 
blast ! — /.  T.  Buckingham. 

MURDERER'S  CREEK. 

Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  beautiful 
region  watered  by  this  stream  *  was  possessed 
by  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  which  has  long  since 
become  extinct,  or  incorporated  with  some  other 
savage  nation  of  the  west.  Three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  from  where  the  stream  discharges  it- 
self into  the  Hudson,  a  white  family,  of  the  name 
of  Stacy,  had  established  itself  in  a  log  house,  by 
tacit  permission  of  the  tribe,  to  whom  Stacy  had 
made  himself  useful  by  his  skill  in  a  variety  of 
little  arts  highly  estimated  by  the  savages.  In 
particular,  a  friendship  subsisted  between  him 
and  an  old  Indian,  called  Naomae,  who  often 
came  to  his  house,  and  partook  of  his  hospitality. 
The  Indians  never  forgive  injuries,  nor  forget 
benefits.  The  family  consisted  of  Stacy,  his 
wife,  and  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  for- 
mer five,  the  latter  three  years  old. 

One  day,  Naoman  came  to  Stacy's  log  hut, 
in  his  absence,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  sat  down. 
He  looked  very  serious,  sometimes  sighed  deeply, 
but  said  not  a  word.  Stacy's  wife  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter, — if  he  was  sick.  He  shook 
his  head,  sighed,  but  said  nothing,  and  soon 
went  away.  The  next  day,  he  came  again,  and 
behaved  in  the  same  manner.  Stacy's  wife  be- 
gan to  think  strange  of  this,  and  related  it  to  her 
husband,  who  advised  her  to  urge  the  old  man  to 
an  explanation,  the  next  time  he  came.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  repeated  his  visit,  the  day  after, 
she  was  more  importunate  than  usual.  At  last, 
the  old  Indian  said,  "I  am  a  red  man,  and  the 
pale  faces  are  our  enemies :  why  should  I  speak  1  " 
— **  But  my  husband  and  I  are  your  friends ;  you 
have  eaten  salt  with  us  a  thousand  times,  and  my 
children  have  sat  on  your  knees  as  often.  If 
you  have  anything  on  your  mind,  tell  it  me." — 

*  In  Duchess  County,  New  York 


"  It  will  cost  me  my  life,  if  it  is  known,  and  the 
white-faced  women  are  not  good  at  keeping  se- 
crets," replied  Naoman. — "  Try  me,  and  see." 
— "  Will  you  swear,  by  your  Great  Spirit,  that 
you  will  tell  none  but  your  husband'?  " — "  I  have 
none  else  to  tell." — "  But  will  you  swear  1  " — 
M  I  do  swear,  by  our  Great  Spirit,  I  will  tell  none 
but  my  husband." — "  Not  if  my  tribe  should  kill 
you  for  not  telling!  " — "  Not  if  your  tribe  should 
kill  me  for  not  telling." 

Naoman  then  proceeded  to  tell  her,  that,  owing 
to  some  encroachments  of  the  white  people  below 
the  mountains,  his  tribe  had  become  irritated, 
and  were  resolved,  that  night,  to  massacre  all 
the  white  settlers  within  their  reach ;  that  she 
must  send  for  her  husband,  inform  him  of  the  dan- 
ger, and,  as  secretly  and  speedily  as  possible,  take 
their  canoe,  and  paddle  with  all  haste  over  the  river 
to  Fishkillfor  safety. — "  Be  quick,  and  do  noth- 
ing that  may  excite  suspicion,"  said  Naoman, 
as  he  departed.  The  good  wife  sought  her  hus- 
band, who  was  down  on  the  river  fishing,  told 
him  the  story,  and,  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
they  proceeded  to  their  boat,  which  was  unluckily 
filled  with  water.  It  took  some  time  to  clear  it 
out,  and,  meanwhile,  Stacy  recollected  his  gun, 
which  had  been  left  behind.  He  proceeded  to 
the  house,  and  returned  with  it.  All  this  took 
up  considerable  time,  and  precious  time  it  proved 
to  this  poor  family.  The  daily  visits  of  old  Na- 
oman, and  his  more  than  ordinary  gravity,  had 
excited  suspicion  in  some  of  the  tribe,  who  had, 
accordingly,  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
movements  of  Stacy.  One  of  the  young  Indians, 
who  had  been  kept  on  the  watch,  seeing  the 
whole  family  about  to  take  to  the  boat,  ran  to  the 
little  Indian  village,  about  a  mile  off,  and  gave 
the  alarm.  Five  Indians  collected,  ran  down  to 
the  river,  where  their  canoes  were  moored,  jump- 
ed in,  and  paddled  after  Stacy,  who,  by  this 
time,  had  got  some  distance  out  into  the  stream. 
They  gained  on  him  so  fast,  that  twice  he  drop- 
ped his  paddle,  and  took  up  his  gun.  But  his 
wife  prevented  his  shooting,  by  telling  him  that, 
if  he  fired.,  and  they  were  afterwards  overtaken, 
they  would  meet  with  no  mercy  from  the  Indians. 
He  accordingly  refrained,  and  plied  his  paddle 
till  the  sweat  rolled  in  big  drops  down  his  fore- 
head. All  would  not  do;  they  were  overtaken 
within  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  car- 
ried back,  with  shouts  of  yelling  triumph. 

When  they  got  ashore,  the  Indians  set  fire  to 
Stacy's  house,  and  dragged  himself,  his  wife  and 
children,  to  their  village.  Here  the  principal 
old  men,  and  Naoman  among  them  assembled  to 
deliberate  on  the  affair.  The  chief  men  of  the 
council  stated,  that  some  of  the  tribe  had,  un- 
doubtedly, been  guilty  of  treason,  in  apprizing 
Stacy,  the  white  man,  of  the  designs  of  the  tribe, 
whereby  they  took  the  alarm,  and  well  nigh  es- 
caped. He  proposed  to  examine  the  prisoners, 
to  learn  who  gave  the  information.  The  oid  men 
assented  to  this,  and  Naoman  among  the  rest. 
Stacy  was  first  interrogated  by  one  of  the  old 
men,  who  spoke  English,  and  interpreted  to  the 
others.  Stacy  refused  to  betray  his  informant. 
His  wife  was  then  questioned,  while,  at, the  .same 
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moment,  two  Indians  stood  threatening  the  two 
children  with  tomahawks,  in  case  she  did  not 
confess.  She  attempted  to  evade  the  truth,  by 
declaring  she  had  a  dream  the  night  before,  which 
alarmed  her,  and  that  she  had  persuaded  her 
husband  to  fly.  "  The  Great  Spirit  never  deigns 
to  talk  in  dreams  to  a  white  face,"  said  the  old 
Indian.  f«  Woman,  thou  hast  two  tongues,  and 
two  faces.  Speak  the  truth,  or  thy  children 
shall  surely  die."  The  little  boy  and  girl  were 
then  brought  close  to  her,  and  the  two  savages 
stood  over  them,  ready  to  execute  their  bloody 
orders. 

"  Wilt  thou  name,"  said  the  old  Indian,  "  the 
red  man  who  betrayed  his  tribe'?  I  will  ask 
thee  three  times."  The  mother  answered  not. 
"  Wilt  thou  name  the  traitor'?  This  is  the  se- 
cond time."  The  poor  mother  looked  at  her 
husband,  and  then  at  her  children,  and  stole  a 
glance  at  Naoman,  who  sat  smoking  his  pipe 
with  invincible  gravity.  She  wrung  her  hands, 
and  wept,  but  remained  silent.  "Wilt  thou 
name  the  traitor'?  'T  is  the  third  and  last  time." 
The  agony  of  the  mother  waxed  more  bitter: 
again  she  sought  the  eye  of  Naoman,  but  it  was 
cold  and  motionless.  A  pause  of  a  moment 
awaited  her  reply,  and  the  tomahawks  were 
raised  over  the  heads  of  the  children,  who  be- 
sought their  mother  not  to  let  them  be  murdered. 

**  Stop,"  cried  Naoman.  All  eyes  were  turn- 
ed upon  him.  "Stop,"  repeated  he,  in  a  tone  of 
authority.  M  White  woman,  thou  hast  kept  thy 
word  with  me  to  the  last  moment.  I  am  the 
traitor.  I  have  eaten  of  the  salt,  warmed  myself 
at  the  fire,  shared  the  kindness,  of  these  Chris- 
tian white  people,  and  it  was  I  that  told  them 
of  their  danger.  I  am  a  withered,  leafless, 
branchless  trunk  j  cut  me  down,  if  you  will':  I 
am  ready."  A  yell  of  indignation  sounded  on 
all  sides.  Naoman  descended  from  the  little 
bank  where  he  sat,  shrouded  his  face  with  his 
mantle  of  skins,  and  submitted  to  his  fate.  He  fell 
dead  at  the  feet  of  the  white  woman,  by  a  blow 
of  the  tomahawk. 

But  the  sacrifice  of  Naoman,  and  the  firmness 
of  the  Christian  white  woman,  did  not  suffice  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  other  victims.  They  perish- 
ed— how,  it  is  needless  to  say;  and  the  memory 
of  their  fate  has  been  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
•pleasant  stream,  on  whose  banks  they  lived  and 
died,  which,  to  this  day,  is  called  Murderer's 
%Creek. — Paulding. 


MATERNAL  HEROISM. 
On  the  twentyseventh  of  January,  1796,  a 
-party  of  Indians  killed  George  Mason,  on  Flat 
^Creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee. During  the  night,  he  heard  a  noise  at 
his  stable,  and  stepped  out,  to  ascertain  the 
cause;  and  the  Indians,  coming  between  him 
and  the  door,  intercepted  his  return.  He  fled, 
but  was  fired  upon,  and  wounded.  He  reached 
a  cave,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  house,  out 
•of  which,  already  weltering  in  his  blood,  he  was 
dragged,  and  murdered.  Having  done  this, 
they  returned  to  the  house,  to  despatch  his  wife 


and  children.  Mrs.  Mason,  unconscious  of  the 
fate  of  her  husband,  heard  them  talking  to  each 
other  as  they  approached  the  house.  At  first, 
she  was  delighted  with  the  hope  that  her  neigh- 
bors, aroused  by  the  firing,  had  come  to  her  as- 
sistance. But,  perceiving  that  the  conversation 
was  neither  in  English  nor  German,  the  languages 
of  her  neighbors,  she  instantly  inferred  that  they 
were  savages,  coming  to  attack  the  house. 

The  heroine  had,  that  very  morning,  learned 
how  the  double  trigger  of  a  rifle  was  set.  For- 
tunately, the  children  were  not  awakened  by  the 
firing;  and  she  took  care  not  to  awaken  them. . 
She  shut  the  door,  and  barred  it  with  benchea 
and  tables,  and  took  down  the  well-charged  rifle 
of  her  husband.  She  placed  herself  directly  op- 
posite to  the  opening  which  would  be  made  by 
forcing  the  door.  Her  husband  came  not,  and 
she  was  but  too  well  aware  that  he  was  slain. 
She  was  alone,  in  the  darkness.  The  yelling 
savages  were  without,  pressing  upon  the  house. 
She  took  counsel  from  her  own  magnanimity, 
heightened  by  affection  for  her  children,  that 
were  sleeping,  unconsciously,  around  her.  The 
Indians,  pushing  with  great  violence,  gradually 
opened  the  door  sufficiently  wide  to  attempt  an 
entrance.  The  body  of  one  was  thrust  into  the 
opening,  and  just  filled  it.  He  was  struggling 
for  admittance.  Two  or  three  more,  directly 
behind  him,  were  propelling  him  forward.  She 
set  the  trigger  of  the  rifle,  put  the  muzzle  near 
the  body  of  the  foremost,  and  in  such  a  direction 
that  the  ball,  after  passing  through  his  body, 
would  penetrate  those  behind.  She  fired.  The 
first  Indian  fell.  The  next  one  uttered  the 
scream  of  mortal  agony.  This  intrepid  woman 
saw  the  policy  of  profound  silence.  She  observed 
it.  The  Indians,  in  consequence,  were  led  to 
believe  that  armed  men  were  in  the  house.  They 
withdrew  from  the  house,  took  three  horses  from 
the  stable,  and  set  it  on  fire.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertained,  that  this  high-minded  widow  had 
saved  herself  and  her  children  from  the  attack  of 
twentyfive  assailants  ! 


GOV.  FLETCHER  AND  CAPT.  WADS- 
WORTH. 
In  1692,  Col.  Fletcher  arrived  with  the  com- 
mission of  Governor  of  New  York,  and  was  also 
vested  with  plenary  powers  of  commanding  the 
whole  militia  of  Connecticut:  and  insisted  on 
the  exercise  of  that  command.  The  Legislature 
of  Connecticut,  knowing  that  authority  to  be  ex- 
pressly given  to  the  Colony  by  charter,  would 
not  submit  to  his  requisition;  but  the  Colony, 
desirous  of  maintaining  a  good  understanding 
with  Gov.  Fletcher,  sent  William  Pitkin,  Esq. 
to  New  York,  to  make  terms  with  him  respect- 
ing the  militia,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
should  be  further  known.  No  terms,  however, 
could  be  made  with  the  Governor,  short  of  an 
explicit  submission  of  the  militia  to  his  command. 
On  the  26th  of  October,  1693,  he  came  to  Hart- 
ford, while  the  Assembly  were  sitting,  and,  in 
his  Majesty's  name,  demanded  that  submission. 
The  Assembly  resolutely  persisted  in  a  retinal. 
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After  the  requisition  had  been  repeatedly  made, 
with  plausible  explanations  and  serious  menaces, 
Fletcher  ordered  his  commission  and  instructions 
to  be  read  in  audience  of  the  trainbands  of  Hart- 
ford, which  had  been  prudentially  assembled, 
upon  his  order.  Capt.  Wadsworth,  die  senior 
officer,  who  was  at  that  moment  exercising  the 
soldiers,  instantly  called  out,  "  Beat  the  drums," 
which  in  a  moment  overwhelmed  every  voice. 
Fletcher  commanded  silence.  No  sooner  was  a 
second  attempt  made  to  read,  than  Wadsworth 
vociferated,  "  Drum,  drum,  I  say."  The  drum- 
mers instantly  beat  up  again  with  the  greatest 
possible  spirit.  "  Silence,  silence,"  exclaimed 
the  Governor.  At  the  first  moment  of  a  pause, 
Wadsworth  called  out  earnestly,  "  Drum,  drum, 
I  say;  "  and  turning  to  his  Excellency,  said, 
"If  I  am  interrupted  again,  I  will  make  the 
sun  shine  through  you  in  a  moment.''''  This 
decision  produced  its  proper  effect;  and  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  suite  soon  returned  to  New  York. 


GENERAL  WASHINGTON  AND  THE 
DWARF. 

During  the  revolution,  there  lived  in  New-Jer- 
sey a  remarkable  dwarf,  who,  though  upwards 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  was  not  more  than  three 
feet  high,  and  every  way  small  in  proportion: 
considerable  numbers  of  people  went  to  see  him, 
and  among  them  General  Washington,  who  con- 
versed some  time  with  the  little  man,  asking  him 
questions,  and  generally  receiving  humorous  and 
pertinent  answers.  The  General  at  last  wishing 
to  know  his  political  opinions,  asked  him  wheth- 
er he  was  a  whig  or  tory.  "  I  cannot  say, 
Sir,"  replied  the  man  in  miniature,  "  as  I  have 
not  yet  decided  to  take  an  active  part." 


FEROCITY  OF  A  WHALE. 

Excepting  when  it  has  young  under  its  pro- 
tection, the  whale  generally  exhibits  remarkable 
timidity  of  character.  A  bird  perching  on  its 
back  alarms  it.  The  fisher,  however,  is  some- 
times liable  to  danger  from  its  fury. 

The  Aimwell,  while  cruising  in  the  Greenland 
seas,  in  the  year  1810,  had  boats  in  chase  of 
whales.  One  of  them  was  harpooned.  But  in- 
stead of  sinking  immediately,  on  receiving  the 
wound,  as  is  the  most  usual  manner  of  the  whale, 
this  individual  only  dived  for  a  moment,  and 
then  rose  again  beneath  the  boat,  struck  it  in 
the  most  vicious  manner  with  its  fins  and  tail, 
stove  it,  upset  it,  and  then  disappeared.  The 
crew,  seven  in  number,  got  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  but  the  unequal  action  of  the  line,  which 
for  some  time  remained  entangled  with  the  boat, 
rolled  it  occasionally  over,  and  thus  plunged  the 
crew  repeatedly  into  the  water.  Four  of  them, 
after  each  immersion,  recovered  themselves,  and 
clung  to  the  boat;  but  the  other  three,  one  of 
whom  was  the  only  person  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  swimming,  were  drowned  before  assistance 
could  arrive.  The  four  men  in  the  boat  being 
rescued,  the  attack  was  renewed,  and  two  more 
harpoons  struck.     But  the  whale,   irritated  in- 


stead of  being  enervated  by  its  wounds,  recom- 
menced its  furious  conduct.  The  sea  was  in  a 
foam.  Its  tail  and  fins  were  in  awful  play;  and 
in  a  short  time,  harpoon  after  harpoon  drew  out; 
the  fish  was  loosened  from  its  entanglement,  and 
escaped. 


STRATAGEM  FOR  TAKING  THE  REIN- 
DEER. 

The  Dogrib  Indians  have  a  mode  of  killing 
these  animals  which,  though  simple,  is  very  suc- 
cessful. It  was  thus  described  by  Mr.  Wentzel, 
who  resided  long  amongst  that  people.  M  The 
hunters  go  in  pairs,  the  foremost  man  carrying 
in  one  hand  the  horns  and  part  of  the  skin  of  the 
head  of  a  deer,  and  in  the  other  a  small  bundle 
of  twigs,  against  which  he,  from  time  to  time, 
rubs  the  horns,  imitating  the  gestures  peculiar  to 
the  animal.  His  comrade  follows,  treading  ex- 
actly in  his  footsteps,  and  holding  the  guns  of 
both  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the  muz- 
zles project  under  the  arms  of  him  who  carries 
the  head.  Both  hunters  have  a  fillet  of  white 
skin  round  their  foreheads,  and  the  foremost  has 
a  strip  of  the  same  kind  around  his  wrists. 
They  approach  the  herd  by  degrees,  raising  their 
legs  very  slowly,  but  setting  them  down  some- 
what suddenly,  after  the  manner  of  a  deer,  and 
always  taking  care  to  lift  their  right  or  left  feet 
simultaneously.  If  any  of  the  herd  leave  off 
feeding  to  gaze  upon  this  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, it  instantly  stops,  and  the  head  begins  to 
play  its  part  by  licking  its  shoulders,  and  per- 
forming other  necessary  movements.  In  this  way 
the  hunters  attain  the  very  centre  of  the  herd 
without  exciting  suspicion,  and  have  leisure  to 
single  out  the  fattest.  The  hindmost  man  then 
pushes  forward  his  comrade's  gun,  the  head  is 
dropt,  and  they  both  fire  nearly  at  the  same  in- 
stant. The  herd  scampers  off;  the  hunters  trot 
after  them;  in  a  short  time  the  poor  animals 
halt  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  terror;  their 
foes  stop  at  the  same  instant,  and  having  loaded 
as  they  ran,  greet  the  gazers  with  a  second  fatal 
discharge.  The  consternation  of  the  deer  in- 
creases, they  run  to  and  fro  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, and  sometimes  a  great  part  of  the  herd  is 
destroyed  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred 
yards." 


DANGER  OF  ROBBING  BIRDS'  NESTS. 

The  red-headed  woodpecker  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  bird  of  passage ;  though,  even  in  the 
Eastern  states,  individuals  are  found,  during 
moderate  winters,  as  well  as  in  the  states  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Carolina,  they 
are  somewhat  more  numerous  during  that  sea- 
son ;  though  there  are  not  one  tenth  as  many, 
even  there,  as  are  found  in  summer. 

They  make  their  appearance,  in  Pennsylvania, 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  leave  it  about  the 
middle  of  October.  They  inhabit  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  also  found  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  America.  About  the 
middle  of  May,    they  begin   to  construct    their 
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nests,  which  they  form  In  the  body  or  large  limbs 
of  trees,  taking  in  no  materials,  but  smoothing 
the  hole  within  to  the  proper  shape  and  size.  The 
female  lays  six  eggs,  of  a  pure  white,  and  the 
young  make  their  appearance  about  the  twentieth 
of  June. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  which  this  bird,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  its  kind,  takes,  to  place 
its  young  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies,  within 
the  hollows  of  trees;  yet  there  is  one  deadly  foe, 
against  whose  depredations  neither  the  height  of 
the  tree,  nor  the  depth  of  the  cavity,  is  the  least 
security.  This  is  the  black  snake,  that  frequent- 
ly glides  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and,  like  a 
skulking  savage,  enters  the  woodpecker's  peace- 
ful apartment,  devours  the  eggs,  or  helpless 
young,  in  spite  of  the  cries  and  flutterings  of  the 
parents;  and,  if  the  place  be  large  enough,  coils 
himself  up  in  the  spot  they  occupied,  where  he 
will  sometimes  remain  for  several  days.  The 
eager  school-boy,  after  hazarding  his  neck  to 
reacli  the  woodpecker's  hole,  at  the  triumphant 
moment  when  he  thinks  the  nestlings  his  own, 
and  strips  his  arm,  thrusting  it  down  into  the 
cavity,  and  grasping  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
callow  young,  starts  with  horror  at  the  sight  of 
a  hideous  snake,  and  almost  drops  from  his  gid- 
dy pinnacle,  retreating  down  the  tree  with  terror 
and  precipitation.  Several  adventures  of  this 
kind  have  come  to  my  knowledge;  and  one  of  them 
was  attended  with  serious  consequences,  where 
both  the  robbers — the  snake  and  the  boy — -fell 
to  the  ground;  and  a  broken  thigh,  and  a  long 
confinement,  cured  the  young  adventurer  com- 
pletely of  his  ambition  for  robbing  woodpeckers' 
nests. 


WHY  SHOULD  I  FEAR  % 
A  chief  of  the  Creek  Indians,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina,  and  having  met  the 
proper  authorities  for  that  purpose,  was  desired 
by  the  governor  to  speak  his  mind  freely  and 
without  reserve;  for,  as  he  was  among  his 
friends,  he  need  not  be  "afraid."  "I  will," 
said  he,  "  speak  freely ;  I  will  not  be  afraid. 
Why  should  1  be  afraid  among  my  friends,  who 
am  never  afraid  among  my  enemies." 

THE  ELK. 

This  animal  appears  to  be  more  ready  to  at- 
tack with  his  horns  than  any  other  species  of 
deer  we  have  examined.  When  at  bay,  and  es- 
pecially if  slightly  wounded,  he  fights  with  great 
eagerness,  as  if  resolved  to  be  revenged.  The 
following  instance  from  Long's  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  will,  in  some  degree,  illustrate 
this  statement: — 

A  herd  of  twenty  or  thirty  elk  were  seen  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  party,  standing  in  the 
water  or  lying  upon  the  sand  beach.  One  of  the 
finest  bucks  was  singled  out  by  a  hunter,  who 
fired  upon  him,  whereupon  the  whole  herd  plung- 
ed into  the  thicket,  and  disappeared.  Relying 
upon  the  skill  of  the  hunter,  and  confident  that 


his  shot  was  fatal,  several  of  the  party  dismounted 
and  pursued  the  elk  into  the  woods,  where  the 
wounded  buck  was  soon  overtaken.  Finding  his 
pursuers  close  upon  him,  the  elk  turned  furiously 
upon  the  foremost,  who  only  saved  himself  by 
springing  into  a  thicket,  which  was  impassable 
to  the  elk,  whose  enormous  antlers  becoming  so 
entangled  in  the  vines  as  to  be  covered  to  their 
tips,  he  was  held  fast  and  blindfolded,  and  was 
despatched  by  repeated  bullets  and  stabs. 

MATERNAL  AFFECTION  OF  THE 
WHALE. 

The  maternal  affection  of  the  whale,  which, 
in  other  respects,  is  apparently  a  stupid  animal, 
is  striking  and  interesting;  the  cub,  being  in- 
sensible to  danger,  is  easily  harpooned;  when 
the  tender  attachment  of  the  mother  is  so  mani- 
fested as  not  unfrequently  to  bring  her  within  the 
reach  of  the  whalers.  Hence,  though  a  cub  is 
of  little  value,  seldom  producing  above  a  ton  of 
oil,  and  often  less,  yet  it  is  sometimes  struck  as 
a  snare  for  its  mother.  In  this  case  she  joins  it 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  whenever  it  has  oc- 
casion to  rise  for  respiration ;  encourages  it  to 
swim  off;  assists  its  flight  by  taking  it  under  her 
fin,  and  seldom  deserts  it  while  life  remains. 
She  is  then  dangerous  to  approach ;  but  affords 
frequent  opportunities  for  attack.  She  loses  all 
regard  for  her  own  safety  in  anxiety  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  her  young;  dashes  throug'h  the  midst 
of  her  enemies ;  despises  the  danger  that  threat- 
ens her;  and  even  voluntarily  remains  with  her 
offspring,  after  various  attacks  on  herself  from 
the  harpoons  of  the  fishers.  In  June,  1811,  one 
of  my  harpooners  struck  a  sucker,  with  the  hope 
of  its  leading  to  the  capture  of  the  mother.  Pre- 
sently she  arose  close  by  the  "  fast  boat,"  and 
seizing  the  young  one,  dragged  about  a  hundred 
fathoms  of  line  with  remarkable  force  and  ve- 
locity. Again  she  arose  to  the  surface,  darted 
furiously  to  and  fro,  frequently  stopped  short,  or 
suddenly  changed  her  direction,  and  gave  every 
possible  intimation  of  extreme  agony.  For  a 
length  of  time  she  continued  thus  to  act,  though 
closely  pursued  by  the  boats ;  and,  inspired  with 
courage  and  resolution  by  the  concern  for  her 
offspring,  seemed  regardless  of  the  danger  which 
surrounded  her.  At  length  one  of  the  boats  ap- 
proached so  near  that  a  harpoon  was  hove  at  her. 
It  hit,  but  did  not  attach  itself.  A  second  har- 
poon was  struck;  this  also  failed  to  penetrate; 
but  a  third  was  more  effectual,  and  held.  Still' 
she  did  not  attempt  to  escape ;  but  allowed  other 
boats  to  approach ;  so  that,  in  a  few  minutes, 
three  more  harpoons  were  fastened;  and,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  afterwards,  she  was  killed 


CATCHING  WHALES. 

The  ease  with  which  some  whales  are  subdued, 
and  the  slightness  of  the  entanglement  by  which 
they  are  taken,  is  truly  surprising;  but  with 
others  it  is  equally  astonishing,  that  neither  line 
nor  harpoon,  nor  anv  number  of  each  i.-s  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  effect  their  capture.      Many  instaiv- 
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ces  have  occurred  where  whales  have  escaped, 
from  four,  five,  or  even  more  harpoons,  while  fish, 
equally  large,  have  been  killed  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  single  harpoon.  Indeed,  whales  have 
been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  entanglement 
of  a  line,  without  any  harpoon  at  all;  though, 
when  such  a  case  has  occurred,  it  has  evidently 
been  the  result  of  accident.  The  following  in- 
stances are  in,  point: — 

A  whale  was  struck  from  one  of  the  boats  of 
the  ship  Nautilus,  in  Davis'  Straits.  It  was 
killed,  and  as  is  usual  after  the  capture,  it  was 
disentangled  of  the  line  connected  with  the  M  first 
fast  boat,"  by  dividing  it  at  the  splice  of  the 
foreganger,  within  eight  or  nine  yards  of  the  har- 
poon. The  crew  of  the  boat  from  which  the  fish 
was  first  struck,  in  the  mean  time  were  employed 
in  heaving  in  the  lines,  by  means  of  a  winch  fix- 
ed in  the  boat  for  the  purpose,  which  they  pro- 
gressively effected  for  some  time.  On  a  sudden, 
however,  to  their  great  astonishment,  the  lines 
were  pulled  away  from  them,  with  the  same  force 
and  violence,  as  by  a  whale  when  first  struck. 
They  repeated  their  signal,  indicative  of  a  whale 
being  struck;  their  shipmates  flocked  towards 
them,  and  while  every  one  expressed  a  similar 
degree  of  astonishment  with  themselves,  they  all 
agreed  that  a  fish  was  fast  to  the  line.  In  a  few 
minutes,  they  were  agreeably  confirmed  in  their 
opinion,  and  relieved  from  suspense,  by  the  ri- 
sing of  a  large  whale  close  by  them,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  having  every  appearance  of  a 
fast-fish.  It  permitted  itself  to  be  struck  by  sev- 
eral harpoons  at  once,  and  was  speedily  killed. 
On  examining  it  after  death,  for  discovering  the 
cause  of  such  an  interesting  accident,  they  found 
the  line  belonging  to  the  above  mentioned  boat, 
in  its  mouth,  where  it  was  still  firmly  fixed  by 
the  compression  of  its  lips.  The  occasion  of 
this  happy  and  puzzling  accident  was  therefore 
solved ; — the  end  of  the  line,  after  being  cut  from 
the  whale  first  killed,  was  in  the  act  of  sinking 
in  the  water;  the  fish  in  question,  engaged  in 
feeding,  was  advancing  with  its  mouth  wide  open, 
and  accidentally  caught  the  line  between  its  ex- 
tended jaws; — a  sensation  so  utterly  unusual  as 
that  produced  by  the  line  had  induced  it  to  shut 
its  mouth  and  grasp  the  line,  which  was  the 
cause  of  its  alarm,  so  firmly  between  its  lips,  as 
to  produce  the  effect  just  stated.  This  circum- 
stance took  place  many  years  ago,  but  a  similar 
one  occurred  in  the  year  1814. 

A  harpooner  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Brazil, 
of  Hull,  had  struck  a  small  fish.  It  descended, 
and  remained  for  some  time  quiet,  and  at  length 
appeared  to  be  drowned.  The  strain  on  the  line 
being  then  considerable,  it  was  taken  to  the  ship, 
with  a  view  of  heaving  the  fish  up.  The  force 
requisite  for  performing  this  operation,  was  ex- 
tremely various;  sometimes,  the  line  came  in 
with  ease,  at  others,  a  quantity  was  withdrawn 
with  great  force  and  rapidity.  As  such,  it  ap- 
peared evident  that  the  fish  was  yet  alive.  The 
heaving,  however,  was  persisted  in,  and  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  lines  had  been  drawn  on 
board,  a  dead  fish  appeared  at  the  surface,  se- 
cured by  several  turns  of  the  line  round  its  body. 


It  was  disentangled  with  difficulty,  and  was  con 
fidently  believed  to  be  the  whale  they  had  struck 
But  when  the  line  was  cleared  from  the  fish,  it 
proved  to  be  merely  the  "  bight,"  for  the  end 
still  hung  perpendicularly  downward.  What 
was -then  their  surprise  to  find  that  it  was  still 
pulled  away  with  considerable  force.  The  cap- 
stern  was  again  resorted  to,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, they  hove  up,  also  dead,  the  fish  original- 
ly struck,  with  the  harpoon  still  fast.  Hence  it 
appeared  that  the  fish  first  drawn  up  had  got  ac- 
cidentally entangled  with  the  line,  and,  in  its 
struggles  to  escape,  had  still  further  involved  it- 
self, by  winding  the  line  repeatedly  round  its 
body.  The  first  fish  entangled,  as  was  suspected, 
had  long  been  dead ;  and  it  was  this  lucky  in 
terloper,  that  occasioned  the  jerks  and  other  sin 
gular  effects  observed  on  the  line. 

DEATH  OF  KING  PHILIP. 

The  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  the  Indian 
power  in  New  England  by  the  death  of  Philip, 
August  12th,  1676. 

•  Failing  in  his  attempts  to  rouse  the  Mohawk 
tribe  to  war  with  the  English,  he  returned  to 
Mount  Hope — the  tide  of  war  against  him.  The 
English  had  killed  or  captured  his  brother,  coun- 
sellors, and  chief  warriors,  his  wife  and  family; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  one  lurking  place 
to  another,  from  the  pursuit  of  his  foes.  Firm 
and  unbroken  amidst  all  his  misfortunes,  he  would 
listen  to  no  proposals  of  peace.  He  even  shot 
one  of  his  own  men  for  daring  to  suggest  it. 

Captain  Church,  who  for  his  courage  and  en- 
terprize  in  this  war  had  acquired  renown,  re- 
ceived information  that  Philip  was  in  a  swamp 
near  Mount  Hope.  To  this  place  he  marched 
immediately,  with  a  party  of  men,  whom  he 
placed  in  ambush  about  the  swamp,  with  orders 
not  to  move  until  daylight,  that  they  might  dis- 
tinguish Philip.  Captain  Church,  confident  of 
success,  took  Major  Sanford  by  the  hand,  ex- 
claiming, "  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Philip 
should  escape;  "  at  this  moment  a  bullet  whis- 
tled over  their  heads,  and  a  volley  followed. 
Immediately  Philip  with  his  powder-horn  and 
gun  ran  fiercely  towards  a  spot  where  lay  con- 
cealed a  white  man  and  a  friendly  Indian.  The 
Englishman  levelled  his  gun  at  Philip,  but  it 
missed  fire.  The  Indian  ally  then  fired.  The 
bullet  entered  the  heart  of  Philip,  and  he  fell  on 
his  face  in  the  mire  of  the  swamp.  By  the  order 
of  Captain  Church  his  body  was  drawn  from  the 
place  where  he  fell,  beheaded  and  quartered. 
The  Indian  who  executed  this  order,  taking  his 
hatchet,  thus  addressed  the  body  of  Philip: — . 
"  You  have  been  one  very  great  man — you  have 
made  a  many  a  man  afraid  of  you — but  so  big 
as  you  be  I  will  chop  you  in  pieces." 

Thus  fell  a  brave  chieftain,  who  defended 
himself,  and  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  just 
rights  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  last  extremity. 
After  the  death  of  Philip,  the  war  continued 
in  the  province  of  Maine,  till  the  spring  of  1678. 
But  westward,  the  Indians  having  lost  their 
chiefs,  wigwams  and  provisions,  and  perceiving 
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further  contest  vain,  came  in  singly,  and  by  tens, 
and  by  hundreds,  and  submitted  to  the  English. 

Thus  closed  a  melancholy  period  in  the  annals  . 
of  New  England  history;  during  which,  600  men, 
in  the  flower  of  their  strength,  had  fallen:  12  or 
13  towns  had  been  destroyed,  and  600  dwelling 
houses  consumed.  Every  11th  family  was  house- 
less, and  every  11th  soldier  had  sunk  to  the 
grave. 

THE  FAITHFUL  AFRICAN. 

A  New  England  sloop,  trading  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  in  1752,  left  a  second  mate,  William 
Murray,  sick  on  shore,  and  sailed  without  him. 
Murray  was  at  the  house  of  a  black  man  named 
Cudjoe,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance during  their  trade. 

He  recovered;  and,  the  sloop  being  gone,  he 
continued  with  his  black  friend  till  some  other 
opportunity  should  offer  of  his  getting  home.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  Dutch  ship  came  into  the  road, 
and  some  of  the  blacks,  coming  on  board  of  her, 
were  treacherously  seized,  and  carried  off  as 
their  slaves. 

The  relations  and  friends,  transported  with 
sudden  rage,  ran  to  the  house  of  Cudjoe,  to  take 
revenge  by  killing  Murray.  Cudjoe  stopped 
them  at  the  door,  and  demanded  what  they  want- 
ed. "The  white  men,"  said  they,  "have  car- 
ried away  our  brothers  and  sons,  and  we  will  kill 
all  white  men.  Give  us  the  white  man  you  have 
iu  your  house,  for  we  will  kill  him." 

"  Nay,"  said  Cudjoe,  "  the  white  men  who 
carried  away  your  relations  are  bad  men;  kill 
them  when  you  can  take  them;  but  this  white 
man  is  a  good  man,  and  you  must  not  kill  him." 
"  But  he  is  a  white  man,"  they  cried ;  "  and  the 
white  men  are  all  bad  men;  we  must  kill  them 
all."  "  Nay,"  says  he,  "  you  must  not  kill  a 
mau  who  has  done  no  harm,  only  for  being  white. 
This  man  is  my  friend;  my  house  is  his  post; 
lam  his  soldier,  and  must  fight  for  him;  you 
must  kill  me  before  you  can  kill  him.  What 
good  man  will  ever  come  again  under  my  roof, 
if  I  let  my  floor  be  stained  with  a  good  man's 
blood  1  " 

The  negroes,  seeing  his  resolution,  and  being 
convinced  by  his  discourse  that  they  were  wrong, 
went  away  ashamed.  In  a  few  days,  Murray 
ventured  abroad  again  with  his  friend  Cudjoe, 
when  several  of  them  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
told  him  they  were  glad  they  had  not  killed  him ; 
for,  as  he  was  a  good  meaning,  innocent  man, 
their  god  would  have  been  very  angry,  and  would 
have  spoiled  their  fishing. 

TYRANNY  OF  ANDROS. 
In  the  year  1684,  it  was  decided  in  the  high 
Court  of  Chancery,  that  Massachusetts  had  for- 
feited her  charter,  and  that  henceforth  her  gov- 
ernment should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
King.  This  event  was  brought  about  chiefly  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Edmund  Andros.  This 
man  had  been  sent  over  as  a  kind  of  spy  on  the 
Colonies;   he    made    it    his    business    to    collect 


charges  against  the  Colonies,  and  return  to  Eng- 
land and  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  British  gov-- 
eminent.  In  this  manner,  the  way  was  prepared 
for  annulling  the  Colonial  charters.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1686,  Andros  arrived  at  Boston,  being  com- 
missioned by  King  James,  as  Governor  General, 
and  Vice  Admiral  over  NewEngland,  New  York, 
and  the  Jersies.  Like  all  tyrants,  Sir  Edmund 
began  his  administration  with  professions  of  high 
regard  for  the  public  welfare.  In  a  few 
months,  however,  the  prospect  was  changed. 
The  press  was  restrained,  liberty  of  conscience 
infringed,  and  exorbitant  taxes  were  levied. 
The  charters  being  vacated,  it  was  pretended  all 
titles  lo  lands  were  destroyed  ;  farmers  therefore, 
who  had  cultivated  their  soil  for  half  a  century, 
were  obliged  to  take  new  patents,  giving  large 
fees,  or  writs  of  intrusion  were  brought,  and  their 
lands  sold  to  others.  To  prevent  petitions  or 
consultations,  town  meetings  were  prohibited, 
excepting  once  in  a  year  for  the  choice  of  town 
officers.  Lest  cries  of  oppression  should  reach 
the  throne,  he  forbade  any  to  leave  the  country 
without  permission  from  the  government. 

In  1689,  King  James  having  abdicated  the 
throne,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  James,  were  proclaimed  in  February. 
A  report  of  the  landing  of  William  in  England, 
reached  Boston,  but  before  the  news  of  the  entire 
revolution  in  the  British  government  arrived,  a 
most  daring  one  was  effected  in  New  England. 

The  Colonists  had  borne  the  impositions  of 
Andros'  government  about  three  years.  Their 
patience  was  now  exhausted.  On  the  morning 
of  April  18th,  the  public  fury  burst  forth  like  a 
volcano.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  in 
arms,  and  the  people  from  the  country  poured  in 
to  their  assistance.  Andros  and  his  associates 
fled  to  a  fort;  resistance  was  vain,  he  was  made 
a  prisoner,  and  sent  to  England. 

WAR  WITH  THE  YAMASEES. 

In  the  year  1715,  an  Indian  war  broke  out  in? 
South  Carolina,  which  threatened  a  total  extir- 
pation of  the  Colony.  The  numerous  and  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Yamasees,  possessing  a  large  ter- 
ritory back  of  Port  Royal  Island,  were  the  most 
active  in  this  conspiracy.  On  the  15th  of  April, 
about  break  of  day,  the  cries  of  war  gave  uni- 
versal alarm;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  above  ninety 
persons  were  massacred  in  Pocataligo  and  the 
neighboring  plantations.  A  captain  of  the  mi- 
litia escaping  to  Port  Royal,  alarmed  the  town; 
and  a  vesse^  happening  to  be  in  the  harbor,  the 
inhabitants  repaired  precipitately  on  board,  sail- 
ed for  Charleston,  and  thus  providentially  escaped 
a  massacre.  A  few  families  of  planters  on  the 
island,  not  having  timely  notice  of  the  danger, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages. 

While  some  Indian  tribes  were  thus  advanc- 
ing against  the  southern  frontiers,  and  spreading 
desolation  through  the  province,  formidable 
parties  from  the  other  tribes  were  penetrating 
into  the  settlements  on  the  northern  borders; 
for  every  tribe,  from  Florida  to  Cape  Fear,  was 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy.      The  capital  trem- 
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bled  for  its  own  perilous  situation.  In  this  la- 
ment of  universal  terror,  although  there  were  no 
more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  men  in  the 
muster-roll,  fit  to  bear  arms;  yet  the  Governor 
resolved  to  march  with  this  small  force  against 
the  enemy.  He  proclaimed  martial  law;  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  ships,  to  prevent  either  men 
or  provisions  from  leaving  the  country;  and  ob- 
taining an  act  of  assembly,  empowering  him  to 
impress  men,  and  seize  arms,  ammunition  and 
stores,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found;  to  arm 
trusty  negroes;  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
the  utmost  vigor.  Agents  were  sent  to  Virginia 
and  England,  to  solicit  assistance ;  and  bills  were 
stamped  for  the  payment  of  the  army  and  other 
expenses. 

The  Indians  on  the  northern  quarter,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Charleston,  having  murdered  a 
family  on  a  plantation,  Capt.  Barker,  receiving 
intelligence  of  their  approach,  collected  a  party 
of  ninety  horsemen,  and  advanced  against  them. 
Trusting,  however,  to  an  Indian  guide,  he  was 
ted  into  an  ambuscade,  and  slain  with  several 
of  his  men.  The  rest  retreated  in  confusion. 
A  party  of  four  hundred  Indians  came  down  as 
low  as  Goose  Creek,  where  seventy  men  and  forty 
negroes  had  surrounded  themselves  with  a  breast- 
work, with  the  resolution  of  maintaining  their 
post.  Discouraged,  however,  almost  as  soon  as 
attacked,  they  rashly  agreed  to  terms  of  peace; 
but  on  admitting  the  enemy  within  their  works, 
they  were  barbarously  murdered.  The  Indians 
now  advanced  still  nearer  to  Charleston;  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  militia. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Yamasees,  with  their 
confederates,  had  spread  destruction  through  the 
parish  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  proceeded  down 
to  Stono.  Governor  Craven,  advancing  towards 
the  wily  enemy,  with  cautious  steps,  dispersed 
their  straggling  parties,  until  he  reached  Salt- 
catchers,  where  they  had  pitched  their  camp. 
Here  was  fought  a  severe  and  bloody  battle,  from 
behind  trees  and  bushes;  the  Indians  with  their 
terrible  war  whoops,  alternately  retreating  and 
returning  with  double  fury  to  the  charge.  The 
Governor,  undismayed,  pressed  closely  on  them 
with  his  provincials;  drove  them  from  their  ter- 
ritory; pursued  them  over  Savannah  river;  and 
thus  expelled  them  from  the  province. 

In  this  Indian  war,  nearly  four  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Carolina  were  slain.  The  Ya- 
masees, after  their  expulsion,  went  directly  to 
the  Spanish  territories  in  Florida,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received. 

TUMULT  IN  BOSTON, 
In  the  year  1747,  a  great  tumult  was  raised 
in  the  town  of  Boston.  Commodore  Knowles, 
while  lying  at  Nantasket  with  a  number  of  men 
of  war,  losing  some  of  his  sailors  by  desertion, 
thought  it  reasonable  that  Boston  should  supply 
him  with  as  many  men  as  he  had  lost.  He  there- 
fore sent  his  boats  up  to  town  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  surprised  not  only  as  many  seamen  as 
could  be  found  on  board  any  of  the  ships,  out- 
ward bound  aa  well  as  others,  but  swept  the 
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wharves,  taking  some  ship  carpenters'  appren* 
tices,  and  laboring  landmen.  This  condttct  was 
universally  resented  as  outrageous.  A  mob  was 
soon  collected.  As  soon  as  it  was  dusk,  several 
thousand  people  assembled  in  King's-street,  be- 
low the  town-house,  where  the  general  court  wag 
sitting.  Stones  and  brickbats  were  thrown  into 
the  council  chamber  through  the  windows,  A 
judicious  speech  of  the  Governor  from  the  bal- 
cony, greatly  disapproving  of  the  impress,  pro- 
mising his  utmost  endeavors  to  obtain  the  dis- 
charge of  the  persons  impressed*  and  gently  rep- 
rehending the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  peo- 
ple, had  no  effect.  Equally  ineffectual  were  the 
attempts  of  other  gentlemen  to  persuade  them  to 
disperse.  The  seizure  and  restraint  of  the  com- 
manders and  other  officers  who  were  in  town, 
were  insisted  on  as  the  only  effectual  method  to 
procure  the  release  of  the  inhabitants  on  board 
the  ships.  The  militia  of  Boston  was  summoned 
the  next  day  to  the  aid  of  the  government,  but 
refused  to  appear.  The  Governor,  judging  it 
inexpedient  to  remain  in  town  another  night, 
withdrew  to  Castle  William.  Letters  in  the 
mean  time,,  were  continually  passing  between 
him  and  the  Commodore.  The  council  and 
house  of  representatives  now  passed  some  vig* 
orous  resolutions;  and  the  tumultuous  spirit  be- 
gan to  subside.  The  inhabitants  assembled  in 
town  meeting,  while  they  expressed  their  sense 
of  the  great  insult  and  injury  by  the  impress,  con- 
demned the  riotous  transactions.  The  militia 
of  the  town  the  next  day  promptly  made  their 
appearance,  and  conducted  the  Governoi  with 
great  pomp  to  his  house.  The  Commodore  dis- 
missed most,  if  not  all,  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  been  impressed;  and  the  squadron  sailed, 
to  the  joy  and  repose  of  the  town, 


MISS  NEWMAN. 
An  unfortunate  whig,  flying  before  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  intent  upon  his  destruction,  rushed 
into  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Trapier,  and  en- 
tering the  apartment  of  Miss  Newman,  an  in- 
mate of  the  family,  exclaimed-^—"  Protect  me, 
Madam,  or  1  am  lost."  "Quickly  conceal 
yourself,"  replied  the  lady,  "  be  silent,  and  rest 
assured,  that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  save 
you."  She  had  scarcely  time  to  compose  her- 
self, before  admission  was  demanded  from  with- 
out, and  an  officer  presenting  himself,  insisted 
that  the  place  of  concealment  to  which  the  fu- 
gitive had  retired  should  be  immediately  point- 
ed out.  "  It  is  little  probable,"  said  Miss 
Newman,  "  that  a  soldier,  to  whom  I  am  proba- 
bly altogether  unknown,  would,  even  under  the 
terrors  of  death,  seek  security  by  intruding  him- 
self into  my  chamber;  but,  as  I  am  confident  that 
no  credit  will  be  given  to  my  assertions,  and 
that  the  power  of  search  rests  with  you,  its  in- 
dulgence must  necessarily  follow;  yet,  I  trust, 
from  your  character  as  a  soldier,  and  appear- 
ance as  a  gentleman,  with  the  delicacy  due  to  a 
lady's  feelings."  The  composure  so  happily 
assumed,  calmed  the  violence  of  the  party,  and 
the  officer,  believing  that  it  could  alone  be  ex- 
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bibited  from  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  hiding 
place  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  bowed  and  re- 
tired. 


FEMALE  INTREPIDITY. 
When  the  war  of  extermination  between  the 
Indians  and  Kentuckians  was  at  its  height, 
those  who  inhabited  the  back  parts  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  were  obliged  to  have  their  houses 
built  very  strong,  with  loop-holes  all  around  ;  and 
doors  always  fastened,  so  as  to  repel  any  attack 
from  the  Indians.  While  the  owner  of  one  of 
these  domestic  fortresses  was  with  his  slaves,  at 
work  on  the  plantation,  a  negro  who  was  posted 
near  the  house,  saw  approaching  a  party  of  In- 
dians. He  immediately  ran  to  the  house,  and 
the  foremost  Indian  after  him.  The  Indian  was 
the  fleetest,  and  as  the  door  opened  to  admit  the 
negro,  they  both  jumped  in  together.  The  oth- 
er Indians  being  some  distance  behind,  the  door 
was  instantly  closed  by  the  planter's  wife  with- 
in, when  the  Indian  and  negro  grappled.  Long 
and  hard  was  the  struggle,  for  as  in  the  case  of 
Fitz  James  and  Roderick  Dim,  the  one  was  the 
strongest  and  the  other  more  expert,  but  strength 
this  time  was  the  victor,  for  they  fell,  the  In- 
dian below;  when  the  negro,  placing  his  knees 
on  his  breast,  and  holding  his  hands,  kept  him 
in  that  position,  until  the  woman,  seizing  a 
broad  axe,  and  taking  the  Indian  by  his  long 
hair,  at  one  blow  severed  his  head  from  his 
body.  The  negro,  then  seizing  the  guii3,  fired 
them  at  the  other  Indians,  which  as  fast  as  dis- 
charged, were  loaded  again  by  the  planter's 
wife,  until  the  party  from  the  field,  hearing 
the  firing,  arrived,  and  the  Indians  took  to 
flight. 

MATERNAL  INTREPIDITY. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Alexander,  of  Smith- 
field,  in  Rhode  Island,  went  to  the  well  to  draw 
water,  with  a  young  child  in  her  arms.  While 
in  the  act,  from  some  cause  the  child  slipped  or 
sprung  from  her,  and  plunged  into  the  well, 
which  was  about  30  feet  deep.  The  mother  im- 
mediately seized  the  well-pole  with  which  she  de- 
scended a  part  of  the  distance  and  then  jumped 
down  to  the  relief  of  her  child,  which  was  raised 
from  the  water  and  held  in  that  position,  until 
the  cries  of  Mrs.  A.  brought  Mr.  Joshua  Ar- 
nold to  her  relief.  Both  the  mother  and  child 
were  taken  from  the  well,  without  having  re- 
ceived material  injury. 

CAPTURE  OF    QUEBEC. 

The  capture  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  important  event  which  took  place 
during  the  French  war — it  gave  a  death  blow  to 
the  French  power  in  America.  The  command 
of  the  important  expedition  against  Quebec,  was 
intrusted  to  Gen.  James  Wolfe,  a  young  officer, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of 
Louishurg. 

The  army,  amounting  to  8,000  men,  landed 


in  June,  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  below  Quebec. 
The  city  of  Quebec  stands  on  a  rock,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Charles  and  Iroquois  rivers;  it  is  na- 
turally a  place  of  great  strength,  and  was  welt 
fortified  and  defended  by  a  force  of  10,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Montcalm.  Gen. 
Wolfe  had  to  contend  with  immense  difficulties, 
and  after  having  failed  in  several  attempts  to  re- 
duce the  city,  he  conceived  the  bold  project  cf 
ascending,  with  his  troops,  a  steep,  craggy  cliff 
of  from  150  to  200  feet,  by  which  he  would  reach 
the  plains  of  Abraham,  south  and  west  of  the 
city.  This  almost  incredible  enterprize  was  ef- 
fected in  the  night,  and  by  day-liglit,  (Sept.  13), 
the  army  was  formed,  and  ready  to  meet  the  ene- 
my. The  battle  which  took  place  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  History  of  the 
United  States: — 

"  To  Montcalm,  the  intelligence  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  occupying  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
was  most  surprising.  The  impossibility  of  as- 
cending the  precipice,  he  considered  certain,  and 
therefore  had  taken  no  measures  to  fortify  its 
line.  But  no  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  English  army,  than  he  perceived  a 
battle  no  longer  to  be  avoided,  and  prepared  to 
fight.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  two 
armies,  about  equal  in  numbers,  met  face  to  face. 

"  The  battle  now  commenced.  Inattentive 
to  the  fire  of  a  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians, 
1500  of  whom  Montcalm  had  stationed  in  the 
cornfields  and  bushes,  Wolfe  directed  his  troops 
to  reserve  their  fire  for  the  main  body  of  the 
French,  now  rapidly  advancing.  Oi;  their  ap- 
proach within  40  yards,  the  English  opened  their 
fire,  and  the  destruction  became  immense. 

"The  French  fought  bravely,  but  their  ranks 
became  disordered,  and,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated efforts  of  their  officers  to  form  them,  and 
to  renew  the  attack,  they  were  so  successfully 
pushed  by  the  British  bayonet,  and  hewn  down 
by  the  highland  broadsword,  that  their  discom- 
fiture was  complete. 

"  During  the  action,  Montcalm  was  on  the 
French  left,  and  Wolfe  on  the  English  right,  and 
here  they  both  fell,  in  the  critical  moment  that 
decided  the  victory.  Early  in  the  battle,  Wolfe 
received  a  ball  in  the  wrist,  but  binding  his  hand- 
kerchief around  it,  he  continued  to  encourage, 
his  men.  Shortly  after,  another  ball  penetrated 
his  groin;  but  this  wound,  although  much  more 
severe,  he  concealed,  and  continued  to  urge  on 
the  contest,  till  a  third  bullet  pierced  his  breast. 
He  was  now  obliged,  though  reluctant,  to  be 
carried  to  the  rear  of  the  line. 

"  Gen.  Monckton  succeeded  to  the  command, 
but  was  immediately  wounded  and  conveyed 
away.  In  this  critical  state  of  the  action,  the 
command  devolved  on  Gen.  Townsend.  Gen. 
Montcalm,  fighting  in  front  of  his  battalion,  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  about  the  same  time,  and 
General  Jennezergus,  his  second  in  command, 
fell  near  his  side. 

"  Wolfe  died  in  the  field,  before  the  battle  was 
ended;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
the  v:  tory  was  his.  While  leaning  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  Lieutenant,  who  kneeled  to  support  him, 
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he  was  seized  with  the  agonies  of  death;  at  this 
moment  was  heard  the  distant  sound,  "  They 
fly — they  fly."  The  hero  raised  his  drooping 
head,  and  eagerly  asked  "who  flyl"  Being 
told  that  it  was  the  French — "  Then,"  he  re- 
plied, w  I  die  happy,"  and  expired. 

"  This  death,"  says  Professor  Silliman,  "  has 
furnished  a  grand  and  pathetic  subject  for  the 
painter,  the  poet,  and  the  historian;  and  un- 
doubtedly, (considered  as  a  specimen  of  mere 
military  glory),  ii  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  that 
the  annals  of  war  afford." 

"  Montcalm  was  every  way  worthy  of  being 
the  competitor  of  Wolfe.  In  talents — in  mili- 
tary skill — in  personal  courage,  he  was  not  his 
inferior.  Nor  was  his  death  much  less  sublime. 
He  lived  to  be  carried  to  the  city,  where  his  last 
moments  were  employed  in  writing,  with  his 
own  hand,  a  letter  to  the  English  General,  recom- 
mending the  French  prisoners  to  his  care  and 
humanity.  When  informed  that  his  wound  was 
mortal,  he  replied,  "  I  shall  not  then  live  to  see 
the  surrender  of  Quebec." 


WHITFIELD. 

The  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  first  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  year  1738.  He  landed  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  orphan 
house,  a  few  miles  from  Savannah,  and  after- 
wards finished  it  at  great  expense.  He  returned 
to  England  the  same  year.  On  the  following 
year  he  returned  back  to  America,  and  landed 
at  Philadelphia,  and  began  to  preach  in  different 
churches.  In  this  and  in  his  subsequent  visits 
to  America,  he  visited  most  of  the  principal 
places  in  the  Colonies.  Immense  numbers  of 
people  flocked  to  hear  him  wherever  he  preached. 

The  effects  produced  in  Philadelphia  and 
other  places,  were  truly  astonishing.  Numbers 
of  almost  all  religious  denominations,  and  many 
who  had  no  connexion  with  any  denomination, 
were  brought  to  inquire  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness, what  they  should  do  to  be  saved.  Such 
was  the  eagerness  of  the  multitude  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  listen  to  spiritual  instruction,  that  there 
was  public  worship  regularly  twice  a  day  for  a 
year;  and  on  the  Lord's  day  it  was  celebrated 
three  or  four  times. 

During  his  visit  to  Philadelphia,  he  preach- 
ed frequently  after  night,  from  the  gallery  of  the 
I  court-house  in  Market-street.  So  loud  was  his 
voice  at  that  time,  that  it  was  distinctly  heard 
on  the  Jersey  shore,  and  so  distinct  was  his 
speech,  that  every  word  he  said  was  understood 
on  board  a  shallop,  at  Market-street  wharf,  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  400  feet  from  the  court- 
house. All  the  intermediate  space  was  crowded 
with  his  hearers.  He  was  truly  remarkable  for 
his  uncommon  eloquence  and  fervent  zeal.  His 
eloquence  was  indeed  very  great,  and  of  the  truest, 
kind.  He  was  utterly  devoid  of  all  affectation. 
The  importance  of  his  subject,  and  the  regard 
due  to  his  hearers,  engrossed  all  his  concern. 
Every  accent  of  his  voice  spoke  to  the  ear,  every 
feature  of  his  face,  every  motion  of  his  hands, 


and  every  gesture,  spoke  to  the  eye  J  so  that  the 
most  dissipated  and  thoughtless  found  their  at- 
tention arrested,  and  the  dullest  and  most  igno- 
rant could  not  but  understand.  He  appeared  to 
be  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  sectarianism ;  his  only 
object  seemed  to  be  to  preach  Christ,  and  him 
crucified. 

The  following  anecdote  respecting  his  manner 
of  preaching,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  part  of 
his  character.  One  day,  while  preaching  from 
the  balcony  of  the  court-house,  in  Philadelphia, 
he  cried  out,  "  Father  Abraham,  who  have  you 
got  in  heaven  ;  any  Episcopalians  1 "  "  No  !  " 
"Any  Presbyterians  l "  "No!"  "Any 
Baptists  1  "  "  No  !  "  "  Haveyouany  Meth' 
odists  there  1  "  "  No  !  "  "  Have  you  any  In- 
dependents or  Seceders  ? "  "No!  No!" 
"Why,  who  have  you  then  1  "  "We  don't 
know  those  names  here ;  all  that  are  here  are 
Christians — believers  in  Christ — men  who  have 
overcome  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word 
of  his  testimony  !  "  "  O,  is  this  the  case  1  then 
God  help  me.  God  help  us  all  to  forget  party 
names,  and  to  become  Christians  in  deed  and  in 
truth." 

Mr.  Whitfield  died  in  Newburyport,  Mass. 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1770,  in  the  fiftysixth 
year  of  his  age,  on  his  seventh  visit  to  America — ■ 
having  been  in  the  ministry  thirtyfour  years. 


WASHINGTON'S    LIBERALITY. 

While  the  American  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Washington,  lay  encamped  in  the  en- 
virons of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  it  occurred 
that  the  service  of  the  communion  (there  observ- 
ed semi-annually  only),  was  to  be  administered 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  village.  In 
a  morning  of  "the  previous  week,  the  General, 
after  his  accustomed  inspection  of  the  camp, 
visited  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  then 
pastor  of  that  church,  and  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries, thus  accosted  him.  "  Doctor,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  be  cele- 
brated with  you  next  Sunday;  I  would  learn  if 
it  accords  with  the  canons  of  your  church  to 
admit  communicants  of  another  denomination  !  " 
The  Doctor  rejoined — "  Most  certainly:  ours  is 
not  the  Presbyterian  table,  General,  but  the 
Lord's  table;  and  we  hence  give  the  Lord's  in- 
vitation to  all  his  followers  of  whatever  name." 
The  General  replied,  "  I  am  glad  of  it  :  that  is 
as  it  ought  to  be;  but  as  1  was  not  quite  sure 
of  the  fact,  I  thought  I  would  ascertain  it  from 
yourself,  as  I  propose  to  join  with  you  on  that 
occasion.  Though  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  I  have  no  exclusive  partialities." 
The  Doctor  re-assured  him  of  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  the  General  was  found  seated  with 
the  communicants  the  next  Sabbath. 


FIRST  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

The  first  General  Congress  met  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  beginning  of  September,  1774.  It 
consisted  of  fiftyone  delegates  from  twelve  col- 
onies.    They  chose  Peyton  Randolph,  President, 
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and  Charles  Thompson,  Secretary.  The  dele- 
gates were  appointed  by  the  colonial  legislatures, 
or  where  none  existed,  the  appointments  were 
made  by  select  meetings  and  associations  of  citi- 
zens. "The  novelty  and  importance  of  the 
meeting  of  this  Congress  excited  universal  at- 
tention, and  their  transactions  were  such  as  could 
not  but  tend  to  render  them  respectable. 

"  The  first  act  of  Congress  was  an  approba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
an  exhortation  to  continue  in  the  same  spirit 
which  they  had  begun.  Supplies  for  the  suffer- 
ing inhabitants,  whom  the  operation  of  the  port- 
bill  had  reduced  to  great  distress,  were  strongly 
recommended  j  and  it  was  declared  that  in  case 
of  attempts  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  acts  by  arms, 
all  America  should  join  to  assist  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton; and,  should  the  inhabitants  be  obliged, 
during  the  course  of  hostilities,  to  remove  farther 
up  the  country,  the  losses  they  might  sustain 
should  be  repaired  at  the  public  expense. 

"  Congress  next  addressed  a  letter  to  General 
Gage;  in  which,  having  stated  the  grievances 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  they  informed 
him  of  the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination 
of  all  the  other  provinces  to  support  their  breth- 
ren, and  to  oppose  the  British  acts  of  parliament; 
that  they  themselves  were  appointed'  to  watch 
over  the  liberties  of  America ;  and  entreated  him 
to  desist  from  military  operations,  lest  such  hos- 
tilities might  be  brought  on  as  would  frustrate 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation  with  the  parent  state. 
"  Their  next  step  was  to  publish  a  declaration 
of  rights.  These  they  summed  up  in  the  rights 
belonging  to  Englishmen;  and  particularly  in- 
sisted, that  as  their  distance  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  represented  in  the  British 
parliament,  their  provincial  assemblies,  with  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  King,  constituted  the 
only  legislative  power  within  each  province. 
They  would,  however,  consent  to  such  acts  of 
parliament  as  were  evidently  calculated  merely 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  for  securing 
to  the  parent  state  the  benefits  of  the  American 
trade;  but  would  never  allow  that  they  could 
impose  any  tax  on  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue,  without  their  consent. 

"  They  proceeded  to  reprobate  the  intention 
of  each  of  the  new  acts  of  parliament,  and  insist- 
ed on  all  the  rights  they  had  enumerated  as  being 
unalienable,  and  what  no  power  could  deprive 
them  of.  The  Canada  act  they  pointed  out  as 
being  extremely  inimical  to  the  Colonies,  by 
whose  assistance  it  had  been  conquered;  and 
they  termed  it,  'An  act  for  establishing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  in  Canada,  abolishing  the 
equitable  system  of  English  laws,  and  establish- 
ing a  tyranny  there.' 

•*  They  further  declared  in  favor  of  a  non-im- 
portation and  non-consumption  of  British  goods, 
until  the  acts  were  repealed  by  which  duties  were 
imposed  upon  tea,  coffee,  wine,  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, imported  into  America,  as  well  as  the 
Boston  port  act,  and  the  three  others  passed  at 
the  preceding  session  of  parliament. 

"  The  new  regulations  against  the  importation 
and  consumption  of  British  commodities,  were 


then  drawn  up  with  great  solemnity;  and  they 
concluded  with  returning  the  warmest  thanks  to 
those  members  of  parliament  who  had  with  so 
much  zeal,  though  without  any  success,  opposed 
the  obnoxious  acts  of  parliament. 

**  The  next  proceedings  of  Congress  were  to 
frame  a  petition  to  the  King,  an  address  to  the 
British  nation,  and  another  to  the  Colonies;  all 
of  which  were  in  the  usual  strain  of  American 
language  at  that  time,  and  drawn  up  in  such  a 
masterly  manner  as  ought  to  have  impressed  the 
people  of  England  with  a  more  favorable  opinion 
of  the  Americans,  than  they  could  at  that  time 
be  induced  to  entertain." 

After  a  session  of  eight  weeks,  Congress  dis- 
solved themselves,  after  recommending  another 
Congress  to  be  convened  on  the  10th  of  May  en- 
suing, unless  their  grievances  should  be  previously 
redressed.  Although  the  power  of  this  Congress 
was  merely  advisory,  their  resolutions  received 
the  general  sanction  of  the  provincial  Congresses, 
and  of  the  colonial  assemblies;  "  and  their  re- 
commendations were  more  generally  and  more 
effectually  carried  into  execution,  than  the  laws 
of  the  best  regulated  state." 

HUMANITY  OF  PRESIDENT  ADAMS. 

During  the  presidency  of  the  late  venerable 
patriarch  John  Adams,  the  whiskey  insurrec- 
tion took  place  in  Pennsylvania,  which,  as  is 
well  know  to  our  readers,  created  much  excite- 
ment throughout  the  country,  and  a  number  of 
persons  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. Among  them  was  a  German,  by  the  name 
of  John  Fries,  who  was,  after  an  impartial 
trial,  sentenced  to  be  hung,  which  sentence  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  President  Adams.  From 
a  communication  in  the  Democratic  Press,  we 
copy  the  following  affecting  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  pardon  was  procured.  The  re- 
cital is  full  of  interest. 

Fries  was  an  aged  character,  and  had  a  fami- 
ly,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  ten  children.  Some 
short  time  previous  to  the  period  of  his  expect- 
ed execution,  his  aged  companion  arrived  in  the 
city  with  her  ten  children,  one  of  the  number 
being  a  suckling;  when  her  arrival  became  gen- 
erally known,  her  appearance  and  her  numerous 
progeny  excited  great  commiseration  ;  the  sym- 
pathy manifested  was  such,  that  the  voice  of 
Philadelphia  was  simultaneously  in  favor  of  a 
pardon.  Accordingly,  a  petition  was  prepared 
and  signed  by  thousands,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  friends,  an  audience  was  solicited  of 
the  President  and  acquiesced  in.  Upon  advise- 
ment, however,  it  was  considered  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  fate  of  Fries,  that  his  consort, 
accompanied  by  her  numerous  offspring,  should 
present  the  petition.  A  few  confidential  per- 
sons conducted  her  to  the  presence  of  President 
Adams.  As  soon  as  they  approached  him,  the 
aged  matron,  with  her  nine  children  and  one  at 
her  breast,  kneeled  before  the  President,  and  in 
that  humble  posture  sued  for  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  father  of  her  innocent  children. 
Upon  this  presentation  the  President  became  w 
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sensibly  affected,  that  tears,  in  great  profusion, 
flowed  down  his  manly  cheeks,  his  utterance 
was  completely  choked,  and  with  streaming 
eyes  and  hands  raised  up  towards  heaven,  he 
pushed  from  the  room  of  audience  to  his  closet, 
and  returned  and  presented  Mrs.  Fries  with  a 
free  and  full  pardon  for  her  husband. 

The  scene  as  represented  by  those  who  were 
present,  was  the  most  affecting  that  conception 
can  paint.  A  wife  and  nine  children  prostrate, 
almost  overcome  with  agonizing  despondency, 
pleading  for  the  life  of  a  husband  and  parent, 
was  far  more  eloquent  than  language  can  por- 
tray. 


THE  FALLS  OF  ST.  ANTHONY. 

From  the  common  propensity  of  travellers  to 
exaggerate,  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  until  very 
recently,  have  been  much  overrated.  Instead  of 
the  extravagant  estimates  of  the  French  writers, 
or  even  the  fall  of  fifty  feet,  assigned  to  them  by 
more  modern  authorities,  the  real  fall  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, here,  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
feet  of  perpendicular  descent.  Though  it  has 
Mot  the  slightest  claim  to  compare  with  Niagara 
in  grandeur,  it  furnishes  an  impressive  and  beau- 
tiful spectacle  in  the  loneliness  of  the  desert. 

The  adjoining  scenery  is  of  the  most  striking 
and  romantic  character;  and,  while  the  travel- 
ler listens  to  the  solemn  roar  of  the  falls,  as  it 
sinks  into  feeble  echoes  in  the  forests,  a  thrilling 
story  is  told  him  of  the  love  and  despair  of  a 
young  Dacota  Indian  woman,  who,  goaded  by 
jealousy  towards  her  husband,  that  had  taken 
another  wife,  placed  her  young  children  in  a 
eanoe,  and,  chanting  the  remembrances  of  love 
and  broken  vows,  precipitated  herself  and  her 
infants  down  the  falls. 

Indians  are  always  romancers,  if  not  poets. 
Their  traditions  say,  that  these  ill-fated  beings, 
together  with  their  canoe,  so  perished,  that  no 
trace  of  them  was  to  be  seen.  But  they  suppose, 
that  her  spirit  wanders  still  near  this  spot,  and 
that  she  is  seen,  on  sunny  mornings,  carrying 
her  babes,  in  the  accustomed  manner,  bound  to 
her  bosom,  and  still  mourning  the  inconstancy 
of  her  husband. 


BACON'S  INSURRECTION  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Virginia,  while  a  Colony  of  Great  Britain, 
often  suffered  from  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  their  essential  interests  were 
often  sacrificed  to  individuals  in  Great  Britain. 
These  proceedings  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition in  many  of  the  colonists,  which  sometimes 
broke  out  into  open  acts  of  resistance. 

M  The  malcontents  in  Virginia,  in  1676,  taking 
advantage  of  a  war  with  the  Susquehanna  Indians^ 
excited  the  people  to  insurrection.  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  abold,  seditious,  and  eloquent  young  man, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  a  recent  insurrection, 
now  offered  himself  as  a  leader  of  the  insurgents, 
was  chosen  their  General,  and  soon  after  entered 
Jamestown  with  six  hundred  armed  followers. 
Having  besieged  the  grand  assembly,  then  con- 


vened in  the  capital,  he  compelled  them  to  grant 
whatever  he  demanded.  On  finding  himself  de- 
nounced after  his  departure,  as  a  rebel,  by  a 
proclamation  of  Governor  Berkley,  he  returned 
indignantly  to  Jamestown.  The  aged  Governor, 
unsupported  and  almost  abandoned,  fled  precipi- 
tately to  Accomack,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
colony;  and,  collecting  those  who  were  well  af- 
fected towards  his  government,  began  to  oppose 
the  insurgents.  Several  skirmishes  were  fought, 
with  various  success.  A  party  of  the  insurgents 
burned  Jamestown.  Those  districts  of  the  col- 
ony which  adhered  to  the  old  administration  were 
laid  waste.  The  estates  of  the  loyalists  were 
confiscated.  Women,  whose  fathers  and  hus- 
bands obeyed  what  they  deemed  the  legal  govern- 
ment, were  carried  forcibly  along  with  the  sol- 
diers. The  Governor  in  retaliation  seized  the 
estates  of  many  of  the  insurgents,  and  executed 
several  of  their  leaders  by  martial  law.  In  the 
midst  of  these  calamities,  Bacon,  the  author  of 
them,  sickened  and  died;  and  the  flames  of  war 
expired.  This  rebellion  cost  the  Colony  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

PULPIT  ANECDOTE. 
A  popular  preacher,  after  a  pulpit  exhibition 
of  histoid  to  a  country  congregation,  had  particu- 
larly attracted  the  attention  of  a  boy  who  was 
present.  On  going  home  to  his  mother,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Well,  mother,  I  shall  never  forget 
that  preacher — he  is  the  best  of  all  1  ever 
heard  !!  "  ««  Why  so,  my  boy  V  Oh  mother, 
because  he  was  so  very  funny  /"  This  anec- 
dote, though  short,  may  be  a  useful  hint  to  min 
isters  who  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging  their  nat 
ural  levity  in  the  pulpit. 


THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR. 

This  bear,  justly  considered  as  the  most  dread- 
ful and  dangerous  of  North  American  quadrupeds, 
is  the  despotic  and  sanguinary  monarch  of  the 
wilds  over  which  he  ranges.  Gigantic  in  size, 
and  terrific  in  aspect,  he  unites  to  a  ferociously 
blood-thirsty  disposition  a  surpassing  strength  of 
limb,  which  gives  him  undisputed  supremacy  over 
every  other  quadruped  tenant  of  the  wilderness, 
and  causes  man  himself  to  tremble  at  his  approach, 
though  possessed  of  defensive  weapons  unknown 
to  any  but  the  human  race.  To  the  Indians,  the 
very  name  of  the  grizzly  bear  is  dreadful,  and  the 
killing  of  one  is  esteemed  equal  to  a  great  victo- 
ry. The  white  hunters  are  almost  always  wil- 
ling to  avoid  an  encounter  with  so  powerful  an 
adversary,  and  seldom,  or  never,  wantonly  pro- 
yoke  his  anger. 

This  formidable  bear,  unhesitatingly,  pursues 
and  attacks  men  or  animals,  when  excited  by 
hunger  or  passion,  and  slaughters,  indiscriminate- 
ly, every  creature  whose  speed  or  artifice  is  not 
sufficient  to  place  him  beyond  his  reach.  The 
bison,  whose  size  and  imposing  appearance 
might  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  protection,  does 
not  always  elude  his  grasp,  as  the  grizzly  bear 
is  strong  enough  to  overpower  this  animal,  and 
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drag  its  carcass  to  a  convenient  place,  to  be  de- 
posited, and  devoured  at  leisure. 

This  bear,  at  present,  inhabits  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  it  frequents  the  plains,  or  resides  in 
the  copses  of  wood,  which  skirt  along  the  margin 
of  water-courses.  There  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  grizzly  bear  once  inhabited  the 
Atlantic  regions  of  the  United  States,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  form  any  inference  from  traditions 
existing  among  the  Delaware  Indians  relative  to 
the  big  naked  bear,  which  was  formerly  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  The  venerable  Hecke- 
welder  informs  us,  that  Indian  mothers  used  to 
frighten  their  children  into  quietness,  by  speak- 
ing to  them  of  this  animal. 

Two  cubs  of  the  grizzly  bear  were,  some  time 
6ince,  kept  alive  in  the  menagerie  of  Peal's  (now 
the  Philadelphia)  Museum.  When  first  receiv- 
ed, they  were  quite  small,  but  speedily  gave  in- 
dications of  that  ferocity,  for  which  this  species 
is  so  remarkable.  As  they  increased  in  size, 
they  became  exceedingly  dangerous,  seizing  and 
tearing  to  pieces  every  animal  they  could  lay  hold 
of,  and  expressing  extreme  eagerness  to  get  at 
those  accidentally  brought  within  sight  of  their 
cage,  by  grasping  the  iron  bars  with  their  paws, 
and  shaking  them  violently,  to  the  great  terror 
of  spectators,  who  felt  insecure  while  witnessing 
such  displays  of  their  strength.  In  one  instance, 
an  unfortunate  monkey  was  walking  over  the  top 
of  their  cage,  when  the  end  of  the  chain,  which 
hung  from  his  waist,  dropped  through  within 
reach  of  the  bears:  they  immediately  seized  it, 
dragged  the  screaming  animal  through  the  nar- 
row aperture,  tore  him  limb  from  limb,  and  de- 
voured his  mangled  carcass  almost  instantaneous- 
ly. At  another  time,  a  small  monkey  thrust  his 
arm  through  an  opening  in  the  bear-cage,  to 
reach  after  some  object:  one  of  them  immedi- 
ately seized  him,  and,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  tore 
the  whole  arm  and  shoulder-blade  from  the  body, 
and  devoured  it  before  any  one  could  interfere. 
They  were  still  cubs,  and  very  little  more  than 
half  grown,  when  their  ferocity  became  so  alarm- 
ing, as  to  excite  continual  apprehension,  lest  they 
should  escape;  and  they  were  killed,  in  order 
to  prevent  such  an  event. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  remarkably  tenacious  of 
life,  and  on  many  occasions,  numerous  rifle-balls 
have  been  fired  into  the  body  of  an  individual, 
without  much  apparent  injury.  Instance*  are 
related  by  the  travellers,  who  have  explored  the 
countries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, of  from  ten  to  fourteen  balls  having  been  dis- 
charged into  the  body  of  one  of  these  bears,  before 
it  expired.  In  confirmation  of  these  statements, 
we  shall  here  introduce  some  sketches  from  nar- 
ratives given  in  the  journals  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
and  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

One  evening,  the  men  in  the  hindmost  of  one 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  canoes,  perceived  one  of 
these  bears  lying  in  the  open  ground,  about  three 
hundred  paces  from  the  river,  and  six  of  them, 
who  were  all  good  hunters,  went  to  attack  him. 
Concealing  themselves  by  a  small  eminence,  they 
*v»re  able  to  approach  within  forty  paces,  un- 


perceived.  Four  of  the  hunters  now  fired,  and 
each  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body,  two  of  which  pass- 
ed directly  through  the  lungs.  The  bear  sprang 
up,  and  ran,  furiously,  with  open  mouth,  upon 
them.  Two  of  the  hunters,  who  had  reserved 
their  fire,  gave  him  two  additional  wounds,  and 
one,  breaking  his  shoulder-blade,  somewhat  re- 
tarded his  motions.  Before  they  could  again 
load  their  guns,  he  came  so  close  upon  them., 
that  they  were  obliged  to  run  towards  the  river, 
and,  before  they  had  gained  it,  the  bear  had  al- 
most overtaken  them.  Two  men  jumped  into 
the  canoe;  the  other  four  separated,  and,  con- 
cealing themselves  among  the  willows,  fired  as 
fast  as  they  could  load  their  pieces.  Several 
times  the  bear  was  struck,  but  each  shot  seemed 
only  to  direct  his  fury  towards  the  hunter.  At 
last,  he  pursued  them  so  closely,  that  they  threw 
aside  their  guns  and  pouches,  and  jumped  from 
a  perpendicular  bank,  twenty  feet  high,  into  the 
river.  The  bear  sprang  after  them,  and  was 
very  near  the  hindmost  man,  when  one  of  the 
hunters,  on  the  shore,  shot  him  through  the  head, 
and,  finally,  killed  him.  When  they  dragged 
him  on  shore,  they  found  that  eight  balls  had 
passed  through  his  body,  in  different  directions. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  enterprizing 
travellers  met  with  the  largest  bear,  of  this  spe- 
cies, they  had  ever  seen.  When  they  fired,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  attack,  but  fled  with  a  tre- 
mendous roar;  and,  such  was  his  tenacity  of 
life,  that,  although  five  balls  had  passed  through 
the  lungs,  and  five  other  wounds  were  inflicted, 
he  swam  more  than  half  across  the  river,  to  a 
sand-bar,  and  survived  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes. This  individual  weighed  five  or  six  hun- 
dred pounds,  at  least;  and  measured  eight  feet 
seven  inches  and  a  half,  from  the  nose  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hind  feet;  five  feet  ten  inches  and 
a  half,  around  the  breast ;  three  feet  eleven  inches, 
around  the  middle  of  the  fore-leg;  and  his  claws 
were  four  inches  and  three  eighths  long. 

In  fact,  the  chance  of  killing  the  grizzly  bear 
by  a  single  shot  is  very  small,  unless  the  ball 
penetrates  the  brain,  or  passes  through  the  heart. 
This  is  very  difficult  to  effect,  since  the  form  of 
the  skull,  and  the  strong  muscles  on  the  side  of 
the  head,  protect  the  brain  from  every  injury, 
except  one  from  a  very  truly  aimed  shot;  and 
the  thick  coat  of  hair,  the  strong  muscles  and 
ribs,  make  it  nearly  as  difficult  to  lodge  a  ball 
fairiy  in  the  heart. 

Governor  Clinton,  in  the  notes  to  his  discourse 
delivered  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  New  York,  says,  that  Dixion,  an  In- 
dian trader,  told  a  friend  of  his,  that  this  animal 
had  been  seen  fourteen  feet  long;  that,  notwith- 
standing its  ferocity,  it  had  been,  occasionally, 
domesticated;  and  that  an  Indian,  belonging  to 
a  tribe  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  had 
one  in  a  reclaimed  state,  which  he,  sportively, 
directed  to  go  info  a  canoe  belonging  to  another 
tribe  of  Indians,  then  returning  from  a  visit :  the 
bear  obeyed,  and  was  struck  by  an  Indian.  As 
the  animal  was  considered  one  of  the  family,  this 
was  deemed  an  insult,  resented  accordingly,  and 
produced  a  war  between  these  nations. 
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Mr.  John  Dougherty,  a  very  experienced  and 
respectable  hunter,  who  accompanied  Major 
Long's  party  during  their  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  several  times  very  narrowly  escaped 
from  the  grizzly  bear.  Once,  while  hunting, 
with  another  person,  on  one  of  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  Missouri,  he  heard  the  report  of  his 
companion's  rifle,  and,  when  he  looked  round, 
beheld  him,  at  a  short  distance,  endeavoring 
to  escape  from  one  of  these  bears,  which  he  had 
wounded  as  it  was  coming  towards  him.  Dough- 
erty, forgetful  of  everything  but  the  preservation 
of  his  friend,  hastened  to  call  off  the  attention  of 
the  bear,  and  arrived  in  rifle-shot  distance,  just 
in  time  to  effect  his  generous  purpose.  He  dis- 
charged his  ball  at.  the  animal,  and  was  obliged, 
in  his  turn,  to  fly;  his  friend,  relieved  from  im- 
mediate danger,  prepared  for  another  attack,  by 
charging  his  rifle,  with  which  he  again  wounded 
the  bear,  and  saved  Mr.  Dougherty  from  further 
peril:  neither  received  any  injury  from  this  en- 
counter, in  which  the  bear  was,  at  length,  killed. 

On  one  occasion,  several  hunters  were  chased 
'by  a  grizzly  bear,  who  rapidly  gained  upon  them. 
A  boy  of  the  party,  who  could  not  run  so  fast  as 
his  companions,  perceiving  the  bear  very  near 
him,  fell  with  his  face  towards  the  ground.  The 
bear  reared  up  on  his  hind  feet,  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  bounded  over  him  in  pursuit  of 
the  more  distant  fugitives. 

Mr.  Dougherty,  the  hunter  before  mentioned, 
relates  the  following  instance  of  the  great  muscu- 
lar strength  of  the  grizzly  bear.  Having  killed  a 
bison,  and  left  the  carcass  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  assistance  to  skin  and  cut  it  up,  he 
was  very  much  surprised,  on  his  return,  to  find 
that  it  had  been  dragged  off,  whole,  to  a  consid- 
erable distance,  by  a  grizzly  bear,  and  was  then 
placed  in  a  pit,  which  the  animal  had  dug  with 
his  claws,  for  its  reception. — Godman. 


A  BLUSTERING  YANKEE. 

An  anecdote  is  related  in  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish papers  of  a  blustering  American  at  Hava- 
na, who  had  for  a  long  time  annoyed  the  other 
inmates  of  his  boarding-house  by  his  bullying. 
At  length,  an  addition  of  two  or  three  English- 
men was  made  to  the  boarders,  and  at  dinner 
time,  the  Yankee,  among  other  bold  expressions, 
jumped  upon  his  legs,  and  brandishing  his  car- 
ving knife,  exclaimed  with  a  menacing  tone, 
"  who  said  he  do  n't  like  beef  1"  One  of  the 
Englishmen  hereupon  rose,  and  sternly  replied, 
"  I  said  so!"  "  Well  then,"  said  the  Yan- 
kee, quietly  sitting  down,  "  you  can  have  mut- 
ton." 


COMMODORE  TUCKER. 

I  remember  well  hearing  this  venerable  man 
relate  his  receiving  his  first  commission  in  our 
navy.  He  was  at  Marblehead,  soon  after  his 
return  from  England,  and  at  the  time  Washing- 
ton was  at  Cambridge.  Tucker,  then  a  young 
man,  was  cutting  wood  before  his  mother's 
door,  when  a  gaily   dressed  officer  rode  down 


the  street.  It  was  in  the  dark  of  evening,  and 
the  officer,  seeing  Tucker  thus  employed,  rode 
up  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  could  inform  him 
where  the  honorable  Samuel  Tucker  resided. 
Tucker,  astonished,  answered  him  in  the  nega- 
tive, saying,  there  is  no  such  man  lives  here; 
there  is  no  other  Sam  Tucker  in  this  town  but 
myself.  Immediately  on  hearing  this,  the  officer 
raised  his  beaver,  and,  bowing  low,  presented 
him  his  commission  in  the  navy. 

BRIDGE  OF  ROPES. 

Suspension  bridges  are  frequent  in  America, 
where  they  are  sometimes  constructed  of  ropes. 
A  remarkable  bridge  of  this  sort,  called  the  Pe- 
nipe,  crosses  the  Chambo  in  Peru;  and  is  sus- 
pended over  a  ravine  about  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  bridge  is 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  seven 
or  eight  broad. 

All  travellers  speak  of  the  danger  of  passing 
these  rope  bridges,  which  look  like  ribbons  sus- 
pended above  crevices  or  torrents.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  Penipe  bridge  broke  down,  and  four  In- 
dians, who  were  passing  at  the  time,  were 
drowned.  A  bridge  of  this  description,  if  well 
covered  with  bamboo  canes,  lasts  upwards  of 
twenty  years. 


CALMNESS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

While  Mr.  Evans,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
army,  was  standing  near  his  Excellency,  a  shot 
struck  the  ground  so  near  as  to  cover  his  hat 
with  sand.  Much  agitated,  he  took  off  his  hat 
and  said,  "  See  here,  General."  "  Mr.  Evans," 
replied  Washington,  with  his  usual  composure, 
"  you  had  better  carry  that  home,  and  show  it 
to  your  wife  and  children." 


COURAGE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

During  the  assault,  the  British  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant firing  of  cannon  and  musketry  from  their 
whole  line.  General  Washington,  and  Generals 
Knox  and  Lincoln,  with  their  aids,  having  dis- 
mounted, were  standing  in  an  exposed  situation 
to  wait  the  result.  Colonel  Cobb,  one  of  Gen- 
eral Washington's  aids,  solicitous  for  his  safety, 
said  to  his  Excellency,  "Sir,  you  are  too  much 
exposed  here.  Had  you  not  better  step  a  little 
back  1  "  "  Colonel  Cobb,"  replied  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  "  if  you  are  afraid,  you  have 
liberty  to  move  back." 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  NEGRO. 

When  the  Count  D'Estaing's  fleet  appeared 
near  the  British  batteries,  in  the  harbor  of  Rhode 
Island,  a  severe  cannonade  was  commenced,  and 
several  shot  passed  through  the  houses  in  town, 
and  occasioned  great  consternation  among  the 
inhabitants.  A  shot  passed  through  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Mason's  house  just  above  the  floor. 
The  family  were  alarmed,  not  knowing  where  to 
flee  for  safety.     A  negro  man  ran  and  sat  him* 
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*elf  down  very  composedly,  with  his  back  against 
the  shot-hole  in  the  door;  and  being  asked  by 
young  Mr.  Mason  why  he  chose  that  situation, 
\ie  replied,  "  Massa,  you  never  know  two  bullet 
go  in  one  place." 


DESPONDENCY    OF   LORD    CORNWAL- 
US. 

After  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  York- 
town,  he  was  one  day  standing  in  the  presence 
of  General  Washington,  with  his  head  uncover- 
ed. His  Excellency  politely  said  to  him,  "  My 
Lord,  you  had  better  be  covered  from  the  cold." 
Pis  Lordship,  applying  his  hand  to  his  head,  re- 
plied, ft  It  matters  not,  sir,  what  becomes  of  this 
head  now," 


THE  COUGAR. 

The  cougar  is  the  largest  animal,  of  the  cat 
kind,  found  in  North  America,  and  has,  occa- 
sionally, received  the  name  of  the  American 
lion,  from  the  similarity  of  its  proportions  and 
Color  to  those  of  the  lion  of  the  old  world.  It  is 
very  little  inferior  in  size,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
qualities  of  magnanimity,  clemency,  and  gene- 
rosity, which  have  been  so  lavishly,  yet  so  false- 
ly, attributed  to  the  "  king  of  beasts,"  whom  we 
might  believe  to  have  been  distinguished  as  roy- 
al, in  derision  of  some  of  the  human  species, 
whc  despotically  rule  over  their  fellow-creatures, 
by  virtue  of  the  ( '  right  divine  "  of  power. 

The  cougar  may  be  stated  to  be  about  one 
third  less  in  size  than  the  lion,  and  has  no  mane, 
nor  tuft  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  is 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body  and  head. 

The  cougar  was,  at  an  early  period,  distribu- 
tedj  in  considerable  numbers,  over  the  whole  of 
the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of  the  continent; 
and  is  still  found,  though  by  no  means  abundant- 
ly, in  the  southern,  middle,  and  northwestern 
parts  of  the  Union;  becoming,  however,  gradu- 
ally, more  rare,  as  the  population  increases,  and 
/cultivation  is  extended..  It  is  a  savage  and  de- 
structive animal,  yet  timid  and  cautious.  In  fe- 
rocity, it  is  quite  equal  to  most  of  its  kindred 
species,  and  kills  numbers  of  small  animals,  for 
the  sake  of  drinking  their  blood;  and,  when 
pressed  by  hunger,  attacks  large  quadrupeds, 
though  not  always  with  success. 

When  the  cougar  seizes  a  sheep  or  calf,  it  is 
by  the  throat,  and  then,  flinging  his  victim  over 
his  back,  he  dashes  off,  with  great  ease  and  ce- 
lerity, to  devour  it  at  his  leisure.  Deer,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  calves,  are  destroyed  by  the  cougar, 
whenever  they  are  within  reach;  and,  occasion- 
ally, one  or  two  of  these  animals  have  committed 
extensive  ravages  among  the  stock  of  the  frontier 
settlers.  They  ciimb,  or,  rather,  spring  up 
large  trees,  with  surprising  facility  and  vigor; 
and,  in  that  way,  are  enabled,  by  dropping  upon 
deer  and  other  quadrupeds,  to  secure  prey,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  overtake. 

In  the  day  time,  the  cougar  is  seldom  seen; 
but,  at  night,  the  experienced  traveller  frequently 
thrills  with  horror  at  its  peculiar  cry,  or  he  is 


startled  to  hear  the  cautious  approaches  of  the 
animal,  stealing,  step  by  step,  towards  him,  over 
the  crackling  brush  and  leaves,  in  expectation  of 
springing  upon  an  unguarded  or  sleeping  victim, 
whom  nothing  but  a  rapid  flight  can  save.  That 
the  cougar  will  attack  animals  of  large  size  and 
great  strength,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
resided  where  this  beast  is  found.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  here  insert  an  extract  from  a  letter,  re- 
ceived in  1826,  from  a  scientific  friend  in  Lexing. 
ton,  Kentucky,  who,  during  twentyfive  or  thirty 
years,  has  resided  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  made 
the  study  of  natural  history  his  chief  amusement. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  a  merchant  of 
Piqua,  named  Hersey,  received  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  small  bills,  which  made  it  appear 
of  still  greater  magnitude  to  several  suspicious 
looking  persons,  who  were  present  when  it  was  re- 
ceived. Hersey,  being  unarmed,  was  apprehen- 
sive that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  rob  him, 
at  the  camping  ground,  and  expressed  his  appre- 
hensions to  a  single  fellow-traveller,  who  was 
aiso  unprovided  with  arms.  In  consequence, 
they  resolved  not  to  go  to  the  camping  ground,  but 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  woods,  without  fire, — 
where,  turning  their  horses  loose,  they  lay  down 
in  their  blankets,  on  the  leaves.  In  the  night, 
they  were  aroused  by  hearing  the  horses  snort, 
as  they  are  apt  to  do  on  the  approach  of  Indians ; 
and,  shortly  after,  they  were  heard  to  make  sev. 
eral  bounds  through  the  woods,  as  if  some  one 
had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  catch  them.  Af- 
ter some  time  had  elapsed,  they  both  distinctly 
heard  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  man,  crawling 
towards  them  on  his  hands  and  feet;  as  they 
could  hear,  first,  one  hand  cautiously  extended 
and  pressed,  very  gently,  on  the  leaves,  to  avoid 
making  a  noise,  then  the  other,  and,  finally,  the 
other  limbs,  in  like  manner,  and  with  equal  care, 
When  they  believed  that  this  felonious  visiter 
was  within  about  ten  feet  of  them,  they  touched 
each  other,  sprang  up  simultaneously,  and  rushed 
to  some  distance  through  the  woods,  where  they 
crouched,  and  remained  without  further  disturb- 
ance. A  short  time  after,  they  heard  the  horses 
snorting  and  bounding  furiously  through  the 
woods;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  rise  until 
broad  day-light,  being  still  ignorant  of  the  char- 
acter of  their  enemy. 

"  When  it  was  sufficiently  light  for  them  to 
see,  by  climbing  a  sapling,  they  discovered  the 
horses,  at  a  considerable  distance,  on  the  prai- 
rie. On  approaching  them,  it  was  evident  that 
their  disturber  had  been  nothing  lest  than  a  cou- 
gar. It  had  sprung  upon  the  horses,  and  so 
lacerated  the  poor  creatures  with  its  teeth  and 
claws,  that,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  they 
were  able  to  drive  them.  Several  other  instances 
of  annoyance  to  travellers  had  happened  at  the 
same  place,  and,  as  it  was  believed,  by  the  same 
cougar." 

In  the  remote  and  thinly-settled  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  cougar  is  still,  occasionally,  found  ; 
and  the  following  relation  of  the  manner  in  which 
two  of  these  animals  were  recently  killed,  will 
be  read  with  interest,  from  the  singularity  of  th« 
attendant  circumstances, 
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About  five  miles  from  Philipsburg,  Centre 
county,  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  on  the  eighth  of  De- 
cember, 1825,  shot  at  a  buck,  and  wounded  him 
in  the  shoulder.  He  followed  the  animal  for 
some  time,  and,  at  length,  perceived  him,  at  the 
distance  of  about  forty  yards,  lying  with  his  heels 
upward,  and  a  cougar  holding  him  by  the  throat. 
The  hunter  discharged  his  rifle  at  the  cougar, 
and  shot  him  through  the  heart,  when  this  ani- 
mal relinquished  the  buck,  advanced  four  or  five 
yards,  and  fell  lifeless.  Having  again  charged 
his  rifle,  and  believing  the  panther  to  be  dead, 
Mitchell,  turning  towards  the  wounded  buck, 
was  surprised  to  see  another  cougar,  in  the  act 
of  pulling  down  his  head ;  for,  as  it  now  appear- 
ed, the  buck  had  been  held  down  by  the  throat 
by  both  cougars,  at  the  moment  the  first  was  kill- 
ed. The  body  of  the  buck  was  between  the  hunt- 
er and  the  second  cougar,  nothing  but  the  head 
of  which  was  visible.  At  this,  Mitchell  levelled 
his  rifle,  and  the  ball  entered  at  the  angle  of  the  eye. 
The  beast  remained  still  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  relinquished  his  hold  of  the 
buck,  and  walked  over  it  towards  the  hunter,  who 
fired  his  rifle  a  second  time,  and  shot  him  through 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  buck  recovered  his  legs,  stumbled  over 
the  body  of  the  cougar,  finally  extricated  himself, 
and  ran  off.  A  third  discharge  of  the  rifle  pier- 
ced the  cougar  with  another  ball;  yet  he  still  re- 
mained on  his  feet;  and  it  was  not  until  the  rifle 
was  again  charged,  and  a  fourth  ball  driven 
through  the  back  part  of  the  under  jaw,  that  the 
animal  fell  and  expired. 

The  following  account  of  the  destruction  of  a 
large  cougar,  whose  skin  is  still  preserved  in  the 
New  York  Museum,  was  given  by  the  late  Mr, 
Scudder.  Two  hunters,  accompanied  by  two 
dogs,  went  out  in  quest  of  game  near  the  Kaats- 
kill  Mountains.  At  the  foot  of  a  large  hill,  they 
agreed  to  go  round  it  in  opposite  directions,  and, 
when  either  discharged  his  rifle,  the  other  was 
to  hasten  towards  him  to  aid  in  securing  the 
game,  Soon  after  parting,  the  report  of  a  rifle 
was  heard  by  one  of  them,  who,  hastening  to- 
wards the  spot,  after  some  search,  found  the  dog 
of  the  other,  dreadfully  lacerated,  and  dead.  He 
new  became  much  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  hit  com- 
panion, and,  while  anxiously  looking  around,  was 
horror-struck  by  the  harsh  growl  of  a  cougar, 
that  he  perceived,  on  a  large  limb  of  a  tree, 
crouching  upon  the  body  of  his  friend,  and,  ap- 
parently, meditating  an  attack  on  himself.  In- 
stantly he  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  beast,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  wound  it  mortally,  when  it  fell 
to  the  ground  along  with  the  body  of  his  slaugh- 
tered companion.  His  dog  then  rushed  upon  the 
wounded  cougar,  which,  with  one  blow  of  its 
paw,  laid  the  poor  animal  dead  by  its  side.  The 
surviving  hunter  now  left  the  spot,  and  quickly 
returned  with  several  other  persons,  when  they 
found  the  lifeless  cougar  extended  near  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  hunter  and  the  faithful  dogs. 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 
Courage,  art,  aod  circumspection,  are  the  es- 
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sential  and  indispensable  qualifications  of  an  In- 
dian warrior.  When  war  is  once  begun,  each 
one  strives  to  excel  in  displaying  them,  by  steal- 
ing upon  his  enemy  unawares,  and  deceiving  and 
surprising  him  in  various  ways.  On  drawing 
near  an  enemy's  country,  they  endeavor,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  conceal  their  tracks;  sometimes 
they  scatter  themselves,  marching  at  proper  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  for  a  whole  day,  or  more, 
meeting,  however,  at  night,  when  they  keep  a 
watch;  at  other  times  they  march  in  what  is 
called  Indian  file,  one  behind  the  other,  tread- 
ing carefully  in  each  other's  steps,  so  that  their 
number  may  not  be  ascertained,  by  the  prints  of 
their  feet.  The  nearer  they  suppose  themselves 
to  be  to  the  enemy,  the  more  attentive  they  are 
to  choosing  hard,  stony,  and  rocky  ground,  on 
which  human  footsteps  leave  no  impression ;  soft, 
marshy,  and  grassy  soils,  are  particularly  avoid- 
ed, as  they  would  lead  to  detection. 

In  some  instances,  the  Indians  deceive  their 
enemies  by  imitating  the  cries  or  calls  of  some 
animal,  such  as  the  fawn  or  turkey.  They  do 
this  so  admirably  well,  that  they  even  draw  the 
dam  of  the  one  or  the  mate  of  the  other,  to  any 
spot  to  which  they  want  them  to  come.  In  this 
manner  they  often  succeed  in  drawing  enemies  to 
the  place  where  they  are  lying  in  ambush,  or  get 
an  opportunity  of  surrounding  them.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  scattered  about  in  the  woods, 
they  easily  find  each  other  out  by  imitating  the 
song  of  some  birds,  such  as  the  quail  and  the 
rook,  and  sometimes  the  owl. 

DOUBLE  JOINTS. 

"  During  our  last  stay  at  Prairie  du  Chien," 
says  Schoolcraft,  in  his  "  Northwestern  Tour 
through  America,"  "  we  observed  a  remarkable 
instance  of  natural  deformity  in  the  person  of  an 
Indian,  who  had  just  come  in  from  the  interior. 
This  singular  being  was  provided  by  nature,  with 
double  the  usual  number  of  joints  in  each  arm  and 
leg,  by  which  means  he  was  rendered  in  a  mea-r 
sure  helpless,  and  unable  either  to  stand  or  walk, 
By  an  effort  of  savage  ingenuity,  however,  his 
redundancy  of  joints  was  made  the  means  of  pro? 
curing  locomotion,  by  coiling  his  legs  in  a  largo 
wooden  bowl,  in  which  he  rolled  himself  along 
over  a  smooth  surface,  with  considerable  facility, 
The  powers  of  his  mind  were  not,  however,  in 
the  least  affected  by  his  corporeal  degradation; 
but  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  vigorous- and  mn 
perior  to  the  generality  of  his  tribe.  He  spoke 
several  Indian  tongues,  and  conversed  fluently  in 
the  French  language,  as  it  is  generally  spoken 
by  the  Canadian  voyagers,  and  northwest  tra* 
ders;  and  his  whole  countenance  bespoke  inteU 
ligence  and  mental  activity." 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIAN  BRIDGE. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1753,  Sabatis  and 
Plausawa,  two  Indians,  were  at  the  place  where 
Deacon  Sawyer  now  lives,  in  Canterbury. 
There,  Joshua  Noyes  and  Thomas  Thorla,  from 
Newbury,  who  were  looking  after  cattle  which 
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had  been  turned  into  the  woods  the  spring  be- 
fore, met  them.  Plausawa  had  been  several 
times  at  Newbury,  and  knew  Noyes  and  Thorla, 
and  they  knew  him.  The  Indians  appeared  not 
much  pleased  at  seeing  them,  and  began  to  put 
their  baggage  into  their  canoe,  and  to  prepare 
to  go  away.  Sabatis  appeared  sullen  and  dis- 
posed to  do  mischief,  but  was  kept  from  it  by 
Plausawa.  Noyes  and  Thorla  proposed  to  buy 
their  furs.  At  first  they  refused  to  sell,  saying 
they  would  not  trade  wilh  the  English,  but 
would  go  to  Canada.  Afterwards  they  offered 
to  sell  furs  for  rum.  Those  men  had  brought 
rum  on  purpose  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  but 
seeing  their  temper,  especially  that  of  Sabatis, 
they  refused  to  let  them  have  any,  and  concluded 
to  go  away  and  leave  them.  As  they  were  de- 
parting, Plausawa  in  a  friendly  manner  advised 
them  to  go  home,  and  to  avoid  meeting  with  In- 
dians lest  they  should  be  hurt.  When  they  had 
gone  a  little  distance  from  the  Indians,  Sabatis 
called  them,  and  said,  "  no  more  you  English 
come  here — me  heart  bad — me  kill  you."  Thor- 
la replied,  "  no  kill — English  and  Indians  now 
all  brothers."  They  soon  met  Peter  Bowen 
going  towards  the  Indians,  told  him  in  what 
temper  the  Indians  were,  and  advised  him  not 
to  go  to  them,  and  by  no  means  to  let  them  have 
a  drop  of  rum.  He  replied  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  them;  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Indians,  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  them. 
The  Indians  had  got  into  their  canoe  and  were 
going  up  the  river.  Bowen  called  them,  and 
asked  them  to  go  to  his  house  and  stay  that 
night,  and  told  them  he  would  give  them  some 
rum.  It  was  then  near  night.  They  went 
with  Bowen  to  his  house,  which  was  in  Contoo- 
cook,  at  some  distance  below  where  they  then 
were.  He  treated  them  freely  with  rum,  which 
made  them  at  first  very  well  pleased ,  but  as  they  be- 
came more  intoxicated,  they  began  to  be  trouble- 
some. Bowen,  who  had  every  quality  of  an  In- 
dian, had  lived  much  with  them,  and  knew  per- 
fectly well  how  they  would  conduct;  fearing 
they  might  do  mischief,  he  took  the  precaution 
to  make  his  wife  engage  their  attention  while 
he  drew  the  charges  from  their  guns,  which  were 
left  behind  the  door  in  the  entry.  After  this 
was  done,  the  night  was  spent  in  a  drunken  In- 
dian frolic,  for  which  Bowen  had  as  good  a  rel- 
ish as  his  guests.  The  next  morning,  they  ask- 
ed Bowen  to  go  with  his  horse  and  carry  their 
baggage  to  the  place  where  their  canoe  was  left 
the  evening  before.  He  went,  and  carried  their 
packs  on  his  horse.  As  they  went,  Sabatis  pro- 
posed to  run  a  race  with  the  horse.  Bowen  sus- 
pecting mischief  was  intended,  declined  the  race, 
but  finally  consented  to  run.  He  however  took 
care  to  let  the  Indian  outrun  the  horse.  Saba- 
tis laughed  heartily  at  Bowen,  because  the  horse 
could  run  no  faster.  They  then  proceeded  ap- 
parently in  gofa  humor.  After  a  while,  Saba- 
tis said  to  iJowen — "  Bowen  walk  woods  " — 
meanir^,  M  go  with  me  as  a  prisoner."  Bowen 
*a»^,  "  No  walk  woods,  all  one  brothers."  They 
went  on  together  until  they  were  near  the  canoe, 
when  Sabatis  proposed  a  second  race,  and  that 


the  horse  should  be  unloaded  of  the  baggage  and 
should  start  a  little  before  him.  Bowen  refused 
to  start  so,  but  consented  to  start  together. 
They  ran,  and  as  soon  as  the  horse  had  got  a  lit- 
tle before  the  Indian,  Bowen  heard  a  gun  snap. 
Looking  round,  he  saw  the  smoke  of  powder  and 
the  gun  aimed  at  him ;  he  turned  and  struck  his 
tomahawk  in  the  Indian's  head.  He  went  back 
to  meet  Plausawa,  who,  seeing  the  fate  of  Sa- 
batis, took  aim  with  his  gun  at  Bowen;  the  gun 
flashed.  Plausawa  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged 
for  his  life.  He  pleaded  his  innocence  and  for- 
mer friendship  for  the  English;  but  all  in  vain. 
Bowen  knew  there  would  be  no  safety  for  him, 
while  the  companion  and  friend  of  Sabatis  was 
living.  To  secure  himself,  he  buried  the  same 
tomahawk  in  the  skull  of  Plausawa.  This  was 
done  in  the  road  on  the  bank  of  Merrimack  river, 
near  the  northerly  line  of  Contoocook,  now  Bos- 
cawen.  Bowen  hid  the  dead  bodies  under  a 
small  bridge  in  Salisbury.  The  next  spring  the 
bodies  were  discovered  and  buried.  That  Bridge 
has  ever  since  to  this  day  been  called  Indian 
Bridge. 

THE  YOUNG  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

This  young  warrior,  of  fine  size,  figure  and 
countenance,  is  now  about  25  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  21  his  heroic  deeds  had  acquired  for  him 
in  his  nation  the  rank  of  "  bravest  of  the  brave." 
The  savage  practice  of  torturing  and  burning  to 
death  their  prisoners  existed  in  this  nation.  An 
unfortunate  female  taken  in  war,  of  the  Paduca 
nation,  was  destined  to  this  horrible  death.  The 
fatal  hour  had  arrived,  the  trembling  victim, 
far  from  her  home  and  her  friends,  was  fastened 
to  the  stake ;  the  whole  tribe  was  assembled  on  the 
surrounding  plain  to  witness  the  awful  scene. 
Just  when  the  fire  was  about  to  be  kindled,  and 
the  spectators  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  this 
young  warrior,  who  sat  composedly  among  the 
chiefs,  having  before  prepared  two  fleet  horses, 
with  the  necessary  provisions,  sprung  from  his 
seat,  rushed  through  the  crowd,  loosed  the  vic- 
tim, seized  her  in  his  arms,  placed  her  on  one 
of  the  horses,  mounted  the  other  himself,  and 
made  the  utmost  speed  towards  the  nation  and 
friends  of  the  captive.  The  multitude,  dumb 
and  nerveless  with  amazement  at  the  daring 
deed,  made  no  effort  to  rescue  their  victim  from 
her  deliverer.  They  viewed  it  as  an  act  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  submitted  to  it  without  a  murmur, 
and  quietly  returned  to  their  village.  The  releas- 
ed captive  was  accompanied  through  the  wilder- 
ness towards  her  home,  till  she  was  out  of  dan- 
ger. He  then  gave  her  the  horse  on  which  she 
rode,  with  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey,  and  they  parted.  On 
his  return  to  the  village,  such  was  the  respect 
entertained  for  him,  that  no  inquiry  was  made 
into  his  conduct;  no  censure  was  passed  on  it, 
and  since  the  transaction,  no  human  sacrifice 
has  been  offered  in  this  or  any  other  of  the 
Pawnee  tribes.  Of  what  influence  is  one  bold 
act  in  a  good  cause. 

On  the  publication  of  this  anecdote  at  Wash- 
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ington,  the  young  ladies  of  Miss  White's  Semi- 
nary, in  that  city,  presented  that  brave  and  hu- 
mane Indian  with  a  handsome  silver  medal,  on 
which  was  engraven  an  appropriate  inscription, 
accompanied  by  an  address,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  close  : — "  Brother,  accept  this  token 
of  our  esteem;  always  wear  it  for  our  sake; 
and  when  you  have  again  the  power  to  save  a 
poor  woman  from  death  and  torture,  think  of 
this,  and  of  us,  and  fly  to  her  rescue." 


RED  JACKET. 
It  happened  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
that  a  treaty  was  held  with  the  Indians,  at 
which  La  Fayette  was  present.  The  object 
was  to  unite  the  various  tribes  in  amity  with 
America.  The  majority  of  the  Chiefs  were 
friendly,  but  there  was  much  opposition  made 
to  it,  more  especially  by  a  young  warrior,  who 
declared  that  when  an  alliance  was  entered  into 
with  America,  he  should  consider  the  sun  of  his 
country  as  set  forever.  In  his  travels  through 
the  Indian  country,  when  lately  in  America,  it 
happened  at  a  large  assemblage  of  Chiefs,  that 
La  Fayette  referred  to  the  treaty  in  question, 
and  turning  to  Red  Jacket,  said,  "  Pray  tell  me 
if  you  can,  what  has  become  of  that  daring  youth, 
who  so  decidedly  opposed  all  our  propositions 
for  peace  and  amity  1  Does  he  still  live — and 
what  is  his  condition  1  "  "  I,  myself,  am  the 
man,"  replied  Red  Jacket,  "  the  decided  enemy 
of  the  Americans,  as  long  as  the  hope  of  oppos- 
ing them  with  success  remained,  but  now  their 
true  and  faithful  ally  until  death." 

GENERAL  ISAAC  HUGER. 
An  officer  calling  out  to  him,  "  General  Hu- 
ger,  I  plainly  see  one  of  the  enemy's  riflemen 
taking  deliberate  aim  to  destroy  you."  "That 
is  no  concern  of  mine,"  said  the  General.  "  If 
you  think  proper,  order  one  of  your  men  to  take 
the  fellow  off."  "  Dodge,  or  change  your  posi- 
tion," rejoined  the  officer,  "  or  you  are  a  dead 
man."  "I  will  neither  dodge  nor  quit  my 
post,"  replied  the  General,  "  be  the  consequence 
what  it  may." 

COUNT  RUMFORD. 

Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  of  Rumford, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Rumford,  province  of 
Massachusetts.  During  the  American  war,  he 
commanded  a  regiment  of  Dragoons,  and  signal- 
ised himself  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain, 
When  the  war  terminated,  he  obtained  leave  to 
travel  on  the  continent,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Austrian  army  against  the  Turks.  During  his 
travels,  he  met  with  the  wife  of  General  de  Burg- 
hausen,  a  woman  of  great  sense  and  knowledge, 
who  "  cured  him  of  his  martial  folly,  and  gave  a 
new  turn  to  his  ideas,  by  presenting  in  perspec- 
tive, another  species  of  glory  than  that  of  con- 
quering in  battles."  In  1784,  Mr.  Thompson 
entered  the  service  of  the  Elector   of  Bavaria. 


Madame  Burghausen  had  awakened  a  philanthro- 
pic spirit  within  him,  and  he  spent  four  years 
in  gaining  the  political  and  statistical  know- 
ledge necessary  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  He  founded  a  House  of  Industry  at 
Manheim,  and  that  noble  establishment,  the 
House  of  Industry  at  Munich.  The  estimation 
in  which  his  numerous  and  important  services 
were  held  by  the.  Elector,  may  be  estimated  by 
the  marks  of  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
serene  highness.  He  was  created  Count  of  Rum  • 
ford,  knight  of  the  orders  of  the  White  Eagle, 
and  of  St.  Stanislaus.  He  was  appointed  cham- 
berlain, privy  counsellor  of  state,  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, colonel  of  artillery,  and  Commander  in 
chief  of  the  general  staff  in  the  army.  The  in- 
habitants of  Munich  also  testified  their  gratitude, 
by  erecting  a  splendid  monument  to  commemo- 
rate the  good  he  had  achieved  in  Bavaria. 

PAUL  JONES'  NAVAL  BATTLE. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1778,  occurred  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  that  unexampled  sea- 
fight,  which  gave  to  the  name  of  Paul  Jones  such 
terrific  eclat.  This  man  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, but  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  His  flotilla  was  composed  of  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard,  of  forty  guns,  the  Alliance  of 
thirtysix,  (both  American  ships),  the  Pallas,  a 
French  frigate  of  thirtytwo,  in  the  pay  of  Con- 
gress, and  two  other  smaller  vessels.  He  fell  in 
with  a  British  merchant  fleet  on  its  return  from 
the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  Captain  Pearson,  with 
the  frigate  Serapis,  of  fortyfour  guns,  and  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough,  of  twenty. 

Pearson  had  no  sooner  perceived  Jones,  than 
he  bore  down  to  engage  him,  while  the  merchant- 
men endeavored  to  gain  the  coast.  The  Amer- 
ican flotilla  formed  to  receive  him.  The  two 
enemies  joined  battle  about  seven  in  the  even- 
ing. The  British  having  the  advantage  of  can- 
non of  a  kmger  reach,  Paul  Jones  resolved  to 
fight  them  closer.  He  brought  up  his  ships,  un- 
til the  muzzles  of  his  guns  came  in  contact  with 
those  of  his  enemy.  Here  the  phrenzied  comba- 
tants fought  from  seven  till  ten.  Paul  Jones  now 
found  that  his  vessel  was  so  shattered,  that  only 
three  effective  guns  remained,  Trusting  no  long- 
er to  these,  he  assailed  his  enemy  with  grenades; 
which,  falling  into  the  Serapis,  set  heron  fire  in 
several  places.  At  length  her  magazine  blew 
up,  and  killed  all  near  it,  Pearson,  enraged  at 
his  officers,  who  wished  him  to  surrender,  com- 
manded them  to  board.  Paul  Jones,  at  the  head 
of  his  crew,  received  them  at  the  point  of  the 
pike;  and  they  retreated.  But  the  flames  of 
the  Serapis  had  communicated  to  her  enemy,  and 
the  vessel  of  Jones  was  on  fire.  Amidst  this  tre- 
mendous night-scene,  the  American  frigate  Alli- 
ance came  up,  and  mistaking  her  partner  for  her 
enemy,  fired  a  broadside  into  the  vessel  of  Jones, 
By  the  broad  glare  of  the  burning  ships  she  dis- 
covered her  mistake,  and  turned  her  guns  against 
her  exhausted  foe.  Pearson's  crew  were  killed 
or  wounded,  his  artillery  dismounted,  and  his 
vessel  on  fire,  and  he  could  no  longer  resist 
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The  flames  of  the  Serapis  were  however  arrested ; 
but  the  leaks  of  the  Good-man  Richard  could  not 
be  stopped,  and  the  hulk  went  down  soon  after 
the  mangled  remains  of  the  crew  had  been  re- 
moved. Of  the  375  who  were  on  board  that  re- 
nowned vessel,  only  sixtyeight  left  it  alive.  The 
Pallas  had  captured  the  Countess  of  Scarborough ; 
and  Jones,  after  this  horrible  victory,  wandered 
with  his  shattered,  unmanageable  vessels  for  some 
time;  and  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  October,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  his  way  to  the  waters  of 
the  Texel. 


MURDER  OF  MRS.  AND  MR.  CALDWELL. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  the  British  troops 
made  frequent  incursions  into  New  Jersey,  rav- 
aging and  plundering  the  country,  and  commit- 
ting numerous  atrocities  upon  its  inhabitants. 
In  June,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  commanded 
by  Gen.  Kniphausen,  landed  at  Elizabethtown 
Point,  and  proceeded  into  the  country.  They 
were  much  harassed  in  their  progress  by  Col. 
Dayton,  and  the  troops  under  his  command. 
When  they  arrived  at  Connecticut  Farms,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  but  sacrilegious  custom, 
they  burnt  the  Presbyterian  church,  parsonage 
house,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  village. 
But  the  most  cruel  and  wanton  act  that  was  per- 
petrated during  this  incursion,  was  the  murder 
of  Mrs.  Caldwell,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cald- 
well, of  Elizabethtown. 

This  amiable  woman,  seeing  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing, retired  with  her  house-keeper,  a  child 
of  three  years  old,  an  infant  of  eight  months,  and 
a  little  maid,  to  a  room  secured  on  all  sides  by 
stone  walls,  except  at  a  window  opposite  the 
enemy.  She  prudently  took  this  precaution  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  transient  shot,  should  the 
ground  be  disputed  near  that  place,  which  hap- 
pened not  to  be  the  case ;  neither  was  there  any 
firing  from  either  party  near  the  house,  until  the 
fatal  moment,  when  Mrs.  Caldwell,  unsuspicious 
of  any  immediate  danger,  sitting  on  the  bed  with 
her  little  child  by  the  hand,  and  her  nurse,  with 
^ier  infant  babe  by  her  side,  was  instantly  shot 
dead  by  an  unfeeling  British  soldier,  who  had 
.come  round  to  the  unguarded  part  of  the  house, 
.with  an  evident  design  to  perpetrate  the  horrid 
,deed.  Many  circumstances  attending  this  in- 
human murder,  evince,  not  only  that  it  was  com- 
jnitted  by  the  enemy  with  design,  but  also,  that 
•it  was  by  the  permission,  if  not  by  the  command, 
of  Gen..  Kniphausen,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
populace  to  relinquish  their  cause.  A  circum- 
stance which  aggravated  this  piece  of  cruelty, 
was,  that  when  the  British  officers  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  murder,  they  did  not  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  corpse  from  being  stripped 
and  burnt,  but  left  it  half  the  day,  stripped  in 
part,  to  be  tumbled  about  by  the  rude  soldiery; 
and  at  last  it  was  removed  from  the  house,  before 
it  was  burned,  by  the  aid  of  those  who  were  not 
of  the  army. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  was  an  amiable  woman,  of  a 
iweet  and  even  temper,  discreet,  prudent,  benev- 
.olent,  soft  and  engaging  in  her  manners,  and  be- 


loved by  all  her  acquaintance.     She  left  nine 
promising  children. 

Mrs.  Caldwell's  death  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  her  husband.  In  November,  17*1,  Mr. 
Caldwell  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  young  lady 
at  Elizabethtown  Point,  whose  family,  in  New 
York,  had  been  peculiarly  kind  to  the  American 
prisoners,  rode  down  to  escort  her  up  to  town. 
Having  received  her  into  his  chair,  the  sentinel 
observing  a  little  bundle  tied  in  the  lady's  hand- 
kerchief, said  it  must  be  seized  for  the  state. 
Mr.  Caldwell  instantly  left  the  chair,  saying  he 
would  deliver  it  to  the  commanding  officer,  who 
was  then  present;  and  as  he  stepped  forward 
with  this  view,  another  soldier  impertinently  told 
him  to  stop,  which  he  immediately  did;  the  sol- 
dier notwithstanding,  without  further  provoca- 
tion, shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Such  was  the 
untimely  fate  of  Mr.  Caldwell.  His  public  dis- 
courses were  sensible,  animated  and  persuasive; 
his  manner  of  delivery  agreeable  and  pathetic. 
He  was  a  very  warm  patriot,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  supporting  the  cause  of  his 
suffering  country.  As  a  husband  he  was  kind; 
as  a  citizen  given  to  hospitality.  The  villain 
who  murdered  him  was  seized  and  executed. 


MASSACRE  AT  WYOMING. 

The  following  account  of  the  devastation  of 
the  flourishing  settlements  of  Wyoming,  in  July, 
1778,  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  a 
party  of  tories  and  Indians,  under  the  command 
of  the  infamous  Col.  Butler  and  Brandt,  a 
half-blooded  Indian,  is  thus  related  by  Mrs. 
Willard,  in  her  Histcy  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  devastation  of  the  flourishing  settlement 
of  Wyoming,  by  a  band  of  Indians  and  tories, 
was  marked  by  the  most  demoniac  cruelties. 
This  settlement  consisted  of  eight  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  as  well  as  delightful  places  in 
America.  But  even  in  this  peaceful  spot,  the 
inhabitants  were  not  exempt  from  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  party  spirit.  Although  the  majority 
were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  yet 
the  loyalists  were  numerous.  Several  persons 
had  been  arrested  as  tories,  and  sent  to  the  pro- 
per authorities  for  trial.  This  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  their  party,  and  they  determined 
upon  revenge:  They  united  with  the  Indians, 
and  resorting  to  artifice,  pretended  to  desire  to 
cultivate  peace  with  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming, 
while  they  were  making  every  preparation  for 
their  meditated  vengeance.  The  youth  at  Wy- 
oming were  at  this  time  with  the  army,  and  but 
500  men  capable  of  defending  the  settlement  re- 
mained. The  inhabitants  had  constructed  four 
forts  for  their  security,  into  which  these  men 
were  distributed.  In  the  month  of  July,  1600 
Indians  and  tories,  under  the  command  of  Butler 
and  Brandt,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah. Two  of  the  forts  nearest  the  fron- 
tier immediately  surrendered  to  them.  The  sav- 
ages spared  the  women  and  children,  but  butch- 
ered the  rest  of  their  prisoners  without  excep- 
tion.     They  then  surrounded  Kingston,  the  prin- 
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cipal  fort,  and  to  dismay  the  garrison,  hurled 
into  the  place  200  scalps,  still  reeking  with  blood. 
Col.  Denison,  knowing  it  to  be  impossible  to  de- 
fend the  fort,  demanded  of  Butler  what  terms 
would  be  allowed  the  garrison,  if  they  surrender- 
ed; he  answered,  "  the  hatchet."  They  at- 
tempted further  resistance,  but  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Enclosing  the  men,  women 
and  children,  in  houses  and  barracks,  they  set 
fire  to  these,  and  the  miserable  wretches  were 
all  consumed. 

The  fort  of  Wilksbarre  still  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  republicans ;  but  the  garrison,  learn- 
ing the  fate  of  the  others,  surrendered  without 
resistance,  hoping  in  this  way  to  obtain  mercy. 
But  submission  could  not  soften  the  hearts  of 
these  unfeeling  monsters,  and  their  atrocities 
were  renewed.  They  then  devastated  the  coun- 
try, burnt  their  dwellings,  and  consigned  their 
crops  to  the  flames.  The  tories  appeared  to  sur- 
pass even  the  savages  in  barbarity.  The  near- 
est ties  of  consanguinity  were  disregarded;  and 
it  is  asserted,  that  a  mother  was  murdered  by  the 
hand  of  her  own  son.  None  escaped  but  a  few 
women  and  children ;  and  these,  dispersed  and 
wandering  in  the  forests,  without  food  and  with- 
out clothes,  were  not  the  least  worthy  of  com- 
miseration. 


BATTLE  OF  EUTAW  SPRINGS. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1781,  Gen.  Greene, 
having  assembled  about  two  thousand  men,  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  British,  who,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Stewart,  were  posted  at  Eutaw 
Springs.  The  American  force  was  drawn  up 
in  two  lines:  the  first  composed  of  Carolina  mi- 
litia, was  commanded  by  Generals  Marion  and 
Pickens,  and  Col.  de  Malmedy.  The  second, 
which  consisted  of  continental  troops  from  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  was  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Sumpier,  Lieut.  Col.  Campbell, 
and  Col.  Williams — Lieut.  Col.  Lee,  with  his 
legion,  covered  the  right  flank ;  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Henderson,  with  the  state  troops,  covered  the 
left.  A  corps  de  reserve  was  formed  of  the  cav- 
alry, under  Lieut.  Col.  Washington,  and  the 
Delaware  troops,  under  Capt.  Kirkwood.  As 
the  Americans  came  forward  to  the  attack,  they 
fell  in  with  some  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy, 
at  about  two  or  three  miles  ahead  of  the  main 
body.  These  being  closely  pursued  were  driven 
back — and  the  action  soon  became  general. 
The  militia  were  at  length  forced  to  give  way, 
but  were  bravely  supported  by  the  second  line. 
In  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement,  Gen. 
Greene  ordered  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  conti- 
nentals to  charge  with  trailed  arms.  This  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day.  •'  Nothing,"  says  Dr.  Ram- 
say, "  could  surpass  the  intrepidity  of  both  offi- 
cers and  men  on  this  occasion.  They  rushed 
on,  in  good  order  through  a  heavy  cannonade, 
and  a  shower  of  musquetry,  with  such  unshaken 
resolution,  that  they  bore  down  all  before  them." 
The  British  were  broken,  closely  pursued,  and 
upwards  of  five  hundred  of  them  taken  prisoners. 
They  however  made  a  fresh  stand,  in  a  favorable 


position,  in  impenetrable  shrub3  and  a  picquetted 
garden.  Lieut.  Col.  Washington,  after  having, 
made  every  effort  to  dislodge  them,  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  Four  six  pounders  were 
brought  forward  to  play  upon  them,  but  they  felt 
into  their  hands;  and  the  endeavors  to  drive 
them  from  their  station  being  found  impractica- 
ble, the  Americans  retired,  leaving  a  strong  pic- 
quet  on  the  field  of  battle.  Their  loss  was  about 
five  hundred;  that  of  the  British  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred. 

Gen.  Greene  was  honored  by  Congress  with 
a  British  standard,  and  a  gold  medal,  emblem- 
atic  of  the  engagement  and  success,  "  for  his 
wise,  decisive,  and  magnanimous  conduct  in  the 
action  of  Eutaw  Springs,  in  which,  with  a  force 
inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  ob- 
tained a  most  signal  victory." 

In  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day,  Col. 
Stewart  abandoned  his  post,  and  retreated  to- 
wards Charleston,  leaving  behind  upwards  of 
seventy  of  his  wounded,  and  a  thousand  stands 
of  arms.  He  was  pursued  a  considerable  dis- 
tance— but  in  vain. 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  produced  the  most  signal 
consequences  in  favor  of  America.  The  British, 
who  had,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  lorded  it  ab- 
solutely in  South  Carolina,  were,  shortly  after 
that  event,  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to 
Charleston. 


SHAYS'  INSURRECTION  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

In  the  year  1786,  an  insurrection  took  place- 
in  Massachusetts.  "A  heavy  debt  lying  on  the 
State,  and  almost  all  the  corporations  within  It  ^ 
a  relaxation  of  manners ;  a  free  use  of  foreign 
luxuries;  a  decay  of  trade ;  with  a  scarcity  of 
money;  and  above  all,  the  debts  due  from  indi- 
viduals to  each  other;  were  the  primary  causes 
of  this  sedition.  Heavy  taxes,  necessarily  im- 
posed at  this  time,  were  the  immediate  excite- 
ment to  discontent  and  insurgency." 

The  leader  of  the  malcontents  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  Daniel  Shays.  At  the  head  of  three 
hundred  men,  he  marched  to  Springfield,  where 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  in  session,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Court-house.  He  theft 
appointed  a  committee,  who  waited  on  the  Court 
with  an  order  couched  in  the  humble  form  of  a 
petition,  requesting  them  not  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness ;  and  both  parties  retired.  The  number  of 
insurgents  increased;  the  posture  of  affairs  be- 
came alarming,  and  an  army  of  4000  men  was 
at  length  ordered  out  for  their  dispersion.  This 
force  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Lincoln.  His  first  measure  was  to  march  to 
Worcester;  and  he  afforded  such  protection  to 
the  court  at  that  place,  that  it  resumed  and  ex- 
ecuted the  judicial  functions.  Orders  were  given 
to  General  Shepard,  to  collect  a  sufficient  force 
to  secure  the  arsenal  at  Springfield.  Accord- 
ingly, he  raised  about  900  men,  who  were  rein- 
forced by  800  militia  from  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire. At  the  head  of  this  force,  he  marched, 
as  directed,  to  Springfield, 
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On  the  25th  of  January,  Shays  approached, 
at  the  head  of  1100  men.  Shepard  sent  out  one 
of  his  aids  to  know  the  intention  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  Their 
answer  was,  that  they  would  have  the  barracks, 
and  they  proceeded  to  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  arsenal.  They  were  then  informed, 
that  the  militia  were  posted  there  by  order  of 
the  Governor ;  and  that  they  would  be  fired  upon, 
if  they  approached  nearer.  They  continued  to 
advance,  when  General  Shepard  ordered  his  men 
to  fire,  but  to  direct  their  fire  over  their  heads; 
even  this  did  not  intimidate  them,  or  retard  their 
movements.  The  artillery  was  then  levelled 
against  the  centre  column,  and  the  whole  body 
thrown  into  confusion.  Shays  attempted  in  vain 
to  rally  them.  They  made  a  precipitate  retreat 
to  Ludlow,  about  ten  miles  from  Springfield. 
Three  men  were  killed  and  one  wounded.  They 
soon  after  retreated  to  Petersham  ;  but  Gen.  Lin- 
coln pursuing  their  retreat,  they  finally  dispersed. 

Some  of  the  fugitives  retired  to  their  homes; 
but  many,  and  among  them  their  principal  offi- 
cers, took  refuge  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  New  York. 


WHISKEY  INSURRECTION  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

The  year  1794  is  distinguished  by  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  commonly  called  the  Whis- 
key Insurrection.  "In  1791,  Congress  had 
enacted  laws,  laying  duties  upon  spirits  distilled 
iu  the  United  States,  and  upon  stills.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  these  laws, 
combinations  were  formed  in  the  four  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  to  defeat  them ;  and 
violences  were  repeatedly  committed.  In  July 
of  the  present  year,  (1794),  about  one  hundred 
persons,  armed  with  guns  and  other  weapons,  at- 
tacked the  house  of  an  inspector  of  the  revenue, 
and  wounded  some  persons  within  it.  They 
seized  the  marshal  of  the  district  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  had  been  previously  fired  on,  while  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  by  a  party  of  armed 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  enter  into  stipulations 
to  forbear  the  execution  of  his  office.  Both  the 
inspector  and  the  marshal  were  obliged  to  fly 
from  that  part  of  the  country  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. These,  and  many  other  outrages,  in- 
duced President  Washington,  on  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, to  issue  a  proclamation,  commanding  the 
insurgents  to  disperse,  and  warning  all  persons 
against  aiding,  abetting,  or  comforting,  the  per- 
petrators of  these  treasonable  acts,  and  requiring 
all  officers,  and  other  citizens,  according  to  their 
respective  duties  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  ex- 
ert their  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  and  sup- 
press such  dangerous  proceedings. 

The  President,  having  ordered  out  a  suitable 
number  of  the  militia,  proceeded  in  October  to 
Bedford,  whence  he  gave  out  instructions  to  Gov- 
ernor Lee,  of  Maryland,  whom  he  appointed  to 
conduct  the  militia  army  for  the  suppression  of 
the  insurgents.  Governor  Lee  marched  his 
troops,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  into 
the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania;   and,  on 


the  approach  of  this  respectable  force,  the  in- 
surgents laid  down  their  arms,  solicited  the  clem- 
ency of  government,  and  promised  future  sub- 
mission to  the  laws." 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  GUERRIERE. 

The  Constitution,  Captain  Hull,  had  sailed 
from  Annapolis  on  the  5th  of  July.  On  the  17th, 
he  was  chased  by  a  ship  of  the  line  and  four  frig- 
ates; when,  by  an  exertion  of  able  seamanship, 
than  which,  the  victory  itself,  though  more  ben- 
eficial, could  not  be  more  worthy  of  applause, 
he  escaped  from  the  unequal  combat.  On  the 
19th  of  August,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
his  frigate  against  a  single  vessel  of  the  enemy- 
This  was  the  Guerriere;  one  of  the  best  of  the 
same  class  in  the  British  navy,  and  in  no  way 
averse  to  the  rencontre,  as  she  promptly  await- 
ed her  antagonist's  arrival.  She  had,  for  some 
time,  been  searching  for  an  American  frigate; 
having  given  a  formal  challenge  to  every  vessel 
of  the  same  description.  At  one  of  her  mast 
heads  was  a  flag,  on  which  her  name  was  in- 
scribed in  conspicuous  letters;  and  on  another, 
the  words,  "Not  the  Little  Belt;  "  alluding  to 
the  broadsides  which  the  President  had  fired  into 
that  sloop,  before  the  war.  The  Constitution 
being  ready  for  action,  now  approached,  her 
crew  giving  three  cheers.  Both  continued  ma- 
neuvering for  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  the 
Guerriere  attempted  to  take  a  raking  position, 
and  failing  in  this,  soon  afterwards  began  to 
pour  out  her  broadsides,  with  a  view  of  crippling 
her  antagonist.  From  the  Constitution,  not  a 
gun  had  been  fired.  Already  had  an  officer  twice 
come  on  the  quarter-deck,  with  information  that 
several  of  the  men  had  fallen  at  the  guns.  Though 
burning  with  impatience,  the  crew  silently  await- 
ed the  orders  of  their  commander.  The  long 
expected  moment  at  length  arrived.  The  vessel 
being  brought  exactly  to  the  designed  position, 
directions  were  given  to  fire  broadside  after 
broadside  in  quick  succession.  Never  was  any 
scene  more  dreadful.  For  fifteen  minutes,  the 
lightning  of  the  Constitution's  guns  is  a  continual 
blaze,  and  their  thunder  roars  without  intermis- 
sion. The  enemy's  mizen  mast  lies  over  her 
side,  and  she  stands  exposed  to  a  fire  that  sweeps 
her  decks.  She  becomes  unmanageable;  her 
hull  is  shattered,  her  sails  and  rigging  cut  to 
pieces.  Her  mainmast  and  foremast  fall  over- 
board, taking  with  them  every  spar,  except  the 
bowsprit.  The  firing  now  ceased,  and  the  Guer- 
riere surrendered.  Her  loss  was  fifteen  killed, 
and  sixtythree  wounded;  the  Constitution  had 
seven  men  killed,  and  seven  wounded.  The 
Guerriere  was  so  much  damaged,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  bring  her  into  port;  she  was, 
therefore,  on  the  following  day,  blown  up.  The 
Constitution  received  so  little  injury,  that  6he 
was  in  a  few  hours  ready  for  another  action. 

BATTLE  AT  QUEENSTOWN. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October, 
1812,  a  detachment  of  about  1000  men,  from  the 
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army  of  the  centre,  crossed  the  river  Niagara, 
and  attacked  the  British  on  Queenstown  heights. 
This  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  succeeded  in  dislodg- 
ing the  enemy — but  not  being  reinforced  by  the 
militia  from  the  American  side,  as  was  expected, 
they  were  ultimately  repulsed,  and  were  obliged 
to  surrender.  The  British  General,  Brock,  was 
killed  during  the  engagement. 

The  forces  designed  to  storm  the  heights,  were 
divided  into  two  columns;  one  of  300  militia, 
under  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  the  other  300 
regulars,  under  Colonel  Christie.  These  were 
to  be  followed  by  Colonel  Fen  wick's  artillery, 
and  then  the  other  troops  in  order. 

Much  embarrassment  was  experienced  by  the 
boats,  from  the  eddies,  as  well  as  the  shot  by  the 
enemy,  in  crossing  the  river.  Colonel  Van 
Rensselaer  led  the  van,  and  landed  first  with  100 
men.  Scarcely  had  he  leaped  from  the  boat, 
when  he  received  four  severe  wounds.  Being, 
however,  able  to  stand,  he  ordered  his  officers 
to  move  with  rapidity  and  storm  the  fort.  This 
service  was  gallantly  performed,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  down  the  hill  in  every  direction. 

Both  parties  were  now  reinforced — the  Amer- 
icans by  regulars  and  militia — the  British  by  the 
49th  regiment,  consisting  of  600  regulars  under 
General  Brock.  Upon  this  the  conflict  was  re- 
newed, in  which  General  Brock,  and  his  aid, 
Captain  McDonald,  fell  almost  in  the  same  mo- 
ment. After  a  desperate  engagement,  the  ene- 
my were  repulsed,  and  the  victory  was  thought 
complete. 

Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  now  crossed  over,  for 
the  purpose  of  fortifying  the  heights,  preparatory 
to  another  attack,  should  the  enemy  be  rein- 
forced. This  duty  he  assigned  to  Lieutenant 
Totten,  an  able  engineer. 

But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  not  yet  decided. 
At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy,  being 
reinforced  by  several  hundred  Chippewa  Indians, 
rallied,  and  again  advanced,  but  were  a  third 
time  repulsed.  At  this  moment,  General  Van 
Rensselaer,  perceiving  the  militia  on  the  oppo- 
site side  embarking  but  slowly,  hastily  re-cross- 
ed the  river,  to  accelerate  their  movements. 
But  what  was  his  chagrin,  on  reaching  the  Amer- 
ican side,  to  hear  more  than  1200  men,  (militia), 
positively  refuse  to  embark.  The  sight  of  the 
engagement  had  cooled  that  ardor,  which,  pre- 
viously to  the  attack,  the  commander  in  chief 
could  scarcely  restrain.  While  their  country- 
men were  nobly  struggling  for  victory,  they  could 
remain  idle  spectators  of  the  scene.  All  that  a 
brave,  resolute,  and  benevolent  commander  could 
do,  General  Van  Rensselaer  did — he  urged,  en- 
treated, commanded,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Eight  hundred  British  soldiers,  from  fort  George, 
now  hove  in  sight,  and  pressed  on  to  renew  the 
attack.  The  Americans,  for  a  time,  continued 
to  struggle  against  this  force,  but  were  finally 
obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
The  number  of  American  troops  killed,  amount- 
ed to  about  60,  and  about  100  were  wounded. 
Those  who  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war,  including  the  wounded,  were  about  700. 


The  loss  of  the  British  is  unknown,  but  must 
have  been  severe. 


GEN.   JACKSON'S    VICTORY    AT    NEW 
ORLEANS. 

In  the  month  of  Dec,  1814,  fifteen  thousand 
British  troops,  under  Sir  Edward  Packenham, 
were  landed  for  the  attack  of  New  Orleans, 
The  defence  of  this  place  was  entrusted  to  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson,  whose  force  was  about  6000 
men,  chiefly  raw  militia.  Several  slight  skir- 
mishes occurred  before  the  enemy  arrived  before 
the  city:  during  this  time  Gen.  Jackson  was  em- 
ployed in  making  preparation  for  his  defence. 
His  front  was  a  straight  line  of  1000  yards,  de- 
fended by  upwards  of  three  thousand  infantry  and 
artillerists.  The  ditch  contained  five  feet  of 
water,  and  his  front,  from  having  been  flooded 
by  opening  the  levees,  and  by  frequent  rains,  was 
rendered  slippery  and  muddy.  Eight  distinct 
batteries  were  judiciously  disposed,  mounting  in 
all  12  guns  of  different  calibres.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  was  a  strong  battery  of  fif- 
teen guns. 

"  At  day-light  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
Jan.  the  main  body  of  the  British,  under  their 
commander  in  chief,  General  Packenham,  were 
seen  advancing  from  their  encampment  to  storm 
the  American  lines.  On  the  preceding  evening 
they  had  erected  a  battery  within  eight  hundred 
yards,  which  now  opened  a  brisk  fire  to  protect 
their  advance.  The  British  came  on  in  two  col- 
umns, the  left  along  the  levee  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  directed  against  the  American  right,  while 
their  right  advanced  to  the  swamp,  with  a  view 
to  turn  General  Jackson's  left.  The  country 
being  a  perfect  level,  and  the  view  unobstructed, 
their  march  was  observed  from  its  commence- 
ment. They  were  suffered  to  approach  in  silence 
and  unmolested,  until  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  lines.  This  period  of  suspense  and  ex- 
pectation was  employed  by  Gen.  Jackson  and  his 
officers,  in  stationing  every  man  at  his  post,  and 
arranging  everything  for  the  decisive  event. 
When  the  British  columns  had  advanced  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  lines,  the  whole  ar- 
tillery at  once  opened  upon  them  a  most  deadly 
fire.  Forty  pieces  of  cannon,  deeply  charged 
with  grape,  canister,  and  musket  balls,  mowed 
them  down  by  hundreds;  at  the  same  time  the 
batteries  on  the  west  bank  opened  their  fire, 
while  the  riflemen  in  perfect  security  behind  their 
works,  as  the  British  advanced  took  deliberate 
aim,  and  nearly  every  shot  took  effect.  Through 
this  destructive  fire,  the  British  left  column,  un- 
der the  immediate  orders  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  rushed  on  with  their  fascines  and  scaling 
ladders,  to  the  advance  bastion  on  the  American 
right,  and  succeeding  in  mounting  the  parapet; 
here,  after  a  close  conflict  with  the  bayonet,  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  bastion; 
when  the  battery  planted  in  the  rear  for  its  pro- 
tection, opened  its  fire,  and  drove  the  British 
from  the  ground.  On  the  American  left,  the 
British  attempted  to  pass  the  swamp,  and  gain 
the  rear,  but  the  works  had  been  extended  as  far 
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into  the  swamp  as  the  ground  would  permit. — 
Some  who  attempted  it  sunk  in  the  mire  and  dis- 
appeared ;  those  behind  seeing  the  fate  of  their 
companions,  seasonably  retreated  and  gained  the 
hard  ground.  The  assault  continued  an  hour 
and  a  quarter:  during  the  whole  time  the  Brit- 
ish were  exposed  to  the  deliberate  and  destruc- 
tive fire  of  the  American  artillery  and  musketry, 
which  lay  in  perfect  security  behind  their  breast- 
works of  cotton  bales,  which  no  balls  could  pen- 
etrate. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  British  columns  drew 
off  in  confusion,  and  retreated  behind  their 
works.  Flushed  with  success,  the  militia  were 
eager  to  pursue  the  British  troops  to  their  en- 
trenchments, and  drive  them  immediately  from 
the  island.  A  less  prudent  and  accomplished 
general  might  have  been  induced  to  yield  to  the 
indiscreet  ardor  of  his  troops ;  but  General  Jack- 
son understood  too  well  the  nature  both  of  his 
own  and  his  enemy's  force,  to  hazard  such  an 
attempt.  Defeat  must  inevitably  have  attended 
an  assault  made  by  raw  militia,  upon  an  en- 
trenched camp  of  British  regulars.  The  defence 
of  New  Orleans  was  the  object;  nothing  was  to 
be  hazarded  which  would  jeopardize  the  city. 
The  British  were  suffered  to  retire  behind  their 
works  without  molestation.  The  result  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  different  positions 
of  the  two  armies.  General  Packenham,  near 
the  crest  of  the  glacis,  received  a  ball  in  his  knee. 
Still  continuing  to  lead  on  his  men,  another  shot 
pierced  his  body,  and  he  was  carried  off  the  field. 
Nearly  at  this  time,  Major  General  Gibbs,  the 
second  in  command,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
lines,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  re- 
moved. The  third  in  command,  Major  General 
Keane,  at  the  head  of  his  troops  near  the  glacis, 
was  severely  wounded.  The  three  commanding 
generals,  on  marshalling  their  troops  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  promised  them  a  plen- 
tiful dinner  in  New  Orleans,  and  gave  them 
booty  and  beauty  as  the  parole  and  countersign 
of  the  day.  Before  eight  o'clock,  the  three  gen- 
erals were  carried  off  the  field,  two  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  and  the  third  entirely  disabled; 
leaving  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  their  men, 
dead,  dying,  and  wounded,  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. 

Colonel  Raynor,  who  commanded  the  forlorn 
hope  which  stormed  the  American  bastion  on 
the  right,  as  he  was  leading  his  men  up,  had  the 
calf  of  his  leg  carried  away  by  a  cannon  shot. 
Disabled  as  he  was,  he  was  the  first  to  mount 
the  parapet,  and  receive  the  American  bayonet. 
Seven  hundred  were  killed  on  the  field,  fourteen 
hundred  wounded,  and  five  hundred  made  pris- 
oners, making  a  total  on  that  day  of  twentysix 
hundred.  But  six  Americans  were  killed,  and 
seven  wounded." 

On  the  9th,  General  Lambert  and  Admiral 
Cochrane,  with  the  surviving  officers  of  the  ar- 
my, held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to 
abandon  the  expedition.  To  withdraw  the  troops 
in  the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  would  have 
been  difficult  and  hazardous.  To  withdraw  in 
■afety,  every  appearance  of  a  renewal  of  the  as- 


sault was  kept  up,  till  the  night  of  the  18th,  when 
the  whole  army  moved  off  in  one  body,  over  a 
road  which  had  been  previously  constructed 
through  a  miry  slough,  in  which  a  number  of  the 
troops  perished  by  sinking  into  the  mire.  On 
the  27th,  the  whole  land  and  naval  forces  which 
remained  of  this  disastrous  expedition,  found 
themselves  on  board  of  their  ships,  with  their 
ranks  thinned,  their  chiefs  and  many  of  their 
companions  slain,  their  bodies  emaciated  by 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  sickness. 

PIRACIES   IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  American  commerce  had  for  several  years 
suffered  severely,  in  consequence  of  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  pirates.  The  West  Indian 
seas  were  infested  with  these  marauders,  and 
transactions  of  the  most  flagrant  and  outrageous 
character  had  become  frequent.  Great  quan- 
tities of  property  were  seized  by  them,  and  their 
captives  were  often  murdered  in  the  most  inhu- 
man manner.  They  respected  no  law  and  the 
flag  of  no  nation.  An  event  occurred  in  1322, 
which  excited  general  attention,  and  showed  that 
the  evil  had  become  so  alarming  as  to  call  loudly 
for  the  strong  arm  of  Government  to  interpose 
for  the  protection  of  its  citizens.  The  Alligator, 
United  States  schooner,  was  about  entering  the 
harbor  of  Matanzas,  when  information  was  re- 
ceived that  two  American  vessels,  which  the 
pirates  had  just  captured,  were  lying  a  short  dis- 
tance from  that  place.  The  Alligator  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  their  relief.  An  engage- 
ment with  the  pirates  ensued,  in  which  the  Amer- 
icans were  victorious.  They  recaptured  five 
American  vessels  which  were  in  possession  of 
the  pirates,  and  took  one  piratical  schooner. 
But  Allen,  the  brave  commander  of  the  Alligator, 
was  wounded  in  the  engagement,  and  died  in  a 
few  hours.  His  death  excited  much  feeling 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  pirates  made  the  island  of  Cuba  their  gen- 
eral rendezvous,  and  they  carried  their  depre- 
dations to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  extremely 
dangerous  for  vessels  to  enter  or  leave  the  port 
of  Havana.  Congress  at  length  passed  a  law 
appropriating  a  sum  of  money  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  suppression  of  piracy. — Com- 
modore Porter,  to  whom  was  given  the  command 
of  this  expedition,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  after  touching  at  Porto  Rico,  arrived  at  Ma- 
tanzas, with  a  squadron  consisting  of  a  steam 
frigate,  eight  schooners,  and  five  barges.  No 
captures  were  made  by  this  squadron,  as  the  pi- 
rates had  obtained  knowledge  of  their  move- 
ments ;  but  the  object  of  their  going  out  was  ac- 
complished in  the  protection  afforded  to  com- 
merce. 

The  American  squadron  remained  near  the 
islands,  and  afforded  convoys  to  merchant  ves- 
sels ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  protection 
of  the  sea,  the  pirates  were  compelled  to  remain 
upon  the  islands,  where  they  committed  depre- 
dations upon  the  inhabitants.  But  one  vessel 
was  taken  from  the  Americans  during  this  time, 
and  that  was  recaptured  by  Com.  Porter: 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  SEVEN  PRESI- 
DENTS OF  THE  U.  STATES. 

From  Robertson's  Sketches  of  Public 
Characters. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  country  has  been 
the  wonder  of  the  world;  but  the  causes  of  this 
growth  have  been  overlooked  or  misunderstood. 
It  has  vaguely  been  attributed  to  their  freedom; 
yet  the  aborigines  were  freer  than  they  have 
been ;  and  what  did  they  do  for  the  advancement 
of  national  prosperity!  The  secret  of  their 
growth  has  been  the  development  of  their  civil 
institutions;  the  seeds  of  which  they  brought 
from  their  native  land.  They  have  grown  up 
without  fetters.  The  very  independence  of  this 
people  was  a  living  principle  in  them,  when  they 
first  reached  these  inhospitable  shores;  and  in 
the  fulness  of  time  it  burst  into  a  flame.  In  all 
their  reasonings  they  united  the  government  of 
man  with  the  government  of  god,  and  insisted 
that  the  ruler  over  men  should  be  just,  ruling 
in  the  fear  of  God.  The  history  of  the  colo- 
nies is  full  of  their  wise  sayings  and  doings,  but 
I  have  not  time  to  draw  your  attention  to  any 
portion  of  it;  at  this  moment  my  remarks  will 
be  principally  confined  to  the  current  events,  and 
to  living  men  ;  but  occasionally  shall  take  a  lim- 
ited retrospection.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  elected  rulers  have  not  been  as  good  as  he- 
reditary ones;  and  the  history  of  Great  Britain 
is  quoted  as  proving  it.  That  the  house  of  Lords 
have  been,  and  still  are,  a  highly  honorable  body, 
no  one  will  deny;  and  that  it  contains  many 
true  patriots  is  very  certain ;  but  T  should  doubt 
very  much  whether,  at  any  time,  it  contained  so 
much  practical  talent,  and  mental  activity,  as 
the  house  of  Commons.  The  whole  of  the  rulers 
in  the  United  States  are  virtually  elected  directly 
by  the  people,  or  selected  by  those  they  have 
elected  for  that  purpose.  The  seven  Presidents 
that  have  ruled  over  the  United  States  since 
1789,  is  a  proof  that  a  man  must  have  some  rare 
qualifications  to  induce  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  to  give  their  votes  for  him.  He  must 
have  some  strong  hold  of  their  affections  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  or  have  given  proofs  of  powers 
from  which  great  services  may  hereafter  be  ex- 
pected, who  ventures  to  think  of  being  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Those  who  have  held  this  office  have  been  men 
of  distinction.  The  first  can  never  be  equalled, 
because  he  lived  in  an  age  that  can  never  return ; 
and  circumstances  gave  him  opportunities  for 
exertions  that  no  man  ever  had  before  him,  or 
can  have  after  him.  He  was  raised  up  for  the 
times.  He  was  a  warrior  of  that  peculiar  cast 
that  such  a  struggle  demanded.  He  inspired  his 
followers  with  confidence  in  his  capacity  and 
courage,  and  the  nation  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  born  for  their  deliverer.  His  wisdom  as  a 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  was  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  military  talents.  He  was  advised 
by  the  speech  of  the  trusty,  but  influenced  by 
no  man's  opinions  without  sufficient  reasons  were 
adduced  to  support  them.  The  shocks  of  party 
never  moved  him;  he  was  as  quiet  in  the  midst 
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of  the  denunciations  of  demagogues  and  the  start- 
ling prophecies  of  the  wily,  as  if  all  had  been' 
peace  and  sunshine.  He  contemplated  with' 
great  care,  and  acted  with  unequalled  decision.- 
He  read  men  with  great  sagacity,  and  selected 
his  officers  for  their  talents  and  probity.  He 
was  seldom  wrong  in  his  judgment.  He  may 
have  committed  errors,  but  never  did  any  foolish 
acts.      He  was  truly  the  father  of  his  country. 

The  second  President,  Mr.  Adams,  was  a  true- 
patriot  and  a  high  spirited  man.  He  entered 
on  his  duties  with  more  of  the  experience  of  a 
statesman  than  his  predecessor  had  done,  but 
Was  wanting  in  the  prudence  of  that  great  man. 
He  was  cast,  indeed,  on  evil  times,  and  was 
easily  chafed  by  untoward  circumstances.  There 
had  begun  to  be  less  patriotism  and  more  man- 
agement among  politicians  than  when  the  gov- 
ernment was  first  organized.  Party  spirit  had 
increased,  and  entered  more  into  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  than  in  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington ;  party  spirit  raged  with  violence  every- 
where ;  the  hydra  heads  of  the  French  revolution 
were  reared  in  every  quarter  of  the  country; 
and  the  fiendish  spirit  of  anarchy  was  in  them. 
The  political  atmosphere  was  poisoned,  and  like 
the  mother  of  mankind,  many  of  the  honest  were 
seduced  and  overcome  by  that  subtlety  which  the 
serpent  once  possessed,  and  which  has  since  been- 
so  hateful  to  mankind.  Mr.  Adams  breasted 
the  storm  with  great  energy;  and  if  not  always 
with  judgment,  yet  always  with  sincerity  and 
capacity.  He  never  cowered  at  opposition,  nor 
shrunk  from  responsibility.  One  of  the  evils  of 
his  nature  was  that  he  had  not  enough  of  plausi- 
bility to  qualify  and  soften  his  rigid  determina- 
tions. He  persisted  in  forming  a  rravy  against 
all  opposition,  and  the  result  has  proved  his  fore- 
sight. In  most  instances  he  put  good  men  into 
high  places,  and  never  tolerated  a  feeble  or  bad 
man  because  he  was  with  him  in  politics.  Times 
have  changed ;  and  those  who  were  once  his  ene- 
mies, have  become  his  friends. 

He  returned  to  private  life  after  administering 
the  government  one  term,  and  lived  many  years 
as  asageofwhomallmen,  of  all  parties,  sought  to* 
learn  the  history  of  past  events,  and  to  hear  hinj 
discourse  on  matters  of  government.  His  space 
in  history  will  be  an  enviable  one. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Adams  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  him  in  his  mental  organization  and 
political  views.  He  had  drank  deeply  of  the 
new  school  of  philosophy,  made  conspicuous  by 
Mandeville,  Bolingbroke,  and  their  successors, 
on  both  sides  the  Alps.  It  was  studied  in  Italy 
and  France,  had  reached  Germany,  and  swept 
over  the  Netherlands.  It  had  in  it  many  good 
points;  it  inculcated  the  broad  doctrines  of 
equality  in  civil  rights,  and  warred  with  the  hie- 
rarchies everywhere.  The  theories  formed  in 
this  school  were  beautiful  and  splendid,  and  have 
in  part  been  realized  by  the  present  age.  The 
predecessors  of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  acted  upon 
the  maxim,  adhere  to  that  which  has  been  found 
to  be  good  and  practical,  and  be  cautious  of  the 
untried  and  theoretical;  his,  to  venture  on  the 
untried,  if  it  promised  more  hapr Hie-*  to  man- 
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kind,  fearless  of  the  consequences.  They  dis- 
trusted human  nature;  he  reposed  implicit  confi- 
dence in  it.  Perhaps  the  change  at  this  time  in 
the  parties  was  fortunate  for  the  nation;  it 
checked  the  vaulting  ambition  of  many,  and  pros- 
trated the  pride  of  some  who  were  beginning  to 
think  that  they  were  made  to  rule.  Some  began 
to  talk  of  family  connexions  and  distinctions, 
who  have  now  passed  away,  and  are  forgotten ; 
and  who,  from  a  momentary  political  or  pecuni- 
ary elevation,  began  to  think  that  some  way 
might  be  devised  to  give  permanency  to  their  im- 
portance by  securities  to  succession.  The  policy 
of  Jefferson  and  his  party  sunk  all  these  visions 
in  flight,  and  broke  down  all  the  hopes  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  nation.  The  change  that  fol- 
lowed was  not  without  its  evils.  New  men 
arose,  and  many  of  them,  the  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstances, were  destitute  of  political  wisdom 
or  true  patriotism;  and  not  a  few  who  assisted 
in  building  up  the  republic,  were  not  allowed  to 
assist  in  administering  the  government.  The 
navy  was  reduced,  the  vessels  of  war  sold  off, 
the  army  not  thought  much  of,  and  the  dreams 
of  perpetual  peace  indulged.  This  did  not  last 
long,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  found  that  it  would  not 
answer,  in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  to  beat 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks  too  soon.  He  revived  some  of  the 
doctrines  he  intended  to  explode,  and  consented 
to  think  it  was  better  to  whip  insolent  foes,  than 
to  buy  their  good  will  at  too  dear  a  rate.  Pub- 
lic opinion  is  always  fluctuating,  but  never  so 
far  out  of  the  way  as  closet  reasoners  believe, 
particularly  when  the  public  are  as  enlightened 
as  this. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  communicative,  free  and 
generous  in  his  disposition,  and  fascinating  in 
his  manners.  He  practised  the  republican  sim- 
plicity he  taught,  and  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree  took  the  people  along  with  him,  and  re- 
tained his  office,  and  the  place  he  held  in  their 
affection,  during  the  eight  years  of  services. 
Though  historians  will  differ  greatly  upon  the 
effect  his  course  and  character  had  on  the  na- 
tional growth  aiid  prosperity,  yet  all  will  agree 
that  the  man  was  learned  and  philosophical,  and 
that  while  he  pursued  a  course  of  his  own,  he 
had  the  power  of  stamping  hrs  own  impressions 
upon  minds  beyond  any  statesmen  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived;  that  he  was  not  avaricious  may 
be  known  by  the  poverty  in  which  he  died. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  fate  of  an  age 
is  in  some  measure  decided  by  a  trivial  matter. 
By  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  since  been  altered,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  were  voted  for,  without 
discriminating  between  them,  or  directing  who 
should  hold  the  first  or  second  oflice.  This  was 
left  to  depend  upon  the  votes.  The  highest  num- 
ber from  the  Electoral  Colleges  was  considered 
as  having  been  given  for  the  President.  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr  had  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  and  therefore,  there  was  no  choice  by  the 
people.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
states  were  for  a  long  time  equally  divided. 
For  a  while  it  was  thought  Mr.  Burr  would  have 


been  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  President.  The 
difference  between  the  men  was  great.  Aaron 
Burr  had  in  him  the  elements  of  a  great  soldier 
and  a  profound  Statesman.  He  was  sixteen 
years  the  junior  of  his  opponent,  full  of  activity 
and  ambition;  and  that  ambition  that  looks  be- 
yond the  hour.  He  had  been  a  soldier  of  the 
revolution,  was  with  Arnold  in  his  expedition  to 
Canada  by  way  of  the  Kennebeck.  He  had  left 
the  halls  of  learning  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to 
join  this  hazardous  enterprize;  had  been  se- 
lected by  Arnold  to  traverse  the  wilderness  alone 
to  communicate  with  Montgomery  who  had  push- 
ed his  way  by  the  lakes.  For  this  adventure  he 
was  made  the  aid  of  Montgomery,  and  was  at 
his  side  when  the  lamented  warrior  fell.  He 
rose  still  higher  in  the  army  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  and  had  left  his  name  high  on  the  list 
of  those  brave  and  gallant  youths  who  had  given 
a  spirit  of  chivalry  to  the  American  army 
When  the  revolutionary  conflict  was  over,  he  en- 
tered professional  life,  and  at  once  took  a  deci- 
ded part;  was  soon  known  as  a  most  promising 
man.  His  legal  attainments  were  great;  and 
as  an  advocate  he  had  no  superior.  Bland, 
smooth  and  eloquent,  he  guided  the  populace; 
sagacious,  penetrating,  insinuating,  and  learned, 
he  influenced  those  in  high  places  in  the  courts, 
or  deliberate  assemblies.  He  was  equal  to  any 
task,  for  he  had  a  constitution  that  knew  no  fa- 
tigue, and  a  spirit  of  perseverance  that  nothing 
could  break  down.  His  tongue  was  never  silent 
from  any  dread  of  dignity  or  power,  and  his  heart 
never  palpitated  at  the  presence  of  man.  Open, 
bold,  and  daring,  he  sought  political  distinction, 
and  was  determined  to  have  it.  If  such  a  man, 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  for  he  had  only  reach- 
ed his  fortyfifth  year,  could  have  come  to  the 
Presidency  when  the  world  was  in  such  confu- 
sion, he  would  have  appealed  to  their  pride,  and 
millions  would  have  responded  to  his  voice;  he 
would  have  pointed  out  a  new  path  to  glory,  and 
myriads  would  have  rushed  to  take  it.  The  timid 
and  philosophical  even  now,  shudder  to  think 
what  he  might  have  done,  and  the  adventurous 
and  ambitious  on  the  wane  of  life  rave  at  what 
was  lost  in  so  great  a  man.  The  judicious  how- 
ever feel  assured  that  the  destinies  of  nations  are 
in  the  hands  of  God,  and  without  deciding  any- 
thing upon  this  subject,  persuade  themselves  that 
all  has  been  for  the  best. 

Mr.  Madison  followed  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
country  was  then  so  exhausted  and  worn  out  by 
embargoes  and  non-intercourses,  that  Mr.  Mad- 
ison found  the  people  in  a  very  restless  state. 
To  pursue  the  system  that  had  been  tried  and 
found  totally  inefficacious,  would  have  been  idle, 
and  worse  than  idle;  it  would  have  proved  mis- 
chievous. Mr.  Madison  delayed,  and  reasoned, 
and  forbore,  until  he  found  the  west  would  not 
forbear  any  longer,  when  in  1812  he  recommend- 
ed a  declaration  of  war,  which  was  instantly  de- 
clared by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  which,  on  the 
same  day,  received  his  signature.  The  Presi- 
dent was  placed  in  a  perilous  situation;  for  the 
country  was  unprepared  for  war.  The  supply 
of  the  munitions  of  war  was  scanty,  the  treasury 
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nearly  empty,  but  few  soldiers  in  the  army,  and 
no  experienced  commander  at  call.  Those  brave 
men  of  the  revolution  had  not  kept  up  with  the 
rapid  advancement  of  military  tactics,  and  there 
were  few  young  men  who  had  made  military  sci- 
ence a  study.  The  navy  was  small  and  not  fully 
manned,  and  the  enemy  were  on  our  coast.  This 
-was  a  trying  situation  for  the  President.  The 
war  went  on,  Mr.  Madison  did  everything  he 
could,  but  the  war  machinery  was  in  bad  order. 
Sometimes  the  nation  was  grieved  by  the  loss  of 
an  army,  and  now  cheered  by  a  splendid  victory. 
No  small  portion  of  the  wealth  and  talent  of  the 
country  were  opposed  to  the  war,  and  were  re- 
luctant to  support  it.  To  brace  up  under  all  the 
evils  Mr.  Madison  had  to  contend  with,  required 
the  philosophy  of  a  great  mind.  He  struggled 
through  all;  met  all  the  dishonor  with  compo- 
sure; received  all  the  news  of  success  without 
any  of  the  unnerving  effects  of  joy;  in  fact,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  situation;  and  found  him- 
self, at  the  close  of  the  conflict,  as  popular  as  he 
was  at  the  commencement  of  it.  Mr.  Madison 
wis  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  more  to  do  in  its  forma- 
tion in  convention,  and  of  the  support  of  it  in  his 
native  state,  than  any  other  man.  His  views  of 
this  great  instrument  have  been  profound  and 
consistent  in  every  stage  of  the  attack  and  de- 
fence upon  it,  iu,  and  out  of  Congress.  He  has 
never  flinched  from  defending  his  first  views  of 
its  powers,  and  of  the  intentions  which  were  in- 
corporated with  it,  at  its  birth.  He  is  now  old, 
and  on  the  confines  of  eternity ;  but  his  last  effort, 
in  the  Virginia  Convention,  for  constitutional 
liberty,  proved  that  the  faculties  of  a  well  regu- 
lated mind  will  last  long.  Honesty  of  intention 
preserves  an  accuracy  of  memory  and  a  consist- 
ency of  conduct. 

Mr.  Monroe  succeeded  Mr.  Madison.  He 
came  into  power  in  quiet  times;  the  first  term 
with  little  opposition ;  the  second  term  with  none. 
The  country  recovered  rapidly  from  the  exhaust- 
ion of  war;  party  spirit  had,  in  a  good  degree, 
lost  its  rancor;  the  whole  community  were  busy 
in  retrieving  lost  time;  and  the  President  had 
no  great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  To  ap- 
pease those  hungry  for  office  was  the  most  trying 
evil  he  had  to  encounter.  To  his  honor  be  it 
said,  that  in  his  administration,  and  by  his  re- 
commendation, the  pension  law  was  passed,  giv- 
ing a  crust  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  to 
ihe  war-worn  soldier,  who  should  have  been 
Stayed  with  flaggons  and  comforted  with 
apples,  from  the  hands  of  a  grateful  people,  but 
■who  had  been  left  to  hunger  and  thirst  by  the 
way-side. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  successor  to  Mr 
Monroe;  he  had  been  Secretary  of  State  during 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration.  There  was  no 
choice  by  the  Electoral  Colleges,  and  the  States 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  decided  the  ques- 
tion between  him  and  General  Jackson,  who 
were  the  two  highest  candidates.  Jackson  had 
the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes,  and  his 
disappointed  supporters  were  determined  to 
run  him  for  the  next  term,  and   instantly  took 


measures  for  this  purpose.  The  electioneering 
campaign  began  earlier  than  it  was  ever  known 
to  have  commenced  before,  and  was  conducted 
with  great  bitterness.  Mr.  Adams  administered 
the  government  with  the  most  scrupulous  integ- 
rity. His  policy  was  to  keep  things  as  they  were- 
He  made  no  changes  by  removing  one  and  bring- 
ing in  another;  and  when  vacancies  occurred, 
he  was  quite  as  likely  to  fill  them  up  with  oppo- 
nents as  friends.  Every  one  granted  to  Mr. 
Adams  first  rate  talents;  and  all,  who  were  ca- 
pable of  judging,  acknowledged  him  to  be  the 
most  thorough-bred  scholar  and  diplomatist  of 
the  country.  He  was  patient  of  labor,  indefati- 
gable in  his  researches,  apt  in  acquiring  and 
ready  in  using  all  useful  knowledge.  He  had 
the  experience  of  a  lawyer,  a  legislator,  and  of 
a  minister  at  different  courts;  and  last  of  all  as 
a  secretary  and  cabinet  counsellor  of  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Ancient  and  modern 
languages  were  familiar  to  him,  and  he  required 
no  interpreter  in  his  intercourse  with  foreign  em- 
bassadors. No  man,  however  great  his  patriot- 
ism or  his  talents,  had  ever  filled  the  presidential 
chair  with  such  rich  and  varied  acquirements  as 
Mr.  Adams;  and  one  at  a  distance  would  have 
supposed  that  he  would  have  been  the  most  popu- 
lar President  this  country  ever  had.  It  was  not 
so.  He  had  broken  friendship  with  his  old  fed- 
eral friends  by  voting  for  the  embargo,  and  by 
taking  a  course  for  himself;  and  had  been,  in  a 
manner,  estranged  from  them  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  years.  They  came  to  his  support  be- 
cause they  knew  his  ability  to  serve  the  nation, 
and  they  saw  his  scrupulous  honesty  in  office. 
They  had,  however,  deep  and  terrible  ranklings 
in  their  bosoms  at  the  same  instant  they  dropt 
their  votes  into  the  ballot  box  for  his  election; 
for  he  had  openly,  as  they  said,  made  the  insan- 
ity of  a  few  pass  for  a  disease  among  the  many. 
He  received  his  information  of  what  they  were 
saying  and  doing  from  prejudiced  sources  ;  and 
he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  own 
people  and  kindred  to  judge  of  them  correctly; 
for  he  had  not  lived  with  them  much.  He  for- 
got, that,  if,  in  the  plenitude  of  freedom,  now 
and  then,  one  talked  daggers,  there  was  a  re- 
deeming spirit  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
that  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  used.  This  was 
not  all ;  the  party  he  had  served  so  heartily  were 
not  satisfied  with  one  who  would  administer  the 
government  without  being  influenced  by  party; 
avowing  openly  that  a  party  administration  was 
the  true  genius  of  a  republican  government;  and 
whether  the  axiom  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  one 
that  will  be  acted  upon  hereafter;  and  all  politi- 
cians will  agree  that  it  is  a  better  course  than  to 
purchase  enemies  to  make  them  friends. 

Mr.  Adams  was  surrounded  by  men  who  had 
no  sympathy  for  one  another ;  they  were  paired, 
not  matched  :  fortuitous  circumstances  brought 
them  together,  but  there  was  no  real  congeniali- 
ty among  them.  Although  a  republican  of  prim- 
itive simplicity,  Mr.  Adams  had  no  qualifica- 
tion for  meeting  everyday  men  with  those  little 
courtesies  which  secure  their  affections.  Jeru- 
salem might  have  been  burnt  a  thousand  times 
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before  he  would  have  sat  at  the  gate  to  steal 
away  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  when  he 
was  met  directly,  and  enquired  of  directly,  no 
man  ever  spoke  more  freely,  or  more  honestly. 
He  had  no  disguise  about  him;  he  discovered 
more  singleness  of  heart,  and  disinterestedness 
of  purpose,  than  any  man  I  ever  knew  in  a  poli- 
tical station.  He  has  retired  from  office  in  the 
fulness  of  intellectual  vigor,  with  sufficient  means 
for  an  elegant  independence  for  life.  He  will 
bring  forward  no  claims  for  unrequited  services, 
nor  proffer  any  appeal  to  his  country's  generosity 
for  assistance  and  support.  For  the  city  of 
Washington  he  has  done  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  ever  did;  for  general  liberality  he 
is  behind  no  one.  The  true  otium  cum  digni- 
tate  is  his,  and  the  belief  is,  that  his  country's 
history  is  to  be  the  object  of  his  future  labors. 
His  descendants  will  have  a  rich  inheritance  in 
his  fame ;  for  his  little  errors  will  be  buried  with 
him,  and  his  great  merits  perpetuated. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  presidential 
chair,  General  Jackson,  is  indeed  a  remark- 
able man.  He  began  life  in  the  humblest  walks, 
and  had  no  advantages  of  early  education;  but 
Buch  was  his  energy  of  character,  that  he  soon 
attracted  notice.  The  West  was  new,  and  he 
grew  up  with  the  society  around  him,  and  early 
took  a  leading  part.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
political  life,  acted  for  a  while  in  a  judicial 
character,  and  afterward  become  a  politician 
again.  He  was  a  soldier  from  a  child,  and  at- 
tracted attention  from  his  high  and  heroic  qual- 
ities in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  fight- 
ing on  the  frontiers  has  been  more  calculated  to 
make  daring,  prompt,  and  chivalrous  men,  than 
regular  fighting  in  large  armies;  for  in  these 
Indian  hunts  every  individual  has  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  prowess,  while  in  a  large  and 
regular  army,  individuals  must  be  restrained  by 
the  great  mass,  and  each  has,  in  a  good  measure, 
to  share  with  them  in  good  or  evil  report.  Men 
grow  hardy  and  adventurous  who  have  to  keep 
arms  in  their  hands  for  defence.  General  Jack- 
eon  was  a  terror  to  the  Indians  from  the  Ohio  to 
New  Orleans,  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. He  annihilated  the  Seminoles,  and  ter- 
rified all  those  friendly  to  them.  When  the  war 
broke  out  in  1812,  General  Jackson  was  a  Ma- 
jor General  in  the  militia  of  Tennessee;  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  found  that  Great  Britain  would 
probably  attack  New-Orleans,  he  was  sent  to  the 
relief  of  that  place. 

He  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  in  or- 
ganizing his  forces.  They  came,  many  of  them, 
from  more  than  a  thousand  miles  up  the  river, 
without  arms,  and  depended  on  finding  them  at 
New-Orleans;  but  government  had  been  remiss 
in  sending  them.  When  General  Jackson  heard 
that  the  British  forces  had  made  good  their  land- 
ing, he  marched  out  and  met  them,  that  same 
night,  as  they  were  at  supper.  The  conflict  was 
a  very  sharp  one,  and  succeeded  in  putting  the 
British  General  on  his  guard  ;  and  in  fact,  check- 
ed the  march  of  his  army  from  the  twentythird 
of  December  to  the  eighth  of  January.  By  this 
time  the  American  army  was  prepared  for  them. 


On  that  day  General  Jackson  fonght  them,  and 
obtained  a  signal  victory.  Call  it  what  you 
please,  chance  or  a  miracle,  it  was  a  wondrous 
fight,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  American  nation 
was  unbounded.  It  was  of  incalculable  service 
to  his  country  in  general,  and  to  that  part  of  it 
more  especially.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  he 
is  a  lover  of  military  discipline,  and  probably 
has  sometimes  carried  his  love  of  martial  law 
too  far.  It  was  too  critical  a  moment  to  carry 
a  statute  book  in  one's  pocket,  or  to  square  every 
march  by  the  doctrines  of  trespass  quare  clau- 
sum  fregit.  He  had  a  people  to  save,  and  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  do  it  gently.  There 
was  something  in  the  boldness  of  the  veteran  sol- 
dier that  was  attractive  to  most  men,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  young.  The  suggestions  of  those 
who  preferred  a  civilian  to  a  soldier  were  lost 
in  the  huzzas  of  those  who  panted  for  military 
distinction ;  and  at  every  pause  and  return  of 
the  shout  he  gained  popularity.  In  most  states 
the  change  was  rapid,  and  he  came  into  office 
by  a  large  majority.  If  he  was  not  as  perfect 
and  capable  a  man  as  his  friends  represented  him 
to  be,  he  was  a  much  better  man  than  his  ene- 
mies described  him  to  be.  The  fire  of  his  tem- 
per had  become  a  flame  less  wild  than  when  he 
was  earning  his  military  laurels.  The  hatchet 
had  been  buried  and  the  wampum  exchanged,  and 
most  of  his  enmities  were  gone.  He  has  now  ad- 
ministered the  government  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  has  shown  nothing  of  a  disposition  to  act 
the  military  chieftain.  No  gens  d'  arms  guard 
his  door,  no  halberdiers  his  person.  He  has  ne- 
ver as  yet  amused  the  good  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton with  a  military  execution,  himself  preceded 
by  laureled  lictors  with  their  fasces  and  axes, 
and  with  the  Master  of  the  Horse  at  his 
heels.  If  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  fore- 
told such  things  were  honest,  they  are  happily 
disappointed.  If  they  mistook  not  the  man,  as 
I  believe  they  did,  they  certainly  misunderstood 
the  genius  of  the  people.  They  forgot  the  om- 
nipotence of  public  opinion  in  a  great  and  a  free 
country.  Everything  political  must  be  shaped 
by  it,  everything  exist  by  it.  Public  opinion 
may  be  as  volatile  as  the  air  around  us,  but  nev- 
ertheless as  vital  to  republican  institutions  as 
that  is  to  animal  life.  Mind  in  this  country  is 
operating  upon  mind,  and  opinion  struggling 
with  opinion  for  light  and  knowledge.  Every 
faculty  of  man  is  in  a  state  of  improvement.  In- 
telligence meets  with,  and  combats  ignorance, 
and  ignorance  becomes  illumined  by  the  conflict, 
infidelity  is  overcome  by  faith,  and  truth  elicited 
by  error.  In  such  a  state,  while  every  man  is 
testing  his  own  powers,  and  examining  the  rights 
and  capacities  of  others,  and  attempting  to  place 
all  things  on  the  basis  of  philanthropy  and  just  ice, 
although  there  may  be  a  good  share  of  evil  abroad, 
yet  the  dread  of  the  talents,  fame  or  influence  of 
any  one  man,  is  not  one  of  these  evils. 

If  military  ambition  once  burned  in  the  breast 
of  General  Jackson,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
he  has  reached  that  period  of  life,  when  the 
(lame  would  begin  to  diminish.  He  is  more 
than  double  the  age  of  Alexander  when  he  died, 
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and  much  older  than  Caesar  when  he  fell.  Age 
always  holds  on  what  it  has  gained,  but  seldom 
desires  to  make  exertions  for  new  honors,  par- 
ticularly military  ones.  I  have  entered  into  this 
subject  more  particularly,  not  that  I  ever  thought 
he  would  give  the  nation  a  military  cast  of  char- 
acter, any  more  than  a  civilian,  but  because  the 
politicians  in  England,  and  in  fact  in  all  Europe, 
affected  to  believe  that  this  nation  was  rapidly 
passing  to  a  military  despotism,  because  they 
selected  General  Jackson  for  their  President, 
and  argued  from  it  the  downfal  of  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  citing  ancient  instances  of  the  in- 
satiable appetite  of  military  chieftains.  There 
is  no  parallel  between  the  cases — there  is  no 
force  in  the  argument. 


DISPARITY  OF  PUNISHMENTS- 

At  a  sessions  in  Charleston,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  man  for  killing  a  negro  was 
only  fined  £50;  while  two  other  persons  for  ne- 
gro stealing,  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The 
disproportion  of  punishment  in  other  states  of 
the  Union  is  not  less  remarkable.  In  the  State 
of  Ohio,  a  man  for  the  frequent  embezzlement  of 
letters  from  the  United  States'  Mail  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment.  Another 
man,  convicted  at  Richmond  of  stealing  a  missal 
from  a  church,  was  condemned  to  three  years' 
confinement  in  the  Penitentiary. 


AMERICAN  POETS. 

From  Robertson's  Sketches  of  Public 
Characters. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  in  one  of  its  num- 
bers stated  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  wanting  in  imagination.  This  assertion  is 
the  offspring  of  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  the  writer  was  treating.  They 
are  full  of  imagination;  a  more  mercurial  peo- 
ple does  not  exist  this  side  of  Arabia.  If  the 
writer  had  said  that  their  imaginations  were  not 
cultivated,  and  that  taste  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
refined  to  place  them  among  the  first  grade  of 
poetical  nations,  there  might  have  been  some 
truth  in  the  remark;  but  it  only  argues  an  igno- 
rance of  this  people  from  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
to  say  that  they  are  wanting  in  imagination.  I 
will  i'ow  name  a  few  of  the  poets  of  this  country 
to  you.  They  are  of  the  growth  of  different 
parts  of  the  country,  most  of  them  however  north- 
ern and  eastern  born. 

In  this  country  there  are  no  authors  by  profes- 
sion ;  a  few,  perhaps,  might  be  named,  who  have 
devoted  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  to  literature. 
Noah  Webster,  Hannah  Adams,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  more :  but  generally,  all  the  poets  of 
the  present  day,  and  all  other  writers  in  our  coun- 
try, are  engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  and 
take  up  the  pen  occasionally,  as  circumstances 
require  or  opportunity  offers. 

Doctor  George  J.  Percival  has  devoted 
more  of  his  time  to  poetry,  than  most  of  his  bro- 
thers of  the  tuneful  choir.    He  has  written  enough 


to  make  a  very  considerable  volume.  His  Pro- 
metheus, although  not  so  much  read  as  many  of 
his  other  works,  is  full  of  deep  philosophy  and 
fine  poetry.  His  smaller  pieces  are  in  every 
magazine  and  newspaper  in  the  country.  His 
language  is  copious,  smooth,  and  well  chosen. 
He  unites  much  of  the  strength  of  Akenside  with 
the  sweetness  of  Kirk  White.  His  elements  are 
all  poetical;  and  if  his  whole  time  was  devoted 
to  writing,  his  country  would  be  greatly  the  gain- 
er by  it;  but  the  stern  necessity  which  binds, 
and  often  controls  the  destiny  of  the  sons  of  song, 
makes  him  the  supervisor  of  the  works  of  others, 
and  editor  of  many  compilations,  when  he  should 
be  devoted  to  the  offspring  of  his  own  genius. 
He  is  yet  young  for  one  of  so  ripe  a  fame ;  and 
much  is  to  be  hoped  for  him  in  time  to  come. 
He  is  so  mild,  so  gentle,  and  has  so  little  of  envy 
in  his  nature,  that  those  who  know  him,  love 
him;  and  he  has  seldom,  (a  rare  occurrence,) 
found  even  an  enemy  to  his  muse.  I  do  not  re- 
collect a  single  criticism  on  his  works  that  con- 
tained any  acrimony. 

Bryant  was  educated  a  lawyer,  and  has  been 
seduced  from  the  hard  labors  of  the  profession 
by  his  love  of  letters,  to  become  an  editor  of  a 
paper,  and  a  general  writer.  His  poetry  has 
been  greatly  praised  by  those  who  were  the  best 
judges  of  literary  merit.  He  has  been  more  pop- 
ular with  scholars  than  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  reading  community  ;  yet  with  them  he  holds 
a  high  rank.  He  is  natural,  easy,  and  tasteful, 
and  condenses  his  thoughts  with  great  power 
over  language,  by  having  clear  views  of  his  sub- 
ject. He  is  descriptive  when  his  subject  admits 
of  it,  but  is  always  master  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  heart,  without  which  verse  is  nothing  but  a 
dress  for  moral  sentiment  and  metaphysical  rea 
soning. 

The  Muse  of  Charles  Sprague  was,  like 
Hoole's  nurtured  in  a  banking  house.  He  has 
long  been  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  bank  officer, 
and  discharged  them  with  the  most  unwearied 
industry  and  care ;  but  these  arduous  labors  have 
not  repressed  his  warmth  of  zeal,  or  dipt  the 
wings  of  his  imagination.  Some  of  his  poetry 
is  as  solid  and  pure  as  the  precious  metals  of  his 
vaults. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Gilman,  of  Charleston, 
South-Carolina,  is  a  poet  of  highly  refined  taste., 
and  has  given  the  public  several  morceaus  of 
poetry,  that  show  the  vigor  and  delicacy  of  his 
muse.  He  has  sometimes  attempted  subjects 
that  were  not  poetical,  being  too  high  for  the 
descriptive,  such  as  the  burning  of  the  Richmond 
Theatre.  Poetry  may  darken  the  gloomy,  ag- 
gravate the  awful,  and  extend  the  vast;  but  when 
a  scene  is  so  overwhelming,  so  recent,  and  so 
settled  in  agony  upon  every  nerve  of  the  whole 
people,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  muse  to  do. 
At  such  a  moment,  grief  is  tearless  and  wo  is 
dumb.  To  attempt,  then,  a  requiem  for  the  dead, 
is  labor  lost;  the  eye  cannot  see  an  epitaph, 
traced  with  ever  so  bold  a  hand ;  nor  the  ear 
hear  a  lamentation,  however  deep  and  loud  it 
may  be.  This  poem  has,  however,  many  fine 
touches  of  sentiment  in  at,  and  proves  that  ,th« 
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author,  on  a  subject  softened  by  distance,  or  time, 
could  be  both  descriptive  and  pathetic. 

N.  Carter,  whose  classical  travels  have 
been  extensively  read  in  this  country,  was  also  a 
poet.  He  has  given  the  public  many  pieces  on 
occasional  subjects ;  but  the  most  considerable 
of  his  productions  is  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem 
on  the  Pains  of  the  Imagination.  The 
verse  of  this  poem  is  smooth,  harmonious,  and 
sweet;  the  philosophy  true,  and  the  sentiment 
touching.  Indisposition  gave  a  melancholy  shade 
to  his  drapery;  but  it  is  disposed  of  with  exact- 
ness and  taste.  The  news  of  his  death  has  just 
reached  us.  He  was  too  delicate  for  his  profes- 
sion, the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Men  are  sel- 
dom found  in  the  place  best  suited  to  their  talents. 

Dawes  is  quite  a  young  man;  but  has  writ- 
ten enough,  that  is  beautiful  and  attractive,  to 
place  him  in  the  constellation  of  poets  that  has 
lately  risen  to  the  view  of  the  American  people; 
a  constellation  that  emits  a  mild  and  lovely  light ; 
but  one  that  has  not  shone  long  enough,  as  yet, 
for  the  observer  to  calculate  its  precise  range  in 
the  heavens,  or  to  mark  the  exact  magnitude  of 
the  different  stars  that  form  it.  Justice,  in  time, 
will  be  done  to  each  and  all;  for  the  night  of  ig- 
norance and  superstition,  in  which  the  streaming 
meteor  excited  the  wonder  and  fastened  the  gaze 
of  nations,  while  the  harmonious  movements  of 
the  planets  were  but  little  noticed,  has  passed 
away  forever,  and  every  eye  is  now  fixed  upon 
the  regular,  the  beautiful,  the  shining  heavenly 
body,  whether  it 

"  Adorns  the  eve,  or  ushers  in  the  morn." 

But  to  come  down  from  the  Empyrean  to  which, 
in  contemplating  the  subject  of  poetry  and  its 
authors,  I  am  often  carried  ;  and  to  speak  plain- 
ly of  these  writers,  I  think  that  they  will  not  have 
occasion,  in  the  end,  to  complain  of  the  discus- 
sions of  the  public  on  their  respective  merits; 
for  there  is  no  one  person,  in  this  community,  as 
there  has  been  in  England,  at  some  periods  in 
her  history,  who  was  the  arbiter  elegantiarum 
of  the  public,  and  from  whose  judgments  it  were 
in  vain  to  appeal. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Up  jam,  of  New-Hampshire, 
has  written  enough  to  show  that  the  fire  of  true 
poetry  is  within  him,  and  it  would  not,  we  con- 
ceive, take  either  from  the  sanctity  of  his  calling, 
or  from  the  time  that  could  be  better  occupied, 
if  he  were  to  indulge  himself  in  a  little  devotion 
to  poetry ;  perhaps  more  true  piety  has  been  con- 
veyed in  verse  than  in  almost  every  other  way. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  attractive,  and  will  be  read 
when  graver  discourses  will  not,  and  is  remember- 
ed much  longer  than  the  same  sentiment  in  prose. 
Halleck  has  been  often  before  the  public, 
in  pieces  of  infinite  wit  and  playfulness.  There 
is  a  flow  and  ease  of  composition,  probably  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  the  effect  of  great 
labor;  for  I  cannot  conceive  of  ease  being  ac- 
quired in  verse  without  it,  which  has  distinguish- 
ed him  among  his  brethren.  He  has  gathered 
up,  or  suffered  somebody  else,  to  collect  a  volume 
or  two  of  his  poems,  and  has  not  a  few  still  float- 
ing in  the  journals  of  the  day.     His  playful  scraps 


are  not  inferior  to  Moore's,  which  have  lately 
been  collected  by  his  poetical  friends.  I  name 
this  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  succeed  in  wit 
and  satire,  especially  if  it  assumes  a  playful  man- 
ner. The  grave  rebuke  is  easy,  but  the  ironical 
smile  is  of  difficult  attainment.  It  is  a  powerful 
and  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  is  apt  to  be  freely 
used  when  the  possessor  is  unconscious  of  its  ef- 
fects; but  1  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Halleck  has 
used  it  on  any  but  lawful  subjects,  and  in  a  gen- 
tlemanly manner.  His  hit  at  the  Percys  was  a 
fair  one. 

Mr.  Wells,  of  Boston,  has  been  the  success- 
ful writer  for  several  prize  odes  and  has  nume- 
rous cups  and  pieces  of  plate  as  trophies  of  his 
muse.  He  is  well  read  in  English  poetry  and 
has  a  fine  taste  in  it.  His  imagination  is  pro- 
lific, but  he  chastises  his  productions  with  the 
greatest  scrupulosity.  He  comes  from  active 
business  to  his  books,  as  an  elegant  amusement, 
and  not  as  the  labor  of  life:  this  is  the  charm  of 
letters,  when  they  can  be  used  as  the  ornaments 
of  social  intercourse  and  polished  society,  and 
the  mind  is  improved  and  the  disposition  sweet- 
ened by  them  in  these  hours  which  might  other- 
wise be  spent  in  trifling  amusements,  or  idleness, 
which  is  still  worse.  It  is  one  of  the  best  proofs 
of  the  progress  of  refinement  in  this  country  that 
neither  wealth,  nor  martial  achievements  are 
held  in  much  estimation  unaccompanied  by  re- 
spectable literary  attainments,  and  a  lady  of  ever 
so  fine  teeth,  or  beaming  eyes,  could  hold  her 
place  as  a  belle  not  a  moment  after  it  was  known 
that  her  pronunciation  was  vulgar,  or  her  gram- 
mar bad. 

Mr.  Sands  is  a  poet  of  most  exquisite  taste. 
He  wrote  in  connexion  with  his  friend  Eastburn 
that  beautiful  Indian  tale  Yamoyden.  It  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  poetry.  Mr.  Sands  is  now  quite 
devoted  to  letters,  in  some  shape  or  other.  His 
productions  often  adorn  the  annuals  printed  in 
this  country,  such  as  the  Talisman,  Souvenir, 
&c.  Whatever  comes  from  his  pen  has  the 
marks  of  mind  and  taste  about  it.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  a  biographical  work  of  some  import- 
ance, which  will,  no  doubt,  receive  the  justice 
it  demands  from  his  pen.  Yamoyden  is  a  poem 
which  has  been  admired  by  the  lettered  and  taste- 
ful, but  has  not  yet  floated  into  that  popular  cur- 
rent of  distinction  which  it  will  inevitably,  soon- 
er or  later  find.  Mr.  Sands  is  a  ripe  scholar, 
familiar  with  all  the  best  specimens  of  ancient 
and  modern  poetry,  and  if  his  muse  has  a  fault, 
it  is  that  of  being  too  fastidious  and  severe  in  her 
corrections  of  her  own  inspirations;  but  this  is 
so  rare  a  fault  in  this  country,  where  it  must  be 
confessed,  you  may  find  more  genius  than  taste, 
that  it  should  be  forgiven  for  its  singularity. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  pre- 
cious talents  and  acquirements  is  Jamks  i\  ack 
the  deaf  and  dumb  poet  of  the  city  of  New-York. 
He  is  now  not  far  from  twenty  years  of  age,  but 
as  young  as  he  is,  he  has  written  more  volumin- 
ously than  any  poet  among  aH  those  I  have  named. 
But  only  one  volume  of  his  works  is  as  yet  print- 
ed, though  he  has  many  manuscripts  on  hand 
which  will   probably  see  the   light  when  he  ha* 
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become  more  known.  This  young  man's  growth 
has  been  most  wonderful.  He  was  born  with 
perfect  organs  of  hearing,  and  of  speech,  and  re- 
tained them  until  he  was  nine  years  old,  when 
by  an  accident  his  head  was  so  crushed  as  to  have 
destroyed  his  auditory  nerves,  and  by  degrees  his 
faculty  of  speech  was  lost — a  very  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  misfortune.  His  father  had  been 
unfortunate  in  business  as  a  merchant  in  Nack's 
infancy,  and  he  had  no  advantages  of  schooling 
but  what  he  picked  up  from  his  sisters,  yet  was 
considered  a  good  reader  at  four  years  of  age, 
and  he  had  a  passion,  a  very  common  one  in  for- 
ward children,  of  preaching — that  is,  in  a  sol- 
emn way,  muttering  over  their  fancies.  A  bright 
and  observing  child  sees  the  great  attention  and 
reverence  that  is  paid  to  the  services  of  the  clergy- 
man, not  only  by  his  parents  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  by  all  in  the  church.  He  is  taught 
that  the  speaker  is  a  good  man,  and  in  the  first 
awakenings  of  his  mind  he  attempts  to  imitate 
him.  Nack  had  heard  the  singers  in  the  church, 
and  had  caught  something  of  the  chiming  of 
words,  and  once,  being  without  a  hymn  book,  he 
framed  a  couplet,  for  which  he  was  applauded, 
and  this  encouraged  him  to  make  a  few  lines 
every  day,  and  before  he  was  in  his  ninth  year 
he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  rhythm  and  rhyme 
from  a  cultivated  ear.  This  he  has  so  complete- 
ly kept  in  his  memory  that  I  question  very  much, 
whether  there  is  any  poet  living  who  has  a  better 
knowledge  of  rhyming  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage than  Nack. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  injury  done 
to  his  head,  as  far  as  he  ever  recovered ,  he  was 
sent  to  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But 
it  is  quite  questionable  whether  the  instructers 
of  that  excellent  institution  ever  precisely  under- 
stood the  bent  and  the  extent  of  his  genius. 

At  about  twelve  years  of  age  Nack  wrote  a 
tragedy ;  this  he  destroyed ;  but  his  mind  at  that 
time,  was  in  one  constant  dramatic  effort;  it 
was  an  expedient  he  resorted  to,  to  get  rid  of  the 
deep  wretchedness  he  felt  at  being,  as  it  were, 
left  alone  with  himself  to  contemplate  his  misfor- 
tune in  losing  his  hearing  and  speech.  In  the 
regions  of  imagination  he  was  soothed,  and 
warmed  with  all  the  dreamy  delights  to  be  found 
in  such  fairy  land;  an  expedient  that  riper  minds 
have  resorted  to,  to  soften  the  agonies  of  the  heart. 

The  productions  of  his  fourteenth  year  were 
numerous,  but  to  use  his  own  words  "  most  of 
these  have  perished,  except  two  or  three  small 
pieces  inserted  in  my  published  volume.  Most 
of  the  minor  pieces  in  that  volume,  were  written 
in  my  fifteenth  year,  among  which,  those  I  am 
proudest  of,  are  Blue  eyed  Maid,  the  Grave 
of  Mary,  and  the  Gallant  Highland  Rover." 

In  his  fifteenth  year  he  wrote  another  trage- 
dy. It  was  written  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, at  the  early  dawn  of  the  morning  in  the  win- 
ter season,  in  the  garret  where  he  lodged,  with- 
out a  spark  of  fire,  and  only  a  stump, of  a  pen, 
and  without  a  table,  he  stole  the  moments  to  write 
a  long  tragedy  on  his  knees.  He  had  no  sooner 
finished  than  he  concealed  it,  and  has  never  suf- 
fered it  to  be  seen. 


In  his  sixteenth  year  he  wrote,  with  many' 
other  poems,  that  beautiful  effort  of  genius,  the: 
Minstrel  Boy.  This  came  from  his  heart,  and 
it  reaches  the  heart  of  every  reader.  It  has  a 
deep  tone  of  feeling,  a  sweetness  of  language 
and  ease  of  versification  that  will  secure  its  im- 
mortality. 

Until  his  sixteenth  year  he  had  never  found 
any  one  who  was  capable  of  understanding  his 
character,  and  of  giving  him  advice  and  encour- 
agement united  to  friendship.  It  was  then  he 
began  to  feel  the  balmy  soothings  of  kindness 
that  came  with  advice  and  patronage.  It  was 
not  until  this  period  that  he  had  found  books,  ex- 
cept by  accident.  He  now  was  in  the  library 
of  a  gentleman  of  taste  who  was  as  kind  to  him 
as  a  father.  This  situation  opened  a  new  world 
to  him.  He  revelled  in  fresh  delights;  devoured 
books  upon  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  fiction, 
mathematics,  politics,  ethics,  criticism,  and  the- 
ology, formed  a  thousand  theories  and  tore  them 
up,  root  and  branch,  for  new  creations ;  and  these 
again  shared  the  same  fate.  He  wrote,  as  well 
as  read  on  all  these  subjects,  and  piled  manu- 
script upon  manuscript,  which  he  sometimes 
viewed  with  all  the  rapture  of  genius,  and  then 
with  freakish  untowardness  turned  from  his  nu- 
merous progeny  with  loathing.  With  all  the 
irritation  of  wounded  sensibility  he  grows  fever- 
ish over  his  reminiscences,  and  then  again  hur- 
ries on  to  perform  some  new  task.  He  seems 
to  have  no  dread  of  any  labor,  however  severe 
it  may  be,  if  it  will  please  a  friend  or  come  to 
any  account  for  himself  or  others. 

His  acquirements,  at  this  early  age,  in  the 
languages  and  all  the  branches  of  knowledge, 
ordinary,  and  extraordinary  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  young  man  of  the  same  age  I  have  ever 
met  with.  There  is  a  strength  and  maturity 
about  his  mind  not  to  be  found  in  one  who  has 
had  the  use  of  his  ears  and  tongue.  His  criti- 
cisms have  a  sagacity  and  shrewdness  unequalled 
by  those  who  were  critics  long  before  he  was  born. 
He  acquires  a  language  with  the  most  astonishing 
facility.  No  one  I  ever  knew,  could  do  it  with 
the  same  readiness,  except  the  late  learned  ori- 
entalist, George  Bethune  English.  Nack  unites 
in  a  most  astonishing  degree  those  two  seemingly 
inconsistent  qualities  restlessness  and  perse- 
verance. He  reads,  writes  and  does  all  thing3 
as  though  he  had  just  breathed  the  Delphi  vapor, 
and  perseveres  as  though  he  wer.e  chained  to  the 
spot  by  some  talismanic  power.  He  is  a  bunch 
of  delicate  fibres,  too  susceptible  for  composure, 
or  rather  of  nerves,  jarred  to  agony,  if  struck  by 
a  rude  hand.  Poetical  beings  are  often  too  sen- 
sitive when  in  possession  of  every  natural  proper- 
ty and  gift,  but  when  deprived  of  the  charms  of 
hearing  and  speaking,  the  pulses  of  the  heart 
seem  to  beat  in  our  own  sight,  without  even  the 
thinnest  skin  to  hide  them;  open  to  every  blast 
of  a  cold  and  cruel  world.  But  in  a  few  years 
he  will  find  things  changing  around  him,  and 
these  youthful  labors  now  viewed  as  useless,  will 
become  in  his  opinion,  as  the  foundation  stones 
of  a  goodly  edifice  in  the  fashioning  of  which  he 
J  has  learnt  the  skill  of  a  literary  architect  and 
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acquired  the  strength  to  raise  a  temple  of  imper- 
ishable fame,  for  his  own  and  his  country's  glory. 

The  ladies  of  this  country  may  justly  put  in 
their  claims  for  distinction,  in  every  path  of  lit- 
erature, but  particularly  in  poetry.  It  is  con- 
sidered among  the  elegant  accomplishments  of 
the  age,  and  the  great  number  who  possess  the 
talent  prove  that  this  is  a  land  of  pure  etherial 
fancy,  and  correct  taste.  Mrs.  Sigourney  who 
was  known  as  a  poet,  in  her  maiden  days,  then, 
Miss  Huntley,  has  not  with  the  cares  of  her  fami- 
ly, as  is  often  the  case  with  female  musicians,  or 
poets,  neglected  her  devotions  to  the  muse;  but 
has  given  the  world  other  effusions  since,  marked 
with  more  strength  and  beauty  than  those  which 
charmed  all  who  read  them,  in  her  earlier  days. 
There  is  a  sweetness,  a  depth  of  feeling,  a  grasp 
of  thought,  united  with  the  most  perfect  care  and 
elegance  in  'her  writings,  that  shows  she  was 
intended  to  be  conspicuous  among  gifted  minds, 
and  an  ornament  to  the  virtuous  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual part  of  the  community.  From  her 
residence  of  elegance  and  taste  on  the  banks  of 
the  lovely  Connecticut,  she  sends  forth  her  min- 
strelsy, to  guide  the  young  and  to  delight  the  old, 
and  to  improve  all  ages;  may  it  be  long  before 
others  shall  supply  her  place;  may  the  flowers 
of  her  arbors  bloom,  and  her  harp  be  in  tune, 
until  nature  shall  require  that  repose  that  phi- 
losophy contemplates  with  composure  and  religion 
with  visions  of  hope  and  transport. 

Mrs.  Hale,  who  is  now  conducting  a  litera- 
ry periodical  in  Boston,  has  besides  several  re- 
spectable works  in  prose,  written  many  pieces 
of  fine  poetry.  She  is  now  in  a  circle  of  intelli- 
gence and  taste,  where  her  merits  will  be  ac- 
knowledged. The  muses  may  owe  their  birth 
to  a  village,  and  love  to  reside  for  a  season  amid 
sylvan  scenes,  but  some  Athens  must  be  near  for 
them  to  resort  to  occasionally,  and  receive  the 
homage  their  inspirations  deserve,  and  which  it 
was  never  known  that  their  modesty  refused. 
Apollo  must  listen  if  the  best  song  of  the  Nine  is 
expected. 

'  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  public  have  heard 
anything  from  Mrs.  Gilman,  except  her  fame  as 
the  pride  of  the  social  circle,  and  the  first  in  eve- 
ry charitable  exertion,  but  it  will  be  long  before 
the  lovers  of  genuine  pathos  and  poetry  will  for- 
get '  Jephthah's  vow,'  by  Miss  Howard.  We 
hope  the  mild  air  of  the  south  will  not  incline 
her  to  forget  her  early  promise  to  her  country, 
that  such  talents  should  not  be  hid. 

Mrs.  Ware  is  the  editor  of  the  Bower  of 
Taste,  a  periodical  of  reputation,  printed  in 
Boston,  along  the  side  of  Mrs.  Hale's  Magazine. 
These  rival  ladies,  I  use  the  word  in  its  primitive 
sense,  divide  a  liberal  patronage,  in  that  city. 
She  too,  is  a  poet,  and  established  her  reputation 
by  writing  occasional  hymns  and  odes,  before 
she  took  the  editor's  chair,  and  came  out  as  one 
of  the  literati  by  profession.  There  is  ease, 
spirit  and  mind  in  her  verse,  and  her  prose  is 
tasteful  and  elegant.  The  fact  of  these  two  ed- 
itors and  that  of  there  being  so  large  a  number 
of  females  who  are  writers,  speak  volumes  for 
the  advancement  of  education  here.     It  is  evi- 


dence of  the  polish  and  intelligence  of  a  nation, 
that  their  females  assist  in  directing  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation.  The  writings  of  Han- 
nah More,  Joanna  Baillie,  Miss  Lucy  Aikin  and 
Miss  Mitford,  with  a  host  of  others,  are  now, 
and  for  a  long  time  have  been,  an  honorable  por- 
tion of  English  current  literature  which  has  found 
its  way  among  the  reading  community,  in  the 
United  States. 

Hannah  Adams,  Miss  Sedgewiok,  Mrs.  Childs 
(formerly  Miss  Francis,)  Mrs.  Willard  and  oth- 
ers have  been  eminently  successful  in  leading  the 
youths  of  this  country  in  the  paths  of  knowledge. 
Acquainted  with  the  infant  mind,  they  early 
learnt  the  best  methods  of  instilling  virtuous  prin- 
ciples, and  making  pure  impressions,  with  the 
facts  and  reasoning  that  go  to  make  up  the  mass 
of  information  which  is  possessed  in  the  maturity 
of  the  understanding.  A  sound  principle,  taught 
in  the  nursery,  and  afterwards  cherished  in  the 
domestic  circle,  seems  written  on  the  heart  and 
brain  together,  and  is  seldom  or  never  effaced. 
They  may  be  obscured  for  a  while  by  false  doc- 
trines and  loose  habits,  but  they  break  out  and 
shine  again  when  these  delusions  have  passed 
away. 

Of  the  male  and  female  poets  I  have  not  given 
a  tenth  part  of  the  names  of  those  who  have 
gained  a  considerable  share  of  fame  by  their  pro- 
ductions; and  there  are  many  who  write  well 
for  amusement,  who  will  not  avow  their  produc- 
tions. This  is  decidedly  a  land  of  poets  as  well 
as  painters;  but  it  is  strange  that  there  should 
be  so  much  written  when  authors  are  so  wretch- 
edly paid  for  their  labor.  It  is  not  strange  that 
authors  in  this  country  are  badly  paid  when  the 
fact  is  known  that  about  five  hundred  English 
works  are  reprinted  here  a  year.  Some  of  them, 
are  standard  works,  and  of  service  in  diffusing 
useful  knowledge,  but  with  these  all  the  trashy 
novels,  as  well  as  the  good  ones  are  found. 


JOSEPH  LANCASTER. 

When  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster  had  finished  his 
lecture,  from  the  chair  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, in  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Clay,  the  speaker, 
complimented  him,  saying  that  the  chair  had 
never  before  been  filled  so  well.  Mr.  Lancaster 
very  modestly  replied,  that  man,  in  his  purest 
aspect,  was  but  a  very  humble  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  higher  Power;  the  chair  he  had  just 
filled,  exalted  as  it  was,  had  not  been  filled  with 
anything  better  than  Clay. 


THE  WHARFINGERS. 

A  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  Jamaica,  for  regulating  wharfingers.  Mr. 
Paul  Phipps,  a  distinguished  member,  laid, 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  much  approve  the  bill. 
The  wharfingers  are  a  set  of  knaves.  /  was  one 
myself  for  ten  years." 

DR.  FRANKLIN. 

During  the  administration  of  Robert  Walpole, 
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the  transportation  of  convicts  to  America  was 
considered  as  a  very  great  grievance.  Dr. 
Franklin  wrote  to  the  minister  the  thanks  of  the 
colonists  for  the  maternal  care  of  Britain  to  this 
country,  so  strongly  manifested  in  this  instance; 
and  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  American  gratitude, 
sent  him  a  collection  of  rattlesnakes,  which  he 
advised  him  to  have  introduced  intd  his  majesty's 
gardens  at  Kew,  in  order  that  they  might  propa- 
gate,— assuring  him,  they  would  be  as  beneficial 
to  his  majesty's  English  dominions  as  the  British 
rattlesnake  convicts  had  been  to  America. 

CURIOSITY. 

A  little  travelling  Frenchman  chanced  to  break- 
fast at  a  tavern  with  a  tall,  bony  Jonathan,  who 
ate  voraciously.  The  Frenchman  was  astonish- 
ed, and  asked,  with  a  flourishing  bow,  "  bare, 
vil  you  be  so  polite  as  to  tell  me,  is  dat  your 
breakfass  or  your  dinnair  vat  you  make'?  "  The 
Yankee  at  first  made  no  reply,  but  Monsieur, 
not  satisfied,  repeated  the  question.  "  Go  to 
the  d 1,"  says  Jonathan,  feeling  himself  in- 
sulted. A  challenge  ensued,  and  the  Kentucky 
rifle  proved  too  much  for  the  little  Frenchman's 
vitality.  While  he  was  writhing  in  his  last  ag- 
onies, Jonathan's  compassion  was  awakened, 
and  he  entreated  the  little  Frenchman,  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  for  him,  though  it  should 
cost  him  years  to  perform  it,  to  let  him  know, 
and  it  should  be  done.  "  O  monsieur,"  replied 
the  dying  man,  "  tell  me,  was  dat  your  dinnair, 
or  your  breakfass  you  did  make,  and  I  will  die 
happy." 

VERMONT  JOCKEY. 
A  countryman  from  Vermont  offered  a  horse 
for  sale  to  a  merchant  in  Boston.     The  mer- 
chant, supposing  that  the  fellow  had  procured 
the  horse  dishonestly,  asked  if  he  knew  'Squire 

of  Windsor,  Vt.    He  answered,  "Yes." 

"  Well,"  says  the  merchant,  "  he  is  a  great  ras- 
cal." "Very  well,"  replied  the  jockey,  "he 
says  the  same  of  you."  Being  asked  which  he 
believed — "  Faith,  I  believe  you  both." 

NEGRO  BON  MOT. 

A  negro  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  had 
so  cruel  a  master,  that  he  dreaded  the  sight  of 
him.  After  exercising  much  tyranny  among  his 
slaves,  the  planter  died,  and  left  his  son  heir  to 
the  estates.  Some  time  after  his  death,  a  gen- 
tleman, meeting  the  negro,  asked  him  how  his 
young  master  behaved.  "  I  suppose,"  says  he, 
"he's  a  chip  of  the  old  block  1  "  "  No,  no," 
says  the  negro,  "massa  be  all  block  himself." 


GENERAL  STARK. 

At  the  battle  of  Bennington,  when  the  armies 
were  about  to  commence  the  engagement,  the 
British  Colonel  Baum  addressed  a  speech  to  his 
troops,  exhorting  them  to  contend  valiantly  with 
the  enemy,  who,  in  their  white  frocks,  were  in 
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view  before  them,  representing  them  as  the  own- 
ers of  the  soil,  who  would  fight  hard  to  defend 
it.  General  Stark  addressed  his  men  in  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  speech,  every  word  of  which  in- 
dicates the  determined  bravery  of  this  hardy 
American — "  My  boys  !  you  see  those  red  coats 
yonder  !  They  must  fall  into  our  hands  in  fifteen 
minutes,  or — Molly  Stark  is  a  widow  !  " 


A  JACKSON  BULL. 

A  genuine  Hibernian  said,  "  By  the  powers, 
an  I  hope  General  Jackson  'II  be  present,  an  Z 
hope  Adams  won't."  "  Why,  my  good  fellow, 
do  you  say  sol  "  "  Oh,  fath,  an  he's  just  sich 
a  wild  fighting  Irishman  as  myself.  Och,  my 
honey,  you  may  look  wild  if  you  like,  but  he's 
an  Irishman;  he  was  only  two  years  in  this 
country  when  he  ivas  born." 

MILITIA  FINE. 

At  the  close  of  a  militia  training  in  the  coun- 
try, the  officers  had  a  custom  to  assemble  in  the 
tavern,  look  over  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
direct  the  clerk  on  the  subject  of  collecting  fines. 

In  the  town  of  L ,  on  such  an  occasion,  it 

was  discovered  that  several  absentees  had  various 
excuses,  which,  if  offered,  would  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient; but  the  officers,  not  having  the  militia 
law  at  hand,  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  time  allow- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  offering  excuses.  A  young 
soldier,  who  had  listened  to  the  subject,  and  dis- 
covered the  uncertainty  of  the  officers  as  to  the 
above  point,  remarked,  that  he  knew  that  they 
could  not  fine  a  man  for  non-existence  if  he  ex 
ecuted  himself  within  eight  days. 

RIDING  ASLEEP. 

From  Jones's   Sketches. 

Have  you  ever  had  to  ride  three  hours,  half 
asleep,  on  a  trotting  horse!  If  you  have  not, 
you  will  laugh  at  my  strong  expressions: — laugh 
away, — and  I  wish  you  the  experience  of  it,  as 
a  punishment.  I  had  felt  a  touch  of  it  in  the 
morning.  You  first  try  to  banish  the  thought, 
as  if  with  it,  you  could  banish  the  thing  itself. 
But  it  won't  do :  on  it  comes,  stronger  and  strong- 
er, and  fears  ripen  into  certainty.  And  now, 
that  the  enemy  is  upon  you,  you  resolve  to  meet 
him  bravely,  and  bear  up  against  him.  You 
might  as  well  resolve  to  drain  the  ocean:  your 
very  resolution  is  mixed  with  vague,  strange  fan- 
cies, that  show  its  weakness:  you  determine  to 
shake  them  off,  and  to  do  it,  seize  on  still  wilder 
ones:  you  are  ashamed  of  yourself:  you  begin  to 
sing,  but,  in  a  little  time,  find  with  mortification, 
that  you  are  silent,  when  you  thought  yourself 
still  singing:  whistling  does  no  better.  Curious 
figures  now  begin  to  be  blended  with  the  land- 
scape: ugly  faces  stare  upon  you  from  the  thick- 
ets :  trees  turn  into  bounding  stags :  strange  forms, 
in  black  and  white,  are  riding  by  your  side,  and 
holding  converse  with  you, — and  all  without  ex- 
citing wonder  or  alarm.     Still  you  are  not  asleep; 
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— it  would  be  madness  to  sleep  on  a  trotting 
horse:  your  eyes  are  wide  open, — you  know  they 
are:  but  your  horse  takes  a  hard  step;  you  catch 
yourself  falling,  and  find  you  have  been  dozing 
all  the  time.  And  your  company,  which  you 
thought  close  by  your  side,  are  away  ahead  bawl- 
ing for  you.  You  gallop  up,  and  the  exercise 
rouses  you  for  a  moment; — but  it  comes  again, 
and  worse  than  before.  Ycu  look  for  a  Cara- 
vansera  light,  in  hopes  of  driving  it  off,  by  fixing 
your  attention  on  some  certain  object  :  lights 
start  up  on  the  landscape  and  disappear, — the 
creation  of  your  own  heated  brain.  The  house, 
perhaps,  may  be  in  sight; — you  look,  and  trees 
turn  into  houses,  with  windows  and  chimnies 
and  roof,  and  again  into  trees.  You  hear  the 
insects  chirping  in  the  bushes,  and  wonder  they 
don't  go  to  sleep:  you  look  up  at  the  stars  shin- 
ing brightly  upon  you,  and  in  the  foolishness  of 
your  thoughts,  catch  yourself  wondering,  why 
they  don't  go  to  sleep.  In  short,  the  whole  world 
can  produce  nothing  half  so  sweet  as  sleep. 

Thus  I  rode  for  two  hours,  and  then  got  over 
it  a  little.  My  eyes  were  full  of  dust,  and  I  had 
just  shut  them,  to  know  how  they  would  feel, 
when  I  should  really  be  able  to  close  them  in 
sleep, — (an  experiment  I  had  unintentionally 
made  many  dozens  of  times,  that  night,)  when  the 
horse  made  a  short  turn,  and  the  true  Caravan- 
sera  light  was  before  me.  We  were  soon  there: 
I  threw  myself  on  a  mat,  with  my  arm  for  a  pil- 
low, and  in  half  a  minute  was  asleep, 

"  But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 
Inclined  to  tarry  there." 

They  soon  awoke  me,  and  told  me  to  mount  again : 
I  asked  despairingly,  where  we  were  going  to 
stop.  "  Bourda,"  [there,]  replied  the  Tartar, 
pointing  a  little  to  the  right.  I  replied,  though 
I  know  not  why,  "bono,"  and  getting  up, — 
Hyte — off  we  started  again.  The  nap  had  done 
me  good,  and  kept  me  up  another  hour,  pretty 
well;  but  right  glad  was  I,  when  we  entered  the 
streets  of  the  little  town  of  Galembi,  and  the 
Tartar  set  up  his  single  toned  "  Au  "  again.  I 
could  not  help  observing,  however,  that  as  the 
streets  were  dark,  every  beam  of  its  covered  ba- 
zar threatened  us  with  a  serious  and  lasting  sleep. 
Here  we  stopped,  at  1  A.  M.,  having  been  more 
than  nineteen  hours  on  horseback,  out  of  the 
twentyfive.  We  crossed  a  number  of  small 
streams  during  the  night,  probably,  the  sources 
of  the  Caicus. 


THE  AMERICAN  IN  ROxME. 

From  Jones's  Sketches. 
They  have  led  me  a  little  before  my  story. 
It  was  on  the  ninth  of  this  month,  a  day  I  shall 
not  soon  forget,  that  I  rose  early  from  rest,  in  a 
little  town  in  .his  country,  called  La  St6rta,  and, 
after  a  hasty  breakfast,  took  my  cane  in  hand. 
I  had  a  gig,  and  the  driver  was  out  preparing 
it;  but  though  the  night  had  been  rainy,  and 
mists  were  still  driving  over  the  hills,  I  preferred 
walking  and  having  my  thoughts  in  solitude  and 
eiWjnce;    so  left  him  to  follow  on  at  his  leisure. 


The  country  around  me  was  open  and  bare:  it 
was  broken  by  small  rounded  hills,  down  which 
the  torrents  had  worn  many  a  brown  channel, 
and  so  they  were  left:  the  grass  was  thin  and 
coarse:  a  tower  showed  itself  on  the  left,  but 
its  entrance  was  open  and  ruinous,  and  large 
breaches,  through  which  the  hazy  sky  could  be 
seen,  showed  that  it  had  long  been  uninhabited. 
All  around  was  desolate.  In  such  a  region  I 
was,  when  reaching  the  summit  of  an  eminence. 
I  had  before  me  a  wide  stretch  of  level  country, 
with  the  Appenines  on  the  left,  the  sea  on  the 
right,  and  all  between,  a  waste  like  that  which 
encircled  me.  In  this  wide  plain  I  saw  first  a 
cupola:  then  a  while  palace,  and  then  a  long 
extent  of  dim  indistinct  objects,  white,  grey  and 
brown.  THIS  WAS  ROME  !  As  we  ap- 
proached it,  objects  took  form  and  proportion, 
some  of  the  seven  hills  could  be  distinguished; 
and  then  we  had  the  Tiber  rolling  at  our  feet. 
"  This  is  the  Tiber,  and  this  is  Rome,"  I  re- 
peated to  myself,  as  we  crossed  the  Ponte  Mil- 
vio,  (Pons  Emilius,)  and  rolled  along  the  streets ; 
but  still  without  being  able  to  realize  that  it  was 
so.  We  are  accustomed,  when  Rome  is  named, 
to  think,  not  of  streets  and  houses,  the  habita- 
tions of  men  like  ourselves,  and  occupied  as  we 
are,  but  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  triumphs,  and 
arches,  and  temples,  of  council  chambers  where 
nations  had  audience,  and  where  empires  were 
created  or  destroyed,  of  nobles  above  human  pas- 
sion and  human  weakness,  and  of  a  populace 
"  nihil  medium  nee  spem,  nee  curam,  sed  immen- 
sa  omnia  volventium  animo." 

After  having  my  trunk  overhauled,  and  the 
titlepage  of  all  my  books  closely  examined,  I 
procured  a  room  in  an  adjoining  hotel,  and  with- 
out waiting  to  change  even  my  muddy  shoes,  set 
out  for  a  ramble.  I  took  no  guide,  and  not 
even  a  guide-book ;  but  gave  myself  up  to  chance, 
and  from  this  I  wished  to  get  my  first  impressions 
of  the  "Eternal  City."  A  few  turns  brought 
me  to  a  square,  with  a  fountain  and  obelisk  in 
the  middle,  and  at  one  end  a  building  which  I 
knew  at  once  to  be  the  Pantheon.  It  is,  you 
know,  the  most  perfect  remnant  of  antiquity:  it 
has  a  dingy  look,  and  is  injured  greatly  by  two 
small  belfries,  stuck  to  its  front:  but  still  it  is  a 
most  striking  building,  and  its  simplicity  has  a 
charm  which  frequent  succeeding  visits  have 
served  only  to  heighten.  I  then  fell  into  a  long 
street,  which  I  followed,  and  making  a  turn,  soon 
after  found  myself  by  the  Tiber  once  more,  with 
Hadrian's  tomb,  now  (you  know)  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  before  me.  "This  is  the  Tiber," 
I  thought  again,  and  looking  over  on  its  yellow 
waters,  felt  how  far  superior  the  slightest  eflort 
of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  is  to  the 
grandest  and  mightiest  conceptions  of  his  crea- 
tures. The  proud  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  .-hows 
all  around  the  marks  of  progressive  ruin:  the 
Parian  marble  that  cased  it  is  gone;  the  columns 
and  festoons,  and  statues  that  adorned  it  have 
disappeared,  but  this  stream 

w  Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis'a?vum.M 
It  is  still  the  "  flavuin  Tiberim,"  as  in  days  long 
since  gone  by. 
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St.  Peter's  was  near,  and  I  went  to  see  it,  af- 
ter which  I  recrossed  the  river,  and  wandering 
on  for  near  an  hour,  came  to  a  large  opening, 
a  place  of  singular  appearance.  On  my  right 
was  a  steep  eminence,  nearly  deserted,  with  large 
ruins  of  brick-work  on  its  summit:  on  my  left, 
another  hill,  steep  also,  but  with  streets  leading 
to  its  upper  part,  which  was  covered  with  large 
modern  edifices.  Before  me  was  a  kind  of  square, 
in  some  parts  impassable  from  filth,  and  alto- 
gether unseemly  in  its  looks;  and  yet  it  had 
about  it  the  remains  of  considerable  splendor. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  was  a  single  column,  with 
a  Corinthian  capital:  on  the  right  of  which,  at 
some  distance,  were  three  more  with  an  entabla- 
ture: on  the  left,  and  just  under  the  declivity, 
were  numerous  other  columns,  the  remains  appa- 
rently of  handsome  temples.  The  whole  area 
was  encompassed  with  ruder  antiquities,  more 
or  less  perfect,  and  the  place,  notwithstanding 
the  broken  character  of  its  ground,  from  excava- 
tions and  other  causes,  and  the  slough  at  its  low- 
er part,  had  an  air  of  departed  greatness,  that 
excited  respect,  mingled  with  curiosity  to  know 
more  of  it.  But  for  this  I  had  not  time  then: 
60  I  wondered  and  passed  on.  How  different 
would  have  been  my  feelings  had  I  known  what 
it  was,  for  this  was  the  FORUJVt.  The  hill  on 
my  right  was  the  Palatine,  with  remnants  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Caesars,  occupying  the  site  where 
Romulus  took  his  auguries,  and  founded  his  lit- 
tle city.  That  on  the  left  was  the  Capitolium, 
"immobile  saxum:"  the  quagmire  I  was  in, 
and  was  scolding  so  roundly,  was  a  remnant  of 
the  lake  where  Mettus  Curtius  had  floundered, 
and  just  beyond  this  had  stood  the  ficus  Rumi- 
nalis,  where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  exposed 
and  discovered  by  Faustulus.  Vastcc  turn  in 
iis  locis  solitudines  erant.  This  is  the  edge 
of  the  modern  city,  and  the  place  is  returning  to 
solitude  again. 

I  have  since  been  almost  every  day  at  the  Fo- 
rum ;  every  object  there  seems  as  if  it  had  some 
mighty  tale  to  tell.  I  gather  around  me  the  im- 
ages of  the  past;  the  splendid  temples,  with  their 
offerings;  the  marble  porticos;  the  Curia;  the 
pillar,  from  which  distance  was  measured  to  the 
limits  of  the  known  world ;  the  sacred  way,  with 
the  road  of  triumph  leading  up  to  the  Capitol ; 
the  overhanging  citadel;  the  splendid  Capitoli- 
um, the  greatest  offering  of  a  mighty  people  to 
the  greatest  of  the  gods;  I  drew  around  each 
object  the  moving  pageants  of  old  Rome,  and  the 
very  scene  became  eloquent,  just  such  an  one  as 
an  orator  would  have  chosen  to  move,  and  excite, 
and  overwhelm.  How  much  we  loose  in  Cice- 
ro's pieces  from  the  want  of  all  this. 

I  took  my  Livy  one  day  to  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and,  seating  myself  by  a  fountain  at  the  modern 
senate  house,  where  the  Tiber,  in  form  of  a  co- 
lossal statue,  reclines  at  full  length,  read  the  his- 
torian's vivid  account  of  the  capture  and  sack 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  I  could  almost  see  the 
burning  hqgses,  and  hear  the  cries  of  triumph 
and  wild  agony  below,  and  the  long  and  deep 
breathing  of  the  forlorn  hope,  in  the  citadel  at 
my  side. 


THE  CREE  INDIANS. 

From  Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea. 

The  original  character  of  the  Crees  must  have 
been  much  modified  by  their  long  intercourse  with 
Europeans;  hence  it  is  to  be  understood,  that 
we  confine  ourselves  in  the  following  sketch  to 
their  present  condition,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  Crees  of  Cumberland  House.  The  moral 
character  of  a  hunter  is  acted  upon  by  the  nature 
of  the  land  he  inhabits,  the  abundance  or  scarci- 
ty of  food,  and  we  may  add,  in  the  present  case, 
his  means  of  access  to  spirituons  liquors.  In  a 
country  so  various  in  these  respects  as  that  in- 
habited by  the  Crees,  the  causes  alluded  to  must 
operate  strongly  in  producing  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  character  amongst  the  various  hordes. 
It  may  be  proper  to  bear  in  mind  also,  that  we 
are  about  to  draw  the  character  of  a  people  whose 
only  rule  of  conduct  is  public  opinion,  and  to 
try  them  by  a  morality  founded  on  divine  reve- 
lation ;  as  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  one,  who  has  been  educated  in  a 
land  to  which  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  have 
extended,  to  use  any  other  standard. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind  then, 
we  may  state  the  Crees  to  be  a  vain,  fickle,  im- 
provident, and  indolent  race,  and  not  very  strict 
in  their  adherence  to  truth,  being  great  boasters; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  strictly  regard  the 
rights  of  property,  are  susceptible  of  the  kinder 
affections,  capable  of  friendship,  very  hospitable, 
tolerably  kind  to  their  women,  and  withal  in- 
clined to  peace. 

Much  of  the  faulty  part  of  their  character,  no 
doubt,  originates  in  their  mode  of  life:  accus 
tomed  as  a  hunter  to  depend  greatly  on  chance 
for  his  subsistence,  the  Cree  takes  little  thought 
of  tomorrow;  and  the  most  offensive  part  of  his 
behavior — the  habit  of  boasting — has  been  pro- 
bably assumed  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  armor, 
which  operates  upon  the  fears  of  his  enemies. 
They  are  countenanced,  however,  in  this  failing 
by  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  per- 
haps by  that  of  every  other  nation  in  its  ruder 
state.  Every  Cree  fears  the  medical  or  conjur- 
ing powers  of  his  neighbor;  but  at  the  same  time 
exalts  his  own  attainments  to  the  skies.  "  I 
am  God-like"  is  a  common  expression  amongst 
them,  and  they  prove  their  divinityship  by  eating 
live  coals,  and  by  various  tricks  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. A  medicine  bag  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  a  hunter's  equipment.  It  is  generally  furnish- 
ed with  a  little  bit  of  indigo,  blue  vitriol,  ver- 
milion, or  some  other  showy  article;  and  is, 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  noted  conjuror,  such  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  that  its 
possessor  is  enabled  to  fatten  at  his  ease  upon 
the  labors  of  his  deluded  countrymen. 

A  fellow  of  this  description  came  to  Cumber- 
land House  in  the  winter  of  1819.  Notwith- 
standing the  then  miserable  state  of  the  Indians, 
the  rapacity  of  this  wretch  had  been  preying  up- 
on their  necessities,  and  a  poor  hunter  was  actu- 
ally at  the  moment  pining  away  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  threats.  The  mighty  conjuror,  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  at  the  house,  began  to 
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trumpet  forth  his  powers,  boasting,  among  other 
things,  that  although  his  hands  and  feet  were 
tied  as  securely  as  possible,  yet,  when  placrd  in 
a  conjuring-house,  he  would  speedily  disengage 
himself  by  the  aid  of  two  or  three  familiar  spirits, 
who  were  attendant  on  his  call.  He  was  in- 
stantly taken  at  his  word,  and  that  his  exertions 
might  not  be  without  an  aim,  a  capot  or  great 
coat  was  promised  as  the  reward  of  his  success. 
A  conjuring-house  having  been  erected  in  the 
usual  form,  that  is,  by  sticking  four  willows  in 
the  ground  and  tying  their  tops  to  a  hoop  at  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  he  was  fettered  com- 
pletely by  winding  several  fathoms  of  rope  round 
his  body  and  extremities,  and  placed  in  its  nar- 
row apartment,  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter. A  moose  skin  being  then  thrown  over  the 
frame,  secluded  him  from  our  view.  He  forth- 
with began  to  chaunt  a  kind  of  hymn  in  a  very 
monotonous  tone.  The  rest  of  the  Indians,  who 
seemed  in  some  doubt  respecting  the  powers  of 
a  devil  when  put  in  competition  with  those  of  a 
white  man,  ranged  themselves  around,  and  watch- 
ed the  result  with  anxiety.  Nothing  remarkable 
occurred  for  a  long  time.  The  conjuror  contin- 
ued his  song  at  intervals,  and  it  was  occasionally 
taken  up  by  those  without.  In  this  manner  an 
hour  and  a  half  elapsed ;  but  at  length  our  at- 
tention, which  had  begun  to  flag,  was  roused  by 
the  violent  shaking  of  the  conjuring-house.  It 
was  instantly  whispered  round  the  circle,  that 
at  least  one  devil  had  crept  under  the  moose-skin. 
But  it  proved  to  be  only  the  "  God-like  man  " 
trembling  with  cold.  He  had  entered  the  lists, 
stript  to  the  skin,  and  the  thermometer  stood  ve- 
ry low  that  evening.  His  attempts  were  con- 
tinued, however,  with  considerable  resolution 
for  half  an  hour  longer,  when  he  reluctantly  gave 
in.  He  had  found  no  difficulty  in  slipping 
through  the  noose  when  it  was  formed  by  his 
countrymen;  but,  in  the  present  instance  the 
knot  was  tied  by  Governor  Williams,  who  is  an 
expert  sailor.  After  this  unsuccessful  exhibition 
his  credit  sunk  amazingly,  and  he  took  the  ear. 
best  opportunity  of  sneaking  away  from  the 
fort. 

About  two  years  ago  a  conjuror  paid  more 
dearly  for  his  temerity.  In  a  quarrel  with  an 
Indian  he  threw  out  some  obscure  threats  of  ven- 
geance, which  passed  unnotioed  at  the  time,  but 
were  afterwards  remembered.  They  met  in  the 
spring  at  Carlton  House,  after  passing  the  winter 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  during  which 
the  Indian's  child  died.  The  conjuror  had  the 
folly  to  boast  that  he  had  caused  its  death,  and 
the  enraged  father  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  both  these  In- 
dians were  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  had  been 
taught,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  turbulent 
Stone  Indians,  to  set  but  comparatively  little  value 
on  the  life  of  a  man. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  Crees  have  bene- 
fitted by  their  long  intercourse  with  civilized  na- 
tions. That  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  as  it 
ought  to  be,  is  not  entirely  their  own  fault. 
'They  are  capable  of  being,  and  I  believe  willing 


to  be,  taught;  but  no  pains  have  hitherto  been 
taken  to  inform  their  minds,  and  their  white  ac- 
quaintances seem  in  general  to  find  it  easier  to 
descend  to  the  Indian  customs,  and  modes  of 
thinking,  particularly  with  respect  to  women, 
than  to  attempt  to  raise  the  Indians  to  theirs. 
Indeed,  such  a  lamentable  want  of  morality  has 
been  displayed  by  the  white  traders  in  their  con- 
tests for  the  interests  of  their  respective  compa- 
nies, that  it  would  require  a  long  series  of  good 
conduct  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  native 
population  the  ideas  they  have  formed  of  the 
white  character.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent 
violations  of  the  rights  of  property  they  have  wit- 
nessed, and  but  too  often  experienced,  in  their 
own  persons,  these  savages,  as  they  are  termed, 
remain  strictly  honest.  During  their  visits  to  a 
post,  they  are  suffered  to  enter  every  apartment 
in  the  house,  without  the  least  restraint,  and  al- 
though articles  of  value  to  them  are  scattered 
about,  nothing  is  ever  missed.  They  even  scru- 
pulously avoid  moving  anything  from  its  place, 
although  they  are  often  prompted  by  curiosity  to 
examine  it.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they  carry 
this  principle  to  a  degree  of  self-denial  which 
would  hardly  be  expected.  It  often  happens  that 
meat,  which  has  been  paid  for,  (if  the  poisonous 
draught  it  procures  them  can  be  considered  as 
payment,)  is  left  at  their  lodges  until  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  occurs  of  carrying  it  away. 
They  will  rather  pass  several  days  without  eating 
thanrouch  the  meat  thus  intrusted  to  their  charge, 
even  when  there  exists  a  prospect  of  replacing  it. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Crees  is  unbounded. 
They  afford  a  certain  asylum  to  the  half-breed 
children  when  deserted  by  their  unnatural  white 
fathers;  and  the  infirm,  and  indeed  every  indi- 
vidual in  an  encampment,  share  the  provisions 
of  a  successful  hunter  as  long  as  they  last.  Fond 
too  as  a  Cree  is  of  spirituous  liquors,  he  is  not 
happy  unless  all  his  neighbors  partake  with 
him. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  say  what  share  osten- 
tation may  have  in  the  apparent  munificence  in 
the  latter  article;  for  when  an  Indian,  by  a  good 
hunt,  is  enabled  to  treat  the  others  with  a  keg 
of  rum,  he  becomes  the  chief  of  a  night,  assumes 
no  little  stateliness  of  manner,  and  is  treated  with 
deference  by  those  who  regale  at  his  expense. 
Prompted  also  by  the  desire  of  gaining  a  name, 
they  lavish  away  the  articles  they  purchase  at 
the  trading  posts,  and  are  well  satisfied  if  repaid 
in  praise. 

Gaming  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the  Crees 
of  all  the  different  districts,  but  it  is  pursued  to 
greater  lengths  by  those  bands  who  frequent  the 
plains,  and  who,  from  the  ease  with  which  they 
obtain  food,  have  abundant  leisure.  The  fMie 
most  in  use  amongst  them,  termed  puckesann, 
is  played  with  the  stones  of  a  species  of  prunus 
which,  from  this  circumstance,  they  term  puck- 
esannmeena.  The  difficulty  lies  in  guessing  the 
number  of  stones  which  are  tossed  out  of  a  small 
wooden  dish,  and  the  hunters  will  wend  whole 
nights  at  the  destructive  sport,  staking  their 
most  valuable  articles,  powder  and  shot. 
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SPORTS  OF  THE  CREE  INDIANS. 

The  games  or  sports  of  the  Crees  are  various. 
One,  termed  the  game  of  the  Mitten,  is  played 
with  four  balls,  three  of  which  are  plain,  and  one 
marked.  These  being  hid  under  as  many  mit- 
tens, the  opposite  party  is  required  to  fix  on  that 
which  is  marked.  He  gives  or  receives  a  feather 
according  as  he  guesses  right  or  wrong.  When 
the  feathers,  which  are  ten  in  number,  have  all 
passed  into  one  hand,  a  new  division  is  made; 
but  when  one  of  the  parties  obtains  possession 
of  them  thrice,  he  seizes  on  the  stakes. 

The  game  of  Platter  is  more  intricate,  and  is 
played  with  the  claws  of  a  bear,  or  some  other 
animal,  marked  with  various  lines  and  charac- 
ters. These  dice,  which  are  eight  in  number, 
and  cut  flat  at  their  large  end,  are  shook  together 
in  a  wooden  dish,  tossed  into  the  air  and  cauglit 
again.  The  lines,  traced  on  such  claws  as  hap- 
pen to  alight  on  the  platter  in  an  erect  position, 
indicate  what  number  of  counters  the  caster  is 
to  receive  from  his  opponent. 

They  have,  however,  a  much  more  manly 
amusement  termed  the  Cross,  although  they  do 
not  engage  even  in  it  without  depositing  consid- 
erable stakes.  An  extensive  meadow  is  chosen 
for  this  sport,  and  the  articles  staked  are  tied  to 
a  post,  or  deposited  in  the  custody  of  two  old 
men.  The  combatants  being  stript  and  painted, 
and  each  provided  with  a  kind  of  battledore  or 
racket,  in  shape  resembling  the  letter  P,  with  a 
handle  about  two  feet  long,  and  a  head  loosely 
wi ought  with  net-work,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow 
bag,  range  themselves  on  different  sides.  A  ball 
being  now  tossed  up  in  the  middle,  each  party 
endeavors  to  drive  to  their  respective  goals,  and 
much  dexterity  and  agility  is  displayed  in  the 
contest.  When  a  nimble  runner  gets  the  ball 
in  his  cross,  he  sets  off  towards  the  goal  with 
the  utmost  speed,  and  is  followed  by  the  rest, 
who  endeavor  to  jostle  him  and  shake  it  out ; 
but,  if  hard  pressed,  he  discharges  it  with  a  jerk, 
to  be  forwarded  by  his  own  party,  or  bandied 
back  by  their  opponents,  until  the  victory  is  de- 
cided by  its  passing  the  goal. 

GOITRE  AMONG  THE  INDIANS  ON 
THE  SASKATCHAWAN. 

The  following  remarks  on  a  well-known  dis- 
ease are  extracted  from  Dr.  Richardson's  jour- 
nal : — 

"Bronchocele,  or  Goitre,  is  a  common  disor- 
der at  Edmonton.  I  examined  several  of  the  in- 
dividuals afflicted  with  it,  and  endeavored  to 
obtain  every  information  on  the  subject  from  the 
most  authentic  sources.  The  following  facts 
may  be  depended  upon.  This  disorder  attacks 
those  only  who  drink  the  water  of  the  river.  It 
is  indeed  in  its  worst  state  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  half-breed  women  and  children,  who 
reside  constantly  at  the  fort,  and  make  use  of 
river  water,  drawn  in  the  winter  through  a  hole 
made  in  the  ice.  The  men,  from  being  often 
from  home  on  journeys  through  the  plain,  where 
their  drink  is  melted  snow,  are  less  affected; 
and,  if  any  of  them  exhibit,  during  the  winter, 


some  incipient  cymptoms  of  the  complaint,  the 
annual  summer  voyage  to  the  sea  coast  generally 
effects  a  cure.  The  natives  who  confine  them- 
selves to  snow  water  in  the  winter,  and  drink 
of  the  small  rivulets  which  flow  through  the  plains 
in  the  summer,  are  exempt  from  the  attacks  of 
this  disease. 

"  These  facts  are  curious,  inasmuch  as  they 
militate  against  the  generally-received  opinion 
that  the  disease  is  caused  by  drinking  snow  wa- 
ter: an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  originated 
from  bronchocele  being  endemial  to  sub-alpine 
districts. 

"The  Saskatchawan,  at  Edmonton,  is  clear 
in  the  winter,  and  also  in  the  summer,  except 
during  the  May  and  July  floods.  The  distance 
from  the  Rocky  mountains,  (which  I  suppose  to 
be  of  primitive  formation,)  is  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  The  neighboring 
plains  are  alluvial,  the  soil  is  calcareous,  and 
contains  numerous  travelled  fragments  of  a  very 
new  magnesian  limestone.  At  a  considerable 
distance  below  Edmonton,  the  river,  continuing 
its  course  through  the  plains,  becomes  turbid, 
and  acquires  a  white  color.  In  this  state  it  is 
drunk  by  the  inmates  of  Carlton  House,  where 
the  disease  is  known  only  by  name.  It  is  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Rocky  Mountain  House, 
sixty  miles  nearer  the  source  of  the  river,  are 
more  severely  affected  than  those  at  Edmonton. 
The  same  disease  occurs  near  the  sources  of  Elk 
and  Peace  Rivers;  but,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  distant  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Chain,  it  is  unknown,  although  melted  snow 
forms  the  only  drink  of  the  natives  for  nine 
months  in  the  year. 

"A  residence  of  a  single  year  at  Edmonton  is 
sufficient  to  render  a  family  bronchocelous.  Ma- 
ny of  the  goitres  acquire  great  size.  Burnt 
sponge  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  remove  the 
disease,  but  an  exposure  to  the  same  canse  im- 
mediately reproduces  it." 

THE  COPPER  INDIANS. 
From  Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea. 
The  Copper  Indians  were  originally  a  tribe 
of  the  Chipewyans,  orBirchrind  Indians,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  inhabited  the  south 
side  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  at  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod. Their  language,  traditions,  and  customs, 
are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  Chipe- 

I  wyans,  but  in  personal  character  they  have  great- 
ly the  advantage  of  that  people;  a  circumstance 
which  is  to  be  attributed,  probably,  to  local 
causes,  perhaps  to  their  procuring  their  food 
more  easily  and  in  greater  abundance.  They 
hold  women  in  the  same  low  estimation  as  the 
Chipewyans  do,  looking  upon  them  as  a  kind  of 
property,  which  the  stronger  may  take  from  the 
weaker,  whenever  there  is  just  reason  for  quarel- 
ling,  if  the   parties  are  of  their  own   nation,  or 

I  whenever  they  meet,  if  the  weaker  party  are 
Dog-ribs  or  other  strangers.  They  suffer,  how- 
ever, the  kinder  affections  to  show  themselves 
occasionally;  they,  in  general,  live  happily  with 
their  wives,  the  women  are  contented  with  their 
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lot,  and  we  witnessed  several  instances  of  strong 
attachment.  Of  their  kindness  to  strangers  we 
are  fully  qualified  to  speak;  their  love  of  pro- 
perty, attention  to  their  interests,  and  fears  for 
the  future,  made  them  occasionally  clamorous  and 
unsteady;  but  their  delicate  and  humane  atten- 
tion to  us,  in  a  season  of  great  distress,  at  a  fu- 
ture period,  are  indelibly  engraven  on  our  mem- 
ories. Of  their  notions  of  a  Deity,  or  future 
state,  we  never  could  obtain  any  satisfactory  ac- 
count; they  were  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  expose 
their  opinions  to  the  chance  of  ridicule.  Aka- 
itcho  the  chief  generally  evaded  our  questions  on 
these  points,  but  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  from 
us,  and  regularly  attended  Divine  Service  during 
his  residence  at  the  fort,  behaving  with  the  ut- 
most decorum. 

This  leader,  indeed,  and  many  others  of  his 
tribe,  possessed  a  laudable  curiosity,  which  might 
easily  be  directed  to  the  most  important  ends; 
and  I  believe,  that  a  well-conducted  Christian 
mission  to  this  quarter  could  not  fail  of  produc- 
ing the  happiest  effect.  Old  Keskarrah  alone 
used  boldly  to  express  his  disbelief  of  a  Supreme 
Deity,  and  state  that  he  could  not  credit  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Being,  whose  power  was  said  to  ex- 
tend everywhere,  but  whom  he  had  not  yet  seen, 
although  he  was  now  an  old  man.  The  old 
sceptic  is  not  a  little  conceited,  as  the  following 
exordium  to  one  of  his  speeches  evinces  :  "  It  is 
very  strange  that  I  never  meet  with  any  one  who 
is  equal  in  sense  to  myself."  The  same  old  man, 
in  one  of  his  communicative  moods,  related  to 
us  the  following  tradition:  The  earth  had  been 
formed,  but  continued  enveloped  in  total  dark- 
ness, when  a  bear  and  a  squirrel  met  on  the 
shores  of  a  lake;  a  dispute  arose  as  to  their  re- 
spective powers,  which  they  agreed  to  settle  by 
running  in  opposite  directions  round  the  lake, 
and  which  ever  arrived  first,  was  to  evince  his 
superiority  by  some  signal  act  of  power.  The 
squirrel  beat,  ran  up  a  tree,  and  loudly  demanded 
light,  which  instantly  beaming  forth,  discovered 
a  bird  dispelling  the  gloom  with  its  wings;  the 
bird  was  afterwards  recognized  to  be  a  crow. 
The  squirrel  next  broke  a  piece  of  bark  from  the 
tree,  endowed  it  with  the  power  of  floating,  and 
said,  Behold  the  material  which  shall  afford  the 
future  inhabitants  of  the  earth  the  means  of  tra- 
versing the  waters. 

The  Indians  are  not  the  first  people  who  have 
ascribed  the  origin  of  nautics  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  squirrel.  The  Copper  Indians  consider  the 
bear,  otter,  and  other  animals  of  prey,  or  rather 
some  kind  of  spirits  which  assume  the  forms  of 
these  creatures,  as  their  constant  enemies,  and 
the  cause  of  every  misfortune  which  attends  them; 
and  in  seasons  of  difficulty  or  sickness  they  al- 
ternately deprecate  and  abuse  them. 

Few  of  this  nation  have  more  than  one  wife  at 
a  time,  and  none  but  the  leaders  have  more  than 
two.  Akaitcho  has  three,  and  the  mother  of  his 
only  son  is  the  favorite.  They  frequently  marry 
two  sisters,  and  there  is  no  prohibition  to  the 
intermarriage  of  cousins,  but  a  man  is  restricted 
irom  marrying  his  niece. 


The  last  war  excursion  they  made  against  ihe 
Esquimaux  was  about  ten  years  ago,  when  they 
destroyed  about  thirty  persons,  at  the  mouth  of 
what  they  term  Stony-Point  River,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Copper-Mine  River.  They  now 
seem  desirous  of  being  on  friendly  terms  with 
that  persecuted  nation,  and  hope,  through  our 
means,  to  establish  a  lucrative  commerce  with 
them.  Indeed,  the  Copper  Indians  are  sensible 
of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  them,  were 
they  made  the  carriers  of  goods  between  the  tra- 
ders and  Esquimaux. 

At  the  time  of  Hearne's  visit,  the  Copper  In- 
dians being  unsupplied  with  fire-arms,  were  op- 
pressed by  the  Chipewyans;  but  even  that  tra- 
veller had  occasion  to  praise  their  kindness  of 
heart.  Since  they  have  received  arms  from  the 
traders,  the  Chipewyans  are  fearful  of  venturing 
upon  their  lands;  and  all  of  that  nation,  who 
frequent  the  shores  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  hold 
the  name  of  Akaitcho  in  great  respect.  The 
Chipewyans  have  no  leader  of  equal  authority 
amongst  themselves* 

The  number  of  the  Copper  Indians  may  be  one 
hundred  and  ninety  souls,  viz.,  eighty  men  and 
boys,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  women  and  young 
children.  There  are  fortyfive  hunters  in  the 
tribe.  The  adherents  of  Akaitcho  amount  to 
about  forty  men  and  boys;  the  rest  follow  a  num- 
ber of  minor  chiefs. 


THE  DOG  RIB  INDIANS. 

For  the  following  notices  of  the  nations  on 
Mackenzie's  River,  we  are  principally  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wentzel,  who  resided  for  many  years  in 
that  quarter. 

The  Thling cha-dinneh,  or  Dog-ribs,  or,  as 
they  are  sometimes  termed  after  the  Crees,  who 
formerly  warred  against  them,  Slaves,  inhabit 
the  country  to  the  westward  of  the  Copper  In- 
dians, as  far  as  Mackenzie's  River.  They  are 
of  a  mild,  hospitable,  but  rather  indolent  dispo- 
sition. They  spend  much  of  their  time  in  amuse- 
ments, and  are  fond  of  singing  and  dancing.  In 
this  respect,  and  in  another,  they  differ  very 
widely  from  most  of  the  other  Aborigines  of 
North  America.  I  allude  to  their  kind  treat- 
ment of  the  women.  The  men  do  the  laborious 
work,  whilst  their  wives  employ  themselves  in 
ornamenting  their  dresses  with  quill  work,  and 
in  other  occupations  suited  to  their  sex.  Mr. 
Wentzel  has  often  known  the  young  married  men 
to  bring  specimens  of  their  wives'  needle-work 
to  the  forts,  and  exhibit  them  with  much  pride. 
Kind  treatment  of  the  fair  sex  being  usually  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  of  considerable  progres- 
sive civilization,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  in- 
quire howr  it  happens,  that,  these  people  have 
stept  so  far  beyond  their  neighbors.  They  have 
had,  undoubtedly,  the  same  common  origin  with 
the  Chipewyans,  for  their  languages  differ  only 
in  accent,  and  their  mode  of  life  is  essentially 
the  same.  We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  proee- 
cute  the  inquiry  with  any  hope  of  success,  but 
we  may  recall  to  the  reader's  memory  what  waa 
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formerly  mentioned,  that  the  Dog-ribs  say  they 
came  from  the  westward,  whilst  the  Chipewyans 
say  that  they  migrated  from  the  eastward. 

When  the  bands  of  Dog-ribs  meet  each  other 
after  a  long  absence,  they  perform  a  kind  of 
dance.  A  piece  of  ground  is  cleared  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  it  is  winter  of  the  snow,  or  if  summer  of 
the  bushes ;  and  the  dance  frequently  lasts  for 
two  or  three  days,  the  parties  relieving  each  oth- 
er as  they  get  tired.  The  two  bands  commence 
the  dance  with  their  backs  turned  to  each  other, 
the  individuals  following  one  another  in  Indian 
file,  and  holding  the  bow  in  the  left  hand  and  an 
arrow  in  the  right.  They  approach  obliquely, 
after  many  turns,  and  when  the  two  bands  are 
closely  back  to  back,  they  feign  to  see  each  other 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  bow  is  instantly  trans- 
ferred to  the  right  hand,  and  the  arrow  to  the 
left,  signifying  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to 
use  them  against  their  friends.  At  a  fort  they 
use  feathers  instead  of  bows.  The  dance  is  ac- 
companied with  a  song.  These  people  are  the 
dancing-masters  of  the  country.  The  Copper 
Indians  have  neither  dance  nor  music  but  what 
they  borrow  from  them.  On  our  first  interview 
with  Akaitcho,  at  Fort  Providenee,  he  treated 
us,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Dogrib  dance;  and  Mr.  Back, 
during  his  winter  journey,  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  it  performed  by  the  Dogribs  them- 
selves. 

The  chief  tribe  of  the  Dogrib  nation,  termed 
Horn  Mountain  Indians,  inhabit  the  country  be- 
twixt Great  Bear  Lake,  and  the  west  end  of 
Great  Slave  Lake.  They  muster  about  two  hun- 
dred men  and  boys  capable  of  pursuing  the  chase. 
Small  detachments  of  the  nation  frequent  Marten 
Lake,  and  during  the  summer  hunt  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Enterprize.  Indeed  this  part 
of  the  country  was  formerly  exclusively  theirs, 
and  most  of  the  lakes  and  remarkable  hills  bear 
the  names  which  they  imposed  upon  them.  As 
the  Copper  Indians  generally  pillage  them  of 
their  women  and  furs  when  they  meet,  they  en- 
deavor to  avoid  them,  and  visit  their  ancient 
quarters  on  the  barren  grounds  only  by  stealth. 


MURDER  OF  ONE  OF  CAPTAIN  FRANK- 
LIN'S PARTY. 

Frim  Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea, 
— related  by  Dr.  Richardson. 

In  the  morning  of  Sunday,  October  20,  we 
again  urged  Michel,  an  Iroquois  with  us,  to  go  a 
hunting,  that  he  might  if  possible  leave  us  some 
provision,  tomorrow  being  the  day  appointed  for 
his  quitting  us;  but  he  showed  great  unwilling- 
ness to  go  out,  and  lingered  about  the  fire,  under 
the  pretence  of  cleaning  his  gun.  After  we  had 
read  the  morning  service,  I  went  about  noon  to 
gather  some  tripe  de  roche,  leaving  Mr.  Hood 
sitting  bofore  the  tent  at  the  fire-side,  arguing 
with  Michel;  Hepburn  was  employed  cutting 
down  a  tree  at  a  short  distance  from  the  tent, 
being  desirous  of  accumulating  a  quantity  of  fire- 
wood before  he  left  us.     A  short  time  after  I 


went  out  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  about 
ten  minutes  afterwards  Hepburn   called  to  me  in 
a  voice  of  great  alarm,  to  come  directly.      When 
I  arrived,  I  found  poor  Hood  lying  lifeless  at  the 
fire-side,  a  ball  having   apparently  entered  his 
forehead.      I  was  at  first  horror-struck  with  the 
idea,  that  in  a  fit  of  despondency  he  had  hurried 
himself  into  the  presence  of  his  Almighty  Judge, 
by  an  act  of  his  own  hand;    but  the  conduct  of 
Michel  soon  gave  rise  to  other  thoughts,  and  ex- 
cited   suspicions   which    were    confirmed,   when 
upon  examining  the  body,  I  discovered  that  the 
shot  had  entered  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and 
passed  out  at  the  forehead,  and  that  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  had  been  applied  so  close  as  to  set  fire 
to  the  night-cap  behind.     The  gun,  which  was 
of  the  longest  kind  supplied  to  the  Indians,  could 
not  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  inflict  such 
a  wound,  except  by  a  second  person.      Upon  in- 
quiring of  Michel  how  it  happened,  he  replied, 
that  Mr.  Hood  had  sent  him  into  the  tent  for  the 
short  gun,  and  that  during  his  absence  the  long 
gun  had  gone  off,   he  did  not  know  whether  by 
accident  or  not.     He  held  the  short  gun  in  his 
hand  at  the  time  he  was  speaking  to  me.      Hep- 
burn afterwards   informed   me,  that  previous  to 
the  report  of  the  gun,  Mr.  Hood  and  Michel  were 
speaking  to  each  other  in  an  elevated  angry  tone; 
that  Mr.  Hood  being  seated  at  the  fire-side,  was 
hid  from  him  by  intervening  willows,  but  that  on 
hearing  the  report  he  looked  up,  and  saw  Michel 
rising  up  from  before  the  tent  door,  or  just  be- 
hind where  Mr.  Hood  was  seated,  and  then  go- 
ing into  the  tent.      Thinking  that  the  gun  had 
been  discharged  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it, 
he  did  not  go  to  the  fire  at  first;  and  when  Mi- 
chel called  to  him   that  Mr.  Hood  was  dead,  a 
considerable  time  had  elapsed.     Although  I  dared 
not  openly  to  evince  any  suspicion  that  I  thought 
Michel  guilty  of  the  deed,  yet  he  repeatedly  pro- 
tested that  he  was  incapable  of  committing  such 
an  act,  kept  constantly  on  his   guard,  and  care- 
fully avoided  leaving  Hepburn  and  me  together. 
He  was  evidently  afraid  of  permitting  us  to  con- 
verse in  private,  and  whenever  Hepburn  spoke, 
he  inquired  if  he   accused  him  of  the  murder. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  he  understood  English 
very  imperfectly,  yet  sufficiently  to  render  it  un- 
safe for  us  to  speak   on   the  subject  in  his  pre- 
sence.    We  removed  the  body  into   a  clump  of 
willows  behind  the  tent,  and,   returning  to  the 
fire,  read  the   funeral   service  in  addition   to  the 
evening  prayers.      The  loss  of  a  young  officer, 
of  such  distinguished  and  varied  talents  and  ap- 
plication,  may  be  felt  and   duly  appreciated  by 
the  eminent  characters  under  whose  command 
he  had  served;    but  the  calmness  with  which  he 
contemplated  the  probable  termination  of  a  life 
of  uncommon  promise ;    and  the  patience  and  for- 
titude with  which   he  sustained,  I  may  venture 
to  say,  unparalleled  bodily  sufferings,  can  only 
be  known  to  the   companions  of  his  distresses. 
Owing  to  the  effect  that  the   tripe  de  roche  in- 
variably had,  when  he   ventured  to  taste  it,  he 
undoubtedly  suffered   more   than  any  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  party.      Bickerstethys   Scripture 
Help  was   lying  open  beside  the  body,  as  if  it 
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had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  reading  it  at  the  instant  of  his  death. 
We  passed  ihe  night  in  the  tent  together  without 
rest,  every  one  being  on  his  guard.  Next  day, 
having  determined  on  going  to  the  Fort,  we  be- 
gan to  patch  and  prepare  our  clothes  for  the  jour- 
ney. We  singed  the  hair  off  a  part  of  the  buffa- 
lo robe  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Hood,  and  boiled 
and  ate  it.  Michel  tried  to  persuade  me  to  go 
to  the  woods  on  the  Copper-Mine  River,  and 
hunt  for  deer,  instead  of  going  to  the  Fort.  In 
the  afternoon  a  flock  of  partridges  coming  near 
the  tent,  he  killed  several,  which  he  shared 
with  us. 

Thick  snowy  weather  and  a  head  wind  pre- 
vented us  from  starting  the  following  day,  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d  we  set  out,  carrying 
with  us  the  remainder  of  the  singed  robe.  Hep- 
burn and  Michel  had  each  a  gun,  and  I  carried 
a  small  pistol,  which  Hepburn  had  loaded  for 
me.  In  the  course  of  the  march  Michel  alarm- 
ed us  much  by  his  gestures  and  conduct,  was  con- 
stantly muttering  to  himself,  expressed  an  un- 
willingness to  go  to  the  Fort,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade me  to  go  to  the  southward  to  the  woods, 
where  he  said  he  could  maintain  himself  all  the 
winter  by  killing  deer.  In  consequence  of  this 
behavior,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
I  requested  him  to  leave  us  and  to  go  to  the 
southward  by  himself.  This  proposal  increased 
his  ill-nature,  he  threw  out  some  obscure  hints 
of  freeing  himself  from  all  restraint  on  the  mor- 
row; and  I  overheard  him  muttering  threats 
against  Hepburn,  whom  he  openly  accused  of 
having  told  stories  against  him.  He  also,  for 
the  first  time,  assumed  such  a  tone  of  superiority 
in  addressing  me,  as  evinced  that  he  considered 
us  to  be  completely  in  his  power,  and  he  gave 
vent  to  several  expressions  of  hatred  towards  the 
white  people,  or  as  he  termed  us  in  the  idiom  of 
the  voyagers,  the  French,  some  of  whom,  he  said, 
had  killed  and  eaten  his  uncle  and  two  of  his  re- 
lations. In  short,  taking  every  circumstance  of 
his  conduct  into  consideration,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  he  would  attempt  to  destroy  us  on 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  and  that  he  had 
hitherto  abstained  from  doing  so  from  his  igno- 
rance of  the  way  to  the  Fort,  but  that  he  would 
never  suffer  us  to  go  thither  in  company  with 
him.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  had  several 
times  remarked  that  we  were  pursuing  the  same 
course  that  Mr.  Franklin  was  doing  when  he 
left  him,  and  that  by  keeping  towards  the  setting 
sun  he  could  find  his  way  himself.  Hepburn  and 
I  were  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  even  an  open 
attack,  nor  could  we  by  any  device  escape  from 
him.  Our  united  strength  was  far  inferior  to 
his,  and,  beside  his  gun,  he  was  armed  with  two 
pistols,  an  Indian  bayonet,  and  a  knife-.  In  the 
afternoon,  coming  to  a  rock  on  which  there  was 
some  tripe  de  roche,  he  halted,  and  said  he 
would  gather  it  whilst  we  went  on,  and  that  he 
would  soon  overtake  us.  Hepburn  and  I  were 
now  left  together  for  the  first  time  since  Mr. 
Hood's  death,  and  he  acquainted  me  with  sev- 
eral material  circumstances,  which  he  had  ob- 
served of  Michel's  behavior,  and  which  confirm- 


ed me  in  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  safety  for 
us  except  in  his  death,  and  he  offered  to  be  the 
instrument  of  it  I  determined,  however,  as  I 
was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such 
a  dreadful  act,  to  take  the  whole  responsibility 
upon  myself;  and  immediately  upon  Michel's 
coming  up,  I  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  shooting- 
him  through  the  head  with  a  pistol.  Had  my 
own  life  alone  been  threatened,  I  would  not  have 
purchased  it  by  such  a  measure;  but  I  consid- 
ered myself  as  intrusted  also  with  the  protection 
of  Hepburn's,  a  man,  who,  by  his  humane  atten- 
tions and  devotedness,  had  so  endeared  himself 
to  me,  that  I  felt  more  anxiety  for  his  safety  than 
for  my  own.  Michel  had  gathered  no  tripe  de 
roche,  and  it  was  evident  to  us  that  he  had  halt- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  putting  his  gun  in  order, 
with  the  intention  of  attacking  us,  perhaps, 
whilst  we  were  in  the  act  of  encamping. 

I  have  dwelt  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  nar- 
rative upon  many  circumstances  of  Michel's  con- 
duct, not  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  his  crime, 
but  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  reasons 
that  influenced  me  in  depriving  a  fellow  creature 
of  life.  Up  to  the  period  of  his  return  to  the 
tent,  his  conduct  had  been  good  and  respectful 
to  the  officers,  and  in  a  conversation  between 
Captain  Franklin,  Mr.  Hood,  and  myself,  at 
Obstruction  rapid,  it  had  been  proposed  to  give 
him  a  reward  upon  our  arrival  at  a  post.  His 
principles,  however,  unsupported  by  a  belief  in 
the  divine  truths  of  Christianity,  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  severe  distress.  His 
countrymen,  the  Iroquois,  are  generally  Chris- 
tians, but  he  was  totally  uninstructed  and  igno- 
rant of  the  duties  inculcated  by  Christianity; 
and  from  his  long  residence  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, seems  to  have  imbibed,  or  retained,  the  rules 
of  conduct  which  die  southern  Indians  prescribe 
to  themselves. 

THE  BRANDYW1NE  FRIGATE. 

From  Jones's  Sketches. 
The  Brandy  wine  is  a  noble  vessel ;  I  well  re- 
collect my  feelings  as  she  first  came  in  sight,  yes- 
terday. I  had  come  down  from  Washington  in 
a  small  sloop,  whose  narrow  deck  and  scanty  ac- 
commodations, with  a  rough  sea,  made  me  almost 
wish  myself  on  terra  firma  again:  but  when  the 
Brandywine  rose  before  me,  nice  in  every  pro- 
portion, her  spars  delicately  tapered,  and  all 
above  like  a  thing  of  fancy  and  taste  while  all 
below  looked  proud  defiance,  I  could  not  forbear 
a  warm  exclamation.  I  thought  of  her  too,  as 
rushing  out  on  the  broad  deep  ocean;  receiving 
homage  from  man  and  elements;  giving  protec- 
tion to  the  feeble,  and  putting  the  mighty  to  flight ; 
carrying  her  banner  into  every  port,  and  making 
the  name  of  America  feared  and  respected,  and 
I  did  not  wonder  that  an  officer  loves  his  ship. 
She  is  a  frigate  of  the  first  class,  carrying  fifty- 
four  guns,  thirty  long  thirtytwoson  the  main  and 
twenty  four  thirtytwo  pound  earronades  on  the- 
upper  deck.  She  has  a  round  stern  and  is  con- 
sidered a  fine  model;  what  strikes  me  most, 
however,  is  the  dark   threatening  character  of 
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Jrer  hull:  she  looks  as  if  made  for  execution,  and 
the  man  must  be  a  dastard  who  would  shrink 
from  proving  it:  her  very  name  is  associated  with 
bloodshed  for  "homes  and  firesides,"  and  she 
will  be  a  sacred  ship  after  carrying  general  La- 
fayette back  to  his  country.  And  now  after  this 
view  of  her  exterior,  let  us  get  on  the  decks  and 
take  a  look  round.  You  are  a  novice,  but  I 
have  learnt  a  little  and  will  describe  them  as  well 
as  I  can.  The  upper  is  called  the  spar  deck, 
and  by  this  name  I  shall  always  designate  it  in 
my  letters:  all  from  the  mainmast  aft  forms  the 
quarter  deck,  and  this  is  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  the  officers:  no  seaman  is  allowed  to 
be  seen  on  it  except  on  business;  when  he  enters 
it,  he  lifts'  his  hat  and  an  officer  himself  must  do 
the  same:  to  the  latter,  the  compliment  is  always 
returned  by  the  officer  on  duty.  This  is  the  most 
sacred  part  of  the  ship:  but  more  of  ship's  cere- 
monies by  and  by.  The  ship's  sides  extend  about 
five  feet  above  this  deck,  and  are  surmounted  by 
a  trough  of  painted  canvass,  running  the  whote 
length,  the  use  of  which  puzzled  me  at  first. 
This  is  called  the  hammock  nettings,  and  contains 
the  sailors'  hammocks  during  the  day:  it  is  wea- 
ther proof,  and  the  hammocks,  ranging  with  the 
sailors'  heads,  are  said  to  be  a  good  defence  in 
time  of  action.  The  whole  of  this  wall,  if  I  may 
call  it  so,  running  around  the  spar  deck  is  called 
the  bulwarks.  The  next  below  this  is  the  main 
or  gun  deck:  the  cabin  occupies  its  after  part 
and  reaches  nearly  to  the  mizenmast.  The  par- 
titions of  the  cabin,  or  bulkheads,  as  all  parti- 
tions are  called  on  ship  board,  are  moveable  and 
taken  down  before  action.  All  the  rest  of  this 
deck  is  open  and  clear  except  its  range  of  heavy 
guns,  or  teeth,  to  use  a  sailor  phrase,  and  is  the 
one  most  depended  on  in  time  of  action.  To 
us  it  is  a  fine  promenade,  being  of  sufficient 
height  to  admit  my  walking  erect,  though  you 
know  I  want  but  a  trifle  of  six  feet.  Our  walk 
is  usually  between  the  cabin  and  the  mainmast, 
an  interval  called  the  half  deck,  the  larboard 
side  of  which  belongs  also  to  the  officers,  though 
it  has  not  the  sacred  character  of  the  quarter 
deck. 

I  will  now  descend  a  story  lower:  we  come 
to  the  birth  deck  so  called,  because  orig- 
inally used  for  swinging  the  men's  hammocks  du- 
ring the  night,  though  the  main  deck  is  now  also 
employed  for  that  purpose.  They  are  excluded 
from  this  in  day  time  except  at  meals:  the  mess 
cooks  only  are  allowed  to  remain:  each  of  these 
has  his  particular  place:  his  me.ss  chest  and  its 
utensils  are  there  deposited  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
keep  them  clean  and  in  order.  The  birth  deck 
however,  properly  so  called,  extends  only  a  little 
abaft  the  mainmast:  in  its  centre  is  the  sick 
bay,  a  room  with  bulkheads  of  open  work  and 
forming  our  hospital,  now  well  filled,  for  a  large 
number  of  our  men  are  sick.  This  deck  is  sup- 
plied with  air  by  a  range  of  air  ports  twelve 
inches  by  eight,  a  few  feet  above  water  mark  ; 
they  are  closed  at  sea.  The  marines  cluster 
around  the  mainmast:  abaft  the  mainmast  on 
each  side  of  the  ship  are  three  state  rooms  of 
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comfortable  size,  occupied  by  the  forward  ojjl* 
cers,  who  are  the  boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter,' 
sail  maker  and  purser's  clerk.  Just  astern  of 
these,  a  bulkhead  extends  entirely  across  the 
deck  and  shuts  out  further  view,  but  the  bursts 
of  laughter  and  odd  noises  that  come  from  be- 
yond it,  show  us  that  there  is  the  steerage,  the 
midshipmen's  domicile;  and  so  it  is.  This  is 
a  room  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ves- 
sel and  about  twenty  feet  the  other  way:  it  is 
lined  with  chests  for  their  clothes  and  lighted, 
as  well  as  may  be,  by  two  air  ports  and  a  hatch- 
way above,  down  which  however  is  the  ladder 
which  leads  to  the  ward  room.  The  ward  room 
is  occupied  by  the  lieutenants,  purser,  surgeon, 
chaplain,  master  and  marine  officers,  ft  occu- 
pies all  abaft  the  steerage  and  is  lined  on  each 
side  with  apartments  about  seven  feet  by  fiv,e, 
which  in  the  sad  lack  of  room  aboard  ship  are 
dignified  with  the  name  of  state  rooms,  as  are 
also  all  others  appropriated  to  individuals.  But 
you  have  not  seen  my  messroom  yet,  nor  would 
you  suspect  where  it  is,  for  our  feet  are  already 
below  water  mark,  and  you  would  not  look  for  it 
under  the  sea,  and  of  course  in  a  region  of  utter 
darkness.  But  there  it  is.  Stand  here  in  the 
steerage  and  look  down  that  dark  hole :  it  opens 
into  a  room  they  call  the  cockpit:  a  room  wide 
but  low,  and  with  scarcely  a  ray  of  light.  It  is 
lined  on  three  sides  with  store  rooms  including 
the  dispensary  or  medical  chamber  and  state 
rooms:  beneath,  and  opening  into  it  is  the  spirit 
room,  and  abaft  is  the  bread  room,  so  that  it  is  a 
considerable  thoroughfare:  the  bread  is  served 
out  frequently:  the  spirit  pumped  twice  a  day, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  all  lights  in  the  room  must 
be  extinguished.  Here  are  to  mess  the  two  sur- 
geon's mates,  the  captain's  clerk  and  myself, 
but  as  I  am  to  do  also  the  duties  of  clerk  till  we 
reach  the  Mediterranean,  our  mess  will  consist 
of  but  three,  unless  we  choose  to  invite  down 
some  of  the  midshipmen,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

And  now  you  turn  to  me  and  ask  me  how  I 
like  all  this  %  I  answer  vastly,  even  the  cockpit 
with  its  darkness  and  heavy  atmosphere.  The 
name  of  the  Mediterranean  is  to  me  a  salvo  for 
greater  evils  than  any  of  these:  and  besides, 
most  things  are  evils  only  when  we  make  them 
so.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  little  inconvenience  j 
it  saves  the  feelings  from  stagnation  and  an  ac- 
commodating mind  will  work  some  happiness 
even  out  of  miseries.  Nor  is  our  room  so  bad 
after  all  as  you  would  think,  at  first  sight:  in 
winter,  it  is  the  most  comfortable  one  in  the  ship: 
in  summer  the  officers  all  spend  much  of  their 
leisure  time  on  the  half  deck:  we  are  remote 
from  noises  and  our  mess  is  small.  The  latter 
is  an  important  consideration  with  me.  In  front 
of  the  cockpit  is  the  mainhold,  and  beyond  it  the 
ship's  store  rooms,  usually  fitted  up  by  their  oc- 
cupants with  considerable  taste.  Let  me  add, 
that  as  you  stand  in  the  ship  looking  forward, 
all  the  right  half  is  starboard  and  all  on  the  left 
larboard  (sometimes  called  to  Port  J)  and  you 
will  now  be  able  I  think  to  follow  me  in  my 
sketches  of  scenes  and  characters  on  board. 
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THE  AMERICAN  OFFICER'S  VISIT  TO 
PORTSMOUTH  IN  ENGLAND. 

From  Jones's  Naval  Sketches. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  Cowes  was 
filled  with  our  officers,  each  one  with  cocked  hat 
and  sword  or  dirk;  and  what  the  people,  I  sup- 
posed, like  better,  with  his  pockets  full  of  money. 
Most  of  us  got  carriages  and  drove  out  to  Caris- 
brook  castle.  Of  this  venerable  and  highly  in- 
teresting ruin,  you  will  find  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion in  Prof.  Silliman's  Journal.  It  dates  its 
origin  in  Saxon  times,  dark  stormy  times;  and 
it  required  little  effort  of  the  imagination,  as  we 
hung  over  the  battlements,  to  repeople  them  with 
mailed  and  crested  warriors;  to  see  the  affright- 
ed peasants  hurrying  in,  and  their  iron-hearted 
invaders  crowding  round;  to  hear  then,  the  cry 
and  din  and  wild  uproar  of  battle,  the  shout  of 
exulting  victory,  and  the  dead  and  hollow  and 
stifling  curse  of  those  who  can  do  no  more.  We 
start — the  bee  is  humming  in  the  thick  ivy  by 
our  side,  and  we  feel  how  the  fashion  of  the  world 
passeth  away.  We  live  through  centuries,  in  a 
few  minutes,  at  such  a  place.  Charles  I.  was 
confined  at  Carisbrook,  a  short  time  before  his 
execution :  they  showed  us  part  of  the  room,  and 
the  window  through  which  he  attempted  to  es- 
cape. I  do  not  know  what  the  people  thought 
of  us  that  day;  for  we  were  a  jolly  set,  and  some 
of  the  officers  tossed  shilling  pieces  to  every  poor 
looking  person  they  saw  on  their  way. 

We  visited  Portsmouth  and  its  harbor:  the 
latter  was  a  beautiful  sight,  for  it  was  almost  lit- 
erally covered  with  men  of  war.  It  is  a  noble 
enemy  to  cope  with.  Two  one  hundred  and 
twenty  gun  ships  had  been  launched  but  a  few 
weeks  previous,  and  were  then  lying  side  by  side, 
receiving  their  mahogany  galleries,  gilding  and 
fret  work.  Among  a  large  number  of  seventy 
fours,  here  are  "  obscura  turba,"  the  Victory, 
Lord  Nelson's  ship  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
was  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we  took  the  first  op- 
portunity to  visit  it.  It  is  now  too  old  for  active 
service,  and  is  used  as  a  receiving  ship,  but  seems 
to  be  kept  for  little  else  than  show.  We  found 
her  in  excellent  order,  every  part  nice  and  clean. 
They  have  marked  the  spot  where  Nelson  re- 
ceived his  death  wound,  by  a  brass  plate,  on 
which  is  inscribed  his  short  but  memorable  speech 
before  the  battle,  M  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty."  In  a  small  state  room  of  the 
cockpit,  we  were  shown  the  spot  where  he  died; 
Ire  embarked  at  Portsmouth  for  his  last  cruise, 
and  a  lofty  monument  to  his  memory,  has  been 
erected  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  Our  conduc- 
tor pointed  to  a  small  state  room,  opening  into 
the  cabin,  and  told  us  that  there  he  had  kept  his 
coffin.  It  is  a  fact,  that  for  some  years  previous 
to  his  death,  he  had  always  carried  his  coffin 
with  him.  Captain,  since  Admiral  Hallowell, 
had  it  made  from  the  wreck  of  the  L'Orient,  the 
French  admiral's  ship,  which  blew  up  at  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  and  probably  in  a  freak  of 
good  humor,  presented  it  to  his  lordship.  Nel- 
■on  accepted  it,  and  had  it  conveyed  to  the  Van- 
guard, then  Iiif  flag  s-hip,  where  the  astonishment 


of  the  sailors,  when  they  found  it  was  the  ad- 
miral's coffin,  may  well  be  imagined.  "  Look 
out  for  hot  work  boys,"  was  the  cry,  "the  ad- 
miral has  shipped  his  coffin:  we  may  set  about 
making  our  wills."  He  had  it  placed  upright, 
with  the  lid  on,  against  the  bulkhead  of  his  cab- 
in, just  back  of  his  seat  at  dinner;  but  was  at 
length  prevailed  on  by  the  intreaties  of  an  old 
servant,  to  suffer  it  to  be  carried  below.  When 
he  removed  to  the  Foudrovant,  it  was  carried 
with  him,  and  placed  on  the  gratings  of  the  quar- 
ter deck,  where  it  remained  several  days.  One 
day,  on  coming  out,  h^  found  his  officers  around, 
looking  at  it:  "  you  may  look  at  it,  gentlemen," 
he  said,  "  as  long  as  you  please;  but  depend  on 
it,  none  of  you  shall  have  it." 

From  the  Victory,  we  went  to  the  king's 
Yacht,  which  was  close  by:  it  is  a  magnificent 
bauble,  rich  as  carving  and  gilding  can  make  it. 
The  interior  is  done  up  in  splendid  style,  and 
has  a  small  but  choice  library;  they  seemed  to 
take  great  pleasure,  in  showing  us  the  bed  on 
which  his  majesty  slept,  on  his  late  visit  to  Ire- 
land. I  forgot  to  ask,  whether  he  got  sea  sick 
or  not:  it  was  on  the  sea  shore  at  Portsmouth 
that  Canute  gave  or  received  an  useful  lesson 
about  kings.  Spithead  is  just  outside  of  the 
harbor,  and  was  also  covered  with  ships. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  we  returned.  The 
water  was  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  as  bright:  a 
single  golden  line  shot  from  the  bow  of  our  boat 
and  followed  us,  still  bright  and  glittering,  some 
distance  astern.  As  the  oars  were  lifted  up, 
each  seemed  to  drop  a  treasure  of  gems:  and  the 
miser  counts  not  his  hoarded  wealth  with  half 
the  satisfaction  as  that,  with  which  I  looked  up- 
on mine  in  sea,  sky  and  air,  that  night. 

"  For  me,  all  around,  all  nature's  stores  combine, 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine." 

MANOEUVRES  OF  A  SQUADRON. 

From  Jones's  Sketches. 
Sailing  in  squadron  is  a  pleasant  thing,  for  a 
while,  at  least.  The  operations  are  all  on  a 
grand  scale ;  and  some  of  them  are  very  beauti- 
ful. Will  you  have  a  specimen'?  We  will  sup- 
pose, then,  a  fine  morning,  after  a  wet  day  ;  and 
there  are  many  such  days  here,  I  find.  Suppose 
yourself  looking  at  the  ships,  black,  silent  mass- 
es, without  signs  of  life  about  them,  except  a 
sentinel  or  two  pacing  to  and  fro.  All  at  once, 
a  few  little  flags,  are  run  up  at  the  stern  of  the 
Commodore's  s+wp,  as  if  by  magic;  for  no  one 
is  seen,  to  produce  this  effect.  Soon  after,  a 
single  one  ascends,  in  like  manner,  to  the  mast 
head  of  each  of  the  other  ships ;  and  then  all  pass 
down  again.  A  shrill  whistle,  and  a  cry,  are 
now  heard;  but  still  there  is  no  motion;  and  no 
sign  of  any;  except  a  hat,  here  and  there,  ap- 
pearing just  above  the  bulwarks.  So  it  remains 
a  few  minutes;  and  then,  as  the  trumpets  sound, 
the  shrouds  become  in  a  moment  alive  with  men. 
They  pass  rapidly  to  the  tops;  and  all  is  silence 
again.  Another  sound;  and  the  ringing  is  again 
darkened  with  men,  new  sets  pacing  up,  and 
those  in  the  tops  ascending  to  the  highest  spar*. 
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tltey  throw  themselves  out  upon  the  yards,  and  a 
busy  scene  ensues;  but  all  settles  again  into  in- 
activity. And  then,  at  the  words  "  let  fall,"  the 
ships  simultaneously,  and  in  a  moment,  drop  their 
thousand  fulds  &f  canvass;  the  ensign  is  run  up, 
and  the  pendant  throws  itself  open  to  the  breeze. 
What  1  have  described,  is,  loosing  sails  to  dry, 
an  operation  we  frequently  have,  and  always  a 
beautiful  one:  it  is  usually  performed  at  nine 
o'clock;  the  time,  at  this  season,  for  hoisting 
the  colors.     There  are  many  such  scenes. 


THE  PRODIGAL. 

From  Jones's  Sketches. 

I  had  the  following  anecdote  from  Mr.  Grego- 
ry: it  will  stand  for  the  history  of  many  of  them. 
"  When  I  was  a  lad,"  said  Mr.  G.  "I  was  pre- 
paring for  college  at  F ,  in  my  native  state. 

Among  the  scholars,  was  a  boy,  from  New  York, 
an  orphan,  but  very  wealthy,  and  so  a  nabob 
among  us.  His  uncle  used  to  visit  him,  in  a 
coach  and  four,  and  he  was  the  envy  of  us  all. 
I  changed  my  mind  for  the  sea,  and  left  him. 
Many  years  after,  I  had  been  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean station,  and  was  sent  home,  in  command 
of  one  of  the  smaller  vessels.  She  carried  back 
many  seamen,  whose  times  were  about  expiring; 
and,  on  this  account,  1  was  less  strict  with  them, 
than  usual.  But  there  was  one  man,  who  tried 
my  patience  hard,  and  at  last,  exhausted  it.  I 
determined  to  make  him  an  example,  and  had 
all  hands  called,  to  witness  punishment:  he  was 
stripped  and  bound,  when  he  turned  to  me: 
1  Mr.  Gregory,'  he  said,  •  don't  you  know  mel  ' 
I  found  it  was  my  old  playmate.  He  had  enter- 
ed college;  was  dismissed;  squandered  his  for- 
tune, and  was  ending  as  I  saw  him." 

A  national  ship  is,  after  all,  a  good  place  for 
such  men :  their  case  is  at  best  nearly  a  hopeless 
one,  and  the  severe  discipline  of  a  man  of  war, 
may  restore  a  healthy  character  to  the  individual. 
He  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  near  so  much  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  of  spirituous  liquor. 
His  grog  is  served  regularly,  it  is  true;  but  not 
in  large  quantities-:  he  can  get  no  more;  and 
many  a  face  looks  healthy,  in  such  a  ship,  that, 
on  shore,  would  be  red  and  bloated.  This  will 
be  a  new  view  of  a  sailor's  life  to  you,  but  it  is 
a  true  one.  Drunken  and  disorderly  as  they  are 
on  shore,  there  is  little  of  it  in  the  ship,  if  we 
consider  the  number  of  men  onboard,  how  gath- 
ered, and  with  what  habits. 

SAILORS  ON  SHORE. 

From  Jones's  Sketches. 
I  must  be  brief  with  events  on  board.  On 
the  3d,  we  commenced  sending  the  men  ashore, 
in  parties  of  about  fifty  each,  with  permission  to 
stay  a  few  days,  and  a  proper  sum  of  money  to 
spend.  They  go;  fall  into  all  manner  of  dissi- 
pation; get  drunk;  are  plundered;  sell  some  of 
their  clothes,  for  more  drink;  quarrel  with  the 
soldiers;  come  back  with  blackened  eyes;  cut 
all  kinds  of  antics ;   become  rude  and  noisy  ;    are 


thrown  into  the  brig;  have  the  horrors,  and  then- 
go  about  their  work.  They  are  suffered  to  go 
ashore,  only  three  or  four  times  a  year;  and  this 
is  the  usual  history  of  their  visit.  **  I  sailed 
once  with  a  man,"  said  lieutenant  S.  to  me,  one 
day,  "  who  never  went  ashore,  without  going 
straight  to  a  taVern,  and  drinking  himself  past 
feeling,  immediately:  the  next  day,  he  was  al-j 
ways  found  in' a  ditch,  stripped  of  everything.1 
He  would  come  on  board,  naked;  march  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  and  report  himself.  I  asked 
him,  at  last,  what  pleasure  he  had  in  making  his 
belly  a  puncheon,  in  that  way:  why,  he  answer- 
ed, there  was  no  pleasure,  only  he  was  used  to 
it.  So  I  proposed,  that  he  should  at  least  save 
his  clothes;  and  told  him  that,  if  at  such  times, 
he  would  be  contented  aboard,  he  should  have  as 
much  liquor  as  he  wanted:  to  which  he  agreed. 
Regularly  then,  as  his  turn  for  shore  came,  a 
bottle  of  liquor  was  given  him:  he  would  sit 
down  on  the  deck,  drink,  and  sing,  and  drink; 
and  then  sink  down  all  in  a  heap:  after  a  while, 
he  would  recover,  and  would  then  go,  and  report 
himself  to  the  deck  officer,  as  having  returned. 
All  the  rest  of  the  cruise,  he  never  set  foot  on 
shore,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied." 

MEETING  OF  TURKISH  AND  AMERI- 
CAN FLEETS. 
.  From  Jones's  Skztclws. 
I  was  afraid,  yesterday,  we  were  going  to  have 
our  visit  spoiled  altogether.  We  had  been  cal- 
culating on  having  our  4th  of  July  dinner  in  the 
palace  of  Priam;  and  were  waiting  for  the  sig- 
nal, "  communication  with  the  shore;  "  when, 
looking  Northward,  we  saw  the  even  horizon 
broken  by  a  few  objects,  small  and  dim,  yet,  to 
a  sailor's  eye,  sufficiently  intelligible.  Others 
succeeded,  and  then  others,  and  then  the  whole 
horizon  was  covered  with  them,  the  foremost  now 
coming  into  full  view,  and  displaying  the  outlines 
of  large  men  of  war.  It  was  the  Turkish  fleet, 
just  from  the  Dardanelles,  breathing  ruin  and 
(  utrage  to  the  Greeks;  still  it  was  a  beautiful 
sight.  They  first  ran  out  into  the  sea,  and,  then 
changing  their  course,  bore  right  down  upon  us; 
the  foremost,  as  she  approached,  showing  herself 
a  seventy-four,  with  the  Commodore's  flag;  the 
next  a  large  frigate,  and  the  rest  sloops  and  fri- 
gates all  of  the  first  class,  a  few  schooners  ex- 
cepted. A  midshipman  now  reported  that  the 
North  Carolina  had  beaten  to  quarters;  our 
drums  were  ordered  up;  a  short  tapping  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  the  words  "to  quarters,  to 
quarters,  to  quarters,  to  quarters,"  could  almost 
be  heard  ;  and  when  the  music,  which,  at  first, 
was  rather  slow,  had  quickened,  until  only  a  roll 
could  be  heard,  every  man  was  in  his  place,  and 

ready  for  battle.      I  except  the  Purser,  A , 

and  myself,  who  risked  being  sent  below,  for  the 
sake  of  the  interest  of  the  scene.  One  of  bust- 
ling alacrity  succeeded:  divisions  were  reported, 
and  then  preparations  were  made  for  fight:  gun 
tackle  was  thrown  loose;  shot  racks  filled; 
matches  placed  by  the  guns ;  cutlasses  and  board- 
ing caj>c  brought  on  deck  ;   pikes  prepared;    can- 
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•nade  slides  greased;  cartridge  boxes  buckled 
©n ;  grape  passed  up ;  and  all  being  in  readiness, 
the  bustle  was  succeeded  by  an  almost  painful  si- 
lence. Not  a  sound  was  heard,  except  the  oc- 
casional tread  of  the  first  lieutenant,  or  a  low 
order  to  an  officer.  Thus  we  awaited  them. 
On  they  came,  in  gallant  style:  the  flag  ship  still 
led  the  van :  she  had  just  passed  the  North  Caro- 
lina, when  a  volume  of  smoke  shot  from  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  thunder  of  one  of  her  fortytwo'3  suc- 
ceeded. Another  followed,  and  another;  the 
firing  soon  passed  through  the  squadron,  and  was 
promptly  returned  by  the  Turk. — But  do  not  be 
frightened:  we  had  no  battle,  and  did  not  expect 
one,  though  it  was  within  the  range  of  possibil- 
ities. The  preparation  was  only  what  is  usual, 
when  a  large  naval  force  approaches;  and  is 
made,  in  some  of  our  ships,  whenever  they  meet 
even  a  merchant.  The  firing  was  no  more  than 
our  4th  of  July  salute,  given  at  noon,  our  usual 
time;  which  the  Turk,  mistaking  for  himself, 
returned,  highly  tickled,  no  doubt,  to  find  him- 
self saluted  by  the  whole  American  squadron. 
They  continued  passing  us  most  of  the  day:  one 
poor  fellow  ran  his  frigate  on  some  rocks,  in  the 
channel:  he  crowded  sail  at  first,  but  that  would 
not  do :  the  ship  laid  some  time,  undor  the  action 
of  a  heavy  sea;  and,  as  soon  as  she  got  off,  was 
carried  over  to  Tenedos,  and  anchored.  It  ap- 
peared to  disconcert  the  rest:  signals  were  ex- 
changed; they  hove  to,  and  finally  anchored, 
under  the  lee  of  the  island.  During  the  after- 
noon, Commodore  Rodgers  sent  the  schooner 
down,  with  some  of  his  officers,  to  communicate 
with  them.  They  were  twentyfive  in  all:  two 
ships  of  the  line,  seven  or  eight  frigates,  two 
schooners,  the  remainder  sloops;  all  good  look- 
ing vessels. 

THE   FRIGATE    CONSTITUTION    IN   A 
GALE  OF  WIND. 

From  Jones's  Sketches. 
On  Friday,  the  green  shores  of  Sicily  came  in 
view;  but  the  breeze  was  light,  and  our  progress 
a  slow  one.  On  Saturday,  it  left  us  altogether, 
and,  when  I  turned  in  at  night,  the  sea  was  smooth 
and  bright  as  a  mirror;  the  vast  firmament  seem- 
ed to  descend  below  us;  the  ship  appeared  to  be 
suspended  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  sphere, 
and  if  I  may  say  so,  one  felt  in  awe  and  silence 
the  majesty  of  space.  The  sails  hung  idly  by 
the  mast,  and  the  officers'  tread  along  the  deck 
was  the  only  sound  heard.  So  I  left  them. 
About  midnight,  1  was  awakened  by  a  heavy 
swing  of  my  cot,  succeeded  by  a  sudden  dash  to 
the  other  side :  the  water  was  pouring  into  our 
r.oom,  and  I  could  hear  its  rush  across  the  upper 
decks,  where  all  was  noise  and  rapid  motion. 
I  hurried  on  my  clothes  and  ran  up:  the  gun 
deck  was  clear;  hammocks  had  already  been 
lashed  up  and  stowed;  it  was  lighted  up,  and 
the  lamps  showed  it  flooded  in  its  whole  extent. 
I  ascended  to  the  next:  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  but  I  did  not  feel  it,  so  deeply  absorb- 
ing was  the  scene.  I  wish  I  could  describe  it. 
The  sky  was  in  a   constant  blaze:    the   sea  was 


not  high,  but  the  waves  were  broken,  confused 
and  foaming,  and  taking  from  the  lightning  an 
unnatural  hue.  Above  me  were  the  yards  cov- 
ered with  human  beings,  thrown  by  each  flash 
into  strong  outline,  struggling  hard  to  secure  the 
canvass,  and  to  maintain  their  precarious  foot- 
ing: the  ship  rolled  tremendously.  And  now 
add  the  wild  uproar  of  elements,  the  "  noise  of 
many  waters,"  the  deep  and  constant  roar  of 
winds,  the  cries  of  men  aloft,  the  heavy  and  rapid 
tread  of  those  below,  the  reiterated  commands 
of  officers,  and,  rising  above  all  this,  the  firm  and 
composed  orders  of  the  trumpet ;  and  then  add  to 
this  the  heavy  rolling  of  thunder,  at  times,  drown- 
ing all  these  sounds.  The  first  lieutenant  had 
the  deck ;  he  had  sprung  to  it  at  the  first  alarm, 
and  seizing  the  trumpet,  had  called  for  Black, 
his  favorite  helmsman.  The  ship  was  soon  under 
snug  sail,  and  now  dashed  onward  at  a  furious 
rate,  giving  to  the  gale  a  yet  wilder  character. 
All  at  once,  a  rocky  island  seemed  to  start  up 
from  the  waters,  but  the  next  broad  flash  showed 
a  good  offing,  and  we  were  safe ;  when  suddenly 
came  a  loud  shout  from  the  forecastle,  "  a  sail 
on  the  starboard  bow,  sir,"  and  then  another, 
"  a  sail  close  on  the  larboard  bow,  sir."  I  trem- 
bled then ;  not  for  ourselves,  for  we  should  have 
gone  over  them,  and  have  scarcely  felt  the  shock, 
but  for  the  poor  wretches,  whom  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  save.  The  helm  was  put 
hard  down;  we  shot  by,  and  I  again  breathed 
freely,  when  some  one  bade  me  look  up  to  our 
spars.  I  did  so,  and  found  every  upper  yard  arm 
and  mast  head  tipped  with  lightning.  Each 
blaze  was  twice  as  large  as  that  of  a  candle,  and 
thus  we  flew  on  with  the  elements  of  destruction 
playing  above  our  heads. 

In  about  thirty  minutes,  the  wind,  which  was 
from  the  S.  W.  changed  suddenly  to  the  S.  E. 
and  became  as  hot  as  air  from  the  mouth  of  an 
oven:  it  was  the  Sirocco,  and,  I  was  told  after- 
wards by  those  most  about  the  deck,  brought 
with  it  a  quantity  of  fine  sand.  We  were  then 
a  few  miles  from  Maratimo,  sixtysix  from  Cape 
Bon,  the  nearest  African  shore,  and  three  hun- 
dred from  the  nearest  land  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  It  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  was  a 
stiff,  smacking  breeze,  but  not  near  so  strong  as 
the  one  that  had  preceded  it. 

A  similar  electric  phenomenon  occurred  to  the 
ship  in  which  Castor  and  Pollux  sailed,  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition;  only  the  light  appeared 
on  the  caps  of  the  two  heroes:  the  storm  sub- 
sided, and  they  were  received  as  patrons  of  sail- 
ors. Hence  the  ancient  medals  represent  them 
each  with  a  star  or  flame  of  fire  at  the  apex  of 
his  cap.  In  this  way  too,  we  may  account  for 
the  story,  that  they  often  appeared  to  sailors  in 
distress,  and  also  to  the  Roman  armies,  leading 
them  to  victory.  The  latter  was  nothing  more 
than  the  electric  fluid  on  their  spears.  1  recol- 
lect hearing  Professor  Silliman,  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  relate  a  case  nearly  similar,  of  the  late 
Mr.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven.  He  was  riding 
on  horseback,  near  East  Rock  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  town,  during  a  night  thunder-storm  of  great 
severity,  and  was  astonished  to  find,  all  at  onc«, 
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his  horse's  ears  tipped  with  fire:  he  alighted, 
but  now  discovered  the  same  phenomenon  at  the 
end  of  his  whip,  stirrups,  and  every  prominent 
object.  His  own  person,  and  that  of  an  atten- 
dant, were  tipped  in  the  same  manner.  Similar 
appearances,  probably  suggested  to  Virgil,  the 
fiction  of  the  flame  about  Ascanius'  head,  the 
night  Troy  was  burnt. 

Our  sailors  call  them  complaisants,  a  word 
corrupted  from  Corpo  Santo,  their  Italian  name. 
I  went  among  them  yesterday,  to  discover  whe- 
ther such  appearances  were  common,  and  began 
with  a  group  of  old  quarter-masters:  most  of 
them  had  followed  the  sea  from  their  youth.  I 
found  each  had  seen  them  three  or  four  times  be- 
fore, and  that  they  occur  most  frequently  among 
the  West  Indies.  They  tell  me,  they  often  ap- 
pear on  the  lower  yards  first,  and  ascend  as  the 
storm  abates.  "  Well,"  I  asked,  "  what  do 
you  think  they  are!  "  They  shook  their  heads 
— it  was  a  hard  question.  At  last  one  spoke 
very  seriously;  "  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  what  I  think 
they  are:  they  are  foul  air,  that  the  wind  rolls 
together  into  a  lump:  it  gets  a  little  lightning  in 
it,  and  sticks  fast  on  the  yards." 

Yesterday  we  had  a  strong  wind  and  a  rough 
sea  all  day:  another  squall  threatened  as  evening- 
drew  round:  the  sea  was  wild  and  foaming;  the 
waves  came  rolling  on  as  if  eager  to  overwhelm 
us:  the  clouds  rose  like  dark  walls  on  the  hori- 
zon, appearing  to  shut  us  up  forever  to  the  treach- 
erous element,  while  a  broad  heavy  mass  rolled 
on,  over  head,  "  noctem  hiememque  ferens." 
Nothing  else  could  be  seen,  except  the  North 
Carolina  an  indistinct  mass,  several  miles  dis- 
tant. She  too  faded  and  became  a  misty  speck, 
but  the  usual  light  was  raised  at  her  mizen-top, 
to  govern  our  course.  But  this  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  nothing  could  be  seen  ;  we  answered 
its  disappearance  by  raising  a  light  to  our  fore- 
mast head:  all  looked  in  her  direction,  when 
suddenly  another  light  appeared,  a  mere  point 
in  the  distance:  it  spread,  and  brightened,  and 
then  shot  up,  so  as  tb  lighten  the  whole  stern  and 
sails.  It  sunk,  and  was  succeeded  by  another, 
and  this  by  another  similar  one;  then  was  dark- 
ness a  moment,  and  next  followed  three  succes- 
sive flashes.  We  lowered  our  lantern;  her  mi- 
zen  light  again  appeared,  and  all  hands  were 
called  to  execute  the  order.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  introduced  to  you  a  night  signal: 
we  had  two  on  Saturday  night  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm :  their  effect,  in  rough  or  calm  weather, 
is  always  very  fine. 

The  gale  came  on  soon  after;  it  brought  one 
complaisant,  and  this  appeared  at  our  mizen 
royal-mast  head:  each  of  our  masts  has  a  chain 
conductor;  the  lower  part  is  kept  up  in  calm 
weather,  but  let  down  into  the  water  whenever 
appearances  are  suspicious. 

THE  FRIGATE    CONSTITUTION   AT   SALAMIS. 

"  Pronounce  what,  shore,  what  sea  is  this, 
"  The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis." 

We  left  Egina  this  morning,  and  passing  by 
the  Piraeus  have  anchored  just  North  of  the  little 


island  of  Psyttalion,  and  on  the  spot  where  the 
Greek  and  Persian  ships  met  in  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Salamis.  The  Acropolis  is  in  sight,  a 
beautiful  object,  though  more  than  seven  miles 
distant:  the  marbles  on  its  summit,  were  shining 
bright  in  the  sun,  this  afternoon,  and  among 
them,  ever  and  anon,  rose  clouds  of  white  smoke, 
followed  by  the  roar  of  heavy  artillery.  We  can 
also  trace  the  Greek  entrenchments  on  the  Phale- 
rus,  and  the  lines  of  some  Turkish  redoubts, 
North  of  the  plain.  It  is  a  state  of  things  most 
of  us  never  looked  on  before,  and  we  regard  it 
with  the  keenest  interest. 

There  are  nine  men  of  war,  English,  French, 
and  Austrian,  around  us,  watching  the  course  of 
events.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  our  ship  as 
she  anchored  among  them,  this  afternoon.  Com- 
ing to  anchor,  is  always  an  interesting  operation, 
and  always  greatly  enjoyed;  for  hearts  then  beat 
high,  with  the  hope  of  shore  again;  and,  gen- 
erally, we  have  new  scenes  close  around  us.  If 
it  is  in  a  frequented  place,  the  men  are  always 
ordered  to  clean  themselves  and  dress;  mats  are 
taken  from  the  rigging;  every  rope  is  carefully 
adjusted,  and  the  ship  is  made  to  look  as  neat 
as  possible.  The  character  of  a  vessel  and  of 
her  officers,  depends  much  on  the  skill  and  ex- 
pedition with  which  this  manoeuvre  is  performed ; 
for  she  is  then  closely  watched,  and  every  evolu- 
tion noted.  The  idea,  that  all  eyes  are  upon 
you,  gives  a  touch  of  the  sublime,  at  least,  gives 
a  deep  interest  to  the  occasion.  The  ship  seems 
to  swell  out  in  her  dimensions ;  every  event  takes 
importance,  and  landsman  as  I  am,  I  have  learnt 
to  be  a  critic,  and  detect  the  least  impropriety, 
at  such  times.  Then,  no  one  dares  show  him- 
self: if  the  men  stoop  to  peep  through  a  port, 
they  are  driven  away;  if  an  officer  steps  on  a 
gun  carriage,  he  first  gets  a  cross  look,  and  then 
a  message  to  come  down.  So  we  glide  on  in 
deep  silence,  broken  only  at  intervals,  by  the. 
lead-men's  cries — "by  t-h-e  m-a-r-k,  ten;" 
"bet-h-e  d-e-e-p,  nine;"  "  quar-t-e-r  1-e-s-s, 
nine."  The  first  lieutenant  has  the  trumpet,  but 
it  is  not  used;  officers  stand  near  him,  to  carry 
his  orders  to  every  part  of  the  ship:  you  catch 
the  infection,  and  words  of  pleasure  or  surprise 
are  in  low  tones:  you  tread  softly,  and  a  spell 
seems  to  be  on  the  ship.  But  all  at  once,  the 
trumpet  is  used  again;  "  stand  by  the  larboard 
anchor,"  is  thundered  along  the  deck;  "let  go 
the  larboard  anchor;  "  and  a  heavy  plunge  is 
the  reply.  The  men  now  gather  thick  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  shrouds,  the  foremost  with 
hands  and  feet  on  the  ladder,  ready  for  a  spring; 
and,  at  the  order,  follows  one  of  those  scenes  of 
fearlessness,  activity  and  skill,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. There  is  a  contest  between  the  yards- 
men,  who  shall  do  his  work  soonest  and  best,  and 
where  this  is  wanting,  the  boatswain's  colt  sup- 
plies the  lack.  There  is  no  coloring  in  all  this: 
it  does  not  near  do  justice  to  the  incidents  to-day; 
for  the  other  ships  were  close  around  us,  and  even 
the  first  lieutenant  gave  his  orders  to  the  officers, 
in  a  low  voice. 

The  Cambrian,  Commodore  Hamilton's  ship, 
is  among  them:  our  band  and  theirs,  were  on 
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deck  in  the  evening:  the  English  gave  us,  "  Hail 
Columbia,"  and  we  answered  with,  "  God  save 
the  King:"  they  returned  "  Yankee  Doodle," 
and  our  music  replied  in  a  Scottish  air.  I  have 
a  word  to  say  about  Yankee.  Doodle:  it  is  a  tol- 
erably good  tune,  when  played  slowly  and  well, 
as  our  band  plays  it;  but  rattle  off,  as  it  was  on 
board  their  ship,  this  evening,  1  am  sure  it  must 
have  produced  a  general  laugh  there,  as  it  did 
with  us.  To  me,  at  least,  it  produced  mortifi- 
cation, also.  You  know,  probably,  how  we  come 
by  this  tune  as  a  national  air:  the  English  play- 
ed it  in  the  revolutionary  war,  in  ridicule,  and 
we  adopted  it  in  earnest,  making  good  use  of  it, 
too.  It  is  a  lively,  cheerful  tune,  but  vulgar; 
and  not  befitting  the  dignity  of  a  national  air. 
It  ought  to  be  expunged.  Another  may  easily 
be  formed:  "the  star-spangled  banner"  would 
make  a  good  one;  if  not,  "Hail  Columbia" 
will  do  alone,  or  others  maybe  found;  but  let 
us  get  rid  of  Yankee  doodle  doodle  do,  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  English,  French  and  Dutch 
national  airs,  are  some  of  the  finest  music  I  have 
ever  heard. 

Jones's  Sketches  of  Naval  Life. 


ADVENTURES  WITH  ROBBERS. 
From  SlydeWs    Year  in  Spain. 

One  morning,  a  knocking  at  the  courtyard 
gate  announced  the  arrival  of  the  courier  from 
Tortosa,  for  whom  we  were  waiting  to  recom- 
mence our  journey.  This  noise  was  succeeded 
by  the  voices  of  the  stablemen,  and  jingling  of 
bells,  as  the  mules  were  brought  out  and  attached 
to  the  diligence;  and  very  soon  after,  all  further 
idea  of  sleep  was  banished  by  the  mayoral  with 
a  lamp  in  his  hand,  putting  his  head  and  red  cap 
inside  of  the  door,  and  shouting  long  and  loudly, 
"  Arriba  \  arriba  !  scniores!  ya  vamos," 
or  "  Up!  up  and  away,  sirs  !"  In  a  few  minutes 
■we  had  drawn  on  our  clothes,  swallowed  the 
chocolate  with  which  the  maid  was  waiting  in 
the  outer  apartment,  and  taken  our  seats  as  be- 
fore. The  mayoral  placed  himself  on  the  box, 
and  a  young  Catalan,  our  postillion,  taking  the 
leading  mule  by  the  head,  guided  it  out  of  the 
court,  and  continued  to  run  beside  it  until  we 
were  completely  clear  of  Amposta,  and  on  the 
highroad  to  Valencia;  then  releasing  the  im- 
patient animal,  he  bestowed  the  customary  lash 
on  it,  and  on  each  of  its  followers,  and  vaulted 
to  the  station  of  his  companion.  The  mayoral 
relinquished  the  reins  to  the  lad,  whom  he  called 
Pepito,  which  is  a  diminutive  of  Pepe  or  Jose, 
and  is  expressive  of  affection.  This  Pepito  was 
even  more  lively  and  active  than  is  common  with 
those  of  his  age  and  stirring  occupation;  and 
.when  he  had  taken  the  reins,  as  the  mayoral 
rolled  himself  up  in  blankets  and  prepared  for  a 
nap,  he  spoke  inspiringly  to  the  mules,  and  crack- 
ed hia  whip,  as  if  satisfied  and  happy.  Poor  fel- 
low ! — I  remember  these  little  circumstances  the 
better  from  the  fate  which  afterwards  befell  him. 

Before  we  had  been  an  hour  without  the  bar- 
rier of  Amposta,  our  mayoral  had  yielded  to  the 


drowsiness  occasioned  by  two  sleepless  nightly 
and  was  snoring  audibly  as  he  leaned  his  head 
against  the  window  in  front  of  me.  Pepito,  too, 
had  wearied  of  his  own  gaity,  and  ceasing  to  en- 
courage the  mules  with  whip  and  voice,  allowed 
them  to  trot  onward  in  the  middle  of  the  road  at 
their  own  gait.  Beside  me,  on  the  right,  was  a 
young  man  whom  I  had  known  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  priesthood,  by  a  narrow  stock  of  black 
silk  with  violet  stripes,  which  he  wore  about  his 
neck,  in  addition  to  the  common  garb  of  the  stu- 
dent. Though  there  were  in  the  party  several 
other  aspirants  to  the  sacred  office,  he  alone  was 
moping  and  reserved ;  indeed  he  seemed  to  have 
put  on  in  anticipation,  that  cloak  of  gravity, 
which,  as  it  is  in  the  Spanish  church  the  surest 
road  to  honors  and  preferment,  is  also  the  closest 
covering  for  an  irregular  life.  Though  we  were 
alone  together  in  the  cabriolet,  we  had  scarce 
exchanged  a  dozen  words  since  leaving  Tarra- 
gona; and  now  he  too  was  motionless  in  his  cor- 
ner, either  wrapt  in  pious  abstraction  from  the 
cares  of  this  world,  or  buried  in  the  more  mun- 
dane forgetfulness  of  sleep.  Thus  powerfully  in- 
vited by  the  example  of  those  who  were  near  me, 
I  caught  the  drowsy  infection,  and  having  nes- 
tled snugly  into  my  corner,  soon  lost  entirely  the 
realities  of  existence  in  that  mysterious  state 
which  Providence  has  provided  as  a  cure  for 
every  ill. 

As  the  thoughts  of  a  man  when  alone  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  without  any  outward  objects  to  attract 
his  attention,  are  apt  to  do,  mine  before  I  fell 
asleep  had  wandered  back  to  a  home  from  which 
|  I  had  been  some  time  absent,  and  which,  in  con- 
tradiction to  every  other  law  of  attraction,  is 
ever  found  to  draw  us  more  powerfully  the  fur- 
ther we  recede.  These  waking  reflections  pass- 
ed insensibly  into  sleeping  dreams,  and  I  soon 
realized  what  before  1  had  only  hoped ;  for,  if 
it  be  true  that  men  easily  believe  whatever  they 
anxiously  desire,  how  much  more  is  this  the  case 
when  sleep  has  taken  the  place  of  sensibility. 
Thus  I  was  suddenly  transported  some  thousands 
j  of  miles  nearer  home,  and  having  connected  what 
was  real  in  my  situation  with  what  was  only 
fanciful,  I  believed  that  I  was  on  the  last  stage 
of  my  journey  towards  my  native  city. 

This  pleasing  deception  had  not  lasted  long, 
when  the  noise  of  the  hoofs  and  bells  of  our  mules, 
and  the  clattering  of  the  wheels  were  silenced. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  diligence  ceasing  as 
suddenly,  and  my  body,  which  it  had  kept  snug 
in  the  corner,  still  retaining  its  momentum,  was 
thrown  forward  with  my  head  against  the  pannel. 
I  was  not  awake;  but  as  if  loth  to  relinquish 
so  pleasing  a  dream,  I  at  first  fancied  myself  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  my  journey.  The  delusion 
was  but  momentary.  There  were  voices  with- 
out, speaking  in  accents  of  violence,  and  whose 
idiom  was  not  of  my  country.  I  now  raised 
myself  erect  on  my  seat,  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  di- 
rected them  out  of  the  windows. 

By- the  light  of  a  lantern  that  blazed  from  the 
top  of  the  diligence,  I  could  discover  that  thii 
part  of  the  road  was  skirled  by  olive  trees,  and 
that  the  mules,  having  come  in  contact  with  some 
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obstacle  to  their  progress,  had  been  curtailed 
of  their  open  column,  and  brought  together  into 
a  close  huddle,  where  they  stood  as  if  afraid  to 
move,  with  pricked  ears  and  frightened,  gazing 
upon  each  other  in  dumb  wonder  at  the  unaccus- 
tomed interruption.  A  single  glance  to  the  right 
hand  gave  a  clue  to  unravel  the  mystery.  Just 
beside  the  fore  wheel  of  the  diligence  stood  a 
man  dressed  in  that  wild  garb  of  Valencia  which 
I  had  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Amposta.  His 
red  cap  was  drawn  closely  over  his  forehead, 
reaching  far  down  the  back,  and  his  striped 
manta,  instead  of  being  rolled  round  him,  hung 
unembarrassed  from  one  shoulder.  Whilst  his 
left  leg  was  thrown  forward  in  preparation,  a 
musket  was  levelled  in  his  hands,  along  the  bar- 
rel of  which  his  eye  glared  fiercely  upon  the  vis- 
age of  the  conductor.  On  the  other  side,  the 
scene  was  somewhat  different.  Pepe  being 
awake  when  the  interruption  took  place,  was  at 
once  sensible  of  its  nature.  He  had  abandoned 
the  reins,  and  jumped  from  his  seat  to  the  road 
6ide,  intending  to  escape  among  the  trees.  Un- 
naPPy  youth,  that  he  should  not  have  accom- 
plished his  purpose  !  He  was  met  by  the  muzzle 
of  a  musket  when  he  had  scarce  touched  the 
ground,  and  a  third  rulfian  appearing  at  the  same 
moment  from  the  treacherous  concealment  of  the 
tree  towards  which  he  started,  he  was  effectually 
taken  and  brought  round  into  the  road,  where  he 
was  made  to  stretch  himself  out  upon  his  face, 
as  had  already  been  done  with  the  conductor. 

I  could  now  distinctly  hear  one  of  the  robbers 
— for  such  they  were — inquire  in  Spanish  of  the 
mayoral  as  to  the  number  of  passengers  he  had 
brought ;  if  any  were  armed ;  whether  there  was 
any  money  in  the  diligence;  and  then,  as  a  con- 
clusion to  the  interrogatory,  demanding  "  La 
bolsa  !  "  in  a  more  angry  tone.  The  poor  fel- 
low did  as  he  was  told.  He  raised  himself  high 
enough  to  draw  a  large  leathern  purse  from  an 
inner  pocket,  and,  stretching  his  hand  upward 
to  deliver  it,  he  said,  "  Tomausted  caballero, 
pero  no  me  quita  usted  la  vida  !  "  or,  "  Take 
it,  sir,  but  leave  my  life  !  "  Such,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  robber's  intention.  He  went 
to  the  road  side,  and  bringing  a  stone  from  a 
large  heap  which  had  been  collected  to  be  bro- 
ken and  thrown  on  the  road,  he  fell  to  beating 
the  mayoral  upon  the  head  with  it.  The  unhap- 
py man,  when  thus  assailed,  sent  forth  the  most 
piteous  cries  for  misericordia  and  piedad  ;  he 
invoked  the  interposition  of  Jesu  Christo,  San- 
tiago Apostoly  Martir,  La  Virgen  del  Pi- 
lar, and  all  those  sainted  names,  which,  being 
accustomed  himself  to  hear  pronounced  with 
awful  reverence,  were  most  likely  to  prove  effi- 
cacious in  arresting  the  fury  of  his  assassin. 
But  he  might  as  well  have  asked  pity  of  the  stone 
that  smote  him,  as  of  the  wretch  to  whose  fell 
fury  it  had  furnished  a  weapon.  He  struck  and 
struck  again,  until  becoming  at  length  more  ear- 
nest in  the  task,  he  laid  his  musket  beside  him, 
and  worked  with  both  hands  upon  his  victim. 
The  cries  for  pity  which  blows  had  first  excited, 
blows  at  length  quelled.  They  had  gradually 
increased  with  the  suffering  to  the  most  terrible 


shrieks,  and  when  this  became  too  strong  to  bear, 
it  worked  its  own  cure.  The  shrieks  declined 
into  low  and  inarticulate  moans,  which,  with  a 
deep  drawn  and  agonized  gasp  for  breath  and 
an  occasional  convulsion,  alone  remained  to  show 
that  the  vital  principle  had  not  yet  departed. 

It  fared  no  better,  nay,  even  worse  with  Pepe, 
though  instead  of  the  cries  for  pity  which  had 
availed  the  mayoral  so  little,  he  uttered  nothing 
but  low  moans  that  died  away  in  the  dust  beneath 
him.  One  might  have  thought  that  the  youthful 
appearance  of  the  lad  would  have  ensured  him 
compassion.  But  the  case  was  different.  The 
robbers  were  doubtless  of  Amposta,  and  being 
acquainted  with  him,  dreaded  recognition;  so 
that  what  in  almost  any  situation  in  the  world 
would  have  formed  a  claim  to  kindness,  was 
here  his  greatest  misfortune.  When  both  the 
victims  had  been  rendered  insensible,  there  was 
a  short  pause,  and  a  consultation  followed  in  a 
low  tone  between  the  ruffians ;  and  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  further  plans  which  had 
been  concerted  between  them.  The  first  went 
round  to  the  left  side  of  the  diligence,  and  having 
unhooked  the  iron  shoe  and  placed  it  under  the 
wheel  as  an  additional  security  against  escape, 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  interior,  and  mounting 
on  the  steps,  I  could  hear  him  distinctly  uttering 
a  terrible  threat  in  Spanish,  and  demanding  an 
ounce  of  gold  from  each  of  the  passengers.  This 
was  answered  by  an  expostulation  from  the  Va- 
lencian  storekeeper,  who  said  that  they  had  not 
so  much  money,  but  what  they  had  would  be  given 
willingly.  There  was  then  a  jingling  of  purses, 
some  pieces  dropping  on  the  floor  in  the  hurry 
and  agitation  of  the  moment.  Having  remained 
a  moment  in  the  door  of  the  interior,  he  did  not 
come  to  the  cabriolet,  but  passed  at  once  to  the 
rotunda.  Here  he  used  greater  caution,  doubt- 
less from  having  seen  the  evening  before  at  Am- 
posta that  it  contained  no  women,  but  six  young 
students  who  were  all  stout  fellows.  They  were 
made  to  come  down,  one  by  one,  from  their  strong 
hold,  deliver  their  money  and  watches,  and  then 
lie  down  flat  upon  their  faces  in  the  road. 

Meanwhile,  the  second  robber,  after  consulting 
with  his  companion,  had  returned  to  the  spot 
where  the  zagal  Pepe  lay  rolling  from  side  to  side. 
As  he  went  towards  him  he  drew  a  knife  from 
the  folds  of  his  sash,  and  having  opened  it,  he 
placed  one  of  his  naked  legs  on  either  side  of 
his  victim.  Pushing  aside  the  jacket  of  the  youth, 
he  bent  forward  and  dealt  him  many  blows,  mov- 
ing over  every  part  of  the  body,  as  if  anxious  to 
leave  none  unsaluted.  The  young  priest,  ray 
companion,  shrunk  back  into  his  corner,  and  hid 
his  face  within  his  shivering  finders;  but  my 
own  eyes  seemed  spell-bound,  for  I  could  not. 
withdraw  them  from  the  cruel  spectacle,  and  my 
ears  were  more  sensible  than  ever.  Though  the 
windows  at  the  front  and  sides  were  still  closed, 
I  could  distinctly  hear  each  stroke  of  the  murder- 
ous knife,  as  it  entered  its  victim.  It  was  not 
a  blunt  sound  as  of  a  weapon  that  meets  with 
positive  resistance;  but  a  hollow  hissing  noise 
as  if  the  household  implement,  made  to  part  the 
bread  of  peace,  performed  unwillingly  its  task 
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of  treachery.  This  moment  was  the  unhappiest 
of  my  life;  and  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  if 
any  situation  could  be  more  worthy  of  pity  than 
to  die  the  dog's  death  of  poor  Pepe,  it  was  to 
be  compelled  to  witness  his  fate  without  the  pow- 
er to  raise  an  arm  of  interposition. 

Having  completed  the  deed  to  his  satisfaction, 
this  cold-blooded  murderer  came  to  the  door  of 
the  cabriolet,  and  endeavored  to  open  it.  He 
shook  it  violently,  calling  to  us  to  assist  him; 
but  it  had  chanced  hitherto  that  we  had  always 
got  out  on  the  other  side,  and  the  young  priest, 
who  had  never  before  been  in  a  diligence,  thought 
from  the  circumstance  that  there  was  but  one 
door,  and  therefore  answered  the  fellow  that  he 
must  go  to  the  other  side.  On  the  first  arrival 
of  these  unwelcome  visiters,  I  had  taken  a  val- 
uable watch  which  I  wore,  from  my  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  stowed  it  snugly  in  my  boot;  but 
when  they  fell  to  beating  in  the  heads  of  our 
guides  I  bethought  me  that  the  few  dollars  I  car- 
ried in  my  purse  might  not  satisfy  them,  and  re- 
placed it  again  in  readiness  to  be  delivered  at 
the  shortest  notice.  These  precautions  were, 
however,  unnecessary.  The  third  ruffian,  who 
had  continued  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  diligence 
with  his  musket  in  his  hand,  paused  a  moment 
in  the  road  ahead  of  us,  and  having  placed  his 
head  to  the  ground  as  if  to  listen,  presently  came 
and  spoke  in  an  under  tone  to  his  companions. 
The  conference  was  but  a  short  one.  They  stood 
a  moment  over  the  mayoral  and  struck  his  head 
with  the  butts  of  their  muskets,  whilst  the  fellow 
-who  had  before  used  the  knife  returned  to  make 
a  few  farewell  thrusts,  and  in  another  moment 
they  had  all  disappeared  from  around  us. 

In  consequence  of  the  darkness,  which  was 
only  partially  dispelled  by  the  lantern  which  had 
enabled  me  to  see  what  occurred  so  immediately 
before  me,  we  were  not  at  once  sensible  of  the 
departure  of  the  robbers,  but  continued  near  half 
an  hour  after  their  disappearance,  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  left  us.  The  short  breath- 
ing and  chattering  of  teeth,  lately  so  audible  from 
within  the  interior,  gradually  subsided,  and  were 
succeeded  by  whispers  of  the  females,  and  soon 
after  by  words  pronounced  in  a  louder  tone; 
whilst  our  mutilated  guides  by  groans  and  writh- 
ing gave  evidence  of  returning  animation.  My 
companion  and  I  slowly  let  down  the  windows 
beside  us,  and  having  looked  round  a  while  we 
opened  the  door  and  descended.  The  door  of 
the  interior  stood  open  as  it  had  been  left,  and 
those  within  sat  each  in  his  place  in  anxious 
conversation.  In  the  rear  of  the  coach  was  a 
black  heap  on  the  ground,  which  T  presently  rec- 
ognised for  the  six  students  who  had  occupied 
the  rotunda,  and  who  having  been  made  to  come 
down  one  by  one,  deliver  their  money  and 
watches,  and  then  stretch  themselves  out  in  the 
road  upon  their  faces,  made  the  oddest  figure 
one  can  conceive,  rolled  up  in  their  black  cloaks, 
and  with  their  cocked  hats  of  the  same  solemn 
color,  emerging  at  intervals  from  out  the  heap. 
Ai  we  came  cautiously  towards  them,  they  whis- 
pered among  each  other,  and  then  first  one  lifted 
his  head  to  look   at  us,  and  then  another,  until 


finding  that  we  were  of  the  party,  they  all  row 
at  once  like  a  cloud,  notwithstanding  the  threat 
which  the  robbers  made  to  them  at  their  depart- 
ure, as  we  afterwards  heard,  to  wait  by  the  road 
side  and  shoot  down  the  first  person  who  should 
offer  to  stir.  It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader 
that  if  any  resistance  to  this  bold  and  bloody  deed 
should  have  been  made  at  all,  it  was  by  these  six 
young  men,  who,  being  together  and  furthermore 
acquainted,  might  easily  have  acted  with  con- 
cert, whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  were  as  com- 
pletely separated  as  though  they  had  rode  in  dis- 
tinct vehicles.  But  if  it  be  considered  that  they 
had  been  awakened  suddenly  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  situation,  and  without  any  expectation 
of  such  a  result,  and  that  even  though  they  should 
have  had  courage  and  coolness  to  concert  resist- 
ance upon  so  short  a  notice,  they  were  to  a  man 
unarmed,  it  will  appear  more  natural  that  they 
should  have  acted  precisely  as  they  did. 

Our  first  care,  when  thus  left  to  ourselves,  was 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  for  our  unfortu- 
nate guides.  We  found  them  rolling  over  in  the 
dust  and  moaning  inarticulately,  except,  indeed, 
that  the  conductor  would  occasionally  pronounce 
indistinctly  some  of  those  sainted  names,  whose 
interposition  he  had  in  vain  invoked  in  the  mo- 
ment of  tribulation.  Having  taken  down  the 
light  from  the  top  of  the  coach,  we  found  them 
so  much  disfigured  with  bruises  and  with  blood 
that  recognition  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  finery  of  poor  Pepe,  his  silver  buttons  and 
his  sash  of  silk,  were  scarcely  less  disfigured 
than  his  features.  There  happened  to  be  in  our 
party  a  student  of  medicine,  who  now  took  the 
lead  in  the  Samaritan  office  of  binding  with  pieces 
of  linen  and  pocket  handkerchiefs,  the  wounds 
of  these  unhappy  men,  and  in  placing  under  their 
heads  such  things  as  were  convenient  to  raise 
them  from  the  ground.  While  thus  engaged  we 
heard  the  noise  of  footsteps  in  the  direction  of 
Amposta,  and  shortly  after  a  man  came  up  with 
a  musket  in  his  hand,  and  inquired  the  cause  of 
our  interruption.  Having  learnt  the  truth,  and 
inquired  the  direction  which  we  supposed  the 
robbers  to  have  taken,  he  discharged  his  musket 
towards  it,  and  loaded  and  discharged  again 
several  times  in  rapid  succession.  He  wore  a 
species  of  bastard  uniform,  and  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  resguardo,  or  armed  police,  which  is 
scattered  over  the  country  in  Spain  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling,  and  protection  of  lives  and 
property;  but  its  members,  receiving  an  insuffi- 
cient salary  from  the  government  for  their  sup- 
port, as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  inferior 
servants  of  the  Spanish  crown,  are  obliged  to  in- 
crease their  means  the  best  way  they  can,  and 
are  often  found  leagued  in  practices  which  it  is 
their  business  to  suppress.  It  would  perhaps  be 
bold  to  say  that  this  man  was  either  directly  or 
indirectly  engaged  with  those  who  had  just  robbed 
us;  but  his  appearance  at  this  conjuncture  was 
both  sudden  and  singular. 

The  tragedy  over,  a  farce  succeeded  which 
lasted  until  daylight.  Many  carts  and  wagons 
that  were  passing  on  the  road  came  to  a  halt 
about  us;    but  we  could  not  proceed  in  our  jour- 
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ney,  nor  could  the  bleeding  guides  be  removed 
from  the  road  until  the  alcalde  of  the  nearest 
town  should  appear  and  take  cognizanee  of  the 
outrage.  He  came  at  length,  a  fat  little  man 
with  a  red  cockade  in  his  hat,  in  token  of  the 
loyalty  which  had  doubtless  procured  him  his  of- 
fice. He  commenced  examining  the  scene  of 
bloodshed  with  an  air  of  professional  abstraction, 
which  showed  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  he 
-had  been  called  from  bed  on  such  an  occasion. 
He  put  his  hand  into  the  puddle  of  blood  beside 
the  mayoral,  and  gave  the  stone  with  which  his 
head  had  been  broken,  in  care  to  one  of  his  at- 
tendants. This  done,  one  of  the  carts  which 
had  halted  near  us  was  put  in  requisition  to  car- 
ry off  the  poor  fellows,  who  had  now  lain  rolling 
and  weltering  in  the  dust  for  more  than  two 
bours.  There  was  some  difficulty  to  get  the  peo- 
ple who  stood  by  to  lift  the  bodies  into  the  cart, 
and  we  were  ourselves  obliged  to  perform  the 
task,  which  all  seemed  anxious  to  avoid.  From 
this  circumstance  and  what  I  afterwards  heard, 
I  learned  that  in  Spain  a  person  found  near  the 
body  of  a  murdered  man  is  subject  to  detention 
and  imprisonment,  either  as  a  witness,  or  as  one 
suspected  of  the  crime;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
singular  fact  that  Spaniards,  instead  of  hurrying 
to  lend  succor,  avoid  a  murdered  man  as  they 
would  avoid  a  murderer.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  Spain  the  law  be  not  more 
dreaded  by  the  peaceful  inhabitant,  than  the  very 
robbers  and  murderers  from  whom  it  should  pro- 
tect him.  When  a  murder  has  been  committed 
in  a  house,  the  first  step  of  justice  is  to  seize  not 
only  all  the  occupants,  but  to  carry  off*  whatever 
furniture  it  may  contain,  until  nothing  but  the 
walls  be  left.  Hence  it  is  that  now,  as  in  the 
time  of  Gil  Bias,  the  word  Justicia,  which 
should  inspire  the  honest  with  confidence,  is 
never  pronounced  without  a  shudder. 


THE  AMERICAN  IN  MADRID. 

From  Slydell's   Year  in  Spam. 

Having  mention  „d  to  Don  Diego  my  desire  to 
get  into  comfort? 'jfe  lodgings  for  the  winter,  he 
proposed  that T  e  should  go  at  once  in  search  of 
a  room.  So,  *aking  our  hats,  away  we  went 
together.  The  Calle  Caballero  de  Gracia, 
which  we  followed  to  its  termination,  conducted 
us  into  the  broadest  part  of  the  street  of  Alcala. 
Here  we  found  a  number  of  asses  which  had 
brought  lime  to  the  city.  The  commodity  was 
piled  into  a  heap,  and  the  owners  were  sitting 
on  the  bags,  dozing,  or  singing  songs,  and  wait- 
ing for  purchasers;  whilst  the  borricos,  covered 
with  lime  dust,  were  lying  as  motionless  as  the 
stones  beneath  them,  or  standing  upon  three  legs 
with  heads  down  and  pensive.  Having  turned 
to  the  right,  we  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Pu- 
erta  del  Sol,  looking  attentively  on  both  sides 
to  the  balconies,  to  see  if  there  were  any  with 
white  papers  tied  to  the  rails  to  show  that  there 
was  a  room  to  let.  We  found  two  rooms  thus 
advertised,  but  the  sun  never  shone  on  one  of 
them,  and  the  other  was  kept  by  a  sour  old  wo- 
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man,  who  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  she  took 
in  a  lodger  or  not;   so  we  passed  on. 

As  we  approached  the  Gate  of  the  Sun,  we 
got  entangled  in  a  drove  of  turkeys,  which  a  long- 
legged  fellow  was  chasing  up  the  street  of  Alcala. 
They  went  gobbling  good-naturedly  along,  paus- 
ing to  glean  the  pavement,  and  unmolested  by 
the  driver;  unless,  indeed,  when  one,  abusing 
the  liberty,  happened  to  wander  out  of  the  way, 
a  rap  on  the  wing  from  the  long  pole  which  the 
countryman  carried,  would  send  the  offender 
hopping,  and  presently  restore  him  to  a  sense  of 
subjection.  Seeing  me  look  about  as  though  I 
might  be  in  want  of  something,  the  countryman 
caught  up  a  well-conditioned  and  consequential 
cock,  and  brought  him  to  me,  held  unceremoni- 
ously by  the  legs.  "  Vea  listed  que  pavo,  Se- 
nior !  "  said  he.  I  admitted  that  it  was  a  no- 
ble bird.  He  insisted  that  I  should  buy  it. 
"  Para  sti  Seniora  !  "  I  had  no  wife.  "  Para 
su  Queridita  ! "  Not  even  a  mistress.  The 
cock  was  thrown  down,  took  the  respite  in  good 
part,  and  we  renewed  our  progress. 

Passing  on,  we  came  to  a  long  row  of  cales- 
ines,  a  manner  of  gig,  of  grotesque  Dutch  figure. 
Many  were  oddly  painted  with  the  church  of 
Buen  Suceso,  the  fountain  of  the  Sibyl,  or  the 
Virgin  Mary,  on  the  back,  and  were  named  ac- 
cordingly. They  were  furthermore  studded  in 
every  direction  with  brass  tacks,  and  so  was  the 
harness  of  the  horse;  usually  a  long-tailed  An- 
dalusian,  decorated  with  many  bells,  tassels,  and 
a  long  plume  of  red  woollen,  erect  between  his 
ears.  As  for  the  drivers  themselves,  they  wore 
round  hats,  adorned  with  buckle,  beads,  and 
tassels;  jackets  and  breeches  of  velvet;  worst- 
ed stockings,  and  long-quartered  shoes.  Each 
had  a  second  jacket,  either  drawn  on  over  the 
other,  or  more  commonly  hanging  negligently 
from  the  left  shoulder.  This  was  of  brown  cloth, 
singularly  decorated  with  embroidered  patches 
of  red  or  yellow  cloth,  to  protect  the  elbows;  a 
tree  and  branches  of  the  same  upon  the  back ; 
and  in  front,  instead  of  buttons,  loops  and  cords, 
pointed  with  brass  or  silver,  which  were  attached 
to  strengthening  pieces  of  red  in  the  shape  of 
hearts.  These  caleseros  were  grouped  together 
about  the  doors  of  the  tabernas,  cracking  their 
whips  and  jokes  together.  Nor  did  they  fail  to 
make  us  proffers  of  their  services,  calling  our 
attention  to  the  elegance  of  a  calesa,  and  the 
good  points  of  a  caballo.  The  merry  mood, 
hyperbolical  language,  and  fantastic  dress  of 
these  fellows,  so  greatly  at  variance  with  the  ha- 
bitual gravity  of  the  Castilian,  bespoke  them 
natives  of  the  mercurial  region  of  Andalusia. 

Leaving  this  row  of  vehicles  behind  us,  we 
came  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  This  is  an  open 
place  in  the  heart  of  Madrid,  where  eight  of  the 
principal  streets  come  together,  and  where  the 
city  may  be  said  to  have  its  focus.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fountain  from  which  the  neighborhood  re- 
ceives its  supply  of  water.  One  of  the  forks  is 
formed  by  the  parish  church  of  Buen  Suceso,  and 
the  others  by  the  post  office  and  a  variety  of 
shops  and  dwellings.  In  former  times  it  was 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  city ;   hence  its  name  of 
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Gate  of  the  Sun;   but  when  the  court  came  to   I 
Madrid,   the  nobility  who  followed   in  its  train, 
constructed  their  palaces  in  the  open  place  to  the   j 
east,  so  that  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  from  having  been   ! 
the  extremity,  became    the  centre  of  Madrid. 
Go  where  you  will,  almost,  you  must  pass  through 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  for   here  you   can   choose  a 
street  that  will  lead  you  directly  to  the  place  of 
which  you  are  in  search;   and  put  yourself  into 
any  street  in  the  extremities  of  the  city,  it  is  sure 
to  discharge  you  here.      In  this  way  all  Madrid 
passes  daily   through  this  place  of  general  out- 
pouring;  so  that  a  stranger  may  come  here  and 
pass  in  review  the  whole  capital. 

Here  the  exchange  is  each  day  held,  and  the 
trader  comes  to  talk  of  his  affairs ;  the  politician, 
rolled  in  his  cloak,  signifies,  by  a  shrug,  a  sig- 
nificant look,  or  a  whisper,  the  news  which  with 
us  would  be  told  with  hands  in  breeches,  strad- 
dled legs,  and  in  the  uplifted  voice  of  a  declama- 
tion. Hither  the  elegante  is  mechanically  drawn 
to  show  off  the  last  Parisian  mode,  to  whip  his 
legs  and  pull  forward  the  ends  of  his  collar;  or 
the  idle  thief,  enveloped  in  his  dingy  cloak,  to 
talk  to  a  comrade  of  old  achievements  or  to  con- 
spire uncommitted  crimes.  Here  are  constantly 
passing  currents  of  sheep  and  swine,  going  to  the 
shambles;  mules  and  asses  laden  with  straw  or 
charcoal,  or  dead  kids  hooked  by  the  legs;  and 
always  on  the  very  end  of  the  last  beast  of  each 
row,  a  rough  clad  fellow,  singing  out,  with  a 
grave  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  "  Paja  !  paja  ! 
carbon!  cabrito  ! "  There  are,  moreover, 
old  women  with  oranges  or  promegranates,  push- 
ing through  the  crowd,  and  scolding  those  who 
run  against  their  baskets;  also  aguadores  with 
jars  of  water,  who  deafen  you  with  cries  of 
"  Quien  quiere  agua  1  "  Nor  do  beggars  fail 
to  frequent  this  resort,  especially  the  blind,  who 
vociferate  some  ballad  which  they  have  for  sale, 
or  demand  alms  in  a  peremptory  tone,  and  in  the 
name  of  Maria  Santisima. 

Here,  too,  may  be  seen  all  the  costumes  of 
Spain;  the  long  red  cap  of  the  Catalan;  the 
Valencian  with  his  blanket  and  airy  bragas, 
though  in  the  midst  of  winter;  the  montera  cap 
of  the  Manchego;  the  leathern  cuirass  of  the 
Old  Castilian;  the  trunk  hose  of  the  Leones; 
the  coarse  garb  and  hob-nailed  shoes  of  the  Gal- 
lego;  and  the  round  hat  of  Andalusia.  Nor 
does  the  Puerta  del  Sol  fail  to  witness  prouder 
eights  than  these.  At  one  moment  it  is  a  regi- 
ment of  the  royal  guard  going  to  review;  in  the 
next,  a  trumpet  sounds,  and  the  drums  of  the 
neighboring  piquets  are  heard  beating  the  call. 
The  coaches  and  six  approach,  guarded  by  a 
splendid  accompaniment.  The  cry  of  "  Los 
Reyes  !  "  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth;  and  the 
Spaniards,  unrolling  their  cloaks  and  doffing  their 
hats,  give  place  for  the  Absolute  King.  Pres- 
ently, a  bell  rings,  and  every  voice  is  hushed. 
A  long  procession  of  men,  with  each  a  burning 
taper,  is  seen  preceding  a  priest,  who  is  carry- 
ing the  reconciling  sacrament  to  smooth  the  way 
for  s«me  dying  sinner.  Does  it  meet  a  carriage, 
though  containing  the  first  grande  of  Spain,  the 
owner  descends,   throws  himself  upon  his  knees 


in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  allows  the  host 
to  enter.  "  Su  Majestad  !  "  "  His  Majesty!  " 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  sacramen- 
tized,  passes  rn  a  tremulous  whisper  from  lip  to 
lip.  The  faithful  are  all  uncovered  and  kneel- 
ing; they  smite  their  breasts  with  contrition, 
and  hold  down  their  heads,  as  if  unworthy  to 
look  upon  the  Lamb. 


THE  ROBBERS. 
From  Slydeirs    Year  in  Spain. 

Leaving  Madrilejos,  we  travelled  on,  through 
a  solitary  country,  until  we  came  to  the  venta  of 
Puerta  Lapiche,  the  very  house  in  which  Don 
Quixote  watched  over  his  armor  and  was  dubbed 
knight  errant,  in  the  beginning  of  his  adventur- 
ous career.  The  conductor  had  taken  his  seat 
beside  me  in  the  rotunda,  and  we  were  yet  talk- 
ing over  the  exploits  of  that  renowned  hero,  when 
our  conversation  was  suddenly  and  unceremoni- 
ously interrupted  by  the  discharge  of  muskets, 
the  loud  shouting  of  eager,  angry  voices,  and  the 
clattering  of  many  hoofs.  Here,  indeed,  is  an 
adventure,  thought  I. — O  for  Don  Quixote  to  pro 
tect  us  ! — In  the  next  moment  the  diligence  stop- 
ped, and  on  looking  out  at  the  window,  the  cause 
of  this  interruption  became  manifest. 

Our  four  wild  partisans  were  seen  flying  at 
a  fearful  rate,  closely  pursued  by  eight  still  more 
desperate  looking  fellows,  dressed  in  sheepskin 
jackets  and  breeches,  with  leathern  leggings,  and 
montera  caps,  or  cotton  handkerehiefs,  on  their 
heads.  Each  had  four  pistols  at  his  saddle-bow, 
a  steel  sabre  at  his  side,  a  long  knifethrust  through 
the  belt  of  his  cartouch-box,  and  a  carbine,  in 
this  moment  of  preparation,  held  across  his 
horse's  neck  in  front  of  him.  It  was  an  anima- 
ted scene  this,  such  as  I  had  frequently  before 
seen  on  canvass,  in  Wouverman's  spirited  little 
pictures  of  robber  broils  and  battle  scenes;  but 
which  I  had  never  before  been  so  highly  favored 
as  to  witness  in  reality. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on  in  the  road  behind 
us,  we  were  made  to  get  down  by  one  of  the  par-- 
ty,  who  had  been  left  to  take  care  of  us,  and  who 
now  shouted  in  rapid  succession,  the  words, 
"  Ajo  !  carajo  !  a  tierral  boca  abajo,  la 
drones  !  "  As  this  is  the  robber  formula  through 
out  Spain,  its  translation  may  not  be  unaccept 
able  to  the  reader.  Let  him  learn,  then,  that 
ajo  means  garlic;  carajo,  a  thing  not  fit  to  be 
named;  and  the  remainder  of  the  salutation, 
"  To  the  ground  !  mouths  in  the  dust,  robbers  !  " 
Though  this  formula  was  uttered  with  great  volu- 
bility, the  present  was  doubtless  the  first  attempt 
of  the  person  from  whom  it  proceeded;  a  youth, 
scarce  turned  of  twenty,  and  evidently  a  novice 
— a  mere  Gil  Bias — at  the  business.  We  did 
not,  however,  obey  him  the  less  quickly,  and 
took  our  seats  as  ordered,  upon  the  ground,  in 
front  of  the  mules  and  horses,  so  that  they  could 
only  advance  by  passing  over  us;  for  he  was  so 
much  agitated,  that  his  musket  shook  like  the 
spout  of  a  fire  engine,  and  we  knew  full  well, 
that  in  such  situations  a  frightened  is  not  Joss  to 
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be  dreaded  than  a  furious  man.  Our  conductor, 
to  whom  this  scene  offered  no  novelty,  and  who 
was  anxious  to  oblige  our  visitors,  placed  him- 
self upon  his  hands  and  knees,  like  a  frog  when 
he  is  about  to  jump,  and  asked  if  that  was  the 
right  way.  He  took  care,  however,  to  turn  his 
unpleasant  situation  to  account,  putting  a  huge 
watch  into  the  rut  of  the  road,  and  covering  it 
carefully  with  sand.  Some  of  the  party  imitated 
this  grasshopper  attitude,  and  Fray  Antonio 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  and  the  devotion- 
al posture,  to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  his  Paters 
and  Aves. 

We  had  not  been  long  thus,  before  the  captain 
of  the  band  returned,  leaving  five  of  his  party  to 
take  care  of  the  guards,  three  of  whom  stood 
their  eround  and  behaved  well.  Indeed,  their 
chief  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Polinario, 
long  the  terror  of  La  Mancha,  imtil  he  had  been 
brought  over  to  guard  the  diligence,  and  had 
turned  royalist  volunteer.  We  could  distinctly 
hear  them  exchanging  ajos  and  carajos  with  the 
robbers,  and  daring  them  to  come  tantos  por 
tantos — man  for  man.  As  honor,  however,  was 
not  the  object  of  these  sturdy  cavaliers,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  keeping  the  guard  in 
check,  whilst  their  comrades  were  playing  their 
part  at  the  diligence.  The  first  thing  the  cap- 
tain did,  when  he  rode  among  us,  was  to  call  for 
the  conductor's  hat,  and  when  he  had  obeyed, 
he  bade  him  mount  upon  the  diligence,  and  throw 
down  whatever  was  there.  He  cautioned  him 
at  the  same  time  to  look  around  and  see  if  any- 
thing was  coming — adding,  with  a  terrible  voice, 
as  he  half  lifted  his  carbine,  "  And  take  care  " 
— "  Ycuidado  !  "  The  conductor  quietly  obey- 
ed, and  the  captain  having  told  us  to  get  up  and 
not  be  alarmed,  as  no  .harm  was  intended,  called 
to  us  to. put  our  watches  and  money  into  the  con- 
ductor's- hat,  which  he  held  out  for  the  purpose, 
much  in  the  ordinary  way  of  taking  up  a  collec- 
tion, exce.pt  that  instead  of  coming  to  us,  he  sat 
very  much  at  his  ease  upon  his  horse,  and  let  us 
come  to  him-  I  threw  my  purse  in,  and  as  it 
had  nine  or  ten  silver  dollars,  it  made  a  very 
good  appearance,  and  fell  with  a  heavy  chink. 
Then,  grasping  the  bunch  of  brass  keys  and  but- 
tons, which  hung  from  my  fob,  I  drew  out  the 
huge  watch  which  I  had  bought  at  Madrid,  in 
contemplation  of  some  such  event,  and  whose 
case  might  upon  emergency  have  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  warming-pan.  Having  looked  with  a 
consequential  air  at  the  time,  which  it  marked 
within  six  hours,  I  placed  it  carefully  into  the 
hat  of  the  conductor.  The  collection  over,  the 
captain  emptied  purses,  watches,  and  loose  mo- 
ney, all  together  into  a  large  leathern  pocket, 
which  hung  from  his  girdle,  and  then  let  the  hat 
drop  under  his  horse's  hoofs. 

"  Cuniado  !  " — "  Brother-in-law  !  "  said  the 
captain  to  one  of  the  worthies,  his  companions, 
"  take  a  look  into  those  trunks  and  boxes,  and 
see  if  there  be  anything  in  them  that  will  suit 
us." — "Las  Haves,  seniures  /" — M  The  keys, 
gentlemen  !  "  "  And  do  you,  zagal,  cast  me 
loose  those  two  horses  on  the  lead ;  a  fine  fellow 
is  that  near  horse  with  the  saddle."     The  two 


I  persons  thus  summoned,  set  about  obeying  with 
|  a  very  different  grace.  Our  cuniado  dismount- 
at  once,  and  hitched  his  horse  to  the  friar's 
J  trunk.  He  then  look  from  the  crupper  of  his 
j  saddle  a  little  bundle,  which,  being  unrolled,  ex- 
panded  into  a  prodigious  long  sack,  with  a  yawn- 
ing mouth  in  the  middle.  This  he  threw  over 
I  his  arm,  with  the  mouth  uppermost,  and  with  a 
certain  professional  air.  He  was  a  queer,  sys- 
tematic little  fellow  this,  with  a  meek  and  Joseph 
cast  of  countenance,  that  in  a  market-place  would 
have  inspired  the  most  profound  confidence. 
Having  called  for  the  o'.vner  of  the  nearest  trunk, 
the  good  friar  made  his  appearance,  and  he  ac- 
costed him  with  great  composure.  "  Open  it 
yourself,  Padre,  you  know  the  lock  better  than 
1  do.  The  Padre  complied  with  becoming  res- 
ignation, and  the  worthy  trunk  inspector  pro- 
ceeded to  take  out  an  odd  collection  of  loose 
breeches  that  were  secured  with  a  single  button, 
robes  of  white  flannel,  and  handkerchiefs  filled 
with  snuff.  He  had  got  to  the  bottom  without 
finding  aught  that  could  be  useful  to  any  but  a 
friar  of  Mercy,  and  there  were  none  such  in  the 
fraternity,  when,  as  a  last  hope,  he  pulled  from 
one  corner  something  square  that  might  have 
been  a  box  of  diamonds,  but  which  proved  to  be 
only  a  breviary  fastened  with  a  clasp.  The  trunk 
of  the  Biscayan  came  next,  and  as  it  belonged 
to  a  sturdy  trader  from  Bilboa,  furnished  much 
better  picking.  Last  of  all  he  came  to  mine; 
for  I  had  delayed  opening  it,  until  he  had  called 
repeatedly  for  the  key,  in  the  hope  that  the  ar- 
rival of  succor  might  hurry  the  robbers  away,  or 
at  least,  that  this  double  sack  would  fill  itself 
from  the  others,  which  was  certainly  very  char- 
itable. The  countenance  of  our  cuniado  bright- 
ened up,  when  he  saw  the  contents  of  my  well- 
filled  trunk,  and  not  unlike  Sancho  of  old,  Avhen 
he  stumbled  upon  the  portmanteau  of  the  discon- 
solate Cardenio,  in  the  neighboring  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  he  went  down  upon  one  knee,  and  fell  to 
his  task  most  inquisitively.  Though  the  sack 
was  already  filled  out  to  a  very  bloated  size,  yet 
there  remained  room  for  nearly  all  my  linen  and 
summer  clothing,  which  was  doubtless  preferred 
in  consideration  of  the  approaching  heats.  My 
gold  watch  and  seal  went  in  search  of  its  silver 
companion  ;  for  Senior  Cuniado  slipped  it  slyly 
into  his  side  pocket,  and,  though  there  be  no  se- 
crets among  relations,  1  have  my  doubts  whether 
to  this  day  he  has  ever  spoken  of  it  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law. 

Meantime,  our  female  companion  had  made 
acquaintance  with  the  captain  of  the  band,  who 
for  a  robber  was  quite  a  conscientious  and  con- 
versable person.  He  was  a  stout,  athletic  man, 
about  forty  years  old,  with  a  weather-beaten  face 
and  long  whiskers,  which  grew  chiefly  under  his 
chin,  in  the  modern  fashion,  and  like  the  beard 
of  a  goat.  It  chanced  that  among  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  trunk,  was  a  brass  weight  neatly 
done  up  and  sealed,  which  our  minister  had  pro- 
cured from  the  Spanish  Mint,  and  was  sending 
with  some  despatches  to  the  United  States. 
This  shone  well,  and  had  a  goldish  look,  so  that 
our  cuniado  would  have  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
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but  I  showed  him  that  it  was  only  brass;  and 
when  he  had  smelled  and  tasted  it,  and  convinced 
himself  that  there  was  neither  meat  nor  drink  in 
it,  he  told  me  I  might  ask  the  captain,  who  gra- 
ciously relinquished  it  to  me.  He  also  gave  or- 
ders not  to  open  the  trunk  of  the  lady,  and  then 
went  on  to  apologize  for  the  trouble  he  was  giv- 
ing us,  and  had  well  nigh  convinced  us  that  he 
was  doing  a  very  praiseworthy  act.  He  said 
that  if  the  proprietors  of  the  diligence  would  pro- 
cure his  pardon,  and  employ  him  as  escort,  he 
would  serve  them  three  months  for  nothing — 
"  Tres  meses  de  valdet  Soy  Felipe  Cano, 
y,  por  mal  nombre,  el  Cacaruco  " — said  he 
— "  I  am  Philip  Cano,  nicknamed  the  Cacaru- 
co. No  rat-catcher  am  T ;  but  a  regular  robber. 
I  have  no  other  profession  nor  means  of  bringing 
up  a  large  family  with  any  decency."* 

In  twenty  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  these 
unwelcome  visiters,  they  had  finished  levying 
their  contribution,  and  drew  together  to  move 
off.  The  double  sack  of  the  inspector  was  thrown 
over  the  back  of  one  of  the  horses  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  diligence;  for  in  this  part  of  the 
country  the  leaders  of  the  teams  were  generally 
horses.  The  horse  now  loaded  with  such  a  sin- 
gular burthen  was  a  spirited  animal,  and  seemed 
to  understand  that  all  was  not  right;  for  he  kick- 
ed away  among  the  guns  and  sabres  of  the  rob- 
bers, until  one  of  them,  thus  roughly  handled, 
drew  his  sword  to  kill  him,  and  would  have  ex- 
ecuted his  purpose,  had  he  not  been  restrained 
by  Cacaruco.  Before  the  robbers  departed,  the 
postilion  told  Cacaruco  that  he  had  nothing  in 
the  world  but  the  two  horses,  and  that  if  he  lost 
them,  he  was  a  ruined  man;  he  begged  him,  at 
least,  to  leave  him  the  poorer  of  the  two.  After 
a  short  parley,  the  request  was  granted,  and  then 
they  moved  off  at  a  walk,  talking  and  gesticula- 
ting, without  once  looking  back.  We  kept  sight 
of  them  for  near  half  an  hour,  as  they  moved  to- 
wards a  ra«vine,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  neigh- 
boring mountain. 

We  now  commenced  packing  up  the  remnant 
of  our  wardrobes.  It  was  a  sorrowful  scene. 
Here  a  box  emptied  of  some  valuable  articles, 
and  the  shavings,  in  which  it  had  been  packed, 
driven  in  every  direction  by  the  wind;  there  an- 
other, which  had  been  broken  in  by  the  butt  of 
a  musket,  that  had  passed  with  little  ceremony 
through  the  shade  of  an  astral  lamp;  here  shirts, 
and  there  waistcoats — and  there  a  solitary  pair 
of  red  flannel  drawers;  everywhere,  however, 
sorrowful  faces  and  plaintive  lamentations.  I 
tried  to  console  myself,  as  I  locked  my  trunk, 
with  reflecting  upon  the  trouble  I  had  found  the 
day  before  in  shutting  it  down — how  I  had  tug- 
ged, and  grated  my  teeth,  and  jumped  upon  it; 
but  this  was  poor  consolation.  My  little  port- 
manteau, yesterday  so  bloated  and  big,  now  look- 
ed lean  and  flabby.      I  put  my  foot  upon  it,  and 

*  A  rat-catcher  means  one  who  does  not  follow  the 
profession  habitually,  hut  only  makes  it  a  subsidiary 
pursuit.  Thus,  a  contrabandista  who  has  been  plun- 
dered and  dismounted  by  an  aduanero,  and  who  re- 
quites himself  on  some  unhappy  traveller,  and  a  carbo- 
no-o,  who  leaves  his  charcoal  heap  to  put  himself  iu 
ambush  at  the  roud  side,  are  both  rateros. 


it  sunk  slowly  under  the  pressure.  I  now  looked 
round  for  the  robbers.  They  were  still  seen  in 
the  distance,  moving  away  at  a  walk,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  horse,  upon  which  was  mounted 
that  insatiate  sack,  which  would  have  touched 
the  ground  on  either  side,  had  it  not  been  cram- 
med so  full  as  to  keep  it  from  touching  the  horse's 
ribs.  There  was  a  singular  association  of  ideas 
between  the  fatness  of  the  bag  and  the  leanness 
of  my  trunk,  and  as  I  still  stood  with  one  foot 
on  my  trunk  and  turning  my  thumbs  about  each 
other,  I  set  up  a  faint  whistle,  as  a  baffled  man 
is  apt  to  do.  By  a  singular  coincidence  I  hap- 
pened to  hit  upon  that  very  waltz  in  the  Frey- 
schutz,  where  the  music  seems  to  accompany  the 
waltzers,  and  gradually  dies  away  as  they  disap- 
pear from  the  stage;  and  that,  at  a  moment  too, 
when  the  robbers,  having  crossed  a  slight  eleva- 
tion, Avere  descending  into  the  hollow  beyond. 
The  apropos  seemed  excellent;  so  I  continued 
to  whistle,  winding  up  as  the  heads  of  the  rob- 
bers bobbed  up  and  down,  and  just  blew  the  last 
note  as  they  sank  below  the  horizon. 

By  this  time  the  galeras,  and  carts,  and  mule- 
teers, whose  progress  had  been  arrested  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  got  once  more  in  motion,  and 
when  they  had  come  up  with  the  diligence,  halt- 
ed around  it  to  learn  the  particulars  of  what  they 
had  only  seen  at  a  distance,  and  in  pantomime. 
The  sufferers  were  willing  enough  to  let  out  their 
sorrow  in  words,  and  our  painstaking  Biscayan, 
who  had  very  exactly  ascertained  the  amount  of 
his  loss,  told  over  the  missing  articles  with  a  fal- 
tering voice  and  a  countenance  so  sorrowful,  that 
to  have  heard  him  and  to  have  seen  him,  must 
have  drawn  pity  even  from  the  stern  Cacaruco. 
"  A  new  brown  cloak  that  cost  me  thirty  hard 
dollars  only  a  week  ago  in  Bilboa;  six  shirts — 
two  most  beautiful,  with  sleeve  and  breast  ruffles, 
and  a  long  list  of  trowsers,  drawers,  and  socks  !  " 
— "  Calzones,  calconcillos  y  calcitines  !  " 
At  first,  I  almost  forgot  my  own  losses  in  the  mise- 
ry of  the  disconsolate  Biscayan,  who,  in  sooth, 
had  been  more  unfortunate  than  the  rest  of  us,  hav- 
ing lost  his  cloak,  that  indispensable  appendage  of 
a  Spaniard;  but  at  every  place  where  we  either 
ate  or  changed  horses,  until  our  arrival  at  Cor- 
dova, he  would  ring  over  the  changes  of  his  capa 
parda,  calzones,  calzoncillos  y  calcitines, 
until  at  length  I  only  regretted  that  Cacaruco 
had  not  carried  off  the  owner. 


THE  POOR  OFFICER. 

From  SlydelVs    Year  in  Spain. 

On  my  return  homeward,  I  remembered  that 
there  was  a  convent  of  Cartusians  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  above  Triana,  and  turned  aside  to 
seek  admittance.  After  much  knocking  at  the 
postern,  a  surly  old  porter  came  to  reconnoitre 
me  through  a  little  trap;  but  he  refused  to  let 
me  enter,  or  even  to  go  himself  to  ask  permission 
of  the  prior.  The  season  was  one  of  solemnity, 
and  the  devotion  of  these  sons  of  Saint  Bruno 
could  not  suffer  interruption.  I  turned  away  in 
disappointment,  and  walked  quickly  along  a  nar- 
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row  path  winch  skirled  the  hank  of  the  river. 
The  rapidity  of  my  pace  soon  brought  me  up  with 
an  officer  who  was  walking  at  a  slower  rate  in 
the  same  direction;  and  as  the  path  chanced  to 
grow  narrower  just  there,  he  politely  stood  aside 
to  let  me  pass  him.  He  was  dressed  in  an  oil- 
cloth cocked  hat,  with  a  red  cockade  covering 
the  whole  side  of  it,  which  was  in  turn  concealed 
under  two  broad  stripes  of  tarnished  gold  lace. 
His  coatee  of  green,  with  a  strap  on  either  shoul- 
der, and  his  legs,  which  were  bent  to  the  saddle, 
together  with  the  height  and  heaviness  of  his 
tread,  announced  a  captain  of  cavalry.  Instead, 
however,  of  a  sabre,  he  carried  nothing  but  a 
yellow  walking-cane;  and,  as  for  his  cheek-bones 
and  mustaches  of  black  and  gray,  they  were  quite 
as  hollow  and  quite  as  crest-fallen  as  those  of 
Don  Quixote.  He  was  evidently  a  poor  officer 
— a  very  poor  officer.  Poor  as  he  might  be, 
however,  the  courtesy  with  which  he  stood  aside, 
putting  out  his  cane  to  keep  him  from  falling  into 
the  Guadalquivir,  whilst  with  his  left  hand  he 
waved  for  me  to  pass  on,  was  at  least  entitled 
to  an  acknowledgement,  and  this  was  in  turn  a 
fair  introduction  to  the  discourse  which  followed. 
He  soon  learned  that  I  was  a  stranger — an 
American,  and  had  been  disappointed  in  seeing 
the  convent.  He  too  had  failed  to  gain  admit- 
tance; but  his  errand  had  related  to  something 
else  beside  mere  curiosity.  It  appeared  that  he 
was  an  indefinido,  and,  when  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  made  himself  obnoxious  during  the  constitu- 
tional system,  he  said  No — he  had  ever  been  true 
to  his  king,  perchance  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
country.  He  had  long  since  been  regularly  puri- 
fied, and  was  now  ready  to  go  whithersoever  the 
king  his  master  might  be  pleased  to  send  him. 
But  no  orders  came  for  him  to  go  upon  active 
service,  nor  had  he  and  many  others  in  Seville, 
received  any  half-pay  for  near  a  year.  What 
could  he  do!  It  was  too  late  in  life  for  him  to 
begin  the  world  anew;  he  could  not  work — and 
he  glanced  at  the  soiled  embroidery  of  his  uni- 
form. He  had  to  struggle  along,  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  the  best  way  he  could.  A  re- 
lation, who  had  a  place  in  the  Cathedral,  had 
done  something  for  them,  and  the  prior  of  Car- 
tuxa  had  been  very  charitable.  His  necessities, 
however,  had  outgrown  these  scanty  supplies, 
and  he  had  gone  again  to-day  to  the  convent  to 
seek  relief  from  pressing  want,  but  he  had  not 
seen  the  prior.  Meantime,  his  wife  was  at  the 
term  of  her  pregnancy,  and  he  did  not  know 
where  he  was  to  find  lyead  for  her  and  for  the 
children,  much  less  the  comforts  and  assistance 
called  for  by  her  peculiar  condition.  The  thread- 
bare dress  of  the  veteran,  his  meagre  counte- 
nance, the  contending  sense  of  pride  and  poverty 
there  expressed,  and  the  tearful  eye  that  pro- 
claimed the  triumph  of  the  last,  were  so  many 
pledges  of  the  faithfulness  of  his  tale.  Doubt- 
less, he  had  not  overcome  his  shame,  and  made 
me  privy  to  his  poverty,  for  the  sake  of  being 
pitied.  I  did  what  I  could  for  him,  though  it 
was  rather  in  accordance  with  my  means,  than 
with  my  own  will  or  his  necessity.  The  old  man 
was  grateful.     He  begged  me  to  stay  a  day  or 


two  in  Seville,  and  promised  to  procure  me  the 
sight  of  the  Cartuxa  and  of  whatever  else  was 
still  worthy  of  being  seen.  He  now  walked 
quicker  than  before,  and  seemed  as  anxious  to 
reach  his  home  as  he  had  lately  appeared  unwil- 
ling to  go  there. 

In  this  way  we  gained  the  bridge  of  boats, 
which  now,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  connects 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  setting  sun 
had  already  withdrawn  from  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  and  was  sending  his  last  rays  upon  Se- 
ville; gilding  her  antique  towers  and  gateways, 
and  shining  through  the  spars  and  rigging  of  a 
dozen  petty  feluccas,  that  lay  at  intervals  along 
the  quay.  The  tale  of  the  poor  officer,  the  sea- 
son and  the  sight,  were  all  of  a  melancholy  cast. 
Could  this  then  be  the  same  Seville,  that  had 
witnessed  the  departing. ships  of  Columbus,  Oje- 
da,  Cortez,  and  Magellan,  and  acted  such  a  bril- 
piest  and  colonization  of  the 


liant  part  in  the  conques 
other  hemisphere;    whic 


di   long  received  the  un- 
|  divided  tribute  of  a  virgin  world,  and  was  throng- 
|  ed  by  the  ships  and   merchants  of  all   Europe, 
I  bringing  their  richest   productions  to  barter  for 
the  gold  of  the  Spaniards'?     In  the  various  revo- 
lutions of  the  moral  as  of  the  physical  world,  may 
she  not  hope  again  to  recover  her   lost  magnifi- 
cence, or  is  she,  indeed,  destined  to  wander  back 
to  the  condition  of  Italics.  1 

I  had  come  to  Seville  with  expectations  great- 
ly raised,  and  had  met  in  some  measure  with 
disappointment.  Instead  of  the  delightful  situa- 
tion of  Cordova;  the  at  once  protecting  and 
cooling  neighborhood  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
the  pleasing  alternation  of  hill  and  dale  that  there 
meet  the  eye;  here,  if  you  except  a  highland  in 
the  direction  of  Italica,  the  surrounding  country 
is  flat  and  marshy,  which,  in  connexion  with  its 
partially  drained  and  poorly  cultivated  condition, 
furnishes  the  fruitful  source  of  fevers.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  thousand  interesting  associa- 
tions that  hover  over  Hispalis  and  Seville;  had 
not  San  Fernando  taken  the  city,  and  Peter  the 
Cruel  delivered  Leonor  de  Guzman  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother  and  her  arrival,  and  stabbed  the 
Moor,  and  burnt  Donia  Uracca;  had  Algeber 
forgotten  to  build  the  Giralda,  and  Ojeda  to  stand 
upon  it  with  one  leg,  whilst  he  flourished  the 
other  in  the  air  for  the  gratification  of  Isabella, 
1  would  not  give  a  pin  to  have  seen  it.  But  it 
ill  becomes  the  merchant  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  his  merchandise,  or  the  voyager  to  undervalue 
his;  so  I  will  even  send  the  imtravelled  reader 
away  regretful  and  envious,  by  quoting  an  old 
proverb  quite  common  in  Spain  : — 

"He  who  hath  not  Seville  seen, 
Hath  not  seen  strange  things,  1  ween." 

A  STEAM  BOAT  PASSAGE. 

From  SlydeWs  Year  in  Spain. 
The  clock  had  scarce  struck  four  on  Monday 
morning,  the  twentythird  of  April,  ere  1  heard  a 
knocking  at  our  outer  door.  I  was  on  the  alert, 
as  a  man  on  the  eve  of  departure  is  apt  to  be, 
and  readily  conjectured  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  the  porter,  who  had  promised  to  call  me. 
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Rnd  carry  my  trunk  to  the  steamer  that  was  to 
start  that  morning  for  Cadiz.  Having  dressed 
myself  by  the  aid  of  a  small- lamp  that  was  burn- 
ing in  the  vestibule,  I  bade  farewell  again  to  my 
female  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition, 
who  had  been  waked  by  the  tumult,  and  who,  al- 
though I  had  received  their  hearty  well-wishes 
the  night  before,  were  still  nowise  niggard  of 
their  commendations  to  God  and  to  the  Virgin. 
This,  if  it  was  attended  with  no  other  advantage, 
at  least  served  to  send  me  away  from  Seville  with 
the  happiest  impressions. 

On  gaining  the  street,  T  noticed  that  the  por- 
ter avoided  the  direct  rout,  and,  passing  close  to 
the  Cathedral,  took  a  broader  street  that  lay  to 
the  right.  Having  asked  the  reason  of  this,  he 
told  me  that  several  passengers,  while  going  to 
the  quay  a  few  mornings  before,  had  been  way- 
laid and  plundered.  Quite  as  much  interested 
as  himself  in  avoiding  such  a  rencontre,  I  assent- 
ed, and  having  passed  the  gate,  we  proceeded 
along  the  quay  and  arrived  safely  on  board  the 
Hernan  Cortes.  The  coolness  and  mist  of  the 
morning  and  the  darkness  that  precedes  the  dawn, 
all  made  the  deck  unpleasant,  and  furnished  an 
inducement  to  dive  below  in  search  of  better 
weather.  Though  this  was  the  only  steamer 
known  in  the  country  where  the  discovery  first 
met  with  a  successful  application,  it  had  been 
built  in  England,  and,  if  not  so  gorgeously  dec- 
orated as  is  usual  with  us,  possessed  everything 
that  one  might  desire  in  the  way  of  comfort. 
Some  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  were  stretched 
at  full  length  upon  the  settees  and  benches,  or 
else  sitting  round  a  dim  lamp  that  stood  on  the 
table  before  them,  engaged  in  a  sleepy,  scattering 
conversation.  Politics  being  a  prescribed  topic 
among  Spaniards,  they  talked  of  pleasure.  The 
performers  of  Seville  were  compared  with  those 
of  Cadiz;  the  bolero  and  bolera  were  discussed, 
and  various  opinions  were  put  forth  upon  the 
stars  of  the  opera.  Commerce,  of  course,  came 
in  for  a  share  of  notice  among  commercial  men, 
and  all  joined  in  deploring  its  unequalled  depres- 
sion, though  no  one  did  more  than  advert  to  the 
cause.  From  Europe  they  passed  to  America, 
to  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  where 
some  of  them  had  been.  It  was  delightful  to 
hear  my  native  land  spoken  of  by  Spaniards  in 
the  language  of  unprejudiced  eulogy;  the  equal 
footing  upon  which  foreigners  are  admitted  into 
it;  the  way  in  which  commerce  is  left  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  the  merchant  to  dispose  of  his 
capital  as  he  pleases,  and  the  singular  liberty  en- 
joyed by  both  citizens  and  strangers  of  coming 
without  any  passport,  and  of  going  from  city  to 
city,  and  from  staie  to  state,  without  asking  the 
permission  of  any  one.  And  yet  with  all  this 
freedom,  there  was  far  more  security  than  at 
Cadiz — a  robber  or  a  murderer  was  inevitably 
brought  to  justice.  This  led  them  to  speak  of 
a  robbery  which  had  lately  been  committed  upon 
Ximenez,  a  merchant  of  Cadiz.  Several  thou- 
sand dollars  had  been  taken  from  his  counting- 
house,  and  the  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
it,  from  being  poor  people,  were  now  seen  leav- 
ing off  their  labor,   and   enjoying  a   momentary 


affluence;  yet  there  was  no  taking  hold  tif  them/ 
no  convicting  them  of  the  theft,  though  every  one 
knew  them  to  have  committed  it.  These  gentle- 
men evinced  an  intelligence  and  a  knowledge  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  world,  which  I  had  no- 
where met  with  in  Spain.  It  was  the  first  time, 
since  I  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  that  I  had 
found  an  occasion  of  conversing  with  Spaniards' 
on  my  own  country,  in  my  own  language. 

When  the  light  began  to  break  in  upon  us 
through  the  cabin  windows,  and  drown  the  fee- 
bler glimmering  of  the  lamp,  we  were  tempted 
to  return  to  the  deck.  As  the  sun  rose,  the  mists 
gradually  regained  their  elasticity  and  floated 
away,  disclosing  a  scene  in  which  we  looked  in 
vain  for  the  beauties  of  Andalusia.  The  Gua- 
dalquivir below  Seville  passes  through  a  level 
track,  and  divides  itself  into  three  branches, 
which  reunite  before  it  empties  itself  into  the 
sea,  near  the  port  of  San  Lucar.  These  low- 
lands are  almost  entirely  without  cultivation  and 
inhabitants,  if  you  except  a  few  herdsmen  who 
tend  the  cattle  and  horses  that  graze  in  large 
droves  upon  the  meadows.  As  there  are  no 
levees,  the  river  sometimes  overflows  its  banks, 
and  covers  the  country  with  devastation.  To- 
wards the  mouth,  the  meadows  give  place  to 
sand-banks  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  pine  woods  that  furnish  abundance  of  char- 
coal. On  the  right  the  course  of  the  stream  is 
followed  by  a  single  continuous  hill,  which  is  a 
minor  branch  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  holding  out 
to  the  last,  and  dying  only  in  the  ocean.  In  the 
east,  of  the  two  hundred  towers  of  Seville,  the 
Giralda  alone  still  lingered  above  the  horizon. 

Having  asked  some  questions  respecting  tho 
navigation  of  the  Guadalquivir,  I  was  informed1 
that  it  was  no  longer  navigable  to  Seville  for 
vessels  drawing  more  than  nine  feet  of  water,, 
but  vessels  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  may  en- 
ter the  river.  This,  however,  is  now  a  matter 
of  little  importance,  since  few  vessels  of  any  class- 
are  found  to  profit  by  it.  Among  the  group  of 
sailors,  from  whom  I  was  gathering  this  infor- 
mation, was  a  man  of  lofty  person  and  noble 
countenance,  but  ven  meanly  dressed  in  a  dingy 
cloak  of  brown,  and  a  round  hat  slouched  over 
the  face.  He  seemed  to  know  much  about  the 
country,  and  expressed  himself  with  an  elegance 
and  fluency  which  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the 
graceful  language  in  which  he  spoke.  His  ac- 
cent had  nothing  provincial,  and  I  felt  sure  he 
could  be  no  other  than  a  Castilian.  I  found, 
however,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  not  even 
a  native  of  Spain.  He  was  born  in  Caraccas, 
and  his  conversation  showed  he  must  have  been 
among  the  first  of  his  own  country;  but  he  had 
come  early  to  Spain,  and  taken  employment  un- 
der the  government,  and  meantime  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  America.  The  government  not 
having  the  means  of  compulsion,  had  sent  him 
and  two  associates  to  try  the  alternative  of  ne- 
gotiation, but  he  returned  without  effecting  any- 
thing. He  said  nothing  about  his  present  occu- 
pation, but  it  was  evident,  that,  whatever  it  might 
be,  it  was  not  congenial  with  his  feelings  or  early 
education.      Doubtless,  lie  had  taken  the   gen- 
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erous  side  In  the  dissensions  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  was  now  expiating  the  sin  of  a  political 
heresy. 

As  we  descended  the  stream,  the  breeze  grad- 
ually came  in  strong  from  the  ocean,  and  made 
it  evident  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  reach 
Cadiz  in  the  packet;  for  the  sea  is  said  to  be 
rough  on  the  bar.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  determined  that  we  should  put  into  Bo- 
nanza. As  we  entered  this  little  port,  we  passed 
through  a  fleet  of  fishing  and  coasting  vessels  that 
were  riding  at  anchor.  One  of  the  seamen  of 
the  packet,  who  belonged  to  Huelva,  pointed  out 
a  felucca  among  the  number,  which  was  com- 
manded by  a  descendant  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pin- 
zon,  who  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus.  As  we  went  by  the  little 
felucca,  which  might  be  noticed  among  the  rest 
for  its  neat  order  and  compact  rigging,  a  fine 
looking  young  man  stood  up  to  see  us  pass. 
This  was  no  other  than  Pinzon,  with  whom  the 
sailor  exchanged  a  shout  of  recognition.  The 
sailor  told  me  that  Palos,  which  witnessed  the 
departure  of  the  adventurous  enthusiast  and  the 
glorious  return  of  the  discoverer,  is  now  so  dwin- 
dled that  it  scarce  owns  half  a  dozen  fishing-boats. 
Huelva  has  been  increased  by  emigrants  from 
Palos,  and  the  Pinzons  are  among  the  number. 
There  are  four  families  of  them.  They  are  not 
wealthy,  but  are  much  respected,  and  are  very 
proud  of  their  ancestor,  whose  papers  and  jour- 
nals they  preserve  with  religious  reverence. 
Well  may  they  be  proud  of  Martin  Alonzo;  for 
the  honor  of  having  acted  the  important  part  he 
did  in  the  discovery  of  another  world,  is  not  less 
a  subject  of  honest  exultation  than  the  proudest 
achievements  of  a  Cid,a  Guzman,  or  aGonsalvo. 

A  boisterous  scene  awaited  us  at  Bonanza, 
whose  peaceful  and  pleasant  name  might  have 
led  us  to  look  for  better  things.  Scarce,  indeed, 
had  our  anchor  dropped  and  the  packet  tended 
to  the  tide,  before  we  were  surrounded  by  boat- 
men from  the  shore,  offering  to  land  us;  for  to 
have  taken  the  packet  alongside  of  the  wharf 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  infringement  of 
their  rights.  Here  ensued  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
clamor  for  precedence,  which  drowned  entirely 
the  hiss  of  the  escaping  steam.  On  reaching  the 
wharf,  new  troubles  awaited  us ;  herds  of  hungry 
porters  seized  upon  our  trunks,  while  custom- 
house officers  stopped  us  at  the  gate  to  examine 
their  contents,  and  see  what  we  might  be  smug- 
gling from  Seville  to  Cadiz.  These  trials  pass- 
ed; yet  another  set  met  us  on  the  beach,  where 
a  number  of  calesas  were  drawn  up  to  carry  us 
to  Santa  Maria,  which  stands  upon  the  bay  of 
Cadiz,  opposite  the  city.  The  drivers,  accou- 
tred in  the  genuine  breeches  and  many-colored 
jacket  proper  to  caleseros,  rushed  round  us,  crack- 
ing their  whips  and  praising  their  mules  and 
horses;  or  calling  our  attention  to  the  softness 
of  the  cushions,  or  to  the  painting  of  a  ship  or  a 
saint,  which  adorned  the  back.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers was  a  British  colonel  with  his  lady.  He 
could  scarce  say  yes  and  no  in  Spanish,  and  yet 
•was  surrounded  on  every  side  by  these  clamorous 
^mortals,  talking  to  him  as  fast  as  they  could,  and 


at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  The  boatman  was  de- 
manding an  additional  peseta — the  custom-house 
officer  thrust  out  his  hand  for  a  fee,  and  the  por- 
ter sat  upon  his  portmanteau,  as  if  determined 
to  maintain  possession  until  fully  remunerated; 
while  the  caleseros  were  calling  his  attention  to 
their  vehicles.  The  poor  man  understood  not  a 
word  of  it;  he  only  knew  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral conspiracy  to  cheat  him,  and  was  determined 
to  resist  the  injustice,  instead  of  submitting  quiet- 
ly to  the  operation.  He  was  a  stout,  well-set 
man,  with  a  fiery  complexion,  which  seemed  no 
unfair  indication  of  his  character;  for  he  looked 
as  though  he  would  willingly  have  whipped  off 
the  head  of  every  sinner  of  them,  casting  his  eye 
first  on  his  sword  and  then  on  his  wife,  the  re- 
collection of  whom  recalled  him  always  to  the 
more  pacific  use  of  words.  He  talked  to  them 
in  no  very  good  French,  then  attempted  a  word 
or  two  of  Spanish,  which  the  fellows  repeated 
by  way  of  ridicule,  and  at  last  fell  to  cursing 
them  soundly  in  plain  English.  They  were  not 
to  be  intimidated.  They  called  him  "  Carajo," 
and  insisted  upon  having  the  money.  In  this 
situation,  a  fellow  passenger  came  to  his  assist- 
ance with  an  offer  of  interpreting  for  him.  By 
a  little  lowering  of  demands  on  the  part  of  these 
worthies,  and  an  increased  anxiety  to  get  forward 
on  the  other,  the  matter  was  presently  arranged, 
and  the  colonel  set  out  for  San  Lucar  in  a  cal- 
esine,  drawing  sundry  comparisons  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  which  were  by  no  means  favor- 
able to  the  latter.  By  this  time,  all  the  other 
passengers  had  gone  away  and  left  me  alone  to 
fight  it  out  for  myself.  There  were,  however, 
several  calesines  untaken;  so,  putting  myself  up 
at  auction,  I  presently  knocked  down  to  the  low- 
est bidder,  and  hurried  away,  aiding  the  driver 
in  beating  the  horse  soundly,  that  we  might  over- 
take the  rest  of  the  caravan.  This  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance;  for,  though  the  country 
was  sandy  and  open,  we  were  now  attended  by 
not  less  than  six  horsemen  paid  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  packet;  and  I  had  always  found  that 
the  danger  from  robbers  was  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  escort.  It  appeared  indeed, 
from  what  had  been  said  on  board,  that  the  cale- 
seros are  connected  with  the  robbers,  and  some- 
times lag  behind,  when  they  take  advantage  of 
an  angle  of  the  road  to  pick  up  a  straggler—  at 
others,  they  seize  boldly  upon  the  inn  that  stands 
upon  a  hill  midway  between  San  Lucar  and  San- 
ta Maria,  and  have  a  regular  rencontre. 


THE  OLD  GREEK  CAPTAIN. 

From   SlydeWs    Year  in  Spain. 

Not  the  least  singular  figure  to  be  seen  upon 
change  at  Gibraltar,  was  an  old  Greek  captain, 
who  made  a  voyage  to  America  many  years  ago, 
carrying  a  cargo  of  wine,  which  went  to  a  bad 
market.  On  his  return  to  Gibraltar  with  a 
Flemish  account  of  the  proceeds,  the  poor  Greek 
was  thrown  into  prison,  whence  he  only  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  his  reason.  He  still  continues 
in  Gibraltar,   wanting  both  means  and  inclina- 
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tion  to  get  away  from  the  scene  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  living  rent  free  in  a  little  hovel  upon 
the  flat  roof  of  the  theatre.  Nor  will  he  asso- 
ciate with  any  creature  except  with  dogs,  of 
which  he  has  a  whole  family.  In  the  night  sea- 
son, while  the  strumming  of  the  orchestra  be- 
low, the  rant  of  the  players,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
Castanet,  come  faintly  to  him,  he  sits  upon  his 
door-sill  and  holds  communion  with  his  friend 
the  moon.  And  when  the  noontide  heat  drives 
him  from  his  hovel,  he  seeks  the  shade  below, 
and  moves  from  side  to  side,  with  the  motion  of 
the  shadows.  Poor  fellow!  well  do  1  remember 
to  have  seen  him  in  my  boyish  days;  and  many 
a  time,  when  I  have  been  plodding  the  weary 
road  that  led  to  the  school  of  that  cross  old  Scot 
,  with  dictionary  and  Julius  Caesar  hang- 
ing heavy  at  the  end  of  my  strap,  have  I  come 
upon  the  track  of  the  Greek,  and  followed  him, 
street  after  street,  filled  with  wonder  at  his  out- 
landish garb  and  the  bigness  of  his  breeches. 
It  chanced,  one  hot  morning,  as  I  was  emerging 
from  my  lodgings,  that  he  was  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  the  door-way.  The  place  was  private,  and 
I  found  some  excuse  for  opening  a  conversation. 
But  I  made  a  bad  choice  in  putting  him  in  mind 
of  America;  for  he  presently  grew  enraged, 
swore  like  a  trooper  at  the  American  merchants, 
calling  them,  in  no  very  genteel  Spanish,  all  the 
rogues  he  could  think  of.  He  vowed  that  ha. 
would  go  to  Greece,  fit  out  a  ship,  and  sink  every 
American  he  met.  Gathering  himself  up  out  of 
the  dirt,  he  drew  his  red  cap  over  his  brow,  and 
strode  off,  followed  by  his  dogs,  as  if  bent  on  the 
immediate  execution  of  his  purpose.  He  was  a 
fine  looking  veteran,  with  a  muscular  frame,  a 
manly  face,  and  long  red  mustaches;  upon  the 
whole,  he  would  have  made  no  contemptible  fig- 
ure on  the  deck  of  a  rover.  But,  poor  fellow! 
his  imbecility  will  defend  us  from  his  revenge; 
for  he  will  never  be  able  to  tear  himself  from  the 
society  of  his  faithful  dogs,  nor  from  his  friendly 
hovel  on  the  top  of  the  theatre. 


DENY  EVERYTHING,  AND  INSIST 
UPON  PROOF. 

Lawyer  Acmoody  figured  at.  the  bar  in  Essex 
county,  Massachusetts,  something  like  half  a 
century  ago.  He  had  a  student  named  Varnum, 
who,  having  just  completed  his  studies,  was  jour- 
neying to  a  distant  town  in  company  with  his 
master.  Acmoody,  on  his  way,  observed  to  his 
student — "  Varnum,  you  have  now  been  with  me 
three  years,  and  finished  your  studies;  but  there 
is  one  important  part  of  a  lawyer's  practice,  of 
great  consequence,  that  I  have  never  mentioned." 
"  What  is  that  *?  "  inquired  the  student  "  I 
will  tell  it,"  replied  A.,  "  provided  you  will  pay 
expenses  at  the  next  tavern."  The  student 
agreed,  and  Acmoody  imparted  the  maxim  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  The  suppet,  &c,  were 
procured;  and,  on  preparing  to  set  off  from  the 
tavern,  Acmoody  reminded  Varnum  that  he 
had  engaged  to  pay  the  bill.  "  /  deny  every- 
thing, and  insist  upon  proof ,"  retorted  Var- 
num. The  joke  was  so  good,  that  Acmoody 
concluded  it  best  to  pay  the  bill  himself. 


A  FASHIONABLE  BONNET. 
A  Massachusetts  gentleman  in  Baltimore  lately 
wrote  that  he  intended  to  send  a  fashionable  bon- 
net to  his  daughter,  but  was  afraid  to  venture  it 
on  the  deck  of  the  packet,  and  could  not  get  it 
down  the  hatchway. 


A  LITTLE  MORE. 

A  New  England  merchant  who  had  accumu- 
lated a  vast  property  by  care  and  industry,  yet 
still  was  as  busy  as  ever,  in  adding  vessel  to  ves- 
sel and  store  to  store,  though  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  life,  being  asked  by  a  neighbor,  how 
much  property  he  supposed  would  satisfy  a  hu- 
man being — after  a  short  pause  replied,  "  A  lit- 
tle more." 


THE    END. 
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